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//.   THE  SPECIFIC  VOLUME  OF  THE  TIN-8ILYER  ALLOYS,  AND 
ITS  APPLICATION  IN  THE  APPROXIMATE  ANALYSIS. 


rpHE  Btudy  of  my  last  publication  on 
I  amalgams  (Cosmos,  1908,  vol.  1, 
page  553)  has  evidently  made  it 
clear  even  to  the  uninitiated  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  internal  processes  in 
the  formation  of  amalgam  is  still  very 
limited.  Many  inquiries  have  proved  to 
loe  that  intense  interest  is  being  taken  in 
this  widely  nsed  tooth-filling  material, 
ind  this  fact  has  prompted  me  to  pub- 
lish a  series  of  investigations  which  ap- 
pear to  be  of  general  interest,  selected 
from  the  almost  overwhelming  mass  of 
miterial  gathered  during  the  twelve  years 
of  my  researches  in  this  field. 

To  be^in  at  the  foundation,  I  shall 
tike  up  the  action  of  the  specific  volume 
of  the  basic  ingredients,  silver  and  tin,  in 
lUoys. 

la  dental  circles  the  alteration  of 
form  of  amalgams  has  been  considered 
w  peculiar  to  them.  Black  (*)  first 
drer  attention  to  the  fact  that  tin  and 
nlw  in  alloying  change  their  form. 

VOL.  EJ. — I 


My  results,  however,  do  not  agree  with 
those  of  Black,  which  I  shall  therefore 
discuss  in  detail. 

Black  in  alloying  tin  and  silver  found 
contraction  to  take  place,  and  calculated 
this  contraction  to  be,  in  alloys  of  silver 
40  and  tin  60,  2$  .per  cent.,  in  silver  73 
and  tin  27,  4.02  per  cent.  If  we  closely 
investigate  these  figures  of  Black,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  a  mistake  must  have 
crept  in,  which  upsets  his  conclusions. 

The  alloy  40 : 60,  by  the  loss  of  tin  in 
melting,  was  reduced  to  silver  40.3,  tin 
59.8.  From  this  Black  figures  out  the 
average  specific  gravity  of  8.318.  The 
specific  gravity  of  silver  and  tin  is  by 
both  Pinner  {■)  and  Kraft  (*)  given 
as  10.5  and  7.29.  To  enable  every  reader 
to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  these 
figures,  the  calculation  for  1  ccm.  is  re- 
produced, as  follows: 

40.2  X  10.6  59.8  X  7.29 

 =  4.22   =  4.3S9 

100  100 
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The  addition  of  these  two  figures  gives 
as  the  average  specific  gravity  8.58,  and 
not  8.318  as  Black  calculates.  The 
weight  which  Black  really  ascertained  is 
8.609.  While  Black,  then,  states  an  in- 
crease of  the  specific  gravi^  by  191  mg., 
or  a  decrease  of  the  volume  by  2.34  per 
cent.,  his  own  figures  prove,  after  a  cor- 
rection of  his  mistakes  in  calculation,  a 
decrease  of  the  specific  gravity  by  72  mg., 


assuming  a  contraction  in  volume  of  4.02 
per  cent.,  which  is  also  to  be  reduced  to 
1.75  per  cent.  This  revision  of  Black's 
own  figures  consequently  shows  that  br 
no  means  do  all  tin-silver  alloys  contract 
in  melting,  as  Black  concludes. 

The  specific  volume  or  weight  must  be 
regarded  as  a  linear  function  of  the  pro- 
portion of  ingredients  and  of  the  specific 
volume  or  weight  of  the  two  components. 


or  an  expansion  of  0.8  per  cent,  of  the 
Tolume. 

As  a  second  example.  Black  cites  the 
alloy  silver  73,  tin  37,  which  owing  to 
loss  of  melting  results  in  silver  73.33, 
tin  S6.66.  For  this  alloy  Black  fig- 
ures out  an  average  specific  gravity  of 
9.416. 

This  calculation  is  also  wrong.  Ac- 
cording to  the  above  formula  it  should  be 
7.699  and  1.943.  Both  added  give  as 
average  specific  gravity  of  this  alloy  9.64. 
The  actual  specific  gravity  of  his  alloy 
Black  figures  to  be  9.814,  consequently 


if  the  two  metals  do  not  enter  into  chem- 
ical combination  and  if  no  crystals  of 
combination  are  formed.    {Cf.  diagram 

No.  I,  A-B.) 

If,  however,  combination  or  mixture 

crystals  are  formed,  they  are  shown  by 
deviations  from  the  straight  line.  {Cf. 
diagram  No.  I,  a-c-b.) 

In  this  digram  the  abscissae  indi- 
cate the  percentage  in  weight,  0  to  100, 
of  the  components ;  the  ordinates  indicate 
the  specific  gravity.  The  directrix  a-b  at 
any  point  intersecting  the  vertical  line 
in  the  abscissa  gives  the  percentage 
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Dlagram  No.  II. 

Percentage  of  silver. 
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of  the  alloy,  and  at  the  intersection  of 
the  horizontal  line  with  the  ordinate,  the 
average  specific  gravity  for  the  alloy 
found.  The  dotted  line  indicates  in 
the  same  way  the  actually  ascertained 
specific  gravity  for  the  alloys  lying  ver- 
tically below.  The  maximum  point  of 
the  deviation  shows  the  position  of  the 
alloy,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  deviation.  This  may  be  the 
formation  of  a  eutecticon,  or  of  a  chem- 
ical combination  whose  presence  in  a 
greater  or  smaller  percentage  brings 
about  the  degree  of  the  deviation  of  the 
specific  weight  from  the  average  of  the 
components. 

Now,  if  the  actual  behavior  of  the  al- 
loys of  from  1  to  100  per  cent,  be  noted, 
and  the  results  listed  in  a  system  of 
co-ordinate  lines  in  which  the  ordinates 
indicate  the  specific  gravity  of  the  com- 
ponents and  the  absclsssB  their  per- 
centage, a  diagram  is  obtained  for  tin- 
silver  alloys  as  shown  in  diagram  No.  II. 
The  directrix  Ag-Sn  indicates  the  normal 
average  weights.  All  points  lying  below 
the  directrix  indicate  a  diminution  of 
specific  gravity  or  an  increase  in  volume ; 
all  points  lying  above  the  directrix, 
higher  specific  gravity  or  contraction  of 
volume. 

As  to  the  application  of  these  indica- 
tions in  determining  combinations  or 
eutectica,  precaution  demands  the  execu- 
tion of  parallel  investigations  by  micro- 
photography  or  by  thermal  methods  in 
order  to  avoid  miscalculations.  I  shall 
therefore  in  the  subsequent  mention  of 
works  on  this  subject  revert  to  the  previ- 
ously obtained  results  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 

From  the  compilation  of  tin-silver  al- 
loys which  I  have  examined  (see  table 
opposite)  it  is  evident  that  within  the 
limits  of  amalgams  of  practical  value  for 
dentists  I  have  laid  special  stress  on  the 
presence  of  stoechiometric  conditions. 
My  diagram  shows  the  justification  of 
this  method. 

As  early  as  1895.  Burchard  ("),  and 
even  before  him  (1895)  Kirk  (^).  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  mixing  amal- 
gams in  chemical   proportions.  Un- 


fortunately, Black  in  his  second  publica-  j 
tion  has  not  availed  himself  of  the  many 
valuable  hints  which  these  two  authors 
had  given  him. 

In  the  table  of  my  results  (see  opposite 
page)   and  in  the  diagram   (No.  II) 
drawn  from  this  table,  the  relative  grada- 
tions of  5  per  cent,  each  on  an  average 
are  chosen.    In  the  alloys  of  from  25 
to  66J  per  cent,  of  silver  the  percentages 
of  the  atomic  weight  have  been  figured  ■ 
out,  and  concessions  have  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  stoechiometric 
conditions.    In  the  diagram  as  well  as 
in  the  table  the  chemical  formula  ap- 
proximately corresponding  to  the  pro- 
portions has  been  noted.    I  expressly  j 
emphasize,  however,  that  I  do  not  mean  i 
to  thereby  indicate  the  actual  accompliph-  ! 
ment  of  these  combinations.  j 

In  addition,  the  table  contains  the  I 
dry  weight,  the  relative  and  the  absolute 
avera^,  and  the  absolute  actually  ascer- 
tained specific  gravity.  By  the  addition 
of  the  volume  in  cubic  millimeters  I 
believe  that  I  have  facilitated  the  con- 
trol for  every  reader.  I  lay  great 
stress  upon  this  explicitness,  because  I 
frequently  miss  the  possibility  of  control 
in  Black. 

In  the  table,  instead  of  the  volume  the 

weight  is  given,  and  in  column  VI  only 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  specific 
volume  in  cmm. 

To  this  table  I  must  add  some  ex- 
planations. In  the  10  per  cent,  as  well 
as  in  the  95  per  cent.  I  have  inserted 
the  mean  derived  from  two  calculations, 
since  the  union  was  not  completely  homo- 
geneous. The  80  per  cent,  alloy,  probably 
owing  to  the  loss  of  tin  in  melting,  has 
deviated  from  the  directrix.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  75  per  cent,  and  73 
per  cent,  alloys  F  are  located  not  en- 
tirely correctly,  since  the  point  ascer- 
tained for  the  80  per  cent,  alloy  lies 
in  a  straight  line  with  the  72.5  per 
cent.,  85  per  cent.,  and  95  per  cent, 
alloy.  The  calculation  of  the  20  per  cent, 
alloy  yields  the  too  high  figure  7.9. 
Time  forbids,  however,  for  the  present, 
the  correction  of  this  evident  mistake  in 
alloying.    I  have  therefore  made  the  re- 
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suit  to  summarily  harmonize  with  the 
others. 

Prompted  by  scientific  interest^  I  have 
also  investigated  the  tin-silver  alloys 


I  had  expected  that  the  point  of  ex- 
pansion of  the  5  per  cent,  alloy,  anal- 
ogously to  the  lowering  of  the  fusing- 
point,  would  exceed  the  volume  of  the 


Table  or  Tin-8ii:.tu  Allots. 


Alloys  In  Percentages 
br  Weiclit. 


Ag5,3o9fi 
Ag  lOy  Sn  90 


ABl6kSn86.  .  .  . 
Agao,  SnBO.  .  . 

Ag  28.8,  Sn  67.7  .  . 

=AgSD, 

Ag  81.34,  Sn  68.66  . 

=AgSn, 

Ag87  8,  Sn6J.2  .  . 

=Ag^n, 

Ag  40.2,  Sn  69.8  .  . 

=Ag,8n^  (Black) 

Ag42.7,  SnS7.«  .  . 

=Ag,Sii„ 

.\g  47.7,  So  62.3  .  . 

=As8ii 

Ac  62.57,  Sn  47.48  . 

=Ag„Sii, 

Ag  57.8,  Sn  42.2  .  . 

^AfcSn, 

Ag  S4.47,  Sn  86.68  . 

=Ag^ 

Af  70,  8n  80  .  .  .  . 

Ag  72.6,  Sn  27.5  .  . 

Ag  78,  Sn  27  .  .  .  . 

=Ag^D  (  Black) 

Ag  75,  Sn  25  .  .  .  . 

AgSO,  8n20.  .  .  . 

Ag85,Sn  16  ...  . 

AgM,Sn  6  .  .  .  . 


II. 

III. 

IV. 

v. 

VI. 

VII. 

Dry 
Wfligbt. 

SpecUc 
QiftTltr. 

Volume. 

Averafie 

Speclflc 

Actual 
Specific 
QraTlty 

Found. 

Difference 
In  Specific 
Gravltr. 

OH. 

en. 

CMH. 

OM. 

OH. 

CMH. 

S.884 
a6.7366 
53.8788 
7.122 
5.7146 
6.2866 

2.9285 
a6.884 
68.868 
6.196 
4.996 
6.4466 

455.6 
a902.6 
5610.8 

926 

719.6 

789 

7.450 
7.610 

7.770 
7.982 
8.080 

7.420 
7.680 

7.68 

7.810 

7.908 

-1-80 
-1-80 

-1-90 
+123 

19.886 

17.017 

2869 

8.296 

8.188 

+118 

21.1407 

18.6315 

2609.2 

8.603 

8.425 

+78 

cn 

(?) 

(?) 

9.670 

8.600 

+  70 

7.8017 

6.891 

910.7 

8.680 

8.666 

+  114 

6. 1 125 

6.4146 

698 

8.821 

8.766 

+66 

9.6766 

8.606 

107a6 

.  8.978 

8.944 

+84 

12.0147 

ia7016 

1818.2 

9.146 

9.146 

0 

10.7866 

9.6886 

1163 

9.869 

g.862 

—8 

8.0785 
7.1204 
(?) 

7.2380 
6.8952 
(7) 

840.6 

726.2 
(n 

9.687 
9.617 
9.680 

9.611 
9.818 
9.814 

—74 

—201 

—184 

6.8604 
7.9524 
12.485 
06.8467 
55.646 

6.7185 
7.1578 
11.255 
a6.1818 
56.104 

646.9 
796.1 

1280 

a664.4 

5642 

9.697 
9.868 
10.018 

}  10.889 

9.882 
10.0 
10.160 

10.869 

—185 
-142 
—182 

—80 

^ifh  lie  above  and  below  the  mixture 
proportions  which  specially  concern  the 
dentist;  for  it  seemed  Important  to  me 
to  compare  my  results  with  the  curves 
*f  solidification  of  Gautier  and  of 
Heycock  and  Neville  ("). 


tin.    This  expectation  was,  however,  not 
fulfilled,  since  the  maximum  of  expan- 
sion lies  in  23.3  per  cent,  of  silver. 
In  the  diagrams  of  the  above  authors 

the  lines  from  57.8  to  64.4  per  cent,  are 
not  covered;  these  my  diagram  shows. 
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The  point  of  intersection  there  lies  at 
80  per  cent.  I  therefore  surmise  that  a 
revision  of  my  resnlta  with  a  painstaking 
exclusion  of  all  sources  of  mistake — 
which  is  po6Bible  to  only  an  imperfect 
d^ree  in  a  small  private  laboratory — 
will  enable  me  to  ascertain  the  point  of 
intersection.  This  is,  howeTer,  only  a 
conjecture. 

Briefly  summing  up,  my  investigations 
prove — 

(1)  An  increase  of  expansion  in  vol- 
ume of  all  tin-silver  alloys  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  23.3  per  cent.  =:  25  per  cent,  of 
atomic  weight  =  AgSn3. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  expansion  up  to 
57,8  per  cent,  of  silver. 

(3)  An  equilibrium  of  from  57.8  to 
64.4  per  cent,  of  silver. 

(4)  An  increasing  contraction  in  vol- 
ume of  from  64.4  to  73.5  per  cent. 

(5)  A  decreasing  contraction  in  vol- 
ume of  from  72.6  to  100  per  cent,  of 
silver. 

These  results^  moreover,  and  the  dia- 
gram drawn  from  them,  do  not  entirely 
agree  with  the  final  conclusions  of 
Behrens  (*)  and  Charpy  ("),  which  I 
have  discussed  in  my  previous  article 
first  referred  to.  Charpy  assumes  eutec- 
tica  for  all  alloys  up  to  65  per  cent,  of 
silver,  while  Behrens  finds  seven  chem- 
ical combinations.  My  diagram  only  al- 
lows a  conclusion  to  be  drawn  as  to  two 
combinations  or  eutectica;  the  one  on 
the  part  of  the  tin,  AgSn,,  the .  other 
on  the  part  of  the  silver  would  cor- 
respond to  the  formula  AggSn. 

In  the  position  of  equilibrium  at  about 
60  per  cent,  two  interpretations  are  pos- 
sible: Either  pure  tin  and  silver  crys- 
tals are  present  there,  or — ^which  I  con- 
sider more  probable — a  mixture  is  pres- 
ent of  the  upper  with  the  lower  eutec- 
ticon  or  alloy. 

In  this  case  the  ratio  of  mixture  would 
be  determined  on  one  side  by  the  distance 
of  the  medium  point  of  equilibrium  to 
the  maximum  point  of  oscillation.  The 
position  of  this  point  shows  that  the 
energy  of  the  expansion  in  volume  of  the 
alloy  AgSuj  stands  in  the  ratio  of  38 : 12 
— or,  in  round  figures,  of  3:1 — to  the 


energy  of  contraction.  Since  the  con- 
traction of  the  alloy  Ag^Sn  is  equal  to 
201  cmm.,  as  contrasted  with  127  cmm. 
of  the  expansion  in  Sn,Ag,  the  energy  of 
the  action  of  both  by  no  means  corre- 
sponds to  the  quantity  of  tiieir  properties, 
since  the  expansion,  which  amounts  to 
only  I,  exerts  a  triple  infiuence.  Con- 
sequently we  figure  the  energy  of  the 

23.3  per  cent,  alloy  to  be  =  ~ 

or  in  round  numbers  five  times  that  of 
the  73  per  cent,  alloy. 

It  is  therefore  natural  to  assume  that 
in  the  23.3  per  cent,  alloy  we  have  a 
combination  of  a  higher  order,  conse- 
quently probably  a  chemical  combina- 
tion, as  over  against  a  eutecticon  in  the 
73  per  cent,  alloy.  This  question  must, 
however,  remain  open  for  parallel  investi- 
gations. 

The  diagram  can  also  be  practically 
applied  in  the  analysis  of  tin-silver  al- 
loys, thus: 

If  we  determine  the  dry  weight  =  t 
of  an  alloy,  and  then  weigh  the  same 
specifically,  the  difference  found  in  milli- 
grams represents  the  volume  in  cubic 
millimeters.  The  dry  weight  divided 
by  the  volume  gives  the  specific  gravity 

=  G,  therefore  G  =  The  specific 

volume  is  then         We  then  seek  the 

specific  gravity  found  in  the  ordinate  of 
the  diagram,  and  erect  at  this  point  the 

horizontal  line.  From  the  intersection 
of  this  horizontal  line  with  the  curve  of 
the  specific  weight  found,  we  draw  the 
vertical  line  to  the  abscissa,  where  we 
can  read  ofi  the  composition  of  the  alloy. 

For  dental  amalgam  alloys  this  method 
is  also  applicable  as  an  approximate  es- 
timate, since  most  admixtures  besides  sil- 
ver and  tin  are  usually  present  in  small 
percentage,  and  the  specific  gravity  of 
most  of  these  admixt^ires  keeps  about 
the  medium  between  silver  and  tin  (Cu 
8.9,  Cd  8.7,  Hi  9.9).  Only  gold  and 
platinum  considerably  raise  the  specific 
gravity,  yet  these  two  metals — which  not 
alone  in  this  relation  but  also  in  others 
disturb  our  amalgams  if  added  in  any 
great  quantity — can  be  easily  traced. 
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A  commimic&tioii  of  Kahlbanm  and 
Sturm  (^)  is  also  worthy  of  note.  They 
have  proved  that  the  specific  grayity  of 
pure  metals  according  to  the  preceding 
treatment  may  undergo  small  changes 
(oscillations).  These  are  so  small  as  to 
be  of  no  significance  here.  Yet  these  ob- 
servations are  of  importance  in  explain- 
ing to  us  the  apparently  mysterious 
quality  of  aging  {cf.  Black),  which  can 
be  easily  interpreted  as  a  physical  phe- 
nomenon. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  again  emphasize 
that  only  a  study  of  the  most  minute 
details  will  furnish  us  with  a  conception 
of  the  nature  of  our  amalgams,  and  that 
we  must  begin  at  the  very  foundation  if 
we  are  to  have  this  department  of  our 
science  understood  scientifically. 
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LOJfG  ago,  by  many  writers,  with 
countless  variations  and  in  an 
almost  endless  chain  of  etiologic 
theories,  the  terms  "arrested  develop- 
ment," "excessive  development,"  and 
''perverted  development"  have  been  used 
with  reference  to  every  form  of  asym- 
metrical or  otherwise  unusual  bodily  de- 
wlopment. 

The  net  result  of  one  or  more  of  these 
conditions  affecting  the  oral  cavity  is  ir- 
r^ularity.    This  is  equally  true  of  the 


nose  and  of  other  associated  parts  ac- 
cessory to  this  region,  as  it  indeed  per- 
tains more  or  less  indirectly  to  more 
remote  parts  or  to  the  human  organism 
as  a  whole. 

In  harmony  with  these  facts,  we  find 
it  also  true  that,  with  irregular  dental 
arches  and  deformed  palates,  a  defective 
nasal  form  or  development  is  always 
present  in  greater  or  minor  degree. 

It  therefore  follows  that  etiologic  fac- 
tors leading  to  abnormalities  of  one  of 
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these  interrelated  parts  must  cause  de- 
fective if  not  pathologic  conditions*  ot 
the  other.  Axiomatic  as  these  statements 
may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
their  full  significance  has  not  yet  been 
appreciated  by  dentists,  oral  surgeons, 
rhinologists,  neurologists,  general  sur- 
geons, and  general  or  other  special  prac- 
titioners of  medicine — for  the  results  of 
their  surgical  and  therapeutic  applica- 
tion might  and  should  be  made  manifest 
in  every  division  of  medical  practice. 

Through  the  study  of  the  grosser  de- 
formities of  hare-lip  and  cleft  palate,  of 
the  effect  upon  the  development  of  the 
nasal  septum  and  other  intnmasal  struc- 
tures, of  mal-directed  force  expressed 
through  abnormal  muscular  action  md 
unnatural  breathing,  as  well  as  arrested 
development  and  consequent  malforma- 
tions due  to  early  compression  of  the 
maxillsB  of  infants  in  an  effort  to  close 
the  pidate,  and  by  the  study  of  other 
factors  leading  to  an  increase  or  de- 
crease of  deformity,  which  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  more  apparent  in  the  ex- 
tremely marked  types  of  asymmetrical 
development,  it  has  become  apparent  to 
me  that  by  thfl  rearrangement  of  the 
maxillary  bones  much  might  be  done  that 
could  not  otherwise  be  so  well  accom- 
plished. I  believe  this  to  be  true  with 
regard  to  dental  irregularities  also,  and 
that  by  this  means  a  large  proportion 
of  orthodontic  procedures  now  practiced 
would  be  rendered  quite  unnecessary. 

Whatever  the  etiologic  factors  may  be. 
or  however  well  they  may  be  explained, 
the  fact  remains  that  with  deformities 
such  as  deflection  of  the  nasal  septum, 
spurs,  and  other  conditions  which  bring 
about  partial  or  complete  nasal  stenosis, 
as  with  most  dental  irregularities,  the 
one  great  requirement  in  attempting 
cure  with  larger  breathing-space  is,  more 
room  for  the  oxygenation  upon  which 
healthfulness  of  the  more  or  less  hyper- 
trophied  tissues  depends,  and  more  room 
for  erupting  tooth-crowns. 

Authors  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
have  devoted  much  thought  to  causal 
factors  of  deviated  nasal  septum,  of  in- 
tranasal deformities,  adenoids,  enlarged 
tonsils,  crowded  dental  arches,  dental 


irregularities,  and  other  abnormal  con- 
ditions in  these  regions  so  frequently 
found  in  the  same  individuals. 

The  dental  irregularities  and  the  high, 
narrow  palatal  vaults  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  adenoid  vegetations  and  to  the 
nasal  defects  which  caused  mouth-breath- 
ing, and  again,  adenoids  and  enlarged 
tonsils  have  been  attributed  to  dental  ir- 
regularities. The  adenoid  vegetations 
have  been  held  to  be  entirely  due  to  want 
of  nasal  breathing  and  insufficient  oxy- 
genation. Some  authors  have  associated 
these  defects  with  heredity,  and  to  that 
have  laid  all  the  associated  ills,  to  the 
complete  exclusion  of  other  factors,  such 
as  imperfect  physiologic  respiratory  ef- 
fect, abnormal  muscular  action,  and  the 
influence  of  other  factors  directing  or 
misdirecting  developmental  processes.  In 
short,  from  thumb-sucking  and  acci- 
dental injury  to  the  more  complicated 
embryologic  and  physiologic  factors  the 
way  has  been  paved  with  theories — all 
more  or  less  correct,  but  each  in  itself 
insufficient  to  cover  all  these  conditions. 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  nearly  all  such  pa- 
tients will  usually  reveal  other  abnormal 
features ;  sometimes  remote  parts  of  the 
body  are  found  unequally orat  leastasym- 
metrically  developed.  These  deformities, 
therefore,  could  not  result  from  any  of 
the  etiologic  factors  that  apply  only  to 
local  conditions,  and  some  general  law 
governing  a  tendency  toward  irregular 
cell-development  must  be  active  as  the 
first  factor  in  nearly  every  instance. 

While  adenoid  vegetations  are  usually 
and  apparently  almost  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  mouth-breathing  and  with 
imperfectly  developed  nares,  the  fact 
which  I  have  noted  in  former  papers, 
namely,  that  in  individuals  with  cleft 
palate,  even  in  those  with  wide  fissures 
throughout,  one  quite  commonly  finds 
masses  of  adenoids  and  much-enlarged 
tonsils,  demonstrates  that  in  such  cases, 
at  least,  restriction  of  the  nasal  space  did 
not  cause  the  vegetations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  mus- 
cular action  in  mouth-breathing,  thumb- 
sucking,  and  other  factors  of  this  char- 
acter cannot  be  denied  or  ignored,  any 
more  than  one  could  say  that  hard  labor 
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would  not  shov  its  effect  upon  the  shape 
of  the  hands,  or  that  any  organ  or  part 
of  the  body  would  not  atrophy  from 
diniae  or  become  lai^er  and  stronger  by 
exercise. 

Malocclusion,  of  course,  is  an  all-im- 
portant factor,  but  malocclusion  presup- 
poses erupted  teeth  in  order  that  there 
may  be  oceiusion  of  any  kind  whatever. 
UqI^  there  were  some  earlier  factors 
which  disarrange  the  erupting  tooth- 
crowns  or  crowd  them  out  of  place, 
there  would  be  no  malocclusion — ^that  is, 
except  in  a  comparatively  limited  class 
of  cases. 

The  various  operations  suggested  for 
the  correction  of  intranasal  deformities, 
such  as  the  Asche  operation,  the  so-called 
window  operation  as  practiced  by  Freer, 
Bellinger,  and  others,  removal  of  spurs, 
etc.,  while  frequently  and  successfully 
performed  in  skilful  hands  and  giving  a 
greater  or  smaller  amount  of  relief,  are 
aeverthelesa  somewhat  limited  in  their 
usefulness.  There  would  seem  to  be 
DO  room  for  argument  with  regard  to 
the  statement  tluit  if  the  external  walls 
of  the  naree  can  be  moved  apart,  to  the 
end  that  the  breathing-space  may  be  thus 
enlarged,  and  if  this  operation  be  accom- 
plished by  sufficiently  harmless  methods, 
the  result  would  be  very  desirable  and 
highly  beneficial.  Such  operations  I  have 
performed  for  a  number  of  years  on  pa- 
tients that  had  been  referred  to  me  by 
rhinologists. 

By  the  application  of  a  force  at  once 
simple,  direct,  and  effective,  we  are  able 
to  get  a  positive  and  prompt  result.  The 
appliance  used  (as  seen  in  Fig.  3)  con- 
sists of  bands  attached  to  the  canines 
and  molars  on  each  side,  and  so  joined 
that  when  a  bar  with  screw  and  nut 
is  attached  across  the  palate  in  the 
bicuspid  region,  the  force  applied  by 
taming  the  nut  will  cause  pressure 
against  all  of  the  teeth  upon  each  side 
of  the  dental  arch.  By  the  aid  of  pres- 
sure which  is  so  gently  applied  that  there 
is  no  pain  and  but  little  inconvenience 
for  the  patient,  it  is  possible  in  all  young 
persons  to  force  the  maxillaries  apart  by 
separating  the  median  suture  extending 
between  the  central  incisor  teeth  and  on 
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through  the  central  portion  of  the  hard 
palate.  This  method  is  also  practicable 
in  older  persons,  as  is  shown  in  our  illus- 
trations. 

Evidfflce  of  this  is  given  by  the  fact 
that  the  central  incisors  are  moved  apart 

without  an  attachment  or  a  direct  pres- 
sure of  any  kind  being  applied  to  these 
teeth. 

So  easily  is  this  accomplished  that 
members  of  the  family  usually  turn  the 
nut  at  home,  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  I  never  see  patients  that  live  tax 
away  from  my  office  from  the  time  of 
insertion  of  the  appliance  until  comple- 
tion of  the  separation. 

With  such  a  separation  of  the  maxil- 
lary bones  the  nasal  processes,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  and  the  nasal 
bones  through  ttieir  points  of  attach- 
ment, are  moved,  thus  affording  a  di- 
rect and  immediate  increase  of  space 
within  the  nares. 

With  many  dentists,  particularly  or- 
thodontists, it  is  a  common  practice  to 
enlarge  the  upper  dental  arch  in  the  cor- 
rection of  dental  irreguluities,  and  much 
benefit  to  the  nose  as  well  as  to  the  mouth 
is  usually  accomplished;  but  in  all  ap- 
pliances commonly  used  by  dentists  the 
pressure  is  chiefly  applied  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  an  osteoclast  absorption  of 
surrounding  bone.  This  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  by  Dr.  Talbot  in  his  ex- 
periments upon  dogs,  upon  whose  teeth 
he  placed  regulating  appliances.  It  was 
also  proved  by  microscopic  sections  of 
jaws  and  teeth  taken  after  pressure  had 
been  applied  for  a  sufficient  time.  To 
get  the  best  result,  however,  this  is  ex- 
actly what  should  not  take  place.  By  such 
immediate  and  direct  pressure  as  is  ex- 
erted by  the  appliances  I  use,  through  the 
marked  resistance  of  the  more  rigid  por- 
tions of  the  maxillary  bones  in  the  region 
of  the  malar  processes,  just  the  right  con- 
tra force  is  applied  to  make  the  effect 
extend  into  the  higher  regions  between 
the  maxillaries.  Direct  proof  of  this  can 
be  given  in  many  ways,  as  the  following 
examples  will  show : 

In  the  skull  here  shown  (see  Figs.  1 
and  3)  the  diameter  across  the  base  of 
the  nose,  between  the  points  marked. 
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measured  before  and  after  pressure,  was  In  one  of  the  cases  illustrated  (Fig. 
increased  one-eighth  inch,  and  across  the    3),  that  of  a  young  man  aged  twenty- 

PlQ.  1. 


upper  third  of  the  nose  one-sixteenth  nine  years,  whose  nose  was  injured  by  a 
inch.  base-ball  in  early  youth,  a  rhinologist, 
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Dr.  Nelson  M.  Black,  by  whom  the  pa- 
tient was  referred  to  me,  found  the  fol- 
lowing intranasal  condition :  "Marked 
deviation  of  the  septum;  almost  com- 
plete stenosis  on  the  affected  side." 

The  appliance  was  adjusted  on  April 
6,  1908.  Within  two  weeks  the  space 
between  the  central  incisors  appeared  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  an  actnal  en- 
largement of  the  nares  was  confirmed  on 

Fn.  3. 


examination  by  Dr.  Black,  as  well  as  by 
the  improTed  breathing  experienced  on 
&e  part  of  the  patient  himself,  thus 
proving  that  even  at  this  age  the  desired 
result  had  been  quickly  accomplished. 
Most  of  the  time  the  patient,  who  resides 
in  another  city,  was  absent,  and  had  the 
nut  of  the  appliance  turned  by  one  of 
the  members  of  his  family. 

The  next  illustration  (Fig.  5)  shows 
a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  whose  cen- 
tral incisors  present  the  same  separation, 
and  for  whom  the  maxillaries  were  parted 
with  marked  improvement  in  the  nasal 
width  in  approximately  two  weeks*  time. 
The  other  illustrations  were  taken  from 
patients  referred  to  me  by  rhinologists. 
For  all  of  these  patients  the  desired  nasal 


space  was  secured  promptly  and  ef- 
fectually. To  these  illustrations  might 
be  added  a  long  list  of  other  patients 
who,  with  precisely  the  same  result,  have 
received  the  same  treatment  in  my  prac- 
tice during  the  past  few  years ;  the  repeti- 
tion, however,  by  citation  of  other  ex- 
amples is  not  necessary.  All  of  these 
cases  show  a  deviation  of  the  nose  from 
the  central  facial  line — an  imaginary 


Fio.  4. 


though  clinically  very  useful  line  to 
which  I  have  previously  called  at- 
tention, and  which  runs  through  the 
center  of  the  forehead,  the  tip  of  the 
nose,  and  the  center  of  the  chin.  De- 
viation from  this  line  in  one  way  or 
another  is  a  fairly  certain  indication  of 
perverted  nasal  and  maxillary  growth, 
leading  almost  invariably  to  pathologic 
intranasal  conditions. 

Especially  among  growing  children 
who  have  been  treated  by  this  method 
there  has  been  amarked  physical  improve- 
ment, and  an  increase  in  weight  has  been 
the  almost  uniform  result.  Many  of 
them  had  previously  been  unable  to  at- 
tend school  regularly  on  account  of  the 
tendency  to  nasfd,  pharyngeal,  and  bron- 
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chial  affections.  Nervousness  was  almost 
invariably  very  greatly  relieved.  This 
IB  believed  to  be  due  to  two  nasons: 
(1)  The  breathing  apparatus  is  im- 
proved along  with  the  improvement  in 
general  health  to  be  expected  from  bet- 
ter aeration  and  freedom  from  diseased 
nasal  secretions ;  and  (2)  That  condition 
to  which  Kieman  has  called  attention 
is  removed,  caused  by  the  crowding  to- 
gether of  the  dental  arches  with  a  tend- 
ency to  nerve  irritation  which  quite  fre- 


ment  can  be  made  a  very  important  fac- 
tor in  safeguarding  against  tnbercnloBiB. 
It  is  so  easily  accomplished,  and  the  re- 
sults are  so  greatly  beneficial,  that  it 
should  be  applied  to  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  growing  children  who  are 
unquestionably  more  susceptible  to  pneu- 
monic and  bronchial  affections  by  reason 
of  the  difficulties  under  which  they  labor 
from  an  imperfect  breathing  apparatus. 
This  treatment  offers  a  possibility  of  re- 
lief that  is  specially  important  m  view 


Fig.  6. 


quently  manifests  itself  not  only  in  in- 
creased nervousness  of  a  general  char- 
acter, but  also  in  the  development  of 
neurotic  tendencies  leading  to  chorea, 
epilepsy,  and  other  similar  affections. 
These  affections,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  might  probably  have  been  averted 
if  these  patients  could  have  been  tided 
over  the  critical  periods  in  their  develop- 
ment. This  has  been  recognized  by  Dr. 
Talbot,  and  the  periods  are  named  by  him 
the  periods  of  stress.  It  is  certainly  a 
curious  fact  that  even  with  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  the  appliance  in  their 
mouths  and  the  bar  across  the  palate, 
such  children  have  a  tendency  to  become 
less  nervous,  have  an  increased  appetite, 
and  show  a  general  advance  in  develop- 
ment almost  from  the  very  first  few  days 
after  the  pressure  has  been  exerted. 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  treat- 


of  the  well-known  increasing  instances 
of  deformities — arrested  development  in 
the  maxillary  region  being  more  marked 
in  each  generation  under  the  infiuence  of 
conditions  created  by  our  so-called  civil- 
ization. After  all,  the  total  sum  of  ad- 
vanced treatment  of  tuberculosis  may 
be  expressed  in  a  few  words:  more  and 
better  air,  more  and  better  food.  Since 
hare-lip  and  cleft  palate  are  merely  dif- 
ferent and  more  marked  forms  of  or^, 
nasal,  and  labial  deformity,  it  naturally 
follows  that  maxillary  readjustment  might 
be  expected  to  yield  valuable  results 
also  in  these  Sections.  Maxillary  re- 
adjustment has  thus  become  an  essential 
part  of  the  system  of  treatment  which  I 
follow,  and  large  numbers  of  otherwise 
practically  hopeless  cases  have  been  suc- 
cessfully corrected. 

Among  the  varieties  of  cases  of  deft 
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palate  requiriiig  this  treatment,  we  find 
the  following: 

First :  Congenital  forms  of  associated 
hare-lip  and  cleft  palate,  with  charac- 
teristic deformity  before  any  operation 
whAterer  has  been  performed. 

Second:  Infants  on  whom  lip  opera- 
tion has  not  been  performed  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  increase  of  the  deformity  by 
bony  fixation  of  the  deformed  part. 

Third:  Older  persons  and  children 
with  fissures  through  hoth  the  hard  and 
soft  palates  too  wide>  and  with  the  arch 
of  the  palatal  walls  too  flat  to  admit  of 
successful  cbsnre  by  methods  of  opera- 
tion such  as  are  usually  employed. 

Fourth:  Cases  in  which  as  a  result 
of  early  ill-advised  operation  there  has 
been  an  arrested  development  of  the  up- 
per jaw  witii  consequent  irregular  emp- 
tion  of  the  teeth  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  crowd  them  toward  the  center  of  the 
mouth,  thus  reducing  the  size  of  the 
palate,  but  in  which  no  erupting  germs 
of  teeth  have  been  injured,  the  full  num- 
ber of  teeth  being  still  present. 

Fifth :  Cases  in  which  the  passing  of 
sntnres  through  the  maxillary  bones  in 
early  infancy,  or  nndne  compression,  has 
intmered  with  the  development  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  affected  teeth 
from  erupting. 

Hy  method  of  treatment  of  cases  of 
class  No.  1  has  been  fully  described  in 
previous  papers,  therefore  it  is  unneces- 
saiy  to  go  into  the  detail  of  this  treat- 
ment, but  the  principle  of  the  various 
steps  may  be  summed  up  in  t}ie  state- 
ment that  before  a  radical  surgical  opera- 
tion of  any  kind  is  attempted,  an  effort 
must  be  made  to  readjust  the  deformed 
parts  by  simple  and  natural  means,  to 
the  end  that  later  operations  may  be 
simplified  and  accomplished  more  natn- 
lally. 

ik  dass  Ko.  2  it  is  not  practicable  to 
restore  the  premaxillary  to  its  proper 
position  between  the  other  divisions  of 
the  maxillary  bones  by  pressure  without 
surgical  intervention,  as  is  usually 
practicable  with  class  No.  1,  because 
of  the  fact  that  in  many  of  these 
eases  delay  has  allowed  the  formation  of 
too  renstant  bone.   This  delay  has  also 


brought  about  such  a  perverted  form  as 
to  require  the  fracture  of  the  deformed 
bony  parts  and  the  readjustment  with 
wires  acting  as  splints  and  holding  the 
parts  in  proper  position  until  union  has 
taken  place.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  excessively  developed  por- 
tion of  the  permanently  deformed  vomer 
la  order  that  the  premaxilla  and  the  nasal 
septum  with  the  cartilaginous  parts  of 
the  nose  may  be  placed  in  as  nearly  their 
normal  relation  as  possible.  Of  these 
cases  we  might  quote  and  illustrate  many 
examples,  but  the  treatment  which  they 
require  is  so  obvious  that  a  detailed  M- 
scription  is  unnecessary. 

Class  No.  3  comprises  cases  of  cleft 
through  the  hard  and  soft  palates  in 
which,  by  reason  of  arrested  development 
or  of  forcing  apart  the  sides  of  the  palate 
— ^through  the  fact  of  the  opening  ex< 
tending  throughout — the  pala&l  waBs  on 
each  side  of  the  fissure  are  so  narrow  and 
ill-developed  and  the  fissures  so  wide  that 
in  performing  muco-periosteal  nrano^ 
plasty  and  s^phylorrhaphy,  the  flaps 
would  be  so  scant  as  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  joined  in  the  me- 
dian line  without  too  much  tension  and 
without  such  injury  as  would  interfere 
with  the  circulation  and  thus  tend  to 
sloughing.  In  other  words,  cases  that 
would  commonly  be  classed  among  those 
beyond  the  limit  of  favorable  indication 
for  ordinary  methods  of  operation  can 
be  reduced  to  conditions  whereby  com- 
plete and  perfect  closure  of  the  {Mtlate  is 
possible,  by  the  use  of  an  appliance  quite 
similar  to  the  one  used  in  separating  the 
maxillaries,  save  that  it  is  so  constructed 
as  to  exert  pressure  in  an  inward  instead 
of  an  outward  direction.  Moreover,  with 
the  sufficient  abundance  of  tissues  gained 
by  reason  of  the  narrowing  of  the  palate, 
good  speech  can  be  rendered  possible.  In 
one  such  case,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion [exhibiting] ,  the  fissure  was  so  wide 
in  the  beginning  that  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  a  closure  could  be  made 
only  by  means  of  some  sort  of  artificial 
substitute.  The  next  illustration,  how- 
ever [exhibiting]  shows  that  the  cleft  has 
been  perfectly  closed,  and  the  patient  is 
a  living  evidence  of  the  fact  that  at 
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twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of  age 

this  operation  may  be  accomplished,  with 
reasonably  good  speech  as  a  result. 

To  prevent  the  narrowing  of  the  nares 
which  might  be  expected  to  occur  from 
the  use  of  force  applied  ia  an  opposite  di- 
rection from  that  employed  when  widen- 
ing of  the  nares  is  desired,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cut  through  the  external  plates 
of  the  maxillary  bones,  and  particularly 
through  the  malar  processes  and  back 
of  the  tuberosities,  bo  that  the  aides  of 
the  jaw  will  yield  and  allow  the  nar- 
rowing of  the  pdate  without  compression 
in  the  nasal  region. 

For  patients  upon  whom  closure  or  at- 
tempted closure  of  the  palate  fissure  has 
been  performed  according  to  well-known 
methods  by  forcibly  crowding  together 
and  wiring  the  maxillaries,  something 
must  be  done.  This  class  is  apparently 
increasing,  because  of  the  fact  that  chil- 
dren so  treated  in  infancy  are  now  reach- 
ing an  age  when  the  disastrous  results 
are  noticeable. 

As  an  example  of  this  class  a  series  of 
cases  may  be  presented  which  illustrate 
very  fairly  some  of  the  unfortunate  con- 
ditions that  require  correction  before 
these  individuals  can  ever  hope  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  good  spe^h,  appear- 
ance, and  health  which  are  their  birth- 
right, and  which  they  would  enjoy  in  a 
much  greater  degree  had  other  methods 
of  treatment  been  pursued. 

Case  I.  An  infant  of  approximately 
one  year  of  age,  with  double  hare-lip 
and  cleft  palate.  In  this  case  shortly 
after  birth  wires  had  been  passed 
through  the  maxillary  bones  and  across 
the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of 
the  fissure,  lead  plates  adjusted,  and 
the  wires  twisted  in  an  effort  to  bring 
the  tissues  into  contact  upon  each  side 
of  the  fissure.  The  practice  of  closing 
the  palate  first  and  the  lip  afterward 
had  been  followed.  The  suffering  of  this 
infant  was  described  as  having  been  very 
great ;  death  was  narrowly  averted.  The 
palate  was  only  partly  and  very  imper- 
fectly closed,  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  projecting  prcmaxilla  was 
thus  permanently  crowded  outof  its  right- 
ful place,  the  face  being  hideously  nar- 


rowed, and  it  could  only  be  expected  thai 
future  development  would  emphasize  the 
deformed  face,  nose,  mouth,  and  palate. 
Any  attempt  at  future  correction  could 
only  be  made  in  the  direction  of  modify- 
ing the  malformation,  since  such  resul'ft 
with  regard  to  both  speech  and  appear- 
ance as  might  have  been  attained  if  the 
lip  had  been  first  properly  closed  with 
the  premaxilla  in  its  proper  place  were 
absolutely  impossible. 

Case  II.  A  boy  [exhibiting]  who 
came  under  my  care  eight  years  aftgr 
fire  previous  operations  had  been  un- 
successful. The  original  deformity  was 
single  hare-lip  and  cleft  palate,  and  the 
first  operation  performed  was  of  the 
character  already  described  for  case  I. 
The  attempted  closure  of  the  palate  fixed 
the  maxillaries  in  such  an  abnormal  posi- 
tion that  the  surgical  conditions  incident 
to  lip-closure  were  undoubtedly  rendered 
more  difficult,  the  result  of  which  wiu 
that  none  of  the  five  operations,  the  last 
two  of  which  had  been  performed  by  a 
most  skilful  surgeon,  was  sufficient  to 
give  the  desired  result,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  re-operate  upon  both  lip 
and  palate  in  separate  operations  before 
an  improvement  in  speech  and  appear- 
ance could  be  secured. 

Case  III.  An  infant  [exhibiting] 
for  whom  a  closure  of  the  palate  fissure 
was  first  attempted,  the  case  being  one 
of  a  single  hare-lip  and  cleft  palate,  by 
the  method  described  for  case  I.  Thifi 
child  at  nearly  two  years  of  age  has  a 
marked  depression  in  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  upper  jaw;  almost  no  teeth 
are  erupting.  We  therefore  know  that 
this  deformity  will  become  more  appar- 
ent with  advancing  years. 

Case  IV.  The  illustration  (Fig.  6) 
shows  the  girl  patient  as  she  was  at  one 
year  of  age  after  a  similar  operation  upon 
her  palate  had  been  performed  at  two 
months  of  age,  and  her  lip  having  been 
closed  at  the  same  operation.  As  fre- 
quently occurs  in  such  cases,  through 
the  inability  to  care  for  the  lip  and  the 
palate  when  both  are  closed  at  the  same 
time,  the  lip  sloughed  from  the  cartilagi- 
nous wing  of  the  nose  down  to  the  angle 
of  the  mouth  on  that  side.  Fig.  7  shows 
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the  Bame  little  one  as  in  Fig  6,  after 
operation. 

Case  V.  A  little  girl  of  two  years 
of  age  [exhibiting],  for  whom  in  early 


Fio.  6. 


infancy  the  same  kind  of  operation 
was  performed  as  for  case  III,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  result,  and  though  the 
patient  was  one  year  older,  nearly  all 
the  deciduous  upper  teeth  have  failed 
to  erupt,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that 
they  ever  will  erupt. 

Case  VI.  A  little  boy  of  four  years 
of  age  [exhibiting],  whose  case  I  have 
previously  reported,  upon  whom  the 
same  kind  of  operation  was  performed 
as  in  cases  IV  and  V  in  early  infancy, 
and  with  the  same  result. 

Case  VIL  The  illustration  (Fig.  8) 
shows  the  mouth  of  a  young  girl  now 
thirteen  years  old,  who  had  three  suc- 
cessire  unsuccessful  operations  performed 
upon  her  palate  and  lip  in  early  infancy. 
The  picture  needs  no  elaboration.  It 
speaks  for  itself.  There  is  less  than 
lulf  an  inch  of  space  between  the  perma- 
nent central  incisor  and  the  first  molar 
on  one  side,  and  but  little  more  space  be- 
tween the  same  teeth  upon  the  other 


side.  The  entire  anterior  portion  of  her 
face  in  the  region  of  the  upper  lip  and 
the  nose  is  depressed  and  deformed,  and 
there  is  no  indication  of  erupting  teeth 

Fig.  7. 


to  give  hope  of  future  developmental  im- 
provement. 

Fia.  8. 


Case  VIII.  A  boy,  eight  years  old 
[exhibiting],  whose  palate  was  closed 
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in  early  infancy  vith  apparently  good  re- 
sult. When  he  came  under  my  charge 
his  upper  arch  was  so  contracted  that 
some  of  the  permanent  teeth  had  erupted 
almost  in  the  central  portion  of  his  pal- 
ate. Nasal  catarrh  was  very  marked  on 
account  of  intranasal  deformity,  middle- 
ear  disease  had  cansed  deafness  in  one 
ear,  and  a  mastoiditis  had  already  been 
treated  by  operation.  Even  approxi- 
mately correct  speech  was,  of  course, 
impossible,  there  being  a  chronic  nasal 
obstruction  and  insufiScient  room  for  the 
tongue  to  perform  its  normal  functions 
in  producing  speech. 

C(ue  IX.  A  boy  of  about  eight 
years  of  age  [exhibiting],  with  almost 
precisely  the  same  condition  and  with  a 
practically  identical  clinical  history  as 


the  one  in  case  YIII,  except  that  no 
mastoid  operation  had  been  performed. 
Yet  in  both  of  these  cases  the  operation  ; 
at  the  period  of  infancy  appeared  to  be  '. 

successfuL 

Where,  if  not  in  such  a  body  as  this, 
could  one  hope  to  appeal  for  the  cor- 
rection of  patiiologic  conditions  that  lie 
at  the  very  door  of  the  profession  cry- 
ing for  relief?  To  whom  may  we  look 
in  the  evolution  of  the  broader,  greater 
scientific  po^ibilities  of  oral  treatment, 
if  not  to  the  members  of  the  society  of 
that  state  which  claims  for  its  home  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  the  birthplace  of 
modem  oral  surgery — the  home  of  Qar- 
retson?  With  these  thoughts  in  mind, 
I  thank  you. 


STPHIUS  IN  ITS  RSIiATIOI^'S  TO  DBNTITION". 


Br  Dr.  JOSBPB  QATALLARO,  Ploreatw,  Italy. 


(Continued  from  vol.  I,  page  1344.) 

(  in.  ) 


Bklationshif  BXTWBEir  Dental  Ebo- 
siozr,  Iktebstitul  Kebatitis,  and 

BiSTITBBANGES  OF  HEABING.  (HuT- 

ohxnbon's  Tbud.) 

flY)  Jonathan  Hutchinson  the  merit  is 
I    due  of  having  established  the  famous 
triad  which  rightly  bears  his  name 
as  the  syndrome  of  hereditary  syphilis. 

He  noted  that  in  hereditary  syphilitic 
subjects  disturbances  of  the  eye,  ear,  and 
teetii  are  found,  together  or  singly,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  when  in  a 
subject  dental  erosions,  interstitial  kera- 
titis, and  disturbances  of  the  ear  (puru- 
lent otitis  media,  deafness)  are  present, 
one  can  make  the  diagnosis  of  hereditary 
syphilis.  This  theory  was  accepted  and 
is  still  accepted  today,  all  clinicians 
agreeing  on  its  diagnostic  vdue.  The 


triad,  however,  does  not  always  present 
its  three  characteristic  lesions — often  but 
one  or  two  are  present. 

The  relative  frequency  of  the  three 
kinds  of  dystrophic  stigmata  as  demon- 
strated by  Hutchinson  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  statistics  collected  by  Sid- 
ler-Huguenin  in  125  cases  of  hereditary 
syphilis : 


Interstitial  keratitis 
Hutchinson's  teeth, 
Alterations  of  the  ear. 


74  cases 
55  " 
20 


According  to  statistics  of  Professor 
Foumier,  collected  from  247  observa- 
tions : 


Ocular  lesions, 
Dental  dystrophiea, 
Auricular  lesions, 


107  cases  (43  per  cent) 
87  "  (39  "  "  ) 
36    "      (14    *■     "  ) 
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The  statistics  of  E.  Foumier,  compris- 
ing 233  cases,  show  the  following  figures : 

Ocular  leflions,  114  cases  (48  per  cent.) 

Dental  dystrophies,  110  "  (47  "  "  ) 
Auricular  lesioiu,      44    "     (18   "     "  ) 

Dental  dystrophies  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  their  relation  to  the  triad  and 
to  the  other  hereditary  syphilitic  lesions. 

The  relationship  between  the  dental 
lesions  and  the  ocular  and  auricular 
l^ons,  according  to  the  author's  own 
obeerrations,  is  as  follows:  In  37  cases 
with  dental  lesions,  ocular  lesions  were 
found  twenty-five  times  (74  per  cent.), 
auricular  lesions  nine  times  {25  per 
cent.). 

Hutchinson's  first  observations  have 
been  somewhat  supplemented.  A  num- 
ber of  other  dental  deformities,  for  in- 
stance, which  had  not  been  observed  or 
recorded  by  the  great  English  physician, 
have  been  added  to  the  crescentic  tooth. 
To  the  disturbances  of  the  ear,  dry  otitis, 
various  symptoms  of  fulminant  deafness, 
and  an  attenuated  form  of  progressive 
deafness  hare  been  added.  To  inter- 
stitial keratitis,  the  l»ions  of  the  iris  and 
of  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  the  ophthalmo- 
Bcopic  stigmata  described  in  so  masterly 
a  manner  by  Antonelli,  have  been  added. 
All  these  new  studies  and  observations 
tend  to  show  that  in  the  alterations  of 
the  eye,  as  well  as  in  the  dental  or  auric- 
alar  alterations,  lesions  are  found  which 
are  characteristic  in  themselves  and 
pathognomonic  of  hereditary  syphilis. 
In  the  following  paragraphs  we  shall  give 
a  brief  risumS  of  the  triad. 

ACRICULAR  StIOUATA. 

Disturbances  of  the  ear  are  not  in- 
frequent in  hereditary  syphilis.  Accord- 
ing to  Hutchinson  and  Jackson  there 
are  ten  cases  of  deafness  in  every  100 
syphilitic  subjects  (1:10),  or  according 
to  Poumier,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
per  cent.  The  internal  ear  is  particu- 
larly often  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most 
serious  manifestations  of  tardy  heredi- 
tary syphilis,  namely,  fulminant  deaf- 
ness, which  in  a  short  time  becomes  com- 
plete.   Omitting  the  lesions  of  the  ex- 


ternal ear,  which  do  not  concern  our 
subject,  we  shall  emphasize  the  lesions 
of  the  internal  ear,  %.e.  profound  ful- 
minant deafness,  purul^t  otitis  media, 
in  their  relation  to  hereditary  syphilis, 
as  these  lesions  belong  to  the  triad. 

Purulent  otitis  media  is  ordinarily 
found  during  the  first  period  of  life; 
otitis  interna  begins  from  the  eighth  to 
the  twentieth  year  according  to  Hutchin- 
son, Lancereaui,  Pierce,  and  Davidson, 
and  is  found  more  frequently  in  women. 
Otitis  media  generally  depends  on  pre- 
mature hereditary  syphilis,  otitis  interna 
upon  tardy  hereditary  sy^jhilis.  The 
anatomical  lesions  of  the  internal  and 
median  ear  in  hereditary  syphilis  have 
been  studied  very  little  and  insufficiently, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  decalcification  of  bone  and  of  the 
small  amount  of  material  available. 

In  the  tympanic  cavity  different  de- 
grees of  inflammation  are  found,  which 
vary  from  a  little  serum  to  a  plastic, 
purulent  exudate  and  a  generalize  sup- 
puration with  perforation  of  the  tym- 
panic membrane  and  destruction  of  the 
ossicles,  followed  by  defects  in  hearing, 
by  osteo-periostitis  of  tiie  wall  of  the 
tympanic  cavity,  mastoid  abscess,  phlo- 
gosis  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  of  the  sinuses,  ete.,  and  by 
necrosis  of  the  labyrinth.  One  may  even 
find  synechite  between  the  organs  in  the 
tympanic  cavity,  and  especially  in .  the 
membrane  near  the  promontory. 

Symptomatology.  Clinically,  chronic 
otitis  media  in  such  cases  presents  special 
characteristics.  It  develops  suddenly, 
especially  in  very  young  subjects  with 
hereditary  syphilis,  a  few  weeks  or  months 
after  birth,  without  local  or  general  re- 
action, without  fever  or  pain.  It  easily 
becomes  chronic  if  not  properly  taken 
care  of,  and  then  is  very  persistent 
though  quite  painless.  Often  it  develops 
into  lesions  of  the  bony  walls  and  necro- 
sis of  the  petroua  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  This  lesion  is  unilateral  or 
bilateral.  If  bilateral  it  is  very  seri- 
ous, as  it  affects  especially  children  be- 
low seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  who  in 
consequence  may  become  deaf  and  dumb. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  may  be  found 
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in  older  subjects,  as  in  the  case  observed 
by  Hennebert,  which  is  also  interesting 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  appearance  of 
the  tympanic  membranes,  Bu^estive  of 
interstitial  keratitis,  s 

Brides  purulent  otitis  media,  Gra- 
denigo  considers  as  syphilitic — 

Dry  otitis,  which  is  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  interstitial  keratitis  and  den- 
tal malformations,  but  is  also  found  alone 
as  a  single  sign  of  hereditary  syphilis. 
It  is  characterized  by  rapid  progressive 
deafness,  sometimes  extending  to  the  in- 
ternal ear,  and  by  an  attenuated  form 
of  progressive  deafness,  which  has  the 
character  of  chronic  catarrhal  otitis 
media  and  quickly  extends  to  the  laby- 
rinth. 

Labyrintkiiis.  The  morbid  process  as 
developed  in  the  internal  ear  may  be 
said  to  be  quite  unknown;  we  can  sup- 
pose that  the  lesions  of  the  labyrinth 
in  hereditary  syphilis  are  similar  to  the 
ones  found  in  acquired  syphilis,  i.e. 
hyperemia  of  all  the  parts,  especially  in 
the  cochlea,  hemorrhage  in  the  mem- 
branous lamina  of  the  borders,  in  the 
remotest  part  of  Corti's  canal,  infiltra- 
tions, exostosis,  alterations  of  the  ras- 
cnlu:  walls.  The  vascular  alterations 
appear  to  be  the  commonest. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
arteries  of  the  internal  ear  are  subject  to 
sclerosis,  as  in  tertiary  syphilis.  Bara- 
toux  has  in  one  case  observed  an  oblit- 
erant  arteritis  of  the  Tessela  of  the 
labyrinth. 

At  times  connective-tissue  hypertrophy, 
atrophy  and  destruction  of  the  function- 
ing epithelium  and  in  an  advanced  stage 
calcareous  infiltrations  and  neoformations 
of  bony  tissue  may  occur. 

The  auricular  lesion  can  be  unilateral 
or  bilateral.  Generally  it  involves  both 
sides,  and  the  bilaterality  may  be  simul- 
taneous or  successive,  similarly  to  what 
occurs  in  parenchymatous  keratitis.  The 
course  and  the  malignancy  of  the  disease 
vary  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
syphilitic  infection. 

According  to  Gradenigo  there  are  three 
forms  of  pypliilis  of  the  labyrinth : 

(a)  Labt/rintkitia  slowly  developing. 
The  beginning  is  insidious.   Sounds  are 


hardly  perceptible;  dizziness  is  rare. 
Deafness  comes  very  slowly. 

(b)  Lahyrinihiiis  rapidly  developing. 
This  is  the  commonest  form.  Its  begin- 
ning and  evolution  are  rapid.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  subjective  sounds,  and  is 
soon  followed  by  deafness  and  by  a  state 
of  dizziness.  It  may  be  unilateral  or 
bilateral. 

(c)  Labyrinthitis  suddenly  developing, 
apoplectic  and  fulminant.  Deafne»  in 
this  form  is  fulminant.  Politzer  has 
noticed  a  case  of  complete  deafness  three 
days  after  the  first  disturbance  in  hear- 
ing. The  lesion  is  generally  bilateral. 
It  may  cease  or  improve.  It  develojM 
suddenly  without  any  lesion  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  middle  ear.  It  is  character- 
ized by  painful  hyperacusis,  not  respond- 
ing to  treatment,  with  nocturnal  irrita- 
tions ;  by  a  marked  diminution  of  hear^ 
ing,  daily  increasing  to  complete  deafness 
(fulminant  deafness) ;  by  a  marked 
diminution  or  complete  loss  of  cranial 
perception ;  by  an  indistinct  or  entirely 
lacking  perception  of  sounds;  by  the 
clinical  absence  of  lesions  which  would 
aid  in  the  diagnosis,  and  by  its  almost 
constant  resistance  to  the  specific  treat- 
ment. De  Haan  in  his  "Surdity  bi- 
laterale  complete  due  h  la  Syphilis  h£r6- 
ditaire,  1884,"  describes  a  case  of  loss 
of  hearing  in  one  single  night. 

Labyrinthitis  is  often  accompanied  by 
irido-choroiditis,  and  the  two  diseases 
combined  rapidly  produce  blindness  and 
deafness;  generally,  however,  it  is  ac- 
companied by  interstitial  keratitis,  which 
precedes  it  by  a  few  weeks  or  more. 

The  pathogenesis  of  syphilitic  deaf- 
ness has  not  yet  been  explained.  Hutch- 
inson admitted  a  lesion  of  the  auricular 
nerve  similar  to  syphilitic  neuro-ret- 
initis,  with  white  post-neurotic  atrophy. 
Others,  on  account  of  the  simultaneous- 
ness  of  the  bilateral  lesion,  admit  an 
alteration  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle :  Baratoux  advances  a  vascular 
theory,  and  we  are  awaiting  a  final  de- 
cision from  future  studies  and  observa^ 
tioni:. 

We  may  even  be  dealing  with  progres- 
sive deafness,  generally  depending  upon 
sclerosis  of  syphilitic  origin.   As  a  con- 
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sequence  of  syphilitic  deafness  we  may 
even  have  dumbness,  which  we  can  es- 
pecially well  understand  if  the  deafness 
occur  during  the  first  years  of  life.  The 
hereditary  syphilitic  patient  becomes 
damb  because  he  has  become  deaf. 

OcDLAB  Stigmata. 

Interstitial  Jceratitis.  The  ocular 
stigmata  are  the  most  nupierous,  most 
important,  most  characteristic  and  com- 
monest lesions  in  hereditary  syphilis,  and 
contribute  much  in  the  investigation  of 
this  disease.  Besides  interstitial  kera- 
titis as  described  by  Hutchinson,  modem 
studies  have  revealed  a  number  of  other 
lesions  in  the  eye  depending  upon  hered- 
itary syphilis.  Foumier  classifies  them 
as  follows : 

(1)  Strabismus. 

(2)  Ocular  stigmata  and  relics  of  le- 
gions in  the  cornea,  the  iris,  and  the 
fondns  of  the  eye. 

(3)  Functional  disturbances  of  the 
ocular  apparatus  (nystagmus,  strabis- 
mus) or  of  the  sight  (congenital  ambly- 
opia, hemeralopia) . 

(4)  Malformations  in  exceptional 
cases. 

Interstitial  keratitis  is  characterized 
by  a  diffuse  haziness,  which  first  affects 
the  cornea  of  one  eye  and  later  that  of 
the  other.  If  this  haziness  extends  over 
the  entire  cornea  and  is  malignant  and 
binocular,  blindness  may  ensue,  which  is 
generally  transitory  and  las^  on  an 
average  from  three  to  six  months.  This 
form  of  keratitis,  even  in  its  relics,  can 
be  differentiated  from  common  keratitis 
as  follows:  The  opacities  are  more  or 
less  deep,  not  superficial,  an  absence  of 
facets  or  epithelial  depressions  is  found, 
and  an  habitual  persistence  for  some 
Tears  at  least  of  a  fine  vascular  reticulum, 
sometimes  of  one  or  two  little  vessels  in 
the  deep  parts  of  the  cornea.  The 
anatomical  pathological  lesions  are  rep- 
resented by  infiltrations  of  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  cornea  and  by  neoforma- 
tions  of  vessek.  Sometimes  also  the  iris 
and  the  choroid  take  part  in  the  morbid 
process,  and  this  uveitis  may  represent 
the  relapse  of  an  old  process,  because 


often  parenchymatous  keratitis  appears 
in  eyes  which  have  already  borne  stig- 
mata of  an  old  iritis  or  choroiditis, 
evolved  during  intra-uterine  life  or  dur- 
ing the  first  period  of  extra-uterine  life. 

Antonelli  believes  that  parenchyma- 
tous keratitis  is  generally,  if  not  al- 
ways, secondary  to  such  lesions  of  the 
uveal  portion,  especially  of  the  anterior 
part  (ophthalmoscopic  examination  of 
the  ora  serrata,  by  Trantaa'  method). 

In  keratitis  there  are  no  serious  symp- 
toms of  irritation  nor  pains.  The  lesion 
may  last  for  two  or  three  months,  even 
for  two  years  or  more.  It  affects  both 
eyes,  simultaneously  or  successively. 
Sometimes  it  entirely  disappears,  in  other 
cases  it  leaves  marks  on  the  cornea,  dif- 
fused turbidity,  vascular  relics,  etc. 

Keratitis  may  manifest  itself  between 
the  second  and  the  twentieth  year  of 
life  or  even  later,  but  it  often  appears 
between  the  eighth  and  the  fifteenth  year. 
It  might  appear  to  be  of  toxic  or  dys- 
crasic  (Panas)  origin,  and  according  to 
Foumier  belongs  to  the  para-syphilitic 
lesions,  but  the  modern  researches  con- 
cerning the  spirilla  and  into  the  presence 
of  spirochaeta  in  their  different  manifes- 
tations of  congenital  or  acquired  syphilis 
modify  this  view  and  suggest  the  bac- 
terial nature  of  these  lesions. 

Stigmata  of  the  iris.  These  are  prin- 
cipally found  in  the  pupil,  and  consist  of 
all  the  possible  relics  of  iritis,  i.e.  per- 
manent deformations  of  the  orifice  of 
the  iris  of  different  grade  and  form, 
synechise  of  various  kinds,  pseudo-mem- 
branous deposits  in  the  pupillary  field, 
pigmentary  alterations,  disappearance  of 
the  crypts  as  in  tabetics  (Antonelli),  etc. 

Stigmata  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye 
consists  in  relics  of  choro-retinitic  al- 
terations with  large  ophthalmoscopic 
lesions,  and  in  the  rudimentary  ophthal- 
moscopic stigmata  of  Antonelli. 

I.  The  former  are  of  two  principal 
forms:  (n)  Atrophic  or  sclerotic  fo- 
cuses of  the  choro-retina ;  (&)  Pig- 
mentary choro-retinic  deposits,  which 
are  easily  recognized  lesions  of  sure  diag- 
nostic significance. 

The  first  form  consists  of  round  or  ir- 
regular spots  one-quEuter  and  one-third,, 
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or  more  frequently  one-half  the  size  of 
the  papillary  diameter  or  even  Isurger, 
first  yellowish  (ezudatiTe)^  then  vhitish, 
and  finally  of  a  white  tendinous  color 
(destruction  of  the  choro-retina,  white 
color  of  the  sclerotic  membrane). 

The  second  form  is  characterized  by 
black  spots  of  Tarious  number  and  size, 
and  of  rounded,  elliptic,  or  irregular 
form.  The  color  is  a  moi%  or  less  in- 
tense black,  and  often  the  focus  repre- 
sents a  mixture  of  atrophic  spots  and  of 
pigment  accumulations. 

Sometimes  a  black  irregular  ring  com- 
pletely surrounds  the  papilla.  Quite 
often,  though,  this  ring  is  incomplete, 
and  is  formed  by  one  or  two  uniform 
sectors  (pigmentary  ring  of  the  papilla, 
complete  or  in  sectors,  of  Antonelli ;  pig- 
mentary relic  of  central  or  peri-papil- 
lary choro-retinitis,  which  evinces  char- 
acteristics of  hereditary  syphilis). 

II.  Rudimeniary  ophthalmoscopic  st^~ 
mata  of  hereditary  ^phUis  of  Anionelli. 
Under  this  name  we  must  list  the  traces 
of  optic,  papillary  or  retrobulbar  neu- 
ritis, the  signs  of  retinic  vascolitis,  of 
choro-retinitis,  or  simply  the  pigmen- 
tary dystrophies  of  the  choro-retina,  re- 
mains of  pathologic  or  dystrophic  pro- 
cesses of  intra-uterine  life  or  of  the  fint 
period  of  infancy. 

These  lesions  of  the  fimdus  of  tiie  eye, 
though  very  often  rudimentary,  contrib- 
ute the  commonest  stigmata  of  hereditary 
syphilitic  subjects.  They  are  never  miss- 
ing, and  we  may  say  that  Ihey  constitute 
the  best  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis 
and  confirm  the  diagnosis  in  dubious 
cases.  These  rudimentary  stigmata  are 
essentially  as  follows: 

(1)  Dark  gray  slate-like  tint  of  the 
fundus  of  the  eye,  which  is  generally 
found  in  the  circumpapillary  region. 

(2)  Finely  granular  pigmentation, 
formed  by  very  minute  black  spots.  The 
fundus  of  the  eye  seems  sprinkled  with 
coal-dnst.  This  phenomenon  is  more  or 
less  extended,  and  generally  occupies  the 
equatorial  region  of  the  fundus. 

(3)  Stellate  pigmentary  spots  of  the 
shape  of  osteoblasts.  Like  the  bone  cor- 
puscles, these  present  numerous  fine  ir- 
radiating prolongations,  resembling  ten- 


tacles or  filaments.  If  numerous  and  well 
shaped  they  constitute  the  stellate  spoti 
of  the  classic  pigmental^  retinitis,  also 
located  in  the  ^natorial  region  of  the 
fundus. 

The  rudimentary  stigmata  are  found 
to  be  always  or  almost  always  bilateral, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  symmetrical, 
which  is  one  important  clinical  charac- 
teristic of  affections  of  infectious  origin, 
especially  o^  syphilis,  as  Fanas  main- 
tains. 

What  is  the  diagnostic  value  of  these 
different  ocular  lesions?  Zimmerman, 
in  a  recent  study,  tends  to  prove  that 
many  parenchymatous  keratites  are 
originated  and  caused  by  tnbercalosis, 
either  because  Koch's  bacillus  is  found 
in  the  dififerent  organs  previously  at- 
tacked, or  because  it  is  found  in  the  eye 
itself,  and  sometimes  in  the  corneal  in- 
filtration. Other  authors  go  farther  and 
conclude  that  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  and 
all  the  dyscrasic  affections  of  long  dura- 
tion may  in  the  same  manner  as  syph- 
ilis produce  not  only  corneal  alterations, 
but  all  the  toxic  disturbances  of  Hutch- 
inson's triad,  and  that  consequently 
parenchymatous  keratitis  ought  not  to 
be  cofisidered  as  a  sure  sign  of  heredi- 
tary syphilis. 

Darier  is  not  of  this  opinion,  believ- 
ing that  keratitis  is  only  exceptionally 
found  in  subjects  affected  with  tubercu- 
losis and  scrofula.  He  is  convinced  that 
whenever  dental  stigmata  are  found  in 
combination  with  parenchymatous  kera- 
titis, we  invariably  deal  with  hereditary 
syphilis,  whatever  the  negative  data  of 
the  family  anamnesis  may  be. 

According  to  Antonelli,  interstitial 
keratitis  of  syphilitic  origin  is  almost 
always  confirmed  by  a  series  of  facts  of 
greater  or  lesser  significance.  The  al- 
terations of  the  papilla  and  of  the  cen- 
tral vessels  in  the  form  called  by  him 
"central  form  of  hereditary  syphilis  of 
the  fundus  of  tiie  eye"  are  certainly  the 
stigmata  which  in  many  instances  ap- 
pear the  most  characteristic.  They  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  remains  of 
purely  specific  lesions,  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  vasculitis. 

The  pigmentaty  alterations  of  the 
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choro-retinitis  vonld,  on  the  other  hand, 
bdong  to  the  dystrophic  stigmata. 

Albinism  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  in 
hereditary  syphilitic  subjects  of  dark 
complexion  and  with  dark  hair;  the  dif* 
fnse  pigmentati(m  or  marble-like  appear^ 
ance,  in  subjects  with  lighter  complexion 
and  hair;  tiie  slate-like  tint,  the  mar- 
ble-like appearance  of  the  peripheral 
region,  forming  what  Antonelli  calls 
**prematare  senility*'  of  the  fundus  of 
the  eye;  finally,  the  finely  granular  pig- 
mentation— constitute,  like  other  dys- 
trophies, stigmata  of  hereditary  syphilis. 

The  rudimentary  stigmata  which  often 
are  the  only  testimonies  of  hereditary 
CTphilis  are  of  great  diagnostic  and 
uer^ientic  TiJue.  AccorcUng  to  the 
conclusions  of  Antonelli,  the  hereditaiy 
syphilitic  patient,  in  short,  almost  always 
inesents  serious  ocular  manifestationB, 
retrobulbar  or  papillary  optic  neuritis, 
retinic  vasculitis,  neuro-retinitis,  choro- 
retinitis,  or  similar  mixed  processes, 
which  evolve  toward  the  end  of  fetal  life 
or  daring  the  first  period  of  extra- 
uterine life.  Such  processes  of  heredi- 
tary syphilis  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye 
aie  sometimes  very  slight  in  attenuated 
hereditary  syphilis,  but  they  always  ex- 
hibit traces  which  can  be  recognized  with 
the  ophthalmoscope  and  which  represent 
rudimentary  stigmata  doubtless  of  syph- 
ilitic nature. 

FunctunuU  Disturbances  of  the  Ocuiar 
Apparatus. 

These  stand  generally  in  relationship 
to  the  ophthalmoscopic  stigmata : 

(a)  Longitudinal  amblyopia  is  often 
combined  with  the  subatrophic  state  of 
the  papilla,  or  with  optic  retro-ocular 
neuritis,  developed  during  intrsruterine 
life  or  during  the  first  period  of  infancy, 
without  leaving  ophthalm<»copic  traces. 

(b)  Hemeralopia,  disproportionate 
diminution  of  visual  sharpness  with  a 
diminution  of  luminous  intensity,  is  com- 
bined with  the  vascular  stigmata  and 
with  the  degenerative  and  pigmentary 
■Iterations  of  the  retina.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  classic  pigmentary  retinitis. 

(c)  Nystagmus,- oscHlaiory  movement 


of  the  eyeball  depending  upon  binocular 
amblyopia. 

(d)  Myopia  is  frequently  observed  in 
hereditary  syphilitic  subjects,  as  Anton- 
elli first  brought  to  notice,  and  dep^ds 
upon  either  a  congenital  and  essential 
dystrophy  of  the  oculwr  membranes  or 
upon  true  specific  processes  (diffuse 
choro-retinitis) . 

Malformations  of  different  kinds  are 
found.  According  to  a  classification  of 
Antonelli  cited  by  Foumier,  we  may 
have :  General  anomalies,  anophthalmia, 
microphthalmia,  cyclops,  colobomatous 
modality,  etc.,  cranial  and  orbital  anom- 
alies, capable  of  determining  an  asym- 
metry of  the  orbits  and  unequal  height 
of  the  eyes;  anomalies  of  the  eyelids  of 
the  cornea,  the  pupil,  the  crystalline 
lens,  l^e  choroid,  etc. 

Convergent  strabismus.  Professor 
Foumier,  in  1898,  recorded  among  the 
manifest  lesions  of  hereditary  syphilis, 
the  frequency  of  strabismus  21  times  in 
52  cases  of  established  syphilis.  Though 
unable  to  explain  its  mechanism,  he  be- 
lieves, owing  to  its  frequency,  that  it 
represents  a  stigma  of  l^reditary  syph- 
ilis. Almost  at  the  same  time  Anton- 
elli, in  90  cases  of  hereditary  syphilis 
found  30  instances  of  the  disturbance  of 
binocular  sight,  and  studied  its  patho- 
genic mechanism.  He  believes  strabis- 
mus to  depend  sometimes  upon  disturb- 
ances of  the  central  nervous  system, 
sometimes  upon  disturbances  of  the 
motor  portion  of  the  apparatus  of 
binocular  vision,  and  in  other  cases  upon 
manifest  disturbances  of  the  eye  itself. 

The  seat  of  predilection  of  the  ocular 
lesions,  causing  hereditary  syphilitic 
strabismus,  is  the  peripheral  apparatus 
of  vision. 

Patholoqical  Anatomy. 

What  anatomic  pathological  relations 
may  be  established  between  the  ocular, 
auricular,  and  dental  alterations  f 

Loktew  consistently  found  histological 
alterations  in  the  eyes  of  ten  hereditary 
syphilitic  children  from  seven  days  to 
ten  months  of  age.  Most  of  these  were 
cases  of  vascular  lesions  (endo-vascu- 
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litis,  perivasculitis,  sometimes  hyaline  de- 
generations of  the  vascultur  walls),  parvi- 
cellular  infiltrations,  and  granulomatous 
processes.  Generally  the  alterations  af- 
fected the  uveal  region  (the  iris  in  every 
case),  and  as  far  as  the  choroid  is  con- 
cerned, the  vascular  dilatation,  the  endo- 
and  perivasculitis,  and  granulomatous 
infiltration  were  observed  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  posterior  or  peri-papillary 
segment. 

The  optic  nerve  and  its  sheaths- showed, 
in  at  least  half  of  the  cases,  parvicel- 
lular  interstitial  infiltration  and  peri- 
vasculitis, leading  up  to  granulomatous 
neoformationa  in  the  adventitia  of  the 
papillary  vessels.  The  retina  also  pre- 
sented endo-  and  perivasculitis,  arteritis 
obliterans,  and  lymphoid  infiltration. 

The  vascular  alterations  found  in  t^e 
majority  of  more  or  less  tardy  manifes- 
tations of  ocular  syphilis  are  of  great  im- 
portance. 

As  to  the  auricular  lesions  we  find: 

In  otitis  media  purulens:  Infiamma- 
tion,  advancing  to  suppuration  with  per- 
foration of  the  tympanic  membrane,  al- 
teration of  the  membrane,  destruction  of 
the  ossicles,  osteo-periostitis  of  the  walls 
of  the  tympanic  cavity,  mastoid  abscess, 
phlogosis  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal,  of  the  sinuses,  etc.,  necrosis 
of  the  labyrinth. 

In  labyrinthitis:  Hjrperemia,  hemor- 
rhages, parvicellnlar  infiltrations,  exos- 
tosis, alterations  of  the  walls  of  the 
bloodvessels  (sclerosis,  endo-arteritis, 
which  is  the  commonest),  and  later  con- 
nective hypertrophy,  atrophy  of  the 
functioning  epithelium,  and  sometimes 
calcareous  infiltrations  and  neoforma- 
tiona of  bony  tissue. 

Even  in  auricular  syphilitic  stigmata 
we  note  this  prevalent  character  of  vas- 
cular alterations  and  parvicellnlar  infil- 
trations, which  can  be  explained  by  the 
characteristics  of  hereditary  syphilis  it- 
self, which  is  a  syphilis  of  sanguine 
origin.  This  fact  must  impress  us  very 
much,  and  since  the  vascular  alterations 
in  dental  dystrophies  have  neither  been 
mentioned  nor  investigated,  we  have  at- 
tempted such  research.  Our  first  at- 
tempts were  unsuccessful,  but  upon  more 


closely  investigating,  with  new  material, 
into  fully  developed  dental  pulps  and 
pulps  of  embryoiul  teeth  of  hereditary 
syphilitic  subjects,  we  have  reached  our 
aim. 

Our  preparation,  fixed  in  alcohol  and 
stained  with  hemotoxylin  and  orange, 
gave  us  the  following  results.  (Oc.  3, 
ob.  9,  Reichert) : 

The  pulp-tissue  appears  very  vascular. 
The  walls  of  the  vessels  are  thicker  than 
usual,  and  of  a  whitish-gray  color.  The 
thickening  is  due  to  a  superabundance  of 
small  cellular  roundish  elements  which 
look  like  embryonal  cells  and  which  are 
found  especially  in  the  superficial  layers, 
diminishing  in  number  in  the  deeper 
layers,  and  to  a  few  other  cells,  larger, 
fiat,  with  several  prolongations,  contain- 
ing either  one  or  two  nuclei,  which  are 
simply  enlarged  normal  connective  tis- 
sue cells  of  uie  intima. 

The  tunica  media  is  not  affected. 
Even  on  the  adventitia,  which  appears 
more  homogeneous  and  gelatinous,  a 
slight  thickening  is  noticed  due  to  the 
presence  of  young  and  small  cells  among 
the  connective  fibrous  tissue.  In  some 
preparations  numerous  red  blood  cor- 
puscles are  seen  outside  of  the  walls  of 
the  vessels,  also  parvicellular  infiltration, 
which  without  a  distinct  line  of  demar- 
kation  from  the  surrounding  tissue  ex- 
tends on  the  vessel  walls. 

As  in  the  ocular  and  auricular  stig- 
mata of  Hutchinson's  triad,  we  also  find 
in  dental  dystrophies :  EndovascuUtis, 
perivasculitis,  hemorrhagic  and  parvicel- 
lular infiltration.  No  one  can  help  but 
appreciate  the  importance  of  such  al- 
terations, which  speak  so  well  in  favor 
of  our  argument,  and  represent  a  vdid 
proof  in  confirming  the  syphilitic  theory. 

These  three  kinds  of  stigmata  bear  the 
following  additional  relationship  to  each 
other:  The  ocular  stigmata  appear  dur- 
ing the  first  months  of  extra-uterine  life, 
and  generally  represent  the  vanguard 
of  the  other  two  specific  manifestations. 
The  auricular  stigmata  appear  either 
during  the  first  period  of  life  (otitis 
media)  or  at  the  age  of  from  ei^t  to 
twenty  years  (labyrinthitis).  The  den- 
tal stigmata  can  be  found  from  the  sixth 
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to  the  thirty-eighth  month  (first  den-  characteristics  common  to  these  three 

tition),  or  from  the  sixth  year  onward  lesions  we  may  note:    The  arrest  of  de- 

(secocd  dentition).    These  dental  stig-  velopment  and  the  malformations  of  the 

mata  are  the  most  persistent  and  the  respective  organs,  the  generally  presmt 

Fio.  7. 


Partial  congenital  aWnce  of  same  teetii. 


Fio.  8. 


Hutchinson's  teeth.    Sulcifonn  erosions  on  lower  incisors;  honeycomb 
erosions  on  first  molars. 

most  incurable;  they  last  during  the  in-  symmetry,  and  the  bilateral  character  of 

dindnaFs  lifetime  and  are  stUl  found  Oie  lesions, 
after  death.  Moreover,  they  are  the  most 

manifest,  and  enable  us  to  diagnose  The  relations  between  the  ocular  and 

hereditary  syphilis  at  first  sight.    As  dental  stigmata  are  much  more  numerous 
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and  frequent  than  the  simple  conception  We  must  look  for  them  in  tiie  whole 

of  the  classic  Hutchinson's  triad  would  dental  system,  in  different  form,  ar- 

lead  us  to  believe.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  rangement,  alterations,  and  even  in  the 

according  to  Antonelli,  the  most  constant  absence  of  some  of  the  dental  units.  As 


Fie.  9. 


MicrodontiBm.   Honeycomb  eFosfona. 


ocular  lesions  are  generally  found  in  the  to  the  auricular  stigmata,  their  value  is 

anterior  uveal  portion,  in  the  choro-  diminished  by  the  situation  and  struc- 

retina  or  in  the  optic  nerve,  in  the  state  ture  of  the  organ — inaccessible  to  our 

of  permanent  suppurative  lesions,  rather  means  of  exploration,  and,  hence,  in- 


Dental  polymorphism. 

than   in  the  cornea   in  the  form  of  capable  of  showing  us  analogous  rudi- 

interstitial  keratitis  or  a  state  of  termi-  mentary  stigmata,  except  functional  dis- 

nated  evolution  (remains  of  opacity  and  turbances  or  the  large  lesions  of  otitis, 

vascularization).    The  dental  stigmata,  Such  auricular  stigmata  are  certainly  the 

also,  as  we  have  seen,  are  far  from  being  least  frequent  among  the  three  kinds  with 

restricted   to   Hutchinson's   symptoms,  which  we  are  concerned. 
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Cask  I. 

TiWMitin*  Cher,  (d^t  years  of  age).  The 
fwtieiit  wma  Ukm  to  Antonelli'a  clinic  in  Feb- 
nuy  IMS,  togotiicr  with  a  aiBter  who  pre- 
rated  derelt^ing  bilateral  parenehymatons 
toratitis,  and  with  a  brother  exhibiting  only 
<q>kthaImoBcopic  lesions. 

Oeular  lesions:  Acnte  daciyoqrstitis  on 
the  ri^t,  on  account  of  secondary  infection, 
and  naso-lacrynial  osteo-periostitla.  (The  nose 
is  flattened  at  the  base;  chronic  rUnitis; 
regular  form  of  biill-d<v  nose.  At  the  free 
margin  there  are  very  prominent  tubercles.) 
CoBgenital  or  at  least  inftuntile  myopia,  ot  6 
diopteia  on  the  left  and  of  7  on  the  rig^t 
(aniaometn^ic  hereditary  syphilitte  n^pia, 
flrst  roported  by  Antonelli).  Ophtiuilmoseope 
— O.  S.  shows  remains  of  papillitis,  O.  D. 
unlogous  ronuna  of  papillitis,  no  atrophic 
foci  of  the  membranes,  but  pigmentary  mar- 
ble-like and  Tery  irr^lar  nmrkl  and  finely 
granalar  pigmentary  spots. 

Dental  leiious  (Fig.  7) :  Partial  oongeniial 
•bsenee  of  some  teeth  (upper  ineisora  and 
two  lower  decidnous  molars).  Abnormal  ar- 
rangement of  the  lower  incisors  (gap  be- 
tween  the  lateral  and  central  on  each  aide). 
This  absence  of  teeth  contributes  to  give  the 
diild  the  appearance  of  an  old  woman  (pre- 
mature senility). 

Case  II. 

Gioigina  Blanch,  (elerai  years  of  age). 
Hie  patient  was  presented  at  Anttmelli's  clinic 
in  November  1907,  affected  with  recurrent 
iritis  of  the  right  eye.  At  five  years  of  age 
had  a  seriouB  prolooged  ocular  affection,  prob- 
ably paienehymatons  keratitis  aceording  to 
the  partieuUtn  given  by  the  mother,  which 
was  cored  without  leaving  traces;  the  cornea 
an  quite  transparent  without  vascular  resi- 
dnes.  Hie  ophthalmoscopic  examinations 
show  simple  rudimentary  stigmata,  evident 
pigmentary  dystrophy,  specially  about  the 
periphery  of  ^xe  fundus  of  the  eyt  in  the  lower 
portlra. 

Dental  lesions  (^g.  8) :  The  npper  central 
iidson  show  the  ^ieal  Hutchinson's  edge. 
HoB^oorabed  erositms  are  present  on  the  fint 
molars,  also  very  well  marked  sulciform  on- 
rions  of  the  free  edge  of  the  lower  incisors. 

Cabk  IIL 

Andreina  Blanch,  (fifteen  years  of  age),  a 
sister  of  tlie  preceding  patient,  called  at  An- 
tnoelli^  clinic  on  October  S,  1907. 

Oealar  lesions:  The  left  is  sli^tly 
^rpermetropic.    It  presents  normal  visual 
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acuity,  and  upon  ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion shows  simple  diffuse  pigmentary  dys- 
trophy of  the  choro-retina.  The  right  eye  is 
myopic,  6  diopters,  and  notwithstanding  a 
correcting  lens  baa  only  two-tentha  of  visual 
acuity.  The  ophthalmoscope  shows  a  grayish 
white  papilla,  without  manifest  alterations  of 
the  vessels  and  the  margins.  As  in  the  left 
eye,  diffuse  pigmentary  dystrophy  is  present. 
To  sum  up,  Uiere  is  monocular  congenital  my- 
<^ia,  partial  atrophy  of  the  papilla  of  the  cor- 
reaponding  eye,  due  to  probable  optic  retro- 
ocular  neuritis,  and  diffuse  pigmentary  dys- 
trophy of  the  choro-retina  in  both  eyes. 

Dental  lesions  (Fig.  9)  :  Microdontism  is 
present  and  is  especially  evident  in  the  oen- 
tral  upper  and  lower  incisors,  in  the  upper 
canine,  and  in  the  flrst  molars  (contemporane- 
ousness of  this  lesion). 

Honeycombed  erosions  are  not  only  evident 
in  Uie  upper  and  lower  molars,  but  also  in 
the  upper  central  canines  and  incisors. 

Cask  IV. 

Paolo  Hen.  (thirty-two  years  of  age)  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  dental  school  and  was 
sent  to  Antonelli's  clinic  by  Professor  Bon- 
nard,  January  18,  1907. 

Ocular  lesions:  The  rif^t  eye  shows  a  de- 
formed polygonal  pupil,  which,  however,  re- 
acts normally  to  sli^t  stimulus  (absence  of 
posterior  syneehiEs)  and  in  moderate  light  be- 
comes more  regular,  almost  round  (median 
dilatation),  showing  a  pronounced  difference 
from  the  state  of  reflex  iqyosls.  On  the  an- 
terior crystalloid,  in  the  center  of  its  pupil- 
lary field,  hy  the  aid  of  focal  illumination  and 
the  magnifying  lens,  are  seen  very  fine  pig- 
mentary deposits.  Under  the  ophthalmoscope 
an  observed  paleness  of  the  optic  papilla  and 
choro-retina  with  pigmentary  dystrophy  espe- 
cially marked  near  the  peripheiy  of  the  fun- 
dus of  the  ^e. 

The  right  eye  presents  lai:ge  iridic  super- 
nasal  colobema,  due  to  iridectomy  performed 
at  the  Hotel  Dieu  thirteen  years  before  for 
post-traumatic  lesions.  Large  leucoma  on  the 
inferior  zone  of  the  cornea,  'frith  an  adherence 
oi  the  periphery  of  the  iris  (traumatic  le- 
sion). Pigmentary  and  previous  exudato/y 
deposits  are  found  on  the  crystalline  lens 
(pseudo-cataract  of  iritic  origin).  Notwith- 
standing these  alterations,  the  fundus  of  the 
eye  is  perfectly  visible  under  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, especially  through  the  artificial  colo- 
boma.  The  optic  papilla  can  be  distinguished, 
but  with  an  indistinct  and  irregular  margin 
and  surrounded  by  numerous  smalt  foci  of 
peri-papillary  choro- retinitis,  some  atrophic, 
others  overloaded  with  pigment,  ao  as  to  form 
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HegmenU  of  a  pigmentaiy  circle  around  the 
optic  disk.  Diffuse  pigmentary  dystrophy  is 
present  as  in  the  left  eye.  To  sum  up,  leaving 
aside  the  traumatic  lesions  of  the  right  eye, 
we  have :  Pupillary  malformations  in  the  left 
eye  (dyscoria  and  remains  of  the  pupillary 
membrane,  probably  due  to  a  paUiological 
uveal  process  during  intra-uterine  life) ;  rudi- 
mentary ophthalmoscopic  stigmata  in  both 
eyes,  represented  by  pronounced  and  diffuse 
pigmentary  dystrophy  of  the  choro-retina,  by 
the  appearance  of  the  optic  papilla,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  crown  of  foci  of  peripapillary 
choro-retinitis  in  the  right  eje. 

Dental  lesions  (Fig.  10):  Dental  poly- 
morphism. In  the  maxilla  the  central  incisors 
are  thick,  amorphous,  almost  globular;  the 
laterals  present  the  shape  of  cones.  The  first 
left  molar  is  dwarfed  (microdontism).  More- 
over, there  is  an  anomaly  in  the  position  of 
the  right  lateral  incisor,  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  canine  and  vice  versa  (follicular 
emigration,  which  is  a  very  rare  anomaly). 

In  the  mandible  we  notice  an  anomaly  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  anterior  third,  espe- 
cially on  the  right  side,  besides  an  atresia  of 
the  anterior  third  of  the  jaw  itself. 

DiAOHOSTio  Value. 

To  establish  the  diagnostic  value  of 
a  symptom  it  is  necessary  to  find  out: 

First :  If  such  a  symptom  belongs  ex- 
clusively or  not  to  the  disease  in  which 
it  19  noticed.  In  the  afBrmative  case  it 
constitutes  a  pathognomonic  sign  of  the 
disease;  in  the  negative  case  its  value  is 
relative. 

Secondly:  The  degree  of  importance 

of  such  a  diagnostic  factor  must  be  es- 
tablished, which  is  proportionate  to  the 
rarity  of  the  symptom  in  other  diseases 
and  to  its  frequency  in  one  particular 
disease. 

In  our  study  these  questions  arise: 
Are  the  dental  dystrophies  to  be  at- 
tributed to  hereditary  syphilis  exclu- 
sively ?  And,  if  60,  are  they  of  syphilitic 
nature  or  origin?  Does  a  tooth  path- 
ognomonic of  syphilis  exist? 

Writers  have  answered  these  questions 
in  different  ways  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent theories  held,  as  follows : 

The  followers  of  the  absolutist  syph- 
ilitic theory,  headed  by  Hutehineon,  at- 
tributed the  cause  of  the  dental  lesions 
to  hereditary  syphilis  exclusively.  Sev- 


eral writers  have  raised  numerous  objec- 
tions, claiming  that  such  I^ons  are  dis- 
turbances of  nutrition,  depending  npon 
a  common  dystrophic  process  which  any 
morbid  general  affection  may  produce. 

Others  consider  as  a  cause  of  dental 
alterations  serious  diseases  and  pyrexiae 
during  infancy  (Fauchard,  Bunon, 
Mahou,  Foumier,  Broca) ;  others,  tuber- 
culous scrofula  ( CastaniS ) ,  rhachitis 
(Parrot,  Nicati),  eclampsia  and  infantile 
convulsions  (Magitot,  Battier,  Leplat), 
hereditary  degeneracy  (Qalippe),  in- 
toxication (Capdepont).  Many  of  these 
conjectures  are  entirely  untenable.  In 
fact,  very  often  we  find  that  the  diseases 
and  pyreziffi  of  infancy  do  not  coincide 
with  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
erosions  or  with  their  topography.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  reasons 
which  upset  the  eclamptic  theory;  when 
the  eclampsia  appears  the  dental  atrophy 
is  already  established. 

As  to  rhachitis,  we  have  spoken  of  the 
modem  tendency  to  regard  hereditary 
syphilis  as  its  etiological  cause.  At  any 
rate,  we  can  always  observe  that  the 
period  of  activity  of  rhachitis  does  not 
coincide  with  the  time  of  the  intra- 
alveolar  formation  of  the  affected  tooth, 
but  follows  it,  and  that  congenital  rha- 
chitis is  exceptional,  as  the  first  symp- 
toms of  this  disease  appear  at  about  the 
first  year. 

Hollopeau  and  E.  Foumier,  after  in- 
vestigating into  the  dental  dystrophies 
presented  by  a  large  number  of  children 
affected  with  different  diseases  in  the 
principal  hospitals  of  Paris,  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  dental  erosions  are 
very  rare  in  tuberculous  or  rhachitic  sub- 
jects, who  make  up  the  great  majority 
of  the  inmates. 

The  same  autiiors,  criticizing  GaUppe's 
theory  of  dental  alterations  transmitted 
by  mere  heredity  (which  is  subject  to 
discussion)  affirm  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  data  favoring  this 
theory,  and  that  even  if  it  had  been  cor- 
roborated by  a  certain  number  of  cases, 
the  action  of  syphilis  would  still  remain 
a  very  important  factor. 

Mile.  Alice  Sollier,  in  her  studies  on 
the  dentition  of  idiots  and  backward 
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children,  has  found  the  following  altera- 
i  tions:  (1)  Prematurity  of  the  first 
dentition,  eight  times  in  60  cases.  (2) 
'  Betardation  of  the  first  dentition,  in  S5 
per  cent,  of  cases.  (3)  Premature  loss 
of  the  first  dentition,  onoe  in  100  cases. 
(4)  Retardation  of  the  second  dentition, 
in  36  per  cent,  of  cases.  (5)  Micro- 
dontimi,  in  14  per  cent.  (6)  Megalo- 
dontiam,  in  11  pOT  cent.  (7)  Other  mal- 
'  fonnations,  in  63  per  cent.  (8)  Longi- 
tndinal  grooves,  in  41  per  cent.  (9) 
Jaggedness,  in  58  per  cent.  (10)  Ero- 
sions (more  frequent  without  than  with 
convulsions),  in  5  per  cent. 

In  idiotic,  epileptic,  and  hysteric  sub- 
jects, ogival  palate  and  prognathism  of 
both  jaws  are  also  found. 

On  superficial  examination  the  den- 
tal alterations  in  idiots  and  in  hereditary 
syphilitic  subjects  look  "very  much  alike, 
but  although  presenting  gome  points  of 
similarity  they  are  different  in  numerous 
respects.  Each  kind  has  its  own  pe- 
culiar t>-pe,  as  E.  Foumier  says,  and 
with  a  little  practice  and  experience  one 
can,  apon  examining  the  dentition  of  a 
child,  unmistakably  diagnose  whether  it 
belongs  to  an  idiot,  to  a  backward  child, 
or  to  an  hereditary  syphilitic  subject. 
We  have  been  able  to  observe  about 
fifty  children  of  both  sexes  in  an  asylum 
for  backward  children,  and  we  can  assert 
that  we  have  not  found  even  a  single  case 
of  Hutchinson's  teeth,  or  systematic  or 
^mmetric  cnspal  atrophies  of  the  per- 
manent canines  and  first  molars.  We 
have  found  one  single  case  of  pitted  ero- 
sion in  the  incisors,  five  cases  of  cup- 
ahaped  erosion  in  the  first  molars,  but 
not  symmetrical,  and  one  indication  of 
cnspal  atrophy  confined  to  a  single  ca- 
nine, while  the  other  canines,  the  molars, 
and  the  incisors  were  perfectly  normal. 
In  one  boy  we  found  central  caries  in  the 
firat  permanent  molars,  which  were 
normal  in  size,  shape,  and  arrangement, 
but  no  sign  of  cuspal  atrophy.  The  le- 
ntms  found  in  backward  children  very 
frequently  consist  in  vertical  grooves 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  tooth,  in  jag- 
gedn^s  of  the  free  edges  of  the  upper 
and  lower  incisors — which  is  not, 
however,  deep,  and  presents  no  altera- 


tion of  color  (observed  in  fourteen  cases). 
Megalodontism  (found  in  six  cases)  is 
fairly  frequent,  microdontism  less  so. 
Both  dentitions  axe  generally  retarded, 
and  the  persistence  of  the  deciduous  teeth 
is  rather  common. 

As  to  maxillary  dystrophies,  we  have 
noticed  one  single  case  of  ogival  palate, 
three  cases  of  superior  prognathism,  and 
six  cases  of  malocclusion. 

From  these  observations  we  arrive  at 
the  following  conclusions : 

( 1 )  True  dental  erosions  are  extremely 
rare  in  idiots;  in  hereditary  syphilitic 
subjects  they  constitute  the  predominat- 
ing characteristic  of  the  dystrophies. 

(2)  Hutchinson's  teeth,  and  systematic 
cuspid  atrophies  of  the  canines  and  the 
first  molars,  are  not  found  in  idiots; 
they  are,  however,  very  frequent  in 
hereditary  syphilitic  subjects. 

(3)  The  vertical  grooves  and  the  jag- 
gedness  of  the  free  edge  are  very  com- 
mon in  idiots,  especially  in  the  incisors, 
yet  are  rare  in  hereditsoy  syphilitic  per- 
sons. 

(4)  Megalodontism  is  frequent  in 
idiots;  but  is  exceptional  in  hereditary 
syphilitic  subjects. 

Even  in  regard  to  anomalies  of  the 
dental  arches  (prognathism,  irregularity 
of  articulation,  semilunar  hollowness  of 
the  arches,  asymmetry  and  difference  in 
level  of  the  two  hsdves  of  the  upper 
arch)  marked  differences  are  found  be- 
tween the  two  types.  These  anomalies 
are  far  more  frequent  in  idiots  and  are 
much  more  marked. 

Various  objections  have  been  raised 
against  the  syphilitic  theory  from  the 
fact  that  dental  erosions  have  been  found 
in  animals. 

Magitot  in  a  nine-year-old  ox  has  seen 
the  two  centrals  affected  with  symmet- 
rical erosions.  These  erosions  were 
transversal  and  deep,  and  occupied  the 
upper  third  of  the  crown.  On  histo- 
logical examination  a  zone  of  globular 
dentin  corresponding  to  the  level  of  the 
erosion  was  found.  Capitan  presented 
to  the  Society  of  Anthropology  a  maxilla 
of  a  dog,  affected  with  multiple  dental 
erosions.  According  to  Trasbot  dental 
erosions  are  frequently  found  in  dogs. 
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especially  in  the  incisors  and  canines,  in 
connection  with  a  disease  called  "di^s 
disease.^  Durval  has  se^  a  collection 
of  teeth  affected  by  erosion,  among  which 
were  teeth  of  a  horse,  an  elephant,  and  a 
hippopotamns. 

These  objections,  which  the  opponents 
of  the  syphilitic  theory  have  until  lately 
used  as  a  powerful  weapon,  have  now 
lost  most  of  their  significance.  The 
^rphilitic  virus  has  been  inoculated  with 
positive  results  in  several  animals,  which 
were  believed  to  be  immune  from  syph- 
ilis. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bertarelli,  in 
a  communication  reports  having  suc- 
ceeded in  the  positive  inoculation  of  the 
dog  and  the  c^eep.  The  vims  used  in 
these  inoculations  had  been  secured  from 
a  seventh  passage  made  through  the 
cornea  of  the  rabbit.  The  virus  was  in- 
troduced into  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
the  characteristic  specific  keratitis  ap- 
peared ten  days  after  the  inoculation. 
In  the  dog  the  lesion  presented  more 
marked  characteristics  than  in  the  sheep. 
The  syphilitic  nature  of  these  lesions  has 
been  confirmed  by  microscopical  exami- 
nation and  by  successive  re-inoculations 
in  rabbits,  which  yielded  positive  re- 
sults. 

As  to  syphilis  in  the  pig,  we  believe 
that  new  researches  are  necessary  before 
we  can  come  to  any  conclusion. 

Hoffman  and  Bnining  also  have  suc- 
ceeded in  inoculating  the  syphilitic  virus 
in  the  dog,  as  well  as  in  the  rabbit  and 
the  monkey.  Two  dogs  were  inoculated 
in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  with 
fragments  of  human  syphiloma,  and  both, 
after  a  period  of  incubation  varying 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  days,  pre- 
sented a  specific  keratitis  with  spiro- 
chsBta,  with  all  the  characteristics  ob- 
served in  inoculated  rabbits  and  mon- 
keys. These  authors  remark  that  syphi- 
litic keratitis  is  obtained  in  the  monkey, 
not  only  by  introducing  the  virus  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  but  also  by  sim- 
ply scarifying  the  cornea.  This,  con- 
trary to  Ifeisser's  opinion,  proves  that 
to  obtain  good  results  from  the  inocula- 
tion it  is  not  necessary  to  expose  the 
bloodvessels. 

The  number  of  species  of  animals 


which  have  been  proved  to  be  susceptible 
to  syphilitic  contagion  is  considerably  in- 
creasing, e.g.  the  hare,  the  higher  and  the 
lower  simians,  the  dog,  and  the  sheep. 
Additional  expeiiments  and  observations 
are  bound  to  yield  further  resnlts  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  other  objection  raised  against  the 
syphilitic  theory  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  in  an  old  Gallo-Roman  cemetery  at 
Brtoy  (Aisne),  the  maxilla  of  a  young 
Frank  of  the  Merovingian  epoch  was 
found  with  double  snldform  erosions 
in  the  incisors  and  simple  ones  in  the 
canines  and  first  molars.  Did  syphilis, 
then,  exist  at  the  time  of  tiie  Merovin- 
gians? 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  syphilis 
has  been  treated  by  many  authors,  but 
its  solution  is  a  difficult  matter.  From 
historical  investigations,  from  examina- 
tions of  old  writings,  we  cannot  find 
anything  that  positively  proves  the  ex- 
istence of  syphilis  in  ancient  times. 
Even  in  a  recent  essay  Notthafft  con- 
cludes that  the  beginning  of  syphilis  in 
Europe  dates  from  1495,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  discovery  of  America. 
It  is  therefore  not  very  easy  to  explaia 
the  existence  of  dental  erosion  at  the  time 
of  the  Merovingians ;  but  one  single  case 
neither  upsets  the  rule  nor  overthrows 
observations  and  experiences.  In  time, 
however,  the  Merovingian  erosion  may- 
be explained  like  that  in  the  dog,  the  ox^ 
and  the  horse. 

If  we  are  to  answer  tiie  question, 
whether  dental  dystrophies  are,  then,  to 
be  attributed  to  hereditary  syphilis  ex- 
clusively: although  we  assign  the  first 
place  in  importance  in  their  formation 
to  hereditary  syphilis,  which  is  almost 
the  only  disease  that  acts  on  the  fetus 
during  intra-uterine  life  or  during  the 
first  months  after  birth,  we  cannot  at- 
tribute to  it  exclusively  all  dental  dystro- 
phies. There  are,  indeed,  a  number  of 
lesions  in  common  which  may  not  be  ex- 
clusively attributed  to  syphilis ;  to  th^e, 
however,  can  be  attributed  but  little 
value.  In  a  general  way  we  may  say 
tiiat  the  dental  anomalies  depending 
upon  trophic  disturbances  may  be  pro- 
duced by  any  morbid  cause  which  acts 
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upon  and  disturbs  the  dental  follicle 
during  its  development. 

But — what  can  be  this  morbid  cause? 
Will  the  topography  of  the  lesion  cor- 
reapond  with  the  time  at  vhich  the  dis- 
ease appeared?  Kay  several  morbid 
agents  independently  determine  the 
same  lesion?. 

Several  diseases  have  been  suggested  in 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  erosion,  but 
liWe  has  been  done  toward  studying  the 
relations  betveen  the  causal  disease  and 
tiie  eroeion  thereby  produced.  It  has 
not  been  verified  whether  Hhe  lesion  im- 
printed on  a  tooth  has  been  produced 
exactly  at  the  time  indicated  by  the  lesion 
itself.  Isolated  common  erosions,  as 
found  here  and  there  in  some  teeth,  may 
certainly  be  due  to  an  accident  or  to  some 
local  disturbance.  But  the  symmetrical, 
systematic  erosions,  which  are  located 
always  on  the  same  land  of  teeth,  always 
on  the  same  level  on  teeth  of  the  same 
type  and  on  a  different  level  in  other 
types — to  what  morbid  cause  could  they 
be  attributed  if  not  to  syphilis  ?  Which 
other  disease  could  produce  HutchiU' 
son's  teeth,  the  cuspal  erosions  of  the 
first  molars,  the  multiple  systematic  ero- 
■itms?  Professor  Foumier  maintains 
that,  of  100  cases  of  dental  erosions,  80 
are  to  be  attributed  to  hereditary  syphilis, 
and  only  20  to  other  catues — which,  too, 
may  be  unknown  or  old  typkUiUc  hond- 
ity. 

The  very  nature  of  syphilis  explains 
the  frequency  with  which  it  causes  den- 
tal alterations.  Being  an  essentiidly 
dystrophic  disease  it  affects  the  nutrition 
and  the  development  of  all  the  organs 
and  systems  of  the  body;  therefore  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  very  frequently  also 
exerts  its  destructive  influence  on  the 
dental  system.  Another  fact  which  sup- 
ports our  thesis  is  the  time  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  dental  lesion.  The  ero- 
rions  are  found  in  the  incisors,  the  ca- 
nines, and  the  molars,  in  exceptional 
cases  also  in  the  bicuspids,  and  they  are 
fonnd  at  the  time  of  calcification  of  these 
teeth  during  intra-uterine  life  or  during 
the  first  months  of  extra-uterine  life, 
owing  to  a  disturbance  in  the  above- 
named  process.   Syphilis  is  the  disease  - 


which  is  found  in  vigorous  action  during 
that  period  of  life,  and  it  is  to  such  a 
disease  that  principally  if  not  exclu- 
sively all  dentid  lesions  are  to  be  at- 
tributed. 

What  Significance  May  We  Attribute  to 
the  Dental  Stigmata  f 

Are  they  syphilitic  stigmata  in  the  true 
meaning  of  tiie  word,  or  are  they  dys- 
trophic stigmata?  In  other  words,  are 
they  of  syphilitic  nature,  or  simply  of  in- 
direct syphilitic  origin?  Untii  a  short 
time  ago  this  question  seemed  hud.  to 
answer;  at  the  present  time,  however,  it 
appears  much  easier.  Let  us  examine  the 
subject. 

(1)  Pathological  anatomy  teaches  us 
that  the  tissues  react  to  the  syphilitic  vi- 
rus by  a  double  process  of  leucocyte  infil- 
tration and  connective-tissue  hyperplasia. 
In  our  anatomico-pathological  researches 
on  the  dental  pulps  of  syphilitic  fetuses 
we  have  found  vascular  alterations, 
hemorrhage,  and  parviceUular  infiltra- 
tion. Moreover,  tiie  discovery  of  the 
spirochseta  pallida  in  the  dental  tissues 
leads  us  to  oelieve  that  the  dental  stig- 
mata are  not  merely  simple  dystrophies, 
but  lesions  of  syphilitic  nature.  Other 
facts  that  must  not  be  neglected  and 
which  contribute  to  prove  our  statement 
are  the  delay  in  development  of  the  teeth, 
the  alteration  of  the  dental  tissues,  the 
congenital  absence  of  dental  germs,  the 
anomalies  of  structure,  direction,  shape, 
size,  etc. 

(2)  It  sometimes  occnrs  that  a  sub- 
ject with  dental  stigmata  bom  of  syph- 
ilitic parents  is  free  from  every  specific 
manifestation;  several  such  cases  have 
been  recorded.  We  must  not  always  ex- 
pect tp  find  in  a  syphilitic  subject  the 
characteristic  decrepit,  wrinkled,  and  dry 
facies  of  a  small,  aged  man,  with  a  hoarse 
voice,  a  blade-like  tibia,  polymorphous 
alterations  of  the  skin,  the  mucoaie,  and 
the  bone,  with  infantile  forms,  etc.  We 
may  sometimes  find  a  well-formed  and 
well-developed  subject  with  only  the  den- 
tal alterations,  who  may  never  have  had 
either  premature  or  tardy  manifestations 
of  hereditary  syphilis. 
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(3)  Cases  have  been  observed  in 
which  subjects  with  dental  or  ocular  stig- 
mata  of  hereditary  syphilis  (AntonelU) 
presented  recently  acquired  syphilis.  The 
re-infection  of  hereditary  syphilitic  sub- 
jects is  less  frequent  than  was  believed 
{cf.  the  recent  tiiesis  of  Eostaine).  As 
we  cannot  Bupp{»e  a  reiteration  of  the 
infection,  only  some  very  rare  cases  hav- 
ing been  recorded,  we  must  believe  that 
the  hereditary  syphilitic  subject,  at  the 
time  of  the  contagion,  although  affected 
with  hereditary  syphilis  as  evinced  by 
dental  and  ocular  stigmata,  etc.,  was 
nevertheless  perfectly  free  from  every 
active,  so  to  spealc,  syphilitic  l^ion. 
Professor  Foumier  cites  an  observation 
of  an  hereditary  syphilitic  subject  with 
Hutchinson's  teeth,  who  oontracted.8yph- 
ilis,  and  a  similar  case  is  reported  by  Dr. 
Foumier;  both  of  these  authors  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  dystrophic  stig- 
mata do  not  imply  active  syphilis  in  the 
subject  which  bears  them. 

(4)  The  recent  researches  of  Neisser 
on  experimental  syphilis  in  monkeys  open 
a  large  field  for  inductions.  Neisser  has 
established  tibe  fact  that  monkeys  have 
been  able  to  contract  the  syphilitic  infec- 
tion two  or  three  times.  Could  it  not 
be  possible  that  the  hereditary  syphilitic 
subject  at  the  time  of  the  new,  the  per- 
sonal infection,  is  already  cured  of  every 
known  or  unnoticed  syphilitic  lesion 
he  may  have  had,  either  through  success- 
ful cnrative  treatment  or  through  the 
reaction  of  the  tusues?  This  hypothesis 
may  seem  rather  daring,  but  in  the  near 
future  several  obscure  points  will  prob- 
ably be  elucidated,  as  our  knowledge  of 
the  biology  of  the  spirochseta  becomes 
more  complete.  Let  us  therefore  wait  un- 
til the  last  word  has  been  pronounced  on 
these  problems  of  such  a  complex  nature. 

(5)  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
dystrophic  lesions  are  associated  with 
true  syphilitic  lesions,  as  we  have  no- 
ticed in  our  own  cases,  and  that  a  sub- 
ject with  such  dental  lesions  may  be 
syphilitic  at  the  same  time. 

(6)  It  must  be  noted  that  often  the 
manifestations  of  congenital  sjrphilis  are 
fleeting,  and  may  tiierefore  be  unnoticed, 
and  that,  b^des,  the  tardy  manifestar 


tions  may  not  yet  be  evident  at  the  time 
when  the  subject  presenting  the  dental 
stigmata  is  examined.  In  such  a  case 
we  are  unable  to  say  v^ether  the  patient 
has  been  or  is  still  affected  with  pnzely 
syphilitic  manifestations. 

(7)  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that 
hereditary  syphilis  is  a  disease  which  es- 
sentially manifests  itself  through  stig- 
mata ;  ^at  it  possesses  "dystrophic  char- 
acter*'  quite  differently  from  tubercoloeia, 
alcoholism,  idiocy,  etc.,  and  that  it  mani- 
fests itself  in  an  entirely  pecnliar  man- 
ner. If  it  manifests  itself  by  a  general 
action  on  the  whole  organism  we  shall 
find  arrest  of  develrament  in  all  the 
organs  and  tissues.  In  such  a  case  the 
hereditary  syphilitic  stigmata  super- 
abound,  and  together  witli  the  dental 
stigmata  we  may  find  ocular  and  auri- 
cular stigmata,  cranial  mdformations, 
arrest  of  development,  multiple  stigmata 
of  infantilism,  etc.;  if  its  action  is  a 
little  less  intense  we  naturally  find  a 
smaller  number  of  stigmata. 

If  it  exercises  only  a  partial,  local  in- 
fluence on  a  single  apparatus  or  system, 
or  on  a  part  of  a  system,  we  observe  par- 
tial, single,  old,  or  rudimentary  stignuita. 
Such  a  partial,  local  action  is  often  ex- 
ercised on  the  dental  system  or  on  a 
part  of  it,  so  that  in  hereditary  syphilitic 
subjects  we  sometimes  find  only  ^e  teeth 
or  only  a  few  teeth  affected. 

These  dental  lesions  are,  however, 
characteristic  and  peculiu:,  in  that  they 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  lesions  due  to  any 
other  disease.  In  the  infrequent  cases, 
therefore,  in  which  they  are  found  alone, 
the  dental  stigmata  sufficiently  indicate 
hereditary  syphilis,  and  we  must  conse- 
quently consider  them  as  pathognomonic 
of  that  condition. 

Does  a  Pathognomonic  Tooth  of  Syphilis 
Exist? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  con- 
nection with  syphilis  all  the  dental  ero- 
sions already  described  may  be  found; 
but  not  all  can  be  called  pathognomonic 
of  hereditary  syphilis. 

According  to  the  French  school,  es- 
•pecially  Foumier,  the  dental  BiigauAA 
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patbognomomc  of  hereditary  syphilis,  are 
the  following:  (1)  Hutchinson's  tooth. 
(2)  Cnspal  erosion  of  the  first  permanent 
molar.  (3)  Multiple  and  systematic 
dystrophies  of  the  permanent  teeth. 

We  add  to  these:  (4)  The  multiple 
and  ^mmetrical  dystrophies  of  the  de- 
cidoous  teeth. 

(1)  Hutchinson's  tooih.  The  tooth 
with  the  crescentic  notch  was  first  be- 
lieved by  Hutchinson  to  be  an  absolute 
and  iMuiognomonic  sign  of  hereditary 
Byphilis. 

No  other  lesion  resembles  Hutchin- 
son's tooth.  The  artificial  dental  mal- 
formations which  can  simulate  the  altera- 
tions of  hereditary  syphilis  on  the  cen- 
tral incisors  are  infrequent.  We  note 
among  them  the  erosions  due  to  the  use 
of  the  pipe,  the  proferaional  deforma- 
tions described  by  Morel  Lavallte  in 
shoemakers,  produced  by  the  habit  of 
holding  in  the  mouth  the  tacks  used  for 
fixing  the  soles.  Such  deformations  con- 
sist in  a  wearing-out  of  the  ffliamel  on 
the  free  edge  of  the  tooth,  almost  in  a 
crescentic  form. 

Fonmier  and  Hallopeau  maintain  that 
they  have  never  noticed  Hutchinson's 
tooth  except  in  hereditary  syphilitic  sub- 
jects. We  have  seen  that  the  upper  in- 
cisors calcify  during  the  earliest  months 
after  birth.  Just  at  that  time  exnptlTe 
fevers  are  rare,  and  any  other  serious 
disease  capable  of  producing  alterations 
of  the*  dental  follicle  may  very  easily 
cause  the  death  of  the  child.  Only 
hereditary  syphilis,  if  it  be  not  serious 
enough  to  produce  abortion  or  the  death 
of  the  newborn  (the  mortality  among 
hereditary  syphilitic  children  is  68  per 
cent,  accor^g  to  Foumier)  is  capable 
of  manifesting  its  noxious  influence  in 
a  general  way  on  the  whole  organism,  and 
particularly  on  the  dental  system,  and 
of  producing  Hutchinson's  tooth. 

A  few  authors  deny  this  absolute  value 
of  Hutchinson's  tooth,  and  affirm  that 
the  erosion  has  been  found  in  subjects 
bom  of  healthy  parents  and  free  from 
any  syphilitic  influence.  Apart  from 
such  cases  being  isolated  and  very  rare 
indeed,  eonld  it  be  Jaroved  that  thi^  are 


really  authentic  and  assuredly  found  in 
individuals  not  only  free  from  hereditary 
syphilis  but  also  from  inherited  heredi- 
tary syphilis,  surely  the  great  frequency 
and  the  exclusiveness  with  which  the 
semilunar  erosion  has  been  found  in 
hereditary  syphilis  (eleven  times  in  37 
cases,  according  to  our  observations) 
authorize  us  to  conclude  that  the  lypical 
lesion  of  Hutchinson  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  pathognomonic  sign  of  hereditary 
syphilis. 

(2)  Cuspal  atrophy  of  the  first  perma- 
nent molar.  The  first  permanent  molar 
is  the  only  permanent  tooth  which  begins 
to  calcify  during  intra-uterine  life,  du- 
ring about  the  sixth  month.  Atrophy  of 
its  occlusal  surface  has  therefore  a  dear 
and  precise  significance.  The  tooth  du- 
ring its  cuspal  development  has  experi- 
enced the  inhibitory  action  of  a  gen- 
eral morbid  cause  which  has  arrested 
the  development,  and  this  general  mor- 
bid cause  acting  at  that  time  of  fetal 
life  can  only  be  syphilis.  The  cuspal 
atrophy  of  the  first  molars  is  very  char- 
aoteristic  and  constant,  but  disappears 
rather  early.  While  tiie  other  lesions 
are  generally  not  found  alone,  this  one 
often  is  the  only  indication  of  the  syph- 
ilitic infection.  In  our  observations  we 
have  noticed  this  fact,  which  has  been 
found  in  no  other  disease.  Together  with 
Fonmier,  Hallopeau,  and  Darier,  we 
consider  it  pathognomonic  of  hereditary 
syphilis  in  the  same  way  as  Hutchinson's 
tooth. 

(3)  Multiple  systemaHc  cuspal  dys- 
trophies of  the  permanent  teeth.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  cuspal  atrophy  of  the  first 
permanent  molar  may  alone  indicate 
hereditary  syphilis,  and  in  such  a  case 
the  causal  disease  has  ceased  to  act  aftor 
the  evolution  of  that  tooth.  This  lesion 
can  be  almost  always  found  together  with 
Hutchinson's  tooth,  indicating  that  the 
causal  disease  has  ceased  to  act  during 
about  the  second  month  after  birth.  But 
together  with  the  above  lesions  we  may 
find  cuspal  atrophy  of  the  canines  (the 
causal  disease  has  in  this  case  ceased 
from  the  fourth  month  aftor  birth),  and 
sometimes  even  erosions  on  the  bicuspid, 
if  the  morbid  cause  has  not  ceased  to  act 
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until  after  the  sixth  month  after  birth. 
As  with  the  lesions  of  the  first  perma- 
nent molare  and  of  the  incisorsj  cuspal 
atrophy  of  the  canine  is  of  great  diag- 
nostic significance,  and  we  can  attribute 
to  it  almost  the  same  value,  since  this 
tooth  also  falls  under  the  inhibitory  in- 
fluence of  syphilis,  which,  as  we  Imow, 
manifests  itself  during  the  last  months 
of  intia-uterine  life  and  the  first  months 
after  birth.  But  when  each  a  leaimi  ia 
found  it  is  always  or  almost  always  ac- 
companied by  an  arrest  of  development  of 
the  molar  and  the  incisor.  As  to  cuspal 
atrophy  of  the  canine,  we  find  it  to  be 
the  same  as  that  in  the  incisor  and  the 
first  molar  which  have  previously  felt 
the  action  of  the  syphilitic  heredi^.  If 
the  lesions  of  the  incisors  and  of  the  first 
molar  are  to  be  considered  separately  as 
pathognomonic,  the  lesions  of  the  incisor, 
molar,  and  canine  together  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  all  the  surer  signs  of  heredi- 
tary syphilis.  These  multiple  altera- 
tions— which  are  always  found  on  the 
same  kind  of  teeth,  i.e.  the  incisors,  ca- 
nines, and  first  molu^  (sometimes  tiie 
premolars),  and  never  on  the  second  and 
third  molars — which  are  found  at  the 
same  level  in  corresponding  teeth  and  at 
a  different  level  on  teeth  of  a  different 
type — these  symmetrical,  systematic  al- 
terations that  are  with  only  few  excep- 
tions subject  to  so  strict  a  law,  must 
surely  depend  upon  a  general  path- 
ological process,  serious  and  of  long 
duration,  which  produces  an  arrest  of 
development  of  the  dental  follicle  during 
intra-uterine  life  (sixth  month),  pro- 
ducing the  atrophy  of  the  first  molar,  or 
during  extra-uterine  life  (first  month) 
producing  Hutchinson's  tooth  and  the 
atrophy  of  the  canine.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  coronal  erosions. 

The  different  lesions  only  represent 
the  chronological  moment  of  the  begin- 
ning influence  of  the  morbid  cause,  which 
always  remains  the  same.  If  the  molars 
are  developing  at  the  time  of  the  specific 
action  they  will  show  traces  of  this  dis- 
turbance; if  the  incisors  are  developing 
at  that  time  tve  shall  have  Hutchinson's 
teeth;  if  the  canines,  we  shall  find  on 
them  the  dental  stigmata.  These  lesions 


are  exclusively  due  to  hereditary  ajphilia, 
and  we  must  assign  to  them  an  araolnte 
pathognomonic  value  in  tha  diagnosia  of 
this  disease. 

(4)  Multiple  dystrophies  of  the  ds- 
ciduous  teeth.  The  deciduous  teeth  have 
been  unjustly  neglected  by  almoet  all 
authors.  Few  have  devoted  proper  at- 
tention to  the  lesions  which  they  present 
These  teeth,  being  veiy  fragile,  subject 
to  caries,  especially  if  eroded,  and  of 
brief  existence,  easily  escape  notice.  They 
therefore  need  a  vindication,  as  they  also 
possess  characteristics  and  a  value  of 
their  own.  They  also  often  present  the 
crescentic  notch  of  Hutchinson  in  the 
incisors,  the  sulciform  erosion  in  the  car 
nines,  and  the  honeycombed  erosion  in 
the  molars.  These  multiple  erosions, 
similar  to  those  of  the  permanent  teeth, 
are  also  symmetrical  and  systematic. 
The  honeycombed  erosion  is  almost  al- 
ways found  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
deciduous  molars,  especially  the  second, 
persist  in  the  permanent  dentition,  antl 
this  lesion  is  therefore  still  noticeable  in 
adults.  Why  should  these  lesions  which 
precede  by  several  years  the  lesions  of 
the  permanent  incisor,  molar,  and  ca- 
nine, and  which  are  often  observed  be- 
fore the  ocular  lesions  and  enable  us  to 
diagnose  hereditary  syphilis  so  long  be- 
forehand, be  neglected?  Do  they  not 
rather  cdl  for  the  same  attention  as  the 
lesions  of  the  permanent  teeth? 

The  deciduous  teeth  develop  a  few 
months  before  the  first  molars.  •  If  the 
latter  present  the  notch  characteristic  of 
the  syphilitic  infection,  why  should  not 
the  deciduous  teeth  sometimes  present 
the  same  lesion  ?  We  know  that  syphilis 
generally  begins  its  ravaging  action  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  pregnancy,  and 
that  the  deciduous  teeth  develop  during 
the  first  half.  But  how  many  times  is 
there  a  retardation  of  this  process,  and 
how  many  times  does  it  happen  that  syph- 
ilis anticipates  its  effects  a  little  I  Ad- 
mitting one  and  the  same  cause  in  the 
formation  of  the  alterations  of  the  pei^ 
manent  and  the  deciduous  teeth,  we  must 
assign  pathognomonic  value  to  the  le* 
sions  of  the  deciduous  teeth;  this  is  of 
great  importance,  as  it  allows  us  to  diag- 
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nose  hereditary  syphilis  at  a  very  early 
stage,  before  the  appearance  of  any  other 
sti^nata.  Gapdcnront,  Tronchon,  and 
Oberwarth  are  of  the  same  opmion.  The 

latter  has  studied  27  children  with 
Hutchinson's  teeth,  of  which  24  were  un- 
mistakably and  3  probably  affected  with 
hereditary  syphilis ;  and  according  to  him 
thia  dental  alteration  is  one  of  the  most 
authentic  and  important  symptoms  of 
hereditary  s}'philis. 

MtLxUlary  and  mandibular  dystrophies. 
Can  we  assign  a  pathognomonic  value  to 
these  dystrophies?  Though  syphilis  is 
capable  of  producing  all  tiie  alterations 
and  deformations  of  the  jaws  already  de- 
scribed, nevertheless  none  of  tiiese  iMions 
can  be  said  to  be  pathognomooic  of 
hereditary  syphilis  unless  they  are  ac- 
companied by  other  characteristic  stig- 
mata. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  etiology 
of  the  ogival  palate  is  not  well  defined 
yet ;  malocclusions,  and  superior  and  in- 
ferior prognathism  resulting  from  them, 
may  be  dne  to  several  other  causes ;  cleft 
palate  is  not  caused  by  hereditary  syph- 
ilis exclusively;  so  tliat  at  the  present 
time  we  may  say  that  syphilis  plays  a 
great  although  not  exclusive  part  in  the 
formation  of  maxillary  and  mandibular 
dyatrDphies. 

Thbbapeutio  Considerations. 

What  is  the  curative  plan  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  cases  of  maxillary  and  mandibu- 
lar dental  stigmata?  Upon  consider- 
ation of  the  different  lesions  of  the  jaws 
and  teeth  as  depending  upon  a  general 
morbid  cause  which  exerts  its  ii^nence 
on  the  whole  organism,  two  curative 
methods  are  suggested,  the  one  of  a  gen- 
eral and  the  other  of  a  local  nature,  both 
of  which  we  shall  outline.  We  have  seen 
that  dental  lesions  are  rarely  found 
alone;  ordinarily  they  are  accompanied 
either  by  other  dystrophies  or  by  syph- 
ilitic manifestations.  Three  cases  are  to 
be  considered: 

(1)  If  dental  lesions  axe  accompanied 
by  present  syphilitic  lesions,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  specific  curative  treatment 
is  indicated  and  is  of  absolute  necessity. 


(2)  If  the  dental  stigmata  are  found 
togetner  with  other  hereditary  syphilitic 
stigmata,  the  specific  treatment  is  indi- 
cated for  the  sake  of  prevention,  be<»use 
the  plurality  of  the  stigmata  indicates 
that  the  intensity  of  the  infection  trans-  ^ 
mitted  to  the  subject  is  considerable,  and ' 
the  appearance  of  some  syphilitic  lesion 
may  be  expected,  even  if  the  patient  has 
been  apparently  immune  up  to  the  time 
of  the  treatment. 

(3)  If  the  dental  lesions  are  found 
absolutely  alone,  and  the  patient  has  not 
yet  shown  any  syphilitic  manifestations, 
the  specific  treatment  is  indicated  for 
the  sake  of  prevention,  especially  if  be 
be  a  child.  If  we  are  dealing  with  an 
adult  of  between  twenty  or  ^enty-five 
years  of  age,  well  formed,  well  developed, 
and  in  a  perfect  state  of  healtii,  we  may, 
to  be  sure,  wait  for  some  abnormal  mani- 
festations before  starting  a  cure.  But  if 
we  have  a  case  of  a  nursing  child  or  of 
any  child  whose  organs  and  whose  whole 
system  may  be  disturbed  in  their  de- 
velopment by  the  syphilitic  influence,  the 
specific  treatment  is  clearly  indicated 
without  waiting  at  all;  because,  even  if 
we  wait,  and  may  consider  the  dental 
stigmata  as  only  para-syphilitic,  "who 
knows,"  as  Professor  Poumier  says, 
"where  syphilis  ends  and  para-syphilis 
begins  ?  To  begin  with,  I  being  the  dis- 
coverer of  para-syphilis,  wotUd  be  very 
much  embarrassed  to  assign  the  proper 
boundaries  to  each;''  and  he  concludes 
that  "The  diagnosis  of  dystrophic  stig- 
mata in  a  child  affected  with  hereditary 
syphilis,  or  only  suspected  of  it,  is  a 
formal  indication  for  the  specific  treat-, 
ment  even  in  the  absence  of  either  an- 
tecedent or  present  specific  manifes- 
tations." 

What  influence  does  the  general  spe- 
cific treatment  have  on  the  dental  dys- 
trophies ? 

If  the  cure  is  to  begin  at  a  time  when 
the  teeth  of  the  second  dentition  have  al- 
ready developed,  and  the  dental  stigmata 
have  already  appeared,  the  latter  evi- 
dently cannot  be  influenced  by  thera- 
peutic means.  But  if  the  treatment  be 
started  at  a  time  when  the  teeth  of  the 
second  dentition  are  not  entirely  calci- 
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fied,  and  if  it  be  impossible  to  prevent 
the  fonnatiou  of  the  alteration  which  has 
already  occurred  in  fetal  life  or  during 
the  mst  months  of  extra-uterine  life,  we 
may  by  the  analogy  of  what  happens  in 
^  other  dystrophies  suppose — although  not 
yet  prove — an  attenuation  in  the  dimin- 
ished resistance  of  the  tissues,  as  mani- 
fested by  the  friability  of  the  teeth  and 
their  predisposition  to  caries. 

Locally,  the  cure  varies  according  to 
the  different  lesions.  In  erosions  of  the 
crown  the  treatment  is  almost  nt7,  as  the 
lesion,  which  is  already  definite,  cannot 
be  modified.  Treatment  is  confined  to 
cauterizing  the  dentin  in  cases  of  sensi- 
tiveness, and  to  grinding  away  the  rough- 
new  which  might  annoy  the  mucosa  of 
the  mouth  or  ue  tongue. 

In  caspal  erosions  of  the  incisors,  ca- 
nines, and  first  molars  the  same  method 
of  treatment  is  to  be  followed.  If  after 
the  loss  of  the  atrophic  portion  caries 
has  set  in  on  the  sound  part  of  the  tooth, 
it  has  to  be  treated  like  ordinary  caries 
and  the  tooth  must  be  filled.  The  tooth 
is  only  to  be  sacrificed  if,  for  the  sake  of 
appearance,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  down 
the  crown  Mid  to  supply  the  root  with 
an  artificial  crown.  The  cuspal  erosion 
of  the  first  molar  is  very  frequently  ac- 
companied or  followed  by  premature  or 
tardy  caries. 

If  the  course  of  the  caries  be  chronic, 
the  curative  treatment  often  yields  a 
favoxftble  result,  but  if  the  caries  be 
acute,  as  often  happens,  any  cure  is  use- 
less, because  the  process  of  destruction  is 
a  very  rapid  one.  The  small  atrophic 
-stubs,  which  owing  to  the  wearing 
away  seem  enchased  on  the  top  of  the 
body  of  the  tooth,  not  being  capable  of 
withstanding  the  shocks  of  mastication, 
the  tooth-body,  already  reduced,  is 
quickly  attacked  by  caries,  which  pro- 
gresses very  rapidly,  inasmuch  as  the 
dental  tissues,  being  improperly  calcified 
and  very  friable,  offer  little  resistance. 
The  tooth  is  thus  in  a  short  time  reduced 
to  a  small  stub,  and  is  destroyed  almost 
to  the  gingival  border,  the  walls  being 


very  thin  and  apt  to  break  at  the  slight- 
est shock.  In  such  a  case  every  attempt 
at  savii^  the  crown  is  useless,  for  with 
our  antiseptics  and  our  ordinary  means 
of  filling  we  cannot  atop  the  destructive 
action  of  the  micro-organism  of  caries 
in  greatly  altered  tissues  with  large  ' 
dentinal  tubules,  which  permit  of  an 
easy  acceBB  to  the  infection.  The  tooth  . 
is  irredeemably  lost — and  from  clinical 
observations  we  know  how  frequently 
th^  first  molar  in  adults  is  lost  in  con- 
sequence of  premature  caries  with  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  dental  tissues. 
The  preservation  of  the  roots  is  advisable, 
as  they  may  support  an  artificial  tooth, 
thereby  preserving  the  integrity  and 
harmony  of  the  dental  arches,  unless 
they  might  prevent  the  second  molar 
from  erupting,  which  sometimes  happens 
owing  to  the  defective  development  of 
the  jaws  and  consequent  narrowness  of 
the  dental  arches.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
better  to  extract  the  roots  to  make  room 
for  the  second  molar,  and  later  on  for 
the  third  molar,  which,  as  we  know,  is 
often  the  cause  of  serious  complications^ 
owing  to  lack  of  space,  which  is  limited 
anteriorly  by  the  distal  surface  of  the 
second  molar  and  posteriorly  by  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  coronoid  apophysis. 

The  deciduoiu  teeth  which  persist  in 
the  permanent  set  and  occupy  the  place 
of  the  permanent  ones  should  not  be 
extracted,  but  religiously  preserved,  as 
frequently  they  are  never  replaced. 

Malocclusion,  bad  articulation,  and 
ogival  palate  are  to  be  corrected  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  principles  of  ortho- 
dontia. 

For  perforations  of  the  palate,  various 
obturators  are  on  the  market. 

Hare-lip  requires  surgical  treatment 
after  the  well-lmown  method  of  Miranlt, 
Girald^,  etc.,  and  cleft  palate  must  be 
treated  by  urano-staphylorrhaphy  and 
prosthesis,  if  the  surgical  treatment  has 
proved  of  little  avail  or  if  the  fissures 
Qie  too  extensive,  as  is  especially  the 
case  in  bilateral  cleft. 

(To  be  Gontiniied.) 
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AN^ATOHICAIi  ABTICULATION*. 


Br  H.  DB  WITT  CROItt  D^I.D.^  Boatiim,  Mm*. 


(CUnie  at  th«  twelfth  snniud  meeting  of  the  National  Dental  Asioeiation,  Boeton,  Ibsa, 

July  28,  1908.) 


rpHE  cbaracteristica  and  essentials  of 
I  anatomical  articnlation  are  merely 
copies  of  a  normal  set  of  natural 
teeth,  not  anything  which  man  has  in- 
vented ;  he  has  only  applied  nature's 
principles.  These  principles  apply  with 
equal  advantage  to  the  shaping  of  oc- 


Tke  compensating  curve.  The  com- 
pensating curve  (Fig.  1)  is  double,  and 
is  made  up  of  a  fundamental  and  a  sec- 
ondary  curve.  The  fundamental  curve 
compensates  for  the  direct  forward  or 
protruding  bite,  while  the  secondary 
curve  compensates  for  the  comerwise  or 


Fie.  1. 


abed.  Fundamental  compensating  curve,   bee.  Secondary  curve,   a  b  e  o  d, 
Tn»  compenBatlng  eurre.  f     Carre  of  lower  teeth. 


clusal  surfaces  of  fillings,  to  the  posi- 
tion of  teeth  which  have  been  regulated, 
to  crowns  and  bridges,  and  to  removable 
dentures,  in  r^ard  to  tiieir  articulating 
or  antagonizing  bite. 

Assuming  a  correct  bite,  three  things 
are  necessary  in  order  that  teeth  may  be 
arranged  to  antagonize  correctly:  (1) 
An  articulator  capable  of  reproducing 
the  movements  of  the  mandible,  and  sus- 
ceptible to  the  necessary  adjustment  for 
individnal  cases — the  anatomical  ar- 
ticulator. (3)  A  means  of  obtaining  the 
correct  relation  of  the  models  to  the  cou- 
ple of  the  articulator — the  face-bow. 
(3)  A  metiiod  of  adjusting  the  angle 
of  the  condyle  path  on  tiie  articulator  to 
correspond  to  the  individual  angles  of 
the  path — ^the  protruding  bite.  (Fig.  4.) 


condyle-to-canine  movements  of  the  man- 
dible, the  chief  movement  of  mastication. 
The  condyle  path  and  the  fundamental 
curve  are  arcs  from  a  common  center, 
but  not  necessarily  of  the  same  radius. 
It  is  because  of  this  center  that  the  curve 
compensates  for  the  downward  motion  of 
the  condyle,  teeth  and  condyle  rolling 
together  about  the  common  center.  The 
secondary  curve  embraces  the  lateral, 
canine,  and  bicuspids.  On  account  of 
the  overbite  the  secondary  curve  is  less 
marked  in  the  lower  teeth. 

The  compensating  curve  is  in  direct 
relatioli  to  tne  angle  of  the  condyle  path, 
i.e.  a  greater  angle  means  a  greater  com- 
pensating curve,  and  vice  versa. 

The  length  of  the  cusps  of  the  bicus- 
pids and  molars  stands  in  direct  rela- 
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tion  to  the  overbite  or  cusp  of  the  inci- 
sora.   (See  Fig.  9,  on  page  38,) 

Tke  condyle  path.  The  condyle  path 
(Fig.  2,0  and  d)  is  the  line  of  motion 


may  be  considered  a  straight  line,  as  it 
is  80  short.  This  line,  considered  in  re- 
lation to  the  plane  of  occlusion,  is  called 
the  angle  of  the  condyle  path,  which  may 


Fio.  2. 

^  Fossa. 


A,  Condyle  in  fossa.  B,  Condyle  forward  on  eminence,   o  d,  Line  of  condyle  path. 
This  line  makes,  with  the  plane  of  occlusion,  the  angle  of  the  condyle  path. 


taken  by  the  condyle  as  it  moves  for- 
ward and  downward  from  its  position  in 


Fia.  3. 


a.  Position  of  condyle  in  socket  as  located  by 
the  face-bow.  b,  Position  of  condyle  when 
the  protruding  bite  is  taken.  (The  slot  of 
the  articulator  connecting  these  two  points 
makes  all  movements  of  the  articulator  jaw 
follow  this  line.) 

the  fossa  on  to  the  eminence.  This  di- 
rection, while  really  constituting  an  arc. 


vary  from  a  very  small  angle  up  to  one 
of  50-. 

The  determining  and  adjusting  of  the 
articulator  to  this  angle  is  done  by  means 
of  the  protruding  bite,  with  the  lower 
jaw  thrust  forward  as  far  as  possible, 
after  the  models  have  been  attached  to 
the  articulator  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion by  the  use  of  the  face-bow.  (See 
Fig^  3.) 

The  angle.   The  angle  is  determined 

by  first  locating  the  forward  position  of 
the  condyle,  and  as  the  back  position 
has  already  been  set  by  means  of  the 
face-bow,  the  condyle  path  must  be  in  a 
line  between  these  two  points.  (Fig.  3.) 
This  path  is  represented  on  the  articu- 
lator by  the  slot.  It  is  possible  to  take 
the  protruding  bite  by  adding  a  little 
more  wax  between  the  heels  of  the  plates . 
and  scoring  them,  just  as  is  done  when , 
taking  the  original  bite,  but  the  little 
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bite-gages  are  more  convenient,  as  they 
not  only  fill  up  any  space  but  main- 
tain the  relationB  of  the  plates  as  veil. 


FiQ.  4. 


A.  Bite-gage  in  position  between  wax  bite- 
plates  B  and  o  as  used  in  taking  the  pro- 
trading  bite. 


Should  the  wax  bite-plates  be  trimmed 
to  nearly  the  right  curve,  there  will  be 
no  space  between  the  heels,  but  the  con- 
dyle position  will  be  obtained  jnst  as 
accurately.    (See  Fig.  4.) 

DIBECTIONS  FOR  SBTTIKO  TTP  TEBTH  FOR 
ANATOMICAL  ABTICtTLATION. 

Select  long-bite  teeth,  with  a  large  oc- 
clusal surface  on  the  bicuspids  and  mo- 
lars.    Grind  square  fissures  in 
fhe  bicuspids  and  molars  with  a 
caTfoomndum  lathe  stone  3  in. 
z  1^  in.  thick,  grit  B. 

Set  up,  in  a  full  upper  and  4 
lower  denture,  all  of  the  upper  ■ 
teeth  first,  producing  the  com-  S 
pensating  curve;  perpendicular  | 
bicuspids;    fhe  molars — espe-  ^ 
dally  the  second — slanting  {Fig.      ^  ^ 
6)  with  their  long  axes  directed 
to  the  center  of  the  lower  ridge ; 
set  the  second  bicuspids  and  mo- 
lars with  the  lower  wax  plate  removed 
from   the  model.    The  compensating 
curve  is  determined  by  the  curve  of  the 
lower  ridge,  or  the  lower  teeth  and  the 
angle  of  the  slot  in  the  articulator. 

to  set  up  the  lower  teeth  with 
tiie  second  bicuspid,  as  it  is  the  only  tooth 
occluding  between  teeth  of  similar  size 
and  cusps;  also  in  order  that  the  occlu- 
sion may  not  be  disturbed  by  the  an- 
terior lower  teeth  being  made  too  wide, 
which  would  be  the  case  if  the  incisors 
were  set  up  first. 


Place  the  lower  second  bicuspids  in 
the  following  manner:  First,  for  av- 
pearance,  slanting  lingually;  second,  for 

Fxo.  6. 


A 


Shows  occlusion,  slant,  and  interlocking  cusps. 
A  B,  Long  axis  of  teeth  arranged  between 
centers  of  upper  and  lower  ridges,  o  D.  E  r, 
Show  difference  in  height  of  buccal  and  lin- 
gnal  euaps. 


Fza.  6. 


Transverse  section  of  right  and  left  molars. 
A,  Contact  of  buccal  and  lingual  cusps,  or 
the  antagonizing  bite  on  the  masticating 
side.  All  the  molars  and  bicuspids  on  this 
side  have  this  contact,  b,  Contact  of  lin- 
gual and  buccal  cusps  on  the  balancing  side. 
This  is  only  for  the  lower  second  molar 
and  upper  first  molar.  The  others  do  not 
touch  on  this  side. 

occlusion,  grinding  if  necessary ;  and 
third,  for  articulation — or  the  antagoniz- 
ing bite.    To  get  this  bite  the  lower 
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frame  of  the  articulator  is  moved  to  one 
side,  until  the  buccal  cusps  of  the  upper 
and  lower  teeth  are  flush.    (Fig.  6,  a.) 


top  of  the  ridge,  and  sufScient  front  and 
overbite  must  be  allowed. 
If  the  teeth  have  been  ground  and 


Fio.  7. 


FlQ.  8. 


Fig.  7:  MasticatiBg  side,  with  every  buccal  and  lingual  cusp  in  contact  with  its 

opposite.    The  condyle  is  in  its  socket,  but  rotated.    This  position  of  cusps 

corresponds  to  Fig.  2,  A. 
Fxo.  8:  Balancing  side  with  contact  of  incisors  and  molars  only.    The  condyle 

is  in  its  forward  position  on  the  eminence.    This  position  corresponds  to 

Fig.  2.  B. 


It  will  usually  be  necessary  to  grind  the 
buccal  cusp  of  the  lower  bicuspid. 

After  one  second  bicuspid  has  been 
set  up  in  this  way,  place  the  opposite  one 


placed  as  directed,  there  will  be  contact 
of  every  buccal  and  every  lingual  cusp 
on  the  side  toward  which  the  mandible 
is  moved  (Fig.  6,  a) — the  masticating 


FiQ.  g. 


Shows  decreasing  length  of  cusps  from  incisors  to  molars,  a.  Overbite,  or 
cusps  of  incisors,  b,  Shorter  cusp  of  bicuspid,  c.  Still  shorter  cusps  of  molars, 
shown  by  lines  d  e. 


in  the  same  manner,  and  follow  alter- 
nately with  the  four  molars,  being  sure 
of  the  articulation  of  each  as  you  pro- 
ceed. 

Lastly,  put  in  place  the  lower  anterior 
teeth,  grinding  them  narrower  or  over- 
lapping, as  may  be  necessary.  The  in- 
cisors should  be  placed  directly  on  the 


side — while  on  the  opposite  or  balancing 
one  there  will  be  only  one  point  of  con- 
tact, the  buccal  cusp  of  the  lower  sec- 
ond molar  with  the  palatal  of  the  upper 
first.  (Fig-  6,  B.)  One  masticates  on 
but  one  side  at  a  time  when  using  the 
lateral  antagonizing  bite.  (Figs.  7,  8.) 
Teeth  set  up  in  this  way  do  not  tilt 
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or  trip  in  any  position  into  which  they 
may  be  brought  during  the  movements 
of  mastication,  in  spite  of  tiie  fact  that 
they  hare  deep  fissures,  sharp  cusps,  and 
&  decided  overbite. 

Provided  the  plates  fit  well,  one  can 
masticate  meat  with  teeth  arranged  aa 
described  as  easily  and  quickly  as  with 
natural  teeth. 


the  occlusion  and  the  articulating  bites. 
(Fig.  9.) 

As  the  overbite  is  increased  from  an 
edge-to-edge  bite,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
crease proportionately  the  front  bile — 
or  the  horizontal  distance  between  the 
incisors — otherwise  tilting  will  occur 
during  the  incising  bite. 

The  occlusal  bite  is  the  old  back  bite 


Fig.  10. 


a  b,  Bite  opened  on  a  plain-line  artienlator.  c,  Space  occupied  by  the  moUri, 
which  equale  e',  r^wwentiag  the  ipaee  in  the  mouth,  a!  b'.  Shows  inereaeed 
•pace  in  the  month,  and  failure  of  the  ineiBors  to  meet 


Crowns,  roots,  and  facing  will  not 
be  broken;  fillings  restoring  cusps  will 
not  be  loosened,  and  teeth  whose  posi- 
tion has  been  changed  by  r^ulating  will 
not  be  driv^  back,  or  abnost  totally  pre- 
vent the  proper  masticatii^  movements, 
if  tliey  are  anatomically  a^'usted  to  the 
antagonizing  bite. 

The  overbite.  The  overbite  is  nor- 
mally about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and 
it  determines  the  length  of  the  cusps 
of  the  bicuspids  and  molars,  gradually 
shortening  to  nothing  at  the  condyle.  It 
is  very  important  to  graduate  the  length 
of  the  cusps  and  the  &pth  of  the  fissures, 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  both 


which  everyone  tries  to  obtain.  The 
active  antagonizing  bite  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  ifjee  positions  (there  being  an 
indefinite  number  of  intermediate  ones), 
namely,  the  right  lateral,  the  left  lateral, 
and  the  incising,  and  there  is  always  a 
balancing  antagonizing  or  passive  bite  on 
the  opposite  side.  These  are  the  bites 
which  are  employed  during  mastication. 

Directions  for  the  Use  of  the  Face- 
bow  AND  FOE  Setting  thb  Anolb  of 
THE  Condyle  Path. 

(1)  Take  the  bite  in  correct  manner. 

(2)  Locate  the  condyles  of  the  patient's 
mandible. 
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(3)  Adjust  the  sliding  rods  of  the  faee- 
bow  equidistant  from  the  ends  of  the  bow  to 
fit  snugly  against  the  skin  over  the  outer 
face  of  the  condyles. 

(4)  Insert  the  heated  fork  of  the  face-bow 
firmly  anywhere  in  the  anterior  Biirfaoe  of 
the  wax. 

(6)  Place  the  wax  plates,  fastened  together 
if  possible,  in  the  mouth,  dineUng  the  pa- 
tient to  bite  firmly. 

(6)  Slip  the  head  of  the  faoe-bow  over  the 
fork  rod  and  carry  first  one  and  thai  the 
other  sliding-rod-head  to  its  position  over  the 
condyle ;  then,  holding  the  bow  firmly,  tighten 
the  set-Bcrew  in  the  head,  over  the  fork-rod. 

(7)  Loosen  the  sliding  rods  and  remora  the 
wax  plates,  fork,  and  bow. 

(8)  Press  the  sliding  rods  in  as  far  as  they 
will  go  and  lock  them.  The  rods  will  now  fit 
the  condyles  of  the  articulator.  (Fig.  10.) 
Set  the  bite-screw  in  the  usual  way,  and  have 
the  spring  control  the  forward  movements  of 
the  articulator  in  tension,  and,  being  sure  that 
the  four  set-screws  holding  the  bows  are 
tightened  by  means  of  pliers,  proceed  to  at- 
tach the  models  in  the  usual  manner. 

(9)  Remove  the  face-bow  and  fork. 

(10)  Take  the  wax  plates  off  the  models, 
and  warm  and  press  the  bite-gages  into  the 
lower  plate  in  the  molar  region. 

(11)  Insert  the  wax  plates  in  the  mouth 
and  take  the  protruding  bite.  The  bite-gages 
fill  up  any  space  and  maintain  the  proper  po- 
sition of  the  plates. . 

(12)  Release  the  spring  and  loosen  the 
aet-Bcrews  which  hold  the  slot-pieces  in  po- 
sition so  that  there  is  an  absolutely  free  move- 
ment of  the  condyles,  not  only  as  a  hinge, 
but  also  around  a  radius  of  half  an  inch.  It 
is  nece88ary  that  these  slot-pieces  move  freely. 

(13)  Place  the  wax  plates,  just  as  they 
were  removed  from  the  mouth,  on  the  mod- 
els, and  gently  but  firmly  press  the  models 
into  the  wax  plates,  allowing  the  condyles 
to  assume  their  position,  guided  wholly  by 
the  wax  bite-plates. 

(14)  While  holding  the  models  into  the 


wax  plates  tighten  the  slot  set^screws,  re- 
move the  bite-gages,  and  attach  the  spring 
which  returns  the  articulator  and  the  models 
to  the  original  bite  position. 

The  models  are  then  mounted  hj 
means  of  the  face-bov  in  exactly  the 
same  relation  to  the  hinge  of  the  ajiicn- 
lator  as  existed  between  the  ridges  in 
the  mouth  and  the  condyles  of  the  man- 
dible; and  by  means  of  the  protruding 
bite  the  angle  of  the  condyle  path  is 
set  on  the  articulator  for  each  side  to 
correspond  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  bo 
that  with  these  adjustments  the  articu- 
lator accurately  reproduces  all  of  the 
movements  of  the  mandible,  and  it  ia 
possible  to  change,  open,  or  close  the  bite 
on  the  articulator  without  altering  its  re- 
lations when  the  teeth  are  placed  in  the 
mouth. 

The  teeth  may  now  be  set  np,  and  the 
occlusion,  if  taken  correctly,  and  the  ar- 
ticulation or  antagonizing  bite,  will  be 
exactly  the  same  in  the  mouth  aa  on  the 
articulator, 

[The  foregoing  principles  of  anatomi- 
cal articulation,  including  the  use  of  the 
face-bow,  attaining  the  models  to  the 
articulator,  takinx^  the  protmdii^  Mte, 
and  ■  adjusting  the  articulator  to  the 
proper  angle,  grinding  and  settii^f  up  the 
teeth  and  the  anatomical  application  to 
crown  and  bridge  work,  were  illustrated 
by  means  of  two  sets  of  schematic  jaws, 
two  articulated  models  of  natural  teeth, 
two  articulated  sets  of  artificial  teeth, 
articulated  models,  including  bri4gea 
and  two  crowns,  a  technic  head,  a  faoe- 
bow,  four  anatomical  articulators,  a 
model  illustrating  the  effect  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  bite  on  a  plain-line  articular 
tor.  and  various  diagrams.] 
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A  TARTAR  SOIiVENT  ESPECIAIiliY  U8BFUL  IN  PYORRHEA 

WORK. 


By  JOSBFH  HKAD.  M.D.,  DA.B^  FUlaCelpkla,  Pa. 


(Read  befoie  Sectaon  II  of  the  National  Dental  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting,  Boston, 

July  28,  1908.) 


DTJRINO  the  last  four  years,  vhile 
testing  the  decalcifying  power  of 
Taiions  adds  on  natural  tooth- 
enamel  and  cem^ts,  I  dropped  an  ex- 
tracted split  tooth  covered  with  black 
tartir  into  commercial  hydrofiaoric  acid. 
On  the  following  day  I  examined  the 
tooth  and  found  it  clean  and  white, 
vith  neither  enamel  nor  cementum  in  any 
way  harmed,  except  that  the  remnants 
of  pericementtim  on  the  root  had  disap- 
petred,  and  the  surface  of  the  denthi 
ns  decalcified.  Bepeated  experiments 
with  teeth  and  hydrofluoric  acid  con- 
iiniied  these  tests.  Then,  with  the  per^ 
missioD  of  a  patient,  I  tried  a  Terf  little 
acid  around  a  loose  tooth.  It  removed 
Ae  tartar,  but  its  action  on  the  surround- 
ing membrane,  as  would  be  expected,  was 
intense  and  very  irritating;  and  yet,  in 
I  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  satisfactory 
'.  beating  of  the  pocket  occurred  and  the 
:  tooth  became  distinctly  firmer. 

I  then  turned  my  attention  to  the 
hydrogen  salts  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  The 
sodiom,  potassium,  and  ammonium  salts 
seemed  to  offer  the  best  fields  for  investi- 
'  gation,  and  after  a  series  of  experiments, 
,  niffice  it  to  say  that,  of  these  three,  a 
I  aohtion  of  hydrogen  fiuorid  of  ammo- 
.  oinm  seems  to  give  us  exactly  what  we 
I  require.   It  will  dissolve  tartar  and  not 
'  diwoke  enamel,  cementum,  or  pericemen- 
!  torn.  It  is  a  colorless  and  acrid-tasting 
Soid  that  can  be  dried  upon  the  skin 
I  viUiont  cauterizing.    In  some  instances 
I  it  causes  a  slight  reddening  and  tingling, 
but  nothipg  more  severe.   It  can  he  in- 
jected into  a  pyorrhea,  pocket  through 
;  dw  root-canal  of  a  tooth  that  leads  to  a 
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fistula  or  pyorrhea  pocket,  with  excellent 
results  and  no  sloughing.  But  if  this 
acid  salt  is  allowed  to  soak  into  a  dried 
gum  in  any  quantity  it  makes  a  bum  as 
bad  as  that  of  carbolic  acid.  I  mention 
this  fact  in  order  that  those  who  use  it 
can  take  due  precaution.  The  pocket 
or  pockets  around  the  teeth  to  be  treated 
should  be  dried,  and  the  gum  protected 
with  napkins.  The  pockets  can  then  be 
filled  with  the  salt  solution,  and  the  rest 
of  the  gum  in  the  neighborhood  carefully 
wiped  with  a  piece  of  cotton.  At  the 
end  of  two  or  three  minutes  there  will 
be  a  slight  whitening  of  the  gum  fummd 
the  pocket,  with  some  irritation,  when 
the  patient  should  rinse  his  mouth  with 
water.  It  softens  lumps  of  tartar  so  that 
they  can  readily  be  removed  by  the 
scalers,  and  it  dissolves  any  microscopic 
bits  that  are  overlooked  by  the  instru- 
ment. It  also  seems  to  stimulate  the  gum 
to  healthy  action,  so  that  pockets  heu  up 
with  granulations  that  adhere  to  the  root, 
and  the  loose  tooth  becomes  firm  and 
strong. 

The  method  of  manufacture  ia  as  fol- 
lows :  Hydrofluoric  acid  is  neutralized 
by  ammonium  carbonate  until  there  is 
complete  neutralization  of  the  acid.  This 
solution  is  then  filtered.  This  liquor  is 
ammonium  fiuorid  and  has  but  little 
power  of  chemical  action.  This  am- 
monium fluorid  solution  is  then  evapo- 
rated in  a  leaden  dish  to  one-half  of  its 
bulk,  filled  up  to  its  original  bulk  wilh 
hydrofluoric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  one- 
half  of  its  bulk  again.  This  gives  us 
the  hydrogen  ammonium  fluorid  of  which 
this  paper  speaks.  It  evaporates  readily. 
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distributing  its  crystals  on  all  adjacent 
objects,  and  is  eitremely  difficult  to  re- 
strain except  in  a  wax  bottle.  The  dried 
crystals  wetted  with  water  do  not  seem 
as  effective  as  the  original  liquor  from 
which  water  has  been  excluded. 

This  solution  can  be  applied  either  by 
a  pair  of  tweezers  used  as  a  drop-carrier 
or  with  a  rubber  syringe  witii  a  platinum 
point. 

If  the  hydrogen  ammonium  fluorid  is 
not  properly  made,  and  xmrestrained  hy- 
drofluoric acid  is  left  in  this  solution,  its 
action  will  be  too  severe  and  may  do 
harm. 

The  fact  that  hydrofluoric  acid  and  its 
hydrogen  salts  will  dissolve  tartar  and 
not  external  tooth-structure  is  important, 
and  further  investigation  may  give  us 
a  tootii-wash  and  tooth-powder  that  will 
really  keep  the  teeth,  where  there  is  no 
porcelain,  free  from  tartar  without  the 
constant  assistance  of  the  scalers  in  the 
hands  of  the  dentist.  The  fact  that 
hydrofluoric  acid  will  dissolve  tartar  and 
not  dissolve  enamel  must  prove  a  puzzle 
to  the  most  enthusiastic  chemical  the- 
orist. For  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
enamel  contains  a  small  per  cent,  of 
calcium  fluorid,  both  enamel  and  tartar 


are  composed  largely  of  the  same  sub 
stances — carbonate  and  phosphate  of  cal 
cium.  It  is  equally  astonishing  to  no^ 
that  a  watery  solution  of  carbonic  acit 
or  citric  acid  will  cut  enamel,  althou^ 
hydrofluoric  acid  is  held  to  be  a  giait 
by  comparison.  This  is  as  puzzling  « 
the  fact  that  saliva,  irrespective  A 
whether  it  is  acid  or  alkaline,  sometines 
protects  the  enamel  from  decalciflcati>n 
and  sometimes  does  not. 

These  three  chemical  anomalies  are 
among  thousands  of  similar  incongrui- 
ties that  are  constantly  occurring  in  the 
human  economy.  They  give  rise  to  tan- 
talizing and  inspiring  problems,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  should  give  pause  to 
some  of  our  modem  chemical  tiieorists, 
who  would  solve  the  complicated  reac- 
tions of  faulty  metabolism  by  the  simple  | 
formulas  of  inorganic  chenustry.  | 

I  have  merely  given  the  results  of  ex- 
periments that  have  extended  over  three 
years,  and  these  results  I  have  withheld 
for  a  year  in  order  that  I  might  give 
this  hy4rogen  ammonium  fluorid  a  l^or- 
ough  therapeutic  trial.  I  am  so  sure  of 
its  value  that  I  want  to  have  ilie  whole 
dental  profession  share  the  knowledge  of 
it  with  me. 


A  MXITHOD  OF  TBBATMBNT  OF  PURUIiEXT  BMPmSBEA  OF 
THB  MAXIIiliABT  SIlTira 


Br  Ca.yDfl3  DATIS,  BU>.,  DJ>.8.,  Uneoln,  X«br. 


(Read  before  Section  III  of  tbe  National  Dental  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  held  at 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  28,  1008.) 


IT  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer 
at  this  time  to  deal  extensively  with 
the  etiology,  semeiology,  or  diagnosis 
of  this  generally  well-recognized  disease, 
but  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible  to 
present  to  the  profession  a  method  of 
treatm^t  which  has  proved  unusually 
8UC(^fnl,  and  one  which  we  believe  has 


some  new  features  as  to  the  surgical 
procedure  and  the  therapeutic  means 
which  will  appeal  to  all  as  being  more 
harmonious  with  the  principles  of  sur- 
gery in  general  than  the  methods  usually 
advocated. 

Infection  is  introduced  either  through 
the  normal  communicating  openings  to 
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accessory  cavities  or  fhrongh.  the  disso- 
lati(ai  of  the  ocmtiiiuity  of  its  lining 
jnembrane. 

By  the  first  ronte  the  greater  mar 
jority  of  cases  is  infected  through  the 
antra-nasal  openings.  Bacteria  are  first 
taken  into  the  nasal  cavity  in  the  act 
of  inhalation,  and  subsequently  forced 
through  the  foramen  by  the  pressure  pro- 
daced  in  blowing  the  nose.  A  favorable 
■oil  for  their  subsequent  development  is 
oftentimes  found  previously  pnmared  by 
former  irritation,  or  through  ihe  com- 
munication to  the  sinus  of  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  Schneiderian  membrane 
of  the  nasal  cavity,  which  also  lines  the 
antra. 

As  to  the  penetration  of  the  7alls  for 
infection,  by  far  the  most  frequent  causes 
are  diseased  conditions  about  the  roots 
of  the  teeth. 

As  to  the  means  of  diagnosing  the 
presence  of  pus  in  the  maxillary  sinus, 
we  should  place  more  reliance  upon  the 
reflection  of  light  than  upon  any  other 
one  tiling,  yet  being  mindful  of  the  symp- 
UxBOB  usually  considered  path(^omonic. 
The  effects  of  reflection  are  best  obtained 
by  putting  the  patient  in  a  dark  room 
and  having  him  close  his  lips  over  a 
small  electric  light  bulb.  If  the  sinus 
in  question  be  entirely  or  partially  filled 
with  any  substance  other  than  air,  it  will 
be  dark  and  no  light  will  be  transmitted, 
whereas  if  it  be  ncomal  a  delicate  pink 
light  will  outline  the  entire  cavity. 

After  having  decided  that  the  sinus  is 
diseased,  the  first  thing  of  importance 
is  to  see  that  the  antra-nasal  opening 
is  free,  and  if  not,  to  sui^cfdly  render 
it  permanentiy  open,  for  as  long  as  the 
sinus  exists  as  a  cavity  it  must  have  per- 
manent and  sufficient  drainage,  healthy 
or  otherwise,  since  even  in  a  state  of 
health  the  sinus  and  the  communicating 
frontal  and  ethmoidal  cavities  must  have 
an  exit  for  their  normal  secretions.  This 
is  imperative,  and  there  is  no  use  in  at- 
t^pting  to  effect  a  cure  with  the  hiatus 
doted,  for  this  in  itself  will  act  as  a 
cause  for  speedy  recurrence  as  long  as  the 
cavity  exists. 

Having  established  the  antra-nasal 
opening,  the  rhinologist  many  times  will 


effect  a  cure  by  thorough  irrigation 
through  this  openinj^  provided  the  in- 
fection has  been  communicated  throu^^ 
the  nose. 

But  frequently  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  a  more  thorough  exploration  and 
drainage  is  indicated,  therefore  we  de- 
cide to  make  an  external  opening,  which 
for  cosmetic  reasons  we  elect  to  make 
through  the  oral  cavity.  Unfortunately, 
this  cavity  is  usufdly  far  from  sterile, 
and  proves  a  source  of  great  danger  from 
secondary  infection.  As  soon  as  we  have 
made  a  communicating  opening  we  pro- 
ceed to  explore,  locate  the  source  of  in- 
fection, if  possible  remove  the  exciting 
cause,  and  then  look  for  a  permanent 
healing  and  closure  of  the  wound. 

Just  at  this  point  the  writer  has  many 
times  recalled  the  story  of  the  man  wlw 
did  not  like  his  pastor's  preaching,  which 
was  much  on  the  order  of  'Tou  will 
be  damned  if  you  do,  and  you  will  be 
damned  if  you  don't"  If  you  close  the 
oral  opening,  drainage  ceases  and  the 
disease  recurs.  If  you  do  not  close 
the  opening  the  case  is  not  well.  In 
other  words,  it  is  not  well  while  open 
and  it  will  not  heal  if  closed. 

To  secure  an  antrum  which  is  closed 
yet  open,  many  schemes  have  been  de- 
vised, such  as  drainage  tubes,  tampons, 
etc.  It  was  right  at  this  perplexing 
point  that  the  writer  conceived  and  tried 
the  following  method,  which  has  given 
excellent  re^ts  with  no  failures,  even 
in  extensive  incisions. 

The  first  oral  opening  is  generally  ex- 
ploratory and  need  be  but  small ;  it  can 
be  readily  closed  by  the  method  indicated 
and  it  will  suffice,  should  simple  drainage 
and  thorough  irrigation  be  sufficient  for 
resolution. 

The  lip  is  raised  to  its  full  height  and 
a  semilunar  flap  is  cut  through  all  the 
soft  tissues,  including  the  periosteum, 
with  the  unsevered  part  upward.  With 
a  periosteal  scoop  this  flap  is  then  dis- 
sected from  the  bone.  Then,  with  a 
spear-shaped  drill,  pointing  upward  and 
backward,  the  bony  wall  is  punctured 
and  enlarged  to  dbout  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  sinus  is 
then  explored  in  every  part  with  a  flex- 
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ible  blunt  short  probe  to  assist  in  the 
diagnosis  of  the  cause.  If  a  more  ex- 
tended operation  for  the  removal  of 
foreign  bodies,  or  curettage  in  cases  of 
denuded  walls — as  in  necrosis — ^is  de- 
manded, proceed  to  enlarge  the  opening 
by  extending  the  cut  in  the  soft  tissues 
mesio-distally ;  dissect  and  remove  the 
bony  wall  above  the  incision. 

Having  completed  the  operation  indi- 
cated, proceed  to  irrigate  aU  the  soft  tis- 
sues, and  sterilize  with  the  usual  non- 
irritating  antiseptics.  Then  fill  the  en- 
tire cavity  with  normal  salt  solution, 
and  immediately  approximate  the  soft 
tissues.  Dismiss  the  patient  without 
packing  except  in  extensive  operations 
and  curettages,  when  the  cavity  shoiild  be 
entirely  packed  with  a  tape  of  gauze  as 
an  absorbent  of  ea^illaiy  hemorrhage. 
As  long  as  the  in(usion  remaina  open 
there  is  ample  drainage  and  ample  means 
of  irrigation. 

As  soon  as  the  soft  tissues  close— and 
the  sooner  the  better — irrigate  by  means 
of  a  hypodermic  syringe,  puncturing  the 
soft  tissues  each  time  in  a  new  place, 
previously  sterilized.  The  bony  wall 
will  be  slow  in  re-forming;  days  in 
small  openings,  and  sometimes  weeks  in 
large  openings,  will  intervene  between 
the  closing  of  the  soft  tissues  and  the 


bony  lesion,  during  which  time  the  sinus 
is  closed  to  infection  from  the  oral 
cavi^,  yet  open  to  the  hypodermic 
needle  for  irrigation.  Should  the  bone 
close  sooner  thasx  desired,  the  soft  tist 
sues  may  be  punctured  with  an  instru- 
ment such  as  a  sterile  excavator,  and  by 
a  twisting  motion  the  callus  may  be 
broken  up  and  the  previous  conditions 
for  treatment  prolonged  for  ten  days  or 
two  weeks.  By  this  means  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  easily  pass  over  a  veiy 
critical  time  in  antmm  treatment,  and 
effect  permanent  closures  in  cases  that 
had  persistently  recurred  just  at  the  time 
when  final  closure  had  taken  place,  due 
to  the  inclusion  of  infectious  matter 
within  the  cavity. 

As  to  the  normal  salt  solution:  Most 
antiseptic  solutions,  as  is  well  known, 
are  very  irritating  to  the  hi^ly  sensi- 
tive Schneiderian  membrane.  Again, 
one  of  the  best  home  treatments  for 
nasal  catarrh  is  a  spray  with  salt  solu- 
tion. By  these  facts  the  writer  was  in- 
duced to  flood  an  antrum,  just  before 
dismissing  the  patient,  with  the  normal 
salt  solution.  The  result  was  so  grati- 
fying that  all  cases  are  now  so  treated, 
resulting  in  materially  shortening  the 
course  of  treatment,  and  increasing  the 
percentage  of  permanent  cures. 


THB  PKOTBCnVE  SUBSTAl^CBS  OP  THE  BI^OOD  IN  THEIB 
REIiATlON  TO  FTOBBHEA  AliYEOI/ARIS. 


By  ARTIIUR  H.  HBRRITT.  D.D.8.,  New  York. 


(Read  before  Section  III  of  the  National  Dental  Association,  at  ita  annual  meeting,  held  at 

Boston.  Mass.,  July  28,  1908.) 


IN  the  study  of  disease  phenomena, 
especially  those  in  which  bacteria  are 
an  etiologic  or  complicating  factor, 
it  is  of  prime  importance,  in  the  formu- 
lation of  therapeutic  measures  for  their 
relief,  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  de- 
fense provided  by  Nature,  in  order  to 


ascertain  if  we  may  not,  through  co-oper- 
ation with  her  in  combating  such  dis- 
ease, enlist  in  our  service  forces  more 
potent  than  any  which  might  be  em- 
ployed were  we  to  disregard  them;  for 
it  will  always  be  found  true  that  the 
measure  of  our  success  will  be  just  in 
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proportion  as  we  are  successful  in  in- 
trapreting  her  methods  and  as  we  direct 
oar  treatment  toward  supplementing  and 
oiforcing  them. 

Such  a  study  necessarily  inToIves  a 
consideration  of  many  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  pathology. 

Experimental  bacteriology  has  added 
so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  inflamma- 
tory processes  as  to  materially  change  the 
viewpoint  of  a  decade  ago.  We  can  no 
longer  regard  inflammation  as  a  destruc- 
tive process.  It  may  be,  and  usually  is, 
a  danger  signal,  but  by  no  means  ne- 
cessarily a  Bulger.  In  whatever  way  it 
ezpreases  itself  it  must  be  regarded  as 
b^ng  ft  salutary  process,  and  this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  ma^  not 
always  be  auccessful  in  acoompliahing 
tibe  desired  results.  In  line  with  this 
conception  of  inflammation  is  the  defi- 
nition of  Adami,*  in  which  he  describes 
it  as  "the  series  of  changes  constitut- 
ing the  local  manif^tation  of  the  at- 
tempt at  repair  of  actual  or  referred  in- 
jury to  a  par^  or,  briefly,  as  the  local 
attempt  at  repair  of  actual  or  referred 
injury."  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
therefore,  that  we  keep  clearly  in  mind 
the  fact  that  inflammation  is  a  physio- 
logical process,  physiological  in  bo  far  as 
it  is  the  calling  into  action  of  properties 
nomuUy  possessed  by  the  tissue  in- 
volved. 

It  is  also  essentia  to  its  clear  under- 
standing that  the  multifariousness  of  tbe 

process  be  not  overlooked.  It  is  not 
to  the  leucocytes  alone,  or  to  vascular 
changes,  or  to  altered  temperature,  or  to 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  fixed  cells 
of  the  part,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
repair  witiiin  the  affected  tissue.  Every 

rcy  at  Nature's  command  is  em- 
sd  against  the  irritant.  The  cells 
of  the  l»dy,  fixed  and  free,  play  their 
part;  the  nervous  system  aids  the  pro- 
cess; the  bodily  humors  render  efficient 
help;  modification  in  the  vessel  walls 
and  blood  stream  are  valuable  auxiliaries. 
Diverse  proceMes  are  employed,  now  one 
more  particularly,  now  another,  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  momenl^  but  none 


* '*IiiflainmatiDn,"  p.  228. 


exclusively,"*  all  directed  toward  the  one 
end,  i.6.  healing  within  the  affected  area. 

Oiven  the  presence  of  pyogenic  bac- 
teria within  a  tissue,  certain  well-known 

phenomena  will  be  noted,  such  as  the 
slowing  of  the  blood  current  within  the 
affected  zone,  a  dilatation  of  the  capil- 
laries and  veins,  a  crowding  of  the  cor- 
puscles along  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and 
their  migration  into  the  surrounding  tis- 
sue spaces — an  act  not  confined  to  the 
leucocytes,  but  one  which  includes  large 
numbers  of  the  red  cells,  though  this  ac- 
tion on  their  part  is  purely  passive,  due 
to  changes  in  the  blood  pressure  and  to 
lack  of  continuity  of  the  capillary  walls. 
This  outpouring  of  the  cellular  elements 
is  accompanied  by  a  fluid  exudate  re- 
sembling in  diemical  composition  the 
blood  plasma,  and  which  raries  accord- 
ing to  the  affected  tissue,  the  nature  of 
the  infecting  organism,  and  the  reactive 
ability  of  the  infected  individual.  This 
exudate  possesses  of  itself  bactericidal 
power  sufficient  to  make  it  inimical  to 
certain  forms  of  germ  life,  though  it  is 
probable  that  it'  exercues  Uttle  if  any 
restraining  influence  upon  pyogenic  or- 
ganisms. It  also  has  a  diluent  action 
upon  bacteria,  limiting  their  power  by 
washing  their  toxic  products  out  of  the 
lymph  circulation. 

If  careful  observation  be  made  of  the 
migrating  leucocytes  it  will  be  noted  that 
they  aie  definitely  moving  toward  the 
seat  of  infection — ^that  the  invading  bac- 
teria have  for  them  a  peculiar  attrac- 
tion, one  which  has  been  characterized  as 
positive  chemiotaxis.  It  is  this  same 
stimulus,  having  its  origin  within  the 
area  of  irritation,  which  reacts  upon  the 
vessel  walls,  especially  upon  the  endo- 
thelial cells  lining  the  capillaries,  bring- 
ing about  changes  which  facilitate  the 
emigration  of  the  leucocytes.  This  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  leucocytes,  as  de- 
scribed by  Metchnikoff,  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  bacteria,  a  belief 
which  has  come  to  be  generally  shared 
by  all  pathologists,  it  being  accepted  that 
the  phagocytic  activity  of  the  leucocyte 
constitutes  its  most  importimt  function. 


*  im. 
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The  researchee  of  recent  years  have 
Bhovn  that  the  inTasioii  of  the  infected 
zone  by  leucocytes  does  not  necessarily 
mean  phagocjrtosis.  Other  conditions  are 
essentUl  to  the  perfonnance  of  this  funo- 
tlon.  The  bacteria  must  themselTes  be 
acted  upon  before  they  can  be  taken  np 
by  the  leucocytes.  An  examination  of 
the  blood  plasma  reveals  the  presence  of 
a  large  group  of  bodies  known  as  ag- 
glutinins, which  possess  the  power  of 
agglutinating  or  holding  toother  in 
clusters  the  bacteria,  in  this  way  facil- 
itating the  phagocytic  activity  of  the 
leucocytes  and  exercising  a  salutary  in- 
fluence in  limiting  the  spread  of  infec- 
tion. But  more  than  all  else,  and  ab- 
solutely essential  to  phagocytosis,  is  re- 
quired the  presence  of  still  another  gronp 
of  substances  found  in  the  blood  plasma 
in  greater  or  smaller  quantities,  and  (me 
which  is  all-important  in  pyogenic  in- 
fection. To  these  substances  Sir  A.  B. 
Wright,  who  with  Leishman  was  the  first 
to  study  them,  gave  the  name  of  opson- 
ins. Their  exact  nature  and  just  how 
they  influence  phagoqrtosia,  other  than 
that  they  in  some  way  prepare  the  bac- 
teria for  ingestion,  is  unknown,  but  that 
the  persistence  of  many  types  of  chronic 
purulent  inflammation  is  due  to  a  defi- 
ciency of  these  bodies  there  would  seem 
no  longer  to  be  any  doubt. 

These  in  brief  are  the  instruments 
with  which  Nature  fights  infection.  The 
question  which  naturally  arises  is :  Why 
is  it  that  she  is  not  always  successful? 
It  is  a  c<nnmon  observation  that  pus  pro- 
cesses tend  to  become  chronic,  that  one 
boil  is  followed  by  another,  etc.  We 
know  that  it  is  not  due  to  a  deficiency  of 
leucocytes,  for  the  formation  of  pus  any- 
where in  the  body,  if  of  any  extent,  is 
immediately  attended  by  an  increase  of 
the  white  cells.  We  know  also  that  the 
phenomena  which  attend  inflammatory 
processes  are  not  wanting,  such  as  in- 
creased blood  supply,  extravasation  of 
leucocytes,  etc.  The  reaearches  of  Wright 
have  thrown  much  needed  light  on  this 
point,  showing  that  it  is  not  to  these 
things  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  break- 
ing down  of  Nature's  protective  forees, 
but  to  an  insuflBciency  of  opsonins  in  the 


circulating  media.  It  is  his  belief,  now 
accepted  by  many  others,  that  it  is  this 
factor  which  is  responsible  for  many 
types  of  chronic  pus  infection,  and  that 
in  many  instances  these  may  be  cozed 
by  raising  the  opsonic  standard;  tiiat  is, 
by  stimulating  the  production  of  opson- 
ins by  means  of  the  inoculation  of  bac- 
terial vaccines. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  antiseptic 
method  employed  in  combating  bacterial 
infections,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impreased 
with  its  limitotions,  in  whatever  light  ve 
consider  it.  The  internal  administration 
of  antiseptics  for  the  purpose  of  inhibit- 
ing or  extinguishing  microbial  growth 
within  the  organism  is  by  common  con- 
sent acknowledged  to  be  of  no  avail,  un- 
less we  accept  the  belief  now  entertained 
by  some  observers,  that  we  owe  the  cu- 
rative effect  of  quinin  in  malaria  and 
mercury  in  syphilis  to  tiieir  germicidal 
action,  and  make  an  exception  in  these 
diseases. 

Significant  also  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  largely  abandoned  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ordinary  surgical  wounds.  In 
their  local  application,  in  the  words  of 
Wright,  "It  18  axiomatic  that  antiseptics 
can  take  effect  only  on  those  bacteria 
with  which  they  come  in  contect  It  is 
obvious  also  that  in  the  case  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes  the  infecting  bac- 
teria will  not  all  lie  on  the  surface,  and 
that  they  will  not,  even  though  lying  on 
the  surface,  be  limited,  with  resp^  to 
their  distribution,  to  tiiose  regions  which 
are  accessible  to  antiseptics.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  it  will  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  from  any  application  of  antisep- 
tics anything  in  the  nature  of  complete 
sterilization ;  in  every  case  there  will  re- 
msin  a  residue  of  surviving  bacteria,  and 
the  survivors  will  inevitably  multiply  and 
reoccupy  the  disinfected  surface.  And 
this  is  not  all.  The  antiseptic  will  not, 
as  the  unthoughtful  assume,  add  ito 
an ti -bacterial  power  to  the  anti-bacterial 
power  of  the  living  organism,  but  on  the 
contrary  will  directly  antagonize  the  pro- 
tective forces  which  the  living  organism 
has  at  command ;  it  will  paralyze  tJie 
phagocytes  and  abolish  the  anti-bacterial 
power  of  the  blood  fluids.   By  the  action 
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of  the  antiseptic  the  difliBfected  surface 
vill  thus  be  left  swept  and  garnished  for 
reoccapatioD  by  the  expropriated  bac- 
teria. And  again  this  is  not  all.  The 
antiseptic  application  will  also  injure  the 
histologic  elements,  and  in  particular  the 
capillaries  of  the  tissues  to  which  it  is 
applied."*  They  also  injure  the  cells 
of  the  tissue,  seriously  interfering  with 
their  reactive  forces.  These  factors  are 
too  often  overlooked  in  the  application 
of  antiseptics  in  dental  practice. 

Is  it  strange,  then,  that  all  the  more 
thoughtful  workers  in  this  field  should 
direct  their  attention  toward  the  protec- 
tive  forces  with  which  the  living  organ- 
ism is  equipped}  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining if  tn^  may  not,  by  its  scientifle 
exploitation,  summon  to  their  aid  agen- 
cies more  efficient  in  fighting  bacterial 
infection  than  any  whida  have  hitherto 
prevailed? 

In  the  study  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris 
one  is  brought  face  to  face  with  what  is 
perfaapa  the  most  ^ically  chronic  pus 
infection  to  be  met  vrith  in  the  human 
body,  a  disease  which  is  responsible  for 
tiie  loss  of  more  teeih  than  all  other 
known  caiues,  and  (me  which  is  directly 
or  indirectiy  r^onsible  for  many  sys- 
temic disorders  of  a  grave  nature.  An 
attempt  will  not  be  made  at  this  time 
to  discuss  the  etiology  of  pyorrhea.  It 
is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  mo- 
ment to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all 
writera  on  the  subject  are  agreed  in  this, 
that  the  micro-organisms  of  the  human 
mouth  are  in  every  instance  a  compli- 
cating and  perpetuating  factor  in  the 
progress  of  Ihis  disease,  and  while  some 
are  inclined  to  give  them  first  place  as 
causative  agents,  all  seem  willing  to  ac- 
cord them  second.  Whatever  may  be 
their  influence,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
if  the  rOle  played  by  them  could  be  con- 
trolled, a  great  advance  would  thereby 
be  made  toward  its  successful  treatment. 
The  question  which  naturally  suggrats 
itself  in  this  connection  is :  Why  is  it 
that  Natim's  defensive  machinery  offers 
a  no  more  efEectxve  resistance  to  the  pro- 


*  "Principles  of  OpsonoQwrapy,"  Journal 
i      A,M.A^  August  10,  1907. 


gress  of  this  disease?  McKenzie*  has 
answered  it  by  saying  that  in  pyorrheal 
infections  phagocytosis  is  invariably  ab- 
sent, and  that  this  is  accounted  for  by 
a  deficiency  of  opsonins  in  the  fluid  ex- 
udate, which  condition  not  only  predis- 
poses but  invites  chronicity.  Other  in- 
vestigators— and  notably  Goadbyt — claim 
that  bacteria  are  frequently  present  in 
the  leucocytes  of  pyorrheal  pus.  From 
these  and  other  oiwervations  one  thing 
would  seem  reasonably  certain — that  in 
many  cases  of  pyorrhea,  phagocytosis  is 
at  best  but  an  indifferent  process;  that 
the  micro-organisniB,  meeting  as  they 
do  with  little  or  no  active  resistance, 
may  be  r^;arded  as  the  chief  obstacle 
to  success  in  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease. In  a  series  of  studies  along  this 
line  undertaken  by  Qoadby:}:,  some  very 
interesting  facts  have  been  revealed.  The 
cases  selected  by  him  were  those  of 
undoubted  pyorrheal  infection.  Several 
presented  more  or  less  marked  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  such  as  anemia,  neu- 
rasthenie,  and  gastro-intestinal  diseases. 
There  were  also  several  in  vhich  there 
was  a  fairly  marked  leucocytosis.  The 
bacteriological  investigations,  while  con- 
firming the  mixed  nature,  showed  that 
bacteria  belonging  to  the  staphylococcal 
group  were  the  most  constant  in  their 
presence.  It  was  this  group  which  was 
tested  against  the  patient's  serum  in  de- 
termining the  opsonic  index.  In  any 
given  case  this  is  accomplished  thus: 

First,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  pa- 
tient's blood  serum  is  obtained,  together 
with  that  of  a  normal  person.  This  is 
done  by  a  puncture  of  the  finger-tip,  or 
the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  the  blood  is 
drawn  into  a  glass  pipette  of  small  di> 
ameter,  the  en^  are  then  sealed  and  the 
clot  is  allowed  to  form  and  separate.  A 
few  drops  only  are  required. 

Second,  white  blood-cells  are  obtained 
which  have  been  thoroughly  freed  from 
the  plasma  in  which  they  normally  float. 
It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whence  the 


*  J.  J.  HcKenzie,  Dominion  Dental  /ounui^ 
iSxf  1907. 
^Lancet,  March  9,  1907,  p.  6S3. 
tlhid. 
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blood  for  this  purpose  is  obtained,  pro- 
vided only  that  it  is  not  from  a  person 
fiuffering  from  diseases  of  the  lymphatic 
system.  The  blood  so  obtained  is,  after 
cUlution  with  a  solution  of  sodium  citrate 
to  prevent  coagulation,  transferred  to  a 
centrifuge  tube  and  thoroughly  eentrifu- 
galized.  By  this  method  the  leucocytes 
are  separated  from  the  red  cells  and 
blood  fluids,  and  made  ready  for  use. 

Third,  an  emulsion  of  the  bacterium  is 
secured  toward  which  the  opsonic  index 
of  the  patient  is  to  be  determined.  This 
emulsion,  witli  few  exceptional  should 
be  freshly  prepared.  The  infecting  or- 
ganism having  been  obtained,  a  culture 
is  made  on  an  appropriate  medium^  from 
which  the  emulsion  is  prepared.  The 
leucocytes,  emulsion,  and  patient's  serum 
are  then  brought  together  in  definite  pro- 
portions, and  after  thorough  mixing  are 
sealed  in  glass  tubes  and  kept  at  blood 
temperature  for  about  fifteen  jninntes. 
Films  are  then  prepared  for  microscopic 
examination  and  the  number  of  bacteria 
contained  in  each  leucocyte  noted  until 
100  such  leucocytes  have  been  counted. 
This  is  also  done  with  the  emulsion  made 
from  the  normal  serum.  This  having 
been  accomplished,  the  number  of  bac- 
teria found  in  100  cells  of  the  patients 
slide  is  divided  by  the  number  found  in 
100  cells  of  the  normal  slide— the  re- 
sult shows  their  respective  indices.*  The 
normal  opsonic  index  is  placed  at  1, 
from  which  there  is  little  deviation  in 
health.  This  is  a  purely  arbitrary  stand- 
ard. 

The  opsonic  index  having  been  taken, 
a  vaccine  of  the  same  nature  as  the  in- 
fecting organism  is  prepared.  As  a  rule, 
the  best  results  are  obtained  when  or- 
ganisms from  the  patient's  own  lesion 
are  employed.  This  vaccine  consists  of 
an  emulsion  of  bacteria  in  nutrient  broth 
or  salt  solution,  in  which  all  the  organ- 
isms have  been  killed,  usually  by  heat. 
The  inoculum  will  vary  in  amount  from 
0.05  to  1.0  ccm.  The  number  of  dead 
bacteria  injected  will  depend  upon  the 
opsonic  index  and  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fecting organism. 


*  Alien,  "Opsonic  Method  of  Treatment." 


Thus  in  gonococcal  infections  the  in- 
itial dose  would  be  about  50,000,000, 
while  250,000,000  to  500,000,000  would 
be  the  numbers  employed  in  staphylococ- 
cal infections.  The  inoculation  is  usu- 
ally attended  by  a  lowering  of  the  index, 
and  not  infrequently  an  exaggeration 
of  the  symptoms  attending  the  disease. 
This  may  be  slight,  lasting  only  a  few 
hours,  or  it  may  extend  over  several 
days;  it  is  known  as  the  negative  phase. 
If  the  dose  has  been  properly  estimated 
this  will  be  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  in- 
dex which  will  probably  carry  it  severml 
points  above  normal,  where  it  will  re- 
main, with  slight  variation,  for  several 
days  or  weeks.  This  is  spoken  of  as  the 
positive  phase. 

These  inoculations  are  repeated  with 
sufficient  frequency  to  maintain  an  in- 
creased opaoxuc  index  during  tiie  period 
of  treatment.  The  result  is  an  increase 
in  phagocytic  activity,  dependent  upon 
an  increase  in  the  opsonic  power  of  the 
blood  fluids,  and  is  usually  attended 
with  marked  improvement  in  the  disease. 
By  this  method  a  degree  of  immunity 
against  the  infecting  organism  is  se- 
cured. N'ow,  immunity  may  be  and  fre- 
quently is  brought  about  .in  certain  infec- 
tions diseases  throng  auto-inoculation,  I 
bacteria  in  sufficient  numbers  finding 
their  way  into  the  blood  stream  and 
thereby  increasing  its  bactericidal  power 
and  conferring  a  degree  of  immunity  the 
duration  of  which  is  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  infecting  organism  and  tiie 
reactive  ability  of  the  patient.  This  is 
notably  true  of  such  diseases  as  tubercu- 
losis and  gonorrhea.  It  is  this  factor 
which  is  being  taken  advantage  of  in 
England*  in  the  treatment  of  pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis  with  most  excellent  re- 
sults, where  through  the  instrumentality 
of  carefully  graduated  labor,  anto-inocu- 
lations  are  s^ficially  induced,  inminni- 
zation  against  the  infecting  organism  be- 
ing thus  secured. 

Of  the  thirty-six  cases  examined  by 
Qoadby,  twenty-nine  were  found  to  pos- 
sess an  opsonic  index  subnormal  in  vary- 
ing degrees.   In  the  treatment  of  these 


*  Lanoet,  Januaiy  2S,  1908. 
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eases  with  bacterial  Taecines,  he  found 
that  after  the  preliminary  negative  phase 
—which  was  attended  by  symptoms  of 
an  exceedingly  mild  natiire,  ^sappear- 
ing  within  tw^kty-fonr  to  forty-eight 
hours — improvement  in  the  general 
STmptoms  was  manifest  and  invariably 
preceded  local  improvement.  Local  treat- 
ment, sQch  as  curettage,  removal  of  cal- 
culi, etc.,  was  instituted  in  each  case, 
with  the  result  that  in  two  cases  in  which 
the  question  was  directly  tested  the  heal- 
ing of  the  locd  parts  in  the  immunized 
intient  was  four  times  as  rapid  as  in  the 
Bsme  patient  before  immunization.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  those  treated  by  him, 
in  which  the  teeth  were  not  all  affected  to 
the  same  extent — and  this  is  true  of  most 
cases  presenting  for  treatment — ^he  found 
the  employment  of  bacterial  vaccines 
particularly  satisfactory.  The  following 
quotation  may  be  said  to  fairly  represent 
his  conclusions:  ''Local  applications, 
curetting,  electrolysis,  and  many  other 
methods  have  been  recommended  for 
treating  the  local  disease,  all  of  them 
being  directed  toward  removal  of  local 
agglomerations  of  bacteria,  calculi,  and 
dibris,  and  the  enjoinment  of  constant 
care  on  the  part  of  the  patient  after  such 
treatment  has  cut  short  the  disease  in  the 
earlier  and  much  ameliorated  It  in  the 
later  stages;  but  as  long  as  lowered  re- 
sistance  to  the  infective  organism  re- 
mains so  does  tiie  disease  progress.  These 
facts,  and  the  consideration  of  the  bac- 
teriology of  the  disease,  point  to  the 
urgent  want  of  some  method  by  which 
tiie  general,  as  well  as  the  locd,  infec- 
tion may  be  attacked." 

Similarly  good  results  are  reported 
by  Carmalt-Jones,  Humphreys,  and 
Wright* 

If  we  now  briefly  consider  the  local 
conditions  as  they  prevail  in  pyorrhea, 
we  find  other  reasons  which  may  aid  in 
explaining  the  ineffectiveness  of  Nature's 
protective  forces  in  their  relation  to  this 
disease.  With  the  advent  of  inflamma- 
tory changes  in  the  pericemental  tissues, 
there  ia  coincidently  an  involvement  of 
the  bloodvessels,  miich  as  the  disease 

*Leme«t,  December  28,  1907,  p.  1818; 
/iwmal  A.  jr.  A..  Augiut  17.  1907,  p.  672. 


progresses  results  in  their  more  or  less 
complete  obliteration,  a  condition  which 
is  not  confined  to  the  pericemental  mem- 
brane, but  one  which  gradually  extends 
itself  to  the  alveolar  process.  Inevitably 
there  follows  a  diminution  in  the  blood 
supply, '  with  corresponding  diminution 
in  the  exudate  as  it  is  poured  into  the 
infected  zone,  which  decrease  means  a 
deficiency  in  the  bacteriotropic  sub- 
stances at  the  seat  of  infection. 

Another  possible  cause  may  be  the  cal- 
cium salts  present  in  the  deposits  upon 
the  roots  of  teeth  affected  with  pyorrhea. 
We  know  that  calcium  salts  are  essential 
to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  We  know 
also  that  in  certain  infections  a  high 
calcium  content  of  the  blood  stream,  be- 
cause of  its  coagulating  effect,  so  in- 
terferes with  the  fluid  exudate  as  it  is 
ponred  from  the  vessels  that  it  exercises 
little  if  any  restraining  influence  upon 
the  infecting  organism.  Just  what  would 
be  its  influence  under  conditions  such 
as  exist  in  pyorrheal  pockets  would  be 
difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  not  altogether 
unreasonable  to  suspect  that  in  certain 
cases  it  exercises  a  restraining  influence 
upon  the  free  flow  of  the  fluid  exudate 
within  the  infected  area,  in  this  way  in- 
terfering with  the  phagocytic  activity  of 
the  leucocytes.  Still  another  factor  is 
that  which  is  more  or  less  common  to  all 
foci  of  bacterial  infection,  viz,  a  defi- 
ciency of  anti-bacterial  8ubstan<%s  within 
such  foci,  due  to  their  absorption  by 
the  organisms,  a  phenomenon  which  al- 
ways takes  place  whenever  blood  fluids 
are  brought  into  contact  with  bacteria. 
It  would  seem  probable,  therefore,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  success  attendant 
upon  local  treatment,  such  as  curettage, 
the  employment  of  counter-irritants,  an- 
tiseptics, massage,  etc.,  it  is  largely  ob- 
tained because  such  treatment  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  determination  of  an 
increased  blood  supply  to  the  parts,  be- 
cause in  such  treatment — no  doubt  un- 
conscioualy  in  many  instances — there  has 
been  in  some  small  measure  an  augmen- 
tation of  Nature's  reactive  forces.  Just 
what  place  opsonotherapy  will  take  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  is  a  question 
which  cannot  at  this  time  be  answered. 
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Our  present  incomplete  knowledge  of 
Nature's  reactive  forces  in  bacterial  in- 
fections, the  elaborate  technique  involved 
in  determining  the  opsonic  index — re- 
quiring the  co-operation  of  one  skilled 
in  laboratory  work — and  the  difiScnlty  of 
maiataining  a  high  standard  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  very  much  limit 
if  they  do  not  altogether  prohibit  itB 
general  employment. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  therapeutic 
method  employed,  whether  it  be  Bier's 
method  of  induced  hyperemia,  or  that 
of  Mikulicz,  viz,  of  inj^stions  to  increase 
the  resistance  period,  or  the  employment 
of  bacterial  vaccines  as  indicated  by 
Wright,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  baaed 
on  the  assumption  that  inflammation  is 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time  a  local  reac- 
tion to  injury,  and  that  successful  treat- 
ment mxat  uierefore  be  directed  toward 
stimulating  and  augmenting  those  reac- 
tive forces. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  sufficient  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  protec- 
tive substances  of  the  blood  we  have  a 


most  efficient  instrument  for  the  treat- 
ment of  purulent  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses, needing  only  to  be  intelligently 
directed  to  that  end ;  that  in  consequence 
of  the  impairment  of  such  snbstanoes  we 
find  the  circulatory  system  to  be  ttie  diief 
factor  in  the  chronic  and  progressive  nsr 
ture  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris,  permitting 
the  ever-increasing  and  multiplying  ac- 
tivities of  the  micro-oiganisms  that  axe 
omnipresent  in  these  cases;  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  influence  of  diathetic  or 
other  constitutional  vices,  tiiey  express 
themselves  in  every  instance  through  the 
circulatory  system ;  that  our  present  anti- 
septic methods,  while  a  great  advance  i 
over  those  whidi  prevailed  prior  to  their 
introduction,  must  be  con^ded  to  be  a 
crude,  and  in  many  cases,  a  wholly  in- 
adequate instrument  with  which  to  fight 
bacteria]  infection;  that,  whatever  the 
therapeutic  measures  empl<^ed,  their 
success  will  be  found  in  every  instance  ■ 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  accuracy  with 
which  they  interpret  and  conserve  the 
reactive  forces  of  Nature. 


THE  OBAI^  H^XIFSBTATIOXB  OF  STPHIUS. 


Br  LUCIUS  W.  JOHSBOlf,  MJD^ 
ASSISTAin  SVBOBON  V.  B.  HAVT. 


(Paper  read  before  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Fifth  District,      Y.,  and  Jefferson  Oovnty  Dental 
Societies,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  November  6,  1908.) 


WITH  the  single  exception  of  tuber- 
culosis, syphilis  is  tiie  most  wide- 
spread disease ;  it  is  limited  to  no 
age,  sex,  or  race.  Its  sole  claim  to  re- 
spectability lies  in  its  great  antiquity  and 
prominence  in  history.  The  presence  of 
syphilis  was  felt  in  Egypt  in  3500  b.o., 
and  it  figures  in  the  writings  of  Moses, 
Celsus,  David,  Hippocrates,  Pliny,  and 
Josephus.  It  was  found  in  America  by 
the  sailors  of  Columbus. 

The  determination  of  the  prevalence  of 
syphilis  in  our  own  age  is  difficult,  be- 


cause of  the  secrecy  observed  by  both 
patient  and  physician.  Statistics  on  this 
subject  are  necessarily  incomplete;  but 
Sanger  in  1892  ratimated  that  there  were 
100,000  83T)failitic8  out  of  a  population 
of  1,800,000  in  New  York  city,  and  in 
1905  it  was  estimated  that  of  a  popula- 
tion of  3,500,000  there  were  200,000 
syphilitics.  Every  physician  or  dentist 
sees  enough  to  convince  him  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  those  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact  each  day  are  affected 
with  this  disease. 
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The  important  relation  of  the  dentist 
to  Byphilis  lies  in  the  fact  that  frequently 
fbe  first  and  sometimes  the  only  mani- 
festations are  found  in  the  month,  where 
they  may  be  obaerved  by  the  dentist, 
though  not  noticed  by  the  physician  or 
Btispected  by  the  patient.    The  dentist, 
too,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease,  and  the  first  step  in 
the  treatment  should  be  a  thorough 
cleansing  of  the  month;  thronghont  me 
conrse  of  the  treatment  the  dentist 
ahoTild  co-operate  with  the  physician  by 
freqnent  inspection  of  the  condition  of 
the  month  and  teeth.    The  ability  to 
recognize  8}[philis  is  essential  to  the 
dentist  in  oraer  that  he  may  protect  him- 
ttlf  and  his  patieats  from  infection;  for 
there  are  no  more  virulently  contagious 
lenons  tiian  those  appearing  in  the 
month,  and  none  from  which  transmis- 
sion of  the  active  cause  can  take  place  in 
80  many  ways  in  the  round  of  every- 
day life.    The  eating  utensils,  napkins, 
toweK  capB,  pipe,  or  the  connubial  kiss 
may  be  unsuspected  means  of  conveyance 
of  the  disease.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  syphilis  is  by  no  means  always  a 
venereal  disease,  but  can  be  innocently 
conveyed  by  one  who  is  careless  or  igno- 
rant of  the  cause  of  his  trouble  by  many 
means. 

The  first  oral  manifestation  of  syphilis 
which  attracts  our  attention  is  the 
chancre,  which  appears  most  often  on 
the  lip,  more  rarely  on  the  tongue  or  ton- 

Okanere. 

Occurs  at  maj  age. 
PainleSB. 

Begular  in  outline. 

Elevated  edges  and  crater-like  exca- 
vation. 

Duration  a  few  weeks. 

Submaxillaty  glands  involved  in  the 
sewmd  week. 

Yields  to  mereurial  treatment. 

fiL  On  the  lip  it  is  placed  usually  at  the 
mnco-cntaneous  jxmction,  where  breaks 
of  tiie  akin  surface  due  to  cracks.,  herpes, 
or  bums  from  cigars  are  most  common. 
A  history  of  the  exposure  to  the  infection 
is  rarely  obtainable,  and  the  diagnosis 
must  be  based  upon  the  characteristics 


of  the  lesion  itself.  When  it  first  ap- 
pears, the  chancre  may  be  nowise  differ- 
ent trom  an  ordinary  abrasion  or  fever 
blister,  hut  any  persistent  ulcer  not  due 
to  a  known  cause,  which  is  indolent,  not 
painful  or  destructive,  flhallow,  and  cov- 
ered by  a  grayish  pseudo-membrane, 
should  be  regarded  with  grave  suspicion, 
and  if  it  be  followed  in  five  to  ten  days 
by  moderate,  non-inflammatory  swelling 
of  the  adjacent  lymph  glan^,  the  diag- 
nosis is  practically  absolute.  Chancre 
located  upon  the  lip  may  cause  great 
swelling  of  the  lip,  so  as  to  interfere 
with  speech  and  eating. 

Chancre  on  the  tongue  is  more  rare 
than  on  the  lip,  and  is  usually  located  at 
or  near  the  tip  and  so  modified  in  its 
characteristics  by  friction  and  the  con- 
stant motion  of  the  organ  that  the  diag- 
nosis is  often  most  difficult.  The  glan- 
dular involvement  following  a  chancre  in 
this  location  appears  first  in  the  glands 
under  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

Perhaps  the  most  constant  character- 
istic of  diancre  is  the  parchment-like  in- 
duration noticed  on  rolling  the  tissue  be- 
tween the  finger  and  the  thumb,  but  even 
this  is  not  always  reliable,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  any  simple  sore  may  be- 
come indurated  following  cauterization 
with  silver  nitrate  or  strong  acids. 

A  confusing  differential  diagnosis  is 
that  between  epithelioma  and  chancre  of 
the  lower  lip.  The  classical  scheme  of 
diagnosis  is — 

EpilhelUma, 

Usually  past  middle  life. 
Frequently  stabbing  pain. 
Irregular  in  outline. 
Ragged  and  bleeding. 

Duration  months  or  years. 
Glandular  invDlvement  late. 

Not  affected  1^  menuiy. 

The  chancre  persists  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  lesions  characteristic  of  the 
secondary  stage,  usually  about  three  weeks 
after  Had  clmncre,  though  tliis  period 
varies  within  wide  limits.  It  is  tnen  a 
generalized  blood  disease,  therefore  we 
have  usually  an  eruption  distributed  over 
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the  whole  skin  and  mucous  surface,  with 
a  tendency  to  be  symmetrical.  Some 
authorities  claim  that  preceding  t^e  gen- 
eral eruption  by  several  days  there  may 
be  observed  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  palate,  palatal  arches,  and  phaiTn- 
geal  walls,  a  number  of  faint  grayish- 
yellow  lines  marking  the  course  of  the 
small  vessels  and  due  to  cellular  prolif- 
eration about  them,  the  surrounding 
mucous  membrane  being  a  brighter  red 
than  its  normal  color. 

The  characteristic  month-lesion  of  tiie 
secondary  stage  is  the  mttcous  patch. 
This  is  similar  to  the  hard  papule  of  the 
skin  surface,  and  is  caused  by  excessive 
cellular  proliferation  about  the  small 
bloodvessels,  which  finally  becomes  so 
massive  as  to  cut  off  the  blood  supply  to 
the  outer  layer  of  cells;  this  layer  dies 
and  rubs  off,  leaving  a  moist  surface 
which  is  grayish  in  color,  because  of 
ischemia  due  to  the  choking^p  of  the 
blood  channels.  A  hard  papule  in  any 
part  of  the  body  which  is  exposed  to 
similar  conditions  of  heat,  moisture,  and 
friction  will  become  a  mucous  patch. 

This  lesion  is  located  usually  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  inner  surface 
or  frenum  of  the  lips  or  the  angle  of  the 
mouth;  but  it  may  be  on  the  tongue, 
buccal  mucous  membrane,  palatal  arches, 
or  palate.  In  appearance  it  is  not  unlike 
the  effect  produced  by  touching  the 
mucous  membrane  with  a  silver  nitrate 
stick ;  it  is  only  slightly  indurated,  gray- 
ish-white, irregular  in  shape,  not  ele- 
vated, and  is  painless  unless  irritated  by 
a  ragged  tooth,  or  unless  so  situated,  as 
in  the  faucial  pillars,  that  it  is  constantly 
in  motion  during  breathing  and  swallow- 
ing. It  is  found  more  frequently  in  men 
than  in  women,  possibly  because  the 
women  are  more  faatidious  in  the  toilet 
of  the  mouth  and  less  prone  to  use  irri- 
tating substances,  such  as  cigars,  tobacco, 
or  strong  liquors. 

This  is  the  most  dangerous  lesion  of 
syphilis,  and  must  be  remembered  in 
order  that  it  may  be  avoided.  It  is  at 
present  considered  that  the  saliva  and 
other  physiological  secretions  do  not 
transmit  S3rphilis,  but  an  unnoticed  mu- 
cous patch  may  add  its  secretion  to  the 


saliva  and  thus  make  it  a  most  dangerous 
carrier  of  infection. 

It  is  customary  for  the  physician  to 
wait  for  the  appearance  of  the  secondary 
eruption  before  making  a  positive  diag- 
nosis of  syphilis  and  beginning  treat- 
ment. Immediately  upon  its  appearance 
the  patient  is  prepared  for  mercurial 
treatment,  and  this  is  usually  the  point 
at  which  the  dentist  first  sees  the  case. 
Every  patient  who  has  a  tooth  or  a  part 
of  a  tooth,  or  who  wears  a  plate,  should 
be  sent  to  the  dentist  before  mercurial 
treatment  is  started;  the  dentist  should  I 
be  notified  as  to  the  character  of  the  { 
case,  so  that  he  may  do  his  work  most  i 
intelligently  and  take  all  precautions  to 
safeguard  himself  and  his  climtiU  from 
any  danger  of  infection. 

The  b^owled^  of  the  nature  of  his 
disease  usually  places  the  patient,  espe- 
cially if  he  is  an  educated  or  cultured  : 
person,  in  a  pitiable  state  of  mental  de- 
pression, in  which  his  thoughts  often 
turn  toward  some  desperate  means  to  end 
a  life  of  disease  which  he  feels  will  be 
worse  than  death.  He  is  a  sick  pian 
mentally  as  well  as  physically,  and  must  < 
be  given  every  poBsible  enconragement. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  his  favor,  j 
for  syphilis  tends  somewhat  to  be  a  self- 
limited  disease,  is  not  immediately  fatal, 
but  runs  a  long  course;  its  sequelie  are 
serious,  but  there  is  fairly  good  assur- 
ance that  they  can  be  prevented  by  faith- 
ful adherence  to  the  routine  of  treatment. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  patient  must  not 
be  led  to  think  too  lightly  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  must  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  it  may  lead  to  the  direst  conse- 
quences for  himself  and  others  if  he  fails 
in  his  observance  of  the  details  of  the 
treatment. 

During  my  term  of  service  as  dental 
surgeon  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital 
nearly  every  patient  selected  for  mer- 
curial treatment  was  sent  to  the  dental 
department  before  treatment  was  com- 
menced, in  order  that  his  mouth  might 
be  placed  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
Later,  while  resident  physician  in  the 
same  hospital,  every  patient  in  my  wards 
had  his  oral  condition  inspected  care- 
fully  before  and  during  his  coarse  of 
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mercurial  treatment.  The  Burprisingly 
small  niunber  in  which  salivation  or 
Btom&titis  developed,  and  the  facility 
with  which  these  fev  were  controlled,  im- 
pressed me  vith  the  great  importance 
of  the  condition  of  the  mouth  during 
Um  administration  of  this  drug.  The 
principle  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease 
is  to  get  a  large  quantity  of  mercury  into 
the  s^tem ;  the  limit  of  administration 
of  mercury  la  indicated  by  Balivation 
and  stomatitis,  which  may  be  alleviated 
or  prevented  by  proper  oral  hygiene. 
Therefore  the  better  the  mouth-condi- 
tions the  more  mercury  we  may  give, 
and  the  better  the  patient's  chances  of 
recovery  and  of  escape  from  the  sequelae 
of  his  disease. 

When  a  syphilitic  patient  is  referred 
to  the  dentist,  the  first  step  is  to  remove 
all  roots,  smooth  off  all  sharp  edges,  re- 
move calcic  deposits,  and  any  other  pos- 
sible causes  of  abrasions.  If  there  are 
abrasions,  they  should  be  allowed  to  heal 
before  treatment  is  begun.  A  paste 
or  powder  should  be  prescribed,  and  in- 
structions given  to  brush  the  teeth 
thoroughly  after  each  msaX  with  a 
moderately  stiff  broth.  A  month-wash, 
mildly  antiseptic  and  astringent,  will  be 
found  of  value.  Personally  I  prefer  the 
following : 

9 — Fluidextracti  kramerue,  3j; 
Tinctune  myrrluB, 
Aleoholis.  U  3iij.  M. 

Big. — One  half-teupoonfal  in  half-glau  of 
water  p.  r.  n. 

Dr.  Truman's  prescription  is  also 
valuable : 

9 — ^Ejdronaphthol,  Sis ; 

Gtyeerini, 

Alcobolis.  UadSiiJ; 
Olei  gsultheriie,  V\,x.  M. 

Siff. — TweD^  drofu  to  a  hatf-glaaa  of  water. 

During  the  coarse  of  the  treatment 
the  patient  must  stop  chewing  or  smok- 
ing tobacco  and  must  avoid  strong  liquors 
ai3  highly  spiced  foods  or  sauces.  Our 
aim  is  to  keep  the  mouth  as  clean  and 
as  resistive  to  infection  as  possible,  so 


all  such  irritating  substances  must  be 
avoided. 

Should  salivation  or  stomatitis  develop 
in  spite  of  our  precautions  or  because  of 
their  neglect,  ■  the  mercury  should  be 
stopped  at  once,  and  the  mouth  again  ex- 
amined for  any  source  of  irritation.  The 
drugs  of  greatest  value  are  hydrogen  di- 
ozid  and  chlorate  of  potash.  A  valuable 
mouth-wash  consists  of 

3 — Sodii  boratiB, 

Tinctune  myrrhse,       ii  3ij; 
PotasBii  chloratiB,  3j; 
Aqun  destillate,        adSzvj.  M. 
8ig. — ^Use  as  mouth-wash. 

This  is  mildly  antiseptic  and  astrin- 

gent,  and  does  away  wkh  the  fetor  of  the 
reath.  Hydrogen  dioxid  in  th(ee  per 
cent,  solution  is  vritiable,  often  produ- 
cing a  quick  change  for  the  better  when 
potassium  chlorate  seems  inefficient.  Ul- 
ceration should  be  cauterized  with  sil- 
ver nitrate  or  an  aqueous  solution  of 
chromic  acid. 

The  administration  of  mercury  should 
not  be  recommenced  until  the  month  is 
once  more  in  a  healthy  condition.  Then 
the  regimen  should  consist  of  frequent 
use  of  one  of  the  milder  washes  first 
mentioned,  and  of  careful  attention  to 
deanliness  after  eating. 

The  ieriiary  lesions  of  syphilis  may 
appear  montlis  or  years  after  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  lesions  have  disap- 
peared; they  are  usually  unilateral,  and 
may  ooiur  in  any  kind  of  tissue  or  any 
part  of  the  body.  In  the  region  of  the 
mouth  a  gumma  may  affect  the  palate, 
alveoli,  mandible,  or  soft  tissue. 

In  the  bone  it  begins  as  an  osteo- 
periostitis with  round-cell  infiltration 
undemeatli  the  periosteum,  which  may 
organize  and  remain  as  a  nodular  thick- 
ening; but  more  often  it  softens,  ulcer- 
ates, and  leads  to  necrosis  and  perfora- 
tion. The  premonitory  sign  is  a  boggy 
or  edematous  mucous  membrane  of  a 
dnsl^  liver  color,  the  center  of  which 
nlceratra  and  breaks  down,  producing  a 
moderate  amount  of  thick  pus.  When 
this  appears  first  on  the  or^  side  of  the 
palate,  the  process  may  sometimes  be 
halted  by  the  prompt  administration  of 
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mercury  and  iodid  in  large  quantity,  but 
usually  it  goes  on  to  necrosis  of  the  bone. 
The  soft  tissues  may  melt  away  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity,  so  that  the  bone  is 
exposed  within  a  couple  of  days  after  the 
discoTery  of  the  lesion.  Occurring  in  the 
alveolus,  the  process  runs  a  somewhat 
slower  course;  here  we  have  first  the 
dusky,  boggy,  liver-colored  mucous  mem- 
brane, followed  by  loosening  of  the  teeth 
and  denudation  of  the  bone. 

Syphilitic  necrosis  of  the  bones  in  this 
location  is  sometimes  hard  to  differen- 
tiate from  tubercular  necrosis,  especially 
in  the  not  uncommon  occurrence  of 
tuberculosis  and  syphilis  in  the  same  per- 
son. Tuberculosis,  however,  is  not  prone 
to  affect  the  bones  of  these  parts  unless 
it  is  vefty  widespread;  it  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  more  suppuration  than 
syphilitic  necrosis,  and  tends  to  involve 
tile  adjacent  joint,  and  it  is  not  improved 
by  the  administration  of  mercury. 

Gumma  of  the  soft  palate  is  first  in- 
dicated by  sore  throat  and  interference 
with  speech  and  swallowing.  Here  again 
we  have  a  boggy,  dusky  red  mass  which 
tends  to  uloerate  and  perforate.  Appear- 
ing in  the  tongue,  a  gumma  may  mani- 
fest  itself  as  a  diffuse  glossitis  with  con- 
siderable thickening  or  as  a  circum- 
scribed lesion,  which  may  be  single  or 
multiple,  superficial  or  deep. 

The  local  treatment  of  necrosis  con- 
sists of  waiting  and  keeping  the  parts  as 
clean  as  possible  pending  the  formation 
of  the  line  of  demarkation  and  the  loos- 
ening of  the  dead  portion.  Hydrogen 
dioxid  is  not  to  be  recommended  here, 
because  it  dissolves  the  new  capillaries 
forming  along  the  line  of  separation,  and 
thus  delays  the  process  of  sequestration. 
A  mild  antiseptic  wash  used  hourly  is 
better.  Bemoval  of  the  necrosed  bone 
should  not  be  attempted  until  the  dead 
portion  is  entirely  separated  from  the  liv- 
ing bone ;  it  should  be  removed  with  the 
least  possible  injury  to  the  velvety  layer 
of  capillaries  and  new  tissue  which  has 
formed  between  it  and  the  healthy  bone, 
and  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  nourishment  and  repair  of  the 
latter.  Such  pieces  of  bone  can  almost 
always  be  removed  from  within  the 


mouth,  an  external  incision  rarely  being 
necessary,  no  matter  how  large  the  poi^ 
tion  of  bone  to  be  removed. 

A  perforation  of  the  palate  is  often 
accompanied  by  destruction  of  the  bones 
of  the  nose  and  flattening  of  the  bridge. 
This,  together  with  the  harsh  nasal  voice 
and  the  penetrating  fetid  odor,  makes 
the  diagnosis  po^ible  by  any  one  of  the 
three  senses,  and  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

The  local  treatm^t  of  gumma  of  these 
soft  tissues  consists  in  cleanliness  alone, 
and  hydrogen  diozid  is  here  of  consider-  • 
able  value  in  destroying  the  foul  odor. 

The  alleviation  of  the  discomforts  aris- 
ing from  a  perforated  palate  lies  within 
the  realm  of  prosthesis  rather  than 
that  of  surgery.  The  loss  of  tissue  i« 
usually  considerable,  and  the  soft  parts 
are  so  bound  down  and  contracted 
by  scar  tissue  that  they  are  not  snit- 
able  for  plastic  operation.  As  the  result 
of  several  failures  followed  by  a  number 
of  successes  I  have  concluded  that  the 
simplest  appliance  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, and  that  the  elaborate  soft-rubber 
instruments  which  attempt  to  imitate 
the  motions  and  functions  of  the  soft 
palate  are  too  intricate  to  be  used  by 
the  majority  of  patients,  or  to  be  made 
by  the  majority  of  dentists.  Nothing 
has  given  me  better  success  than  the  ordi- 
nary hard-rubber  plate,  sometimes  ex- 
tending some  distance  back  on  the  soft 
palate,  which  enables  the  patient  onoe 
more  to  speak  with  a  human  voice  and 
to  swallow  without  having  food  come  out 
of  the  nose. 

The  description  of  Hutchinson^s  teeth, 
the  permanent  teeth  in  children  of  syphi- 
litic heritage,  I  have  not  taken  time  to 
give  because  it  is  familiar  to  all  of  you, 
and  the  diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  except, 
perhaps,  from  the  faulty  enamel  caused 
by  exanthematous  diseases  occurring  du- 
ring the  period  of  enamel  formation. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  speak  of 
the  attitude  of  some  dentists  who  refuse 
to  treat  this  class  of  cases  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  exposing  their  other  pa- 
tients to  infection.  They  should  con- 
sider that  the  organism  causing  syphilis 
is  not  highly  resistant  to  germicides  or 
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boiling,  and  that  with  simple  precautions 
all  dmger  may  be  avoided.  Wear 
robber  ^ovee  while  at  work  on  snch 
cases,  and  when  fimcAied  boil  the  glores, 
napHns,  and  snch  instruments  as  will 
not  be  harmed  bj  boiling,  and  soak  the 
others  in  strong  carbolic  acid  solu- 
tion over  night.  These  precautions 
are  80  easily  taken  that  it  must  be  on 
some  other  gionnd  than  that  of  solicitude 
for  our  patients  that  we  refuse  to  help 


a  class  to  whom  the  dentist's  care  is  so 
essential,  in  order  that  they  may  regain 
and  insure  their  health  by  antisyphuitic 
treatment. 

[After  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  the 
author  gave  an  exhibition  of  models  and 
appliances  for  correcting  perforations  of 
the  palate ;  also  a  description  of  the  his- 
tory and  characteristics  of  the  Trepo- 
nema pallidum  and  an  exhibition  of 
slides  snowing  the  syphilitic  organism.] 


PYORRHEA  AliVSiOIiARIS. 


Br  TmOTHT  IMKT,  WLD^  Umxhmwr,  Mm*. 


(Bead  htion  tlie  National  Dental  Association  in  general  session,  at  its  annual  meeting  Boston, 

Mass.,  Jul7  28,  1908.) 


NEWER  methods  of  treatment  should 
be  carefully  applied  in  a  large  series 
of  cases  before  definite  conclusions 
are  drawn  as  to  their  value.  It  is  there- 
fore my  purpose  to  present  at  this  time 
only  a  synopsis  of  the  work  which  we 
are  doing,  and  will  continue  to  do,  in  the 
stady  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris. 

The  etiology  of  pyorrhea  is  hidden  in 
obscurity,  masked  by  general  theories 
whose  acceptance  in  great  part  by  the 
dental  profession  has  greatly  interfered 
with  the  careful  study  along  scientific 
lines  of  this  really  serious  ^sease. 

That  the  phenomena  of  pyorrhea  are 
dependent  upon  infection  is  coming  to  be 
generally  accepted.  Whether  infection 
arises  only  after  the  ground  has  been 
made  ready  through  some  diathetic  in- 
fluence must  remain  a  question  for  the 
present.  That  infection  is  the  dominant 
factor  is  evidenced  by  the  transmission 
of  the  disease  from  husband  to  wife  and 
by  its  tendency  to  occur  in  families.  Our 
professor  of  dinical  dentistry  was  asso- 
ciated in  his  student  days  with  a  den- 
tist of  the  old  school,  whose  custom  it 
was  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  clean 
its  teeth  with  pumice.    He  kept  on  his 


stand  a  pot  of  pumice  with  an  orange- 
wood  stick.  He  would  scrub  the  teeth 
thoroughly,  and  then  declare  "That's  the 
way  to  do  it,"  at  the  same  time  tri- 
umphantly pushing  the  stick  back  into 
the  pumice  to  await  the  next  victim.  As 
a  result  of  his  methods,  his  clients  shed 
their  teeth  at  about  forty  years  of  a^, 
and  so  proud  were  they  of  this  family 
trait  that  a  local  caste  of  toothless  fam- 
ilies was  developed  locally.  The  ability 
to  produce  pyorrhea  in  animals,  such  as 
rabbits,  is  a  further  evidence  in  this  di- 
rection. 

The  joint  at  the  junction  of  tooth  and 
gum  is  one  of  the  poorest  pieces  of  me- 
chanism in  the  body.  This  joiat  is  pro- 
tected under  ordinary  use  from  injury; 
but  if  it  be  injured,  a  good  opportunity 
for  infection  is  offered.  In  animals,  cases 
of  spontaneous  pyorrhea  have  been  de- 
scribed in  monkeys  and  in  the  cow.  In 
each  of  these  cases  particles  of  insoluble 
food  material  appear  to  have  been  the 
agents  in  favoring  infection,  and  it  is 
possible  that  similar  conditions  obtain  in 
human  beings.  At  any  rate,  within  a 
short  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
process  in  pyorrhea,  if  not  before,  the 
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foreign  body  or  irritant  appears  in  the 
form  of  the  so-called  serumal  calculus ;  a 
pocket  once  established,  conditions  are 
ideal  foi  bacterial  ^owth. 

Many  oigaiiiBms  m  themselves  incapa- 
ble of  infecting  the  animal  body  are 
enabled  to  bring  about  disease  conations 
when  introduced  into  the  tissues  together 
with  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  sterile 
splinter  of  wood. 

It  is  therefore  conceirable  that  organ- 
isms whidi  are  not  looked  upon  as  infec- 
tious to  man  may  play  a  part  in  pro- 
ducing pyorrhea. 

Bacteriological  examination  of  smears 
from  the  pus  of  pyorrhea  furnishes  little 
that  is  conclusiTC.  Bacteria  abound  in 
the  discharge,  but  known  pathogenic  or- 
ganisms are  marked  by  their  inconstancy. 
One  case  will  furnish  staphylococci,  the 
next  streptococci,  the  next  pneunococci, 
the  next  perhaps  all  three,  and  the  next 
none  of  the  micro-organisms  mentioned. 
Cultures  show  a  similar  variation  in  the 
pathogenic  flora. 

An  almost  constant  finding,  however, 
in  smears  from  a  large  series  of  cases 
was  the  fusiform  bacillus-Bpirillum, 
which  combination  was  first  described  by 
Vincent.  Thia  combination  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  production  of  Vineent^a  an- 
gina, marked  by  the  formation  of  a  dirty 
gray  pseudo-membrane  in  the  throat, 
unassociated  with  marked  general  symp- 
toms. Such  a  membrane  tends  to  form 
in  individuals  whose  resistance  is  low, 
and  whose  pharyngeal  mucosa  shows  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  ulceration.  In  sev- 
eral instances  the  organism  has  been 
found  iu  fetid  abscerara  about  the  mouth. 

Noma,  or  spreading  gangrene,  which 
arises  most  commonly  about  the  mouth 
in  children  who  are  extremely  debilitated, 
has  been  shown  to  be  due  to  this  com- 
bination by  Weaver  and  TunniclifEe  of 
Chicago,  as  well  as  others.  The  dreaded 
hospital  gangrene  of  the  pre-antiseptic 
period  has  also  been  demonstrated  to  have 
been  due  to  this  bacterium — for  it  has 
been  shown  to  be  a  single  pleomorphous 
bacterium.  The  history  of  this  organ- 
ism, then,  is  that  of  a  non-pathogenic  or 
mildly  pathogenic  bacterium  normally 
present  in  the  mouth,  which  under  un- 


uaual  conditions,  i.e.  lowered  resistance 
of  the  individual,  is  capable  of  producing 
the  mild  disease,  Vincent^s  »nfpn^  or, 
if  the  resistance  be  lowered  to  the  Taalab- 
ing-point,  the  serious  disease  noma. 

Lowering  of  resistance  is  not,  however, 
the  only  factor.  Exaltation  of  virulence 
of  the  bacterium  is  apparently  an  im- 
portant element,  since  noma  tends  to 
occur  in  epidemics,  the  organism  from 
an  ugly  case  being  able  to  attack  and  kill 
relatively  robust  children  who  are  ex- 
posed to  it. 

The  changes  which  the  organism  pro- 
duces, a  spreading  gangrene,  suggest  od 
an  expanded  scale  the  spreading  proclivi- 
ties of  pyorrhea,  which  have  given  it  the 
name  of  "phagedenic  pericementitis." 
Pyorrhea  occars,  however,  in  normal 
hunun  beings,  whose  resistance  to  the 
spread  of  this  disease  is  marked  by  an 
inflammatory  exudate  rich  in  leucocytes, 
in  contrast  to  the  limited  serious  dis- 
charge, if  any,  which  is  opposed  to  the 
spread  of  noma  by  its  helpless  infantile 
antagonist. . 

Qoadby  and  others  who  have  worked 
on  the  bacteriology  of  pyorrhea  have 
noted  the  occurrence  of  oiganisms  of  the 
Vincent  type.  Qoadby  is  inclined  to 
look  upon  the  lactic  acid  bacilli  which  are 
present  in  the  mouths  of  milk-drinkers 
as  the  causal  agent  in  pyorrhea.  The 
absence  of  pyorrhea  in  children,  notably 
milk-drinkers,  and  its  ocennence  in 
adults,  many  of  whom  drink  minimal 
quantities  of  milk,  if  any,  make  his  find- 
ings very  questionable.  The  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Metchnikoff  school,  that  lac- 
tic acid  bacteria  are  not  only  not  infect- 
ing agents  in  man  but  are  capable  of 
replacing  pathogenic  organisms  which 
thrive  in  their  absence  in  the  intestine, 
is  also  a  strong  argument  against  his 
hypothesis. 

The  fact  that  the  spirochieta  or  spiril- 
lum is  found  with  much  constancy  in 
the  normal  mouth,  and  the  further  fact 
that  it  is  cultivable  only  on  blood  or 
serum  media  under  conditions  of  strict 
anaerobiosis,  may  have  been  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  overshadowing  of  this 
organism  in  previous  studies  by  the  other 
bacteria,  better  known  and  readily  cul- 
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tivable  in  the  air  or  ordinary  media. 
The  nnifonnity  Tith  which  Yincenfe 
bacterium  occorzed  in  smears  from  py- 
orrhea! pus,  not  in  small  numbers  But 
frequently  predominating,  led  to  a  suspi- 
cion that  it  was  an  active  factor  in  con- 
tinuing the  condition  even  if  it  did  not 
play  a  part  in  initiating  it. 

Vincent  has  fonnd  that  a  combination 
of  iodin,  potaraium  iodid,  and  water,  if 
applied  in  quantity  to  the  lesions  of  Vin- 
cenf  s  angina,  brings  about  a  rapid  disap- 
pearance of  the  membrane. 

We  were  therefore  led  to  test  its  ef- 
ficacy in  the  treatment  of  pyorrhea.  The 
solution  (iodin  1,  potassium  iodid  2, 
water  100)  used  in  the  laboratory  in 
Gram's  stain  and  also  used  in  the  steril- 
ization of  catgut,  has  remarkable  pene- 
trating properties,  as  shown  in  the  use 
last  referred  to.  It  has  also  the  advan- 
tage oyer  other  preparations  of  iodin, 
notably  the  tincture,  of  being  compara- 
tively non-irritant.  It  is  essential,  if  re- 
sults are  to  be  obtained,  that  the  pockets 
beneath  the  gums  be  first  pleaneicl,  and 
that  any  deposits  of  salts  be  thoroughly 
scaled  away  before  the  application  of  the 
solution.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  preparation  be  used  frequently  and  in 
abundant  quantity  if  we  hope  to  keep  the 
pockets  clean. 

Up  to  now  we  have  daily  treated  a 
lai^  series  of  cases  with  this  prepara- 
tion. The  longest  part  of  the  process  is 
the  initial  cleaning  of  the  pockets  of 
foreign  bocUes.  After  this  has  oeen  done, 
the  daily  application  of  the  IKI  solu- 
tion referred  to  requires  but  five  to  ten 
minutes.  The  results  in  imcomplicated 
cases  of  pyorrhea  have  been  excellent,  in 
diat  bealing  has  been  established  in  from 
two  to  four  weeks  of  treatment. 

It  ahonld,  of  course,  be  understood 
that  we  are  not  claiming  priority  in  the 
use  of  iodin  in  the  treatment  of  pyor- 
rhea. Iodin  has  been  iised  in  this  con- 
nection by  the  dental  profession  for  many 
years,  largely  in  the  form  of  the  tincture, 
ssnally  applied  at  considerable  intervals 
of  time.  The  suggestion  that  iodin  be 
used  met  with  the  response  from  onr 
dental  instructors  that  it  had  no  value. 
Applied  at  least  once  daily,  in  the  form 
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which  we  have  used,  tiie  results  have  been 
satisfactory  and  prompt. 

This  prompt  response  has  had  m  ad- 
ditional intenst  as  indicating  the  possi- 
ble relationship  of  the  infecting  agent  in 
pyorrhea  to  the  micro-organism  of  Vin- 
cent's angina.  Infectious  processes  in 
which  pyogenic  organisms  are  the  offend- 
ing agents  do  not  respond  in  this  way  to 
iodin,  nor  do  processes  in  which  infec- 
tion plays  no  part.  We  therefore  look  on 
the  rapid  reaction  of  pyorrheal  processes 
to  iodin  as  a  further  evidence  that  some 
organism  of  relatively  limited  resistance 
is  the  active  agent  in  this  disease. 

In  "ugly**  cases  where  the  disease  had 
persisted  for  long  periods,  or  where  the 
process  was  general,  or  the  discharge  was 
very  abundant,  cultures  have  shown  that 
pathogenic  bacteria  were  present,  often- 
times in  large  quantities  and  apparently 
acting  as  secondary  infecting  agents. 
The  Vincent  organism  is  found  in  patho- 
logical conditions  usually  in  association 
with  other  bacteria,  often  pyogens,  and 
frequently  with  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 
In  this  class  of  cases  we  have  therefore 
supplemented  the  treatment  by  bacterial 
vaccines  according  to  the  Wright  method 
of  inoculation.  In  most  of  our  cases  an 
autogenous  vaccine  from  the  pyorrhea] 
pockets  has  been  used.  The  organisms 
present  were  the  streptococcus,  pneu- 
mococcus,  and  staphylococcus,  alone  or  in 
combination. 

The  combined  treatment  with  IKI 
and  vaccines  has  led  to  results  perhaps 
more  rapid  in  all  cases  than  where  the 
iodin  was  used  alone.  A  small  number 
of  cases  have  been  treated  with  vaccines 
alone,  with  very  fair  results. 

Whether  our  resulte  will  have  any  ^r- 
manence  or  not  is  a  question  which  time 
alone  can  answer.  The  healing  of  re- 
tracted gums  and  the  obliteration  of 
pockets  leaves  a  joint  between  gum  and 
tooth  less  perfect  even  than  it  was  orig- 
inally. That  such  joints  will  remain  free 
forever  from  infection  is  almost  too  much 
to  expect.  It  is  therefore  improbable 
that  we  have  established  in  any  of  our 
cases  a  permanent  cure  for  pyorrhea.  We 
have  made  more  simple,  we  believe,  its 
management,  and  ask  further  applica- 
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tion  of  the  methods  by  the  dental  pro- 
fession. 

We  have  made  no  references  to  the 
pathology  of  the  process,  which  needs 
careful  study.  Opportunities  of  obtain- 
ing specimens  from  jaws,  including  the 
cavity  walls  which  extend  toward  the 
roots,  are  not  abundant  in  this  country. 


It  is  hoped,  however,  that  with  a  new 
source  of  supply  material  whiqh  has  been 
recently  opened,  a  detailed  study  of  the 
pathology  from  antopqr  spedmeiu  vill 
be  possible. 

It  is  my  expectation,  with  your  permis- 
sion, to  report  at  later  meetinga  the 
furtjier  resmia  of  our  efEorta. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SYPHILITIC  REINFECTION  IN  SECONDARY  STAGE  (?). 


To  THK  Editob  of  thk  Dbhtax,  OosHoa : 

Sir, — few  days  ago  I  received  a  re- 
print of  a  very  able  paper  by  Dr.  Victor 
C.  Pedersen,  entailed  "Syphilitic  Hani- 
festations  in  the  Oral  Cavity,"  etc.,  read 
before  Section  III  of  the  N.  D.  A.  at  the 
Minneapolis  meeting,  and  appearing  in 
tiie  Dental  Cosuos  for  April  1908.  In 
the  discussion  (see  page  369)  I  note  that 
Dr.  Wm.  Garr  of  New  Tork  makes  the 
following  statement  (italica  mine) : 

"Case  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight. 
....  His  mouth  was  more  or  less  cov- 
ered by  mucous  patches,  and  when  I 
diagnosed  his  case  he  denied  the  very  aj>- 
parent  fact.  ....  J  also  charged  htm 
noi  to  hits  hia  nails,  etc.  ....  He  le- 
tnmed  the  next  morning  and  confessed 
that  be  had  syphilis  In  due  time 


he  came  back  to  me  with  a  beautiful 
chancre  upon  his  thumb,  due  to  the  am- 
putation of  a  hang-nail  with  his  teeth." 

WiU  someone  kindly  explain  how,  aftor 
the  secondary  symptoms  were  apparently 
manifest  in  the  buccal  cavity,  the  initial 
lesion  made  its  appearance  on  the  thumb  ? 
Also,  how  a  syph^tic  inoculated  himjself 
in  the  manner  above  described? — which 
I  believe  to  be  contrary  to  all  present 
knowledge  and  teachings  regarding  ttiis 
disease.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, I  usually  caution  these  unfortu- 
nates against  giving  the  disease  to  others, 
and  have  never  found  it  necessary  to 
warn  than  against  infecting  themselTes. 
Yours  truly, 
Hatibiob  Obeev,  DJ).3. 

Nnr  YOBK,  December  10.  1908. 
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TweinJi  Animal  Meeting;,  Boston,  Mass.,  July  28-31,  1908. 


(Contiiraed  Irom  vol.  1,  p.  1S92.) 


SECTION  II:  OperatlTe  I>enti8tr7,  Nomenclature,  Literatnre,  I>ental 
lidncation,  and  Allied  Subjects. 

OJuurman—A.  B.  Stabb,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Seontarjf—Y.  B.  JoRM,  Bethlahem,  Fa. 


Fust  Day— Tuesday. 

Ths  first  meeting  of  Section  II  was 
called  to  order  Tuesday  evening,  July 
28th,  at  8.30  o'clock,  by  the  chairman, 
Dr.  A.  R.  Starr,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Josbfh  Hbad, 
Philadelphia,  Fa.,  entitled  "A  Tartar 
Solvent  Especially  tJseful  in  Pyorrhea 
Work." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
41  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cos- 
mos.] 

Discussum. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Dunning,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
It  is  difficult  to  discuss  a  new  proposi- 
tion in  any  more  than  a  speculative  way, 
and  when  that  proposition  concerns  a 
vital  qnesticii  in  diemistry,  the  diffi- 
culty is  still  greater.  A  mathematician 
may  reach,  thron|;h  pure  dednction,  an 
inevitable  conclusion,  but  the  student  of 
orginic  chemistry  works  in  a  field  in 
vhich  the  sources  of  error  are  not  fully 
known,  and  where  proof  can  only  be  ar- 
rived at  throngh  experiment.    He  must 
be  prepared  to  find  that  two  plus  two 
nqr  mean  six  or  aix  hundred,  or  noth- 
io^;,  and  Dr.  Head  in  cmcluding  his 
paper  very  properly  impresses  fliat  point 
upon  us. 


Dr.  Head,  therefore,  certainly  has  the 
advantage  over  most  of  us  when  he 
states  that  by  careful  experiment  he  has 
found  that  hydrogen  ammonium  fluorid 
will  dissolve  tarttur,  which  is  composed 
chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate  and  carbo- 
nate, but  will  not  affect  the  various 
structures  of  the  teeth,  all  of  which  are 
composed  of  practically  the  same  sub- 
stances. There  is  no  room  for  theoreti- 
cal argument,  if  the  complete  proof  of 
this  paradox  has  been  reached  by  prac- 
tical means;  but  as  the  most  painstaking 
work  may  be  subject  to  technical  error, 
it  would  be  gratifying  to  know  more 
specifically  the  various  checks  used  by 
the  essayist  in  excluding  such  possibility. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  pa- 
per. Dr.  Head  makes  a  statement  whic^ 
in  view  of  what  follows  leaves  one  some- 
what in  doubt  as  to  its  exact  meaning. 
In  speaking  of  his  first  experiment,  he 
says  that  having  placed  a  tooth  corored 
with  tartar  in  commercial  hydrofluoric 
acid  for  a  day,  he  "found  it  clean  and 
white  with  neither  enamel  nor  cementum 
in  any  way  harmed,  except  that  the  rem- 
nants of  the  peridental  membrane  on 
the  root  had  disappeared  and  the  snr* 
face  of  the  dentin  was  decalcified."  I 
should  like  to  ask  if  by  this  he  means 
that  the  enamel  and  cementum  were  not 
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affected,  but  that  some  exposed  surface 
of  dentin  suffered  from  the  effect  of  the 
acid?  This  is  a  practical  question,  for 
a  certain  amount  of  exposed  dentin  may 
usually  be  found  in  the  mouths  of  per- 
sons over  thirty  years  of  age,  as  the  re- 
sult of  abrasion,  and  if  any  effect  was 
noted  on  the  surface  of  the  dentin  in 
the  experiment  mentioned,  the  question 
naturally  arises  whether,  under  prolonged 
treatment,  a  similar  disintegration  of 
other  closely  allied  structures  might  not 
occur.  I  take  it  that  the  action  of  the 
hydrogen  ammonium  fluorid  is  similar 
to  that  of  hydrofluoric  acid  in  a  lesser 
degree.  Does  the  essayist  mean  that 
tooth-structures  are  but  slightly  attacked 
by  the  compound  he  recommends,  so 
that  the  skilful  operator  may  get  rid 
of  the  tartar  but  prevent  furlher  action 
by  deft  manipulation?  Or  has  he  de- 
termined that  prolonged  applications 
have  no  effect  upon  the  tooth?  The 
escharotic  action  on  surrounding  soft  tis- 
sues is  of  secondary  importance,  for  that 
is  readily  seen  and  controlled  by  the 
operator,  but  an  insidious  action  on  any 
part  of  the  tooth  would  be  a  serious 
drawback. 

It  would  seem  as  though  steel  instru- 
ments must  be  badly  ^ected  by  the 
liquid,  either  by  direct  contact  or  by  the 
escape  of  vapor  in  the  cabinet.  Will 
Dr.  Head  speak  more  especially  of  the 
technique  in  handling  this  awkward  com- 
pound which  will  attack  almost  anything 
but  a  wax  bottle? 

If  all  reasonable  doubts  have  been  re- 
moved, then  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  having  received  a  most  valu- 
able help  in  our  most  difficult  work,  and 
our  gratitude  to  Dr.  Head  for  his  labors 
cannot  well  be  expressed  in  words.  This 
preparation  should  be  put  up  by  a  reliar 
ble  manufacturer,  and  fAiould  be  exam- 
ined and  tried  with  all  due  precaution, 
so  that  whatever  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  its  use  shall  be  widely  known  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  the  highest  instru- 
mental skill  in  the  removal  of  senimal 
calculus  is  inadequate  in  much  of  our 
pyorrhea  work. 

As  to  mixing  this  agent  in  a  denti&ice, 
I  think  Dr.  Head's  qualification  against 


its  use  in  mouths  containing  porcelain 
flllings  and  crowns  is  a  sufficient  objection 
to  make  such  a  preparation  impracti- 
cable for  general  use.  It  would  seem  Utai 
its  great^t  value  will  be  found  to  con- 
sist in  rranoving  tartar  scales  which  are 
beyond  the  easy  reach  of  our  instru- 
ments. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Meeeitt,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
It  is  probable  that  there  is  no  problem 
in  the  whole  realm  of  dental  practice 
which  has  so  long  bafSed  every  effort 
at  solution,  nor  one  which  is  receiving 
more  attention  than  the  problem  of 
pyorrhea  alveolaris.  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  investigations  which  have 
been  made  along  this  line,  and  with  the 
almost  limitless  amount  of  literature  on 
the  subject,  there  still  exists  a  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  regarding  its  etiology 
and  treatment.  Men  are  everywhere — 
in  the  present  as  well  as  in  tiwi  past — 
searching  for  the  hidden  causes  of  this 
most  destructive  disease. 

Perhaps  no  better  illustration  of  this 
could  be  found  than  that  presented  in 
the  circular  letter  recently  sent  out  by 
the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  But  whatever  theory  one 
may  hold  concerning  its  etiology  and 
treatment,  there  is  one  feature  in  its 
treatment  about  which  all  are  agreed, 
i.e.  the  necessity  for  the  complete  re- 
moval in  every  instance  of  all  calcareous 
deposits  upon  the  roots  of  the  affected 
teeth,  without  which  no  other  form  of 
treatment  will  of  itself  avail  anything. 

If  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
complishing this  by  instrumentation  in 
any  case,  the  physical  impossibility  of 
complete  removal  in  not  a  few  instances, 
the  necessity  not  only  of  complete  re- 
moval, but  of  leaving  the  roots  from 
which  such  comaretions  have  been  re* 
moved  smooth  and  polished,  the  tedious- 
ness  and  the  pain  which  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  are  always  attendant  upon 
such  treatment — it  is  not  until  we  have 
considered  all  this  that  we  are  prepared 
to  appreciate  something  of  the  value  of 
the  treatment  outlined  by  Dr.  Head.  I 
venture  to  say  that  because  of  its  almost 
universal  applicability,  it  will  prove  to 
be  the  greatest  forward  step  which  has 
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ever  been  taken  in  the  treatment  of  pyor- 
rhea alveolaris.  While  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  sole  requisite 
for  the  successful  treatment  of  this  path- 
ological conditi(»x  is  the  thorough  re- 
moval  of  the  deposits  from  the  roots 
of  the  affected  teeth,  I  nevertheless  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  one  factor  more 
important  in  its  treatment,  nor  one 
which,  independent  of  any  other,  will 
be  attended  with  such  universally  satis- 
factory results. 

I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  throw 
some  lij^ht  on  the  chemical  anomaly 
which  IS  here  presented.  It  only 
lends  additional  emphasis  to  the  fact 
that  in  biology  it  is  never  wise  to 
leave  Kature  out  of  consideration,  and 
that  in  the  field  of  physiological  chem- 
istry she  refuses  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
simple  formnlss  of  inorganic  chemistry. 

The  possibility  of  a  dentifrice  whidi 
by  judicious  use  will  not  only  keep  the 
mouth  clean  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that 
word,  but  will  ooincidently  keep  the 
teeth  free  from  deposits  of  tartar,  is  a 
most  attractive  one — one  which,  if  real- 
ized, will  be  a  great  advance  toward  that 
dental  millenium — preventive  dentistry. 

The  value  of  Dr.  Head's  discovery  can- 
not be  overestimated,  and  with  it  he  has 
only  added  to  the  obligation  which  the 
dental  profession  owes  to  him.  With 
it  he  has  conferred  a  great  boon  upon 
suffering  humanity,  and  anyone  aid- 
ing in  its  emancipation  from  the  ravages 
of  this  destructive  disease  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  public  benefactor. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  I  wish  Dr. 
Head  would,  in  closing  the  discussion, 
explain  a  little  more  of  the  detail  of 
his  tedmique  in  the  use  of  this  solvent; 
whether  he  depends  upon  it  solely  for 
the  removal  of  the  deposits  or  whether 
he  uses  it  in  connectktn  with  scalers; 
whe^ier  it  acts  with  equal  facility  in  all 
easea.  or  whether  he  finds  it  Deceasary  to 
make  several  applications  in  some  in- 
stances. 

Dr.  Edwabd  C.  Kibk.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  subject,  I  need  scarcely  say. 
is  new  to  me,  as  it  doubtless  is  to  all 
of  us,  at  least  as  far  as  the  application 
of  this  composition  is  conoemed.  I  use 


the  term  comp  ^ition  advisedly,  because 
I  am  skeptical  as  to  itu  being  a  chem- 
ical compound  at  all.  I  do  not  under- 
stand by  wLat  method  of  reasoning  it  is 
possible  to  make  such  a  compound  as 
the  essayist  designates  as  hydrogen  am- 
monium fluorid.  At  least  according  to 
the  teachings  of  chemistry  that  I  have 
had,  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  compound 
is  chemically  possible. 

Dr.  Hkad.  How  about  hydrogen  am- 
monium bifluorid? 

Dr.  KiKK.  That  also  I  do  not  think 
is  possible. 

Dr.  Head.  The  text-books  speak  of 
it,  anyhow. 

Dr.  Kibe.  I  speak  only  from  memory, 
but  ss  I  now  remember  it  hydrofluoric 
acid  is  what  is  called  a  monobasic  acid, 
and  the  preparation,  as  I  understand  it 
from  the  method  of  making  it,  ss  given 
by  the  essayist,  is  a  mixture  of  am- 
monium fluorid  with  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  hydrofluoric  acid.  This  mixture 
has  been  known  in  the  arts  for  many 
years,  and  has  been  used  in  the  glass- 
etching  industry  to  produce  that  par- 
ticular physical  result  which  Dr.  Head 
has  produced  in  his  experiment  on  tiie 
glass  tumbler,  that  is,  to  give  to  glass  a 
frosted  appearance.  Where  pure  hydro- 
fluoric acid  is  used  in  a  liquid  form  for 
etching  on  glass,  it  produces  a  vitreous 
lustrous  surface;  it  dissolves  the  glass, 
but  the  etched  surface  does  not  have  the 
frosted  opaque  appearance.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  frosted  surface  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  add  a  certain  amount  of  am- 
monia, which  has  been  found  to  pro- 
duce that  result,  and,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  is  practicidly  the  preparation  that 
Dr.  Head  has  brought  before  us.  But 
what  is  new  and  extremely  interesting 
is  the  point  which  he  makes  with  refer- 
ence to  what  we  may  call  the  selective 
affinity  of  this  mixture  for  tartar  as 
apart  from  tooth-structure.  In  view  of 
Dr.  Head's  experiments  and  observations 
it  seems  that  this  is  perfectly  possible 
and  highly  probable,  with  a  reasonable 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  at  least  makes 
me  want  to  test  the  matter  for  myself. 
I  am  somewhat  of  a  doubting  Thomas, 
and  T  think  it  just  as  well  for  several 
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people  to  test  a  suggestion  of  this  sort 
as  one.  But  I  do  raise  a  question  as  to 
the  propriety  of  using  in  connection  with 
the  soft  tissues  of  the  mouth  a  prepara- 
tion which  is  so  closely  allied  to  hydro- 
flnoric  add,  and  especially  of  using  it 
indiscriminately.  It  should  in  my  judg- 
ment be  used  with  extreme  care,  bcnause 
we  all  know  the  very  disagreeable  results 
that  follow  the  application  of  free  hy- 
drofluoric acid  to  soft  tissues,  because  of 
its  peculiar  and  intensely  escharotic  ef- 
fect. I  have  been  interested  in  the  re- 
ports from  the  dental  profession  coming 
in  from  day  to  day  of  disastrous  con- 
sequences that  happen  from  the  careless 
use  of  hydrofluoric  acid  since  it  has 
come  into  use  so  generally  with  the 
growth  of  our  interest  in  porcelain  work. 
It  is  known  among  those  workers  in  glass 
and  enamels  who  use  hydrofluoric  acid 
that  the  bums  produced  are  extremely 
painful,  producing  a  hardening  and  de- 
structive effect  upon  the  cuticle  and  sub- 
jacent tissues,  often  causing  great  de- 
formity of  the  finger-ends  when  the  acid 
gets  under  the  nails  of  glass  etchers. 
From  the  theoretical  point  of  view  I  do 
want  to  raise  a  note  of  warning,  or  at 
least  a  word  of  caution,  aa  to  the  general 
use  of  this  mixture,  which  is  so  closely 
allied  to  hydrofiuoric  acid,  before  severtU 
observers  have  tested  the  matter  out 
thoroughly.  I  think  we  are  all  indebted 
to  Dr.  Head  for  the  report  of  his  sug- 
gestive experimeuta  tending  to  show  that 
this  material,  this  mixture  of  ammonium 
flnorid  and  hydrofluoric  acid,  whatever 
it  may  be  chemicaUy,  has  a  selective 
action  which  enables  it  to  dissolve  tartar 
without  having  a  corrosive  effect  upon 
the  enamel  or  dentin  of  the  tooth.  I 
agree  with  the  last  speaker  that  it  Aoea 
seem  to  be  not  only  a  chemical  but  a 
physical  anomaly  that  we  can  use  a  sub- 
stance, a  solvent,  which  has  the  power 
to  dissolve  porc^ain,  and  is  so  closely 
allied  to  hydrofluoric  acid  and  yet  is 
without  danger  to  the  soft  tissues. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Dailet,  New  York,  N,  Y. 
As  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me 
have  gone  into  tlie  subject  of  the  chem- 
istry connects  with  the  new  compound 
that  Dr.  Head  has  brought  before  the 


profession,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  take  up  that  side  of  the  subject. 
If  Dr.  Head  has  discovered  a  new  chem- 
ical compound  by  which  we  sh^  be 
able  to  dissolve  tiie  calcifle  depcwits  on 
teetli,  I  feel  that  we  shall  be  highly  bene- 
fited by  his  discovery;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that,  following  certain  experi- 
ments with  hydrofluoric  acid  which  Dr. 
Head  has  brought  before  us  in  his  pap 
per,  I  found  tlmt  a  fifty  per  cent,  solu- 
tion in  which  teeth  were  immersed  for 
thirty-six  hours,  and  also  a  twenty-five 
per  cent,  solution  applied  for  the  same 
time,  produced  no  dtestruction  of  ^e  cal- 
cific deposits  on  the  roots,  but  there  was 
a  decalcification  of  the  enamel.  I  there- 
fore present  these  tests,  and  leave  the 
subject  for  your  consideration. 

Dr.  Head  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  shall  take  up  the  remarks  in  &eir 
order,  and  if  I  leave  any  que8ti(m  un- 
answered  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  reminded 
of  it  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
answer  all  of  them,  but  I  think  that  I 
can  make  some  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  brought  out  tonight  a  little  clearer. 

Concerning  the  decalcification  of  the 
dentin  that  Dr.  Dunning  spoke  of,  I 
found  that  the  tissue  was  decalcifled 
because  the  tooth  had  been  split  and 
dropped  into  the  solution.  When  I  used 
teeth  that  were  ordinarily  sound,  I  found 
that  the  enamel  and  the  cementum  were 
not  hurt  at  all  Incidentally,  I  cannot 
undentand  what  Dr.  Dailey  used— or 
else  he  must  have  had  some  teeth  whose 
structure  was  different  from  that  of  the 
teeth  with  which  I  experimented.  I 
speak  only  on  the  basis  of  about  one  hun- 
dred or  one  himdred  and  fifty  experi- 
ments, in  which  the  teeth  were  immersed 
in  the  solution,  allowed  to  dry,  and  kept 
for  a  week  or  two  wee^.  I  cannot,  of 
course,  object  to  Dr.  Dailey*8  experi- 
ments, because  they  speak  for  themselves. 
I  only  have  to  say  that  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  you  all  try  this  compound,  and 
if  it  be  true  that  it  will  do  what  I  have 
stated,  you  will  find  it  out,  and  if  it 
will  not  do  this,  you  will  find  it  out  also. 

Dr.  Dunning  also  asked  how  this  pre- 
paration is  used.  You  can  apply  it  with 
steel  instruments,  and  it  hardly  eeexna 
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to  affect  steel  more  than  would  water. 
The  method  of  asing  it  is  very  simple 
and  I  have  waited  for  over  a  year  before 
I  presented  this  to  the  prof^gioii.  I 
have  always  believed  that  tiie  only  means 
of  curing  pyorrhea  is  die  absolute  re- 
moval of  tiie  tartar  and  a  subseqn^t 
packing  of  the  pocket  with  qninin  or 
with  anything  else  that  will  keep  it 
aseptic  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
in  iheee  conditions  the  qninin  acts  as  a 
stimulant  on  the  gam  tissue  and  eanses 
it  to  re-adhere  to  the  tooth.  Now,  how- 
ercr,  I  do  this:  Wlwre  the  pocket  has 
been  formed  and  tiiere  is  tartar  in  the 
pocket,  I  apply  hydrogen  ammonium 
fluorid  under  the  gum,  and  after  about 
two  minutes  I  tell  the  patient  to  wash 
his  mouth.  When  he  comes  the  follow- 
ing day  the  tartar  is  so  soft  that  it  can 
be  readily  remored.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  such  a  small  quantity  in  the 
mouth  should  have  such  a  thorough  ef- 
fect— there  is  a  great  deal  about  it  that 
I  do  not  understand.  One  thing  I  do 
know,  that  it  will  dissolve  these  mi- 
croacopic  Ints  of  tartar,  and  cause  the 
gums  to  re-adhere  by  healthy  stimulft- 
tion. 

I  recall  one  case  of  particular  interest 
tliat  I  should  like  to  cite:  A  patient 
came  with  a  loose  upper  central  incisor, 
and  on  examination  of  the  pocket  with 
an  instrument  there  appeared  to  be  a 
lump  of  tartar  at  the  tip  of  the  root. 
Heretofore  I  hare  considered  such  cases 
practically  hopeless,  but  as  the  patient 
was  anxious  for  me  to  make  an  attempt 
to  save  the  tooth,  I  first  cleaned  out  the 
root-canal,  and  finding  a  clear  passage 
through  the  canal  to  the  pocket,  I  filled 
the  root-canal  full  of  the  fluid  and  tak- 
ing a  piece  of  rubber  forced  it  through 
the  canal  into  the  pocket.  I  did  lhat 
about  twice  a  week.  There  was  consider- 
able irritation,  of  course,  but  not  so  much 
that  the  patient  could  not  readily  bear 
it.  The  condition  of  the  tooth  seemed 
to  improve,  and  the  patient  was  encour- 
aged to  snch  an  extent  that  against  my 
own  better  judgment  I  was  persuaded 
to  continue  this  treatment,  until  this 
snmmer,  about  a  month  ago,  when  the 
patient  was  about  to  leave  me,  I  had 


reason  to  suspect  that  there  might  be 
trouble  at  the  tip  of  the  root.  I  there- 
fore had  an  X-ray  picture  made,  and 
found  under  this  central  incisor  an  im- 
pacted canine  tooth  that  was  doing  its 
best  to  push  its  way  through.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  tooth  will  finally  be 
saved,  but  I  do  know  that  the  patient 
and  ail  her  family  are  very  much  pleased 
with  the  progress  the  tooth  has  made 
toward  recovery,  and  instead  of  my  hope- 
lessness I  am  beginning  to  feel  that  the 
tooth  will  be  saved.  I  nave  in  many  in- 
stances injected  this  compound  into  pock- 
ets,  and  have  used  it  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  have  had  one  or  two  hums  where  it 
was  allowed  to  get  on  the  gum  tissue  and 
to  remain  there  tmtil  it  dried.  The  gums 
should  always  be  wiped  clean  of'  any  ex- 
cess. But  by  following  the  directions  de- 
scribed in  ^e  paper  I  have  not  had  any 
trouble,  and  I  can  only  say  that  if  any  of 
you  will  inject  this  solution  around  the 
tooth,  and  keep  it  there  for  two  minutes, 
having  first  protected  the  gum  margins, 
you  will  have  no  trouble  from  bums  if 
the  patient  rinses  his  mouth  inside  of  two 
minutes.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think 
that  tiiis  medicine  can  be  used  in  a 
haphazard  way  in  the  mouth,  but  I 
would  strongly  recommend  its  proper 
use. 

Dr.  Dunning.  With  regard  to  the  ef- 
fect of  this  solution  on  dentin,  did  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  the  dentin 
was  somewhat  affected? 

Dr.  Hbad.  There  was  no  question 
about  its  not  having  an  effect  upon  den- 
tin, but  this  was  in  the  case  of  the  tooth 
that  had  been  split  and  in  which  the  den- 
tin was  exposed.  It  seemed  to  have  some- 
what the  same  effect  on  the  dentin  that 
sulfuric  acid  would  have.  However, 
when  the  dentin  is  protected  this  pre- 
paration has  the  advantage  of  not  af- 
fecting the  enamel  or  cementmn  at  all. 

Witii  regard  to  that  very  interesting 
question  raised  by  Dr.  Merritt  concern- 
ing a  mouth-wash,  I  perfectly  appreciate 
that  in  the  present  state  of  our  art  it 
will  not  be  very  valuable,  but  I  cannot 
help  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
with  proper  attention  to  the  care  of  cbSl- 
dren's  teeth,  the  teeth  will  not  be  full 
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of  porcelain,  asd  there  will  be  no  arti- 
ficial dentures  or  bridges  in  the  mouth, 
but  tartar,  even  then,  I  think,  will  be 
with  us.  I  am  looking  forward  to  that 
time,  hoping  that  we  may  then  have  an 
effeciiTe  m^od  of  combating  oar  one 
remain!^  enemy. 

Now,  i  take  great  pleasure  in  speaking 
of  Dr.  Kirk's  objections.  VHien  Dr. 
Kirk  speaks  on  the  subject  of  chemistry 
we  take  off  out  hats,  but  I  cannot  in  this 
instance  understand  Br.  Kirk's  state- 
ment that  hydrofluoric  acid  is  a  mono- 
basic acid.  I  have  looked  up  hydrofluoric 
add  very  carefully,  and  while  I  do  not 
know  the  complete  chemistry  of  it,  I 
think  if  Dr.  Kirk  will  look  up  Bemsen 
he  will  find  that  under  the  head  of  hy- 
drofluoric acid  Remsen  speaks  of  two 
great  classifications  of  the  salts  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid— the  hydrogen  and  the  basic 
salts — and  as  further  proof  I  have  at  my 
office  the  biflaorid  of  potassium  and  the 
bifluorid  of  sodium  made  by  Baeder, 
Adamson  &  Co.  In  fact  I  have  used  the  bi- 
fluorid of  potassium  in  experiments  along 
this  same  line,  and  it  has  somewhat  the 
same  effect  as  the  solution  I  speak  of,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  not  so  effective.  And  so  I 
cannot  understand  Dr.  Kirk's  statement 
with  regard  to  these  salts,  because  for  the 
first  time  in  my  experience  I  find  Dr. 
Kirk  differing  with  Eemsen. 

Concerning  the  dangers  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  nobody  knows  them  any  bet- 
ter than  do  I — an  old  porcelain  worker, 
I  dropped  a  little  on  my  finger  the  other 
day,  which  I  felt  for  a  week;  the  spot 
is  still  on.  the  finger-nail.  I  should 
not  advise  the  use  of  hydrofluoric  add  in 
the  mouth — at  least  I  would  not  allow 
it  to  be  used  in  mine.  I  appreciate  the 
great  danger  connected  with  the  use  of 
this  solution  if  it  contains  uncontrolled 
hydrofluoric  acid,  but  when  this  solution 
of  ammonium  fluorid  is  used  properly  I 
think  it  is  hannless,  and  I  do  not  thiiUc 
that  the  bums  from  it  are  any  more 
harmful  than  the  bums  from  carbolic 
acid,  and  bums  will  never  occur  if  the 
gum  is  wiped  free  from  the  ezcess. 
As  stated  before,  I  have  injected  it 
into  blind  abscesses  and  have  used  it 
in  other  ways,  and  I  have  great  confl- 


dence  in  it,  but  why  it  should  be  harm- 
less in  the  tissues  of  pyorrhea  pockets 
and  on  the  outside  burn  the  mucous 
membrane  I  do  not  understand;  as  I 
said,  there  are  a  great  many  things  about 
it  that  I  do  not  understand,  but  in  spite 
of  Dr.  Bailey's  ezperimente  I  am  still 
convinced  that  it  will  dissolve  tartar  and 
not  dissolve  enamel  or  cementum,  which 
can  be  easily  proved  by  experiment.  I 
do  not  know  what  it  was  that  Dr.  Dailey 
used,  whether  it  was  sulfuric  acid  or 
what,  but  I  am  convinced  from  my  ex- 
periments that  Dr.  Daile/s  solutions 
were  impure. 

A  Mbxbbb.  Do  you  flnd  that  free 
hydrofluoric  add  is  liberated  after  the 
preparation  is  kept  for  a  time  ? 

Dr.  Hbad.  I  have  not  found  it  so. 
I  have  been  using  it  for  a  year,  and  with 
the  one  or  two  exceptions  of  bums  that 
I  have  spoken  of,  I  have  had  nothing  bnt 
good  results. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Fickbs, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  entitled,  "A  Few  Prin- 
ciples in  Relation  to  Colors,  and  Their 
Application  to  Porcelain  Inlay  Work." 

[This  paper  was  printed  in  full  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  Cosmos,  toL  1,  p. 
1179.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  J.  Q.  Byram,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
I  dislike  to  begin  my  remarks  by  com- 
plimenting the  essayist,  but  I  cannot  help 
sincerely  congratulating  him  upon  this 
paper.  I  have  contended  for  a  number  of 
years  that  if  we  are  to  do  porcelain  work 
in  an  artistic  manner  we  must  familiar- 
ize ourselves  with  some  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  physics  of  light.  One  of 
the  causes  of  discouragement  in  porce- 
lain work  has  been  the  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  proper  colors,  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  uiis  difficulty  arises  largely 
because  the  operator  does  not  oomprehen^ 
the  first  prindples  of  color  formation. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  color  is  a 
sensation,  and  that  it  is  produced  by  light 
coming  in  contact  with  pigments ;  that  a 
certain  amount  of  this  light  is  absorbed, 
reflected,  transmitted,  diffused,  or  xe- 
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fracted,  and  that  owing  to  these  various 
phenomena  we  have  the  various  hues  of 
color.  We  are  asked.  Why  should  this 
knowledge  help  us  in  porcdaiu  work? 
UnlesB  we  are  able  to  comprehend  just 
what  effect  light  will  hare  upon  the  in- 
lay, it  is  rea&y  hard  to  tell  just  what 
to  do.  I  believe  that  the  essaybt  knows 
more  about  the  physics  of  color  than  any 
dentist  with  whom  I  have  come  in  con- 
tact. He  has  studied  this  subject  for 
a  number  o{  years,  and  he  has  given  to 
us  tonight  a  paper  which  shows  that  be 
has  gone  into  lus  subject  in  a  scientific 
manner.  It  is  therefore  very  hard  for 
me  to  discuss  this  paper,  because  the 
essayist  has  stated  facts,  and  when  facts 
are  stated  it  is  very  hard  to  start  a  discus- 
sion that  does  not  agree  with  them. 

I  have  made  a  few  notes,  however,  and 
care  to  speak  only  of  a  few  points.  If  we 
are  to  do  porcelain  work^  we  must  learn 
something  about  colors.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  most  of  us  do  not  com- 
prehend just  what  colors  are  in  teeth. 
When  we  look  at  a  tooth,  we  really  do  not 
know  what  conditions  actually  exist ;  we 
take  our  shade  guide  and  porcelains  and 
then  try  to  mix  a  few  colors. and  have 
them  come  out  so  as  to  imitate  the  tooth, 
and  if  they  do  not,  we  are  discouraged. 
My  method  of  constructing  inlays  differs 
just  a  little  from  the  one  given  by  the 
essayist.  While  I  do  build  inlays  in 
layers,  if  you  please  to  term  it  so — I  pre- 
fer to  call  it  building  them  in  sections — 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  it  is  al- 
mocit  impossible  to  build  inlays  in  layers 
in  the  sense  ttiat  we  speak  of,  one  layer 
over  anotiier,  and  bring  out  tiie  colors. 
It  is  a  phj^ical  impossibility  to  build  one 
color  over  the  other  and  have  the  strength 
of  these  colors  so  divided  that  one  will 
not  affect  the  other.  In  other  words,  if 
I  take  two  pieces  of  colored  glass — for 
instance  red  and  blue — ^the  inference  is 
that  if  I  hold  them  so  that  the  light  may 
be  transmitted  I  ought  to  obtain  a  violet 
color;  but  the  color  will  not  be  violet. 
The  strength  of  the  pigment  in  the  red 
will  absorb  the  blue  so  that  there  will 
be  a  modified  red.  Instead  of  build- 
ing inlays  in  layers,  that  is^  starting  with 
one  color  and  placing  anottier  over  it  to 


bring  out  the  proper  color,  I  prefer  to 
make  them  in  sections,  so  that  ws  oolors 
will  blend  into  each  other. 

The  essayist  speaks  of  the  low-fusing 
pigments.  While  I  am  still  a  high- 
fusing  porcelain  advocate  I  am  frank  in 
saying  that  I' now  use  more  low-fusing 
porcdain  than  I  did  a  number  of  years 
ago.  If  in  either  case  the  porcelain  is 
overfused,  the  color  is  thereby  affected. 
If  any  porcelain  is  properly  fused  there 
is,  I  believe,  no  advantage  in  the  method 
that  the  essayist  mentions. 

There  is  <me  other  point  to  which  I 
should  lilre  to  call  your  attention  in  the 
construction  of  inlays,  and  which  the  es- 
sayist did  not  mention.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  inlay,  the  foimdation 
should  be  coarser  than  the  enamel.  If 
I  am  using  low-fusing  porcelahi,  I  apply 
a  specially  ground  porcelain  which  is 
coaise.  This  porcelain  is  applied  and 
fired  to  onl^  a  high  biscuit,  and  then 
the  enamel  is  placed  over  this  and  prop- 
erly fused.  When  the  light  is  transmit- 
ted through  the  enamel  to  this  coarser 
porcelain,  it  is  diffused  or  broken  in  such 
a  manner  that  when  it  strikes  the  cement 
there  is  less  change  of  color.  As  the 
light  passes  through  the  dense  enamd 
to  the  coarser  porcelain,  it  is  rehacted 
or  broken,  and  more  of  it  is  really  ab- 
sorbed, and  in  that  way  there  is  less  of 
it  to  be  reflected  from  the  cement.  I 
never  fire  the  foundation  to  a  glaze,  leav- 
ing it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  condi- 
tion of  hard  biscuit. 

There  is  no  question  that  inlays  are 
affected  by  artificial  light.  If  we  go  into 
the  physics  of  color,  we  can  readily  see 
why  this  is  true.  I  dare  say  there  is 
not  one  present  who  has  not  experienced 
difficulty  in  matching  colors  of  porcelain 
or  other  articles  in  artificial  light. 

I  agree  with  the  essayist  that  tiie  fewer 
cements  we  use  the  better.  I  have  con- 
tended for  a  number  of  years  that  all 
approzimo-incisal  inlays  should  be  set 
with  white  cement.  It  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  physics;  white  reflects,  and  colors 
absorb  light.  If  we  have  a  cement  that 
will  reflect  and  not  absorb  light,  there 
will  be  far  less  change  of  color  than  when 
the  light  is  partially  absorbed  and  then 
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reflected.  The  principle  ib  ilige»aii  in 
small  inlays  on  the  labial  surfaces.  Take 
a3  an  illustration  the  labial  surface  of 
a  central  incisor,  and  use  a  cement  which 
imitates  tiiat  section  of  the  tooth;  the 
cement  and  the  porcelain  are  almost  of 
the  same  color,  and  consequently  there 
is  practically  no  absorption  of  the  light- 
rays,  because  that  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted through  the  porcelain  is  reflected. 
I  have  done  inlay  work  for  many  years, 
and  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  I  am  not 
snccessfnl  enough  to  make  two  or  three 
mixtures  of  cements  and  have  the  color 
cements  come  out  as  I  want  them.  For 
this  reason  I  prefer  to  work  with  white 
cement,  and  thereby  have  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  of  color  change. 

Dr.  Chalmers  J.  Lroirs,  Jackson, 
Mich.  It  is  certainly  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  assist  in  the  discussion  of  this 
most  excellent  paper.  Knowing  the  es- 
sayist as  I  do,  I  feel  that  the  ideas  that 
he  has  presented  to  yon  are  not  fanciful 
dreams,  but  the  results  of  scientific  study 
and  experimental  research  covering  a 
long  period  of  time.  The  porcelain 
operators  of  today  owe  to  Dr.  W.  L. 
Fickea  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  work 
he  has  accomplished  and  given  to  the 
profession  along  the  line  of  color  prob- 
lems in  porcelain. 

He  has  pointed  out  that  in  order  to 
comprehend  and  apply  the  principles  of 
colors  in  porcelain  work  the  fundamental 
principles  of  light  have  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

The  relation  of  color  to  light  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  music  to  sound ;  color 
has  its  many  hues,  its  long  scales  of  tints 
and  shades,  its  true  and  false  chords. 
Mere  sound  gives  us  little  pleasure;  if 
developed,  however,  to  its  highest  form — 
music — it  thrills. 

In  the  same  way  with  light,  our  enjoy- 
ment culminates  at  the  glories  of  color  in 
a  flower,  or  of  a  sunset,  or  of  some  of 
Nature's  paintings. 

The  harmonies  of  light  have  not  been 
as  thoroughly  studied  and  classified  by 
scientists  as  those  of  sound.  If  they  had 
been,  the  porcelain  operator  would  have 
less  difficulty  in  imitating  the  different 
tones  of  color  in  the  natural  teeth.  The 


etttyist  veil  aays  that  the  ability  to  imi- 
tate the  various  hues  and  tones  of  cokr 
of  a  tooth  depends  as  much  upon  our 
susceptibility  to  the  various  gradations 
of  color  as  upon  our  skill  in  the  manipn- 
lation  of  the  materials. 

It  is  a  wdl-known  fact  that  there  are 
some  individuals  with  such  perfect  or- 
gans of  hearing  that  they  are  able  to 
distinguish  the  slightest  sounds,  who  are 
yet  80  utterly  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween two  tones  or  between  the  harmo- 
nies and  discords  of  music  that  th^  are 
said  to  have  '*no  ear/'  In  the  same  way 
there  are  those  whose  eyes  are  well 
formed  for  seeing  all  distant  objects, 
but  who  are  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  hues  and  tones  of  color,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  no  eye  for  color. 

To  successfully  compr^end  and  ap- 
ply colors  in  porcelain,  one  must  first 
have  an  eye  for  color.  Then  the  eye  6an 
be  developed  to  distinguish  the  finer  hnes 
and  tones  only  by  cl<ffle  application  to 
the  work,  and  by  observation  and  scien- 
tific study  of  colors. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  essayist  when 
he  says  that  the  operator  need  not  fail 
in  obtaining  the  proper  colors  on  account 
of  the  chemical  change  taking  place  in 
the  pigments  during  the  fusing  of  the 
porcelain.  There  is  more  danger  of  fail- 
ure in  bringing  out  the  proper  tone  of 
color  in  the  process  of  fusing  the  porce- 
lain by  not  obtaining  the  proper  surface 
gloss,  than  there  is  in  chemical  decom- 
position of  the  pigments  taking  place. 
If  the  surface  gloss  of  the  porcelain  in- 
lay is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  natural 
tooth,  then  the  reflection  of  light  will 
be  different  and  the  appearance  changed. 

If  the  inlay  be  underfused  the  required 
reflection  of  light  will  be  lacking.  If 
the  inlay  be  overfused  and  a  glossy 
surface  be  produced,  the  reflection  of 
light  will  be  too  great,  and  the  inlay 
in  either  case  will  not  match  tiie  toot^ 
in  tone  of  color,  even  though  all  the  pig- 
ments are  preserved  in  normal  condition 
in  the  porcelain  and  in  the  right  rd^ 
tion  for  that  particular  case. 

Begarding  building  the  porcelain 
enamel  up  in  layers  in  inlay  work,  I 
doubt  not  that  the  layer  meOiod  is  flie 
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best  for  the  porcelain  operator  who  has 
had  long  experience  and  who  has  made 
the  Btudy  of  colors  and  of  color  combi- 
nations a  part  of  hiB  daily  work,  but  to 
the  man  with  a  limited  experience  in 
color  combining,  it  seems  to  be  too  in* 
definite  for  pra^cal  application  in  porce- 
lain work. 

Aa  the  essayist  says,  every  layer  of 
body  in  succession  is  influenced  by  the 
nnderlyii^  layers,  and  the  degree  of 
modification  in  ooIot  is  principally  de- 
pendent upon  lite  tiuckness  of  each  sno* 
oessive  layer,  the  degree  of  translucency, 
hue,  and  tone  of  color,  and  intensity  of 
colors. 

He  says  these  are  all  guides  to  final 
results.  So  they  are  to  the  scientiflc 
coloristy  to  one  who  has  had  long  experi- 
ence in  combining  colors  eiUier  in  diro- 
matic  art  or  ceramic  art,  whose  experi- 
ence may  signify  to  him  just  what  tone 
of  color  a  definite  enamel  color  applied 
in  a  definite  thickness  of  layer  will  bring 
out  if  applied  in  a  certain  position  in 
the  inlay  over  another  layer  already  ap- 

£Ued  and  partially  fused.  To  the  novice, 
owerer,  or  to  the  porcelain  operator 
with  a  limited  experience,  these  things 
are  necessarily  indefinite,  and  in  build- 
ing up  in  layers  the  thickness  of  the 
layer  and  the  intensity  of  tone  of  color  of 
that  layer  is  necessarily  guesswork  to  a 
greater  or  less  d^ree,  and  tiie  final  re- 
sults are  many  times  disagreeably  sur- 
prising. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  for  the  b^in- 
ner  in  porcelain  work,  or  for  the  porce- 
lain operator  who  has  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a  scientific  study  of 
colors  and  color  combining,  the  method 
of  building  up  the  inlay  in  sections  will 
be  the  most  satisfactory  and  the  most 
gpcccoofuL  Hub  is  acc(mipli8hed  by 
bnOding  in  with  the  foundation  body 
that  part  of  the  inlay  which  is  to  rep- 
resent the  dentin  and  firing  it  to  a  high 
biscuit;  then  the  gingival  third  of  the 
inlay  is  built  in  with  the  tone  of  color 
of  tiie  gingival  third  of  the  tooth,  then 
the  middle  third,  then  the  incisal  third 
— ^the  layers,  howem,  should  not  over- 
lap ea^  other.  The  inlay  is  completed 
with  a  uniform  color. 


While  in  a  measure  this  method  may 
be  considered  a  layer  method,  yet  on 
account  of  the  enamel  layers  not  over- 
lapping each  other,  the  influence  upon 
the  tone  of  the  color  produced  by  those 
underlying  layers  is  not  as  great  as  in 
the  layer  method  introduced  by  Dr. 
Beeves,  whereby  one  enamel  layer  over- 
laps the  other. 

It  is  true  that  under  different  il- 
lumination the  inlay  will  appear  differ- 
ently as  far  as  the  color  is  concenied, 
and  as  the  essayist  says,  it  is  possible 
to  produce  an  inlay  which  will  exactly 
imitate  the  hues  and  tones  of  the  color 
of  the  natural  tooth  only  under  certain 
definite  conditions.  The  position  of  the 
inlay  in  the  tooth  with  reference  to  the 
source  of  li^t  must  always  be  taken 
into  consideration  before  attempting  to 
build  up  the  inlay  with  the  colors.  An 
inlay  on  the  distal  surface  should  usually 
be  made  lighter  in  tone  of  color  than 
one  on  the  mesial  surface,  for  the  inlay 
on  the  mesial  surface  receives  the  rays 
of  light  less  obstructedly  than  the  one 
on  the  distal  surface. 

Regarding  the  modifications  in  color 
of  the  inlay  after  cementing  to  place,  I 
have  found  that  if  the  inlay  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  light  cannot  penetrate 
to  the  cement  unchanged,  the  color  is 
not  so  greatly  modified. 

The  dentin  of  a  natural  tooth  under  a 
high-power  glass  has  the  M)pearance  of 
having  a  rough  surface.  I  have  found 
that  the  more  nearly  that  rough  surface 
can  be  imitated  with  the  foimdation  body 
which  is  to  represent  the  dentin,  the  less 
the  color  of  the  inlay  will  be  modified 
by  the  cement. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  rays 
of  light  are  broken  up  at  the  junction  of 
the  foundation  body  with  the  enamel  or 
at  the  rou^  surface,  and  instead  of  the 
rays  of  light  passing  straight  through 
to  the  cement,  we  have  a  diffusion  of 
light,  and  instead  of  aU  of  the  light  being 
refracted,  reflected,  and  absorbed,  a  part 
at  least  is  diffused  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  normal  natural  tooth. 

I  accomplish  the  preservation  of  this 
rough  surface  on  the  foundation  body 
in  one  of  two  ways — i.e.  either  by  using 
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a  Consolidated  body  for  the  founda- 
tion, firing  to  a  high  biscuit  and  not  at 
any  time  thereafter  fusing,  and  using 
Brewster  or  S.  S.  W.  body  for  my 
enamel  colors,  or  by  leaving  the  foand&- 
tion  body  rough,  by  roughening  the  sur- 
face after  the  surplus  water  has  been 
absorbed,  then  firing  to  a  hard  biscuit 
and  at  no  time  overfusing  the  foundation 
body,  and  by  fusing  the  enamel  to  com- 
plete the  inlay. 

I  have  been  able  to  get  splendid  re- 
sults with  these  methods  of  procedure 
in  applying  the  foundation  body,  and 
I  fimily  believe  that  the  nearer  we  can 
imitate  the  appearance  of  the  normal 
dentin  with  the  foundation  body,  the 
nearer  we  can  come  to  procuring  the  color 
of  the  natural  tooth  with  our  inlays. 

Dr.  Joseph  Head,  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Byram  has  covered  the  subject  so  thor- 
oughly that  be  has  left  little  for  me 
to  say.  I  only  wish  to  remark  that  this 
subject  is  of  intense  interest  to  me,  and 
has  been  most  scientifically  and  carefully 
gone  into  by  the  essayist.  He  has  re- 
freshed our  minds  on  many  tilings  that 
have  come  to  us  in  poroel^  work,  and 
has  also  added  much  new  and  valuable 
material.  There  is  one  question,  how- 
ever, that  I  should  like  to  ask.  He  men- 
tioned that  in  pure  white  light  a  cer- 
tain effect  is  produced,  and  I  wish  he 
would  explain  what  he  means  by  pure 
white  light.  The  point  is  this:  Here- 
tofore I  have  considered  white  to  be  com- 
posed of  all  iiie  colore;  it  is  practically 
a  surface  reflecting  equally  the  thr^ 
primary  colors.  One  always  slightly  pre- 
dominates or  is  reflected  from  the  sur- 
rounding objects.  The  ordinary  white 
colors  that  we  use  in  porcelain  are  yel- 
lowish white  and  bluish  white.  The 
nearest  approach  to  white  is  white  with 
as  little  adjacent  reflected  color  as  pos- 
sible. It  has  been  my  experience  vrith 
yellow  that  it  is  a  brightener,  and  that 
to  a  certain  extent  it  takes  the  place  of 
light.  You  will  notice  that  artists  in 
painting  a  picture,  when  they  want  an 
intense  light  will  put  on  a  touch  of  clear 
yellow.  It  has  been  my  experience  with 
filings  in  the  posterior  surface  of  a  tooth 
where  there  is  a  shadow,  that  yellow  ce- 


ment will  cause  a  brightening  which  to 
a  certain  extent  counteracts  the  shadov. 

Dr.  Bteam.  Will  you  explain  what 
you  mean  by  the  term  shadow  ? 

Dr.  Head.  Shadow,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  where  the  light  is  shut  off  by  aay 
substance  whatever.  It  is  the  ab^nce  of 
light;  that  is,  I  think,  the  scientific 
meaning  of  the  word  shadow.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  shadow  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  gray.  Yellow  will 
more  readily  coimteract  gray  than  anv- 
thing  else.  The  question  of  the  shador 
ia  sonoething  that  I  think  none  of  vs 
have  any  difficulty  in  undeTStanding 
when  we  are  backing  a  tooth. 

Dr.  Byram.  That  is  not  shadow; 
that  is  reflection,  which  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  shadow. 

Dr.  Head.  Don't  you  think  that  the 
coming  through  of  the  substance  has 
something  to  do  with  it?  Is  not  the 
luminosi^  taken  away? 

Dr.  Byram.  That  does  not  necessarily 
make  a  shadow.  As  I  understand  it, 
shadow  is  the  exclusion  of  light. 

Dr.  Head.  It  does  not  mean  the  same 
thing,  but  a  similar  thing.  Is  not  \vM 
of  reflection,  lack  of  light,  therefore  in 
the  nature  of  shadow?  Suppose  yon 
take  an  ordinary  natural  tooth,  and  break 
the  comer  off.  There  you  have  the  same 
substance,  and  still,  if  you  cement  that 
broken  piece  on  and  turn  the  comer 
away  from  the  light  so  that  the  lij^t 
is  shut  off  by  that  line  of  cement,  yon 
have  a  shadow. 

Dr.  Btbam.  That  is  ezdnsion  of 
light.  I  cannot  see  tiiat  that  is  a 
shadow. 

Dr.  Head.   What  is  a  shadow,  then? 

Dr.  Byram.   I  do  not  know. 

Dr.  Head.  I  think  it  is  the  exclusion 
of  light  If  not,  I  should  be  glad  if . 
you  would  tell  me  what  it  is.  There  is 
another  point  to  be  discussed  with  regud 
to  layers.  I  have  not  been  as  successfnl 
in  making  small  porcelain  flUings  1° 
layers  as  some  others.  Some  can  take  a 
pinhoad  filling  and  make  it  in  three  layers, 
and  get  just  the  proper  differentiation 
of  colors  from  this  porcelain  and  cement, 
but  I  need  a  good-sized  filling  befoie  I 
can  make  it  in  layers. 
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I  believe  what  the  essayist  says  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  pure  colors.  The 
point  is  that  if  we  make  inlays  in  layers, 
we  mix  the  two  colors,  so  that  they  will 
come  out  as  pure  colors  side  by  side, 
which  gives  us  a  light  effect  that  is  very 
satisfactory.  My  experience  is  that  when 
two  porcelains  are  pnt  together  there  is 
not  a  sharp  line  between  the  colors  but 
a  blending,  and  sometimes  I  have  made 
inlays  in  this  way  in  which  you  could  not 
tell  whether  they  were  made  in  layers 
or  not.  It  looks  as  though  it  were  one 
color,  and  that  is  very  apt  to  be  a  differ- 
ent color  from  what  you  want.  My  ex- 
perience is  that  I  can  better  secure  the 
desired  colors  by  taking  two  colors  and 
working  them  side  by  side. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Land,  Detroit,  Mich.  All 
this  lig^t  problem  is  too  theoretic^.  In 
the  first  place,  talking  about  light,  what 
is  light?  In  one  sense,  it  is  a  species 
of  vibration.  It  has  not  so  much  to  do 
with  the  color  problem  as  we  talk  about. 
All  I  want  are  four  foundation  colors 
in  porcelain  work,  and  I  shall  mix  and 
blend  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  twenty 
shades  and  tints,  and  put  them  in  any 
plaxx  desired.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  all  tooth  manufacturers  blend  colors, 
and  we  find  two  or  three  colors  in  every 
tooth  which  they  make.  That  is  not 
new.  Light  brought  from  the  back  of 
the  tooth  forwara  is  reflected  light. 
Light  thrown  on  yellow  is  absorbed  light, 
and  that  is  why  yellows  do  not  give  any 
trouble.  The  whole  trouble  is  simply 
that  you  cannot  secure  enough  depth  for 
the  porcelain  in  an  inlay  in  an  approxi- 
mal  or  labial  cavity,  and  any  substance 
that  is  opaque  or  in  which  the  light  is 
reflected  from  particles  tiiat  are  not 
translncent  will  throw  back  their  opaque 
shadows  and  thus  interfere  with  the 
translncency  of  the  colors.  The  trouble 
is  that  we  are  talking  too  much  about 
colors  and  lights.  I  do  not  want  more 
than  four  basic  colors  to  get  the  correct 
color  of  the  majorily  of  teeth  used,  and 
fbe  ones  ih&t  trouble  yon  most  are  the 
li^t-colored  porcelains.  I  used  inlays 
for  two  years,  until  I  found  the  trouble, 
and  then  I  almost  entirely  abandoned 
them,  because  it  was  utterly  impossible 


to  get  translncency  in  any  porcelain  of 
thin  layers.  If  yon  have  y^ow  teeth 
and  use  a  small  amount  of  cement,  you 
Till  not  be  troubled  with  the  so-called 
theoretical  color  problem;  there  are  no 
problems  connected  with  them.  I  have 
been  handling  porcelain  for  forty  years 
and  have  not  found  that  trouble,  nor 
do  the  dental  manufacturers  find  any 
di£&:ulty.  With  the  colors  employed  by 
them  you  do  not  find  any  tomble  in 
matching  teeth,  do  you  ? 
Dr.  Btham.  We  certainly  do. 
Dr.  Land.  You  do  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  If  you  do,  I  am  sorry 
for  the  manufacturers  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  profession,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  you  could  accomplish  any 
more  than  the  dental  manufacturers 
have  in  manipulating  colors.  These 
papers  are  scientific,  but  what  do  we 
want  with  all  this  verbose  theory  of  light 
in  ordinary  porcelain  work?  I  do  not 
need  it.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  so, 
and  I  am  not  afraid  to  demonstrate  my 
statements  by  practical  tests.  What  we 
want  is  dep^  or  translncency  when  we 
work  with  porcelain.  Throw  your  inlays 
aside,  and  when  you  learn  to  cap  teeth 
over  the  natural  roots  so  that  you  will 
have  depth  and  transluoency,  you  will 
have  no  more  color  problems,  nor  any 
more  cavitieB  to  bother  you.  I  am  t^- 
ing  frcnn  facts.  First,  I  will  prove  that 
it  is  impossible  to  mi^Ee  a  thin  piece  of 
porcelain  of  any  description  show  the 
proper  color  when  it  is  cemented  in,  or 
when  a  piece  of  metal  is  put  back  of  it. 
It  is  just  the  same  as  tobacco  stain  com- 
ing through  and  discoloring  teeth  on  the 
Ungual  side.  What  you  want  is  trans- 
lucency.  That  is,  whenever  a  vitreous 
compound  is  fused  to  that  point  where 
you  can  see  through  it,  as  in  the  natural 
teeth,  then  you  have  imitated  nature. 
It  may  be  a  yellow  tooth  or  a  tooth  with 
a  yellow  tint ;  it  may  be  a  dark  grayish 
looking  tooth  or  a  stained  tooth.  The 
teeth  of  a  person  who  chews  cloves, 
for  instance,  are  stained  through  and 
through,  and  also  in  people  using  tobacco, 
the  color  of  the  teeth  is  mined  in  that 
way. 

The  reflection  of  light  is  largely  due 
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to  uneven  surfaces.  We  do  not  see  the 
transparency  of  the  diamond  or  the  trans- 
lucency  of  agate  before  the  rough  surface 
is  reduced  to  a  perfect  plane. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  refers  to  a  state 
of  biscuit  in  teeth.  Does  he  know  vhat 
a  biscuited  tooth  is  ? 

Dr.  Btbam.   I  think  I  do. 

Dr.  Lakd.  Will  yon  give  ua  the  defi- 
nition ? 

Dr.  Byram.  Porcelain  fired  to  the 
point  of  shrinkage  and  not  glazed. 

Dr.  Land.  Then  it  is  not  thoroughly 
vitrified  ? 

Dr.  Byrah.   No,  sir. 

Dr.  Land.  We  call  teeth  biscuited 
when  there  is  nothing  but  the  paste  in 
ihem.  The  real  question  of  utility  is 
answered  by  the  state  of  vitrification 
more  or  less^  and  the  term  biscuit  should 
not  be  used.  If  I  take  a  vitreous  mass, 
porcelain,  china,  or  common  clay,  and 
raise  the  temperature  suflRciently,  I  can 
impart  to  it  a  transparent  glaze  bo  that 
you  can  see  the  other  side  of  it,  but  the 
less  thoroughly  vitrified  the  mass  is,  the 
more  closely  I  approach  porcelain ;  when 
it  is  fired  to  a  biscuit  merely,  it  is 
opaque;  in  this  mass  that  you  speak  of 
you  have  a  surface  through  which  you 
can  filter  water,  and  until  you  put  the 
glaze  on  china  you  have  a  fired  biscuit. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  most  perfect  porce- 
lain in  the  world  is  the  dental  porcelain. 
We  have  three  hundred  vmiations  of 
vitreous  masBes  that  are  called  porcelain, 
but  the  scientific  pottery  men  only  recog- 
nize three,  the  German,  the  English,  and 
the  French,  calling  the  others  semi-porce- 
lains or  china.  The  name  porcelain 
means  a  translucent  piece  of  pottery. 
None  of  these  are  called  porcelain  when 
they  are  in  a  state  of  partial  vitrifica- 
tion, or  biscuit.  We  have  the  tmest 
porcelain  in  dentistry,  because  when  we 
bring  it  to  that  state  of  vitrification  in 
which  it  is  translucent  we  rightly  call 
it  porcelain,  and  not  before.  This 
is  what  we  find  in  the  natural  teeth. 
If  we  put  the  electric  light  back  of 
them,  we  iind  a  translucent  mass.  Teeth 
are  not  like  pottery,  because  as  soon  as 
we  reach  the  natural  state  of  translucency 
we  have  developed  the  ideal  mass.  Loss 


of  color,  opacity,  and  a  frail  mass  is 
found  when  it  comes  to  low-fusing  porce- 
lain^  because  we  have  added  potassium  or 
sodium  to  reduce  the  fusing-point>  and 
the  more  of  that  we  pnt  in,  the  farther 
away  we  get  from  true  porcelain.  The 
pigments  are  destroyed  by  flux,  and  the 
true  porcelains  are  those  that  contain 
the  least  amount  of  artificial  fiux.  In 
my  investigations  of  porcelain  I  have 
realized  that  the  dental  porcelains  have 
more  r^ht  to  the  name  of  porcelain  than 
any  other  vitreous  mass  in  the  world, 
and  our  high-grade  artificial  teeth  rep- 
resent that  high-class  porcelain.  The 
high  pigments,  such  as  titanium  and 
platinum  pigments,  are  put  in  these  and 
are  not  affected  by  low  firing  and  are 
used  to  the  best  advantage  in  them. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
to  say  any  more  on  -this  snbjeci  I  have 
done  porcelain  inlay  and  contour  work 
for  twenty-three  years,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  I  am  the  originator,  for  no  one  else 
has  ever  claimed  this  title.  I  have  almost 
abandoned  inlay  work  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  preventing  the  cement  from 
transmitting  its  opacity  through  the 
porcelain.  Yon  want  sufficient  body« 
and  sufficient  depth,  and  when  you  have 
these  you  have  strength  and  natural  ap- 
pearance; if  you  then  use  a  minimum 
amount  of  cement,  your  shadow  diflS- 
culties  will  be  overcome. 

Dr.  Btram.  No  one  admires  Dr. 
Land  more  than  I,  and  I  believe  that 
no  one  has  given  him  more  credit  for 
what  he  has  done  in  porcelain  work  than 
I,  yet  it  has  grieved  me  to  hear  a 
veteran  of  the  profession  say  before  a 
scientific  body  that  this  thing  and  that 
thing  is  nonsense.  Are  we  to  be  sci- 
entific dentists  or  mere  tooth-carpenters  ? 
Now,  Dr.  Land  in  his  discussion  shows 
that  he  realizes  the  principles  of  light. 
Yet  he  assures  us  it  is  nonsense,  and 
spends  fifteen  minutes  in  telling  us  how 
certain  factors  will  act  in  porcelain  work, 
which  is  just  what  we  have  been  trying 
to  have  the  profession  realize.  Dr.  Land 
does  not  realize  fhat  he  has  beeoi  experi- 
menting for  twenty-three  years  and  has 
learned  by  sore  experience.  His  failures 
have  taught  him  these  principles,  and 
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yet  he  claims  tiiat  these  piincipleB  are  of 
no  account.  I  admire  Dr.  Land,  but  I 
beliere  that  such  discnssions  as  his 
should  not  be  permitted  to  go  into  the 
proceedings  of  a  scientific  body. 

Dr.  FiGEES  (closing  the  discnasion). 
I  think  Dr.  Byram  said  that  he  hae 
never  had  any  trouble  with  low-fusing 
porcelains  except  in  the  fusing  of  them. 

Dr.  Btsam.  I  said  if  I  comd  get  the 
porcelain  properly  fused. 

Dr.  FiCKES.  That  you  did  not  have 
any  trouble  with  the  color.  The  diflB- 
culty  encountered  in  properly  fusing  is 
the  principal  reason  why  the  low-fus- 
ing pigments  cause  constant  trouble. 
They  change  color  more  readily  than  do 
the  high-fMing  pigments,  by  being  either 
oxidized  or  reduced.  To  obtain  a  greater 
variety  of  colors,  many  pigments  are 
nsed  in  coloring  porcelains  which  are 
unnecessary,  and  which  are  of  disad- 
vantage because  of  their  liability  to  de- 
compositron,  or  to  mutual  chemical  ac- 
tion when  mixed. 

I  do  not  find  anything  to  criticize  in 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Byram.  We  do  not 
agree  entirely,  however.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand how  coarsely  ground  porcelain 
would  have  the  effect  that  he  says  it 
would  have.  The  smoothness  or  rough- 
ness of  the  surface  of  a  body  has  more 
to  do  with  its  color  manifeshitions  than 
have  any  other  of  its  physical  charac- 
teristics. If  the  rougmiess  is  on  the 
cavo-surface  of  an  inlay,  it  would  have 
much  less  influence  in  controlling  the 
local  color  than  it  would  have  if  it  were 
on  the  outer  surface. 

Dr.  Head  asked  what  I  meant  by  white 
light.  Solu  light  is  usually  called  ^ite 
light,  although  that  is  not  strictly  true, 
b«»u8e  it  is  not  constant  but  continually 
changing.  When  light-waves  of  a  single 
wave-length  act  on  the  eye,  a  color  sen- 
sation is  produced  which  corresponds  to 
a  definite  position  on  the  normal  spec- 
trum. When  waves  of  all  possible 
lengths  act  on  the  eye  at  the  sune  time, 
a  sensation  of  white  is  produced.  Solar 
light  is  usually  made  up  largely  of  white 
li^t.  That  is,  the  waves  are  of  all  pos- 
sible lengths,  which  act  on  the  eye  simul- 
teneoosly,  thus  producing  a  sensation  of 


white,  which  modifies  tiie  color  sensa- 
tions from  other  waves.  A  pure  color  is 
entirely  free  from  white  light,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  impure  if  a  proportion  of  white 
light  is  mixed  with  it.  This  can  be  il- 
lustrated by  the  effect  of  sunlight  on 
colored  tile.  When  the  tile  is  not  highly 
illuminated,  the  local  color  is  to  be  seen, 
but  if  the  sun  is  iMning  brightly,  and 
the  angle  of  incidence  is  near  the  per- 
pendicular, none  of  the  local  color  can 
be  seen.  The  colored  rays  from  the  tile 
are  mixed  with  the  white  light  from  the 
sun,  and  the  result  is  a  tint  of  the  color 
which  approaches  pure  white.  The 
greater  the  proportion  of  white  lights  the 
less  pronounced  is  the  hue  of  the  color. 
We  observe  this  same  efEect  on  a  porce- 
lain inlay.  If  you  throw  a  very  bright 
white  light  on  a  porcelain  inlay,  no  mat- 
ter how  intense  or  pure  the  color  is,  it 
will  make  that  porcelain  appear  so  light 
that  you  wiU  think  it  is  almost  white. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  ^ad  practically 
bakes  in  what  we  generally  call  layers, 
although  he  does  not  call  it  so.  I  do 
not  like  the  term  layers,  because  vre  really 
place  the  colors  in  patches,  so  that  their 
combined  effect  produces  the  color  de- 
sired. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  Dr. 
Land's  work,  of  which  I  have  frequently 
had  occasion  to  speak;  but  I  was  very 
sorry  to  hear  him  make  such  statement 
in  regard  to  light  and  color.  I  agree 
with  him  on  many  points  in  practical 
porcelain  technique,  but  when  he  speaks  of 
light  and  color,  he  either  does  not  under- 
stand the  nomenclature  or  else  he  is  en- 
tirely wrong.  I  only  stated  principles 
in  my  paper,  and  then  tried  to  interpret 
these  principles  in  their  application  to 
porcelain  work.  Dr.  Land  questions  the 
truth  of  these  principles,  as  well  as  my 
interpretation  of  them.  He  freely  in- 
terchanges terms  which  are  antonyms 
rather  than  synonyms,  which  shows  that 
he  does  not  use  the  words  properly;  it 
would  therefore  be  useless  for  me  to  tiy 
to  answer  him. 

In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
shadow,  I  would  say  it  is  a  very  mis- 
leading word  when  used  in  connection 
with  inlay  work.  I  have  here  an  instru- 
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ment  with  which  I  suppose  you  are  all 
familiar.  There  are  two  crystals  of  tour- 
maline in  these  tongs.  If  you  turn  them 
so  that  the  optical  axes  are  parallel  you 
can  Bee  through  them,  but  il  jou  cross 
them  the  light  is  entirely  cht  off,  and 
they  appear  opaque.  This  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  polarization  by  absorption.  The 
light  is  doubly  refracted  by  each  plate ; 
one  of  the  two  sets  of  waves  is  absorbed, 
and  only  that  set  of  wares  whose  vibra- 
tions are  parallel  to  the  optical  axis 
is  transmitted.  When  the  plates  are 
crossed  the  light  transmitted  by  the  one 
is  absorbed  by  the  other,  and  the  light 
is  cut  off,  although  each  plate  is  trans- 
parent. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we 
have  this  effect  in  inlays.  We  do  have 
shadows,  but  the  opacity  of  the  materials 
is  not  the  only  reason  for  the  changes  in 
color;  there  are  other  influences  which 
have  as  much  to  do  with  the  changes  of 
hue  and  tone  as  has  the  cutting  off  of 
the  light,  and,  as  illustrated  by  the 
tourmaline  tongs,  the  absorption  of  the 
light  or  shadow  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  it  is  caused  by  the  opacity  of  the 
materials. 

Dr.  Land.  I  wish  to  say  that  any 
words  which  I  may  have  used  in  an  ex- 
temporaneous way  that  sounded  impolite 
or  wrong,  I  am  willing  to  correct.  T 
have  the  utmost  respect  for  this  scientific 
paper,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood otherwise.  I  maintain,  however, 
that  it  was  translucency  that  I  meant 
in  one  instance  of  my  remarla,  and  not 
transparency. 

Dr.  FrcKES.  I  did  not  mean  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  I  objected  to  Dr. 
Land's  remarks.  I  will  say,  however, 
that  nearly  everything  he  said  in  regard 
to  light  is  opposed  to  the  well-known 
laws  of  light,  and  for  that  reason  I  do 
not  believe  that  his  ideas  were  expressed 
by  the  words  he  used.  He  said  that  light 
had  nothing  to  do  with  color.  Any  sci- 
entist knows  that  light  has  everything 
to  do  with  color. 

Dr.  Land.   Can  light  change  color? 

Dr.  FiCKES.  It  certainly  can. 

Dr.  Land.  It  can  be  reflected  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  but  it  does  not  change  the 
color. 


Dr.  FiciCES.  A  change  in  the  source  of 
light,  a  change  in  the  surrounding  con- 
ditions such  as  would  modify  the  light 
reflected  from  other  objects,  and  many 
other  (Ganges  of  light  will  modify  the 
color.  We  may  say  tbfii  color  is  light, 
because  without  light  there  is  no  color. 
The  physical  and  chemical  structure  of 
the  object  affects  the  light,  and  that 
which  is  emitted  from  its  surface  to  the 
eye  affects  the  optic  nerve  and  the  retina, 
and  produces  the  sensation  of  color.  If 
this  does  not  mean  that  light  has  every- 
thing to  do  with  color  I  do  not  know 
what  it  does  mean. 

Dr.  Byram  is  on  a  committee  on 
nomenclature,  I  believe,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  he  use  his  influence  to  teach 
the  proper  use  of  the  words  shade  and 
color.  They  are  used  as  synonyms,  but 
they  should  not  be  so  used.  So-caUed 
"shade  gnidea*'  might  be  more  properly 
called  color  guides.  People  usually  mean 
color  when  they  speak  of  shade. 

Dr.  Ddnninq.  I  think  we  are  all  in- 
terested in  the  result  of  the  proposed 
tests  which  Dr.  Head  has  consented  to 
make  on  freshly  extracted  teetii  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  the  compound  which 
he  advocated  in  his  paper  for  dissoW- 
ing  tartar,  and  I  therefore  move  that  a 
committee  of  three,  including  Dr.  Dailey, 
be  appointed  to  confer  with  Dr.  Head  for 
that  purpose. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  chair 
appointed  the  following  committee : 
Drs.  W.  B.  Dunning,  A.  H.  Merritt,  and 
W.  M.  Dailey. 

On  motion  Section  II  then  adjourned 
until  a  later  session. 


Thursday — Second  Session, 

Section  II  was  called  to  order  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  3.30  o'clock  by  the 
president.  Dr.  Can*. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  appointed  to  make 
experiments  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  as 
advocated  in  Dr,  Head's  paper,  pre- 
viously read  before  the  section,  and.  in 
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accordance  with  Dr.  Head's  and  Dr. 
Oailey's  experiments,  as  follows: 

Report. 

experiment  No.  1.  The  best  teeth  obtain- 
able on  Bueh  short  notice  were  old,  dry,  de- 
cayed teeth,  covered  with  hard  lumps  of  cal- 
eie  deposito.  These  were  dropped  in  the  fol- 
lowing solutions:  (a)  Pure  hydrofluoric  acid, 
(b)  Fifty  per  cent,  of  hydroAuorie  acid  di- 
lated with  water,  (e)  Twenty-five  per  cent 
of  hydrofluoric  acid,  diluted  with  water. 

After  allowing  them  to  remain  in  these 
solutions  for  six  hours  at  an  ordinary  t«m- 
pnature,  the  teeth  were  removed,  dried,  and 
examined.  The  eakic  deposita  on  all  speci- 
mens bad  softened,  some  particles  falling 
away,  other  particles  remaining  in  position, 
all  being  of  a  cheeae-like  consistence,  remov- 
able by  the  finger-nail.  Much  of  the  peri- 
cementum had  been  removed,  though  some 
shreds  remained.  The  enamel  and  cementum, 
as  far  as  the  naked  eye  could  detect,  were 
unchanged. 

Expenmcn*  Vo,  Ht.  One  freshly  extracted 
tooth,  the  oeelusal  surface  of  which  was  much 
worn  so  that  a  considerable  amount  of  .den- 
tin was  exposed,  the  root  of  which  was  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  calcic  deposit,  and  the 
enamd  of  which  was  highly  polished,  was 
placed  in  Dr.  Head's  solution  of  hydrogen 
ammoaium  fluorid  and  left  for  six  hours,  then 
removed  and  dried.  Upon  exunination  the 
tartar  was  found  to  be  still  in  position,  but 
of  cheese-like  consistence.  ThA  exposed  den- 
tin was  scnnewhat  disintegrated.  'Rm  enamel 
and  eementum,  as  far  as  the  naked  eye  could 
detect,  were  unchanged. 

WiUi  regard  to  Dr.  Head's  representation 
concerning  the  aetitni  of  hydrogen  ammonium 
fluorid,  the  committee  is  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  correct. 

With  reference  to  experiment  Ko.  1,  your 
committee  would  further  report  that  the 
findings  were  at  variance  with  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Dr.  Dailey;  and  as,  with  Dr. 
Dail^s  apecimenB,  the  depoeits  remained 
hard  after  tbirtj-six  hours  of  immersion,  we 
are  forced  to  the  inference  that  the  solution 
used  by  him  was  other  than  pure  diluted 
hydrofluoric  acid. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  B.  Dcnninq, 

Chairman. 
Abtbub  H.  MnUTT. 

Dr.  Joseph  Head,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dnring  the  discussion  of  my  paper  yes- 
terday. Dr.  Kirk  made  the  statement  that 
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he  was  convinced  that  the  solution  that 
I  used  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid  and  ammonia;  he  claimed 
this  to  he  the  case  because^  as  be  said, 
hydrofluoric  acid  was  a  monobasic  acid, 
and  therefore  it  was  impossible  that  there 
should  be  a  biflnorid  salt.  I  have  here 
an  extract  from  Remaen's  Chemistzy  on 
the  subject  that  will  be  of  interest  in  this 
connection  (Bemsen,  fifth  edition,  1907, 
page  179) : 

Oonstituffon  of  Wydrofiuoric  <md  amd  ika 
fUnarida. — ^Hydrofluoric  acid  forms  two  series 
fif  salts,  oorresponding  to  tiie  two  general 
formulas  KHF,  and  M^i  or  MF.  The  former, 
of  which  the  salt  is  an  example  are 

called  acid  flnorida,  the  latter  simply  fluorids. 
The  fluorids  are  commonly  represented  by  ttie 
simpler  graieral  formula  MF,  though  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  doubled  formula  is 
correct.  It  will  be  seen  later  that  fluorin 
forms  a  large  number  of  so-oalled  double  salts 
or  double  fluorids,  which  it  is  diflkult  to  ex- 
plain in  any  other  way  than  that  they  are 
derived  from  the  acid  ^F,.  Thus  cryolite, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  is  called 
a  double  fluorid  of  aluminum  and  sodium,  and 
is  generally  expressed  by  the  formula 
AIF^NaF,  which  means  simply  that  in  some 
way  aluminum  fluorid  is  combined  with  three 
molecules  of  sodium  fluorid;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  this  union  can  be  effected  without 
assuming  that  fluorin  has  a  greater  valence 
than  one. 

Now,  the  difference  of  opinion  is  not 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  myself 
and  Dr.  Kirk,  but  between  Dr.  Kirk  and 
Eemaen,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
Remsen  has  somewhat  the  better  of  it, 
since  all  over  the  country  at  the  present 
time  manufacturers  are  manufacturing 
and  selling  these  bifluorid  salts. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  ttie 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Q.  W.  Wild, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  entitled  "Character- 
istics of  Calcified  Tissues  in  Two  Com- 
plete Seta  of  Human  Teeth  Free  from 
Caries,"  as  follows : 

Characteristics  of  Calclfied  Tis- 
sues IN  Two  Complete  Sets  of 
Human  Teeth  Free  from  Cahiks. 

Whatever  practical  or  scientific  thought 
may  be  contained  in  this  paper  is  jiartly 
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due  to  the  author's  reading  of  what 
others  have  accompliBhed.  I  appear  be- 
fore you  in  the  guise  of  an  opportunist, 
for  there  is  but  little  merit  or  distinction 
in  presenting  the  casts  of  two  hnman  Bets 
of  teeth  to  this  association,  even  though 
the  originals  be  free  from  cwies.  They 
have  cost  me  but  little  time  and  labor; 
they  form  an  interesting  exhibit,  as  they 
suggest  problems  of  susceptibility  on  the 
one  hand  and  immunity  from  caries  on 
the  other,  and  as  perhaps  some  instruct- 
he  conclusi(ms  may  be  drawn  from  them. 


excepting  for  periodical  attacks  of  head- 
ache. His  temperament  is  of  the  nervo- 
sanguine  type.  He  has  never  required 
the  services  of  a  dentist,  excepting  once 
in  two  or  three  years,  when  accmaula- 
tiona  of  tartar  were  removed  and  the 
teeth  were  polished.  He  has  never  paid 
any  particular  attention  to  oral  hygiene, 
uses  a  tooth-brush  once  a  day,  but  no 
tooth-washes,  unless  aqua  pura,  and 
whiskey  he  considers  in  that  class.  He 
keeps  late  hours,  smokes  and  chews  to- 
bacco, drinks  all  kinds  of  alcoholic  spirits. 


Fia.  1. 


Case  I.   "Hard  teeth."   Showing  upper  and  lower  jaws  in  occlnBion,  with  Blight 
malocclusion  of  the  anterior  teeth. 


I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset,  however,  that 
I  find  myself  somewhat  inclined  to  be 
empirical  in  some  things,  and  perhaps 
iconoclastic  in  others,  although  it  will 
be  my  endeavor  to  build  up,  rather  than 
to  tear  down. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TWO  CASES. 

The  plaster  casts,  as  you  will  observe, 
represent  two  phenomenal  sets  of  hu- 
man teeth,  both  differing  in  appearance 
and  apparently  in  structure,  very  similar 
and  yet  very  dissimilar  in  many  respects. 
I  shall  give  their  individual  histories  as 
briefly  and  succinctly  as  possible. 

Case  I. — The  person  under  observa- 
tion is  a  saloonkeeper,  single,  of  Irish 
descent,  fifty-two  years  of  age,  with  no 
specific  history.   He  has  never  been  ill. 


and  sometimes  to  excess.  Nevertheless, 
he  has  in  his  mouth  today  thirty-two 
sound  teeth,  not  one  of  them  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  caries.  There 
are  no  fissures  to  be  found  in  his  teeth 
large  enough  to  admit  the  introduction 
of  the  finest  point  of  an  excavator  or  ap- 
parently to  afford  a  dwelling-place  for 
any  colony  of  bacteria.  His  saliva  is 
generally  neutral,  although  it  shows  an 
acid  reaction  at  times,  but  free  from 
mucus.  The  only  blemish  upon  this  set 
of  teeth,  as  you  will  observe,  is  a  slight 
mechanical  abrasion  on  the  edges  of  the 
buccal  surface  of  the  lower  molars. 

From  a  close  observation  of  these  teeth 
in  relation  to  their  physical  characteris- 
tics, there  would  seem  to  be  every  indi- 
cation that  they  represent  what  the  prac- 
tical dentist  would  call  '*hard  teeth;" 
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i.e.  there  is  presumably  a  preponderance 
of  the  calcium  phosphate  or  perhaps  it 
may  be  said,  more  perfect  calcification. 
For  fifty-two  years,  or  at  least  since  the 
eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth,  they 


F;g.  2. 


Ckw  L    Showing  occluding  Burfaeea  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws. 

bare  been  immune  from  the  attacks  of 
the  acid-producing  bacteria. 

Case  II. — The  person  under  observa- 
tion is  an  American  actor,  married,  forty- 
one  years  of  age,  with  no  specific  his- 
tory. He  has  generally  enjoyed  good 
health,  but  has  been  occasionally  aJHicted 
with  rheumatism.  His  profession  has 
called  him  into  different  parts  of  the 


Fro.  4. 


Case  II.    "Soft  teeth."   Showing  upper  and 
lower  jaws  in  oeeluBion. 


Fio.  5. 


Case  II.  Showing  occluding  surfaces  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws,  with  chemical  ero- 
sion. 


world,  with  of  course  different  climatic 
conditions;  his  temperament  is  of  the 
nervo-sanguine  type;  he  has  never  re- 
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quired  the  services  of  a  dentist,  except 
for  an  occasional  polishing  and  beautify- 
ing of  the  front  teeth.  In,  fact,  ili  this 
case  aa  well  as  in  the  first  case,  there 
has  never  been  any  great  accumulation 
of  tartar,  and  of  course  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  any  calcic  inflammation  of 
the  pericementum;  his  saliva  is  con- 
tinually acid,  with  an  absence  of  mu- 
cus. He  has  paid  but  little  attention 
to  oral  hygiene,  has  brushed  his  teeth  in 
a  perfunctory  sort  of  way  once  a  day,  but 
to  no  great  extent  has  he  made  use  of 
dentifrices.  He  is  a  typical  man  about 
town,  and  I  might  say,  about  the  world ; 
he  smokes  and  drills  in  moderation. 
He  has  in  his  mouth  thirty-two  sonnd 
teeth,  sound  at  least  as  f ar  aa  caries  is 
concerned.  Observation,  however,  re- 
veals that  they  are  affected  by  chemical 
erosion.  This  is  well  marked  in  both 
jaws,  from  the  third  molars  behind  to 
the  median  line  in  front;  some  of  the 
teeth  have  been  worn  down  almost  to 
the  "quick,"  and  yet  up  to  the  present 
time,  he  has  never  suffered  any  incon- 
venience.* 

For  a  period  of  forty-one  years,  or 
since  the  eruption  of  the  permanent  set, 
his  teeth  have  been  immune  from  caries. 
All  indications  in  this  case  would  seem 
to  point  to  what  the  practical  dentist 
would  call  "soft  teeth" — ^that  is,  a  pre- 
sumable preponderance  of  the  caldum 
carbonate,  or  calcification  less  dense  than 
in  case  I. 

PROBABLE  COMPOSITION. 

There  is  more  or  less  speculation  re- 
garding the  composition  and  textural 
strength  of  these  two  different  sets  of 
teeth,  for  of  course  no  chemical  analysis 
showing  the  percentage  of  calcium  salts 
they  contain  has  ever  been  made.  But 
the  practical  dentist  with  an  educated 
and  delicate  touch  requires  no  analysis 
of  such  teeth.  Instrumentation  tells  him 
that  in  the  one  case  he  is  operating  upon 


•  Case  II  is  borrowed  from  Dr.  B.  W.  Smith, 
127  W.  48th  St.,  New  York,  who  has  kindly 
permitted  the  writer  to  use  the  same  in  this 
paper. 


teeth  so  dense  in  structure  that  when 
the  cavities  which  they  contain  have  been 
properly  excavated  and  filled,  they  will 
be  preserved  for  many  years.  In  the 
other  case  he  recognizes  a  soft  structure, 
and  his  experience  teaches  him  that  to 
pursue  the  same  line  of  treatment  as  in 
the  former  case  would  be  a  mistake,  and 
that  he  would  be  doing  an  Injustice  to 
his  patient. 

The  practical  carpenter  requires  no 
microscope  to  tell  him  the  difference  in 
structural  strength  between  a  piece  of 
pine  wood  and  a  piece  of  lignum  vitse. 

The  blacksmith  requires  no  polariscope 
to  tell  him  the  difference  between  soft 
iron  and  steel;  the  hammer  and  cold- 
chisel  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  practical  miner  has  no  use  for  an 
apochromatic  lens  to  determine  the  tex- 
tural strength  of  the  different  rocks  that 
he  examines. 

The  so-called  empiric^  dentist  is  sat- 
isfied that  he  is  living  a  life  of  useful- 
ness, and  although  be  is  unrecognized  as 
a  scientific  thinker  and  his  methods  may 
differ  from  those  of  his  so-called  scien- 
tific brother,  he  nevertheless  consci- 
entiously believes  that  he  saves  many 
teeth. 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  by  one 
or  two  dentists  that  in  Case  II,  that  of 
the  actor,  the  result  might  be  due  to 
the  stress  of  occlusal  contact  from  a  habit 
of  gritting  the  teeth  during  the  excite- 
ment of  gesticulation  and  excessive 
grimaces  in  the  r61e  of  a  tragedian, 
thus  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  the 
loss  of  tooth-substance  resulted  from  me- 
chanical attrition  rather  than  from  chem- 
ical erosion.  But  the  occlusal  aspect  of 
the  case,  the  exact  locking  of  the  ar- 
ticulation, and  the  apparent  movement 
of  the  mandible  would  seem  to  preclude 
such  a  supposition. 

Aside  from  the  apparent  different®  in 
the  physical  characteristics  or  in  calci- 
fication with  immunity  from  caries  in 
these  two  cases,  they  seem  to  hear  out 
with  a  surprising  and  beautiful  confirma- 
tion that  can  hardly  be  gainsaid  at  least 
two  of  Dr.  Black's  cnnclusions — i.e.  first, 
that  the  "differences  in  density  or  in 
percentage  of  lime  salts  in  the  teeth  have 
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no  influence  as  to  their  liability  to  de- 
cay," and  second,  "there  la  no  basis  for 
the  supposition  that  calcic  inflammation 
of  the  peridental  membrane  or  phage- 
denic pericementitis  (so-called  pyor- 
rhea) attacks  persons  who  have  dense 
teeth  in  preference  to  those  whose  teeth 
are  less  dense." 

I  shall  hare  occasion  to  speak  of  Dr. 
Blacks  conclnsions  later. 

EXPERIMENTAL  8TDDIS8  IN  THE 
LABOBATOBY. 

Let  ns  take  up  one  or  two  points  re- 
lating to  the  minute  anatomy  and  the 
composition  and  the  possible  arrange- 
ment of  the  calcium  salts  in  the  enamel 
of  the  human  teeth.  In  doing  so^  I  tmst 
yon  will  pardon  my  speaking  of  a  few 
experimental  studies  of  my  own^  made  a 
number  of  years  ago,  which  seem  to  bear 
npon  the  subject.  I  allude  to  them,  not 
that  they  may  prove  of  very  much  im- 
portance per  se,  but  because  ttiey  will  aid 
me  in  leading  up  to  what  I  wish  to  say 
and  to  the  conclusions  likely  to  follow. 

Doubtless  some  of  you  will  recall  the 
discussions  and  the  views  held  at  one 
time  by  Dr.  Karl  Heitzman  and  Dr. 
Boedecker  concerning  the  presence  of 
organic  matter  in  the  enamel.  They  be- 
liered  that  the  enamel  contains  organic 
matter  in  the  form  of  enamel  fibers, 
which  passes  between  the  enamel  rods 
and  sends  branches  into  both  inter- 
prismatic  substance  and  prisms.  These 
views  were  opposed  by  Dr.  Williams  and 
other  dental  scientist. 

At  that  time  I  was  a  student  of  micros- 
copy in  die  laboratory  of  Dr.  Heitzman. 
I  t^ink  that  one  or  two  who  are  present 
here  tonight  were  members  of  that  class. 
At  any  rate,  I  recall  the  names  of  At- 
kinson, Abbott,  Boedecker,  and  Starr, 
who  were  members.  The  class  was  or- 
ganized for  the  exclusive  study  of  the 
minute  anatomy  of  tooth-structure.  One 
evening,  after  Dr.  Heitzman  had  demon- 
strated the  interprismatic  spaces  and 
isolation  of  the  enamel  rods.  I  asked 
permission  to  make  a  similar  demonstra- 
tion myself.  The  technique  employed  at 
that  time  for  the  decal^cation  of  the 

TOIfc  II. — 7 


hard  tissues  was  to  embed  in  paraffin  and 
immerse  in  a  weak  solution  of  chromic 
acid,  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  to  al- 
low it  to  stand  for  a  month  or  two;  a 
thin  section  was  then  cut  ofE  by  the 
microtome  and  carefully  transferred  to 
the  microscopic  slide.  It  was  then  found 
that  a  greater  portion  of  the  inter- 
mediate cement  substance  had  been  dis- 
solved by  the  action  of  the  acid,  and  that 
the  enamel  rods  were  more  or  less  iso- 
lated. 

For  ray  own  experiment  and  demon- 
stration I  had  previously  prepared  a  very 
thin  section  of  dry  enamel.  Placing  this 
section  upon  a  slide,  under  a  cover-glass, 
and  arranging  the  proper  focns — the 
magnifying  power  was  about  five  hun- 
dred diameters — I  painted  over  the  sec- 
tion by  the  aid  of  blotting  paper  and 
capillary  attraction  a  six  per  cent,  so- 
lution of  acetic  acid.  In  one  minute's 
time  the  interprismatic  substance  was 
completely  diraolved,  and  the  current  of 
acid  flowing  over  the  thin  section  had 
made  up  a  heap  of  the  enamel  rods, 
which  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
bunch  of  sticks.  This  is  a  pretty  experi- 
ment, and  one  that  can  be  observed  by 
the  eye  from  start  to  finish.  Dr.  Heitz- 
man was  gratified  because,  as  he  re- 
marked, it  changed  the  technique  from 
the  rate  of  a  stage-coach  to  that  of  a 
limited  express. 

By  a  mere  coincidence,  I  discovered  at 
that  time  that  a  six  per  cent,  solution 
of  acetic  acid  would  dissolve  pulverized 
calcium  carbonate,  without  having  any 
immediate  effect,  at  least,  on  calcium 
phosphate.  The  query  was  raised  at  the 
time  whether  or  not,  after  all,  the  inter- 
prismatic substance  might  not  be  com- 
posed of  the  calcium  carbonate,  and  the 
enamel  prisms  of  the  calcium  phosphate. 
We  know  that  in  some  geological  for- 
mations we  find  a  crystalline  rock  con- 
sisting of  granite,  feldspar,  and  mica, 
arranged  in  planes,  so  that  it  breaks 
easily  into  coarse  slabs,  and  sometimes  ce- 
mented together  with  a  rocky  material, 
perhaps  calcium  carbonate,  less  dense. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  the 
resisting  powers  of  the  interprismatic 
substance  and  the  enamel  prisma  against 
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the  action  of  acids  correspond  in  degree 
to  that  of  calcium  carbonate  and  calcium 
phosphate  respectively. 

If  ve  could  only  devote  a  little  moie . 
time  to  scientific  research^,  doubtlew 
many  mooted  questions  would  be  made 
clear. 

I  sometimes  think,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  greatest  mystery  in  this  vorld, 
outside  the  composition  of  the  enamel 
of  the  human  teeth,  is  the  extreme 
brevity  of  human  life;  for  oftentimes, 
when  a  discovery  is  nude  whidh  prom- 
ises to  be  of  great  b«iefit  to  mankind, 
when  the  efforts  of  the  scientist  have 
been  crowned  with  success,  and  he  is 
about  to  receive  the  thanks  of  his  friends 
and  fellowmen,  he  is  suddenly  called 
away — like  the  great  scientist,  W.  D. 
Miller.  As  the  French  say,  /{  a  parti 
sans  addresse. 

We  who  are  members  of  the  dental 
profession  today  have  one  consolation  at 
least,  and  that  is,  that  the  ranks  are 
being  filled  up  with  young  men,  some  of 
whom  are  college  graduates,  and  all  of 
whom  have  educational  and  social  ad- 
vantages which  eminently  qualify  them 
to  take  up  the  unfinished  investigations 
which  others  lay  down  and  leave  behind. 

The  experiments  referred  to  have  slept 
peacefully  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. I  have  often  thought,  however, 
that  they  were  entitled  to  further  con- 
firmation by  continued  experimentation. 
Recently,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr. 
J,  Bethune  Stein  and  the  facilities  af- 
forded in  the  Histological  Department 
of  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry, 
I  have  been  prompted  to  take  up  the  sub- 
ject once  more,  and  to  try  and  ascertain, 
if  possible,  if  there  be  any  regular  ar- 
rangement or  distribution  of  the  calcium 
salts  in  the  enamel,  and  whether  any  new 
light  could  be  thrown  upon  that  much- 
mooted  question,  i.e.  is  there  any  uncal- 
cified  tissue  in  the  human  enamel  of  the 
adult? 

It  would  appear  alm<»t  conclusive  that 
if  a  six  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic 
acid  dissolves  the  interprismatic  sub- 
stance under  a  microscopic  lens  without 
affecting  the  enamel  rods,  and  if  the 
same  acid  dissolves  calcium  carbonate  in 


a  test  tube  without  chemically  affecting 
the  calcium  phosphate  under  similar  con- 
ditions, a  regular  arrangement  of  the 
calcium  salts  in  the  enamel  should  fol- 
low, t.0.  the  rods  should  be  found  to  be 
composed  of  the  calcium  phosphate 
and  the  interprismatic  substance  of 
the  calcium  carbonate.  But  I  regret 
that  I  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to 
finish  these  experiments,  the  character 
of  which,  as  ^u  must  see,  is  micro- 
scopical, chemical,  and  histological: 
much  more  time  and  study  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  them.  Some  of  the 
chemical  tests,  especially,  are  extremely 
fine. 

I  am  obliged,  therefore,  to  defer  thie 
part  of  the  subject  to  some  future  time, 
and  to  change  my  course  somewhat  by 
digressing  and  touching  upon  other  mat- 
ters bearing  upon  the  subject  to  some 
extent,  which  may  prove  interesting,  if 
not  instructive. 

COBBESPOXDINQ  ACID  BBSULTS  DT  THE 
ORAL  CAVITY. 

Before  digressing,  I  wish  to  say  that 
from  a  weak  solution  of  a  vegetable  add 
in  the  laboratory,  which  destroys  enamel 
structure,  it  is  only  one  short  step  to 
the  oral  cavity,  where  an  organic  acid  ac- 
complishes the  same  thing,  in  both  cases 
the  objective  point  for  attack  being  the 
weakest  point  in  the  structure,  namely, 
the  calcified  tissue  between  the  enamel 
rods.  Obviously  only  two  things  remain 
to  be  done  to  remedy  this  condition  of 
aflfairs:  First,  to  work  on  the  defensive, 
improving  the  nutritional  state  of  the 
calcifying  tissue  during  the  period  of 
tooth-formation,  which  should  enhance 
the  textoral  strength  of  the  teeth  and  re- 
tard the  activity  of  the  bacterial  causes 
of  decay — in  other  words,  to  fortify  the 
interior,  and  to  render  the  position  im- 
pregnable. In  the  second  place,  by  as- 
suming the  offensive,  outside  the  breast- 
works, we  can  exterminate  the  common 
enemy  with  some  subtle  poison. 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  criticize  and 
tear  down,  but  it  is  much  more  diificnlt 
and  praiseworthy  to  originate  and  build 
up.   I  admire  the  latter  class  of  work. 
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and  have  little  respect  for  the  former. 
Bat  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules.  In 
this  case  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
micro-o^anisms  that  are  continually 
'Hearing  down."  They  have  proved  the 
best  friends  the  dentist  ever  had,  or 
ever  will  have.  These  kind,  invisible  lit- 
tle creatures  who  have  labored  for  ns  so 
silently  and  incessantly,  through  daylight 
and  darkness,  heat  and  cold,  for  bo  many 
years,  deserve  a  slight  tribute.  To  de- 
prive tiiem  of  the  means  of  daily  nutri- 
ment or  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of 
starvation  would  be  a  most  reprehen-' 
sible  thing  to  do,  for  in  turn  it  would 
deprive  thousands  of  men  and  women  of 
their  means  of  support!  Scientists 
may  succeed  in  exterminating  them, 
but  if  that  day  ever  comes — ^and  I 
pray  that  it  never  will! — then,  as  far 
as  the  dental  profession  is  concerned, 
emulation  will  sleep,  ambition  will  die, 
there  will  be  starvation  in  the  ranks,  and 
the  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  will 
resound  throughout  the  world! 

BXPEBimnrTAL  studies  bblating  to 

BACISBIA. 

Let  me  briefly  call  attention  to  a  few 
other  experiments  that  I  became  inter- 
ested in  a  few  years  ago,  which  perhaps 
may  at  first  appear  to  be  outside  the  lim- 
its of  the  dental  profession,  for  they 
mostly  concern  bacteriology  and  the 
medical  practitioner.  I  refer  to  experi- 
ments relating  to  the  inhibitory  influence 
of  oxygen  upon  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  tubercle  bacilli.  Let  me  say 
just  here  that  the  application  may  be 
found  in  the  different  localities  occu- 
pied by  the  different  bacteria — those  on 
the  one  hand  which  destroy  lung  tissue, 
and  on  the  other  tiiose  that  destroy  tooth- 
structure,  both  being  apparently  beyond 
the  reach  of  medicinal  agents. 

The  experiments  which  I  refer  to  em- 
brace four  different  series,  the  first  in 
the  laborator}'  of  Kings  College,  Lon- 
don, under  the  supervision  of  Professor 
Crookshank,  the  second  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  New  York  city,  under  the  super- 
Tiaion  of  Professor  Prudden,  the  third  in 


Loomis*  laboratory,  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Professor  Loomis,  and  finally 
a  series  of  experiments  among  the  dis- 
pensary patients  in  the  outdoor  depi^ 
ment  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  the  details 
of  the  technique  employed  in  these  ex- 
perimental studies,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  was  found  that  an  excess  of  warm 
oxygen  upon  growing  cultures  of  tubercle 
bacilli  inhibit  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment. These  studies,  as  I  have  observed, 
were  continued  in  the  dispensary,  and  a 
record  of  some  sixty  odd  cases  of  pa- 
tients afflicted  with  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis was  recorded.  The  hygienic  con- 
dition of  the  patients  was  watched  and 
improved  as  much  as  was  possible,  which 
I  am  free  to  confess,  after  my  experi- 
ence with  dispensary  practice,  amounted 
to  very  little,  at  least  in  a  majority  of 
cases.  Particular  attention,  however, 
was  paid  to  the  digestive  tract  during 
their  course  of  systemic  treatment,  which 
was  chiefly  dietary,  with  the  ingestion  of 
one  or  more  of  the  various  preparations 
of  iron,  the  object  being  to  increase  the 
number  of  red  blood  corpuscles  and 
furnish  more  oxygen  to  the  lung  tissues. 
It  was  found  that  if  the  hemoglobin  of 
the  blood  be  increased  even  to  a  small 
degree  and  a  corresponding  increase  be 
brought  about  in  the  percentage  of  red 
blood  corpuscles,  the  patient  becomes 
stronger,  and  that  both  subjective  and 
objective  symptoms  are  improved.  I 
think  it  is  the  consensus  of  medical 
opinion  today  that  any  germicide  that 
may  be  introduced  into  the  human  system 
which  is  powerful  enough  to  kill  the 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  lungs  will  injure, 
if  not  destroy,  the  corpuscles  of  the 
blood;  and  by  comparison  it  may  be 
said  that  any  germicide  introduced  into 
the  oral  cavity  powerful  enough  to  de- 
stroy the  micro-organisms  in  the  teeth 
will  injure,  if  not  destroy,  the  surround- 
ing tissues. 

You  ask  me.  "Is  there  no  hope,  then, 
for  consumptives?"  No  more  hope,  in 
my  opinion,  so  far  as  medical  agents  are 
concerned,  than  there  is  of  saving  the 
human  teeth  by  antiseptic  tooth-washes. 

While  speaking  on  this  subject,  I 
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should  mention  that  the  decrease  in  the 
death-rate  in  New  York  city*  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  per  1000  inhabi- 
tanta  since  1881,  has  been  from  4.8  to 
2.21  (in  1904),  a  reduction  of  almost 
fifty  per  cent. 

This  low  death-rate,  however,  is 
ascribed  by  the  Department  of  Health 
to  the  general  improvement  of  the  aani* 
tary  condition  of  the  city,  to  the  precau- 
tions that  are  widely  observed  by  the 
consumptives,  to  the  disinfection  of  the 
premises  vacated  by  consumptives,  and 
to  the  removal  of  "open"  cases  to  hos- 
pitals. It  is  now  the  prevailing  fashion 
for  ph3^icianB  to  send  their  patients  away 
to  the  country,  and  yet  the  increased 
knowledge  relating  to  climatology  has 
played  but  a  small  part  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  above  statistics. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  majority 
of  patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
will  live  much  longer,  if  they  do  not 
entirely  recover,  in  a  climate  such  as 
the  Adirondack  Mountains,  the  western 
coast  of  Florida,  or  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, than  in  climates  such  as  we  find  in 
Boston,  New  York,  or  London. 

But  one  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
namely,  that  when  a  beneficial  climate 
is  found,  the  patient  must  remain  there, 
for  a  return  to  the  climate  in  which  the 
disease  was  contracted,  at  least  without 
the  advice  of  the  attending  physician, 
usually  results  in  a  relapse  and  a  fatal 
ending. 

Two  important  questions  that  will 
probably  be  discussed  by  the  medical 
congress  that  meets  in  Washington  next 
September  will  be  the  segregation  of 
consumptives  and  the  tuberculin  test. 

The  point  that  I  wish  to  emphasize, 
however,  and  which  is  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  dentist  in  this  connection, 
is,  in  my  belief,  that  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms after  having  once  oi5tablished  a 
lodgment  in  the  tissues  are  impregnable 
to  any  medicinal  agent  or  antiseptic,  and 
that  when  they  are  overcome  and  eradi- 


*  Cf.  circular,  "Information  Regarding  the 
Measures  Adopted  hy  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  Sanitaiy  Supervision  of  TuherculoslB 
in  the  City  of  New  York,"  IMS. 


cated,  such  action  is  entirely  due  to  the 
vital  processes  of  resistance  within  the 
body,  or  to  the  self-limitation  of  the 
micro-organism,  it  having  a  limited  me- 
dium in  which  to  develop.  Neither  the 
lungs  nor  the  teeth  possess  this  limited 
condition.* 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude, 
therefore,  that  manual  dexterity  or  skil- 
ful instrumentation,  with  good  judg- 
ment in  selecting  proper  filling  materials, 
will  do  more  for  the  salvation  of  teeth 
in  the  future — as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past — by  preventing  the  bacterial 
causes  of  decay,  than  an  ocean  of  anti- 
septics, or  an  encyclopedia  relating  to  the 
supposed  germicidal  or  pathogenic  in- 
fluence of  the  saliva.  When  I  review  the 
wonderful  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  dentistry  during  the  past  thirty 
years,  my  sense  of  pride  wells  up  in 
thinking  of  the  names  of  the  mechan- 
icians whose  inventions  have  proved  eg 
useful  and  practicable;  and  when  I  re- 
call the  improved  filling  materials,  the 
application  of  electricity,  the  ingenious 
and  complicated  mechanical  devices  in 
orthodontia,  I  feel  inclined,  for  all  prac- 
tical uses,  to  cast  my  vote  for  the  plod- 
ding constructive  master-mechanic,  in 
preference  to  the  scientific  and  theoreti- 
cal dentist. 

DR.  black's  GGNOLUSIOyS. 

Those  of  you  who  have  followed  Dr. 
Black  in  his  scientific  investigations  re- 
lating to  the  "Physical  Characteristics 
of  the  Human  Teeth  in  Relation  to 
Their  Diseases,"  will  recall  that  he  says 
that  the  "differences  in  density  or  in 
percentage  of  lime  salts  in  the  teeth  are 
not  the  controlling  factors  in  the  strength 
of  the  teeth,  nor  their  hardness;  this 
seeming  to  depend  upon  the  condition  of 
the  organic  matrix.  .  .  .  The  active  cause 
of  caries  is  a  thing  apart  from  the 
teeth  themselves,  acting  upon  them  from 

•  It  has  been  claimed  that  carbolic  acid 
dressing  kill  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  tbe  tis- 
sues; others  claim  that  leucocytes  do  so.  It 
is  admitted  that  quiniu  kills  the  germs  of 
malaria,  and  that  the  continuation  of  the 
disease  is  due  to  reinfection. 
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without ;  and  from  a  consideration  of  the 
taeta  thna  far  developed,  the  logical  in- 
ference is  that  the  canse  of  the  differ- 
ences in  the  liability  of  individnals  to 
caries  of  the  teeth  is  something  in  the 
constitution,  operating  through  the  oral 
fluids,  and  acting  upon  the  active  cause 
of  caries,  hindenng  or  intensifying  the 
effects. 

''Imperfections  of  the  teeth,  such  as 
pits,  fissures,  rough  or  uneven  surfaces, 
any  bad  forms  of  interproximal  contact, 
are  all  causes  of  caries  only  in  the  sense 
of  giving  opportunity  for  the  action  of 
the  causes  that  induce  caries.  ..." 

"There  is  no  basis,"  Dr.  Black  goes  on 
to  say,  "for  the  treatment  of  pregnant 
women  with  a  view  of  furnishing  lime- 
salts  to  prevent  the  softening  of  their 
teeth,  or  with  a  view  to  producing  bet- 
ter calcified  teeth  in  their  offspring. 

'TVith  our  present  knowledge,  the  only 
basis  for  the  selection  and  adaptation  of 
filling  materials  to  classes  of  cases  is  the 
individual  operator's  judgment  as  to 
which  he  can  so  manipulate  as  to  make 
the  most  perfect  filling,  considering  the 
circumstances,  his  own  skill,  and  the 
durability  of  the  materials.*' 

With  some  of  these  conclusions  I  am 
in  perfect  accord.  In  fact,  the  models  of 
the  cases  which  you  have  seen  this  even- 
ing hear  upon  and  confirm  at  least  two 
or  three  of  Dr.  Black's  brilliant  de- 
ductions. 

But  when  any  dentist  who  stands  for 
reform  and  scientific  methods  affirms 
that  "Caries  of  the  teeth  is  not  depen- 
dent upon  any  condition  of  the  teeth, 
hat  upon  conditions  of  their  environ- 
ment," oi*  when  it  is  said  that  'there  is 
no  basis  for  the  supposition  that  some 
teeth  are  too  soft  or  too  poorly  calci- 
fied to  hear  filling  with  gold,  or  with 
other  metals  in  use  for  that  purpose, 
since  all  are  found  to  he  abundantly 
strong,"  and  that  there  is  "no  basis  for 
the  selection  and  adaptation  of  filling 
material  to  soft  teeth,  hard  teeth,  frail 
teeth  (in  structure),  or  poorly  calcified 
teeth,"  I  can  only  say  that  such  a  dic- 
tum is  beyond  my  comprehension,  and 
interferes  with  my  conception  of  what 
is  a  reasonable  conclusion  after  thirty- 


five  years  of  observation  .and  practical 
experience  in  the  art  of  filling  and  pre- 
serving the  human  teeth.  I  have  seen 
not  only  one  case,  but  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  that  I  have  seen  a  hundred 
cases  of  "soft  teeth"  that  have  been  filled 
with  gold,  which  in  a  short  time  have  de- 
cayed around  the  fillings;  and  I  have 
seen  the  sune  thing  occnr  in  similar 
teeth  which  I  have  fiUed  myself.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  are  living  today 
hundreds  of  practical  dentists  who  know 
practically  nothing  concerning  the  sci- 
entific causes  of  caries,  but  who  have 
preserved  thousands  of  teeth  and  who  will 
bear  me  out  in  this  statement 

I  stand  upon  an  empirical  plaiiorm,  in 
perfect  accord  with  some  of  the  scien- 
tific conclusions  lhat  are  recorded,  but 
equally  opposed  to  others.  From  that 
much  criHcized  platform  I  am  prompted 
to  ask  my  scientific  friends  how  they 
account  for  the  great  vitality  and  pro- 
nounced immunity  from  caries  in  these 
two  cases  which  are  on  exhibition?  I 
have  been  informed  by  one  dentist  that 
it  was  ^'environment,"  or  the  absence  of 
forces  acting  from  without;  by  another 
that  it  was  the  "constitution,"  or  the 
presence  of  protective  forces  acting  from 
within;  possibly  it  might  l>e  the  latter, 
for  none  of  us  know  what  the  aggregate 
of  the  vital  powers  of  a  human  being 
may  be. 

I  have  seen  a  poor  woman  upon  her 

deathbed,  apparently,  weighing  scarcely 
more  than  fifty  pounds,  with  a  pulse 
that  was  imperceptible  and  a  flickering 
breath  so  feeble  that  hardly  a  particle 
of  moisture  could  be  observed  upon  a 
looking-glass;  and  yet  two  years  after, 
I  have  seen  the  same  woman  doing  a 
hard  da/s  work,  weighing  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds,  with  apparently 
every  organ  in  her  body  sound.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  seen  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  9000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
physical  manhood  attacked  with  moun- 
tain fever.  I  have  watched  that  man 
grow  weaker  day  by  day,  and  weaker 
still;  and  all  the  tonics  and  stimulants 
and  therapeutic  agents  in  the  state  could 
not  have  saved  his  life. 
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Tell  me,  ye  men  of  ecience,  hor  do 
you  account  for  this  great  dilFerence  in 
the  vitality  of  two  human  beings?  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  the  living  skeleton 
who  defies  and  conquers  disease,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  autocrat,  the  all-power- 
ful, who  succumbs  at  the  first  attack. 

You  aver  that  it  is  the  presence  of  the 
phagocytes  ;  you  say  it  is  constitntian. 
heredity,  vital  force. 

Let  me  say,  gentlemen,  that  whatever 
that  spark  of  life  may  be,  or  wherever 
it  may  be — Mbe  Vio». 

Discussion, 

Dr.  I.  N.  Bbooubll,  Philadelphia. 
I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  take  some  part 
in  the  discussion  of  this  paper,  especially 
because  I  do  not  agree  witti  all  the  fea- 
tures which  the  paper  contains. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  essayist  when 
he  says  that  he  is  inclined  to  be  em- 
pirical, because  I  believe  that  he  has  felt 
that  this  term  applies  to  him  because  of 
his  disposition  to  talk  common  sense, 
which  he  may  feel  is  antagonistic  to 
scientific  speculation  and  scientific  facts. 

Science  and  common  sense  are  not 
usually  placed  in  the  same  class,  but 
after  all  there  is  but  little  difference  be- 
tween them.  I  have  little  faith  in  any 
scientific  principle  which  does  not  have 
some  practical  application,  which  moat 
of  them  have. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  ttie  scientific 
knowledge  which  most  of  us  possess  in 
regard  to  the  evolution  and  growth  of 
the  teeth  has  no  practical  application? 
Can  it  be  truthfully  said  that  an  under- 
standing of  the  histolc^c  characteristics 
of  the  hard  dental  tissues  is  of  no  prac- 
tical value  ?  Now,  we  have  this  knowledge, 
but  do  not  make  practical  use  of  it. 

I  never  hear  the  treatment  of  pyor- 
rhea alveolaris  discussed  without  feeling 
pity  for  the  delicate  fibrous  elements 
which  are  torn  asunder  through  instru- 
mentation, and  am  convinced  that  if  the 
knowledge  which  we  have  regarding  the 
histology  of  these  parts  were  more  prac- 
tically applied  the  result  would  be  very 
different. 


The  essayist  exhibits  photographs  of 
two  complete  sets  of  teeth  which  he  says 
"differ  in  appearance  and  apparently  in 
structure,"  and  the  question  seems  to 
arise  whether  there  is  any  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  structure  of  human  teeth  ? 
Here  again  common  sense  coupled  vith 
scientific  knowledge  supplies  the  an- 
swer, i.e.  that  there  is  a  cUfference.  We 
might  just  as  well  make  the  claim  that 
all  other  similar  tissues  of  the  body  are 
chemically  identical.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, some  other  epithelial  product,  say 
the  hair,  in  which  there  is  a  great  va- 
riety in  texture.  Is  not  this  the  result 
of  a  variation  in  its  chemical  constitn- 
ents? 

Take  the  nails,  the  hardness  of  which 
varies  in  different  individuals,  and  at 
different  periods  in  the  same  individual. 
Is  it  not  right  to  say  that  this  is  the 
result  of  a  variation  in  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  the  nails?  Ko  one  will  deny 
this,  yet  there  are  men  who  claim  that 
the  teeth,  although  just  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  body  as  the  hair  and 
nails,  and  developed  and  nourished  very 
much  in  the  same  way,  do  not  vary  in 
the  same  way,  that  is,  do  not  vai^  in 
hardness. 

I  believe  this  to  be  incorrect.  On  the 
contrary  I  believe  that  not  only  do  the 
teeth  of  different  individuals  vary  in 
their  proportionate  chemical  constitu- 
ents, resulting  in  harder  or  softer  struc- 
ture, but  also  that  this  same  variation 
exists  in  the  teeth  of  the  same  individual 
at  different  periods. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  essayist  when 
he  asserts  that  the  abrasion  present  in 
case  No.  II  is  the  result  of  "soft  teeth." 
While  these  teeth  may  be  softer  than 
those  in  case  No.  I,  these  deductions 
cannot  be  positively  drawn,  from  the  fact 
that  their  occlusal  surfaces  are  abraded. 
On  the  other  hand,  experience  seems  to 
teach  that  teeth  thus  abraded  are  usually 
hard  in  texture  and  on  this  account  fre- 
quently immune  from  caries,  as  is  shown 
in  the  case  exhibited. 

There  being  no  further  business  be- 
fore it.  Section  II  adjourned  sine  die. 
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SSCTIOX  III  I  Oral  Sur^rj,  Anatomy,  Fhyslologryf  Histology, 
Fatholo£:yt  Btiolosyt  Hygiene,  Prophylaxis,  Materia 
Medlca,  and  Allied  Saldects. 

Chairman — D.  J.  McMlLlXN,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Seentarif — ^F.  E.  Cobb,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


P1B8T  Bat — Wsdneadof/. 

Thb  first  meeting  of  Section  III  was 
called  to  order  by  the  chairman.  Dr.  D. 
J.  McMlUen,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  at  3 
o'clock  Wednesday  afternoon,  Jnlj  29, 
1908. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Meb- 
KiTT,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  entitled  "The 
Protective  Substances  of  the  Blood  in 
Their  Belation  to  Pyorrhea  Alveolaris." 

[This  ipa^er  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
44  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cos- 
uos.] 

Discussion. 

Wm.  R.  Williams,  M.D.,  ITew  York, 
T.  Dr.  Merritfs  paper  has  inter- 
ested me  greatly.  It  dows  a  concern 
for  the  recent  scientific  work  in  medi- 
cine and  a  discontent  with  tiie  present 
limitations  of  our  treatment  that  are  very 
stimulating.  I',  do  not  quite  know  at 
iriiat  point  to  take  up  the  discussion. 
What  he  said  was  so  well  thought  out 
and  60  accurately  expresses  the  results  of 
the  latest  work  along  these  lines  that  I 
would  not  challenge  or  criticize  his  words. 
Perhaps,  however,  some  of  yon,  busy  with 
work  in  your  own  special  field  of  heal- 
ing, have  not  found  much  leisure  to  de- 
vote to  the  literature  of  other  depart- 
meaiB  of  medicine,  and  therefore  you 
mij^t  be  interested  to  hear  more  of  what 
is  being  done  in  connection  with  treat- 
ment by  means  of  vaccines. 

Vaccination  for  the  prevention  of  in- 
fection has  been  used  successfully  in 
the  case  of  several  important  diseases, 
notably  bubonic  plague,  cholera,  typhoid 
iever,  and  most  importont  of  all,  small- 
pox, Ihe  disease  in  which  it  won  its  first 
and  greatest  triumph.  Dr.  Merritt,  how- 


ever, speaks  of  quite  another  phase  of  the 
subject,  namely,  of  the  use  of  vaccines 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  cure  in  per- 
sons who  are  already  the  victims  of  an 
infection.  This  use  of  vaccines  has  been 
studied  carefully  during  recent  years 
only,  and  is  yet  largely  undeveloped. 

While  the  existence  of  such  substances 
as  opsonins  is  generally  admitted,  there 
is  some  skepticism  among  bacteriologists 
as  to  the  reliability  and  value  of  Wright's 
methods  of  measuring  the  opsonic  power 
of  the  body  fluids.  The  method  is 
rather  complicated  and  tedious,  and.  re- 
quires an  exquisite  technique.  These 
difficulties,  of  course,  militate  strongly 
against  the  adoption  of  this  guide  to 
tite  use  of  vaccines.  Whatever  the  final 
valuation  of  Wrighfs  hypotheses  and 
methods  may  be,  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that  he  and  his  pupils  in  working  with 
these  methods  have  obtained  results  in 
the  treatment  of  certain  conditions  of 
disease  that  have  surpassed  the  results 
of  all  of  their  predecessors. 

The  treatment  with  vaccines  does  not 
seem  equally  applicable  to  all  types  of  in- 
fection. It  gives  promise  of  the  greatest 
success  against  those  lesions  that  are 
rather  sharply  limited  to  small  and  some- 
what discrete  portions  of  the  body.  In 
its  relation  to  these  diseases  the  human 
body  is  very  like  the  body  politic  in  its 
attitude  to  foci  of  political  disease  and 
corruption.  As  an  example  of  this  one 
may  cite  the  conditions  of  government 
that  exist  in  so  many  of  our  cities.  We 
know  that  these  evils  exist  and  we  realize 
that  they  are  undesirable,  but  we  get 
along  tolerably  well  in  spite  of  them,  and 
therefore  put  up  with  them  and  pay  the 
cost  of  it  all  with  complaisance.  If  all 
of  the  units  of  the  political  body  could 
but  be  aroused  to  activity,  and  a  con- 
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certed  attack  be  made  upon  the  disease, 
it  could  easily  be  OTercome  and  eradi- 
cated. Thus  it  is  with  our  physical 
bodies  also.  Bacteria  may  lodge  and 
thrive  here  and  there,  and  may  cause  a 
certain  amoont  of  damage  to  the  organ- 
ism, but  without  stirring  up  its  protective 
forces  to  an  adequate  degree.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  lethargy  tiie  invading  or- 
ganism persists  in  its  noxious  activities, 
and  tiie  host  sacrifices  more  or  less  of  its 
tissues  to  the  slow  advances  of  the  dis- 
ease. Hhsre  axe,  however,  forces  dor- 
mant in  the  cells  of  the  body  that  are 
able  to  overwhelm  and  exterminate  the 
parasitic  invader  and  to  restore  health 
to  the  organism.  To  awaken  tiieae  la- 
tent functions  intelligently  and  effec- 
tively is  the  aim  of  vaccine  therapy. 

A  familiar  instance  of  such  a  segre- 
gated disease  is  the  group  of  suppurative 
infections  of  the  skin  due  to  the  pyogenic 
staphylococci.  Furunculosis  and  the  or- 
dinary acne  are  members  of  this  group. 
You  know  how  boils  may  crop  out,  one 
after  another,  for  a  period  of  many 
weeks,  and  how  tiie  acne  pustules  con- 
tinue to  recur  in  certain  persons  for 
years.  Heretofore  all  sorts  of  disturb- 
ances have  been  blamed  for  this  condi- 
tion, and  physicians,  unable  to  achieve 
brilliant  success  in  the  treatment  of  the 
acne  itself,  have  accused  their  patients  of 
being  constipated  or  of  having  indiges- 
tion, uterine  disease,  anemia,  or  general 
debility.  If  the  patient  could  success- 
fuUy  vindicate  himself  from  all  of  these 
charges,  the  physician  could  (mly  fall 
back  to  that  impregnable  fortress,  diath- 
esis, and  say,  'TV^ell,  you  have  an  oily 
skin."  For  treatment  there  were  many 
indications,  and  yet  it  was  always  neces- 
sary to  add  a  word  of  caution  to  the 
eifect  that  acne  was  a  stubborn  and  re- 
fractory condition.  I  would  not  belittle 
the  advantages  of  correcting  such  errors 
of  health  as  those  mentioned,  nor  would 
I  deny  that  constitutional  disturbances 
influence  localized  infections  not  obvi- 
ously connected  with  them,  but  we 
should  not  let  these  associations  blind 
US  to  more  immediate  factors. 

Acne  was  one  of  the  first  infections 
treated  extensively  by  Wright.    He  de- 


liberately omitted  all  other  treatment, 
and  prepared  vaccines  of  the  infecting 
organism.  By  injecting  suitable  doses  of 
this  vaccine  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  he 
succeeded  in  promptly  curing  a  large  ma- 
jority of  his  patiente.  This  had  not  pre* 
viously  been  accomplished.  Boils  and 
carbuncles  also  nsufdly  yield  readily  to 
the  vaccine.  The  treatment  has  also  been 
tried  for  many  other  conditions,  and  often 
with  brilliant  results.  The  list  includes 
certain  localized  forma  of  tnbercnlosia, 
gonorrheal  jointe,  some  influnmaticma 
of  the  bladder  and  large  intestine,  and 
many  other  diseases. 

Pyorrhea  alveolaris  would  seem  to  be 
an  infection  particularly  suitable  for 
vaccines.  It  is  localized  and  chronic,  and 
suggests  a  peculiar  vulnerability  of  a 
special  tissue  in  the  individual  attacked. 
The  difficulty  in  the  treatment  seems  to 
lie  in  picking  out  the  causative  bacteria 
from  the  motley  flora  of  the  mouth.  Per- 
haps Wrighf  B  method  of  estimating  the 
opsonic  index  will  prove  adequate  to  this 
task.  It  is  probable  that  only  a  very 
few  species  of  micro-organisms  will  be 
found  to  be  causative.  When  they  have 
been  more  definitely  studied,  it  should 
be  relatively  easy  to  determine  the  of- 
fending organism  in  any  given  case  by 
cultures  from  the  patients  gums.  Prog- 
ress in  this  direction  has  already  been 
made,  and  not  a  few  instances  of  very 
successful  treatment  of  pyorrhea  by 
means  of  vaccines  have  been  recorded. 
Sometimes  a  vaccine  composed  of  a  single 
kind  of  bacterium  has  been  sufficient  for 
a  cure,  in  other  cases  two  or  more  species 
have  been  needed. 

The  injection  of  the  vaccine  and  the 
local  effect  at  the  site  of  the  puncture 
are  not  particularly  annoying,  and  pa- 
tients soon  forget  tiiem  as  they  appred- 
ate  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  mouth.  While  we  cannot  yet  say 
that  the  vaccine  treatment  of  pyorrhea 
is  fully  developed,  the  results  have  been 
so  favorable  that  moderate  display  of 
enthusiasm  for  it  is  justified.  In  the 
near  future  it  should  be  tried  carefully 
and  conservatively  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  and  the  results  should  be  submit- 
ted to  your  profession  for  its  judgment. 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  e^>ect  that  vhen 
this  shsll  have  been  done,  the  vacdne 
treatment  of  {^oirhea  will  ontgroir  the 
stage  of  experiment  and  will  he  recog- 
niaied  as  a  valuable  addition  to  onr  arma- 
mentarium. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
the  privil^e  of  sharing  with  jou  in  the 
discussion  of  Dr.  Merritf  s  timely  paper, 
and  to  express  my  hope  that  the  recip- 
rocal interchange  of  ideas  between  stu- 
dents of  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
art  of  medicine  to  which  you  and  I  re- 
spectively own  allegiance  may  become 
general,  that  we  may  the  better  work  to- 
gether and  with  our  combined  knowl- 
edge attack  more  successfully  our  life- 
long enemy — disease. 

Dr.  Hbbbebt  L.  Whbelbs,  New  Tor^ 
m.  Y.  A  complete  discussion  of  this  pa- 
per would  require  so  much  time  and 
space  that  I  shall  only  attempt  to  touch 
the  subject  here  and  there.  In  order  to 
understand  the  working  of  those  funda- 
mental powers  in  nature  that  warrant  de- 
fense against  disease  and  infection  of  all 
kinds,  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  how 
nature,  by  a  power  of  selection,  has  pre- 
served those  individuals  who  have  moat 
readily  developed  those  qualities  that  re- 
sult in  self-preservation,  and  has  elimi- 
nated those  members  of  the  species  who 
have  failed  to  develop  such  qualities  as 
would  preserve  them  from  the  attacks  of 
disease. 

With  an  understanding  of  this  con- 
dition, it  will  be  seen  that  the  valuable 
and  intelligent  paper  we  have  just  lis- 
tened to  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the 
modus  operandi  that  nature  has  de- 
veloped in  order  to. preserve  the  living 
organism  from  injurious  attack  by  patho- 
genic bacteria.  Cktnstant  successful  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  nature  to  bring 
about  immunity  from  bacterial  attacks 
are  seen  in  cases  where  infectious  dis- 
eases like  scarlet  fever,  measles,  chicken- 
pox,  etc.,  make  the  individual  immune 
from  further  attacks  from  the  same  dis- 
ease. That  is,  through  some  power  pro- 
duced by  the  disease,  the  individual 
has  acquired  immunity  against  this  in- 
fection. 

Some  species  of  animals  have  what  is 


called  natural  immunity,  t.s.  these  ani- 
mals are  not  susceptible  to  certain  dis^ 
eases,  and  again  we  ol»erve  that  some 
diseases  run  in  families,  for  instance, 
carcinoma,  gout,  insanity,  and  tubercu- 
loflis.  This  seems  to  show  that  there  may 
be  inherited  susceptibility  or  inherited 
immunity.  Again,  a  given  individual 
varies  greatly  in  his  powers  of  resistance 
at  different  times  and  under  different 
conditions.  I  speak  of  this  because  what 
is  true  of  an  individual  is  true  of  the 
cells  or  tissues  of  any  organs  of  an  in- 
dividual, and  you  will  see  that  this  has 
a  bearing  upon  the  disease  which  we  are 
discussing. 

Tou  w^  remember  that  there  are  vari- 
ous ways  of  obtainii^  immunity  from 
the  attacks  of  disease.  I  have  spoken 
of  natural,  acquired,  and  family  or  in- 
herited immxmityl  The  paper  is  dealing 
with  what  may  be  called  anti-bacterial 
or  antitoxic  immunity,  for  it  is  prac- 
tically concerned  with  the  protective  sub- 
stances of  the  blood  stimulated  to  their 
protective  activity  by  the  action  of  at- 
tenuated bacteria,  and  in  this  particular 
case  the  immunity  to  be  secured  is  pro- 
tection against  the  disease  of  pyorrhea 
alveolaris. 

At  this  very  point  a  troublesome  ques- 
tion presents  itself  to  me,  which  I  am 
sure  will  also  trouble  the  essayist  Is 
pyorrhea  alveolaris  a  bacterial  or  in- 
fectious disease?  As  far  as  I  know,  no 
one  has  successfully  demonstrated  the 
specific  bacillus  of  this  disease.  Goadby 
in  his  treatment  used  a  mixed  serum  in- 
fected with  several  of  the  staphylococci 
group,  which  is  made  up  of  the  several 
varieties  of  the  pus  germs  that  are  found 
normally  upon  the  skin  surfaces  of  all 
individuals,  and  also  upon  the  mucous 
membranes ;  these  bacilli  but  seldom  en- 
ter the  tissue  or  make  trouble  except 
through  lesions  in  the  surface  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  or  the  skin,  so  that  the 
evidence  so  far  seems  to  indicate  that 
if  pyorrhea  is  an  infection,  its  chief 
causes  are  the  staphylococci  and  str^to- 
cocci,  and  unless  there  is  some  means  of 
entering  the  abnormal  tissues  for  these 
bacilli  there  is  seldom  infection  from 
them.    Under  these  circumstances,  can 
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we,  with,  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  conclude  that  the  primary  cause 
of  the  disease  must  necessarily  be  a  bac- 
terial infection? 

ThiSj  in  my  opinion,  is  not  proved,  for 
no  bacteria  found  so  far  will  meet  the 
demands  of  Koch's  law — i.e.  to  produce 
the  disease  by  the  alleged  specific  germ 
— and  while  there  doubtless  is  a  germ  in- 
fection in  all  true  cases  of  pyorrhea,  the 
evidence,  I  believe,  will  show  that  there 
is  a  previous  disease  of  the  tissues  at  the 
gingival  margins  of  the  gums.  This  pri- 
mary disease  of  the  gingival  tissues  may 
be  excited  by  either  local  or  constitu- 
tional causes.  The  prevailing  opinion  at 
the  present  time  favors  belief  in 
a  constitutional  cause  of  metabolic  ori- 
gin, though  local  causes  undoubtedly 
play  a  part. 

if  this  is  the  case,  we  would  not  think 
of  securing  immunity  by  antitoxic  or 
anti-bacterial  serums  any  more  than  we 
would  in  Blight's  disease  or  arterio- 
sclerosis. This  does  not  necessarily  in- 
validate the  contention  that  benefit  is 
derived  from  Qoadb/s  treatment  of  using 
a  mixture  of  staphylococci,  for  the  gen- 
eral tone  and  resistance  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem against  staphylococci  and  strepto- 
cocci might  have  been  considerably  raised 
toward  a  point  where  immunity  might 
be  present,  very  greatly  improving  the 
pyorrheal  condition,  and  yet  the  primary 
cause  might  be  untouched,  and  a  re- 
currence of  the  disease  might  occur  as 
readily  as  before  the  serum  treatment. 

While  this  suggestion  of  serum  therapy 
is  very  attractive  and  offers  alluring 
temptations  to  resort  to  it,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  complex  operations  re- 
quired in  the  application  of  this  kind  of 
treatment,  and  to  the  grave  injury  that 
might  arise  from  an  infection  of  the  pa- 
tient if  the  treatment  is  not  carefully 
and  scientifically  carried  out.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  education  of  the  dentist 
fits  him  to  attempt  this  work. 

The  description  of  the  opsonic  bodies 
given  by  the  essayist  is  not  perfectly  clear^ 
and  the  quality  of  agglutination  may  as 
readily  be  produced  by  the  so-called  cast- 
off  receptors  of  the  "side-chain"  theory 
of  Ehrlich,  as  by  the  so-called  opsonins 


of  Wright  and  Douglas.  Thus  far  the 
chief  function  of  the  opsonic  bodies 
seems  to  be  the  stimulation  of  phago- 
cytosis. The  ojwonic  theory  seems  to 
agree  with  that  which  observation  indi- 
cates, namely,  that  phagocytosis  of  micro- 
organisms by  the  leucocytes  is  impossible 
without  the  aid  of  some  such  property  in 
the  serum.  It  seems  that  Wright  and 
Douglas  consider  that  the  opsonins  act 
directly  on  the  bacteria;  as  to  whether 
these  substances  stimulate  phagocytosis 
does  not  seem  to  be  definitely  settled. 
It  is  believed  that  the  opsonic  or  bac- 
teriotropic  substances  act,  although  the 
action  of  bactericidal  serums  has  yet  to 
be  definitely  established.  It  is  also  com- 
mon knowledge  that  bactericidal  serums 
have  not  been  very  successful  as  cara- 
tive  agents,  and  at  present  the  outlook 
is  not  very  encouraging. 

Bzperiments  upon  animalB  indicate 
that  the  serums  are  much  more  useful 
as  prophylactic  measures  than  as  cura- 
tive agents,  the  immunity  conferred 
being  of  short  duration,  the  anti-bodies 
being  destroyed  within  two  or  three 
weeks.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  much  oppor- 
tunity for  further  investigation  along 
these  lines  before  any  very  definite 
knowledge  can  be  claimed. 

The  statement  that  antiseptics  can 
take  effect  only  on  those  bacteria  with 
which  they  come  in  direct  contuzt  should 
be  taken  as  a  waizung  against  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  antiseptics  in  the  oral 
cavity,  and  especially  against  proprietary 
remedies  of  unknown  composition,  for 
it  is  evident  that  in  many  instances  the 
use  of  antiseptics  in  the  mouth  will  pre- 
vent the  fluids  usually  found  there  from 
performing  their  function  of  protecting 
the  various  oral  tissues  from  the  attacks 
of  infectious  disease. 

The  term  pyorrhea  alveolaris  is  such 
an  elastic  one  that  it  is  often  very  hard 
to  understand  the  true  condition  of  a 
case  from  the  description  published, 
which  is  confusing;  but  while  the  pri- 
mary exciting  causes  of  this  disease  may 
vary  widely,  it  would  seem  that  the  es- 
sayist has  spoken  truly  when  he  says 
"We  find  the  circulatory  system  to  be 
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the  chief  factor  in  the  chronic  and  pro- 
gressive nature  of  pyorrhea  alyeolaris." 

I  believe  this  to  be  always  the  case, 
and  in  most  instances,  if  the  original  ex- 
citing cause  can  be  found  and  eliminated, 
the  progrew  of  the  disease  can  be  stopped, 
and  unless  this  first  cause  be  found 
and  removed,  any  and  all  other  treat- 
ments are  only  palliative.  I  also  believe 
that  until  the  members  of  our  profes- 
sion  are  so  well  trained  in  a  knowledge  of 
what  constitutes  a  normal  condition  of 
living  tissues  and  a  pathological  one  that 
they  are  able  to  discriminate  between  the 
great  variety  of  first  causes  which  may 
obtain  in  ws  disease,  we  will  not  make 
any  great  progress  in  curing  pyorrhea 
alTeoUris. 

The  last  words  of  the  essay  are  worthy 
of  being  forever  retained  in  our  memory : 
"Whatever  may  be  the  therapeutic  meas- 
ures employed,  their  success  will  be 
found,  in  every  instance,  to  be  propoi^ 
tioned  to  the  accuracy  with  whidi  th^ 
interpret  and  conserve  the  forces  of  Na- 
ture.* 

I  congratulate  the  essayist  on  his  evi- 
dent appreciation  of  the  complex  situa- 
tion that  may  obtain  in  the  disease  which 
he  has  so  ably  discussed. 

Dr.  0.  R.  Warner,  Qrand  Junction, 
Colo.  A  writer  makes  many  sacrifices 
and  exhibits  much  courage  if  he  works 
in  the  fields  of  physiology,  pathology, 
and  bacteriology.  The  es8a3ri8t  has  not 
only  made  sacrifices  and  shown  cour- 
age, but  has  given  to  this  association 
freely  of  the  product  of  many  hours  of 
read^gp  many  hours  of  thought,  many 
hoars  of  hard  work.  The  product 
ifl  good.  The  result  is  worttiy  of  the 
writer,  and  the  literature  of  dentistry  is 
enriched  by  the  essay  just  read. 

The  essayist's  remarks  on  antiseptics 
are  especially  valuable,  combating  the 
popular  and  erroneous  ideas  in  regard  to 
this  sabject.  He  calmly,  sanely,  and 
Ic^cally  treats  of  the  use  of  antiseptics 
in  pyorrhea  and  their  practical  eve^day 
application. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  paper 
read  by  Dr.  Gerald  B.  Webb  at  Colorado 
Spring,  Colo.,  in  June  1907,  on  "The 
Opsonic  Treatment  in  Pyorrhea  Alveo- 


laris."  Dr.  Webb  had  shortly  before  re- 
turned from  the  laboratories  of  Wright 

and  Douglas  in  London,  and  had  done 
considerable  work  in  the  opsonic  treat- 
ment. 

Dr.  Webb  reported  the  treatment  of 
one  case  of  pyorrhea,  with  an  entire  ces- 
sation of  the  formation  of  pus  witiiont 
the  aid  of  any  local  treatment.  The  or- 
ganism in  this  case  was  the  staphylococ- 
cus albus.  Mr.  Qoadby  of  England,  in 
an  examination  of  ninety  cases,  could 
find  no  one  organism  with  sufiicient  regu- 
larity to  establish  it  as  the  causative  fac- 
tor in  pyorrhea  alveolaris,  although  the 
staphylococcus  occurred  in  many  of  the 
cases. 

Others  have  treated  pyorrhea  by  the 

opsonic  method  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess. How  permanent  tiie  results  have 
been  I  do  not  know. 

But  as  the  essayist  says,  the  technique 
of  the  opsonic  treatment  is  rather  too  • 
complicated  at  the  present  time  for  gen- 
eral use  in  the  treatment  of  pyorrhea. 
The  subject-matter  of  the  essay  is,  how- 
ever, none  the  less  valuable,  and  should 
set  investigators  to  work.  It  should  in- 
cite them  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Wright 
and  Douglas,  to  supplement  the  experi- 
ments of  Ooadby.  It  Blu)uld  produce 
practical  results  in  the  way  of  greater 
knowle^  of  ihe  bacteria  of  this  dis- 
ease and  better  understanding  of  the  pro- 
tective substances  of  the  blood,  and  a 
rational  application  of  that  knowledge 
to  the  treatment  of  those  cases  of  pyor- 
rhea which,  under  the  present  condi- 
tions, are  the  bane  of  the  average  dental 
practitioner's  life.  I  think  that  the 
specialist  in  this  work  would  not  refuse 
assistance  from  even  so  humble  a  source 
as  the  opsonins  of  the  blood. 

All  this  means  hard,  persistent  work. 
It  means  the  work  of  trained  minds  with 
all  the  necessary  aids  at  hand.  It  can- 
not be  done  by  the  busy  practitioner,  but 
requires  the  entire  attention  of  experi- 
enced investigators. 

Where  is  our  profession  going  to  look 
for  these  men  and  this  equipment  ? 
There  is  only  one  place  to  look — that  is 
within.  What  ia  to  be  done  we  shall 
have  to  do  ourselves,  and  I  believe  that 
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this  National  Dental  Association  is  the 
proper  body  to  inangnrate  this  Tork  in. 
the  broad  manner  necessary,  or  rallier 
that  it  is  the  proper  body  to  cany  this 
work  to  its  final  perfection,  for  the  sub- 
ject has  already  been  taken  up  by  some 
local  societies.  When  this  has  been  done, 
the  questions  so  well  discussed  in  this 
paper,  and  others  of  equal  importance, 
can  be  carried  to  their  ultimate  conclu- 
sion. 

Then,  and  then  only,  will  our  profes- 
sion rue  to  the  heights  which  it  is  des- 
tined to  reach. 

Dr.  James  E.  Poweb,  Providence, 
R.  I.  In  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject which  has  been  so  ably  presented  by 
Dr,  Merritt  today,  we  find  that  sci^ice 
not  only  discoTers  never  maiufestatiaQB 
— or  rather,  never  inierpretatioiu  of 
old  manifestations — ^but  it  also  reclaims 
many  manifestations  which  had  been 
•  formerly  discovered.  The  fever  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  for  instance,  was  never 
r^arded  and  treated  as  though  it  were 
aiding  in  the  devitalization  process.  We 
find  now  that  many  observers  are  con- 
vinced that  it  assists  in  destroying  the 
process  of  infection,  by  tiie  changes  it 
produces  in  the  blood  and  tissues.  We 
also  find  almost  a  revolution  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  pathology  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

It  is  now  a  well-recognized  fact  among 
students  of  disease  and  its  causes  that 
antiseptics  have  not  done  all  tiiat  was 
expected  of  them,  nor  have  we  accom- 
plished by  their  use  all  that  ve  thought 
we  were  accomplishing. 

Investigators  have  proved  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  tissues  have 
the  power  of  resisting  the  action  of 
micro-organisms,  and  also  that  when 
antiseptics  are  applied  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  bacteria,  they  not  only  in- 
hibit or  destroy  the  action  of  bacteria 
lying  upon  the  surface,  but  that  they  also 
destroy  the  natural  resistive  forces  of 
the  tissues.  Does  this  explain  why  so 
many  surgical  operations,  such  as  ampu- 
tations, incisions  in  abscesses,  and  even 
major  operations  performed  under  seem- 
ingly crude  methods,  resulted  in  favor- 
able recoveries?   Does  this  also  help  to 


explain  why  surgical  operations  in  the 
oral  cavity,  even  if  in  an  uncleanly  con- 
dition, result  in  favorable  recoveries? 

It  seems  that  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
meat  of  certain  diseases,  and  especially 
of  the  one  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day,  we  have  been  waging  war  against 
the  micro-organic  army  without  giving 
the  proper  amount  of  attention  to  those 
factors  which  may  have  enabled  it  to  re- 
main defiant  all  these  years. 

We  are  conscioiu,  indeed,  of  the  fact 
that  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished, 
but  much  more  will  foe  accomplished  in 
the  future,  because  dentists  are  slowly 
but  surely  studying  those  factors  which 
have  in  the  past  prevented  us  from  ac- 
complishing our  ends  in  fighting  disease. 
Possibly  we  have  been  using  too  much 
time  in  perfecting  ourselves  along  the 
mechanical  lines  of  our  calling,  but  the 
time  is  now  here  when  in  order  to  intel- 
ligently treat  such  diseases  as  the  one 
under  discussion,  we  must  direct  our  at- 
tention toward  the  blood  and  the  tissues 
which  render  these  diseases  possible- 
Kor  can  we  be  satisfied  with  a  ctetailed 
study  of  bacteriology.  We  must  make 
a  detailed  study  of  biology  as  well  as 
physiology,  anatomy,  and  pathology.  Na- 
ture does  much  to  repair  her  injuries, 
and  she  is  not  satisfied  with  restoring 
the  injured  part  to  its  original  condition, 
but  she  seema  to  reinforce  that  part,  as 
if  to  insure  it  against  further  injuriea, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  formation  of  a 
scar  after  the  union  of  broken  soft  tis- 
sues, or  in  the  formation  of  callus  fol- 
lowing the  repair  of  a  fractured  bone, 
etc.  Even  in  view  of  all  these  state- 
ments, which  are  based  on  facts,  it  is  our 
duty  to  improve  upon  Nature,  and  to  re- 
gard her  efforts  at  self-repair  simply  as 
valuable  hints  of  what  she  is  trying  to 
do.  We  must  remember  that  we  can 
and  do  improve  Nature's  work  in  this 
line.  Nature  is  neither  a  reliable  phy- 
sician nor  a  surgeon.  We  all  know  tha^ 
left  to  Nature,  wounds  such  as  sinuses 
or  cavities  in  the  mouth  after  operation 
will  close  from  the  top,  and  cause  ir^ 
reparable  injury.  Surgery,  whether  oral 
or  general,  demands  that  these  wounds 
close  from  the  bottom,  therefore  we  use 
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gatize  to  retard  Nature's  work.  Profes- 
sor Welsh  says :  ''Nature  is  neither  kind 
nor  grateful,  she  simply  obeys  the  laws 
and  is  very  conservative." 

I  feel  sure  that  we  may  all  agree  with 
the  essayist  that  the  most  important 
bodily  substance  with  which  we  should 
familiarize  ourselves  is  the  blood — not 
only  its  composition,  its  quality,  and  its 
pressure,  but  the  conditions  which  may 
cause  these  to  vary. 

In  order  to  construct  a  skeleton  upon 
which  we  would  later  place  flesh  and 
form,  we  commence  with  the  description 
of  the  corpuscles.  A  red  corpiuele  is 
compo^d  of  an  envelope  filled  with 
hemoglobin.  This  so-called  envelope  is 
chemically  composed  of  three  substances, 
the  phosphorized  fat  lecithin,  the  mon- 
atomic  cholesterin,  and  nucleo-proteid, 
and  keeps  the  hemoglobin  from  passing 
through  the  membrane  and  dissolving  it- 
self in  the  plasma  of  the  blood.  When 
the  red  corpuscles  lose  their  power  of 
retaining  the  hemoglobin,  they  them- 
selves are  dissolved  in  the  blood,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  we  must  learn 
not  only  what  causes  the  destruction  of 
the  blood  corpuscles,  but  also  how  to 
formulate  methods  which  will  alter  the 
conditions  which  are  conducive  to  dis- 
ease. Investigators  have  demonstrated 
that  the  pressure  of  the  plasma  is  nor- 
mally less  than  that  exerted  within  the 
corpuscles.  Any  protoplasmic  poison 
will  so  act  upon  the  envelope  containing 
the  hemoglobin  that  the  destruction  of 
the  envelope  will  be  followed  by  a  dif- 
fusion of  the  hemoglobin  into  the  blood 
plasma.  This  condition  we  recognize  as 
hemolysis. 

Hemolysis  may  be  produced  by  a  va- 
riety of  causes,  but  the  one  cause  which 
interests  ns  most  is  the  change  of  the 
blood  pressure.  As  long  as  the  pressure 
of  the  Uood  and  that  of  the  corpuscular 
contents  is  equal,  or  nearly  so,  no  he- 
molysis will  occur,  and  we  have  what  is 
known  as  an  isotonic  solution.  If  the 
pressure  of  the  solution  in  ^which  the 
corpuscles  are  suspended  is  reduced,  the 
corpuscles  will  alworb  the  water,  swell, 
and  finally  burst.  There  are  two  fac- 
tors which  will  cause  hemolysis.  One 


which  devitalizes  the  tissues  of  the  cor- 
puscles in  which  the  hemoglobin  is  in- 
closed, causing  a  diffusion  of  the  hemo- 
globin without  changing  the  pressure, 
and  the  other  which  causes  a  change  of 
pressure  between  the  corpuscles  and  the 
blood  plasma,  causing  water  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  corpuscles,  with  a  disten- 
tion, and  final  destruction.  Both  of  the 
factors  which  produce  this  condition  are 
developed  in  the  blood.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Bourdet  and  others,  we 
have  a  definite  law,  namely,  that  the 
blood  serum  of  an  animal  of  a  species 
A,  if  this  animal  is  repeatedly  treated 
with  the  blood  of  a  species  B,  acquires 
the  property  of  causing  hemolysis  of 
species  B.  Hemolysis  may  also  be  pro- 
duced by  feeding  an  animal  with  the 
blood  of  another  animal.  Belfante  and 
Carbone  have  proved  by  their  experi- 
ments that  when  a  specific  hemolysin  is 
injected  into  the  blood  of  an  animal, 
death  of  the  animal  generally  follows, 
and  the  hemoglobin  is  found  afterward 
in  the  urine. 

Nuttall,  Buchner,  Bourdet,  Pfeiffer, 
and  Metchnikoff  have  also  shown  that  the 
serum  contains  another  substance  which 
they  call  alexin,  and  which  has  the  power 
of  preventing  not  only  hemolysis,  but 
also  bacteriolysis.  This  power  is  known 
as  cytolytic  power,  and  is  brought  about 
by  the  injection  into  the  blood  of  sub- 
stances which  will  increase  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  disease  cells  toward  the 
natural  tissue  cells,  and  which  have  the 
power  of  destroying  them.  Bourdet 
named  the  substance  which  he  produced 
in  the  blood  by  injection,  and  which  had 
the  same  power  as  the  alexin,  but  to  an 
increased  degree,  substance  sermbilatrice. 
Hemolysins  and  toxins  act  exactly  alike 
in  their  reaction.  Hemolysis  and  agglu- 
tination of  red  corpuscles  generally  ac- 
company each  other,  and  in  many  cases 
seem  to  be  dependent  upon  each  other. 

Gruber,  Durham,  and  Widal  dis- 
covered that  hemagglutinins  and  .bac- 
teriagglutinins  are  analogous.  Gruber 
believes  that  the  agglutination  process  is 
simply  one  of  the  stages  of  bacteriolysis, 
and  Koch  has  proved  that  bacteria  will 
produce  hemolysis.  Wright  and  Douglas 
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have  shown  by  their  experiments  that 
the  phagocytic  pover  of  the  leacocytes 
was  not  «o  active  wb^  placed  in  a  test 
tube  after  having  first  washed  the  leuco- 
cytes free  from  serum,  and  that  their 
action  upon  bacteria  was  greater  when 
the  leucocytes  were  left  in  a  solution 
with  the  serum.  The  logical  concluBiona 
which  have  been  accepted  and  proved 
were  that  the  serum  contained  something 
which  either  destroyed  bacterhi  or  ren- 
dered possible  their  destruction.  This 
substance  was  called  opsonin.  Experi- 
ments have  proved  that  while  the  test 
tube  containing  the  blood  corpuscles  and 
serum  showed  a  more  marked  action 
upon  the  bacteria,  the  efiect  was  due 
to  an  indii^t  bactericidal  action  of  the 
opsonin,  perhaps  in  the  way  of  causing 
some  change  in  the  structure  of  the  bac- 
teria, which  caused  them  to  be  attracted 
by  the  leucocytes,  which  in  time  de- 
stroyed them. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
if  gradually  increasing  amounts  of  toxic 
but  not  fatal  material  are  introduced  into 
the  blood  of  animals,  such  animals  will 
in  a  given  time  be  able  to  withstand 
amounts  which  would  prove  fatal  if  they 
were  introduced  at  the  beginning.  This 
was  perhaps  the  first  step  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  idea  of  producing  the  sub- 
stances which  help  to  destroy  bacteria  by 
increasing  the  resistance  of  that  once 
indefinable  something  which  we  now  call 
opsonin. 

The  experiments  of  Landerer  in  his 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  by  intravenous 
iojections  of  hetol ;  of  Lowry  and  Rich- 
ter  in  producing  leucocytosis  by  the  use 
of  pilocarpin;  of  Mikulicz  in  increasing 
the  p<«t-operative  infectiom  by  inject- 
ing nucleinic  acid  into  the  perios- 
teum; of  Buchner  in  curing  anthrax 
by  producing  fever  through  the  injection 
of  sterilized  emulsions  of  Friedlander's 
pneumo-bacillus ;  of  Bier  in  producing 
curative  fever  by  the  intravenous  injec- 
tion of  alien  blood,  and  of  Opie,  who  has 
cured  or  greatly  improved  the  condition 
of  dogs  ejected  with  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  by  the  injection  of  sterilized  pus 
taken  from  another  dog  and  injected  into 
the  pleura  of  the  affected  dog — all  these 


experiments  prove  the  soundness  of  the 
essayists  reoommendations. 

One  writer  says  that  there  is  a  physio- 
logical and  a  pathological  therapeutics. 
Physiological  therapeutics  is  the  appli- 
cation of  means  that  will  directly  antago- 
nize the  disease.  Pathological  thera- 
peutics indirectly  combats  the  factors 
producing  disease  by  working  along  the 
lines  hinted  at  or  suggested  by  the  or- 
ganism in  its  effort  to  destroy  the  dis- 
ease ;  of  these  two,  this  writer  says,  path- 
ological therapeutics  is  the  better.  The 
essayist  has  wisely  pointed  out  that  the 
laboratory  knowledge,  which  is  so  esaoi- 
tial  and  complex,  can  only  be  acquired 
by  careful  study,  before  we  are  capable 
of  doing  much  work  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested in  the  paper.  Possibly  a  word  of 
warning  is  in  order.  This  work  should 
first  be  done  only  by  expert  pathologists, 
otherwise  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
all  new  processes  are  usually  received 
will  cause  the  individual  to  believe  that 
all  that  is  required  is  to  inject  so  many 
millions  of  bottled  bacteria  into  the  tis- 
Bues  of  the  patient,  the  result  of  which 
operation  is  very  apt  to  be  failure. 
Lister,  when  working  on  antiseptics,  suc- 
ceeded, because  he  dressed  the  wounds  of 
the  patients  with  his  own  hands,  and 
would  not  entrust  his  method  to  incom- 
petent hands,  while  Koch  suffered  fail- 
ure  with  his  tuberculio. 

Nearly  all  medical  progress  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  recognition  that  all 
vital  phenomena  in  both  health  and  dis- 
ease are  subject  to  intelligible  laws. 
Physiological  chemistry,  experimental 
pathology,  and  therapeutics  have  de- 
stroyed the  curtain  of  doubt,  and  have 
set  knowledge  in  the  place  of  su^ersti- 
tutlon  and  ignorance.  The  invention  of 
the  thermometer,  the  larjrngoscope,  the 
ophthalmoscope,  and  the  speculum  have 
done  much  toward  facilitating  the  fight 
with  disease ;  also  auscultation,  percus- 
sion, and  microscopy  have  done  their 
share.  All  of  these  additions  to  the 
study  and  the  treatment  of  disease  were 
at  one  time  farther  remote  from  ofiBerizag 
valuable  curative  possibilities  than  fhs 
ones  suggested  by  Dr.  Merritt  in  his  very 
valuable  paper. 
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Dr.  Joseph  Head,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dr.  Merritt's  paper  is  so  far-reaching  and 
covers  such  a  large  field  that  in  discuss- 
ing it  one  hardly  knows  just  which  point 
to  take  np.  There  is  one  point,  however, 
that  especially  appealed  to  me,  and  per- 
haps Dr.  Merritt  can  give  us  a  little 
farther  light  on  the  subject.  I  refer  to 
his  remarks  on  the  stimulation  of  the 
opsonins  by  auto-inoculation,  which  plan 
sometimes  produces  a  cuie.  He  specially 
mentioned  tuberculosis,  and  spoke  of  the 
fact  that  certain  infections  are  let  loose 
in  the  circulation  which  by  stimulating 
the  opsonins  cause  the  patient  to  recover, 
and  yet,  as  I  unders^d  it,  this  very 
auto-infection  is  the  cause  of  miliary 
tobercalosis,  a  form  of  tuberculosis  that 
is  Qinly  interesting  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  post-mortem  table.  One  of  my 
dearest  friends,  one  of  the  brightest  phy- 
sicians the  oountT7  has  seen  in  years, 
died  in  just  that  way  about  six  months 
ago.  He  had  suffered  from  hip-joint 
trouble  since  he  was  a  child.  All  at 
once  inflammation  of  the  hip  set  in^  to- 
gether witii  a  slow  fever;  this  fever  con- 
tinued, and  in  a  month  he  was  dead. 
His  death  was  undoubtedly  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  tuberculosis  had  ex- 
tended and  had  broken  into  the  veins, 
and  the  veins  bad  carried  the  germs  all 
through  the  system.  This,  of  course^  does 
not  militate  against  Dr.  Merritfs  paper, 
but  it  simply  shows  that  the  number  of 
bacteria  that  are  to  be  inoculated  into 
the  system  must  be  carefully  measured, 
and  that  although  Nature  may  be  very 
wise,  she  at  times  needs  to  be  restrained 
and  guided. 

As  to  Dr.  Wheeler's  remarks  concern- 
ing pyorrhea,  in  which  he  very  truly  says 
that  no  specific  germ  for  pyorrhea  has 
been  discovered,  I  have  noticed  mouths 
in  which  almost  all  sorts  of  germs  re- 
sided and  grew.  We  naturally  would  ex- 
pect infection  to  be  caused  by  one  germ. 
I  have  believed  that  where  there  is  filth, 
and  bacteria  are  allowed '  to  collect  in 
the  month  and  around  the  teeth,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  tissues  is  lowered, 
we  shall  have  infection,  and  this  infec- 
tion would  be  absolutely  in  accordance 
with  the  kind  of  germ  that  happens  to 


be  present.  If  it  be  the  streptococcus, 
we  would  have  a  streptococcus  infection. 
If  the  staphylococcus,  we  would  have  the 
staphylococcus  infection,  and  if  it  is  the 
pneumococcuSj  which  is  frequently  found 
in  pyorrhea,  we  would  have  the  pneumo- 
CQccus  infection.  This,  as  Dr.  Wheeler 
has  pointed  out,  is  one  of  the  diflSculties 
which  we  shall  have  to  overcome  in  this 
particular  disease,  but  if  by  a  pro(»Bs  not 
quite  so  complicated  we  could  find  out 
the  particular  germ  that  is  causing  the 
particular  pyorrhea,  we  might  by  such  a 
process  of  inoculation  prevent  the  germ 
from  traveling  through  the  lymphatic 
vessels  along  the  peridental  membrane. 

I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Merritt  for  his 
paper,  and  I  feel  that  the  profession  is 
to  be  congratulated  that  such  an  essay 
has  been  presented. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Rhein,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Today  a  contribution  to  pathology  and  to 
the  therapeutic  process  of  ' diseased  con- 
ditions of  the  mouth  has  been  presented 
to  us  that  marks  an  era  in  the  advance 
of  stomatological  treatment.  The  pre- 
sentation of  this  paper,  in  my  opinion, 
will  become  of  historical  value  in  den- 
tistry. It  is  such  a  concise  and  logical 
exposition  of  the  pathological  conditions 
that  exist  in  certain  conditions  of  disease 
of  the  mouth  as  has  never  before  been 
presented  to  any  dental  society  or  in  any 
dental  periodical,  and  the  association  is 
to  be  congratulated  that  this  paper  has 
been  presented  here.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  the  misuse  of  the  name 
pyorrhea  alveolaris,  and  its  confusing 
effects  in  regard  to  the  diseases  affecting 
the  peridental  tissues.  The  condition  of 
which  the  writer  spoke  today  is  the  only 
condition  in  which  this  name  is  justi- 
fiable. His  exposition  refers  to  the  con- 
dition of  true  pyorrhea  alveolaris,  and 
everything  that  he  has  said  must  be  taken 
as  relating  to  this  condition,  and  must 
not  be  confused  with  many  other  diseases 
of  the  peridental  tissues.  Dr.  Wheeler  in 
discussing  the  paper  very  properly  spoke 
of  the  value  of  finding  out  the  predispos- 
ing causes  in  conditions  of  this  kind  and 
in  their  treatment.  But  if  we  are  able 
to  find  the  predisposing  causes  and  treat 
them  in  time,  we  do  not  find  that  disease 
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of  which  the  writer  spoke.  The  condi- 
tion that  we  are  discussing  is  a  pyogenic 
condition  of  the  peridentel  tissues  that 
may  be  called  the  sequence  of  the  ex- 
citing cause.  Its  active  condition  has 
passed  away;  it  is  decidedly,  as  the 
writer  has  so  well  said,  a  condition  in 
which  the  leucocytes  or  phagocytes  have 
failed  to  bring  about  the  clinical  effect 
which  we  obtain  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  this  kind.  A  great  portion  of  the  dis- 
cussion seems  to  have  missed  the  valu- 
able point,  that  surgical  interference  is 
the  keynote  of  success  in  the  majority  of 
pyogenic  conditions  of  the  peridental  tis- 
sues. You  can  have  as  large  a  quantity 
of  leucocytes  as  possible  in  some  of  these 
cases,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  surgical  instrumentation 
to  produce  these  leucocytes,  and  still  it 
fails  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  Wright's 
investigations  have  demonstrated  to  us  the 
fact  that  in  such  cases  the  opsonins  are 
lacking.  For  this  limited  variety  of  cases 
the  antitoxin  or  vaccine  injections  are 
recommended.  As  Dr.  Williams  very 
truthfully  said,  there  is  no  place  in  the 
human  economy  where  natural  conditions 
BO  greatly  tend  to  produce  a  favorable 
condition  for  this  sluggish  chronic  pyor- 
rhea! condition  as  where  there  is  a  lack 
of  opsonins,  of  which  we  know  so  little 
at  the  present  time.  The  clinical  experi- 
ence with  antitoxin  and  vaccine  injec- 
tions has,  however,  demonstrated  their 
value  beyond  a  doubt,  and  these  injec- 
tions will  surely  prove  to  be  very  valu- 
able in  the  treatment  of  true  pyorrhea 
alveolaris.  The  danger  of  this  treatment 
Mes  in  an  unnecessary  use  of  it,  and  the 
secret  of  the  discriminating  use  of  these 
vaccines  lies  in  differential  diagnosis. 
If  we  can  find  the  exciting  cause,  and  if 
an  active  condition  with  sufecient  opsonic 
index  is  present,  its  use  is  absolutely  un- 
necessary. I  fail  to  see,  however,  that 
there  should  be  any  danger  from  this 
treatment  if  it  is  used  intelligently  and 
with  discrimination. 

Dr.  Meeeitt  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  first  wish  to  thank  those  who  have 
added  so  much  to  the  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject by  their  painstaking  discussion.  I 
was  pleased  to  heax  the  note  of  warning 


sounded  by  Dr.  Head  as  to  the  dangers 
which  may  attend  auto-inoculation  in 
large  foci  of  infection.  Nothing  truer 
can  be  said  than  that  Nature  often  needs 
to  be  guided.  In  large  foci  of  infection, 
such  as  obtain  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, the  danger  lies  in  the  precipita- 
tion of  unmeasured  doses  of  living  organ- 
isms into  the  blood  stream,  which  is  not 
infrequently  attended  by  grave  conse- 
quences, and  always  by  an  exaggeration 
of  the  symptoms.  It  will  be  i^membered 
that  in  the  use  of  vaccines  one  is  employ- 
ing dead  organisms,  through  which  the 
desired  immunity  is  obtained,  and  this 
without  the  dangers  which  attend  the  ad- 
ministration of  living  organisms,  as  in 
auto-inoculation.  The  value  of  auto- 
inoculation  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
infectious  diseases,  such  as  gonorrhea 
and  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  has  been 
proved  to  be  such  as  to  give  it  a  dis- 
tinct therapeutic  value,  and  one  which 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  any  study  of 
immunity  and  of  the  methods  by  which 
it  is  obtained.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
latter  disease  by  auto- inoculation  as  car- 
ried on  in  the  hospital  at  Frimby,  Eng- 
land— to  which  reference  was  made  in 
my  paper — ^the  distinctive  feature  con- 
sists in  that  auto-inoculation  is  systemat- 
ically induced  through  the  agency  of 
carefully  regulated  exercise,  this  exer- 
cise being  prescribed  with  the  same  care 
as  that  which  characterises  the  employ- 
ment of  any  other  therapeutic  measure. 
The  temperature  and  the  opsonic  index 
are  taken  at  frequent  intervals  as  a  guide 
to  the  amount  of  exercise  indicated  in 
any  given  case.  An  increased  tempera- 
ture with  subnormal  opsonic  index  would 
show  that  the  exercise  has  been  carried 
to  excess.  Mild  forms  of  exercise  are 
prescribed  in  the  beginning  of  the  treat- 
ment, which  is  gradually  increased  as  the 
symptoms  permit,  until  the  patient  is 
engaged  in  heavy  manual  labor  for  sev- 
eral hours  each  day.  Herein  we  see  its 
chief  value,  namely,  Nature's  protective 
forces  being  guided  and  directed  hj 
skilled  hands  to  the  end  that  such  a  de- 
gree of  immunity  against  the  infecting 
organism  is  secured  as  to  result  in  ex- 
termination of  the  bacteria  vithin  the 
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foci  of  infection,  and  in  the  complete 
restoration  to  health  of  the  patient,  and 
this  withont  the  employment  of  any  other 
form  of  tberapeuBis.  The  Buccess  which 
has  attended  this  treatment  has  heen  such 
as  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  whole 
scientiBc  world.  A  report  of  the  work 
being  done  at  Frimby  may  be  Been  in 
the  Lancet  for  January  35,  1908. 

In  pyorrheal  infections,  because  of  the 
circiimscribed  area  involTed,  little  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  upon  auto-inocu- 
lation in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
Whatever  its  influence  may  be,  it  is  prob- 
ably salutary,  as  can  be  seen  in  massage 
of  the  gums.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
auto-inoculation  in  pyorrhea  is  ever  at- 
tended by  serious  consequences.  I  had 
thought  that  I  made  it  clear  to  Dr. 
Wheeler  and  to  others  that  there  is  at 
present  no  good  evidence  in  support  of 
the  theory  that  there  is  a  specific  organ- 
ism which  could  be  regarded  as  an  etio- 
logic  factor  in  pyorrhea.  What  I  did  say 
was  that  the  organisms  universally  pre- 
sent  in  pyorrhea  infections  are  in  eveiy 
instance  a  complicating  factor,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  being  the  chief  obstacle 
to  success  in  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease. On  this  point  Dr.  Harold  Simms 
of  England  has  this  to  say  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Dental  Digest:  "However 
much  one  may  cling  to  the  belief  that 
pyorrhea  is  a  constitutional  disease,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  almost  all  the 
accompanying  symptoms  and  complica- 
tions, slight  or  otherwise,  are  due  solely 
to  the  enormous  quantity  of  pus-produ- 
cing staphylococci  that  I  have  described 
as  being  invariably  present."  The  value 
of  the  opsonic  treatment  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  vaccination  with  a  quantity 
of  killed  bacteria  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  present  in  the  infected  area  has 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  bacteriotropic 
substances  of  the  blood,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient is  himself  enabled  to  overcome  the 
disease  by  the  stimulation  of  his  own  pro- 
tective machinery. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Edqexe  S. 
Talbot,  Chicago,  HI,,  on  "Acidosis,  In- 
dicannria.  Internal  and  External  Se- 

[VOL.  LI. — 8] 


cretions:  the  Effects  up(m  tlie  Alveolar 
Process  and  the  Teeth." 

[This  paper  was  printed  in  full  in  the 
Cosmos  for  September,  vol.  1,  p.  947.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Hopkins,  Boston,  Mass. 
In  speaking  on  this  subject  I  wish  to  say 
that  no  one  in  the  profession  is  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  injurious  re- 
sulte  of  proteid  decomposition  than  I 
am.  With  me  this  is  a  fetich,  an  obses- 
sion. I  feel  that  the  injurious  effecte  of 
the  absorption  of  toxins,  the  result  of 
proteid  decomposition  in  the  intestines, 
has  never  been  fully  recognized  by  den- 
tists, and  am  gratefnl  to  Dr.  Talbot  for 
bringing  this  matter  again  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  dental  and  medical  profes- 
sions. 

Now,  if  it  is  true,  as  Dr.  Talbot  sug- 
gests, that  the  various  diseases  which  he 
calls  attention  to  as  affecting  the  pulp 
are  caused  by  a  decomposition  of  proteid 
which  produce  indol,  and  show  indicans 
in  the  urine,  then  we  have  one  of  the 
most  important  and  startling  facts  in 
medicine.  We  have  here  the  explanation 
of  tliose  wonderfully  subtle  influences 
which  are  known  as  susceptibility  and 
immunity.  We  should,  then,  have  organs 
susceptible  to  disease  if  indol  and  other 
poisonous  products  of  decomposition  are 
taken  up  by  the  system,  and  immunity 
if  the  poisons  are  absent,  and  we  could 
judge  by  the  presence  of  indicans 
whether  the  patient  is  susceptible  or  im- 
mune. We  would  know  why  the  tex- 
ture of  the  teeth  seems  to  vary  and  why 
the  teeth  become  more  susceptible  to  de- 
cay at  certain  periods  than  at  others. 
We  should  be  able  to  explain  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  alveolar  process  and  its 
variations,  if,  aa  I  say,  we  should  be  able 
to  establish  the  truth  of  this  important 
theory.  If  we  could  believe  that  in  acid- 
osis and  indicanuria  we  have  found  the 
true  explanation  of  these  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  teeth,  we  should  have 
gone  far  toward  the  control  and  improve- 
ment of  the  influences  which  affect  these 
organs.  The  explanation  given  by  the 
essayist  is  brilliant,  fascinating,  and  one 
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which  we  should  be  glad  to  embrace,  but 
I  cannot  believe  that  we  are  fully  justi- 
fied in  accepting  this  theory  until  the 
matter  has  been  more  fully  investigated. 

If  we  iind  that  tooth-degeneration  and 
disease  result  chiefly  from  indicanuria, 
the.  remedy  would  be  that  pointed  out  by 
Metchnikoff,  i.9.  the  introduction  into  the 
intestines  of  the  bacillus  of  Messol  by 
means  of  yoghourt,  which  is  the  sour 
milk  produced  by  this  bacillus.  Other 
lactic  organisms  might  also  be  used  with 
marked  effect,  and  these  no  doubt  might 
cause  the  desired  immunity  from  disease 
and  the  marvglons  prolongation  of  life 
which  has  been  noticed  in  those  people 
who  live  upon  sour  milk.  Some  people 
might  feel  that  dentistry  and  death  were 
to  be  preferred  to  this  remedy. 

For  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
digestive  tract,  for  Brighfs  disease,  ar- 
terio-sderosis,  many  sldn  diseases,  gout, 
rheumatism,  etc.,  this  treatment  is  said 
to  be  warranted.  I  question,  however,  if 
we  are  as  yet  justified  in  depending  upon 
it  for  the  control  of  the  ravages  of  dental 
caries. 

Dr.  Edwaed  C.  Kiek,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  encourage- 
ment to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  a  paper 
of  this  sort  has  been  presented  to  tiiis 

body,  and  that  it  has  been  so  sympa- 
thetically received.  I  have  watched  the 
work  of  Dr.  Talbot  for  many  years  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  while  I  have 
disagreed  with  him  at  times,  I  am  thank- 
ful to  him  that  he  teeps  everlastingly 
hammering  away  at  it  and  attracting 
the  attention  of  his  confr^es  to  the 
point  that  there  is  something  more, 
something  larger,  something  greater  in 
our  professional  work  than  the  simple 
repair  and  patch-work  we  are  so  much 
inclined  to  do,  and  which  demands  so 
much  time  and  attention.  I  agree  with 
him,  as  fdl  must  agree  with  him  abso- 
lutely, that  we  cannot  ignore  the  consti- 
tutional factor  that  is  behind  our  work. 
We  are  working  on  vital  bodies  and  with 
living  things,  and  we  cannot  get  rid  of 
that  factor  in  our  work.  Therefore  the 
subject  that  he  brings  before  us  today  is 
to  my  mind — I  may  be  over-enthusias- 
tic about  it — the  most  important  prob- 


lem that  we  have  to  consider.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  it  is  a  vast  prob- 
lem, and  an  intricate  one,  and  I  gather 
from  the  hearing  of  Dr.  Talbofs  pre- 
sentation and  from  the  reading  of  his 
paper  that  he  comes  before  us  not  in 
a  dogmatic  way,  with  a  cut-and-dried  and 
finia^ed  answer  to  this  problem,  but  that 
he  offers  us  a  working  theory,  an  hypoth- 
esis, a  point  of  view,  and  in  that  spirit 
we  must  accept  it.  I  am  thankful  to  him 
because  his  report  is  suggestive  of  things 
to  be  done,  and  of  ways  to  do  them. 

I  have  for  a  number  of  years  myself 
been  interested  in  this  problem,  bat  I 
have  been  making  my  attack  upon  it 
from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view. 
I  am  working  toward  the  same  end  in  the 
solution  of  this  same  vital  problem  in  re- 
spect to  its  effects  in  the  mouth  as  we 
observe  them.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  in  attacking  a  problem  of  this 
sort  is  our  attitude  of  mind  toward  it,  and 
l^e  necessity  of  creating,  as  it  were,  a. 
portal  of  entry  into  the  subject  bo  that  we 
can  attack  it.  You  remember  in  the  story 
of  Faust  that  he  knew  that  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  some  evil  spirit ;  he  did 
not  know  what  it  was,  but  he  felt  the 
effects  of  it,  and  you  remember  the  in- 
cantation scene,  where  he  brings  this  evil 
spirit  before  him  so  that  he  could  parley 
with  it,  and  squarely  discuss  the  case 
with  it. 

Each  man  attacks  the  problem  of  dis- 
ease in  a  different  way.  My  portal  of 
entry  has  been,  as  I  say,  from  a  some- 
what different  direction  tiian  that  taken 
by  Br.  Talbot.  I  have  "been  studying^ 
this  question  from  the  standpoint  of 
normal  physiology — that  is,  the  study 
of  the  human  machine  as  a  machine  in 
its  normality  and  then  in  its  variations 
which  we  call  pathology;  and  one  of 
the  first  things  that  impressed  me  very 
strongly  is  the  necessity  for  creating  in 
our  minds  some  sort  of  ideal  standard 
or  norm  before  we  can  say  what  is  ab- 
normal. I  have  looked  upon  the  normal 
healthy  human  being  as  the  individual 
in  whom  in  the  various  processes  of  this 
complex  act  of  human  nutrition  a  bal- 
ance or  equilibrium  of  all  the  factors 
e:![ists;  not  a  static  but  a  moving  or 
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progressing  equilibrium.  So  with,  that 
fundamental  conception  I  have  tried  to 
study  the  factors  of  this  normal  process 
of  nutrition,  and  it  has  been  borne  in 
upon  me  very  strongly  that  we  have  the 
very  closest  analogies  between  the  met- 
abolic process  of  the  living  body  and 
the  ordinary  processes  of  combustion. 
The  body  has  been  likened  many  times 
to  a  furnace  in  which  fuel  is  taken  and 
used  up,  with  the  resulting  growth  of 
tissue  and  evolution  of  energy  expressed 
in  terms  of  heat,  etc.  There  must  be  a 
correct  definite  ratio  between  these  fac- 
tors, and  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
certain  statements  that  Dr.  Talbot  has 
nude  in  his  paper  with  reference  to  the 
existence  of  the  condition  which  he  speaks 
of  as  acidosis,  formation  of  indican,  etc., 
the  result  of  faulty  metabolism,  which 
we  find  expressed  most  pronouncedly  in 
those  individuals  whom  he  speaks  of  as 
alcoholics;  that  is,  in  individuals  not 
afflicted  with  any  acute  form  of  disease, 
but  simply  people  who  have  gone  wrong 
from  bad  methods  of  feeding;  they  are 
in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  constitute 
a  very  interesting  class.  I  regard  these 
people  somewhat  as  the  motorist  regards 
the  management  of  his  car.  We  have 
frequently  had  our  attention  called  to 
the  offensive,  disagreeable  odor  and 
smoke  coming  at  times  frcun  the  edanst 
of  this  traveling  combustion  engine,  and 
we  say  right  away— if  we  have  any  proper 
knowledge  of  these  things — ^that  that  fel- 
low's carburetor  is  not  adjusted  properly, 
that  he  is  overfeeding  his  machine,  that 
he  ia  giving  the  machine  too  much  gaso- 
line, and  not  enough  air  to  bum  it ;  and 
when  he  adjusts  his  fuel  and  air  supply 
properly,  he  reduces  this  ofFensiveness  to 
8  minimum  and  gets  more  power  out  of 
his  motor.  It  means  that  the  machine 
is  not  properly  metabolizing  its  food. 
Then  what  happens?  The  same  thing 
that  may  happen  to  us  under  similar 
conditions — he  loses  power  just  in  pro- 
portion as  he  fails  to  make  the  machine 
metabolize  its  hydrocarbon  food,  and 
the  machine  runs  down.  This  may  hap- 
pen, for  example,  in  the  country,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  correct  the  trouble,  the 
amateur  motorist  goes  off  for  help ;  while 


he  is  gone  the  machine  ia  at  a  stand- 
still, and  the  usual  ragamufOn  comes 
along  and  toota  the  horn,  and  there  being 
no  interference,  he  toots  it  some  more. 
Then  some  of  his  more  adventurous  com- 
panions become  encouraged  and  get  into 
the  machine  with  their  dirty  shoes  and 
destroy  the  covering  to  the  upholstery — 
produce  skin  disease.  They  get  in  be- 
cause the  machine  is  not  going  and  can- 
not go ;  they  enter  because  they  can  and 
because  tibe  machine  being  unable  to  go 
at  speed  cannot  keep  them  out.  These 
ragamuffins  that  get  in  are  the  microbes 
that  finally  ruin  the  car.  Now,  there  is 
something  in  normalily,  something  in 
normal  health.  Whether  you  express  it 
as  the  opsonic  index  or  whatever  you 
may  call  it,  there  is  something  concerned 
in  tlie  condition  we  term  normal  health 
that  is  in  itself  a  defense  against  the  at- 
tacks of  bacterial  agents.  So  my  inter- 
est has  concentrated  itself  upon  an  effort 
to  bring  about  normality  of  nutrition — 
to  so  adjust  the  nutritive  mixture  for 
the  individual  that  the  amount  of  energy 
expressed  in  units  of  power  shall  reach 
the  normal  physiological  maximum;  for 
under  these  circumstances  I  don't  think 
we  need  fear  the  attacks  of  the  ordinary 
microbe. 

So  much  for  the  analogy.  Now  we 
cdme  to  practice  in  regard  to  it.  I 
have  been  making  a  large  number  of  ex- 
periments, both  in  the  laboratory  and 
clinically,  as  Dr.  Talbot  has,  and  I  have 
found  in  my  own  way  that  in  the  ques- 
tion of  acidosis,  also  of  indicanuria,  there 
is  a  relationship  of  these  things  to  the 
food  habit  which  has  interested  me  very 
much.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as 
making  a  dogmatic  statement,  but  that 
is  the  trend  of  my  feeling  about  it; 
that  the  question  of  faulty  metabolism 
in  a  given  individual  depends  upon  two 
things — the  amount  and  the  kind  of  his 
food  in  relation  to  his  oxygenating  ca- 
pacity. We  get  different  expressions  as 
tiiese  factors  are  varied.  If  we  take  an 
individual  who  is  fed  upon  an  almost 
exclusive  carbohydrate  diet,  and  if  we 
increase  the  carbohydrates  beyond  the 
point  where  his  oxidizing  power  is  suflS- 
cient  to  bum  them  up,  then  we  get  acid- 
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oaiB  of  a  definite  type.  This  acidosis  is 
most  interesting,  not  only  with  reference 
to  its  terminal  expression,  in  its  effect 
upon  the  mucous  glands  of  the  month, 
but  npon  the  glands  of  the  skin,  in  its 
power  to  produce  skin  eruptions  and  in 
its  irritating  effect  upon  the  urinary  pas- 
sages; it  is  interesting  also  because  the 
general  nutrition  is  disturbed  during  the 
period  of  the  high  acid  wave.  Now,  if 
this  high  carbohydrate  feeding  continues 
over  a  considerable  period  we  do  not  al- 
ways have  a  uniform  degree  of  urinary 
acidity  manifested,  but  it  takes  the  form 
of  a  curve  gradually  increasing  until  it 
reaches  a  maximum,  and  then  it  tends 
to  decrease,  and  it  is  during  the  maxi- 
mum period  that  we  have  developed  that 
condition  described  by  Ralfe  of  London 
and  Tessier  of  Lyons,  France,  known  as 
phosphate  diabetes.  There  is  over-oxida- 
tion of  the  carbohydrate  foodstuffs  with 
a  loss  of  the  phosphate  element,  due  to 
excessive  carbonic  acid  formation  which 
converts  the  basic  phosphates  into  the 
more  soluble  acid  phosphates,  all  caused 
by  improper  feeding  of  carbohydrate 
food  in  greater  quantities  than  the  in- 
dividual can  bum  up.  I  have  tested  that 
out  pretty  thoroughly  and  to  my  own  sat- 
isfaction, and  by  re-arranging  the  food- 
habit  in  such  a  way  that  the  individual 
gets  no  more  than  is  properly  digested, 
reducing  the  carbohydrates  and  increas- 
ing the  proteids,  I  reduce  the  urinary 
acidity,  and  tend  to  stop  the  running 
away  of  the  phosphates  and  the  basic 
salts  by  way  of  the  urine. 

This  is  the  expression  of  faulty  me- 
tabolism in  that  disorder  which  we  call 
arthritism — ^in  that  class  of  diseases 
which  the  French  have  very  properly,  I 
think,  termed  diseases  of  suboxidation. 
When  the  individual  has  insufficient  ox- 
idizing power  to  bum'up  the  nitrogenous 
products  properly,  then  he  develops  auto- 
intoxication, not  only  by  the  absorption 
of  intestinal  toxins,  but  by  the  produc- 
tion of  improperly  oxidized  nitrogenous 
products,  the  group  of  non-oxidized  ni- 
trogenous end  products  which  are  typified 
by  uric  acid,  and  these  are  deposited,  as 
Dr.  Talbot  knows,  in  the  articular  ap- 
paratus of  the  body,  with  a  predilection 


for  the  pericemental  ligament.  I  called 
attention  to  this  matter  in  a  paper  which 
I  read  in  Baltimore  at  the  beginning  of 
this  month,  and  to  the  coincidence,  which 
I  think  all  have  observed,  of  chemical 
erosion  and  interstitial  gingivitis  in  the 
same  mouth.  What  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  today  is  that  they  do  not  ex- 
ist necessarily  at  the  same  time,  but  that 
one  precedes  the  other.  Some  may  quea- 
tion  that,  because  we  have  never  yet  seen 
a  case  of  active  pyorrhea  in  a  mouth  witli 
acid  saliva.  But  the  reaction  of  the  buc- 
cal secretions  changes  from  time  to  time 
as  the  food  habit  changes.  I  regard  ero- 
sion expressions  and  acidosis  expressions 
as  being  distinctly  a  mark  of  over-carbo- 
hydrate-feeding, or  hyperacidity,  whereaa 
in  the  opposite  case  we  do  not  have  er(H 
sion,  but  we  do  have  a  tendency  to  artic- 
ular destruction. 

About  many  things  in  the  paper  I 
would  like  to  have  more  information. 
Personally,  I  may  say,  I  have  not  regarded 
tlie  presence  of  indican  in  quantity  as  be- 
ing a  proof  that  we  had  in  it  a  highly 
toxic  element,  but  I  have  rather  regarded 
it  as  a  coefficient  of  the  degree  of  faulty 
metabolism  which  produced  the  indican 
as  one  of  its  terminal  products.  In  other 
words,  there  is  something  behind  the  in- 
dican. Notwithstanding  that,  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  admit  that  it  is  wise  to 
note  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  vicious 
circle,  and  that  by  the  absorption  of  these 
waste  products  we  have  metabolism  more 
definitely  interfered  with  and  an  increase 
of  these  irritative  waste  products  as  the 
result  of  that  vicious  circle. 

I  wish  to  apologize  for  taking  so  much 
of  your  time,  but  I  did  want  to  come 
here,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  came  here 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  adding  what 
little  I  could  to  reinforce  the  position 
of  Dr.  Talbot  in  this  matter,  and  to  try 
to  arouse  a  still  larger  interest  in  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  most  important  ques- 
tion before  us  now  as  dentists — one 
which  certainly  will  be  the  problem  of 
the  dentistry  of  the  future  to  solve,  be- 
cause upon  the  practical  solution  of  this 
thing  will  depend  our  success  or  failure 
in  treating  a  large  group  of  the  patho- 
logical conditions  that  come  before  us. 
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Dr.  J.  p.  Gray,  Nashville,  Tenn.  I 
wish  to  thank  Dr.  Talbot  for  this  moat 
magnificent  paper,  and  also  Dr.  Eirk  for 
his  discussion  of  it.  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  pyorrhea, 
following  the  line  of  treatment  sug- 
gested bj  Dr.  Talbot,  and  I  had  the  pleas- 
nre  of  being  in  his  oflBce  for  ten  days 
and  watching  his  snccessfnl  treatment 
of  pyorrhea  by  the  elimination  of  indi- 
can  and  add.  I  therefore  took  it  np 
in  my  own  clinic,  and  have  met  with 
wonderful  success.  I  cannot  understand 
how  anyone  can  fail  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  if  we  have  a  poison  in  the 
blood,  such  as  we  certainly  have  if  we 
have  indican,  we  must  eliminate  that 
poison  before  we  can  successfully  treat 
the  disease.  Every  dentist  should  and 
can  make  an  examination  of  the  urine, 
and  determine  whether  there  is  an  excess 
of  acid  and  whether  there  is  indican,  and 
yon  will  find  that  your  patients  will  re- 
corer  much  more  quickly  if  these  are 
eliminated. 

Dr.  Eirk  referred  to  the  burning  up 
of  the  excess.  I  know  from  my  own  per- 
sonal experience  that  during  a  breakdown 
of  my  own  physical  condition  from  ner- 
▼ous  trouble  and  overwork,  after  elimi- 
nating the  nitrogenous  foods  I  began  to 
improve  as  I  began  to  eliminate  the  acid 
and  indican  from  the  blood,  and  I  wish 
that  erexyone  here  would  s^dy  this  pa- 
per and  Dr.  Kirk's  discunion  of  it  after 
their  publication. 

I  wish  to  say  while  on  the  floor  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  to  this  association 
within  the  past  fifteen  years  a  more 
scientific  paper  than  that  of  Dr.  Talbot 
has  been  presented.  We  as  a  profession 
most  begin  the  study  of  tiie  science  of 
medicine,  and  then  prevent  disease,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  fill  teeth  all  the  time. 

Dr.  Talbot  (closing  the  diseuBsion). 
The  only  reply  to  Dr.  Hopkins  that  T 
wish  to  make  is  this,  that  these  pathologic 
conditions  in  the  mouth 'are  due  to  tox- 
ins in  the  blood.  They  can  be  definitely 
studied  by  such  visibk  signs  as  urinary 
analysis.  By  treating  th^  conditions 
of  the  blood,  we  resbne  the  local  mani- 
festations in  the  mouth  to  normal.  We 
do  not  know  much  about  these  toxins. 


but  the  analysis  of  the  urine  tells  us  what 
the  general  condition  of  the  s^tem  is. 

Dr.  Hopkins'  query  as  to  whether  de- 
cay of  the  teeth  is  due  to  indicanuria 
per  86t  is  prompted  by  an  erroneous  im- 
pression. I  wanted  to  bring  out  in  this 
paper  that  tooth-resistance  is  lessened 
from  constitutional  causes.  That  is  why 
we  have  rapid  decay  of  the  teeth ;  at  times 
pulp-degeneration  and  decalcification  go 
on  owing  to  want  of  resistance,  which  is 
due  to  systemic  conditions.  In  working 
along  these  lines,  I  have  come  to  firmly 
believe  that  these  conditions  are  visible 
and  can  be  examined,  as  Dr.  Qray  has 
mentioned.  Dr.  Gray's  experience  has 
been  mine  for  a  number  of  years,  not 
only  with  my  patients  but  also  in  my 
own  condition. 

I  fully  realize  that  one  swallow  does 
not  make  a  summer,  and  I  wish  that 
somebody  in  this  country  or  abroad  would 
take  up  a  similar  line  of  research.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  much  progress 
is  being  made,  although  I  continue  work- 
ing year  in  and  year  out.  I  have  brought 
this  subject  before  the  profession  a  num- 
ber of  times,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  has  taken  up  this  work.  It 
is  very  simple,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
students  should  be  trained  to  find  out 
whether  my  investigations  are  correct  or 
not.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to 
me  personally,  because  I  am  doing  the 
best  I  can.  What  we  need  is  more  re- 
search work  in  our  schools,  and  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  we  have  no  laboratories 
in  the  schools  well  equipped  for  this 
work.  It  would  not  take  long  to  find 
out  whether  this  research  work  is  cor- 
rect or  not,  and  I  hope  that  the  schools 
will  do  something  along  this  line. 

Dr.  Kirk's  remarks  are  rather  con- 
firmatory of  my  views  than  otherwise. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  him  on  the  work 
which  he  is  doing. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  tiie 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Cltdb  Davis, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  entitled  "A  Method  of 
Treatment  of  Purulent  Empyema  of  the 
Maxillary  Sinus." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
42  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 
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Discussion. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Abghinabd,  New  Orleans, 
I  mrni  preface  my  remarks  by 
thanking  the  essayist  for  a  copy  of  his 
paper,  which,  unfortunately,  was  re- 
ceived only  on  the  eve  of  my  departure 
for  this  meeting. 

This  subject — the  treatment  of  em- 
pyema of  the  maxillary  sinus — is  of  great 
interest  both  to  the  dentist  and  the  rhi- 
nologiat,  and  in  recent  years,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  is  rapidly  passing  over  to 
the  field  of  rhinology. 

No  advanced  worker  in  the  combined 
fields  of  stomatology  and  rhinology  has 
failed  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  dis- 
eases of  the  antrum  are  either  of  dental 
or  nasal  origm.  Both  factors  can  and 
do  come  into  play.  The  widely  known 
fact  that  the  upper  second  bicuspid  and 
the  first  and  second  molars  may  present 
the  anomaly  of  their  roots  actually  pro- 
jecting into  the  antrum  renders  such  an 
association  in  the  etiology  of  antrum  af~ 
fections  all  the  more  possible.  But  I  am 
transgressing,  as  the  author  of  the  paper 
well  Ba3rs  *1t  is  not  my  intention  to  deal 
with  the  etiology  or  diagnosis,  but  simply 
to  present  a  method  of  treaiment  which 
has  proved  unusually  successful."  I  fully 
agree  with  the  essayist  when  he  states 
that  external  opening  through  the  oral 
cavity  is  fraught  with  great  danger  from 
secondary  infection,  due  to  the  usually 
unsterile  conation  of  this  cavity.  This 
method  of  irrigating  with  hypodermic 
needle  after  the  closing  of  the  soft  tis- 
sues strongly  appeals  to  me.  The  modus 
operandi  of  treatment  described  by  him, 
although  I  have  never  tried  it,  seems 
pregnant  with  good  results,  and,  I  believe 
with  him,  will  appeal  to  all  as  being  more 
harmonious  widi  the  principles  of  sur- 
gery than  those  nsutJly  advocated. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Geay,  Nashville,  Tenn.  I 
desire  to  say  that  my  discussion  of  the 
paper  must  of  necessity  be  short,  as  I 
received  it  only  a  couple  of  days  before 
leaving  home,  and  I  therefore  did  not 
have  time  to  give  it  such  careful  study  as 
I  should  like  to  have  done,  and  must  rely 
lurgely  upon  an  oral  discussion  instead 


of  a  written  one,  as  is  required  in  dis- 
cussing these  papers. 

Dr.  Davis  has  presented  to  us  a  good 
paper,  and  I  agree  with  him  in  some 
particulars. 

He  did  not  go  into  the  discussion  of 
the  diagnosis  of  the  case  to  such  an 
extent  as  he  should.  He  gives  no 
consideration  whatever  to  the  condition 
of  the  face,  or  of  the  bones  surrounding 
the  cavity.  He  has  dwelt  largely  up(m 
the  treatment,  and  states  that  it  la  oalj 
with  the  treatment  that  he  is  dealing. 
He  speaks  of  the  diagnosis  in  a  short 
paragraph,  and  says  that  we  can  de- 
termine the  conditions,  or  determine 
whether  there  is  any  pus  formation. 

My  opinion  is  ^at  a  thorough  diag- 
nosis should  be  made  before  apy  treat- 
ment a  undertaken.  It  has  been  my  ob- 
servation that  a  majority  of  these  cases 
are  brought  about  by  arrest  of  develop* 
ment  of  the  maxillary  and  of  the  bones 
surroimding  the  cavity.  Where  we  find 
an  arrest  of  development  we  are  likely 
to  find  conditions  that  do  not  exist  in  the 
ordinary  normal  case. 

Even  the  rhinologist  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  f  that  there  has  been 
an  arrest  of  development  in  the  nasal 
cavity  as  well  as  in  the  bones  surround- 
ing the  maxillary  sinus.  To  my  mind, 
it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  where 
we  have  an  arrest  of  development  of  the 
nasal  bones  and  of  the  bones  surrounding 
the  antrum,  the  antra-nasal  openings  are 
very  frequently  closed. 

The  essayist  mentions  the  fact  that  we 
are  likely  to  have,  and  frequently  do  have, 
trouble  produced  by  the  teeth.  If  we 
examine  the  bones  carefully,  we  will  find 
that  in  the  arrest  of  development  the 
bones  have  grown  tiiinner,  and  that  the 
cavity  is  crowded  upon  itself;  the  teeth 
have  not  been  arrested  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  bones  surrounding  the  cav- 
ity lying  next  to  the  alveolar  process  and 
therefore  penetrating  the  latter. 

Upon  the  m<wt  diflScult  part  of  the 
treatment  the  essayist  has  not  touched. 
He  states  that  his  method  is  to  pene- 
trato  the  bone  above  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess, and'  drain  the  antrum.  This  opeu- 
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lag  is  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  cavity.  Now,  in  moat 
of  the  cases  which  I  have  oWrred  by 
dissection,  I  find  that  there  are  many 
divisions  of  the  bone,  and  these  wool^ 
be  hard  to  explore.  These  divisionB  or 
lobes  are  of  such  a  character  that  they 
will  not  drain  from  one  to  another,  and 
as  a  result  the  operator  cannot  find  them ; 
they  are  overlooked  in  passing  the  probe 
into  the  cavity.  The  operator  should 
therefore  produce  an  opening  large 
enough  to  allow  perfect  exploration. 
Should  these  divisions  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  if  one  of  the  lobes  be  drained 
the  other  is  overlooked,  then  the  latter  di- 
vision would  not  drain  until  it  is  suffi- 
ciently filled  with  pus,  which  passes  over 
into  the  other  lobe,  and  so  on.  I  have 
found  as  many  as  four  of  these  divisions ; 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
operator  to  drain  all  the  lobes,  even  using 
the  lowest  point  in  the  antrum,  and  if 
he  knew  where  the  lowest  point  was  lo- 
cated. 

The  essayist's  treatment  would  pos- 
sibly be  all  right,  and  the  disease  would 
yield  readily,  if  he  had  a  normal  cavity 
to  deal  with,  but  in  tiie  majority  of  these 
eases  it  would  not  be  applicable. 

If  we  were  able  to  dissect  the  bones 
of  this  cavity  and  of  the  frontal  sinus, 
we  should  &ad  in  the  formation  of  the 
bcme  that  at  some  period  there  had  been 
an  aire&t  of  development,  and  as  a  con- 
seqneiux  a  greater  effort  would  be  re- 
quired than  be  has  put  forth  in  his  pa- 
per. Since  not  all  cases  are  normal,  he 
must  go  further  in  the  treatment,  and 
curette  if  necessary. 

I  have  found  in  some  of  these  cavi- 
ties little  top-like^  pockets,  with  the  small 
end  of  the  top  pointing  downward. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  make  myself 
dear  or  not,  but  if  you  make  dissections 
Toiu  will  in  many  skulls  find  these  pus 
pockets. 

In  nearly  all  cases  you  will  find  a  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  malar  bone,  an 
abnormal  formation  of  the  maxillary, 
and  a  compression  of  the  nasal  bones, 
as  a  result  the  bone  is  often  twisted  and 
a  tortuous  canal  is  present  ratiier  than 
a  normally  rounded  cell. 


Dr.  J.  E.  Power,  Providence,  R.  I. 
I  first  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  paper  and  say  that  I  agree  with 
nearly  everything  that  the  essayist  has 
to  say.  In  connection  with  the  irrigation 
of  the  antrum  by  means  of  the  hypo- 
dermic syringe,  I  fail  to  see  how  he  brings 
about  that  irrigation.  I  do  some  oral  sur- 
gical work  myself,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  would  need  a  specially  con- 
structed syringe  with  a  large  barrel,  to 
carry  a  sufficient  amount  of  medicament 
into  tiie  antrum.  If  yon  use  a  syringe 
seven  or  eight  times,  and  make  seven  or 
eight  insertions,  it  seems  that  there 
would  be  a  greater  probability  of  infec- 
tion from  the  greater  number  of  perfora- 
tions than  were  the  opening  left  open. 

The  other  gentlemen  described  some 
abnormal  cases.  In  my  experience  wi& 
cases  of  diseased  antra,  if  the  disease  does 
not  yield  to  treabnent  in  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  I  resort  to  curettage  of 
the  antrum.  I  believe  that  in  this  work 
a  sufficiently  large  hole  should  be  made 
to  allow  the  operator  to  see  what  he  is 
doing,  otherwise  he  is  wasting  time,  and 
it  is  my  experience  that  the  dentist  sel- 
dom makes  an  opening  large  enough  to 
see  what  he  is  doing.  I  make  it  a  rule, 
if  a  case  does  not  promptly  respond  to 
treatment,  to  make  an  opening  large 
enough  to  allow  the  insertion  of  a  me- 
dium-^ized  curette,  and  scrape. the  walls 
thoroughly.  The  only  disagreeable  fea- 
ture of  this  method  of  procednre  is  the 
hemorrhage.  Yet  I  question  very  much 
whether  the  patient  experiences  much 
more  discomfort  from  that  method  than 
from  the  constant  irritation  of  the  in- 
sertion of  the  syringe  and  the  daily 
irrigation. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Talbot,  Chicago,  111.  I 
simply  wish  to  confirm  the  remarks  made 
by  Dr.  Gray.  I  have  given  considerable 
attention  to  this  subject  and  I  have 
recorded  the  examination  of  many  thou- 
sand skulls,  showing  that  these  parti- 
tions are  very  common  in  cases  of  ar- 
rested development  of  the  face,  which  of 
course  involves  the  antrum.  These  par- 
titions are  never  fully  formed.  There 
is  always  an  opening  through  the  par- 
tition from  one  space  to  another  at  the 
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upper  border.  I  have  seen  three  or  fonr 
of  these  partitions  in  one  antrum,  and 
therefore,  in  the  few  cases  which  I  have 
treated,  after  malriTig  an  opening  fiom 
the  nose  into  tiie  an^m,  I  have  invari- 
ably placed  the  patient  in  a  lecnmbent 
position  on  the  abdomen,  with  Mb  head 
down,  so  that  the  secretions  could  pass 
out.  Dr.  Gray's  experience  and  my  own 
would  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  treat- 
ment recommended  by  the  essayist  is  not 
entirely  proper,  simply  because  I  doubt 
whether  he  can  obtain  results.  He  may 
in  some  cases,  but  as  a.  rule  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  his 
method  of  treatment. 

Dr.  Davis  (closing  the  discussion). 
As  I  stated  in  the  paper,  it  was  not  my 
intention  to  go  into  the  technique  of  the 
surgery  of  this  operation.  I  fully  agree 
with  Dr.  Gray  as  to  finding  cribriform 
processes  in  the  antrum  whl^  divide  the 
antrum  into  different  cavities,  and  I 
merely  alluded  to  that  when  I  said  that 
there  are  cases  which  demand  curetting. 
We  do  find  such  cases,  but  I  passed 
hurriedly  over  the  sui^cal  part  of  it. 
I  did  not  state  where  or  how  you  should 
go  into  the  sinus,  except  at  iiie  time  of 
final  closure  of  the  opening. 

As  to  the  cribriform  processes  which 
divide  the  antrum  into  cavities  in  antrum 
disease,  it  is  necessary  to  break  liiose 
down,  and  curette  the  entire  cavity. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  drainage. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  obtain  complete 
drainage  through  the  proper  opening  is 
to  pass  a  small  spoon-shaped  curette  to 
the  most  distant  portion  of  the  antrum, 
and  after  inverting,  to  drag  it  out  \mtil 
it  comes  out  at  the  opening.  You  will 
thus  be  able  to  break  down  these  pro- 
cesses and  secure  perfect  drainage  there. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  forced  into 
the  antrum  depends  on  what  is  back  of 
the  hypodermic  needle.  If  you  only  wish 
to  put  in  a  small  quantity,  the  ordinary 
sized  needle  is  all  that  is  necessary,  but 
if  you  wish  to  irrigate  thoroughly,  you 
will  have  to  use  a  larger  barrel.  You 
can  abo  apply  a  continuous  pump  be- 
hind the  hypodermic  needle,  or  take  a 
small  tube  attached  to  a  water-bottle  and 
slip  it  over  the  needle.    I  did  not  go 


into  the  details  of  this  procedure.  What 
I  wished  to  suggest  was  that  when  the 
antrum  comes  to  close  after  it  has  been 
treated,  instead  of  inserting  a  tube  and 
allowing  it  to  remain,  we  ^ould  try  to 
induce  the  soft  tissues  to  close  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  order  to  shut  out  infection 
from  the  nasal  cavity ;  by  then  penetrat- 
ing the  antrum  in  different  directions,  we 
are  able  to  irrigate  the  cavity  and  place 
it  in  an  antiseptic  condition,  and  not 
subject  it  to  the  infection  that  comes 
from  the  month  in  using  tampons. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Thomas  B. 
Habtzell,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on 
'^oot-Tip  Amputation  and  External 
Drainage  for  Dental  Abscess^,"  as  fol- 
lows: 

Boot-Tip  Amputation  and  Eitbbnal 
Draikags!  fob  Dental  Abscesses. 

Abscessed  teeth  are  a  cause  of  great 
distress  in  the  average  dental  practice  to 
both  dentist  and  patient;  to  the  patient 
because  of  the  intense  pain  in  acute  caaes 
and  the  tedious  treatment  in  chronic 
cases;  to  the  dentist  because  of  the  fre- 
quent failures  necessitating  a  loss  of 
teeth. 

Time  and  experience  have  taught  to 
surgeons  that  the  safest  rule  to  follow  in 
pus  infections  is  to  evacuate  the  pus 
early,  and  to  provide  free  drainage  by 
keeping  the  wound  open  so  that  it  must 
build  in  from  the  bottom,  permitting  the 
surface  to  heal  last.  When  an  izrfecticm 
is  managed  in  this  fashion,  sacoeaB  is 
reasonably  certain. 

This  is  just  as  true  of  the  dental  ab- 
scess as  of  any  other  form  of  pus  in- 
fection ;  but  to  accomplish  a  cure  is  far 
less  easy  in  dental  than  in  most  other 
forms  of  abscess,  for  two  or  three  rea- 
sons. The  focus  is  deep  and  correspond- 
ingly difficult  to  reach,  and  the  drain- 
age is  difficult  to  maintain,  because  the 
mucous  membrane  grows  fast,  thus  shut- 
ting off  the  drainage.  To  succeed  in 
this  work,  make  the  root-canal  of  the 
affected  tooth  as  nearly  sterile  as  poB- 
sible,  and  fill  it  with  diloro-perdia  and 
gutta-percha  points.    This  haTiog  been 
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done,  inject  the  tissue  over  the  end  of 
the  absceBsed  root  with  a  three  per  cent 
lolntion  of  alypin,  and  wait  fhiee  min- 
utes for  the  alypin  to  accomplish  thorough 
anesthesia.  Alypin  is  non-poigonous  and 
non-astringent,  and  the  tissues  heal  more 
leadilj  after  its  nse  thaa  after  the  ap- 

?lication  of  any  other  local  anesthetic 
have  ever  used. 

After  Uie  anesthesia  is  perfect,  with  a 
trephine  take  out  a  button  of  soft  tissue 
as  large  as  yon  can  without  interfering 
with  the  roots  of  adjoining  teeth.  Then, 
with  series  of  pear-shaped  burs  ranging 
from  No.  5  to  No.  10,  penetrate  the  bone 
to  the  root-end,  burring  off  the  root-end 
sufficiently  to  obliterate  all  evidences  of 
infection  and  leaving  a  clean  oval  or 
round  hole  in  the  tissues.  Then  wash 
out  the  debris  and  pack  the  wound  with 
cotton  or  gauze  saturated  in  sandarac 
varnish,  wedging  the  surface  of  the 
wound  open  while  lightly  packing  its 
bottom.  Allow  this  dressing  to  remain 
long  enough  to  permit  the  formation  of  a 
good  layer  of  granxdation  tissue.  Thk 
requires  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours.  You  will  note  that  your  dressing 
when  removed  is  hard,  although  when 
being  placed  in  the  wound  it  was  soft 
and  easy  of  introduction,  thus  forming 
the  most  ideal  substance  for  dressing  any 
form  of  abscess  where  the  surface  tends 
to  heal  faster  than  the  bottom  of  the 
wound.  The  lack  of  this  quality  in  the 
ordinary  gauze  or  cotton  dressing,  per- 
mitting wounds  of  this  character  to  heal 
on  the  surface  readily,  thus  covering  the 
infected  area  before  nature  has  had  time 
to  biuld  in  scar  tissue,  is  the  most  com- 
mon cause  of  failure  in  these  cases,  and 
can  be  entirely  overcome  by  saturating 
the  dreeing  with  ordinary  sandarac 
varnish. 

This  operation  is  comparatively  sim- 
ple, and  if  the  sandarac  dressings  are 
penisted  in  till  the  wound  is  thoroughly 
healed  from  the  bottom  outward,  is  a 
most  satisfactory  one,  as  yon  may  jndge 
from  my  percentage  of  failures,  whidi 
is  a  trifle  less  than  seven  per  cent,  in 
three  hundred  and  fifty-one  cases  treated 
in  this  way.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
dade  loot-amputationB  in  teeth  uSected 


with  pyorrhea,  but  refer  only  to  that 
class  of  dentd.  abscess  in  which  root- 
canal  drainage  proved  useless. 

This  completed  the  work  of  Section 
III,  and  the  chairman.  Dr.  McMillen,  de- 
clared tite  section  adjourned  sine  die. 


Thb  Clinics. 

yote.~T>r.  G.  E.  Savage,  Wort^ster,  Mass., 
diainnaD  of  the  Clinic  Committee,  through 
the  magazines  and  personal  letters,  invited 
clinicians  to  send  in  a  report  of  their  clinics. 
The  following  reports  were  courteously  sent 
for  publication.  If  more  clinicians  had  com- 
plied with  the  request,  a  fuller  report  would 
have  been  rendered  by  the  chaimuui. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Patson,  Castine,  Me.  "An- 
chorage of  Alloy  Fillings." 

A  method  was  demonstrated  of  anchor- 
ing alloy  fillings  in  badly  decayed  teeth 
and  conserving  the  maximum  amount  of 
tooth-substance  by  using  a  double-headed 
brass  gold-plated  rivet,  letting  one  head 
of  the  rivet  rest  in  the  narrow  anchor- 
age and  the  other  head  in  the  mass  of 
the  filling,  the  rivet  preventing  the 
smaller  part  of  the  filling  or  anchorage 
from  breaking  away.  The  sulcus  usually 
used  for  anchorage  is  cut  away,  just  as 
little  as  possible,  after  the  caries  has  been 
removed  and  room  is  thus  made  slightly 
larger  than  the  rivet. 

Dr.  C.  Edson  Abbott,  Franklin,  Mass. 
"Gold  or  Amalgam  Fillings  Inserted  on 
Soft  Cement,  Burnished  under  a  Cloth 
Strip." 

There  are  many  occasions  where  it  is 
desirable  to  insert  metal  fillings  over 
soft  cement,  to  perfectly  seal  the  cavity, 
to  preserve  the  color  of  the  teeth,  to  save 
thermal  shock,  to  retain  the  filling  and 
to  sustain  the  tooth.  After  the  cavity 
is  prepared,  a  thin  layer  of  some  soft 
stic^  cement  is  placed  over  the  cavity. 
The  annealed  cohesive  gold  foil  or  fiber 
gold  or  amalgam,  as  indicated,  is  placed 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  cavity,  a 
fresh  strip  of  cotton  or  linen  tape  is 
held  over  the  whole  cavity,  as  in  taking 
a  matrix  for  a  porcelain  inlay,  and  the 
whole  metallic  filling  is  burnished  to  an 
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accurate  adaptation  with  the  cavity  wall. 
The  cloth  strip  is  removed.  In  the  case 
of  a  gold  filling,  after  the  cement  has 
hardened,  gold  is  added  to  nearly  com- 
plete the  conitour.  Then  the  maiginB 
are  cleared  of  (xment,  and  more  gold  is 
burnished  on  to  complete  the  contour. 

In  case  of  an  amalgam  filling,  the  ce- 
ment is  removed  from  the  margins  and 
more  amalgam  is  added  at  once,  using  a 
matrix  in  most  approximal  cavities,  and 
the  filling  is  completed. 

Drs.  V.  M.  RuNDLE,  Newton,  N.  J., 
and  Horace  I.  Beemer,  Newton,  N.  J. 
"Gold  Filling." 

The  clinics  of  Drs.  Bundle  and  Beemer 
consisted  of  Dr.  Bundle  preparing  on  the 
first  day  a  cavity  on  the  mesio-occlusal 
surface  of  an  upper  left  molar  and  mak- 
ing a  gold  fiUii^  in  this  tooth  according 
to  the  methods  of  Dr.  G.  V.  Black;  the 
following  day  Dr.  Beemer  prepared  and 
filled  by  the  same  methods  ■  a  cavity  in 
the  disto-occlusal  surface  of  the  upper 
left  second  bicuspid  in  the  same  patient 
as  Dr.  Bundle  had  operated  on  the  pre- 
vious  day,  thus  bringing  two  of  these 
fillings  approximating  each  other,  and 
showing  the  advantages  of  Dr.  Black's 
methods  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  bring- 
ing out  with  special  emphasis  the  re- 
stored interproximal  space  and  the  small 
rounded  contact  point. 

The  cavity  margins  were  extended 
buccally,  lingually,  and  gingivally  into 
areas  of  comparative  immunity  from  de- 
cay. The  cavities  were  made  with  the 
occlusal  step-anchorage,  flat  gingival  and 
occlusal  seats,  and  parallel  walls.  No 
undercuts  or  pits  were  made  as  aids  for 
retaining  the  filling,  but  the  general  box- 
like shape  of  the  cavity  and  thorough 
condensation  of  the  filling  material  were 
depended  upon  for  retention. 

This  form  of  preparation  makes  every 
part  of  the  cavity  readily  accessible,  so 
that  the  filling  may  be  made  with  a 
single  plugger.  Dr.  Black's  and  Dr. 
Wedelstaedt's  special  catting  instruments 
were  used  in  preparing  the  cavities. 

The  gingival  third  of  the  cavity  was 
filled  with  unannealed  gold,  by  placing 
a  cylinder  in  each  of  the  gingival  angles 


and  a  third  cylinder  between  them, 
securely  keying  the  whole  mass  into 
place.  The  remainder  of  the  filling  was 
made  with  annealed  gold.  The  gold  was 
specially  rolled  into  cylinders  and  pel- 
lets of  definite  sizes  from  No.  4  unan- 
nealed gold  foil,  in  tiie  manner  taught 
by  Dr.  Black. 

For  condensing  the  gold  a  hand  mal- 
let was  used  by  a  traimd  assistant,  giv- 
ing a  blow  of  about  ten  pounds,  and  the 
force  of  the  blow  was  au^nented  by  hand 
pressure  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds, 
thus  insuring  thorough  condensation,  and 
the  gold  during  the  process  of  building 
wsa  malleted  firmly  against  the  approxi- 
mating surface  of  the  adjacent  tooth  at 
the  point  where  approximal  contact  was 
to  be  made  on  the  finished  filling. 

The  excess  of  gold  in  Uie  interproximal 
space  was  removed  with,  a  Black  saw,  and 
the  filling  trimmed  to  form  with  Wedel- 
staedt  interproximal  trimmers  and  Black 
knives,  careful  attention  being  paid  du- 
ring this  trimming  not  to  disturb  the  ap- 
proximal contact,  after  which  the  whole 
filling  was  given  a  final  polish,  follow- 
ing Dr.  Black's  method  throu^ont  the 
whole  procedure. 

Dr.  GiLBEBT  M.  Obiswold,  Hartford. 
Conn.  '"The  Burnished  'Co-Ad'  FUl- 
ing." 

Prepare  the  cavity  and  its  margins, 
as  your  judgment  indicates,  avoiding  re- 
taining pits  and  deep  grooves  as  uanally 
made  with  an  inverted  cone  bur.  Make 
undercuts  with  round  or  oval  burs  and 
as  shallow  as  would  be  sufficient  to  re- 
tain the  gold  without  the  use  of  cement. 
Experience  having  taught  not  to  depend 
wholly  upon  the  adhesive  property  of  the 
cement,  although  in  many  cases  it  would 
be  sufficient.  Select  instrumexitB  with 
polished  surfaces-  adapted  to  t^e  size, 
shape,  and  location  of  the  cavity.  In 
starting  the  filling  use  as  large  a  point 
as  you  conveniently  can,  and  one  adapted 
to  the  undercut  of  the  cavity — it  spreads 
the  gold  more  smoothly  and  there  is  less 
of  the  "evening  up"  process  later  on. 
Place  your  fiber  gold  upon  the  annealer. 
cut  or  tear  it  into  pieces  of  various  sizes 
— ^none  large — also  your  cylinders  and 
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rolled  gold  if  you  choose  those.  Turn 
on  the  current,  and  the  gold  will  be 
heated  by  the  time  the  cement  is  ready. 
In  selecting  a  cement  for  lining  the  cav- 
ity take  one  tiiat  is  "stic^'  when  mixed 
thin  enough  to  quickly  and  smoothly 
flow  over  tiie  floor  and  walls  of  the  cav- 
ity. 

Mix  the  cement  quickly  but  thor- 
oughly, carrying  it  to  the  cavity  before 
it  reaUy  begins  to  set;  a  double-end 
Inyonet-shaped  amalgam  instrument  No. 
i  of  E.  J.  Ladmore's  set  is  good  for  the 
majority  of  cavities,  using  of  course  the 
larger  or  smaller  end  according  to  the 
cavity.  Do  not  use  a  steel  spatula  in  mix- 
ing the  cement,  as  it  is  very  liable  to 
leave  a  stain  that  will  show  through  the 
enamel  walla,  especially  if  the  walls  ore 
thin.  If  you  have  succeeded  in  quickly 
placing  the  cement  in  the  cavity  wwt  a 
few  seconds  for  it  to  begin  to  set,  then 
carry  the  fiber  gold  to  place,  pressing  it 
well  into  the  groove,  and  if  necessary 
holding  it  with  a  fine  point  while  you 
pack  other  pieces,  so  that  the  attachment 
with  the  cement  may  not  be  disturbed 
or  broken,  until  the  floor  and  walls  of 
the  cavity  are  well  covered.  Sometimes 
after  having  covered  the  cavity  with 
fiber  gold  it  is  well  to  wait  a  very  short 
time  to  be  sure  that  the  cement  is  well 
hardened  before  continuing  the  filling; 
but  nsnally  the  heat  from  the  gold  and 
bnmtsber  has  hastened  the  setting  suf- 
ficiently to  prevent  any  delay. 

After  removing  any  overlapping  ce- 
ment, and  making  sure  that  the  margins 
are  free  from  it,  the  filling  can  be  con- 
tinued, using  fiber  gold  or  cylinders  or 
both.  I  have  found  it  of  advantage  to 
use  both,  as  the  cohesive  property  of  the 
fiber  gold  seems  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  foil,  and  if  for  any  reason  the 
foil  does  not  unite,  place  in  a  piece  of 
fiber  gold,  and  coh^ion  will  usually  be 
re-established.  After  the  first  layer  or 
two  of  fiber  gold,  cylinders  or  foil  in 
anj  preferred  form  are  largely  used,  as 
tbey  bnmish  to  place  more  smoothly,  and 
I  believe  more  solidly;  in  the  'leveling 
up"  process,  however,  fiber  gold  spreads 
more  readily  and  is  of  great  advantage. 
I  like  foil,  especially  for  the  surface,  and 


in  many  cases  a  layer  of  rolled  gold 
works  beautifully  and  leaves  a  fine  sur- 
face. ...  In  placing  the  pieces  of  gold, 
first  press  them  gently  to  place  before 
buniishing.  This  saves  dragging  and 
displacement  before  the  attachment  is 
made.  Burnish  each  piece.  This  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  as  a  dense  fill- 
ing cannot  be  made  if  several  pieces  are 
placed  before  burnishing.  Trim  and 
polish  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  clinician  that  the  secret 
of  success  lies  wholly  in  the  annealing  of 
the  gold  and  in  the  proper  application  of 
the  required  degree  of  heat. 

We  do  not  give  as  much  credit  to  the 
blued  burnisher  as  some  do,  for  although 
a  burnisher  nicely  blued  and  highly  pol- 
ished by  a  skilful  instrument-maker  af- 
fords a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  a 
highly  polished  instrument  not  blued  will 
accomplish  the  same  results.  But  an 
electric  annealer  is  necessary  for  guaran- 
teeing the  best  results.  If  an  electric 
current  is  not  obtainable,  anneal  the  gold 
on  a  sheet  of  mica. 

Some  of  the  points  in  favor  of  insert- 
ing a  filling  by  this  method  are : 

(1)  We  believe  it  to  secure  a  thor- 
oughly tight  filling,  and  one  which  bet- 
ter supports  the  walls  of  a  cavity,  in 
many  cases  lessening  the  need  of  "ex- 
tension for  prevention." 

(2)  It  gives  a  very  firm  filling,  as  it 
adheres  to  the  waUs  as  well  as  being  re- 
tained mechanically. 

(3)  It  gives  a  very  dense  filling,  as 
none  but  polished  surfaces  are  used  in 
condensing  the  gold. 

(4)  The  insertion  of  the  filling  is 
much  easier  for  the  patient,  as  the  mal- 
let is  not  necessary. 

(5)  It  is  also  much  easier  for  the 
operator,  as  there  is  no  chance  for 
"rocking'  and  much  less  strain  upon  the 
eyes,  as  larger  points  can  be  used. 

(6)  It  is  a  saver  of  time,  although  it 
requires  quite  as  much  thoroughness  as 
any  other  filling. 

(7)  It  is  more  compatible  with  tooth- 
structure,  causing  less  tliermal  irritation. 

In  closing,  I  would  say  that  for  the 
last  three  years  we  have  almost  wholly 
used  the  method  described;  in  fact,  we 
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have  had  occasion  to  use  the  mallet  but 
little  during  that  period  of  time,  and  in 
many  cases  only  to  test  the  d^uit?  of 
certain  fillings  and  to  be  more  thoKni^hly 
convinced  that  a  solid  filling  was  pro- 
duced. We  are  more  and  more  realiz- 
ing the  great  belief  which  is  afforded  to 
the  patient  by  being  freed  from  the  blows 
of  the  mallet,  and  the  consequent  satis- 
faction to  the  operator.  During  these 
three  years  we  have  had  opportunihr  to 
observe  many  of  the  fillings  inserted  by 
this  method,  and  ve  are  more  and  more 
convinced  that  it  is  an  excellent  one. 

As  we  80  largely  depend  upon  the  co- 
hesive properties  of  the  gold  in  this 
method  of  filling,  and  as  we  make  an  ad- 
hesive filling  by  the  use  of  the  cement, 
it  is  suggested  that  we  term  it  tiie  "co- 
ad"  meSiod  of  filling. 

Dr.  C.  Epson  Abbott,  Franklin,  Mass. 

"Alcohol  and  Asbestos  Investment." 

This  is  an  investment  for  holding  du- 
ring soldering  small  bridges,  Richmond 
crowns,  orthodontia  apparatus,  gold  in- 
lay matrices,  posts  and  caps,  etc. 

The  pieces  to  be  soldered  are  vraxed 
together  as  usual,  whiting  in  water  being 
painted  on  the  facings  and  where  sol- 
der is  not  desired,  and  invested  in  al- 
cohol and  long-fiber  asbestos  as  supplied 
by  hardware  stores  or  plumbing  estab- 
lishments, the  whole  resting  on  a  small 
tray  of  nickel  or  platinum.  A  match  is 
touched  to  the  alcohol,  and  when  it  is 
entirely  burnt  off  powdered  borax  is 
sprinkled  on  the  joints  and  the  case  is 
ready  for  soldering.  By  this  method  all 
moisture  and  wax  is  burned  off,  and  the 
parts  are  held  accurately.  The  porous 
investment  allows  the  blowpipe  flame  to 
heat  up  the  case  quickly  from  undei^ 
neath.  Being  equally  heated  the  solder 
flows  like  water  to  a  perfect  rounded  con- 
tour. The  case  is  allowed  to  stand  until 
it  is  cold.  This  method  produces  ideal 
results,  with  a  great  saving  of  time  in 
waiting,  in  soldering,  and  in  finishing, 
with  no  cracked  facings. 

Dr.  N.  A.  Stanley,  New  Bedford, 

Mass.  "Treatment  of  a  Case  of  Pyor- 
rhea by  Using  the  Carr  Instruments." 


Dr.  Stanley  operated  upon  a  practical 
case  of  pyorrhea,  a  few  of  the  teeth  hav- 
ing been  previously  treated,  and  clearly 
showed  the  results  to  be  obtained  from 
this  first  and  most  essential  step  in  the 
treatment  of  pyorrhea,  viz,  a  tiioroagh 
scaling. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  Bayonne,  N".  J. 
"Vibration  and  Dental  Massage." 

By  means  of  a  simple  device  and  of 
a  few  special  instruments.  Dr.  Mitchell 
demonstrated  on  a  patient  his  method  of 
utilizing  the  benefits  of  vibration  and 
massage  treatment  in  dental  troubles 
where  such  treatment  is  advised  or  where 
it  would  prove  beneficial. 

A  small  metallic  disk  out  of  balance 
is  placed  in  the  handpiece  of  the  dental 
engine,  and  the  handpiece  is  held  veil 
back  and  firmly  in  the  hand  by  a  strap 
passing  over  the  back  of  the  hand.  This 
leaves  the  hand  and  the  fijigers  free, 
while  the  engine  imparts  a  high  degree 
of  vibration  to  the  hand  itself.  A  series 
of  small  rubber  terminals  is  mounted  on 
disk  mandrels  bent  at  right  angles  for 
convenience  and  used  in  the  engine  bit- 
holder.  The  fingers  being  free,  the  hand 
can  be  employed  in  the  use  of  any  instru- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  the  hand 
being  in  vibration  imparts  that  vibration 
to  the  instrument  and  to  the  part  under 
treatment. 

Although  small  and  especially  adapted 
for  use  inside  the  moudi,  tiiis  imparta, 
if  necessary,  as  heavy  a  vibration  as  the 
large  machines  used  for  general  massage 
treatment. 

Dr.  Mitchell  reports  good  results  in  his 
own  practice  for  the  past  two  years.  By 
the  stimulation  and  re-establuhment  of 
arterial  and  lymphatic  circulation,  both 
in  the  face  and  in  the  mouHi,  he  haa 
been  able  to  arrest  many  cases  of  threat- 
ening alveolar  abscess,  and  to  hasten 
a  cure  even  after  pus  had  formed.  The 
massage  treatment  is  of  great  value  if 
the  tissues  are  so  sensitive  that  they 
cannot  be  touched  by  the  hand.  The 
hand  by  means  of  vibration  can  gently 
massage  the  tissues  vrithout  causing  pain 
to  the  patient. 

This  method  can  also  be  used  as  an 
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after-treatment  in  cases  of  pyorrhea ;  the 
gum  tissue  soon  becomes  firm  and  healthy. 
It  is  especially  indicated  in  bleeding 
of  the  gums  following  the  use  of  the 
tooth-brush  by  the  patient.  Three  treat- 
ments of  from  ten  to  fifteen  mmntes* 
duration  generally  effect  a  curCj  es- 
pecially if  the  patient  makes  daily  use 
of  the  rubber  tooth-brush  after  having 
applied  the  standard  brush. 

As  for  the  literature  on  this  subject, 
an  able  but  long-forgotten  paper  of  the 
late  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Rehfuss  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  IniemaUondl  Denial  Jour- 
nal, another  one  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Allen  in 
the  Dental  Cosmos  for  March  1907,  p. 
305 ;  another  by  Dr.  A.  "W.  Harlan  in  the 
same  number  of  the  Cosmos^  p.  281^  and 
one  by  the  author  himself  in  the  Dental 
Brief  for  April  1908,  p.  204. 

The  clinician  presents  to  the  profes- 
sion a  simple  device  that  enables  any 
practitioner  to  utilize  any  type  of  denttQ 
engine  for  giving  his  patients  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  this  modem  and 
approved  treatment. 

Dr.  Wm.  E.  Chenert,  Boston,  Mass. 
"Oral  Surgery." 

Of  late  years  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  mouth-breathing.  Its  effects 
have  been  studied  not  only  by  the  rhi- 
nologist  but  by  the  dentist,  and  it  has 
been  justly  found  to  be  the  wide-open 
door  to  many  diseases. 

To  the  dentist,  persistent  mouth- 
bieathing  means  in  adolescence  deformed 
d^tal  arch  and  irregular  teetii,  the  op- 
portunity of  harboring  multitudes  of  bac- 
teria favoring  the  people's  disease — den- 
tal caries — and  inviting  tuberculosis  and 
gastric  disorders. 

The  rhinologist  thinks  of  the  per- 
verted air-current  and  its  bad  effects. 
The  inspired  air  in  passing  through  the 
sormal  nose  i»  strained  from  dust  and 
hacteria,  is  warmed  and  moistened,  and 
after  having  been  thus  purified  is  pre- 
pared for  entering  the  trachea  and  lungs 
without  causing  irritation.  This  is  very 
imperfectly  done  when  the  air  passes 
through  the  mouth.  Persistent  mouth- 
hreathing  canaes  dulled  sense  of  smell  and 
tiste,  interference  witti  hearing  and  often 


deafness,  changes  in  the  quality  of  the 
voice,  and  frequently  catarrh^  condi- 
tions. Lack  of  drainage  and  ventilation 
of  the  nose  also  means  increased  irrita- 
tion and  opportunity  for  infection. 
There  is  also  interference  with  proper 
oxygenation.  In  fact,  good  healm  and 
facial  beauty  demand  a  normal  nose 
rightly  used  at  all  times. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  mouth- 
breathing  are  as  follows:  (1)  adenoids, 
(2)  enlarged  tonsils,  (3)  deviated  septa, 
(4)  hypertrophied  turbinates,  and  (5) 
polypi;  and  we  should  always  remember 
habit  as  a  cause,  if  these  obstructions 
have  been  removed.  I  believe  all  den- 
tists should  have  a  good  working  knowl- 
edge of  these  conditions,  and  a  closer  re- 
lationship between  dentist  and  rhinolo- 
gist is  desirable.  Today  we  shall  consider 
adenoids,  and  tomorrow  the  other  sub- 
jects referred  to. 

In  my  clinic  at  the  Boston  Dispensary 
I  have  recently  examined  the  records  of 
3000  children  under  fifteen,  and  I  find 
the  book  diagnosis  entered  in  nearly 
sixty-five  per  cent,  to  be  adenoids  or 
adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils.  Ballenger 
says  it  has  been  estimated  that  adenoids 
are  present  in  children  otherwise  normal 
in  from  one  to  nine  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
examined.  Sill  says  that  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  children  in  his 
general  clinic  have  adenoids  or  have  had 
them  removed.  In  deaf-mutes  the  per- 
centage is  much  larger — fifty  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
ear  troubles  are  due  to  adenoids.  Kyle 
says  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  patients 
having  adenoids  have  some  degree  of 
deafness.  Woakes  says  ninety-five  per 
cent.,  Dench  that  more  than  half  show 
trouble  with  the  ear.  In  a  series  of  120 
cases,  twenty-six  had  lung  troubles. 

It  is  estimated  that  eighty-four  per 
cent,  of  chronic  nasal  diseases  are  due 
to  adenoids.  According  to  Wells,  ade- 
noids constitute  eighty-eight  per  cent,  of 
all  affections  of  the  vault  of  the  pharynx 
and  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  diseases 
of  the  upper  throat,  generally  including 
the  fauces.  Faught  states  that  the  high 
contracted  arch  and  respiratory  qbstruc- 
tion  are  coincident  in  about  forty-three 
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per  cent,  of  the  cases.   I  feel  sure  that 

if  a  more  careful  examination  were  made 
this  would  be  foimd  in  nearly  all  the 
cases. 

The  cause  of  respiratory  obstruction 
which  leads  to  mouth-breathing  in  chil- 
dren and  to  irregular  dentition  is  pre- 
eminently adenoids. 

In  1876,  Joseph  Meyer  of  Copenhagen 
first  described  this  condition,  and  to  him 
the  world  owes  mudi  for  improved  health 
and  longevity. 

Holt  says,  speaking  of  adenoids :  'It 
is  a  very  common  condition  and  one  very 
much  neglected  by  the  general  prac- 
titioner. It  is  the  source  of  more  dis- 
comfort and  the  origin  of  more  minor 
ailments  than  almost  any  other  path- 
ological condition  in  children." 

Adenoids  are  hypertrophied  lymph 
glands  situated  at  the  upper  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  naao-pharyni  or,  as 
we  often  say,  the  vault  of  the  i^aiynx. 
Lymphoid  tissue  shonld  nonnaily  exist 
in  the  post-nasal  space,  but  by  irritation, 
inflammation,  and  infection  this  velvety 
tissue  becomes  chronically  enlarged  and 
so  materially  obstructs  the  normal  air- 
current.  The  smaller  the  naso-pharynx 
the  more  it  obstructs  if  hypertrophied. 
At  tiie  sides  of  the  vault  are  the  in- 
ternal openings  of  the  Eustachian  tubes, 
and  just  posterior  the  fossse  of  Rosen- 
miiller  are  situated.  Adenoids  often  ex- 
tend into  this  space  and  by  closer  rela- 
tionship beoome  a  great  source  of  danger 
to  the  Eustachian  tubes  and  the  ears. 
Heredify  and  climate  seem  to  have  lit- 
tle effect  as  a  cause  of  adenoids.  The 
family  nose  may  be  a  factor.  Sex  makes 
no  difference.  Scheppegrell  reports  six 
and  one-half  per  cent,  of  negroes  in  the 
total  cases  of  adenoids  in  his  clinic.  The 
negro  has  broad,  open  nostrils,  and  there- 
fore he  has  less  actual  obstruction  from 
adenoids. 

The  presence  of  adenoids  can  often  be 
traced  to  an  attack  of  influenza,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  or  some  other  of  the  chil- 
dren's diseases.  Infection  of  the  lym- 
phoid and  epithelial  tissue  is  more  apt 
to  occur  in  childhood,  for  it  is  soft  and 
friable  and  therefore  susceptible.  Ade- 
noids may  be  found  soon  after  birth. 


The  period  in  which  they  are  moet  fi 

quently  found  is  from  three  to  twd 
years.  There  is  a  tendency  for  atropi 
to  occur  in  adolesence  at  about  fiftM 
but  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  depeodi 
upon,  as  I  have  often  operated  on  adnl 
and  recently  on  a  man  of  forty-two  ij 
large,  soft  adenoids. 

SYKPTOHS. 

We  may  have  snuffles,  frequent  ba 
colds  requiring  mouth-breathing,  wUi 
is  usually  noisy;  sleep  is  restless  (A 
night  terrors  and  enuresis  are  asBodita 
With  development  we  find  the  nirn 
pinched  face  and  slit-like  nostril,  fl 
alse  collapsing  from  non-nse ;  the  lips  fl 
■parted,   the   upper  lip   becomes  fon 
shortened  and  the  upper  central  incisa 
ere  shown  with  a  tendency  to  cnw 
together  or  overlap  with  the  V-shaped  i* 
stead  of  the  dome-shaped  arch,  am  c«i 
sequently  with  dental  insularity.  Hi 
bridge  of  the  nose  thickens  and  ^enji 
a  general  listless,  stupid  expression  to  m 
face.    Earache  and  dulness  of  lieariii| 
are  frequent.   Aprosexia  or  inability  i 
learn  or  fix  the  attention  is  commo* 
The  child  is  apt  to  be  pale,  ■nnder-fe 
veloped,  narrow-chested,  or  with  actarf 
chicken  breast.   Epilepsy  and  chorea  M 
often  brought  on  by  the  presence  d 
enoids. 

Clinical  observation  shows  that  if  I 
child  is  going  to  have  adenoids  he  v3 
have  them  before  eight  years  of  age;  be- 
tween five  and  eight  is  the  most  pn*- 
alent  period,  and  this  is  the  time  tIms 
they  do  the  most  harm  in  dkturbing  ^ 
second  dentition. 

There  is  no  use  in  temporizing  vi^ 
medicine  or  waiting,  because  there  is ' 
tendency  to  atrophy  at  the  age  of  fifteea 
Irreparable  harm  may  be  done,  and  cei- 
tainly  nothing  is  gained.  Operation  i 
advisable  in  all  cases  where  adeninfe 
cause  interference  with  nasal  re^* 
tion,  and  especially  if  the  ears  are  at 
fected.  An  operation  should  be  ma* 
early,  before  eight  years.  Occasioaai^ 
the  adenoids  recur,  but  if  a  thorongli 
operation  is  performed,  and  the  sides  <rf 
the  fossee  of  Rosenmiiller  are  thoroagbh 
curetted,  recurrence  is  rare.   Large  tto- 
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sUs  should  be  remoTed  at  the  same  opera- 
tion, usually  before  the  adenoids. 

There  is  a  tendem^  to  refer  cases  of 
irregular  teeth  to  the  orthodontist.  The 
busy  practitioner  has  no  time  for  ortho- 
dontia. This  is  all  right  when  the  ir- 
regularities are  pronounced  and  need 
much  attention,  but  this  is  an  age  of 
preventive  meiKcine,  and  whenever  ir- 
regularity is  due  to  mouth-breathing,  it 
can  and  should  be  avoided.  Parents  are 
learning  the  necessity  of  caring  for  chil- 
dren's teeth  early,  and  it  is  the  dentist 
more  than  the  family  physician  who  is 
re^nsible  for  the  form  of  the  mouth 
and  face,  and  for  the  proper  eruption  of 
the  teeth  during  the  plastic  stage— seven 
to  fourteen — vhen  the  bony  framework 
of  ihe  face  is  Msily  molded.  In  the  de- 
ciduous dentition  irr^ular  teeth  are 
rarely  found,  and  the  first  permanent 
molars  are  generally  erupted  regularly, 
but  with  the  second  dentition  the  trouble 
generally  begins.  The  first  molars  should 
be  preserved  as  long  as  possible.  The 
dentist  should  see  the  patient  early,  and 
should  detect  the  presence  of  that  which 
will  cause  trouble  in  a  few  years,  and 
advise  operation.  If  any  obstruction  to 
nasal  breathing  is  removed  early,  and 
the  mouth-breathing  habit  is  corrected, 
the  superior  maxillary  bones  will  develop 
as  they  should,  the  arch  will  be  dome- 
shaped,  the  teeth  regular,  and  the  occlu- 
sion usually  perf^.  Thumb-sucking 
and  rubber  nipples  should  never  be  al- 
lowed. 

Bemember  the  time  for  operating  in 
order  to  avoid  any  deformity  is  during 
the  plastic  stage  of  the  bones  of  the  face. 
Mouth-breathing  becomes  almost  a  neces- 
sity even  thongh  the  obstruction  may  be 
removed  after  the  facial  bones  are 
molded  rigidly  into  the  high  V-shaped 
arch.  The  danger  from  the  operation  in 
the  hands  of  a  skilled  operator  is  very 
small  when  compared  with  the  improve- 
ment in  health.  Ether  is  by  far  the 
safest  anesthetic.  The  position  for  oper- 
ating depends  on  the  operator. 

f^ally,  let  me  lay  down  this  rule: 
Any  condition  in  the  nose  or  upper  throat 
which  interferes  with  the  proper  pas- 
sage of  air  through  the  nose  is  a  menace 


to  good  health.  Ventilation  and  drain- 
age of  the  upper  air-passages  must  be 
maintained  at  all  times.  A  patient  is 
never  too  young  for  correction  of  bad 
habits,  but  often  too  old.  Bad  habits 
mean  mouth-breathing,  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  vast  majority  of  dental  irregulari- 
ties. By  early  removing  the  adenoid  or 
nasal  obstruction — before  six  or  eight — 
making  possible  the  correction  oi  the 
mouth-breathing  habit,  the  need  of  or- 
thodontia will  be  largely  avoided,  and  the 
work  will  be  better  and  more  easily  done. 
The  health  of  the  patient  will  be  im- 
proved, his  power  of  resistance  will  be 
increa»ed,  and  his  life  will  be  prolonged. 

Dr.  TiMOTHT  Leabt,  Boston,  Mass. 
"Labonttory  Exhibit.  —  The  Common 
Bacteria  of  the  Oral  Cavity,  and  Lesions 
Arising  Therefrom." 

The  exhibit  of  this  department  on  the 
"Bacteriology  of  the  Mouth"  consisted 
of  cultures  and  microscopical  demonstra- 
tion of  smears  and  lesions  produced  by 
the  common  mouth-bacteria. 

PYOGENIC  BACTERIA. 

(1)  Pyogenic  staphylococci.  Cultures 
of  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  al- 
bus,  and  citreus.  Smears  from  cultures. 
Sections  showing  organisms  in  skin  ab- 
scess (local  infection)  and  heart  abscess 
(general  infection — ^pyemia). 

(2)  Sirepioeoccua  mogenea.  Cultures 
on  milk-agar  and  on  olood-agar  (to  show 
hemolysis).  Smears  from  cultures.  Sec- 
tion of  lung  showing  organisms  in  strep- 
tococcus broncho-pneumonia. 

(3)  Pneumococcus.  Cultures  on  blood 
serum  and  blood-agar.  Smears  from  cul- 
tures. Section  of  lung  showing  bacteria 
in  lobar  pneumonia. 

(4)  Bacillus  mucosus  capsulaius.  Cul- 
tures on  agar.  Smear  from  culture. 
Section  of  lung  showing  capsulated  ba- 
cilli in  lobar  pneumonia  (Friedlander's 
type). 

(5)  Diphtheria  hacUlua,  Cultures  on 
blood  serum.  Smear  from  culture.  Sec- 
tion of  trachea  showing  organisms  in 
pseudo-membrane. 

(6)  Bacillus  aerogenes  capsulatus. 
Culture  on  blood-agar  to  show  extreme 
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type  of  hemolysis.  Smear  from  culture. 
Section  of  long  to  show  organisms  in 
circulating  blood. 

(7)  Tubercle  hacUlus.  Cultures  in 
glycerin  bouillon  and  agar.  Smears  from 
culture.  Section  of  lung  to  show  almost 
pure  culture  of  bacteria  in  walls  of  lung 
cavity. 

(8)  Typhoid  bacillus.  CiiltureB  on 
bouillon  and  agar.  Smears  to  show 
flagella.  Preparation  to  show  Widal 
test. 

(9)  Fusiform  hacilliis.  Onltares  in 
blood-agar  —  noma  —  anaerobic  plate. 
Smears  from  dirty  mouth  to  show  spi- 
rilla. Smears  from  pyorrhea  pockets  to 
show  predominance  of  spirilla.  Smears 
from  noma  to  show  bacillary  and  spiril- 
lum forma.  Smears  from  Yincenfs 
angina  to  show  both  forms.  Sections 
from  tissue  in  two  cases  of  noma  to  show 
felt-like  masses  of  bacteria  invading  and 
destroying  tissues. 

(10)  Spirochmta  pallida.  Smears 
from  chancre  of  the  lip  and  buccal  mu- 
cous patches  to  show  spirochsetse. 

(11)  Cvltures  of  pigment-producing 
bacteria. 

(12)  Plate  cultures  from  clean  and 
dirty  mouths.  A  series  of  six  cultures 
from  clean  and  dirty  mouths  for  con- 
trast. Plates  made  under  identical  con- 
ditions from  unprepared  mouths,  the 
dirty  mouth  showing  about  twenty  times 
the  number  of  colonies  obtained  from  the 
clean  mouth.  Plates  on  blood-agar  show- 
ing the  possibility  of  cultivating  by  this 
method  many  varieties  of  bacteria  which 
will  not  grow  on  other  media.  Anaerobic 
plates  to  show  method  of  anaerobic  plate 
culture  with  Leary  jar. 

Dr.  G.  V.  N.  Dearborn,  Boston,  Mass. 
'Thyaiology  Exhibit." 

The  physiological  demonstrations  were 
given  in  two  of  the  rooms  of  the  phys- 
iological laboratory  on  the  ground  floor 
of  Tufts  College  Dental  School,  and  at- 
tracted a  large  number  of  visitors.  The 
exhibition  was  intended  to  show  both 
a  few  familiar  vital  processes  and  the 
methods  of  modem  teaching  in  the 
laboratory.   There  were  two  demonstra- 


tions of  the  actual  blood  circulation  as 
it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  frog's  foot.  The 
shape,  color,  and  relative  number  of  the 
blood  coipuscles  and  the  speed  of  the 
current  through  the  arterioles  and  cap- 
illaries were  readily  to  be  seen  under 
the  compound  microscope.  Another  ar- 
rangement of  apparatus  exhibited  the 
action  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves 
of  the  heart  of  the  ox.  An  electric  lamp 
inserted  in  the  left  ventricle  allowed  the 
valve  action  to  be  clearly  seen. 

The  small  and  transparent  crustacean 
Daphnia  exhibited  in  a  valuable  way  all 
of  the  basal  processes  at  once.  One  could 
see  the  circulating  blood  and  the  beat  of 
the  simple  heart  by  which  it  is  kept  in 
motion.  Digestion  was  epitomized  in 
the  pulsating  digestive  gland  and  in  the 
peristalsis  of  the  conspicuous  intestine. 
Respiration  was  seen  in  the  rapidly  iriov- 
ing  gills  attached  to  the  feet.  Embiyos 
in  various  stages  of  development  were 
obvious  in  the  brood  -sac.  Eye  move- 
ments could  be  studied  and  various  mat- 
ters concerned  with  the  action  of  mosclea 
in  the  eyes  and  in  the  vigoroiu  antennie. 

The  other  demonstrations  showed  the 
methods  illustrating  other  processes  in 
the  hearts  of  the  frog  and  tortoise,  es- 
pecially the  tonus  of  the  heart,  which  is 
probably  of  great  importance  in  adapt- 
ing the  action  of  this  organ  to  the  es- 
sential vaso-motor  changes  elsewhere  in 
the  body.  The  method  of  studying  the 
respiration  movemente  was  shown  in  the 
Florida  chameleon  and  in  man.  Another 
mechanism  demonstrated  by  means  of 
Cannon's  method  with  the  zoetrope  the 
peristaltic  and  segmenting  movements  of 
the  cat's  stomach  and  the  small  and  large 
intestines. 

Altogether,  Professor  Dearborn  and 
some  of  his  assistants  gave  a  striking 
and  instructive  suggestion  of  some  of 
the  routine  work  done  in  an  up-to-date 
physiological  laboratory.  The  impor- 
tance of  such  knowledge  to  the  student 
of  dentistry  is  frequency  ill  appreciated 
even  by  the  practitioner,  especially  if  hia 
education  was  obtained  before  the  modem 
method  of  instruction  was  adopted  by 
the  dental  schools. 
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meTenth  Annual  Meetinflf,  lield  at  Blxmlnarham,  Ala1>ama, 
Hay  12,  18,  and  14,  1908. 


{Continued  iiom  vol.  1,  page  1417.) 


Tas  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  T. 
Stewart,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  "Riggs* 
Disease  Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomor- 
row," as  follows : 

fiioos'  Disease  Yestebday,  Today,  and 
Tomorrow. 

I  quote  from  a  paper  which  I  read  in 
1896:  'nt  is  hard  to  say  anything  on 
RiggB*  disease  that  has  not  been  said  a 
hundred  times  before.  In  all  the  field 
of  dental  literature  there  is  no  topic  so 
much  discussed — no  subject  so  thread- 
bare. 

''We  hear  it  at  every  chance  meeting 
with  a  brother  dentist;  we  have  listened 
to  it  at  every  association  we  ever  at- 
tended in  our  lives,  and  we  see  in  almost 
every  number  of  every  journal  that  is 
published  somebodys  theory  as  to  its 
cause  and  somebod/s  suggestion  for  its 
cure.  So  much  has  been,  written  from 
which  we  are  able  to  glean  no  real  knowl- 
edge ;  so  much  has  been  said  that  is  only 
a  repetition  of  what  we  have  impatiently 
listened  to  since  our  earliest  recollection; 
there  have  been  given  us  ideas  and  reme- 
dies of  80  many  men  who,  after  stating 
all  they  know,  end  up  by  virtually  ad- 
mitting: *I  do  not  know  its  cause,  I 
cannot  effect  its  cure,'  that  it  is  usually 
with  absolute  indifference  or  ill-disguised 
impatience  that  we  listen  to  a  paper 
on  this  nightmare  of  the  dental  profes- 
sion." 

I  quote  from  Dr.  William  H.  True- 
man,  who  in  the  same  year  (1896)  in 
reviewing  the  literature  of  more  than  a 
century,  has  given  us  so  concise  a  his- 
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tory  of  the  manner  in  which  the  profes- 
sion have  dealt  with  this  disease  that  I. 
cannot  refrain  from  citing  at  length  in 
his  own  exquisite  language.    He  says: 

"Dr.  Junius  Cravens  now  recommends 
a  procedure  very  closely  resembling  that  • 
advocated  by  Thomas  Berdmore,  a  dis- 
tinguished dentist  of  London,  in  a  work 
he  published  in  1770;  so  closely,  indeed, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  ask :  Have  we, 
in  the  intervening  century  and  a  quarter, 
simply  swung  round  in  a  circle?  Berd- 
more in.  1770  says :  'The  treatment  is 
partly  medical  and  partly  surgical.  The 
former  consists  in  removing  the  original 
disease  of  the  whole  body  by  a  due  course 
of  medicine,  and  in  washing  the  mouth 
frequently  with  antiseptic  and  astringent 
liquors,  rendered  slightly  acid  by  means 
of  orange,  lemon,  or  sorrel  juice,  or  vine- 
gar. The  surgical  treatment  consist  in 
scarifying  and  pricking  the  affected 
gums,  and  destroying  their  tender  outer 
skin  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion  a 
fresh  shooting  forth  and  elongation  of 
their  substance,  and  such  a  solidity  as 
will  endure  the  usual  impressions  of  mas- 
tication. When  the  gums  have  lost  their 
connection  with  the  teeth,  or  when  they 
do  not  embrace  them  closely,  cutting  a 
small  slip  away  from  the  fore  part  is  of 
considerable  service,  for  the  new  gum 
will  then  adhere  to  the  tooth,  or  at  least 
it  will  embrace  it  more  closely.' 

"He  recognizes  the  importance  of 
first  cleansing  the  teeth  of  all  deposits, 
and  states  that  the  scarifying  or  cutting 
of  the  gum  may  have  to  be  frequently 
repeated.  Berdmore  claims  that  when 
the  patient  will  submit  to  the  necessaiy 
treatment  and  follow  closely  his  direc- 
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tions,  the  surgeon-dentist  will  seldom 
fail  of  Buccess  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

''This  close  identity  of  the  late  sug- 
gested treatment  of  pyorrhea  and  that  in 
TOgue  so  long  ago  is  quite  suggestive, 
and  well  deserves  your  careful  attention. 
I  say  in  vogue  so  long  ago,  for  Berd- 
more  does  not  claim  Uiis  treatment  as 
his;  indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
common  practioe  long  before  his  advent 
into  the  dental  world.  Unanimity  of  ex- 
perience in  treating  this  disorder  seems 
to  have  been,  in  that  day  as  in  this, 
sadly  wanting.  Robert  Woofendale,  writ- 
.  ing  in  1783,  referring  to  the  treatment 
recommended  by  Berdmore  and  to  the 
case  Berdmore  especially  reports,  says: 
'Such  cases  I  have  frequently  seen,  but 
,  never  cured  one,  nor  have  I  seen  one  of 
the  same  kind  or  anything  like  it  cured 
by  anj  other  person.*  He  further  says: 
Hjancmg  the  gums  to  prevent  the  scurvy 
in  them  is  with  some  people  a  fashion- 
able operation,  which  they  have  per- 
formed regularly,  some  once  a  month, 
some  once  a  week,  or  oftener,  supposing 
that  it  will  prevent  or  remove  all  com- 
plaints of  the  gums,  teeth,  and  their 
connections.  By  observation,  however, 
this  operation  performed  in  such  a  man- 
ner by  no  means  proves  such  ezpectar- 
tions  well  founded.  The  operation,  fre- 
quently repeated,  may  be  lucrative  to  the 
operator,  but  in  my  humble  opinion  is 
of  little,  if  any,  advantage  to  the  teeth 
or  gums  of  the  patient.' 

"Robert  Woofendale  was  a  student  of 
Thomas  Berdmore.  I  note  here  and 
there  throughout  his  book  a  disposition 
to  give  his  preceptor  a  sly  rap  now  and 
again.  I  note,  also,  in  dental  literature 
of  recent  date,  that  this  disposition  is 
still  manifested  by  some  of  our  profes- 
sion who  fail  fo  see  matters  in  the  same 
way  their  brethren  do.  I  still  further 
note  that  this  disposition  at  times  is  a 
serious  clog  to  real  progress,  in  that  it 
provokes  antagonism,  fosters  an  unre- 
ceptive  spirit,  and  prevents  a  bringing 
together,  careful  sifting,  and  equitable 
comparison  of  our  varied  experiences,  by 
which  process  alone  can  they  be  made 
practically  useful.  Berdmore  considered 
this  disorder  curable,  even  when  it  had 


far  progressed,  and  claimed  as  part  of 
the  cure  a  reproduction  of  lost  tissue. 
Woofendale  claimed  that  it  is  usually 
curable,  so  long  as  there  remained,  em- 
bedding the  roots  of  the  teeth,  enough 
tooth-supporting  tissue  to  securely  hold 
them.  He  contends  that  to  restore  to 
health  the  disordered  tissues  is  all  that 
can  be  expected,  and  both  agree  that  to 
retain  them  in  this  condition  reqoires 
constant  care  and  continued  watchful- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

'^Woofendale  further  says,  and  this 
with  emphasis:  'When  the  exposure  of 
the  root  is  occasioned  by  accident,  as  a 
bruise,  a  cut,  or  the  1^,  it  will  fre- 
quently be  restored  by  nahire,  generally 
without  the  assistance  of  art,  but  when 
the  smallest  part  of  the  roots  of  the 
teeth  are  exposed,  in  consequence  of  the 
adhesion  of  tartar  on  them,  by  the  scarry 
in  the  gums,  venereal  infection,  or  the 
imprudent  use  of  mercniy,  I  never  saw 
the  least  disposition  of  l^ie  gum  to  grow 
to  the  teeth,  although  assisted  by  scari- 
fication, or  by  stimulating,  balsamic, 
astringent,  or  other  sort  of  washes  or 
applications;  the  gums  would  as  soon 
grow  to  a  piece  of  ivory  or  iron  as  to 
the  root  of  a  tooth  which  has  lost  its 
periosteum  from  any  of  the  causes  here 
alluded  to.' 

"Jourdain  writes  dolefully  of  this  dis- 
order, and  says :  *Those  who  think  they 
have  made  cures  by  scarifications,  etc, 
hy  cautery,  issues,  and  the  like,  have  con- 
founded this  with  suppurative  fungus  of 
the  gums  alone.  I  have  seen  many  cases 
treated  by  these  so-called  successful 
remedies,  and  I  may  safely  say  I  have 
yet  to  see  the  first  cure  performed.' 

'*How  very  like  the  remarks  in  re- 
ported discussions  on  this  subject  in  this 
year  of  grace  are  these,  culled  from 
writers  of  more  than  a  century  ago, 
writers  who  were  well  conversant  with, 
and  who  have  actually  described  this  and 
other  allied  disorder  of  the  teeth  and 
gums  that  in  their  day,  as  in  ours,  in 
spite  of  their  efforts  and  in  spite  of  our 
efforts,  result  in  a  much-to-be-deplored 
tooth-loss.  With  them,  as  with  us, 
whether  these  dlBorders  were  merely  local 
or  were  wholly  or  in  part  systemic  was 
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a  much-debated  question;  indeed,  a  care- 
ful stady  of  the  accurftte  and  full  records 
they  have  left  us  makes  one  ponder  and 
prompts  the  question:  What  do 
know  of  these  disorders  that  they  did 
not  know?" 

Dr.  Truman  further  says : 

**Mo8t  earnestly  would  I  urge  upon 
thfse  making  a  special  study  of  this 
and  allied  disorders  a  thorough  research 
and  careful  study  of  its  literature.  I 
question  if  any  department  of  our  art 
has  been  more  carefully  studied  or 
more  fully  written  up  than  hare  been 
the  disorders  and  d^ases  of  the  tis- 
sues surrounding  the  teeth.  Fauchard, 
Bicci,  and  other  able  writers  and  ob- 
servers made  of  the  disease  of  the 
gums  and  teeth  a  careful  study.  They 
visited  the  hospitals,  and  in  confer- 
ence with  physicians  and  surgeons 
earnestly  and  zealously  labored  to  mas- 
ter the  same  conditions  that  confront 
and  baffle  ua  today.  Many  writers  of 
today,  giving  the  results  of  their  recent 
studies  in  this  field,  would  probably  be 
astonished  were  they  to  see  their  pro- 
ductions in  parallel  column  with  those 
of  Bourdet,  Jourdain,  and  many  others 
who  lived  and  labored  before  the  pres- 
ent century  b^;an.  When  a  writer  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  this  disorder  is 
becoming  increasingly  frequent^  that  it 
is  the  outcome  of  modem  wa^  of  liv- 
ing, that  it  is  largely  more  prevalent  as 
the  result  of  imperfectly  performed  den- 
tal operations,  I  wonder  if  he  knows  that 
more  than  a  century  ago  it  was  so  pre- 
valent, so  intractable  to  treatment,  so 
prolific  of  tooth-lo88,  that  the  dentists 
of  that  day,  discouraged  and  disheart- 
ened, labeled  it  devastaiion  of  the  teeth. 

"Of  it  Dr.  H.  H.  Hayden,  writing  in 
1822,  has  this  to  say:  This  disease, 
from  the  nature  and  extent  of  its 
ravages,  as  great  or  more  so  among  the 
opulent  and  rich  as  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  society,  has  at  duEerent  times 
engaged  the  attention  of  some  of  the  most 
skilful  physicians,  as  well  as  professional 
dentists,  in  Europe;  and  in  the  course 
of  treatment  which  they  have  pursued 
they  have  severally  resorted  to  every 
means  for  its  cure  that  medical  skill 


could  suggest — emollient,  astringent,  and 
detergent  gargles  of  various  kmds;  as- 
tringent, tonic,  and  antiseptic  elixirs; 
mercurial  washes,  absorbent  powders, 
aromatic  pastes,  electuaries,  alteratives, 
sedatives,  venesections,  vesicatories,  in- 
jections, setons,  issues,  excision  of  the 
diseased  parts,  scraping  the  diseased 
bones,  repeated  applications  of  the  actual 
and  potential  cautery,  etc. — notwith- 
standing  which,  their  efforts  have 
proved  ineffectuid.' 

"Some  of  the  older  writers  have  ob- 
served that  persona  subject  to  gout  or 
rheumatism  were  seldom  afflicted  with 
this  disease;  on  the  contrary,  those  af- 
flicted with  the  suppuration  of  the  gums 
are  seldom  troubled  with  gout  or  rheu- 
matism, while  recent  writers  contend 
that  gout,  rheumatism,  and  pyorrhea 
have  a  common  origin  and  are  frequently 
associated.  From  the  earliest  mention  of 
this  disorder  to  the  present  hour,  our 
profession  has  been  quite  unsettled  re- 
garding it,  and  as  a  natural  result,  much 
time  and  labor  have  been  expended  in 
rehabilitating  discarded  theories  or  in 
the  effort  to  supplant  one  unsatisfactory 
theory  by  another  equally  at  variance 
with  observed  facta.  Fauchard  was  in- 
clined to  reject  the  theory  that  certain 
diseased  conditions  of  the  system  were 
the  cause  of  it,  because  he  had  frequently 
seen  cases  where  the  systemic  diseases 
were  well  marked  •  and  the  trouble  did 
not  exist ;  and  also  from  having  observed 
the  converse  of  this,  cases  where  this 
trouble  was  well  marked  and  no  disease 
was  present;  and  the  further  observa- 
tion that  remedies  suited  to  these  dis- 
eases had  no  effect  whatever  upon  the 
oral  trouble.  He  regarded  the  coexist- 
ence of  the  two  as  a  mere  accident,  and 
was  more  firmly  inclined  to  this  opinion 
from  having  frequently  observed  that  in 
such  cases,  while  the  systemic  trouble 
readily  yielded  to  appropriate  remedies, 
there  was  no  corresponding  improvement 
in  the  oral  lesion.  Systemic  treatment, 
he  was  impressed,  was  of  little  avail. 
Precisely  the  same  statements  have  been 
made  at  a  very  recent  date,  and  while 
not  universally  accepted,  I  am  impressed 
that  Fauchard's  position  in  this  matter 
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is  substantially  that  of  the  masses  of  the 
profession  at  this  time." 

The  above  quotations  are  from  a  paper 
written  in  1896.  One  might  think  that 
since  the  recent  wave  of  modem  prophy- 
laxis has  swept  over  the  profession,  Dr. 
Trueman  had  certainly  changed  his 
mind,  but  listen  to  what  he  says  in  1908 
in  regard  to  this  so-called  filth  disease: 
He  says:  "In  reference  to  this  matter, 
are  we  not  at  a  standstill?  Papers  are 
being  read  upon  it  in  rapid  succession, 
the  pages  of  our  journals  are  full  of  it. 
but  are  we  advancing?  I  show  you  a 
copy  of  the  business  card  of  Dr.  William 
H.  Atkinson,  who  therein  claims  to  have 
mastered  the  treatment  of  pyorrhea 
about  1840,  and  he  offers  to  teach  how 
it  can  be  done.  A  little  later  Dr.  Biggs 
defined  the  pathological  conditions  as- 
sociated with  pyorrhea  from  his  view- 
point, and  he,  too,  successfully  treated 
the  disorder,  and  for  some  time  the 
profession  was  busy  vigorously  chiseling 
at  supposed  necrosed  alveolar  borders. 
Now  we  are  getting  back  to  Dr.  Atkin- 
son's ideas,  with  some  little  changes,  to 
make  them  comport  with  the  modem 
suggestion  that  it  is  a  'filth  disease' 
whatever  that  may  be.  Is  this  progress  ? 
What  is  filth?  How  does  it  come  to  be 
in  the  oral  cavity?  Is  a  periodic  rak- 
ing it  up  and  washing  it  out  the  best  the 
profession  can  do  for  the  patient  ?  This 
brings  us  to  a  question  on  which  the 
whole  matter  depends,  namely,  Is  it 
normal  for  a  human  being  in  civilized 
life  to  have  a  filthy  mouth?  If  it  is, 
then  the  dental  scavenger  is  legitimately 
on  the  program  and  to  minimize  the 
evils  of  this  filth  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
If  it  is  not  normal,  then  it  is  up  to  the 
profession  to  seek  the  cause  hack  of  it, 
the  cause  of  its  presence,  and  to  accept 
this  dental  prophylaxis  as  a  mere  tem- 
porizing. To  exalt  it  to  a  solution  of 
the  trouble  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the 
profession." 

A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by 
Dr.  Kirk  a  few  months  ago,  in  which  he 
took  the  ground  that  it  was  not  normal 
for  these  conditions  to  be  present,  that 
treatment  should  not  be  merely  mechan- 
ical, and  should  be  directed  not  to  their 


presence  but  to  the  cause  of  their  pres- 
ence. It  had  the  right  ring.  Getting  at 
the  real  cause  is  today  the  trend  of  niedi- 
cal  science;  we  need  more  of  it,  a  great 
deal  more  of  it,  in  the  dental  profession. 
It  may  be  tiiat  we  will  find  that  many 
of  these  disorders  of  the  soft  tissue  of 
the  oral  cavity  are  filth  diseases,  but  un- 
less the  more  recent  research  is  at  fault, 
the  filth  will  be  found  to  be  located  yards 
away  from  where  dental  prophylaxists 
have  been  so  long  pottering  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  anus,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  absorbent  glands  that  are 
taking  up  and  distributing  throughout 
the  system  the  toxins  which  are  gener- 
ated by  a  mass  of  putrid  filth  located 
there. 

Now,  I  ask.  Why  is  all  this?  Why 
have  we  made  so  little  real  advancement 
in  the  treatment  of  thia  dread  disease  as 
compared  with  the  rapid  strides  made 

in  the  mechanics  of  dentistry?  Why  is 
it  that  so  many  dentists  pay  practically 
no  attention  to  the  treatment  of  this 
trouble?  Why  is  it  that  the  majority  of 
dentists  never  notice  that  their  patients 
have  Riggs'  disease  until  there  are  some 
very  decided  symptoms,  receding  of  the 
gums,  very  deep  pockets,  or  loosening  of 
the  teeth.  Oftentimes  these  men  never 
notice  it  or  look  for  it  until  it  has  pro- 
gressed to  such  an  extent  that  the  patients 
themselves  call  the  dentist's  attention  to 
it.  Why  is  it  that  as  a  rule,  even  when 
treatment  is  attempted,  it  is  done  in  a 
half-hearted  sort  of  way,  and  oftentimes 
only  at  the  earnest  insistence  of  the  pa- 
tient? Why  is  it  that  the  treatment  is 
usually  unsatisfactory  to  both  patient 
and  dentist,  and  that  the  disease  is  very 
rarely  controlled? 

We  have  progressed  step  by  step  in 
other  lines,  taking  here  and  there  every 
little  suggestion  given,  and  working  up 
to  a  more  complete  method,  until  we 
have  reached  a  wonderful  degree  of  per- 
fection. But  in  the  treatment  of  Riggs' 
disease  we  have  spasmodically  started  up 
every  once  in  a  while,  for  several  g;ener- 
ations,  have  applied  ourselves  to  it  for 
a  short  while,  and  unconsciously  drifted 
away  into  the  art  and  medianism  of 
restoring  lost  tooth-structure. 
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When  Br.  John  M.  Biggs  gave  to  the 
profeasiou  his  umque  set  of  instmments 
and  demonstrated  the  results  tiiat  he  ob- 
tained, there  was  a  great  stir  among 
dentists;  many  procured  a  set  of  his  in- 
struments and  began  to  operate,  expect- 
ing the  same  results.  The  instraments 
soon  fell  into  comparative  disuse  and 
the  profession  devoted  itself  to  filling 
teeth  with  gold,  and  ^ggs'  disease  was 
as  incurable  as  before.  When  Fauchud 
^re  his  views  to  the  profession  and  out- 
lined a  treatment  over  one  hundred  years 
before  Br.  Riggs'  time,  the  history  of  the 
way  in  which  the  profession  received  it 
endrasiastically  and  did  nothing  with  it 
is  the  same.  This  was  no  doubt  repeated 
sereral  times  between  the  time  of  Fan- 
chard  and  Biggs,  and  it  has  been  re- 
peated more  lhan  once  within  our  own 
time.  When  Br.  IngersoU  advanced 
the  sanguinary  calculus  theory,  enthu- 
siasm again  manifested  itself,  and  gradu- 
ally dira  away.  When  Reese  and  Pierce 
came  forward  with  the  uric  acid  the- 
ory, a  new  interest  was  manifested,  and 
we  relapsed  as  usual  into  indifference. 
When  Br.  George  Clements  showed  us 
the  hypercalcification  of  the  cementum, 
we  stirred  a  little  in  our  sleep,  but  we 
did  not  even  open  our  eyes. 

Br.  Younger  demonstrated  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  many  that  with  his  ingeni- 
ously devised  instruments  he  obtained 
really  wonderful  results,  and  there  was 
another  break  in  the  calm  that  ruffled 
the  waters  considerably,  but  Br.  Younger 
and  his  accomplishments  were  soon 
drowned  by  the  great  waves  of  crown 
and  bridge  work  and  extension  for  pre- 
vention. 

Kow  comes  our  great  apostle  of  mod- 
em prophylaxis,  Br.  B.  B.  Smith.  And 
I  want  to  talre  off  my  hat  to  this  good 
man,  and  thank  him  for  the  good  he  has 
done  to  humanity.  His  ideas  have  per- 
haps excited  more  general  interest  and 
his  methods  have  been  adopted  by  a  far 
greater  number  of  dentists  than  have 
those  of  any  other  man,  and,  for  a  time 
at  lust,  more  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber has  been  the  result  But  even  now 
we  find  that  the  interest  is  lagging. 
Ken  have  been  looking  for  some  easy  way 


to  cure  Biggs'  disease.  Br.  Smith's  idea 
of  keeping  the  teeth  clean  seemed,  at 
least,  to  promise  an  easy  way.  But 
practitioners  are  finding  it  not  as  easy 
as  it  seemed,  and  Br.  Smith's  voice  is 
becoming  fainter  and  fainter  amid  the 
roar  of  porcelain  fillings  and  gold  in- 
lays. It  is  the  old  story  that  has  long 
repeated  itself,  and  will  ever  repeat  i^ 
self  until  oonditionB  radically  change. 
It  has  become  so  fixed  in  our  minds  that 
the  disease  is  incurable  that  many  of  us 
will  listen  to  nothing  else.  A  man  may 
be  ever  so  conscientious  and  may  actu- 
ally produce  good  results,  yet  we  will 
not  believe.  We  indifferently  try  what 
he  advocates,  fail,  and  throw  it  aside. 
We  utterly  fail  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
the  man  must  do  something,  that  he 
must  have  some  point  that  is  of  use,  that 
he  produces  a  result  that  at  least  en- 
courages him.  This  is  a  point  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  viz,  that 
these  men  hare  something  that  in  their 
hands  produces  some  good  resulte,  and 
that  if  we  can  grasp  that  something  and 
use  it  as  they  do,  it  will  produce  results 
for  US.  But  if  we  fail  to  be  able  to 
use  that  something  as  he  does,  we  must 
not  conclude  at  once  that  this  something 
is  nothing. 

I  hold  that  our  failure  to  advance 
along  these  lines  is  largely  due  to  our 
failure  to  systematize  what  these  men 
have  done  and  to  gradually  work  out  a 
more  complete  way.  Br.  Smith  ac- 
complishes wonderful  resulte  by  hand- 
ling the  porte  polisher;  very  few  others 
can  do  the  same  thing.  We  cannot  all 
work  alike.  Br.  Biggs  could  not  have 
succeeded  with  the  instrumente  of  Br. 
Youn^r,  nor  could  Br.  Younger  ac- 
complish what  he  has  done  by  Br. 
Smith's  methods.  Yon  and  I  could  not 
take  Br.  Smith's  methods  and  instru- 
ments and  do  what  he  has  done,  nor 
could  he  succeed  with  Biggs'  or  Youn- 
ger's  methods.  Yet  no  one  will  say  that 
because  we  cannot  use  Br.  Biggs'  in- 
strumente, he  did  not  accomplish  results, 
for  eye-witnesses  state  that  the  resulte 
were  marvelous.  He  used  these  instru- 
mente as  no  one  has  been  able  to  use  them 
since.    We  take  up  one  man's  method 
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and  tiy  it  indifferently,  fail,  discard  it, 
and  tuce  up  another  and  another,  and 
fail  in  all.  At  least  we  get  such  indif- 
ferent results  that  the  disposition  is  to 
practically  abandon  all  and  confine  our 
efforts  to  mechanicaJ  operations  and 
gradually  cease  to.  put  forth  any  effort 
whatever  to  really  cure  Riggs'  disease. 

Now,  why  is  this?  I  claim  that  we 
have  utterly  failed  to  systematize  in- 
formation that  might  have  been  gleaned 
from  the  men  who  from  time  to  time 
have  bad  considerable  success  in  dealing 
with  this  disease.  We  have  either  re- 
fused to  believe  that  a  man  has  actually 
obtained  these  results,  or  we  have  utterly 
failed  to  perceive  just  bow  and  why  he 
obtained  uiese  resiUts  when  we  ourselves 
met  with  partial  or  complete  failure  in 
pursuance  of  what  we  thought  was  his 
exact  manner  of  treatment.  We  fail  to 
realize  that  success  is  due  to  the  man's 
peculiar  talent  and  fitness. 

Again,  because  we  get  a  certain  result 
from  a  certain  procedure,  we  have  been 
too  much  inclined  to  refuse  to  accord  to 
our  neighbor  the  fact  that  he  also  gets 
good  results  from  some  other  procedure, 
and  that  his  theory  is  also  largely  cor- 
rect. The  local-theory  man  is  too  much 
inclined  to  assert  dogmatically  that  he 
gets  a  cure  by  local  measures,  and  that 
it  is  a  local  trouble,  and  that  the  sys- 
temic-theory man  is  a  mere  theorist. 
The  systemic-theory  man  is  too  much 
inclined  to  lay  all  stress  on  the  systemic 
conditions,  and  to  refnsG  to  concede  the 
fact  that  the  local-theory  man  accom- 
plishes as  much  as  he  really  does  accom- 
plish. 

Dr.  Smith  has  advocated  the  local 
theory  so  satisfactorily  and  vrith  such 
ability  that  the  profession  are  accepting 
it,  just  as  they  accepted  Dr.  Peirce's 
constitutional  theory,  which  is  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  it.  The  golden  mean 
lies  between  these  theories.  These  men 
are  both  right  and  both  wrong;  Dr. 
Peirce  in  that  he  assumes  that  uric  acid 
is  the  factor  that  produces  the  disease, 
while  it  really  has  no  more  to  do  with 
it  than  has  malaria.  Uric  acid  will  cause 
Biggs'  disease,  but  so  will  malaria.  Dr. 
Smith  is  wrong  in  that  he  gives  out  the 


idea  that  pyorrhea  is  purely  local.  The 
infection  is  local,  certainly,  but  due  to 
systole  causffl.  He  himself  snggeats 
Ihat  it  may  be  caused  by  foul  breath. 
Why,  then,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  treat 
the  constitutional  causes  as  well  as  the 
local  infection  ?  True,  the  local  infection 
may  often  be  controlled  by  close  applica- 
tion to  the  part,  but  why  should  we  not 
correct,  if  pcssible,  the  conditions  that 
cause  the  infections  breath,  and  ao  not 
handicap  ourselves?  Is  this  not  reason- 
able?  Is  it  not  common  sense? 

And  so,  while  holding  fast  to  what  we 
have  found  to  be  good,  let  us  not  fail 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  our  neighbor 
in  developing  his  ideas.  If  we  get  good 
results  from  local  tz^itment,  and  our 
neighbor  claims  results  from  s^vtemic 
treatment,  let  us  combine,  if  possible, 
the  good  parts  of  our  treabnent  and 
those  of  his.  Again,  if  in  systemic  treat- 
ment we  are  using  allopathic  remedies, 
let  us  not  assume  that  no  results  are  to 
be  obtained  from  the  homeopathic  treat- 
ment. 

If  some  man  of  intelligence  carries 
out  long  and  careful  investigations  and 
tells  us  that  uric  acid  causes  Piggs'  dis- 
ease, we  had  better  think  very  carefully 
before  we  say  that  uric  acid  conditions 
are  no  more  accountable  for  the  local 
conditions  than  is  any  other  systemic  dis- 
order; and  we  should  carefully  experi- 
ment before  we  assume  that  the  anti- 
uric  acid  remedies  do  more  toward  cu- 
ring Higgs*  disease  in  general  than  an 
anti-malarial  remedy.  If  some  man  an- 
nounces that  after  long  and  careful  ob- 
servation he  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that  syphilis  is  more  far-reaching  in  its 
ultimate  results  than  the  profession 
dreams  of,  and  that  he  is  convinced  that 
it  is  largely  responsible  for  Biggs'  dis- 
ease, it  would  be  well,  before  dismissing 
this  as  ridiculous,  to  look  deeply  and 
thoughtfully  into  the  matter  and  to  at 
least  remember  this  in  our  treatments 
when  all  ordinary  methods  fail.  If  a 
careful  investigator  tells  us  that  a  ca- 
tarrhal condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  and  throat  is  con- 
tinuous in  the  mouth  and  greatly  affects 
the  pyorrhea!  condition  and  its  treat- 
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ment,  it  behooves  us  to  think  long  aad 
carefully  before  deciding  that  we  vill 
pay  no  attention  at  any  time  to  the 
throat  and  nose  while  combating  this  dis- 
If  some  man,  who  has  had  mnch 
Mperience,  tells  us  that  coflfee  is  respon- 
sible for  a  very  large  part  of  Biggs*  dis- 
ease that  exists  today,  it  would  be  well, 
before  laughing  him  to  scorn,  to  ask 
just  what  effect  coffee  has  on  the  nervous 
system  of  many  people,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent it  is  capable  of  disturbing  perfect 
metabolism;  and  then  it  is  worthy  of 
more  than  a  passing  thought  to  remem- 
ber how  many  people  drink  coffee  and 
how  often  they  drink  it,  and  to  remem- 
ber that  coffee  is  usually  drunk  to  stimu- 
late a  tired,  nervous  system  and  to  keep 
it  up  at  a  high  pitch  at  the  very  time 
when  nature  is  tjying  to  relax  it. 

When  it  is  announced  to  us,  after  al- 
most incalculable  labor  and  research, 
that  imperfect  metabolism  or  malnutri- 
tion is  the  great  causative  factor  of  this 
disease,  we  should  stand  with  uncovered 
l^ds  before  such  men  as  Talbot  and 
Kirk,  and  read,  study,  investigate,  and 
think  almost  with  reverence  before  we 
dogmatically  dispose  of  their  view  with 
the  sweeping  assertion  that  the  disease 
is  as  common  among  our  healthy  and 
vigorous  patients  as  it  is  among  those 
that  are  enfeebled  and  run  down  in 
health.  On  the  oHier  hand,  it  is 
equally  dangerous  to  accept  any  one 
man's  views  in  ioto,  and  to  be  wholly 
satisfied  therewith.  If  we  see  one  man 
operate  skilfully  and  produce  excellent 
results,  we  are  much  inclined  to  accept 
not  only  his  method  of  operating,  but 
also  his  views  as  to  the  etiology  of  the 
disease  and  the  pathological  condition  of 
the  surrounding  parts.  A^ain,  we  read 
some  strong  article  of  an  original  investi- 
gator, one  that  seems  entirely  reason- 
able, and  we  are  inclined  to  shut  out 
eveiything  else  and  to  entirely  accept  his 
views,  being  satisfied  with  them.  It  is 
true  that  at  times  the  profession  has 
been  so  bewildered  by  tiie  numberless 
theories  advanced  that  we  have  been 
compelled  to  accept  somebody's  views 
that  might  appeal  to  us  as  reasonable, 
but  the  time  now  seems  ripe  for  a  more 


reasonable  and  comprehensive  systema- 
tizing of  the  knowledge  already  at  our 
command,  and  for  a  more  direct  and 
uniform  mode  of  treatment. 

In  this  paper  I  have  no  new  theory 
to  advance.  I  have  reviewed  the  past 
history  of  this  disease  in  order  to  make 
a  plea  for  a  concentrated,  determined 
effort  te  change  the  conditions  that  have 
led  us  all,  as  Dr.  Tnleman  says,  "to 
swing  round  in  a  circle** — ^to  rid  our 
minds  as  far  as  possible  of  dogmatic 
tendencies;  and  that  those  of  us  who 
are  specially  interested  in  this  disease 
will  with  clear,  untrammeled  judgment 
concentrate  our  energies  to  bring  order 
out  of  the  diaos  and  bring  about  a  sys- 
tem of  treatment  that  is  as  direct,  as 
uniform,  as  intelligent,  and  as  effective 
as  is  now  our  system  of  restoring  tooth- 
structure,  or  as  is  the  system  of  treat- 
ment of  any  of  the  various  specialties  of 
medicine.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  this 
can  be  done,  but  it  cannot  be  done  in 
one  day.  To  this  end  I  would  urge  the 
uniting  of  a  few  men  deeply  interested  in 
this  object,  who  would  earnestly,  pa- 
tiently, and  unselfishly  work  to  this  end. 
Notwithstanding  the  discouraged  tone 
that  runs  all  through  the  article  from 
Dr.  Trueman's  pen,  I  am  convinced  that 
we  today  are  in  a  position  to  rapidly  ad- 
vance and  to  cease  to  "swing  round  in  a 
circle."  I  believe  that  to  accomplish 
this  it  is  necessary  to  combine  as  a  body 
for  the  cure  of  Riggs*  disease.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate 
our  energies  in  a  powerful  effort,  but  we 
will  not  accomplish  this  in  a  general 
dental  association.  A  small  body  of 
earnest,  intelligent  men  can  combine  and 
form  the  nucleus  from  which  shall  grow 
a  large  and  efficient  association;  surely 
the  ultimate  good  accomplished  will  be 
incalculable.  May  this  society  be  formed, 
and  may  it  be  formed  at  an  early  date ! 

Discussion. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Patton,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala, 
I  think  that  this  is  a  very  timely  subject 
indeed,  and  one  that  I  feel  that  I  know 
very  little  about.  On  account  of  my 
bad  hearing  I  cannot  say  anything  ex- 
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cept  that  I  indorse  what  the  essayist  has 
said.  As  a  young  practitioner  I  feel 
that  I  knew  nothing  of  pyorrhea  yMter- 
day,  very  little  of  pyorrhea  today,  and 
like  the  rest  of  us^  I  have  to  guess  at 
what  it  will  be  tomorrow.  I  do  think, 
however,  that  we  are  making  progress 
along  this  line,  and  I  believe  that  in  the 
course  of  time  we  ^all  have  pyorrhea 
under  control.  'Even  now  we  see  evi- 
denceg  that  some  of  the  worst  cases  may 
be  cured. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Gray,  Nashville,  Tenn.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  Dr.  Stewart  upon 
his  paper.  Although,  as  has  been  said, 
there  is  nothing  particularly  new  in  it, 
he  has  given  us  some  good  wholesome 
advice. 

I  do  not  agree  with  him  that  there 
should  be  another  organization.  We 
have  too  many  now,  but  we  might  make 
a  special  section  for  that  subject  in  our 
present  body.  I  think  that  those  distin- 
guished men  who  are  devoting  their  life- 
work  to  this  subject  should  do  some  real 
research  work  and  show  what  brings 
about  the  disease,  in  order  that  the  pro- 
fession may  have  something  to  work 
from.  Some  men  are  devothig  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
some  of  the  operators  in  this  field  are 
empirical  in  their  practice.  I  believe  the 
day  is  fast  arriving  when  through  the 
opsonic  treatment  that  is  being  followed 
in  many  diseases  we  will  eventually  suc- 
ceed in  finding  some  positive  cure  for 
this  trouble.  I  know  of  one  or  two  men 
who  have  obtained  what  they  claim  to  be 
a  pronounced  success  in  this  work.  The 
mechanical  part  of  course  must  be  car- 
ried out  along  with  the  other  treatment. 
I  believe  that  pyorrhea,  finally  becomes 
a  constitutional  disease,  just  as  much 
as  any  other  disease.  I  did  not  quite 
understand  the  essayist  with  regard  to 
malaria,  but  my  impression  is  that  he 
spoke  of  malaria  as  being  connected  with 
this  disease.   Is  that  true  ? 

Dr.  Stewart.  Any  disease  can  cause 
Riggs'  disease. 

Dr.  Qrat.  I  do  not  know  about  that 
I  think  that  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  system  is  reduced  to  a  low  state  in 
the  performance  of  its  functions  the 


trouble  may  be  produced.  I  know  that 
you  will  find  this  in  a  great  many,  and 
it  is  distinctly  dear  to  my  mind  that 
wherever  fecal  matter  has  been  absorbed 

by  the  blood,  a  case  of  pronounced  so- 
called  pyorrhea  may  arise.  You  will 
find  then  that  a  certain  amoutit  of  ab- 
sorption in  tiie  blood  has  taken  place, 
and  you  cannot  cure  that  or  any  other 
disease  as  long  as  this  is  the  case.  The 
blood  of  peop^  who  eat  largely  nitroge- 
nous foods  is  absorbing  this  material, 
and  you  will  find  that  this  Is  the  case  in 
some  of  the  most  robust  men  who  do  not 
have  proper  elimination  and  present  this 
disease  in  a  pronounced  form.  As  far 
as  uric  acid  is  concerned,  those  whom  we 
consider  authorities  on  this  subject  are 
convinced  that  uric  acid  has  little  to  do 
with  the  disease.  The  correctness  of 
this  opinion  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
chemical  analysis  of  the  urine,  by  which 
it  has  been  found  that  only  about  five 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  pyorrhea  present 
any  uric  acid  whatever.  We  find  In 
rhenmatic  troubles  that  only  about  five 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  have  uric  acid,  even 
in  a  small  quantity.  But  we  forget  that 
the  system  is  largely  charged  with  an  ex- 
cess of  acids  of  various  kinds  that  accu- 
mulate in  the  system  and  which  must  be 
eliminated  before  a  cure  can  be  effected. 
I  can  recall,  from  visiting  the  office  of  Dr. 
Talbot,  who  has  been  making  a  large  num- 
ber of  experiments  and  has  been  doing  a 
great  amount  of  research  work  along  this 
line,  that  he  took  up  the  study  of  these 
pyorrhea  cases  and  made  urine  examina- 
tion of  some  four  hundred  patients  af- 
fected with  this  trouble,  and  found  that 
there  was  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  blood 
of  from  ten  to  one  hundred  per  cent. 
I  recall  two  patients  belonging  to  a  very 
wealthy  family,  a  man  and  wife,  who  for 
some  six  years  did  not  have  their  teeth, 
which  were  in  a  bad  condition.  These 
patients  were  put  on  the  acid  treatment 
and  in  the  course  of  a  week  all  the 
small  deposits  present  were  removed;  in 
one  patient  there  was  absolutely  no  de- 
posit at  all.  I  watched  these  two  cases 
for  ten  days  and  there  was  a  marked  im- 
provement. The  doctor  tells  me  that  he 
has  met  with  great  success  in  his  treat- 
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meni  by  the  elimmation  of  indican  from 
the  blood.  I  believe  that  the  day  is 
coming  wh^  the  opsonic  treatment  will 
be  used  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
But  we  cannot  core  {^orrhea,  if  a  canse 
^fxc  it  is  present  in  the  system,  simply  by 
the  remoTal  of  the  deposits.  We  may 
stay  its  progress  for  a  tune,  bnt  we  must 
eliminate  the  cause,  and  the  same  treat- 
ment will  not  do  for  all  cases.  With 
all  due  deference  to  Br.  Smith's  treat- 
ment, every  dentist  knows  that  if  the 
teeth  are  kept  absolutely  clean  the  dis- 
ease will  not  attack  them  locally.  It  is 
tiierefore  absolntely  necessary  that  the 
dentist  should  carry  out  this  prophylatic 
treatment  along  with  the  systemic  treat- 
ment of  this  disease. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Cbossland,  Montgomery, 
Ala.  I  very  mnch  enjoyed  the  able  and 
learned  paper  read  by  Dr.  Stewart,  but 
tliere  is  <me  statement  that  I  must  talra 
exception  to,  namely,  the  general  idea 
conveyed  by  the  paper  that  no  note- 
worthy progress  has  been  made  along 
this  line.  I  was  in  Memphis  a  few  years 
ago,  and  Dr.  Stewart  was  kind  enough  to 
show  me  a  number  of  casra  whic^  he 
treated,  and  the  results  which  he  ob- 
tained were  marvelous,  being  entirely 
beyond  what  I  had  believed  possible. 

There  is  one  thing  by  which  I  have 
been  profoundly  impressed  recently  in 
connection  with  this  subject  of  Biggs' 
disease,  and  that  is  that  there  are  so 
many  men  who  stand  in  abject  terror  of 
its  presence.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  dainung  that  I  am  capable 
of  positively  curing  the  disease  in  all 
cases,  but  there  is  a  tremendous  percent- 
age of  cases  which  can  be  reduced  to  that 
stage  which  is  generally  called  a  cure, 
without  any  very  great  skill  or  experi- 
ence in  that  line  of  practice.  Many 
dentists  have  the  habit  of  examining  the 
patients'  mouths  and  on  discovering  this 
disease,  of  saying  that  nothing  can  be 
done  for  it.  I  do  not  say  that  the  den- 
tist should  claim  that  every  case  can  be 
cured,  but  he  can  assure  the  patient  that 
he  can  be  greatly  benefited.  I  believe 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  cases  in  which 
the  general  practitioner  can  obtun  re- 
aolte  that  compare  very  favorably  with 


the  results  we  obtain  in  other  lines  of 
practice.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  he  can 
get  quite  as  good  results  as  the  specialist 
does.  The  periodical  treatment  as  ad- 
vocated by  Dr.  D.  D.  Smith  will  relieve 
more  cases  of  that  trouble  than  any  other 
treatment  known  to  us  today.  I  believe 
the  general  practiticnier  can  do  more 
good  by  employing  this  treatment  than 
by  any  other  method. 

Dr.  Stewabt  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Grossland  that  the  aver- 
age dental  practitioner  can  do  a  great 
deal  more  good  than  he  really  does  by 
devoting  more  attention  to  prophylaxis. 
I  did  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that 
no  advance  has  been  made  in  this  line 
of  work;  that  was  merely  a  quotation 
from  Dr.  Trueman  to  which  Dr.  Cross- 
land  took  exception.  Some  advance  has 
been  made,  but  it  is  very  little  compared 
with  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
the  medianics  of  dentistry.  Leaving  out 
the  systemic  treatment  and  the  various 
later  mechanical  appliances,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  any  man  pro- 
duces any  better  results  today  than  Dr. 
Riggs  himself  did  forty  years  ago. 

Dr.  Gray  says  that  we  do  not  need 
another  organization.  I  have  thought  on 
this  subject  more  than  Dr.  Gray  has,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  general  dental 
associations  will  not  make  the  progress 
we  are  looking  for  in  Kiggs'  disease.  My 
idea  is  that  men  especially  interested  in 
this  line  of  work  should  unite  in  a  new 
organization  and  devote  themselves  to 
the  scientific  study  of  tiiis  one  disease. 
We  could  in  that  way  do  what  Dr.  Gray 
suggests  and  stimulate  original  research 
along  this  line.  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  the  formation  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion presents  to  us  the  only  hope  we  have 
of  the  direct  work  that  we  stand  so  much 
in  need  of  today.  I  propose  to  stimulate 
the  interest  in  this  work,  and  unless  I 
fail  in  my  determination,  this  association 
shall  be  formed. 

Dr.  Chace  then  presented  the  follow- 
ing report  from  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee: 

Your  Executive  Oommittee,  to  whom  has 
been  tpeeially  referred  tbe  paper  of  Dr.  D.  D. 
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Smith  on  "AlTeolar  Pyorrhea,"  to  report 
as  follows:  After  having  careful^  ooniidered 
the  subject-matter  of  the  paper,  we  recom- 
mend that  it  be  not  received. 

(Signed)    J.  E.  Chacb, 
Temporary  Chairman. 

On  motioii  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  re- 
port of  Section  VIII  (Appliances  and 
Improvements),  by  the  chairman,  Dr. 
Wm.  Cbbkshaw,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Repoet  on  Appliances  and  Im- 

PB0TEM£NT8. 

The  past  year  has  brought  forth  a 
niunber  of  inventions  and  Improvements 
in  the  dental  world  that  are  worthy  of 
note.  Principal  -among  these  is  the  cast 
inlay  method,  which  with  its  variouB 
modifications  promises  to  revolutionize 
in  a  measure  some  lines  of  practice. 
While  ijrimarily  intended  for  tiie  cast- 
ing of  inlays  for  fillings,  its  scope  has 
been  widened  until  crown  and  bridge 
work  of  superior  construction  can  be 
made  under  this  system  with  economy 
and  accuracy.  There  are  at  least  a 
dozen  difEerent  machines  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  first  and  most  extensive  is 
that  suggested  by  Dr.  Tag^axt  This 
outfit  involves  the  use  of  nitrons  ozid 
to  produce  the  oxyhydrogen  flame.  The 
work  done  with  this  machine  is  pro- 
nounced by  its  users  to  be  perfect  in 
eveiy  detail. 

Another  device  which  performs  the 
same  work  by  an  entirely  different  prin- 
ciple is  that  known  as  the  Jameson  cen- 
trifugal. This  machine  in  the  hands  of 
expert  workers  is  giving  excellent  re- 
sults. The  force  employed  for  throwing 
the  melted  gold  into  the  matrix  is  ob- 
tained by  a  rapid  rotary  motion  imparted 
to  revolving  arms. 

Numerous  other  small  machines, 
having  the  press  feature  attached,  are 
on  the  market,  and  each  month  new  de- 
vices appear.  We  might  mention  here 
the  Kenyon  Compressed-Air  Outfit  for 
the  same  purpose.  All  of  them,  how- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  the  J ameson, 
have  many  features  in  common,  but  to 
describe  them  and  give  a  detailed  report' 


of  their  working  qualities  would  involve 
an  essay  upon  cast  inlay  work,  etc., 
which  is  out  of  the  province  of  this  re- 
port 

Amon^  the  small  devices  that  have  ap- 
peared smce  the  last  meeting  we  can 
mention:  A  new  Adjustable  Separator. 
Case's  Abrasive  Wheels.  Little  Giant 
Post  Puller.  Adapters  for  Hypodermic 
Syringes,  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of  a 
straight  needle  at  right  angles  with  the 
syringe.  Trigger's  Cavity  Impression 
Trays.  Translux  Cement  Berylite 
Cement.  Hood's  Mat  Gold.  Various 
forms  of  Model  Wax  for  use  in  Inlay 
Practice.  Sterilized  Paper-cloth  Rolls 
to  be  used  in  the  place  of  Napkins. 
Black's  Amalgam  Pluggere,  Nos.  1  to  7. 
Improvements  in  Angle's  Rubber  Liga- 
tures. Doriot  Handpiece  No.  3  and  at- 
tadiments.  Black's  Finishing  Files  and 
Knives.  S.  S.  W.  Diamond  Chair.  Wil- 
son's Ampules.  Drying  Ovens  for  In- 
lay Work.  Peritundo,  for  obtnndin^ 
sensitive  dentin,  the  preparation  to  be 
applied  by  injecting  the  gums  immedi- 
ately surroun<ing  the  affected  tooth.  (A 
s;pecial  clinic  on  this  preparation  will  be 
given  at  the  meeting  in  Birmingham.) 

In  furniture  for  office  equipment 
th«e  have  been  numerous  additions  to 
the  list  of  cabinet  and  wo^-baiclie!t, 
many  cabinets  being  now  provided  with 
iron  safes  for  the  protection  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  so  often  found  in  dental 
offices. 

The  new  books  especially  pertaining  to 
dentistry  and  brought  out  during  the 
past  year  are — GUberfs  "Notes  on 
Porcelain."  Goslee's  "Crown  and  Bridge 
Work."  Turner's  "Text-book  of  Pros- 
thetic Dentistry."  Lud/s  "Questions 
and  Answers."  Hewitfs  "Anesthesia," 
new  edition.  Angle's  "Malocclusion," 
seventh  edition.  "Practical  Dental 
MetaUui^,"  by  Hodgen,  new  edition. 

In  electrics  little  has  been  added  to  the 
devices  in  use  one  year  ago.  Nnmeroos 
sterilizers  and  water-heaters  have  been 
placed  on  the  market,  and  the  prices 
of  some  of  these  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced. The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg. 
Co.  has  brought  out  a  new  electric  fur- 
nace combining  many  excellent  f  eatnres. 
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and  doing  away  with  some  objectionable 
points  found  in  pTevious  models. 

The  increase  in  cast  inlay  work  has 
caused  manufacturers  to  put  upon  the 
market  pure  gold  in  small  ingots  con- 
venient for  casting  purposes. 

Br.  Chace  then  presented  the  follow- 
ing resolntion  from  the  EiKCutiTe  Com- 
mittee: 

TbB  Executive  Committee  would  recommend 
the  puange  of  the  following  resolutions: 

BssoLno^  That  the  Southern  Branch  re- 
qoest  the  National  Dental  Association  to 
change  the  by-laws  with  reference  to  admis- 
sion of  members,  so  that  anyone  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  National  Assoeiatioii  shall 
be  admitted  without  a  delegate  certificate; 
the  receipt  for  dues  for  the  current  year  from 
his  state  association  sliall  be  evidence  of 
standing  in  the  state  association;  and  be  it 
farther 

Rksoltxd,  That  the  Southern  Branch  re- 
qaeatc  the  National  body  to  further  change 
its  bj-laws  so  that  a  member  in  arrears  or 
■nspended  for  non-paymmt  of  dues  may  be 
reinstated  the  payment  of  one  year's  ar- 
Tcange,  together  with  the  current  year's  dues. 
Bespectfully  sohmitted, 

(Signed)    J.  E.  Chace, 
Temporary  Ohairman. 

Motion  made  and  carried  that  the 
above  resolutions  be  adopted. 

The  meeting  then  adjonmed  until  8 
o'clock  p.u. 


Wednesday — Evening  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Wed- 
nesday evening.  May  13tii,  by  the  presi- 
dent. Dr.  A.  B.  Melendy. 

"Hie  first  item  on  the  program  for  the 
evening  session  as  announced  by  the 
mesident  was  a  paper  by  Dr.  Q.  V.  I. 
Bbown,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  "A  Study 
of  tiie  Inter-relation  Between  Oral, 
Xaaal,  Dental,  and  Faci^  Deformities 
with  a  View  to  Greater  Simplicity  of, 
and  a  More  General  Benefit  from  Ortho- 
dontic Procedures." 

The  President  announced  as  the  next 
item  on  the  program  for  the  evening  ses- 
sion a  paper  by  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Hik- 


man,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  "A  Plea  for  the 
Adoption  of  Orthodontia  in  the  Prac- 
tice of  Every  Dentist." 

[This  paper  was  printed  in  full  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  Coaicos,  vol. 
1,  p.  1175.] 

Diacttssion. 

Dr.  H-  C,  Young,  Anniston,  Ala.  It 
is  always  an  honor  to  discuss  a  paper 
or  anything  else  shown  by  Dr.  Hinman, 
because  all  that  he  does  he  does  well 
and  scientifically. 

The  great  difficulhr  in  the  correction 
of  irre^arities  is  that  the  people  who 
practice  orthodontia  do  not  realize  the 
fact  that  teeth  move  Just  exactly  in  the 
line  of.  the  force  brought  to  bear  on 
them.  You  can  move  a  tooth  anywhere, 
provided  you  can  secure  sufficient  an- 
chorage. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  taking 
impressions  in  orthodontia  work,  I  agree 
wiui  Dr.  Hinman;  not  that  it  Is  more 
difficult  to  take  impressions  with  plaster 
of  Paris,  but  for  the  reason  that  the  pa- 
tients— who  are  invariably  children — 
do  not  like  the  plaster  impression.  A 
good  modeling  compound  impression  is 
sufficient  for  all  orthodontia  cases.  An- 
other point  in  taking  impressions  is 
that  the  ordinary  impressioa  tray  is  not 
desirable.  We  want  a  tray  with  a  flat 
bottom  and  with  a  high  ridge.  The 
main  object  in  taking  impressions  for 
orthodontia  purposes  is  to  get  as  much 
of  the  alveolar  process  as  possible,  be- 
cause this  is  just  as  important  in  cor- 
recting irregularities  as  the  teeth  them- 
selves. With  regard  to  the  methods 
spoken  of  by  Br.  Hinman,  it  is  simply 
marvelous  what  can  be  done  with  the 
intermaxillary  anchorage.  Anyone  who 
has  practiced  that  method  and  has  had 
experience  with  it  knows  that  it  seems 
to  move  the  teeth  as  if  by  magic.  I  do 
not  agree  with  Dr.  Hinman  when  he  says 
that  the  making  of  the  Jackson  appli- 
ances is  very  simple.  It  has  proved  very 
difficult  in  my  hands. 

Someone  asked  me  how  to  get  the  sol- 
der to  flow,  and  if  borax  would  do  it. 
It  will  not.  A  good  flux  for  making  the 
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solder  flow  can  be  made  by  disaolving 
zinc  to  saturation  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  diluting  the  solution  wil^  about 
one-half  pure  water.  This  makes  a  very 
useful  soldering  fluid  for  all  purposes, 
where  soft  solder  ia  to  be  applied. 

Another  question  is  that  of  space. 
There  are  three  things  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  be  considered  in  the  practice  of 
or^odontia — ^first,  to  get  space,  second, 
anchorage,  and  thir^  to  apply  foim 
The  point  of  anchorage  is  of  much  more 
importance  than  the  point  of  delivering 
the  force.  I  have  seen  men  attempt  to 
more  a  canine  tooth  in  lingual  occlusion 
by  anchorage  to  a  bicuspid.  The  anchor- 
age if  not  secure  will  move'  to  the  ship, 
and  the  ship  will  go  on  the  rocks  and 
go  to  wredc. 

In  regard  to  some  other  phases  of  or- 
thodontia, I  had  the  pleasure  a  few  weeks 
ago  of  reading  a  paper  on  the  subject  of 
mouth-breathing  before  the  Alabama 
Medical  Association.  This  question  of 
adenoids,  gentlemen,  is  one  of.  greatest 
importance  to  the  dnitist^  because,  of  all 
the  etiol(^ical  factors  in  malocclusion, 
nasal  stenosis  is  the  most  prolific,  not 
excepting  even  the  premature  extraction 
of  teeth  or  even  injudicious  extraction. 
Looking  into  the  posterior  part  of  the 
mouth  we  find  three  sets  of  tonsils,  the 
lii^al,  the  faucial,  and  the  upper  ton- 
sil, or  third  tonsil,  and  this  is  the  one 
that  causes  all  the  trouble.  These  things 
were  not  nnderstood  until  1868,  when  a 
gentleman  in  Copenhagen  first  called 
attention  to  these  growths  and  named 
them  adenoids.  When  Pandora  opened 
that  box  and  released  the  numerous  ills 
of  humanity,  there  was  not  one  so  dele- 
terious in  its  effect  upon  children  as 
that  of  adenoids  and  nasal  stenosis.  It 
therefore  behooves  us  to  do  all  that  we 
can  to  obviate  future  trouble  in  over- 
coming this  condition.  I  have  here  a 
model  of  the  mouth  of  a  boy  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  weighing  ninety-five  pounds, 
whose  mother  told  me  that  he  had 
been  taken  from  school  because  he  was 
unable  to  learn.  The  boy  had  had  ade- 
noids, which  had  been  removed  last  sum- 
mer, but  unfortunately  the  mischief  was 
already  done. 


Adenoids  and  nasal  stenosis  may  oc- 
cur in  infancy  and  in  very  young  chil- 
dren. I  believe  that  many  children  are 
treated  for  all  sorts  of  imments,  while 

the  trouble  is  caused  simply  by  adenoids. 
As  the  result  of  this  nasal  stenosis  the 
child  cannot  breathe  through  the  nose, 
because  the  nose  is  blocked  up,  sad  as  a 
consequence  he  breathes  through  the 
mouth.  The  mouth  cannot  perform  tiiia 
function  properly,  and  there  is  a  lack 
of  proper  oxygenation;  the  patient  goes 
on  to  a  state  of  emaciation,  and  the 
physician  declares  it  to  be  the  result  of 
overwork  at  school.  It  is  not,  gentlemen, 
it  is  adenoids.  Going  through  the  street, 
you  can  observe  such  cases,  that  have 
the  characteristic  pinched  appearance 
around  tilie  nose,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
dentist's  duties  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  parents  to  these  conditions.  The 
child  is  not  responsible  for  it.  If  you 
will  call  to  mind  your  anatomy,  yon  will 
remember  that  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  adenoids  is  a  very  narrow  space  and 
is  easily  closed  by  the  growths,  conse- 
quently an  insufficient  amount  of  air 
passes  through  the  spaces  with  a  subse- 
quent lack  of  proper  nourishment.  Na- 
ture may  accommodate  herself  to  a  small 
amount  of  air,  the  same  as  a  man  can 
accommodate  himself  to  a  small  amount 
of  nutritious  matter  which  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  him  alive  but  not  suffi- 
cient for  development  or  repair. 

A  peculiar  observation  I  have  made 
is  how  closely  the  result  of  this  nasal 
stenosis  simulates  the  habit  of  cigarette 
smoking  in  the  young.  When  I  see  a  boy 
puffing  a  cigarette,  I  feel  sorry  for  him, 
because  I  Imow  that  he  is  undergoing  a 
general  want  of  o^gen  throughout  his 
whole  system.  Each  cell  with  ite  noclens 
and  nucleolus  needs  just  so  much  oxygen 
to  keep  it  going,  just  as  the  general 
structure  needs  pabulum  to  build  it  up. 
When  one  is  smoking  a  cigarette  he  in- 
hales BO  much  smoke  that  mere  is  a  lack 
of  sufficient  oxygen,  and  as  a  result  the 
tissues  and  the  system  are  in  a  narcotic 
state,  and  when  die  mouth  is  held  open, 
the  muscle  drag  the  mandible  down  and 
backward.  The  result  of  this  is  a  short- 
ening of  the  mandible  from  ihe  lack  of 
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proper  development,  and  ire  have  the  re- 
ceding chin.  I  believe  that  in  the  pro- 
portion as  that  chin  recedes,  a  pei-son 
will  have  a  weak  mind.  The  same  cause 
that  arrests  the  mandibular  develop- 
ment arrests  the  mental.  This  nasal 
stenoeis  results  in  the  lack  of  the  proper 
development  of  the  nose  and  face.  On 
each  aide  of  the  nose  we  have  a  nuurillary 
sinus;  these  require  air  for  their  devel- 
opment, and  where  there  are  adenoids 
there  is  a  lack  of  air  and  a  lack  of  de- 
velopment. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  occlu- 
sion, Angle,  that  great  master-mind  in 
orthodontia,  has  aelected  the  two  first 
molar  teeth,  upper  and  lower,  as  the 
guide  to  occliwion.  You  can  never  have 
a  perfect  face  when  you  have  malocclu- 
sion. Why  do  we  take  these  molars? 
Simply  because  they  are  invariably  the 
teeth  that  come  into  proper  position  at 
the  proper  time.  One  but  rarely  sees  a 
first  molar  erupting  out  of  time.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  they  come  into  proper 
place  and  at  the  right  time,  when  every- 
thing is  developing  properly.  If  we 
stop  the  development  we  immediately 
throw  the  teeth  out  of  position.  Nature 
has  so  fixed  the  teeth  that  when  they 
close  together  the  jaws  are  locked  and 
held  in  the  proper  relation,  and  as  soon 
as  the  teeth  are  out  of  occlusion  tiiere 
is  a  lack  of  this  interdigitation  of  the 
cusps,  and  the  incline  of  the  cusps  acts 
contrarily  to  the  normal.  Then  the 
upper  jaw  is  pushed  forward  and  the 
lower  jaw  backward,  with  a  consequent 
protmsion  of  the  upper  jaw  and  a  re- 
ceding chin,  a  deformity  that  is  difB- 
cnlt  if  not  impossible  to  correct,  unless 
the  imtial  cause  be  first  removed. 

These  vegetations  are  so  far-reaching 
in  their  injurious  effect  upon  the  child 
and  through  life  that  the  dentist  should 
be  on  the  lookout  for  them  among  the 
little  patients  under  his  care,  and  insist 
npcm  their  pr(Hfiapt  removal. 

Br.  J.  P.  Gray,  Nashville,  Tenn.  T 
wish  to  congratulate  Dr.  Hinman  on  his 
paper.  While  we  do  not  agree  alto- 
gether, I  want  to  say  that  I  disagree  very 
much  indeed  with  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  spoken,  and  cannot  allow  this 


opportunity  to  pass  without  giving  my 
views  on  this  subject.  I  believe  in  the 
first  place  that  mouth-breathing  causes 
adenoids.  The  whole  thing  is  brought 
about  by  an  arrest  of  the  development  of 
the  bones  of  the  superior  maxillary,  the 
nose,  and  the  face.  You  have  to  have 
room  to  breathe.  If  you  close  up  the 
septum  of  the  nose,  this  trouble  will  be 
brought  about,  usually  in  the  first  years 
of  the  child's  life.  The  arrest  of  devel- 
opment may  have  taken  place  tn  utero. 
or  from  the  first  six  months  of  extra- 
uterine life  to  the  second  or  even  eighth 
year.  During  this  period  the  trouble 
occurs,  and  as  a  result  we  have  mouth- 
breathing  by  virtue  of  the  closing  of  the 
parts  involved,  and  this  is  what  Dr. 
Brown  is  trying  to  correct  when  he 
speaks  of  spreading  the  arch.  Until 
we  spread  the  arch  so  the  patient  can 
breathe,  we  may  cut  out  the  adenoids 
every  few  months,  and  they  will  come 
back,  as  a  rule. 

Dr.  E.  G.  QnATTLEBAUif,  Columbia, 
S.  C.  There  is  one  point  with  regard  to 
text-books  that  I  should  like  to  speak  of. 
Dr.  Angle  takes  occlusion  as  the  whole 
basis  of  orthodontia,  and  the  essayist 
recommends  both  Angle's  and  Jackson's 
books  on  the  subject  of  orthodontia. 
Dr.  Angle's  whole  work  on  this  subject 
is  based  on  the  one  idea  that  occlusion 
is  the  basis  of  orthodontia.  On  the 
other  hand,  Dr.  Jackson  does  not  give 
a  single  model  calling  special  attention 
to  occlusion  in  his  whole  book.  He 
seems  to  have  entirely  overlooked  the 
idea  of  occlusion..  I  therefore  cannot 
comprehend  why  the  essayist  should 
recommend  both  books.  For  my  needs. 
Angle  is  all-sufficient;  as  for  Jackson, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  any  general 
plan  running  through  his  work.  It  is 
a  description  of  cases  which  does  not 
seem  to  conform  with  the  sarae  ideas  as 
Angle's  work,  and  I  think  that  every 
man  in  this  audience  would  profit  by 
securing  Angle's  book  and  by  reading 
and  studying  it. 

Dr.  Hinman.  I  wish  to  say  that  no 
one  can  understand  how  to  make  Jack- 
son's appliances  by  reading  Angle's  book,, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  recom*- 
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mended  JackBon^s  book.  I  think  the 
last  speaker  is  xeiy  much  in  error  when 
he  says  that  Dr.  Jackson  shows  no  oc- 
clusions. My  recollection  is  that  he 
shows  many  occlusions  and  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  intermaxillary 
force.  He  showed  many  models  at  the 
Jamestown  £n)osition  with  his  appli- 
ances in  place  for  the  proper  applicati(m 
of  this  force. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
one  thing :  There  is  a  young  man,  who 
has  been  with  me  for  about  five  years, 
who  is  going  to  give  a  clinic  tomorrow 
on  the  construction  of  the  Jackson  ap- 
pliance, and  I  think  it  would  be  well  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  work 
to  see  this  clinic.  There  is  no  question 
that  yon  can  get  rapid  and  very  satis- 
factory results  by  the  use  of  Jackson's 
applian<^.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
which  I  showed  you,  in  which  the  arches 
were  carried  out  into  normal  alignment 
in  six  wee^;  if  you  can  show  me  the 
same  results  from  any  other  appliance, 
I  would  like  to  see  it 

Dr.  G.  V.  I.  Brown,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  complimenting  Dr.  Hinman  not  only 
on  his  paper,  but  on  his  manner  of  pre- 
sentation and  its  purpose.  If  we  are  to 
derive  the  full  benefit  from  this  sort 
of  work,  there  is  no  question  that  it 
must  be  more  generally  practiced.  We 
must  not  simply  send  cases  here  and 
there  to  someone  who  has  made  a 
specialty  of  this  work,  but  the  general 
practitioner  must  have  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  its  principles.  I  look 
upon  this  subject  as  upon  one  that  is 
going  to  lift  the  dental  profession  upon 
uiat  plane  about  whicth  we  have  talked 
a  good  deal  at  this  meeting,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  going  to  do  so,  for  one 
particular  reason  if  for  no  other.  It 
will  not  be  very  long  before  those  who 
are  battling  with  the  "great  white 
plague"  will  realize  that  the  sum  and 
substance  of  all  they  accomplish  may  be 
put  into  just  two  or  three  words — more 
air  and  better  air,  more  food  and  better 
food.  That  is  all  that  the  treatment  of 
consumption  amounts  to,  and  if  ortho- 
dcmtists  cannot  secure  more  air  and  bet- 


ter results  from  the  food  than  anybodr 
else,  I  do  not  know  who  could.  When 
this  subject  is  understood,  as  Dr.  Hin- 
man has  advocated  here  tonight,  by  prac- 
titioners generally,  there  will  be  no  doubt 
as  to  your  position  as  benefactors  of  the 
human  race. 

As  far  as  the  question  of  adenoids  is 
concerned,  I  was  immensely  interested 
in  the  two  sides  of  the  subject  as  rep- 
resented here  tonight.  In  the  cases 
which  Dr.  Toung  so  eloquently  spoke 
about,  we  have  had  a  typical  train  of 
symptoms  wonderfully  and  perfectly 
described — the  crowded  condition  with 
arrested  maxillary  development,  and  ad- 
enoids forming  in  a  situation  where 
there  is  not  sufficient  air  and  there- 
fore insufficient  oxygenation.  Undoubt- 
edly this  is  often  a  factor  in  their  de- 
velopment, but  in  reply  to  a  similar 
question  that  was  recently  asked  in  New 
York,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  deft-palate  cases,  which  are  wide 
open  and  where  there  is  improper  though 
not  insufficient  oxygenation,  we  almost 
invariably  find  adenoids  and  enlarged 
tonsils.  These  are  the  two  sides  of  this 
question,  each  supported  by  unques- 
tioned, though  ezactiy  opposite  clinical 
evidence.  We  must  therefore  look  be- 
yond for  some  more  primary  principle 
of  development,  and  that  is  what  I  have 
tried  to  make  clear  tonight — the  prin- 
ciple which  from  the  beginning  of  the 
individual's  life  produces  a  tendency  to 
irregular  cell  development,  one  of  the 
most  common  manifestations  of  which 
is  irregular  development  in  the  naso- 
pharynx and  in  the  tonsils.  Both  pre- 
vious speakers  will  agree  that  these 
enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids  are  tiie 
result  of  unhealthful  conditions,  and  that 
any  tendency  in  this  direction  may  be  a 
causing  factor.  Where  there  is  a  want 
of  oxygenation  one  finds  adenoids  be- 
cause the  conditions  are  unhealthful,  and 
in  wide-open  palates  there  is  an  un- 
healthful condition  because  the  air  is 
not  properly  wanned — ^the  air  strikes 
the  mucous  membrane  directly,  irritate 
it  on  account  of  it  being  insufficiently 
warmed,  and  produces  an  imhealthfnl 
condition.    We  have  therefore  hyper- 
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trophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
sndi  expressions  of  this  tendency  as 
adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils. 

With  regard  to  orthodontic  appliances, 
I  should  like  to  mention  that  in  one  re- 
spect I  think  Dr.  Jackson's  appliances 
are  in  a  class  by  themselTes,  as  I  have 
only  recently  discoTered.  Dr.  Jackson's 
retention  appliance  is  something  that  no 
one  can  afi^rd  to  overlook,  because  it  al- 
lows the  natural  movement  of  the  teeth 
in  their  sockets.  We  must  have  more  or 
less  freedom  of  movement  in  the  ad- 
jnstment  of  the  teeth  during  retention, 
if  we  wish  to  have  the  best  results,  and 
in  that  respect  Br.  Jackson's  appliance 
is  very  good  indeed. 

Dr.  HiNMAN  (dosing  the  discussion). 
I  have  nothing  further  to  add.  I  just 
wish  to  thank  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  for  their  very  kind  words,  and 
to  say  that  if  I  have  been  able  to  give 
by  this  effort  any  stimulus  along  the 
Ime  of  orthodontia,  I  shall  feel  that  my 
small  effort  of  tonight  has  beoa  greatly 
rewarded. 

The  meeting  then  a^jonnied  until 
Thursday  afternoon. 


Thuhsdat — Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2 
0*01061^  Thursday  afternoon.  May  14th, 
by  the  president.  Dr.  Melendy. 

The  minute  of  the  Jamestown  busi- 
ness meeting  were  read  by  the  secretary. 
Dr.  Frinl^  and  approved  by  the  society. 

ELEGTIOy  07  OmoBBS. 

The  election  of  oflScers  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: 

Preaidmt — ^Dr.  J.  E.  Chace,  Oeala,  Fla. 

Fint  Viee-prendmt—Dr.  H.  Clay  Haswll. 
Tnaealooea,  Ala. 

Second  Vice-presidmt — ^Dr.  Wm.  Wallace, 
WcBtmoreland,  Columbus,  Misa. 

Thit^  Vioe-pre*ident — Charles  Logan  Qvam, 
Gadaden,  Ala. 

Treaaumr — ^Dr.  B.  D.  Brabson,  Knoxrille, 
TcniL 

OotrmpoHding  Seentary—Dr.  W.  O.  Khson, 
Tuipa,  Via. 


Reoording  Secretary — ^Dr.  Carroll  H.  Ftink, 
Feraandina,  Fla. 

Bweeuiive  Commifto*— Dr.  A.  J.  Oott^l, 
Knozville,  Tenn.;  Dr.  C.  Ij.  AleEzander,  Char* 
lotte,  N.  C,  both  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

A  telegram  of  sympathy  in  the  illness 
of  his  wife  and  regrets  as  to  his  absence 
was  formulated  and  ordered  to  be  sent 
to  Dr.  V.  B.  Turner,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the 
Alabama  Dental  Association,  to  the 
Local  Beception  Committee,  to  the 
Birmingham  hotels,  and  to  others 
who  contributed  to  the  Buccess  of  the 
meeting. 

A  committee  of  Ihree  was  appointed 
to  make  endeavors  for  a  large  attendance 
of  the  men^>erB  of  the  Southern  Branch 
and  del^ates  from  the  South  to  the  Ka- 
tional  Dental  Association  meeting  at 
Boston,  July  28-31,  1908,  with  the  view 
of  a  possible  steamer  trip  en  masse  from 
Savannah,  Oa.,  or  some  other  point.  • 

The  following  were  appointed  on  this 
committee:  H.  Clay  Hassell,  Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. ;  F.  L.  Hunt,  Asheville,  N.  C. ; 
W.  R.  Wright,  Jackson,  Miss. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  extended 
to  Dr.  Burton  Lee  Thorpe,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  for  the  excellent  lantern  entertain- 
ment and  lecture  on  dental  history.  A 
similar  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
Dr.  Q.  V.  I.  Brown  of  Milwaukee  and 
to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  of  Birming- 
ham. 

The  following  resolution  was  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Geoboe  S.  Yann,  Gadsden, 
Ala.: 

In  order  to  make  definite  and  effective  the 
recommendation  of  our  president  relating  to 
'Uie  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  a  movement  which 
sball  insure  for  the  National  meeting  of  1909 
the  largest  gathering  of  dentists  the  world  bab 
ever  seen,  and  which  recommendation  was 
adopted  upon  the  report  of  the  committee  to 
whom  the  President's  address  was  referred, 
therefore  be  it 

Kesolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  ap> 
pointed  hy  the  retiring  president  and  the 
president-elect  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  an 
amount  not  exceeding  six  hundred  dtrilavl  b« 
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placed  at  thdr  disposal  to  defray  tbe  Icigiti- 
mate  expenses  of  ibis  work;  and  be  it  furuier 

.  Resolved,  That  the  committee  have  entire 
charge  of  the  arrangements  in  pluming  for 
and  carrying  out  this  recommmcUtion,  direct- 
ing than  to  woric  conjointly  with  the  officers 
of  the  Kational  Association. 

The  Secretary  was  on  motion  in- 
structed to  send  the  following  telegram 
of  sympathy  to  Dr.  J.  Y.  Crairford, 
Nashville,  Tenn: 

The  Southern  Branch  of  the  National  Den- 
tal Association  and  the  Alabama  Dental  As- 
sociation in  convention  assembled  are  deeply 
cognizant  of  your  absence  from  our  midst  and 
we  deeply  and  sincerely  deplore  the  same. 
We  most  sincerely  trust  that  you  may  soon 
be  completely  recovered  and  that  at  our  next 
meeting  your  splendid  zeal,  learning,  and  wis- 
dom may  enliven  and  strengthen  the  tone  of 
our  proceedings,  and  that  your  genial  and 
manly  personality  may  cheer  na  as  on  so 
many  former  occasions. 

The  Presid^t  appointed  the  followii^ 
as  the  Publication  Committee  for  the 

ensuing  year:  Drs.  G.  S.  Tignor,  C.  L. 
Alexander,  Q.  S.  Vann,  and  C.  H.  Frink, 
recording  secretary. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Chace,  Ocala,  Fla.,  was  in- 
stalled as  the  newly-elected  president, 
and  very  feelingly  responded  to  a  call 
for  a  speech,  after  which  the  session  ad- 
journed. 

The  association  then  adjourned  sine 
die. 


Thb  Clinics. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  N".  C. 
"Inlays  with  Moss  Fiber  Gold." 

This  clinic  demonstrated  Dr.  Alexan- 
der's method  of  using  and  solidifying 
sponge  gold,  using  that  form  of  gold 
laiown  as  moss  fiber.  The  technique  as 
demonstrated  was  very  simple.  A  piece  of 
moss  fiber  gold  of  sufficient  size  to  make 
a  complete  operation  was  detached  from 
his  stock  gold  and  molded  with  the  fin- 
gers to  approximate  the  form  of  the 
cavity  or  the  special  work  to  be  made. 
It  was  then  placed  to  position  upon  the 
tooth  and  forcibly  made  to  conform  to 


the  c&ntj  OT  desiied  shape.  The  foint 
thus  procured  was  invested  in  snmp, 
leaving  only  a  pinhead  exposure  of  the 
gold,  over  which  the  solder — 32-k. — ^was 
placed  and  fused.  The  inveetment  was 
made  npon  a  small  piece  of  paper 
placed  won  b  wire-^nze  Boldering- 
frame.  Heat  was  applied  entirely  from 
below  until  the  soli^fication  was  com- 
pleted, thus  avoiding  air-pits  in  the  fin- 
ished work. 

By  this  method  the  clinician  casts 
simple  or  complicated  inlays,  also 
crowns,  hood,  and  saddle  abutments. 
He  uses  the  same  metiiod  fc^  backing 
up  porcelain  facings,  making  cnsps  for 
crowns,  and  bridge  work,  and  for  set- 
ting Logan  and  other  forms  of  porce- 
lain crowns. 

Dr.  Alexander  demonstrated  that  his 
method  is  a  great  time-saver  as  against 
the  matrix  and  machine  castings,  and  has 
far-reaching  possibilities.  Special  gold 
instnunents  and  investment  materiu  is 
being  made  for  this  clara  of  work. 

Dr.  I.  N.  Cabh,  Durham,  N.  C. 

"Cast  Gold  Filings." 

Dr.  Carr  demonstrated  a  method  of 
making  cast  gold  inlays,  using  the  Lee 
machine.  He  showed  how  the  making 
of  large  gold  fillings  is  simfdified  by  the 
cast  gold  method,  fdso  how  he  avoids  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  in  making  long 
spans  in  bridge  work,  by  first  carving  the 
dummies  in  wax,  and  reproducing  them 
in  gold  by  the  use  of  the  machine,  put- 
ting the  cast  dummies  back  on  the  ar- 
ticulator and  having  to  solder  (mlj  the 
two  ends  to  the  abutments. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Barnwell,  Jr.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.   "Cast  Gold  Inlays." 

If  two  approximo-occlusal  cavities  in 
the  second  bicuspid  and  the  first  molar 
are  given,  proceed  to  pr^are  them  for 
cast  gold  inlays,  as  follows:  Cut  the 
walls  well  away  buccally,  lingually,  and 
cervically.  Follow  out  the  &surea  and 
grooves  in  the  occlusal  surface  and  par- 
allel or  slightly  flare  the  walls  and 
smooth  the  margins.  Then  soften  a 
piece  of  Taggarf  s  green  wax  in  hot  water 
and  press  it  into  the  cavities.  Have  the 
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patient  dose  his  jaws  and  grind  on  the 
wax.  This  gives  the  correct  occlusion. 
Trim  away  the  surplus  wax  and  with  a 
thin  steel  atrip  separate  the  fillings. 
Carre  up  each  filling  to  the  proper  con- 
tonr,  always  cacving  from  the  tooth  to 
tbe  Taz>  and  not  from  the  wax  to  the 
tooth.  Shoold  the  wax  become  too 
hard  and  have  a  tendency  to  crumble* 
flow  a  little  hot  water  over  it  from  a 
syringe.  Chill  the  wax  and  remove  if 
by  sticking  an  explorer  into  it.  Mount 
the  wax  model  on  a  spme-wire  by  heat- 
ing the  wire  and  pressing  it  against  the 
model.  Place  it  in  a  cruciMe-former 
and  invest  in  a  small  flask.  Allow  it 
about  flfteen  minutes  to  set,  then  remove 
the  crucible-former  and  hold  it  over  a 
Btmsen  burner  to  dty  out.  Bemove  the 
spme-wire  and  heat  up  until  all  the  wax 
is  driven  out. 

Then  place  &e  investment  in  the  ma- 
chine with  an  ingot  of  gold  in  the 
cmcible.  Turn  the  blowpipe  on  it  and 
use  about  8  or  10  pounds  pressure. 
When  properly  melted,  bring  flie  lever 
down,  and  the  cast  is  made.  Saw  off 
the  sprue,  remove  any  warts  or  beads 
from  the  underside,  and  try  the  inlay 
in  the  cavity.  PaiiiaUy  polish  the  in- 
lay and  set  it  with  tfain  cement.  Finish 
tlw  polishing  as  soon  as  the  cement  is 
set. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Ebnalds,  Salem,  Va. 
'*Hollow  Cast  Inlays  and  Crowns,  An- 
chored to  Teeth  Without  the  Use  of 
Pins." 

When  the  Taggart  system  was  intro- 
duced I  realizea  that  the  doctor  had 
given  us  a  good  thing.  I  felt,  however, 
that  there  was  a  lin^  missing  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  supply,  and  which 
othera  may  accept  or  reject  as  they  may 
deem  prop^. 

The  manner  of  procedure  is  as  fol- 
lows :  After  conforming  the  wax  to  tiie 
cavity  with  the  proper  contour  and  carv- 
ing; as  is  the  usual  custom  for  investing, 
I  remove  the  pattern  and  embed  it  in  a 
plaster  matrix,  allowing  the  plaster  to 
cover  the  entire  outer  surface  of  the  pat- 
tern, leaving  ihe  cavity  side  exposed. 
As  soon  as  the  plaster  sets  it  is  im- 

[TDL  ZI.— 10] 


mersed  in  ice-water,  and  the  wax  is  al- 
lowed to  chill. 

With  specially  devised  instruments  in 
the  engine  handpiece  the  excavation  is 
made,  but  before  excavating,  all  mois- 
ture should  be  removed  from  the  wax. 
The  matrix  may  be  held  in  the  hand 
while  making  the  excavation,  though  a 
better  method  is  to  rest  the  matrix  on  a 
grooved  plate  slotted  into  a  rest  with 
a  blast  of  cold  air  to  maintain  the  chill 
and  to  blow  away  the  chips;  of  this  de- 
vice I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  give  an 
ocular  demonstration. 

The  excavation  being  satisfactorily 
made,  dip  the  matrix  in  tepid  water  to 
remove  the  chill  from  the  marginal  rim 
of  the  pattern ;  cut  and  break  away  the 
plaster,  remove  the  pattern,  and  free  it 
from  all  plaster  particles;  return  it  to 
the  cavity  and  smooth  the  ed^  with 
burnishers  to  correct  any  distortions  that 
might  poesibly  have  occurred  in  the  pi«- 
vious  manipulations.  It  is  then  removed 
with  the  sprue-pin  and  invested. 

In  investing  the  pattern,  great  care  is 
necessary  to  prevent  air-bubbles  from 
forming  in  the  cavity  and  spoiling  the 
core.  This  may  be  obviated  by  placing 
investment  material  in  the  cavity  with  a 
suitable  brush,  and  then  blowing  out 
every  particle  possible,  so  that  all  of  the 
surface  is  covered,  when  it  can  be  care- 
fully refilled,  with  the  assurance  that  all 
is  well. 

When  the  proper  fit  of  the  inlay  has 
been  determined  and  the  inlay  is  ready 
for  adjustment,  make  a  counter-lock  in 
the  tooth-cavity,  and  when  tooth  and  in- 
lay are  cemented  together  and  the  ce- 
ment becomes  hard,  the  result  is  a  key 
dovetailed  into  both  tooth  and  inlay. 

In  making  a  gold  crown,  the  same 
method  of  procedure  is  followed. 

By  making  an  excavation  in  the  stump 
of  the  tooth,  a  short  crown  may  be  suf- 
ficiently held  by  the  cement  key,  but  if 
the  crown  is  a  long  one,  pins  set  in  canals 
projecting  into  the  excavation  of  the 
crown  would  permit  of  a  shallower  ex- 
cavation in  the  tooth-stump.  Where  a 
long  crown  is  required,  porcelain  set  on 
a  cast  base  is  preferable. 

My  method  of  constructing  such  a 
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crown  is  as  follows :  Prepare  the  stump 
of  the  tooth  and  make  a  cone-shaped  ex- 
cavation of  the  desired  depth  to  allow 
an  easy  removal  of  the  wax  base  pro- 
jection. Eoughly  shape  the  wax  to  enter 
the  excavation  in  stomp  and  crown,  place 
one  end  in  the  stamp  with  the  crown 
over  the  opposite  end  and  force  it  to 
proper  occlusion,  trim  off  the  protruding 
edge  of  the  base  flange;  remove,  embed 
the  wax  in  a  plaster  matrix,  excavate 
the  center  of  the  base,  and  cast  from  the 
crown  end,  which  places  the  investment 
core  at  the  bottom  of  the  mold. 

The  projecting  end  of  the  base  fitting 
closely  into  the  excavation  in  the  stump 
will  in  many  cases  be  all  the  anchorage 
necessary,  yet  an  increased  support  is 
obtained  by  placing  a  pin  or  pins  in  the 
root-canals  projecting  into  the  excava- 
tion of  the  base. 

Dr.  Wm.  a.  Lovbtt,  Brewton,  Ala, 
"A  Porcelain  Crown  Made  from  a  Plain 
Rubber  Tooth  Backed  Up  with  Porce- 
lain." 

The  clinician  disclaims  originality  in 
making  crowns  by  this  method,  but  does 
not  remember  to  whom  it  should  be 
credited. 

A  plain  rubber  tooth,  having  platinum 
pins,  is  ground  to  fit  the  labi^  aspect  of 
the  root.  Platinum  foil  should  then  be 
burnished  over  the  root-face,  and  a  plati- 
num pin  be  made  to  fit  between  the 
tooth-pins.  The  pins  should  then  be 
closed  together  over  the  end  of  the  root- 
pin,  and  held  in  position  by  a  touch  of 
sticking  wax.  With  the  platinum  in  po- 
sition over  the  root,  force  an  opening  into 
the  same  with  the  root-pin,  carrying  it 
into  position  with  the  tooth  attached,  and 
holding  it  by  an  application  of  wax.  Re- 
move the  whole  piece  including  the  plat- 
inum from  the  root-end,  and  invest. 
Porralain  of  the  desired  shade  should 
then  be  worked  down  into  the  spaces 
around  the  pins  and  shaped  to  the  proper 
contour  by  repeated  bakings,  if  neces- 
sary. Care  must  be  exercised  to 
avoid  air-bubbles,  because  the  porcelain 
promptly  dries  on  its  surface  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  invested 
piece. 


This  method  insures  a  correct  adapta- 
tion of  the  crown  to  the  tooth-root,  and 
its  originator  claims  for  it  sufficient 
strength  for  practical  purposes.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  not  given  it  a  thoron^ 
test,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
may  be  employed  advantageouBly  in  se- 
lected cases.  A  alight  shrinkage  of  the 
added  porcelain  may  sometimes  be  no- 
ticed at  the  root  contact  point,  but  as 
this  amounts  to  about  one  two-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch,  the  efficiency  of  the 
crown  is  not  matexiidly  affected. 

Dr.  Geokqe  W.  Randall,  West  Bloc- 
ton,  Ala.   'The  Porcelain  Crown." 

This  was  a  short,  simple  plea  for  a 
square  base  as  the  one  which  is  most 
quickly  executed,  the  one  with  which  we 
can  most  nearly  approach  perfection,  and 
the  one  which  is  the  stroi^est  after  set- 
ting. 

The  root  is  prepared  after  the  bulk  is 
removed  with  a  carborundum  disk ;  with 
a  medium  grit  stone,  seven-eighths  in 
diameter  by  one-eigh^  in  thickness,  the 
anterior  portion  is  ground  to  a  line  be- 
low the  gum  margin,  then  the  posterior 
portion  is  ground  to  a  point  where,  if 
the  face  of  the  root  be  made  perfectly 
square,  the  pin  of  the  crown  will  be  per- 
pendicular and  as  nearly  a  right  angle 
as  possible  to  the  face  of  the  root  and 
crown  when  placed  in  position. 

The  face  of  the  crown  is  prepared  by 
grinding  the  bulk  with  the  same  wheel 
as  the  root  was  ground  with,  and  finish- 
ing with  a  carborundum  disk. 

This  clinic  was  given  for  the  benefit 
of  young  practitioners  who  are  in  doubt 
how  to  set  a  crown  or  who  are  afraid 
of  a  failure  after  having  set  what,  if 
properly  done,  is  the  strongest  and  most 
beautiful  crown  of  all. 

Dr.  E.  G,  E.  Anderson,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  "New  Method  of  Pitting  a  Porce- 
lain Crovra." 

The  clinician  demonstrated  a  method 
of  mounting  Logan  fixed  or  loose-pin 
crowns,  Davis  or  Richmond  crowns, 
which  does  away  with  the  band  or  col- 
lar and  affords  an  attachment  which  is 
both  strong  and  accurate  and  not  cum- 
bersome or  bulky. 
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The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows : 
Prepare  the  root  in  the  manner  usually 
employed  for  a  porcelain  crown  with  the 
canal  slightly  larger  titian  the  pin  or 
post,  then  frind  l£e  crown  with  the  la- 
Inai  side  of  the  root  and  crown  in  ap- 
proxixnate  conjunction^  grind  the  crown 
so  as  to  almost  fit  the  root  elsewhere, 
then  grind  out  a  small  space  from  the 
crown  at  the  lingual  side  of  the  crown 
and  root.  Place  a  ball  of  wax  on  a  pin 
of  sufficient  size,  press  it  to  place  and 
trim  off  the  surplus  wax,  chill  it,  re- 
moTO,  examine  and  try  it  in  again  and 
see  that  it  is  right.  Invrat  the  wax  and 
cast  with  gold.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  gold  has  reinforced  the  post  and  fills 
the  holes  made  in  the  root,  and  the  crown 
cannot  be  forced  on  the  root  except  in 
the  my  yon  intended  it  to  go. 

Dr.  HowAfiD  T.  Stewaht,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  **Bemo7able  Bridge  Work  in 
Cases  of  Siggs'  Disease." 

Dr.  Stewart  presented  a  Tery  interest- 
ing aystem  of  removable  bridge  work,  de- 
vised by  him,  and  especially  adapted  for 
cases  of  Riggs'  disease  where  a  number 
of  the  teeth  have  been  lost 

The  abutments  consist  of  removable 
shonlder  crowzu  oonstmcted  somewhat  as 
foUows :  The  cap  and  pin  are  made  as 
if  for  an  ordinary  Richmond  crown.  An 
extra  floor  is  then  soldered  on  this  cap, 
leaving  the  edges  extending  very  slightly. 
Twen^-two  karat  solder  is  then  flowed 
around  the  band  flush  with  this  exten- 
sion. This  is  then  trimmed  and  pol' 
iahed.  A  solid  gold  'lug''  of  the  proper 
height  for  the  articulation  is  tiien  made, 
with  a  slot  three-fourths  of  its  diam- 
eter. This  should  be  a  little  smaller 
than  the  circumference  of  the  cap.  After 
trimmed  and  polished,  this  is  sol- 
to  the  top  of  the  cap.  Then  a 
jacket  is  fonned  to  fit  snugly  over  this 
lug  and  to  extend  out  on  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  cap  to  the  edge.  Throu^ 
ihe  side  of  this  jactet,  two  pieces  of 
clasp  metal  are  carried  and  made  to  fit 
into  the  slot  in  the  lug  and  then  waxed 
in  position;  the  jacket  and  the  clasp 
metri  are  removed  together  and  the  clasp 
metal  is  soldeied  to  the  jacket  The 


two  pieces  of  clasp  metal,  when  spread 
slightly,  form  a  spring  which  works  in 
the  slot  on  the  lug.  Then  on  the  jacket 
thus  formed,  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  crown  is  easily  buUt  up  to  the  proper 
occlusion.  We  men  have  a  removaole 
shoulder  crown,  with  a  spring  which 
holds  it  firmly  in  position  on  the  Ing. 
One  advantage  of  this  crown  being  made 
with  a  shoulder  is  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  irritation  of  the  gums. 

Dr.  Stewart  presented  quite  a  number 
of  bridges,  showing  the  various  phases  of 
the  work.  The  abutments  can  be  made 
either  with  solid  gold  or  with  facingB 
by  changing  the  shape  of  the  lug  very 
slightly. 

Also,  in  some  cases,  where  there  is  an 
extremely  short  bite,  the  clinician  advo- 
cates the  use  of  a  split  pin  working  into 
a  tube  in  the  root  and  fixed  in  a  very  in- 
genious way  into  the  shoulder  crown, 
which  forms  an  excellent  attachment. 
One  bridge  he  exhibited  also  showed  a 
method  of  making  a  double  inlay  with 
this  spring  attachment  for  an  abutment. 
These  removable  abutments  seem  to  be 
especially  adapted  for  cases  where  the 
posterior  teeth  are  all  lost.  In  these  cases 
the  clinician  forms  a  removable  saddle, 
which  can  be  t^cen  off  and  lowered  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  ridge  absorbs,  until 
the  ridge  be  beaten  down  to  a  solid  foun- 
dation. 

The  clinic  demonstrated  an  exceedingly 
ingenious  and  perfect  system  of  remov- 
able bridge  work. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Allen,  Tampa,  Fla.  "Ce- 
ment Inlay  Filling." 

Dr.  Allen  demonstrated  the  use  of 
Dunn's  plastic  stone  material,  an  inlay 
cement,  in  making  a  permanent  filling. 
The  advantages  of  this  material  are  that 
tin  foil,  gold  or  platinum  can  be  used  for 
a  matrix  by  working  the  material  di- 
rectly in  the  tooth,  mixing  the  material 
like  cement  and  placing  it  in  the  matrix 
on  the  tooth.  It  hardens  very  quickly, 
and  should  be  shaped  up  properly  with 
enamel  chisels,  sandpaper  disks,  etc.,  be- 
fore baking.  It  can  be  baked  over  a 
Bunsen  burner  with  a  blowpipe  or  in  a 
furnace,  and  should  be  earned  to  a  dull 
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red  heat.  There  is  no  shrinkage  in  the 
baking,  and  it  requires  only  one  baking. 
The  rapidity  with  which  this  inlay  can 
be  made  makes  it  a  very  valuable  ma- 
terial. Dr.  Allen  inserted  fillings  in  ap- 
prozimal  and  crown  cavities  in  a  bicuspid 
and  in  a  labial  cavity  of  a  central  incisor. 

Dt.  A.  J.  CoTTSELL,  EiLozville,  Tenn. 
"Bicuspid  Restorations." 

The  necessity  for  crowning  the  bicus- 
pid arises  perhaps  in  three-fourths  of 
the  cases  from  the  splitting  away  of 
either  the  inner  or  outer  cusp.  Owing  to 
the  smallness  of  these  roots  and  the  de- 
sire to  maintain  the  esthetic  as  far  as 
possible,  it  is  quite  a  problem  to  decide 
as  to  the  best  means  of  restoration.  It  is 
a  fact  that  when  one  of  these  walls  splits 
away  the  remaining  one  is  usually  rea- 
sonably strong.  This  demonstration  pro- 
poses to  take  advantage  of  this  strength, 
and  by  means  of  an  inlay  with  a  pin  in 
tiie  root-canal,  to  restore  the  tooth  in  a 
way  more  esthetic  and  stronger  than  af- 
forded hy  any  crown  yet  suggested.  The 
end  of  the  remaining  cusp  is  beveled  or 
slightly  scooped  out  in  such  a  way  that 
the  finished  piece  accurately  and  firmly 
engages  it.  This,  with  the  pin  in  the 
root-canal,  gives  all  the  strength  needed. 

If  the  outer  wall  be  gone,  an  ordinary 
facing  is  fitted,  and  the  whole  is  finished 
by  soldering  or  casting.  In  practical 
cases  these  are  best  made  by  burnishing  a 
platinum  matrix,  fitting  the  pin,  solder- 
ing and  reinforcing,  and  then  taking 
the  impression  and  bite.  Place  it  on  the 
articulator  and  adjust  from  that. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Lovelace,  Waycross,  Ga. 
"A  Quick  Method  of  Replacing  Teeth  on 
Vulcanite  Plates." 

This  clinic  consisted  of  a  method  of 
remounting  teeth  on  vulcanite  plates  by 
the  use  of  Melotte's  metal.  A  dovetail 
is  prepared  with  as  large  a  doll-head  at 
each  end  as  the  vulcanite  will  admit,  and 
dressed  with  a  large  inverted  cone  bur. 
Adjust  the  tooth  as  desired  and  place 
the  plaster  over  .the  labial  and  grinding 
edges.  Remove  all  traces  of  wax  with 
alcohol  or  chloroform,  dry  out,  flow  fhe 


melted  metal  in,  and  finish  as  you  would 
vulcanite.  The  clinician  does  not  recom- 
mend this  method  in  all  cases,  especially 
not  in  thin  plates. 

Dr.  Alice  M.  Stbeves,  Boston,  Mass. 
'Mandible  Fractured  at  the  Symphysis." 

Fractures  may  occur  at  almost  any 
point  of  the  jaw,  if  sufficient  force  be  ap- 
plied to  produce  the  fracture.  Many 
authorities  contend  that  we  never  get  a 
fracture  at  the  symphysis,  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  literature  on  this 
subject.  One  case,  however,  was  re- 
ported from  a  I^ew  York  hospital,  and 
the  following  case  came  under  my  ob- 
servation : 

Fr.  G.,  Scandinavian,  aged  twelve 
years,  was  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  F. 
Coolidge.  Family  history :  Tuberculous. 
Clinical  history:  Two  months  previous 
to  applying  for  treatment  the  patient 
vas  playing  on  a  sidewalk,  fell,  and 
struck  the  tip  of  her  chin  on  a  small 
stone.  Contusion  followed,  with  sore- 
ness of  the  lower  central  incisors;  after 
a  few  days  the  swelling  increased,  with 
the  formation  of  pus,  pointing  on  the 
chin.  This  was  lanced  by  Dr.  Coolidge, 
a  copious  discharge  of  pus  following. 
After  a  few  days  the  right  incisor 
began  to  tighten  in  its  socket,  but 
the  left  remained  loose,  and  pus  con- 
tinued to  drain  from  the  opening  on  the 
chin.  When  the  patient  came  under  my 
care,  after  a  careful  examination,  I  found 
that  the  probe  passed  up  through  a  sintis 
until  it  came  in  contact  with  the  root  of 
the  left  central. 

Treatment  The  left  central  was  ex- 
tracted. Crepitus  was  distinct.  Anti- 
septic precautions  were  taken,  and  the 
carious  bone  was  removed  from  the  sinus 
with  a  large  engine  bur;  a  packing  of 
iodoform  gauze  was  used,  and  removed 
after  two  days,  when  a  cap  splint  was  ce- 
mented to  the  teeth  from  first  molar  to 
first  molar.  The  wound  was  dressed 
with  a  solution  of  sulfuric  acid  every 
two  days  for  two  weeks.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  two  weeks  the  discharge  had 
ceased  and  the  sinus  was  completely 
closed.  Two  weeks  later  the  splint  was 
removed  and  the  patient  discharged. 
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THS  DENTAL.  UBSIOKS  OF  STFHIIilS. 

SixcG  Hutchinson  in  1856  first  directed  attention  to  certain 
hj'poplastic  defects  of  the  hard  dental  tissues,  assigning  to  them  a 
positive  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  hereditary  syphilis,  the  accuracy 
of  his  findings  and  conclusions  has  been  a  much-discussed  ques- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  the  case  with  Hutchinson's 
findings  and  pronunciamento  as  it  has  been  with  nearly  all  new 
discoveries, — the  first  presentation  did  not  exhibit  the  whole 
truth,  and  further  study  and  the  observation  of  a  larger  range  of 
data  was  necessary  in  order  to  place  the  diagnostic  importance  of 
the  so-called  Hutchinsonian  tooth  in  its  proper  place  and  to  as- 
sign to  it  the  value  to  which  it  is  fairly  entitled. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  is  really  known  of  the  characteris- 
tic appearances  and  relationships  of  the  tooth  that  Hutchinson 
described  as  pathognomonic  of  hereditary  syphilis.  This  ignorance 
is  as  pronounced  among  medical  men,  even  syphilographers,  as  it 
is  among  dental  practitioners.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  practitioner 
who  can  recognize,  or  one  even  who  thinks  he  can  recognize, 
the  typical   Htitchiusonian   incdsor ;   much  less  one  who  will 
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undertake  to  differentiate  between  a  syphilitic  dystrophy  of  the 
hard  dental  tissues  and  one  which  may  be  due  to  other  causes. 
Writers  since  Hutchinson  have  done  little  or  no  original  work  in 
this  field,  and  have  been  content  to  quote  not  only  from  the  text 
of  Hutchinson's  classic  essay,  but  to  reproduce  "  unto  the  third  1 
and  fourth  generation"  his  original  illustrations,  which  because  of 
the  then  relatively  imperfect  state  of  pictorial  art  are  lacking  in 
photographic  accuracy  and  thereafter  have  lost  much  of  their  ord- 
inal value  by  the  unavoidable  faults  of  subsequent  reproduction, 
so  that  in  many  cases  the  later  illustrations  are  devoid  of  value 
in  so  far  as  they  are  intended  to  represent  the  dental  defect 
of  which  Hutchinson  wrote. 

Those  who  have  expressed  views  upon  the  diagnostic  value 
of  the  Hutchinsonian  defect  have  done  so  largely  upon  an  aca- 
demic study  of  the  question  rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of 
careful  original  research,  with  the  result  that  we  have  had  many 
oracular  or  ex-cathedra  opinions  rather  than  sound  judgments  of  a 
scientific  character  on  this  exceedingly  important  topic.  That  it  is 
important  cannot  be  seriously  questioned  when  it  is  considered 
that  much  harm  may  be  done  by  an  error  of  diagnosis  in  the  case 
of  a  disorder  which  usually  involves  among  other  things  the  ele- 
ment of  the  moral  status  of  the  individual,  or  of  the  parents  of 
the  individual.  More  than  one  instance  is  on  record  where  the 
diagnosis  of  syphilitic  infection  wrongly  made  has  wrought  serious 
consequences  to  the  parties  involved  and  has  formed  the  basis  for 
legal  redress  for  the  injuries  entailed.  It  is,  however,  in  certain 
cases  equally  important  that  whatever  value  the  dental  dystrophy 
may  have  as  a  means  for  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  should  be 
utilized,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  sound  and  accurate 
ideas  on  this  question  should  be  part  of  the  equipment  of  every 
practitioner  whose  work  brings  him  face  to  &ce  with  the  funda^ 
mental  problem  here  involved. 

The  poverty  of  our  literature  in  records  of  exhaustive  studies 
of  the  effects  of  syphilis  upon  the  hard  structures  of  the  teeth 
has  led  us  to  welcome  the  opportunity  to  publish  the  excellent 
work  of  Dr.  Cavallaro  on  that  subject  which  has  appeared  serially 
in  the  Dental  Cosmos  and  which  will  probably  be  concluded  in 
our  next  issue.  We  know  of  no  author  who  has  investigated  the 
subject  so  fully  in  all  of  its  bearings  or  who  has  furnished  such 
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an  array  of  cogent  reasons,  supported  by  observation  of  the  facts, 
to  support  the  accuracy  and  value  of  Hutchinson's  original  con- 
tention. We  think  the  evidence  submitted  by  Dr.  Cavallaro  must 
be  considered  as  conclusively  in  favor  of  the  decision  that  syphilis 
in  the  parent  does  produce  a  characteristic  lesion  or  defect  of  the 
dental  tissues  of  the  ofi^pring  which  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its 
etiology.  It  seems  also  true  that  the  syphilitic  dental  dystrophy 
varies  in  degree  with  the  intensity  of  the  impress  and  the  time  of 
its  action,  so  that  the  appearances  of  the  resulting  lesion  vary 
somewhat,  and  it  should  therefore  be  studied  in  connection  with 
other  manifestations  before  the  picture  is  completed  to  the  point 
at  which  a  definite  diagnosis  is  possible. 

Thus  far  we  are  in  accord  with  the  position  of  Dr.  Cavallaro 
in  his  conclusions,  but  when  by  the  simple  device  of  excluding 
all  other  possible  interferences  with  fetal  nutrition  resulting  from 
intercurrent  disease  upon  the  part  of  the  pregnant  mother  he 
arrives  at  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  all  "cuspal  defects"  of 
the  first  permanent  molar  must  be  pathognomonic  of  syphilis  be- 
cause no  other  disease  can  produce  said  "  cuspal  defects,''  we  must 
confess  that  his  argument  is  not  really  argument,  but  special 
pleading  of  a  pronounced  character,  as  we  view  it.  It  is  too 
much  hke  saying,  "  I  have  never  seen  it,  therefore  it  cannot 
exist."  As  we  read  his  statement  of  position,  it  is,  when  reduced 
to  its  lowest  terms,  as  follows:  Syphilis  is  known  to  cause  cuspal 
defects  of  the  first  permanent  molar;  no  other  known  disease  does 
produce  cuspal  defects  of  the  first  permanent  molar;  ergo,  all 
cuspal  defects  of  the  first  permanent  molar  are  caused  by  syphilis. 
The  argument  &ils  to  be  convincing  because  it  is  not  conclusively 
shown  that  other  diseases — smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  or  any 
profound  interference  with  the  nutritive  processes  during  gestsr 
tion — may  not  also  interfere  with  the  nutrition  of  the  dental 
papilla  and  its  adnexa,  and  cause  dystrophies  of  the  hard  dental 
tissues  of  the  ofi&pring. 

Notwithstanding  our  criticism  of  the  point  referred  to,  we 
feel  that  both  the  dental  and  medical  professions  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Cavallaro  for  the  painstaking  knd  elaborate  research  which  he 
has  made,  and  for  the  great  additional  light  which  he  has  shed 
upon  this  comparatively  neglected  but  exceedingly  important  field 
of  dental  pathol<^. 
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By  Hensy  Gkat,  F.R.S.,  late  lectnier 
on  Anatomy  at  St.  Geoige's  HoBpital, 
London,  New  American  Edition,  en- 
larged and  thoron^ly  revised,  by  J. 
Ohaluerb  Da  Costa,  M.B.,  Profeasor 
of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  and 
Edwabd  Anthony  Spitzka,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College,  Philadelphia.  Imperial 
octavo,  1625  pages,  with  1149  lai^ 
and  elaborate  engravings.  Price,  with 
illustrations  in  colors,  cloth,  $6.00  net; 
leather,  $7.00  net.  Philadelphia  and 
New  Tork:  Lea  &  Febiger,  1908. 

Perhaps  no  other  vork  is  so  fairly  en- 
titled to  the  distinction  of  being  the  lead- 
ing treatise  in  medical  literature  as  is 
Qra/s  Anatomy.  The  genius  of  its 
author  not  only  as  an  investigator  but  as 
a  teacher  of  his  subject,  so  impressed  it- 
self upon  all  his  work  that  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  book  at  once  won  for  itself  the 
premier  place  among  publications  of  its 
class.  Upon  this  foundation  have  been 
wrought  out  the  several  editions  which 
have  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and 
these  in  their  turn  have  kept  Gray's 
standard  up  to  the  original  record  of 
scientific  accuracy  and  educational  value 
established  by  the  author. 

The  present  edition  has  been  under- 
going revision  for  the  past  two  years. 
Every  department  of  the  work  has  been* 
brought  into  accord  with  the  latest  devel- 
opments of  the  subject,  so  that  as  in  the 
past  Gray's  Anatomy  is  still  the  standard. 
A  wealth  of  illustration  so  presented  as 


to  make  every  feature  easily  accessible  to 
the  student  and  enable  him  to  fix  these 
graphic  records  in  memory  is  one  of  tiie 
most  valuable  and  characteristic  features 
of  the  book,  while  the  text  lucidly  and 
systematically  elaborates  the  details  of  the 
entire  subject.  It  is  gratifying  to  find 
the  defects  of  former  editions  being  bo 
rapidly  and  so  thoroughly  eliminated,  and 
to  be  able  to  commend  in  all  respects 
this  admirable  treatise  to  everyone  whose 
education  must  include  a  knowled^  of 
human  anatomy. 

A  TEXT-BdOE  07  Dental  Pathoiogy 
AKD  Thbbafeutics.  For  Students 
and  Practitioners.  By  the  late  Hbnby 
H.  Bdbohaed,  M.D.,  D.D.S.  Revised 
by  Otto  E.  Inqlis,  D.D.S.,  Profeasor 
of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics, 
Philadelphia  Dental  College.  New 
(Third)  Edition,  thoroughly  tevised. 
Octavo,  720  pages,  with  567  engrav- 
ings and  1  colored  plate.  Cloth,  $5.00 
net;  leatiier,  $6.00  net  Philadelphia 
and  New  York:  Lea  &  Febiger,  1908. 

**Burchard'8  Dental  Pathology,  like 
Gray's  Anatomy,  exhibits  a  rare  phe- 
nomenon, the  continued  survival  of  an 
author  by  his  work.  It  is  interesting  to 
trace  the  cause  leading  to  the  same  result 
in  books  so  widely  apart  in  subjects.  The 
two  authors  died  young.  Gray  produced 
his  immortal  work  at  thirty-one,  and, 
dying  at  thirty-four,  saw  only  the  origi- 
nal of  the  many  editions  which  have  ap- 
peared in  its  first  half-centuzy  just 
rounded  out.  Burchard  also  died  yonng. 
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but,  like  Gray,  wove  into  his  work  the 
threads  of  genius,  which  are  undimmed 
hj  time,  and  which,  being  the  insight 
into  truth,  must  suirive.  Burchard 
found  dentistry  stigmatized  as  a  craft 
gni^d  by  empiricism,  and  it  a  science 
founded  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other 
in  medicine.  Empiricism  is  a  difficnlt 
method  of  following  any  subject,  for  it 
implies  an  aggregation  of  isolated  facts. 
Science  immensely  facilitates  acquisi- 
tion by  providing  the  connecting  reasons 
and  mapping  out  the  territory  with  its 
paths  easily  traversible.   Herein  lies  the 


great  merit  of  Burchard's  book,  and  that 
it  is  appreciated  is  shown  in  the  demand 
for  socce^ve  editions.  Its  subject  is 
veiy  progressive,  and  Dr.  Inglis  has  again 
rendered  Ms  profession  the  service  of  a 
revision,  bringing  this  sterling  work 
abreast  of  the  latest  developments." 

We  quote  from  the  Dominion  Dental 
Journal  the  foregoing  references  to  the 
new  edition  of  Burchard's  Pathology, 
because  they  so  clearly  set  forth  our  own 
views  as  to  this  important  work  that  it 
would  be  unnecessaiy  to  restate  them  in 
different  terms. 


REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  DENTAL  LITERATURE. 


lOnterreieK-vngar.    Vi0rteljahraMihr^t  fUr 
ZahnheillMmSt,  July  1908.] 

ON    THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF  PULP- 
NODUI£S    (DENTI0I*E8).   Bt  Da.  L. 

TUXBGHMARir,  VZCKITA. 

From  the  clinical  point  of  view,  pulp- 
aodoles  (denticles)  are  any  hard  neoformation 
which  either  lies  free,  without  being  connected 
with  the  walla  of  the  pulp-chaipber,  or  which 
starting  from  the  palp-chamber  wall  like  a 
tamor,  protmdea  into  the  pulp-chamber.  In 
an  anatomical  sense  these  hard  tumor- like  neo- 
formationa  are  called  pulp-nodules  (denticles) 
only  when  they  ohibit  histolf^cally  the  eliar* 
acter  of  true  dentin,  that  is,  of  a  calcified  basic 
substance  permeated  by  small  tubules.  If  this 
dentinal  charactenstio  is  missing,  as  some- 
times happens  with  nodules  lying  free  in  the 
pnlp,  we  speak  of  eimple  oalcifleation  of  the 
pulp  tissue.  Dental  nodules  must  be  dis- 
tingnished  from  those  fonns  of  neoformation 
of  dentin  which  are  known  under  the  name 
of  secondary  dentin.  In  accordance  with 
Keidi  (I^HTAL  Cosmos,  August  1908,  p.  882) 
the  author  makes  the  following  subdivisions 
of  imcgular  dentin: 

(I)  Irregular  dentin,  which  by  a  pbysiolc^ 


ical  process  after  the  complete  development 
of  the  tooth  is  formed  in  regular  layers  <m 
the  inside  of  the  normal  layer  of  dentin,  and 
gradually  produces  a  considenihle  narrowing 
of  the  pulp-chamber  Contrarily  to  Beioh*8 
findings,  this  irregular  dentin  is  also  obserred 
in  retained  teeth. 

(2)  Irregular  dentin  which  in  consequence 
of  external  influences  such  as  abrasion,  ca- 
ries, fracture  in  limited  portions  of  the  layer 
of  dentin,  produces  a  thickening  of  the  den- 
tinal layer  on  the  inner  aide.  This  thicken- 
ing gwerally  forma  a  sli^tly  hemispherical 
prominence. 

(3)  Irregular  dentin  ocmsisting  of  tumor- 
like formations  which  according  to  their  sit- 
uation may  be  designated  as  (a)  interstitial 
denticles,  if  they  lie  within  the  dentinal  layer 
itself,  (b)  adherent,  if  they  protrude  into  the 
pulp-chamber  but  are  firmly  connected  with 
the  dentinal  layer,  (c)  free,  if  without  any 
connection  with  the  doitinal  layer  they  lie 
free  in  the  pulp-chamber.  Free  and  inter- 
stitial denticles  can  be  easily  distinguished 
from  irregular  and  secondary  dentin  by  their 
situation.  The  adherent  denticles,  however, 
are  not  so  sharply  defined.  Contrary  to  ir- 
regular dentin,  tiiey  are  strongly  prominent 
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tumor-like  formations;  differrat  also  from 
secondary  dentin,  wbich  maj  also  resemble  a 
protruding  hemispherical  tumor,  they  develop 
without  an  apparent  external  cause.  We  must 
keep  clearly  separated  the  products  of  simple 
calcification  and  true  denticles,  although  both 
phenomena  may  be  observed  in  one  and  the 
same  pulp.  Calcification  consists  simply  in 
deposits  of  calcium  salts  between  the  fibrillie 
of  the  pulp,  which  1^  confluence  may  some- 
times reach  considerable  size.  The  question 
of  the  development  of  the  denticles  in  the 
anatomical  sense  is  still  much  disputed;  the 
author  briefly  reviews  the  numerous  theories 
advanced.  In  his  microscopic  researches  he 
observed  in  a  calf's  tooth  three  free  denticles 
in  the  lower  third  of  the  canal.  Each  one  of 
these  was  surrounded  'by  a  simple  layer  of 
cells,  which  in  their  arrangement  and  struc- 
ture resembled  normal  odontoblasts.  In  some 
places  continuations  of  the  cells  protruded 
into  the  tubules  of  the  denticles  analogous  to 
Tomes'  fibers  in  normal  dentin.  This,  accord- 
ing to  our  conceptions  of  the  formation  of 
the  dentin,  proves  that  the  formation  of  the 
denticles  is  due  to  formative  cells,  i.e.  odonto- 
blasts. In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  denticle- 
odontohlasts.  Dr.  Fleischmann's  microscopic 
preparation  shows  that  the  three  denticles, 
although  lying  closely  together,  are  separated 
from  each  other  and  from  the  normal  odonto- 
blasts by  normal  pulp  tissue.  There  was  no 
visible  indication  of  any  connection  of  the 
odontoblasts  of  the  various  denticles  with 
each  other  or  with  the  normal  odontoblasts. 
Neither  does  the  normal  layer  of  odontoblasts 
show  any  trace  of  Interruption  or  irregularity 
which  would  indicate  the  place  where  a  con- 
nection mi^t  have  been  present.  If,  there- 
fore, we  consider  at  what  an  early  stage  of 
development  the  denticles  in  the  preparation 
were  formed,  it  is  impossible  that  the  denticle- 
odontoblasts  owe  their  origin  to  an  eversion 
of  the  layer  of  normal  odontoblasts,  as  Weld 
has  suggested.  The  fact  that  the  denticles  grow 
and  do  not  have  definite  size  from  the  begin- 
ning is  dearly  demonstrated  by  their  concen- 
tric laminated  structure.  Since  the  denticles 
present  a  surface  of  closely  arranged  cells, 
we  have  to  surmise  that  in  the  growing  den- 
ticle a  continual  substitution  of  odontoblasts 
takes  place,  which  are  formed  by  a  trans- 
formation of  pulp-cells.  Despite  the  close  ar- 
rangement of  the  dentide-odontoblasts  we  find 
some  portions  with  tubules  and  some  without 


In  the  portions  that  are  without  tubules  we 
observe  that  the  odontoblasts  have  no  den- 
tinal eontinnations,  <.«.  Tomes'  fibers.  Tim 
leads  to  the  8nppositi<m  that  every  piilp-oell 
possesses  the  permanent  faculty  of  changing 
into  an  odontoblast,  i.e.  of  forming  dentin, 
but  that  only  those  cells  can  send  out  con- 
tinuations which  have  remained,  as  it  were, 
in  an  embiyonal  stage. 

As  to  the  development  of  adherent  denticles, 
the  author  obsCTved  eases  in  which  a  direct 
transition  of  the  denticle  tubules  into  the  den- 
tinal tubules  waa  present  and  eases  in  which 
no  connection  between  the  two  tubule  systems 
was  perceptible.  From  the  continuation  of 
the  dentinal  tubules  into  the  denticle  we  can 
conclude  that  the  same  odontoblasts  that  have 
formed  the  normal  dentin  or  its  tubules  have 
also  formed  the  denticle.  From  the  size  and 
the  situation  of  the  denticle  we  can  further 
conclude  that  the  layer  of  odontoblasts,  after 
first  having  formed  tiie  normal  dentin,  must 
have  turned  out  toward  the  interior  of  the 
pulp  in  that  part  where  the  denticle  was  de- 
veloped. In  the  other  case,  where  the  den- 
tinal tubules  embrace  the  denticle  and  where 
the  odontoblasts  and  the  dentinal  tubules  form 
a  unit,  we  must  surmise  that  the  odontoblasts 
were  s^arated,  bnt  that  the  fonnation  of 
normal  dentin  went  on.  The  deoitiele  mart 
therefore  have  originally  been  free  and  in  cmi- 
sequence  of  the  thickening  of  the  dentinal  wall 
must  have  grown  together  with  the  latter. 

The  development  of  interstitial  denticles  is 
evidently  due  to  a  free  denticle  being  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  growing  dentin. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  den- 
ticles, nothing  certain  is  known  so  far.  We 
only  know  that  denticles,  although  they  occur 
most  frequently  in  carious  teeth  and  in  those 
with  large  metal  fillings,  may  be  formed  in- 
dependently of  external  influences,  for  they 
are  found  in  completely  healthy  teeth  of  young 
and  old  individuals.  The  amorphous  homo- 
geneous basic  substance  of  the  denticles  in  its 
appearance  and  in  the  coloring  test  resembles 
a  calcium  deposit  such  as  is  frequently  found 
in  pulps  containing  denticles.  In  analogy  to 
heterotopic  osseous  formations  there  was  first 
a  deposit  of  calcium  salts  in  tJie  pulp 
tissue.  The  calcium  deposit  irritates  the 
neighboring  cells  and  causes  their  tranafonna- 
tion  into  odontoblasts.  The  newly  formed 
odontoblasts  proceed  to  form  dentin  aroond 
the  calcified  nucleus. 
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[DeutKlu  Monataaohrift  fir  Zahnhnlkmidef 
Juniary-Jime  1908.] 

DEnOEKCT  OF  MIK£RAL  SALTS  AKD 
DEGENERACY.  Br  Ds.  G.  RSsK,  Dbksdbv. 

In  his  study,  which  has  since  its  first  pub- 
Untkm  appeared  in  book  foim.  Dr.  RSae  has 
prnented  a  moct  scientific  and  careful  in- 
TCatigation  into  the  importance  of  the  alkaline 
nits,  i.e.  ealcimn  and  magnesia,  in  the  de- 
Tdopmoit  of  the  human  body,  especially  the 
teeth.    These   salts   undergo   a  continual 
metabolic  process,  by  which  the  old  uaed-up 
ndeeoles  are  replaced  by  fresh  <Hiea.  All 
the  tisanes  of  the  tooth — dentin,  cementum, 
tad  bone — are  eontinnally  undergoing  tiiis 
Betabolism,  with  the  apparent  ezclnaion  of 
the  enamel.  The  mineral  salts  are  present  in 
the  organic  tissues  in  the  form  of  highly  moleo- 
nlar  organic  combinations.   Experiments  with 
man  and  beast  have  shown  that  during  starva- 
tion considerable  quantities  of  calcium  and 
■Mgaesia  are  ezereted  in  the  urine  and  feees, 
which  ehiefiy  ropiMent  the  waste  products  of 
the  bones  and  the  teeth.    But  not  only  the 
hud  tissues  require  these  salts,  but  also 
BomerooB  other  soft  tissues;  normal  blood 
contains  considerable   amounts   of  calcium 
salta.    If  these  are  precipitated,  the  blood 
serum  is  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  beat- 
ingtrf  the  heart  (frog's),  whilewith  ealoareous 
Mtmns  the  heart  eontinuea  beating  for  hours. 
With  a  ealcareouB  solution  Hedon  and  Fleig 
nre  even  able  to  start  the  peristalsis  of  the 
utestines  in  a  frog  seven  days  after  the  ani- 
mal had  been  killed.   Besides  the  calcium,  the 
■odium  carbonate  exerts  an  irritation  upon 
the  intestines,  for  after  its  removal  the  peri- 
■UHie  movements  cease.    After  these  intn>- 
dsetny  remarks  the  author  r^wrts  hu  nu- 
nenma  investigaUons  into  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  deficiency  of  mineral  salts  in  several 
German  districts  and  the  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants' teeth.  He  found  that  the  condition 
ol  the  teeth  in  the  first  place  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  calcium  salts  in  the  drinking 
water,  and  second,  in  the  farming  products. 
&  also  observed  that  not  so  much  the  anr- 
igc  bsrdness  as  the  stable  hardness  of  the 
drinking  water  remaining  after  boiling  plays 
IB  important  part.    For  even  in  limestone 
districts  the  hardness  of  the  water  after  boil- 
is  veiy  small.    Cultured  man,  however, 
tikes  most  vater  In  boiled  eondition.  In 


one  and  the  same  town  the  wells  were  found 
to  give  water  of  very  difi'erent  hardness. 
Cow's  milk  contains  a  very  high  calcic  per- 
centage, so  that  in  districts  poor  in  mineral 
salts  milk  will  make  up  for  any  deficiency, 
^nie  proportion  of  calcium  and  magnesia  and 
Ihdr  various  chemical  combinations  also  ex- 
ert an  influence  on  the  human  system.  The 
most  perfectly  built  teeth  were  found  in  prov- 
inces where  the  water  besides  calcium  con- 
tains plentiful  quantities  of  magnesia  in  the 
proportion  of  4:1.  In  boiling  water  the 
earthy  salts  combined  with  carbon  dioxid  are 
eliminated  as  transient  hardness;  ttw  soluble 
snlfurie  and  nitrie  oomblnations  remain  as 
stable  hardness.  Hie  prejudice  against  nitrie 
waters  is  not  justified,  for  they  are  only  detri- 
mental if  they  contain  an  excess  of  nitrie 
acid  or  nitrous  acid.  Since  the  nitric  waters 
generally  contain  sufficient  quantities  of  mag- 
nesia, they  produce  excellent  yellow  and  whit- 
ish-yellow teeth,  while  the  teeth  are  less  per- 
fectly developed  by  the  use  of  purely  gypsi- 
ferous  water.  A  certain  pereentage  of  sulfate 
of  calcium  is  necessary  in  the  drinking  water, 
since  in  combination  with  the  nitrie  mineral 
salt  combinations,  it  determines  the  stable 
hardness  and  prevents  the  extraction  of  the 
saline  elements  from  vegetable  foods  in  boil- 
ing. The  «onditl(m  of  the  teeth  stands  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  stable  hardness  of  the 
drinking  water.  Numerous  examinations  made 
of  school  children  and  military  recruits  in 
Germany,  Poland,  and  Sweden  revealed  two 
possibilities:  Either  in  territories  rich  in 
mineral  salts  the  teeth  are  more  firmly  con- 
structed and  therefore  offer  greater  resistance 
to  the  acids  in  th^  mouth,  or  the  secretions 
of  the  mouth  in  these  territories  is  of  a  health- 
ier constituent^.  As  to  Black's  contention 
that  there  are  no  teeth  of  good  or  bad  struc- 
ture, but  that  the  different  composition  of 
the  saliva  produces  caries,  RSse  points  out 
that  in  burning  the  enamel  an  evident  differ- 
ence of  hard  and  soft  enamel  is  noticeable, 
and  that  Black  in  his  researches  has  omitted 
to  study  the  enamel,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance;  for  the  dentin  of  differently 
well-built  teeth  according  to  Miller  exhibits 
no  difference  in  its  power  of  resistance  to  acids 
of  the  mouth.  Teeth  of  good  or  bad  structure 
are  easily  recognized  by  their  color;  the  bard 
enamel  presents  a  mirror-like  smooth  appear- 
ance, and  a  fine  light  yellow  or  whitish-yel- 
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low  color,  while  poorly  built  tc«th  have  a  dull 
appearance  and  a  gray  or  bluiab-gray  color. 
The  former  kind  of  teeth  Ib  found  in  diatriets 
rich  in  mineral  salts,  while  in  diatriets  poor 
in  salts  the  teeth  are  of  gray  color  and  ex- 
hibit xuider  the  magnifying  glau  numerous 
superficial  unerezui esses  and  grooves,  which 
offer  a  field  for  caries  and  fbr  green  stain. 
In  one  and  the  same  person  caries  progreisef 
now  quickly,  now  slowly,  the  reason  for  whieb 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  environment  of  the 
teeth,  especially  in  the  saliva.  Deficiency  in 
mineral  salts  and  the  condition  of  the  saliva 
are  therefore  closely  connected.  Degenera(7 
of  the  salivary  glands,  which  under  normal 
conditions  secrete  alkaline  saliva*  of  which 
100  cubic  millimeters  should  possess  an  al- 
kalinity equivalent  to  at  least  15  cubic  milli- 
meters of  nrnmal  potassium  bydroxid  (1:10), 
is  promoted  by  lack  of  mineral  salts  in.  the 
food  and  water.  The  percentage  of  calcium 
in  the  saliva  is,  according  to  ROse,  subject  to 
only  small  variations;  the  quantity  and  the 
alkalinity  of  the  saliva  is,  however,  greatly 
influenced  by  the  water  and  food.  Ezperi- 
mmts  in  fully  grown  people  showed  that  by 
food  rich  in  mineral  salts  the  alkalinity  and 
the  quantity  of  saliva  can  be  increased,  and 
that  dental  caries  increases  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva.  Very  numer- 
ous and  diligent  ezaminationa  of  military  re- 
cruits lead  to  the  observation  that  the  teeth 
are  mirrors,  aa  it  were,  of  the  physical  con- 
stitution, and  that  the  harder  the  driidEing 
water,  the  higher  the  percentage  of  men  fit 
for  military  service,  and  that  the  entire  phys- 
ical development  of  youth  Is  retarded  by  nu- 
trition lacking  in  calcium  salts.  In  re- 
gard to  the  relationship  between  the  propor- 
tions of  mineral  salts  in  the  soil,  the  drinking 
water,  and  the  farming  products,  Dr.  ROse 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  considerable 
differences  in  the  quality  of  the  teeth  in  dif- 
ferent districts  do  not  depend  upon  the  diflfer- 
encea  in  mineral  salts  in  the  farming  products, 
hut  upon  the  different  hardness  of  the  drink- 
ing water.  Soft  water,  moreover,  possesses 
the  noxious  property  of  extracting  the  min- 
eral salts  from  foods  in  boiling.  This  ires 
tested  in  a  series  of  experiments  on  different 
vegetables.  The  author  also  made  feeding 
tests  on  a  goat,  whose  milk  well-nigh  cor- 
responded in  its  content  of  mineral  salts  to 
the  amount  of  calcium  contained  in  the  ani- 


mal^  feed.    The  eame  bolde  true  of  eggs. 

With  the  increase  of  cultural  refinement  the 
lack  of  mineral  salts  in  the  nutrition  in- 
creases.   Especially  in  large  cities  the  small 
consumption  of  milk,  which  is  richest  in  cal- 
cium, and  the  water  supply  from  reservoirs, 
are  most  detrimental  to  the  health.  Beudee 
lacking  ealdom  this  wato-  is  also  deficient  in 
carbon  dioxid.    He  problem  of  hardening 
water  which  is  deficient  in  mineral  salts  is 
very  difficult,  and  the  author's  experiments 
have  only  resulted  in  a  useful  boiling  water. 
The  so-called  organic  mineral  salt  prepara- 
tions on  the  market  are  contraindicated,  and 
natural  food,  such  as  milk,  cheese,  eggs,  green 
vegetables,  and  leguminous  food  should  take 
tiieir  place.    An  improvement  in  the  atnie- 
ture  of  the  teeth  and  the  bones  can  only  be 
expected  if  the  entire  metabolism  of  the  blood 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  are  favorably  influ- 
enced by  rational  nutrition.    The  combina- 
tions of  calcium  and  magnesia  found  In  the 
bones  and  the  teeth  are  as  sueh  insolnbla  in 
the  blood  and  in  all  alkaline  bo^  aenuna. 
In  the  blood  quite  different  oranbinations  of 
mineral  salts  and  albumin,  which  are  easily 
soluble  in   alkaline  fluids,   are  circulating, 
and  these  are  changed  into  insoluble  combina- 
tions in  the  cells,  forming  enamel,  dentin,  and 
bone.    It  is  immaterial  whether  the  mineral 
salts  are  introduced  into  the  body  in  organic 
or  inorganic  form,  as  long  as  th^  are  easily 
scdnble  and  can  be  resorbed.  The  tdbasie  and 
dibasic  mineral  salts  of  phosphoric  acid  be- 
long to  the  entirely  insoluble  or  to  the  ali^tly 
soluble  combinations.    The  more  easily  aolu- 
ble  monobasic  salts,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
an  acid  reaction,  and  occur  in  a  normal  human 
body  only  in  the  excrements,  especially  in  the 
urine.   A  prescription  of  large  quantities  of 
add  m<mo-calcinm  phosphates  would  there- 
fore  only  increase  the  tendency  to  morbid 
excretion  of  phosphates.    Phosphoric  acid  is 
contained  in  all  foods  in  abundance,  and  it  is 
therefore  preferable  to  prescribe  combinations 
of  carbon  dioxld,  sulfuric  acid,  and  nitric  acid. 
It  is  preferable,  however,  to  prescribe  natural 
mineral  water  rich  in  mineral  salts.  Most 
mineral  waters  have  the  disadvantage  of  con- 
taining too  much  iron.  A  table  water,  which 
is  to  remain  clear  in  the  bottle  and  potable  to 
the  last  drop,  should  contain  no  more  than 
0.005  gram  of  iron.    Besides  the  mineral 
salts  some  alkaline  waters  contain  too  mnefa 
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sodium  carbonate  or  Bodium  chlorid,  which 
imparts  to  them  a  heavy  taste.  Bilin,  Vieby, 
ud  similar  waters  are  therefore  contramdi- 
attd  for  coDti&ual  use,  as  they  produce  indi- 
geitiaii,  probably  owing  to  an  orentimulap 
tioB  of  the  Btomaeh  nerves.  The  half-artifl- 
dtl  table  waters,  besides  lacking  in  mineral 
■sits,  differ  from  the  natural  waters  inaa- 
maeh  as  the  carbon  dioxid  quickly  escapes, 
vhile  in  the  natural  waters  the  carbon  dioxid, 
which  is  much  more  intimately  combined  with 
the  water,  escapes  in  but  very  small  bubbles. 
Xstursl  mineral  waters  are  therefore  much 
more  valuable  for  the  digestion  than  the  artifi- 
eisl  ones.  Dr.  ROse  ctmcludes  his  diligent  and 
idmirsb^  careful  investigation  with  the  ad- 
monitimi:  **He  who  would  secure  for  £is 
children  ihe  advantages  of  nutrition  rich  in 
mineral  salts  must  before  their  birth  himself 
begin  with  the  proper  supply  of  mineral 
salts." 

[Revue  OAitfnils  de  I'Art  Dentaire,  Paris, 
July  1908.] 

HOW  TO  OVERCOME  THE  NON-TRANS- 
LUCENCY  OF  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH.  By 

H.  LfiGES-DOBEZ. 

A  tnbe  tooth,  if  properly  selected,  is  quite 
trsnalueent  and  will  appear  like  a  natural 
cue.  A  flat  pin  tooth,  however,  of  whatever 
make,  always  appears  like  a  "dead  tooth," 
owing  to  its  lack  of  trsnsluoency,  which  id 
doe  to  the  backing  or  to  the  elevation  in  the 
mleaoite  to  which  the  tooth  is  attached. 
Moreover,  the  oxidation  which  is  produced  by 
the  infilbvtioo  of  food  partidea,  and  which 
blackens  the  line  of  contact  between  the  tooth 
and  the  backing,  obliterates  the  transluceney 
of  pin  teeth.  Without  sacrificing  the  solidity 
o(  the  tooth  to  the  esthetic  appearance,  the 
author  suggests  the  following  method  for  pre- 
serving the  transluceney  of  artificial  teeth. 
As  in  ordinary  backings  the  author  empl<^ 
a  phtinnm-gold  plate,  somewhat  thicker  tlian 
osual.  After  making  the  two  holes  for  the 
pins,  the  plate  is  trimmed  and  filed  to  the 
eontour  of  the  tooth.  Above  the  two  holes  a 
third  round  or  oval  opening  or  "window"  is 
barred  with  octahedral  reamers  of  different 
sizes,  BO  as  to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible 
the  eenter  of  the  booking  after  which  the 
haddng  is  fastened  to  the  tooth.  Oxn  must 
be  taken  not  to  overheat  nor  to  employ  too 
nnidi  solder.    If  the  point  of  articulation 


should  coincide  with  the  "window,"  a  •emi- 
lunar  incision  is  made  on  both  sides  of  the 
backing,  so  that  it  presents  the  shape  of  a  T, 
through  the  broad  footing  of  which  the  two 
holes  for  the  pivots  pass.  The  force  of  the 
antagonistie  tooth  will  thus  strike  the  stem 
of  the  T-shaped  backing,  and  without  impair- 
ing the  solidity  of  the  backing  the  two  win- 
dows will  afi'ord  free  passage  to  the  light. 
In  some  cases  only  one  semilunar  window  may 
be  cut  into  the  backing  on  either  of  the 
distal  surfaces  of  the  tooth.  This  method 
prevents  the  accumulation  of  food  partioln 
between  the  backing  and  the  tooth,  with  the 
letor  resulting  ther^rom,  and  guanuiteea  a 
maximum  transluceney  of  the  tooth. 

[^Oewterreiohiaehe  Znttohrift  fur  Btomatologie, 

Vienna,  August  1908.] 
INDICATIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  BALSAM 

OF  PERU  IN  DENTISTRY.  Br  PRor.  Db. 

B.  Matbhoteb,  Ihnsbhuuk. 

The  black  balsam  of  Peru  as  produced  in 
Salvador  is  mainly  composed  of  the  oil  of 
balsam  of  Peru  (cinnamein,  over  60  per  cent.), 
and  on  account  of  its  high  price  is  frequently 
adulterated.  According  to  F.  A.  Suter,  balsam 
of  Peru  possesses  a  number  of  valuaole  thera- 
peutic qualities:  it  prevents  putrefaction  and 
raises  the  reduced  irritability  and  power  of 
restoration  in  putrescent,  gangrenous,  and  tu- 
bercular tumors,  owing  to  its  inhibiting  and 
bactericidal  properties.  Although  its  bacte- 
ricidal action  is  weak,  nevertheless  infected, 
ruptured,  and  crushed  wounds  quickly  and 
smoothly  heal  under  dressings  of  baham  of 
Peru.  From  various  clinical  reports  and  from 
hia  own  experiments  the  author  comes  to  the 
following  conclusions :  ( 1 )  Peru  balsam,  if 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  a  lesion  kills 
staphyloeoeci  in  24  hours;  (2)  it  exerts  a  bac- 
tericidal influence  over  its  envinmnient;  (3) 
it  possesses  a  considerable  stablli^,  and  is 
only  slightly  resorbed  by  the  tissues;  (4)  it 
strongly  attracts  leucocytes;  (6)  it  has  the 
faculty  of  enveloping  bacteria ;  ( 6 )  it  envelops 
dead  or  dying  portions  of  tissue  and  by  em- 
bedding the  bacteria  prevents  their  putrefac- 
tion; (7)  it  produces  no  untoward  general 
phenomena,  does  not  locally  destroy  the  tis- 
sues, and  does  not,  like  most  antiseptics,  pos- 
sess any  caustic  properties. 

Above  all,  balsam  of  Peru  is  applicable  in 
wounds  after  extraction,  injuries  of  the  gin- 
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givie,  fractures  of  the  alveolar  process,  lacera* 
tions  or  incisions  in  the  alveoli  for  remov- 
ing deeply  carious  or  fractured  roots,  and  in 
all  eases  of  oral  sutgeiy  which  otherwise  ne- 
cessitate nnmerouB  and  tedious  tunpontde. 
In  these  cases  the  antiseptie  actimi  of  the 
balsam  and  its  faculty  of  enveloping  dying 
or  dead  portions  of  tissue  is  of  special  value; 
for  the  disagreeable  foetor  ex  ore  resulting 
from  decomposition  of  the  secretions  of  the 
mouth  and  from  necrosis  of  some  portions 
of  the  margins  of  the  wound  is  removed,  and 
serious  infeotion,  partial  necrosis  of  the  max- 
illa, and  pyemia  are  prevented.  After  the 
bleeding  has  been  completely  stopped  and  all 
coagulated  particles  have  been  removed  from 
the  mouth  the  alveolus  is  filled  by  means 
of  an  aseptic  syringe  with  liquid  balsam  of 
Peru  and  covered  with  a  small  tampon  of 
odorless  gauze.  Balsam  of  Peru  is  further 
indicated  in  large  periosteal  abscessed  cavities, 
since  the  wounds  thus  treated,  despite  their 
unfavorable  situation,  remain  aseptic  It  Is 
applied  with  good  success  in  exterior  dental 
fistulas,  in  which  it  limits  the  secretion,  stim- 
ulates granulation,  and  prevents  putrefaction, 
and  is  favorably  indicated  in  necrosis  and  in 
fractures  of  the  maxillae.  On  its  application 
as  a  material  for  root-canal  filling  in  gangren- 
ous teeth  the  author  promises  to  publish  an 
essay  in  the  near  future. 

[La  Stomatologia,  Milan,  October  1908.] 
THE  ANALGESIC  PROPERTIES  OF  ALY- 

PIN.    BT  Ite.  R.  ROMLLI. 

The  local  anesthetic  alypin — essays  on 
which  have  been  reviewed  in  the  Dektax.  Cos- 
iios  for  August  1908,  pp.  884-886 — has  been 
examined  by  the  author  as  to  its  chemical 
properties  in  comparison  with  eocain.  Two 
years  of  experience,  in  which  he  has  emidoy«d 
alypin  in  about  three  hundred  cases,  have 
led  Dr.  Rotelli  to  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  Comparative  stability  of  solutions  of 
from  1  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent.  The  weakest 
1  per  cent,  solution  tested  is  efficacious  on  the 
first  day;  the  second  day  its  action  is  very 
weak.  In  roots  with  complete  alveolar  ab- 
sorption, where  it  is  easy  to  obtain  complete 
anesthesia,  a  1  per  cent,  solution  is  suSleient 
for  extraction.  The  2  per  cent,  solution  is  not 
as  strong  on  the  second  day  as  on  the  first, 
and  it  completely  loses  its  anesthetic  power 


on  the  third  day.  The  3  to  5  per  cent,  solu- 
tions preserve  their  anesthetic  proper^ 
longer  in  proportion  to  their  strength.  Alypin 
consequoitly  slowly  decomposes  and  loses  ifa 
anestbetle  proper^,  which  renders  neeeasazy 
the  frequent  preparation  of  a  freah  solution. 

(8)  Ifinimal  dose.  In  eases  of  rooi-«Ktrac- 
tiotts  where  the  alveolar  marina  have  been 
destroyed  by  chnmic  abscess  and  absorption, 
i  of  a  centigram  was  found  to  be  sof- 
ficient  for  perfect  anesthesia,  whereas  2  centi- 
grams proved  to  be  inefficacious  in  a  case  of 
extraction  of  the  second  and  third  lower  mo- 
lars in  a  patient  witii  normally  devdoped 
nuindible.  Experience  shows  that  alypin  is 
not  effective  if  atrong  alveolar  bordera  roust 
ita  action. 

(3)  Maximal  dose.  In  twenty  eases  of  ex- 
traction of  several  teeth,  from  6  to  7  centi- 
grams were  injected  without  producing  un- 
toward symptoms.  In  only  one  case  of  ex- 
traction of  eleven  roots  8  centigrams  of  aly- 
pin were  injected,  the  patient,  tfaouj^  aged, 
comfortably  bearing  the  dose.  In  auxnining 
up,  the  author  gives  to  alypin  the  inference 
over  coeain  on  account  of  its  smaller  toxicity. 

ILe  Monde  Dentaire,  Paris,  August  IfiM.] 

CLINICAL  NOTE  OK  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  DENTAL  EDEMA.    Br  Db.  Gh.  L. 

QUIHCEBOT. 

For  cases  of  dental  edema,  in  which  the 
practitioner  does  not  have  at  his  disposal  the 
CQEcellent  remedial  agent  of  blue  raya,  the 
author  recommends  a  very  simple  method 
which  he  applies  after  the  proper  dental 
operative  treatment  has  been  properly  ad- 
ministered. A  wad  of  cotton  saturated  in  a 
solution  of  1 : 4  parts  of  iodin  and  glycerin 
is  placed  on  the  painfnl  portion  of  the  gin- 
giva, left  there  for  about  ten  minutes  and  re- 
newed by  the  patient  fbr  about  an  hour.  The 
cheek  is  then  lubricated  with  3  to  4  drops 
of  olive  oil,  and  a  compress  of  crushed  ioe  is 
applied  to  the  painful  region  at  short  inter' 
vals  in  order  to  withdraw  as  much  of  the  heat 
as  possible,  yet  without  producing  congela- 
tion. If  done  carefully,  the  pain  will  be  en- 
tirely relieved.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to 
BuppuraUcm,  the  pus  will  be  dischai^ed  bT 
way  of  the  gingiva  owing  to  the  applieatian 
of  the  ice,  which  in  many  easea  will  raider 
surgical  intervention  suporfluous. 
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ParaflBn  Bath  for  Carborundam  Stones. 

—Carborundum  atooes  will  run  truer  and 
whirl  up  much  less  dust  in  dry  grinding 
if  they  are  soaked  in  melted  paraffin  for  a 
few  minutes.  After  the  paraffin  bath  take 
the  stones  out  and  lay  them  on  paper.  The 
paper  will  absorb  the  surplus,  and  the  stonea 
will  not  be  "alea^'  and  disagreeable  to  the 
touch.  With  a  stone  treated  in  this  manner 
one  can  grind  a  facing  or  artificial  tooth 
witbout  being  compelled  to  inhale  half  of 
the  porcelain  removed.  To  be  sure,  a  stone 
treated  in  this  manner  cannot  be  heated  to 
red  heat,  but  the  paraffin  bath  puts  it  in 
excellent  c(Midition  for  effective  disinfection 
with  some  liquid. — Articulator. 

Snifo-Carbalic  Add  for  Pyorrheal  Pock- 
ets.— In  very  deep  pyorrhea  pockets,  where 
the  gum  is  in  nearly  normal  position 
but  sensitive  and  highly  inflamed,  and  the 
deposit  is  consequently  veiy  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, the  ease  is  simplified  by  packing  the 
poelut  with  a  rope  of  cotton  or  gauze  satu- 
rated in  a  26  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of 
BnUo>carbolic  acid.  By  allowing  the  pack 
to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours,  not  only  the 
deposit  is  softened  but  the  necrotic  area  is 
boiefited,  and  the  margin  of  the  pocket  is 
opened  so  as  to  give  free  access  and  permit 
of  sealing  and  polishing  without  lacerating 
the  gam  margin  or  producing  much  pain. 
This  drug  penetrates  inflamed  gum  tissue  and 
ecHisequently  its  gennieidal  power  is  of  great 
value  in  pus  oases. — ^ELOiir  MaWHUnneT, 
Vorthwettem  Dental  Journal. 

The  Seating  of  Base-Plates.— The  rea- 
sons for  the  relief  in  an  upper  plate  are : 

( 1  ]  Running  through  the  palate  on  the  me- 
dian line  there  is  usualfy  a  hard,  bony  ridge. 
This  ridge  varies  in  sise;  it  may  be  nearly 
invisible  to  the  eye,  but  it  is  palpable  by 
the  finger,  or  it  may  represent  a  lai^ 
bony  formation  of  about  three-quarters  of 
nn  inch  in  diameter.  This  area  of  the 
mouth  being  bard  and  the  gum  tissue  be- 
ing soft,  it  is  necessary  to  construct  the 
plate  so  that  it  may  rest  harder  oif  the  gum 
tissue  than  on  the  central  portion  of  the 
palate. 

(2)  The   bard   structure   of  the  palate 


changes  but  slightly  in  form  during  the  period 
the  plate  is  worn,  while  the  alveolar  ridge 
disappears.  The  relief  allows  the  plate  to 
follow  this  absorption  of  the  ridge,  avoiding 
heavy  pressure  on  the  palate  and  rendering 
the  plate  useful  for.  a  longer  time, 

(3)  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  plaster  model  caused  by  the 
expansion  of  the  plaster  of  the  impression 
and  of  the  model  in  setting. 

Another  reason  for  relief  of  the  palate 
where  considerable  absorption  has  taken 
place  is  to  prevent  the  pressure  of  the  base 
upon  the  anterior  palatine  nerves,  as  the; 
come  through  the  foramen  just  back  of  the 
anterior  alveolar  ridge.  Pressure  upon  these 
nerves  may  cause  severe  pain.  Quoting  Br. 
T.  W.  Brophy:  "The  pressure  and  irritation 
caused  by  the  base-plate  resting  upon  these 
nerves  is  a  frequent  cause  of  neuroma  and  may 
necessitate  an  operation." — J.  A.  Bdix&bd, 
Dental  Review. 

Adenoids. — This  disease  has  apparently  in- 
creased in  frequency  with  prodigious  rapidity 
in  recent  years,  and  its  increase  seems  to 
have  been  concomitant  with  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing windows  open  night  and  day  in  summer 
and  winter.  Moreover,  observations  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  proportion  of  children  af- 
fected with  adenoids  is  distinctly  greater 
among  the  more  educated  classes  who  are 
most  scrupulously  insistent  on  keeping  their 
windows  open  at  night  throu^out  the  year. 
Children  brought  up  with  open  windows  ap- 
pear, indeed,  to  he  about  fifteen  times  more 
likely  to  contract  adenoids  than  those  who 
sleep  with  the  windows  shut  on  cdd  or  damp 
nights,  or  they  seem  at  least  more  prone 
to  adenoids  than  those  who  sleep  with  closed 
windows  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  few  figures  obtained  thus  far  are 
as  follows:  Among  60  children  who  slept 
with  closed  windows,  two  cases  of  adenoids 
were  found,  while  among  49,  who  slept  with 
open  windows  at  nig^t  in  winter  and  summer, 
22  cases  of  adenoids  were  found.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  above  that  adenoids  appear  to 
be  confined  almost  entirely  to  tiiose  children 
who  sleep  with  open  windows;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  other  eontribuUng  factors 
must  not  be  overlooked,  such  as  clothing,  per- 
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spiration,  digestion,  and  the  development  of 
the  palatal  arch.  It  would  probably  be  more 
satisfactory,  therefore,  if  in  further  statistics 
the  relative  frequency  of  adenoids  were  con- 
sidered class  by  class,  since  conditions,  such 
as  housing,  heating,  clothing,  etc.,  may  be 
essentially  different. — J.  Sue  Waiiace,  Dm- 
tal  Rtoord. 

Suggestions  Regarding  Lower  Plates. — 

The  causes  of  irritated  spots,  althouf^  they 
are  readily  seen  on  the  gum,  are  not  always 
easy  to  locate  on  the  plate.  Take  a  little 
moist  whiting  on  a  spatula  and  touch  the 
spot  with  it,  then  replace  the  plate;  on  re- 
moving the  plate  the  exact  spot  where  re- 
lief is  needed  will  be  marked  by  the  whit- 
ing. If  after  the  posterior  teeth  have  been 
removed  and  a  partial  plate  has  been  worn 
for  a  long  time,  the  anterior  teeth  are  re- 
moved and  a  full  plate  is  worn,  the  anterior 
gums  settle,  and  the  bite  shortens  at  this 
point;  the  posterior  teeth,  however,  do  not 
shorten,  and  under  pressure  irritation  at  the 
heel  results.  The  remedy  consists  in  short- 
ening the  molars  and  not  in  filing  the  plate. 
— ^L.  P.  Haskeix,  Dental  Review. 

The  Use  of  Porcelain  Mixed  with  Alco- 
hol.— Probably  any  porcelain  that  is  to  be 
applied  to  an  invited  matrix  should  be 
mixed  with  alcohol,  to  form  a  cream-like  con- 
sistence. The  mixture  is  flowed  into  position 
with  the  point  of  the  carver  or  with  a  small 
brush,  and  it  is  not  to  be  carved  like  porcelain 
that  has  been  mixed  with  water.  After  moist- 
ening the  matrix  with  alcohol,  fill  it  almost 
to  the  margin  with  the  paste  that  is  to  form 
the  foundation  of  the  inlay.  The  alcohol  is 
then  evaporated  and  the  porcelain  is  fired 
to  a  high  biscuit.  After  this  firing  the  invest- 
ment should  be  chilled  by  dipping  the  base  of 
the  cup  in  water,  using  care  to  prevent  the 
investment  from  becoming  moist.  If  more 
foundation  is  required,  a  second  application 
is  made  and  biseuited. — liema  of  Intereat. 

To  Reduce  Thermal  Conductivity  in 
Qold  Inlays. — The  thermal  conductivity  ot 
pure  gold  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
filling  material,  and  the  majority  of  gold  in- 
lays are  large  fillings,  bringing  a  mass  of  metal 
into  close  proximity  to  the  pulp.  Snoh  cases 
show  mariced  thennal  irritation,  aai  if  this 
practice  continues,  embarrassing  cases  of  pul- 
pitia  will  occur  which  can  only  be  treated 
by  drilling  through  a  mass  of  cast  gold,  which 
is  almys  a  difficult  and  painful  operation. 

The  trouble  may  be  avoided  in  several 
ways:    First,  by  regularly  building  up  an 


intermediary  insulating  layer  of  cement,  with 
the  same  care  as  has  heretofore  been  used; 
secondly,  by  carving  from  the  pulpat  surface 
of  the  wax  model,  previous  to  its  investmnit, 
such  a  portion  of  the  wax  as  will  insure  a  fair 
thickness  of  cement  over  the  pulp,  producing 
a  slightly  hollow  inlay;  thirdly,  by  plentifully 
applying  reliable  quickly  drying  cavity  var- 
nish over  the  pulpal  walls  before  ob^ininj; 
the  wax  model.  With  our  new  methods  of 
gold  inlays,  thermal  conductivity  is  to  be 
more  seriously  considered  than  heretofore. — 
H.  T.  Smith,  Items  of  Interest. 

Why  Oold  and  Porcelain  Should  Take 
the  Place  of  Amalgam. — Ten  reasons  art 
presented  here,  why  gold  in  one  form  or 
another  and  porcelain  should  take  the  place 
of  amalgam: 

(1)  Amalgam  has  been  found  wanting  in 
edge  strength,  and  edge  strength  is  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  a  good  filling 
material. 

(2)  Amalgam  has  been  abused  and  so  mis- 
used that  it  ia  daily  being  condemned,  which, 
however,  in  a  number  of  cases,  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  fault  of  the  operator  in  not 
preparing  the  cavity  correctly.  Amalgam  is 
generally  thought  to  be  easy  of  manipulation. 

(3)  Gold  meets  nearly  all  the  requirements 
of  a  perfect  filling  material  with  two  pos> 
sible  exceptions — inbarmony  of  color  and 
incompatibility  with  tooth -structure — which 
bears  out  the  theory  that  it  should  be  more 
commonly  used  in  posterior  than  in  anterior 
teeth. 

(4)  There  are  now  a  number  of  different 
forms  of  gold,  including  the  soft  foils,  the 
various  forms  of  mat  gold  and  the  like,  which 
are  easy  and  rapid  of  manipulation,  saTing 
time  to  both  operator  and  patient. 

(6)  Amalgam  can  be  placed  in  an  im- 
properly prepared  cavity,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  gold;  for  we  all  know  Uiat  it  is  very 
difficult  to  place  gold  in  an  improperly  pre- 
pared cavity. 

(6)  Patients  are  more  likely  to  consult  the 
practitioner  concerning  the  anterior  than  the 
posterior  teeth. 

(7)  When  a  posterior  tooth  is  so  far  de- 
cayed as  to  make  a  gold  filling  impracticable, 
it  may  be  rratored  by  an  inlay.  If  this  is  im- 
possible the  tooth  should  be  crowned  at  onee. 

{8}  Even  though  the  theory  were  correct 
that  porcelain  iiUays  are  not  more  commonly 
in  use  because  of  tiie  disintegration  of  the 
cements  with  which  they  are  set,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  both  cements  uid  porcelain 
are  daily  being  improved. 

(9)  In  case  of  decays  in  centrals,  laterals* 
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and  canines,  where  in  the  past  gold  fillings 
hsTe  been  serviceable,  and  where  porcelain  ii 
not  araltable,  it  is  best  hy  far  to  immediately 
replace  tbe  filling  bj  means  of  a  porcelain 
crown,  thereby  making  an  almost  permanent 
operation  from  the  start. 

(10)  If  dentistry  is  an  art,  as  we  are  all 
compelled  to  recognize,  our  chief  aim  should 
be  to  adhere  as  strongly  as  possible  to  the 
theory  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
trying  to  overcome  unsightly  conditions  so 
frequently  found  in  tbe  anterior  teeth. — 
Oscar  Hauueb,  Dental  Era. 

Two  Pulps  in  an  Upper  Central  Incisor. 

— The  following  freak  of  nature  is  reported: 
A  girl,  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  applied 
to  have  a  porcelain  crown  put  on  the  root 
of  an  upper  central  incisor  which  several 
years  before  had  been  disfigured  by  trauma. 
The  tooth  showed  signs  of  scrofulous  diathe- 
sis, had  a  cavity,  and  a  sickly  whitish  color 
with  wrinkly  edges,  buc  presented  absolutely 
normal  form.  Tbe  pulp  was  still  vital,  but 
an  attack  of  caries  had  set  in.  After  open- 
ing the  pulp-chamber,  an  arsenic  dressing  was 
applied.  Two  pulps  were  removed  from  two 
FOOt-canals,  which  were  completely  separated 
by  an  <»seous  partition.  As  the  bur  had  in- 
jured this  partition  before  the  broach  was 
introduced,  it  could  not  be  decided  whether 
anastomosis  was  present.  One  pulp  was 
one-third  of  the  size  of  the  other.-~Z)euf«ohe 
Zahnarztliehe  Zeitung. 

AnMlcain  FilUogs.— Cavity  preparation 
for  amalgam  should  difttse  from  that  of  gold 
{n  thai  no  marginal  beveled  edges  should  be 
left;  amalgam  will  not  retain  an  attmuated 
edge  tike  gold,  and  this  little  error  has  often 
been  the  cause  of  failures,  because  the  source 
of  tbe  trouble  wob  not  recognized.  Another 
emnae  of  failure  In  amalgam  fillings  is  im- 
proper or  incomplete  insertion  or  condensa- 
tion. Hie  use  of  masses  of  amalgam,  large 
in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  cavity, 
and  the  use  of  latge  pluggers  in  inseri- 
ing  and  condensing  the  filling,  cannot  pro- 
duce as  satisfactory  results  as  small  masses 
and  relatively  small  pluggers.  The  first  pieces 
of  amalgam  placed  in  the  cavity  should  be 
«  little  softer  than  those  that  follow,  so  that 
tbe  softer  pieces  can  be  readily  adapted  to 
all  pits,  grooves,  or  angles.  The  subsequent 
pieces  being  drier  can,  by  trituration  and 
paeiciiig,  be  united  to  those  that  have  gone 
into  the  cavity  before,  and  a  thoroughly 
homogeneou*  mass  will  be  the  result,  with 
the  obliteration  of  air-spaces  between  the  fill- 
ing and  the  cavity  walls. — G.  P.  Pemnr,  Den- 
tal Review. 

VOL.  U. — 11 


A  Hint  in  Taking:  a  Bite.— The  bite  for 
a  full  denture  in  a  patient  who  is  wearing 
a  full  plate  on  the  opposite  jaw  is  taken 
conveniently  and  without  unnecessary  annoy- 
ance to  the  patient  by  building  the  wax  rim 
on  the  wax  base^plate  as  usual,  trying  the 
wax  in  the  mouth  and  trimming  it  to  the 
proper  form.  Instead  of  building  more  wax 
on  the  rim  to  obtain  the  impression  of  tbe 
teeth  on  the  plate,  the  wax  base-plate  and 
the  denture  are  removed  from  the  mouth  with- 
out disarranging  them.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  sealing  the  wax  to  the  teeth  at  two 
or  more  points  with  a  hot  spatula  while  the 
patient's  jaws  are  closed  in  their  correct  re- 
lation. Take  the  case  to  the  laboratory,  place 
the  model  in  firm  position  in  the  base-plate, 
and  flow  melted  wax  around  the  occlusal 
surfaces  and  the  cutting  edges  of  the  teeth 
on  the  plate.  This  will  produce  the  desired 
impression  on  tbe  wax,  and  the  correctness 
of  the  bite  may  be  verified  by  removing  the 
plate  from  tbe  wax,  placing  the  wax  base- 
plate and  the  denture  in  the  mouth  and  hav- 
ing the  patient  close  the  jaws.  The  various 
advantages  of  this  method  need  no  further 
explanation, — Pacific  Dental  Gazelle. 

The  Value  of  Perfect  Occlusion.— A  per- 
fect occlusion  ia  in  many  cases  of  the  utmost 
importance  from  an  esthetic  point  of  view, 
and  is  an  index  that  all  is  well  with  develop- 
ment. The  converse,  that  every  malocclusion 
entails  serious  dental  disal  i'ity,  or  that  every 
defective  occlusion  must  K'  filled  in  to  its 
normal  compk'ii  vnX,  l  i-  no  ■  leans  hold?.  If 
in  tlie  cour^  c:  iu'-iilaiiii"  cniUi's  (ceth  you 
have  attained  a  stalit-  Ji .^ni'ji'iiifni  of  tlu' 
teeth,  hamii-ri/ing  with  the  patient's  featural 
conformation,  the  bite  may  practically  be  left 
to  itself.  If  in  course  of  treating  an  adult 
mouth  by  fillings  and  extractions  you  have 
left  one  good  articulating  side,  or  opposing 
first  or  second  molars  one  in  each  quarter, 
and  only  some  opposing  premolars,  the  bite 
will  be  sufHcient,  and  there  will  be  no  need 
for  artificial  supplements;  in  fact  the  patient 
is  better  without  them,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  any  and  every  form  of  arti- 
ficial teeth  thoroughly  clean.  When,  in  adult 
life,  t^e  bones  are  set,  the  tendency  to  com- 
pression of  the  dental  arches  and  tilting  of 
the  teeth  by  muscular  action  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks,  or  to  elongation  of  healthy  teeth,  prac- 
tically ceases,  and  one  molar  and  one  premo- 
lar are  enough  to  prevent  the  cheeks  from 
falling  in. 

It  is  not  the  perfect  occlui^ion  that  is  of 
value,  but  the  perfect  arch,  and  this  is  val- 
uable chiefly  for  its  beauty  and  as  offering 
the  best  arrangement  of  the  teeth  for  combat- 
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ing  caries  and  pycvrhea,  <.e.  for  olmniiig;  lower  animab  get  along  perfectly  well  with 
but  with  the  setting  of  the  bones  it  loses  very  distorted  and  very  deficient  oeelusioB. 
Talue  even  on  this  aeeonnt.  Both  man  and  the  — J.  Q.  Tuunca,  BritUk  Dental  JounuL 


OBITUARY. 


BB.  FBA27K  B.  HABBIS. 

Died,  November  17,  1908,  ■  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  at  his  home  in  Hen- 
derson, Dr.  Fbakk  S.  Habxu. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Dr.  Harrie  had 
nearly  completed  his  tiiirtieth  year  of  prac- 
tice in  HenderBon,  where  he  was  bom.  He 
was  prominent  io  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  Id 
which  he  lived,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Prom- 
inent in  church  and  civil  affain,  he  impressed 
his  individuality  upon  the  section  in  which  he 
lived,  and  his  influence  for  good  was  also  felt 
in  a  broader  field,  inasmuch  as  he  held  a 
high  office  in  the  dental  society  of  the  state 
and  was  at  all  times  prominent  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  association,  having  been  its  presi- 
dent and  a  member  of  its  executive  council, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member 
of  the  state  examining  board. 

Dr.  Harris  was  a  man  of  great  refinement 
of  nature,  modest  and  quiet  in  his  demeanor 
at  all  times,  but  a  man  of  force  and  progres- 
siveness. 

He  was  bom  May  19,  1852,  his  father 
being  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  Harris,  who  was  a  phy- 
sician and  also  a  preacher  in  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  of  North  Carolina,  and  who 
traced  back  his  relationship  to  Isaac  Watts, 
the  hymn-writer.  His  mother  was  Martha 
Ann  Hunter,  a  member  of  a  prominent  family 
in  eastem  North  Carolina,  and  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Oliver  Cromwell.  His  first  wife 
was  Miss  Agnes  O.  Wills  of  Halifax  county, 
N.  C.  She  li\-ed  only  about  four  years  after 
their  marriage,  and  In  1894  he  married  Miss 
Carrie  Corinne  Coghill.  She,  wltti  four  chil- 
dren, survives  him,  he  having  lost  one  little 
daughter  in  1906. 

The  dental  fraternity  of  the  Old  North 


State  loses  one  of  ito  stanehest  memben  in 
his  death,  and  he  will  be  mourned  by  all  who 
knew  him  in  a  professional  and  social  ca- 
pacity. 


^IN  MEMORIAM"  BESOIiUTIOXS. 


Dr.  A.  B.  I<onv"horc. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Shamokin  Den- 
tal Protective  Society,  held  November  27, 
1808,  the  following  resolutions  relative  to  the 
loss  sustained  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Longahore 
on  the  preceding  day,  from  a  eomplieatimi  of 
diseases,  were  adopted: 

Wkerea$,  Thia  society  has  heard  with  feel- 
ings of  sincere  sorrow  of  the  death  of  one 
of  its  most  cherished  members,  Dr.  Longshore, 
it  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Long- 
shore this  society  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
valued  members,  a  man  who  so  fearlessly 
performed  every  duty  to  his  profession  and 
to  this  society  that  he  had  won  his  way  to 
a  very  honorable  standing  among  those  with 
whom  he  associated;  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Long- 
ahore the  profession  of  dental  surgery  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  valued  members,  who  in  a 
modest  but  forceful  way  contributed  much 
to  the  uplift  of  his  profession  by  his  methods 
of  practice;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  society  extend  to  his 
bereaved  family  its  sincere  sympathy,  and  j 
that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  ' 
to  his  widow,  also  that  eopies  be  sent  to  the 
dental  journals. 

Resolved,  That  this  sode^  attend  the  fa- 
neral  in  a  body. 

R.  HOLLXITBACK, 

Edw.  £.  FausT, 
Edw.  R.  Eeb. 
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SOCIETY  NOTES  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


K.  D.  A.  COMMITTEE  ON  HISTORY. 

Oumm's  HisTOBT  or  I>Bini8iBT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  subscriben 
to  this  important  work  that  the  manuscript 
and  material  for  illustrations  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  The  requisite  number 
of  advance  subscribers  have  been  obtained  and 
the  -work  is  being  pushed  through  the  press 
as  lajndlj  as  is  consistent  with  the  produc- 
Uon  of  a  volume  of  this  importance.  The  com- 
mittee is  assured  that  in  the  matter  of  paper, 
press-work,  typography,  and  general  technical 
features  of  the  manufacture  of  the  book,  no 
pains  nor  expense  will  be  spared  to  produce 
a  result  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

Chas.  MgManus,  Chairman. 


AMERICAN  DENTAL  CLUB  OP 
FABI& 
Bahquet  to  DS.  Jobs  W.  CsAin:. 

The  American  Dental  Club  of  Paris  gave 
on  November  SI,  1908,  a  banquet  to  Dr.  John 
W.  Crane,  in  coDomemoration  of  his  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  practice  in  Paris. 

Dr.  Crane  is  the  last  survivor  of  that  group 
of  eminent  men,  comprising  such  names  as 
Brewster,  Evans,  Gage,  Coffin,  and  Abbot,  who, 
toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  estab- 
lished the  reputation  of  American  dentistiy 
abroad.  The  banquet  was  attended  by  col- 
leagues from  over  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
who  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  to  do  honor 
to  one  so  universally  respected  and  admired. 
There  were  also  a  great  number  of  congratu- 
latory letters  and  telegrams,  including  many 
from  America. 

The  W.  D.  Seller  Club  of  Berlin  made  Dr. 
Crane  an  bonorary  member.  The  American 
Dental  Club  of  London  presented  him  with  a 
beautiful  gold  cigar-case,  bearing  the  en- 
graved signatures  of  the  givera.  The  American 
Dental  Society  of  Europe  presented  him  with 


aa  exquisite  silver-gilt  loving-eup,  and  the 
American  Dental  Club  of  Paris  with  a  gold 
repeater  watdi  and  a  seal  copied  from  an 
ancient  artistic  model,  to  be  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  affectionate  regard  of  his  Par- 
isian colleagues.  Dr.  Brigiotti,  who  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Dr.  Crane,  offered  a  ship  in  full 
sail  composed  of  fifty  varieties  of  flowen. 
Dr.  Roussel  of  Paris  presented  a  superb  album 
to  contain  the  portraits  of  those  present. 

It  chanced,  through  the  unavoidable  ab- 
sence of  many  who  had  been  expected,  that 
just  seventy-two  men  were  at  table,  the  exact 
number  of  Dr.  Crane's  years,  and  each  carried 
away  as  a  souvenir  the  elaborate  menu,  orna- 
mented with  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Crane,  aa  well 
as  an  indelible  impression  of  a  most  delight- 
ful festival. 


DELTA  SIGMA  DELTA  FKATER- 
NITY 

At  Seattu  Exposition. 

The  Seattle  Auxiliary  wishes  to  announce 
the  annual  Supreme  Chapter  meeting  of 
Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity  in  Seattle,  on 
July  21,  22,  and  23,  1909.-  July  24th  will 
be  -'Delta  Sigma  Delta  day^  at  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Faciflc  Exposition. 

C.  T.  FiBBT,  Hiatorian. 


BUBOPKAN  ORTHODONTIA 
BOCIETT. 

At  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Euro- 
pean Orthodontia  Society,  held  in  Berlin,  Oc- 
tober 2  and  3,  1908,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Axel  Lund- 
BtrSm,  Stockholm,  president;  Lee  A.  Watling, 
Berlin,  vice-president;  William  G.  Law,  Ber- 
lin, secretary-treasurer.  The  next  meeting  of 
the  society  will  be  held  in  Wiesbaden,  Ger- 
many, at  Eastertime. 

William  G.  Law,  Sec'y, 
In  den  Zelten  18a,  Berlin. 
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THE  DENTAL  COBUOS. 


nationaIj  dental  associa- 

TIOK. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association  will  be  held  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  March  30  and  31,  and 
April  1  and  2,  l&OO.  The  following  section 
officers  have  been  appointed: 

Section  I. 

Prosthetio  Dentistry,  Crovm  and  Bridge 
Work,  Orthodontia,  Metallurgy,  Chetniatry, 
and  Allied  Subjeeta. 

Habkt  E.  Kelset,  Chairman,  Common- 
wealth Bank  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  H.  Johnson,  Vioe-ohairman,  306  Sec- 
ond at.,  Macon,  Ga. 

J.  S.  SPDBaxoN,  Secretary,  Hillsboro,  N.  0. 

SBonoN  IZ. 

Operative  Dentistry,  Nomenclature,  lAtera  - 
ture.  Dental  Education,  and  Allied  Bub- 
jeets. 

W.  O.  Ebbbsou:,  Chairman,  800  Scbofleld 
Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

R.  H.  Walker,  Vioe-ahairman,  231  Main 
St.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

L.  L.  Babbes,  Beeretary,  311  Summit  ave., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Section  III. 

Oral  Burgery,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Histol- 
ogy, Pathology,  Etiology,  Hygiene,  Prophy- 
laxis, Materia  Medico,  and  Allied  Bubjecta. 

C.  C.  Allen,  Chainnan,  Rialto  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  E.  Ohace,  Vice-chairman,  Ocala,  Fla. 

J.  W.  B.VIJL,  Secretary,  Altman  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

V.  E,  TuRNEB,  President, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Chas.  S.  Butleb,  Bec'y, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


cnianse  la  HemberMhlp  Resnlations. 

At  the  1908  meeting,  the  National  Dental 
Association  adopted  an  amendment  making 
all  mGmbers  in  good  standing  in  their  slate 
dental  societies,  or  their  allied  societies,  eligi- 
ble to  membership  in  this  association,  by  pre- 
senting to  the  proper  authorities  nt  the  reg- 
ular meeting  a  certificate  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  any  such  society. 


Those  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  their 
privileges  under  said  amendment  should  act 
promptly,  as  the  National  Association  meets 
early  next  year,  ttie  last  Tuesday  of  March 
1909,  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Blanks  can  be  secured  from  the  secretaries 
of  the  varioua  state  dental  societies  or  the 
undersigned. 

H.  C.  Brown,  Corresponding  Bec'y, 
185  E.  State  st.,  Columbxis,  O. 


AMERICAN  NATIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FIFTH  INTERNA- 
TIONAL DENTAL  CONGRESS. 
To  BE  HEU>  AT  BiBLiir,  Adoust  1909. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  ExecutivB  Council  of 
the  National   Dental  Association  held  at 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Saturday,  October  10,  1908, 
the  following  were  appointed  as  the  American 
National  Committee,  to  forward  the  work  of 
the  Fifth  International  Congress  and  provide 
for  the  representation  of  American  dentistr; 
at  that  congress — to  be  held  in  Berlin,  Ger., 
August  1009: 

AmerlMLn  N&tlonal  Committee. 

Edward  C.  Kirk,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ch'man. 
Burton  Lee  Thorpe,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  sec'y. 
Truman  W.  Brophy,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  VV.  Harlan.  Ne^v  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Holly  Smith,  Baltimore,  Md. 
G.  E.  Savage,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Wm.  Carr,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  W.  Walker,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J.  D.  Patterson,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Gordon  White,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Chas.  R.  Turner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chas.  McManus,  Hartford,  Conn. 
G.  v.  I.  Brown,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
N.  S.  Hoff,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
P.  E.  Ball,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
L.  P.  Dotterer,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Eugene  H.  Smith,  Boston,  Mass. 
Chas.  L.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  N.  0. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ESSATS, 

Edward  C.  Kirk,  chairman. 
Burton  Lee  Thorpe,  secretary. 
L.  P.  Dotterer. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CLINICS. 

Wm.  Carr,  chairman. 

J.  D.  Patterson,  secretary. 

Chas.  L.  Alexander. 
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XATIOKAL  A8SOCIATIOK  OF 
DKNTAL  FACUIiTIBS. 

Thi  National  AuociatioQ  of  Dental  Facul- 
tiei  will  hold  their  annual  meeting  in  conneo- 
tiim  vith  the  National  Auociation  of  Dental 
£xunin«n  in  the  Hotel  Chamberlain,  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Va.,  August  2,  3,  and  4,  1909, 
eommencijig  at  10  A.1C. 

Rates  will  be  the  same  as  the  National  As- 
■oeiation  of  Dental  Examiners.  Railroad  and 
•toamship  rates  \rill  be  given  at  a  later  date. 

B.  HOLLT  Sifim,  Ohatmum. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
DBUfTAl.  EXAMINBBS. 

Ibe  twesty-serenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners 
vlll  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Chamberlain,  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Va.,  the  first  session  opening 
•t  10  o'clock  A.U.,  Monday,  August  2,  1900, 
■nd  continuing  during  the  3d  and  4th. 

The  result  of  the  mail  rote  by  the  commit- 
tee to  ascertain  the  consenens  of  opinion  as 
to  {daee  and  date,  from  October  19th  to  tiia 
^eient  date,  was  ninety-one  TOtee  for  Old 
Point  Comfort  the  first  three  days  of  August, 
thirteen  for  Birmingham  in  March,  seven  for 
Birmingham  in  July;  the  president  has  there- 
fore selected  Old  Point  Comfort. 

The  rates  will  be:  American  plan  $3.00 
per  day  without  bath  and  $4.00  per  day  with 
bath.  Large  and  commodious  meeting-rooms 
win  be  furnished  free.  Baiiroad  and  steam- 
■hip  rates  will  be  furnished  at  a  later  date. 

Chas.  a  Mkekkh,  fieo'y. 


COIiOBADO  COUIiSOB  OF  DEN- 
TAIi  SUBGBBT. 

The  annual  midwinter  clinic  of  the  Alumni 
Aasociation  of  the  Colorado  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  and  the  Denver  Dental  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  college  building,  February 
11,  12.  and  13,  1900.  All  ethical  dentists  are 
invited  to  attend  and  take  part.  For  particu- 
lars address 

A  W.  STABBnCK, 

I4tb  and  Arapahoe  sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 


80UTH£ASTBBK  KANSAS  DEN- 
TAI-  ASSOCIATIOIT. 

Tmc  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Southeast- 
ern Kansae  Dental  Association  will  be  held 
at  Girard,  January- 18  and  19, 1900.  The  pro- 
gram has  bem  arranged  for  two  full  days  of 
clinics  and  papers.  Several  of  the  manu- 
facturers have  promised  to  exhibit. 

Thohas  M.  BoBBBTSon,  Sec'y. 


UKXVIBB8ITY  OF  BUFFALO  DEN- 
TAIj  AI.ITMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

Thx  tenth  annual  meeting  and  clinic  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Dental  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  BufTalo  will  be  held 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  February  19  and 
20,  1909,  in  the  dental  building.  An  excellent 
program  is  being  prepared.    All  graduates 
and  ethical  practitioners  are  invited  to  at- 
tend and  participate  in  the  meeting. 
Habbt  F.  Taknxb,  PreaiderU, 
Abbah  HcHTUAiT,  Ch'mon  Saw.  Com., 
Qbo.  B.  MrrOHELL,  Aee'y, 

483  Main  st.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


XI  PSI  PHI  FRATEBKITY. 

The  New  York  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Xi  Pai  Phi  Fraternity  met  at  the  St.  Denis 
Hotel  on  November  IS,  1808,  and  elected  their 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  a  banquet  on  January  30,  1009.  . 

The  memberahip  has  passed  the  200  mark, 
and  it  ia  earnestly  desired  that  every  alumnus 
be  present.  To  any  who  have  not  received 
full  particulars  the  same  will  be  gladly  fur- 
nished by 

J.  N.  Oelson,  SeoVi 
873  Vanderbilt  ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CATjITMET  DENTAJ.  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Calumet  Dental 
Society  was  held  at  Gary,  Ind.,  December  7, 
1908.  Tlie  following  oOicera  were  elected: 
B.  S.  Gardner,  Gary,  Ind.,  president;  G.  W. 
Winslow,  Chicago,  III.,  vice-president;  J.  H. 
Long,  Gary.  Ind.,  secretnry-treasurer. 

J.  H.  LoNQ,  Sec'jf. 
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THK  DENTAL  G08U08. 


COMPIilUBNTABT  BANQUBT  TO 
DB.  C.  B.  BUTtBB. 

The  dental  profession  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
will  give  a  complimentaTy  dinner  to  one  of  its 
most  honored  members,  Dr.  C.  R.  Bntler,  on 
March  21,  1909>  at  seven  o'dook  r.u.,  in  com- 
memoration of  Uie  completion  of  fifty-one 
years  of  dental  practice  by  the  doctor.  This 
will  be  a  democratic  affair,  to  which  all  ethical 
dentists  are  invited.  The  price  per  plate  will 
be  within  the  reach  of  all.  Those  desiring  a 
place  at  the  banquet  will  kindly  notify  the 
secretary  at  least  ten  days  before. 

S.  B.  Dewst,  fTeo'y, 
Lennox  Bl^.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ACAI>EHT  OF  STOMATOIiOGT. 
FirmrTH  AmnvxisABT. 

On  February  19,  1900,  the  fifteenth  aimi- 
versaiy  of  the  founding  of  the  Academy  of 
Btomatology  will  be  held  at  the  College  of 
Physicians,  Philadelphia.  Zt  is  to  be  a  meet- 
ing of  nnusua'l  interest,  where  dentists  and 
medical  men  of  national  repute  will  take  part. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  will  be  tri- 
facial neuralgia.  Dr.  J.  Betbune  Stein  of 
New  York  'will  report  on  some  vivisection 
experiments  and  sbow  some  lantern  slides, 
where  the  inferior  dental  canal  of  a  dog  has 
been  extirpated,  care  being  taken  to  leave  the 
tips  of  the  adjacent  roots  untouched.  He 
will  then  by  slides  demonstrate  whether  or 
not  the  pulps  have  been  affected  in  a  path- 
ological way  as  to  their  nervous  and  blood 
supply. 

Dr.  Truman  W.  Brophy  of  Chicago,  who 
in  the  course  of  his  surgical  operations  has 
employed  this  same  experiment  on  human 
beings  and  has  found  under  these  conditions 
that  the  pulps  of  the  teeth  next  to  the  ex- 
tirpated canal  are  not  necessarily  destroyed, 
will  give  a  fifteen-minute  paper  on  the  peri- 
pheral causes  of  trifacial  neuralgia  and  the 
necessary  surgical  procedure  in  the  treabnent. 

Dr.  John  B.  Deaver  will  give  a  ten-minute 
paper  on  intracranial  trifacial  neuralgia  and 
the  surgical  treatment  thereof. 

Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell  will  give  a  ten-minute 
paper  on  the  symptomatology  and  treatment 
from  the  general  practitioner's  point  of  view. 

The  discussions  of  these  papers  will  be 
opened  by  many  prominent  men — Dr.  James 


E.  Power  of  Providence,  Dr.  I.  Normal 
Broomell,  Dr.  J.  Chalmers  Da  Costa,  and  I^. 
Morris  J.  Lewis. 

A  cordial  invitation  to  attend  is  extended 
to  all  practitioners  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject. 


WEST  VIBOINIA  8TATB  BK27. 
TAl.  SOCIBITT, 

Thz  West  Virginia  State  Dental  Socie^ 
held  their  annual  meeting  at  Fairmont,  W. 
Va.,  October  14,  16,  and  16,  1908. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Harrison,  the  president,  was  ill 
at  home,  so  the  first  vice-president,  Dr.  Chas. 
H.  Bartlett,  occupied  the  chair.  Dr.  ^rri- 
Bon's  address  was  read  by  the  secretary,  and 
Dr.  Bartlett  in  taking  the  chair  delivered  an 
able,  instructive  paper.  The  first  morning's 
session  was  taken  up  with  roll-call,  payment 
of  dues,  discussion  of  needed  legislation,  and 
appointment  of  committees.  At  the  afternoon 
session  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Wilson  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
gave  a  paper  (illus^ted  hy  lantern)  on  The 
Anatomical  Articulation  of  Teeth;"  also  a 
talk,  illustrated  by  charts,  on  'Clasps,  Their 
Proper  and  Improper  Use  and  Arrangement," 
followed  by  a  general  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  evening  pr.  H.  L.  Ambler  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk 
on  "Travels  in  the  Orient,"  also  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides. 

OUNIOB. 

Thursday  was  entirely  devoted  to  clinics 
by  the  following: 

Dr.  E.  R.  Kibler,  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  "Porce- 
lain Inlay,"  chair  clinic. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Libbey,  Pittsburg,  Pa. :  "Immedi- 
ate Root-canal  Filling,"  chair  clinic. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Plant,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.: 
"Ascher's  Artificial  Enamel  Filling,"  chMxr 
clinic 

Dr.  H.  H.  Myers,  Pittsburg,  Pa.:  "Prep- 
aration of  Cavities  for  Gold  and  Porcelain 
Inlay  (with  models),"  table  clinic. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Libbey,  Pittsburg,  Pa.:  "Anneal- 
ing Swiss  Broaches,"  table  clinic. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Wright,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.:  "C**t 
Gold  Inlay,"  chair  Clinic. 

Dr.  Geo.  H.  Wilson,  aeveland,  Ohio:  "Cast 
Aluminum  Plate,"  table  clinic;  also,  ''Models 
for  Anatomical  Articulation  of  Teeth,  Afodels 
for  Clasps,"  table  clinic. 
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Dr.  A.  Earl  Hennen,  Wheeling,  W.  Va-: 
''Cast  Gold  Inlay,"  chair  clinic. 

At  7  o'clock  the  Fairmont  dentiata  gKvt  a 
banquet  to  the  Boeie^,  which  wai  attended 
bf  all  the  members,  all  the  exhibitore,  a  few 
iimtcd  physidans,  and  otlierB. 

Dr.  John  W.  Storer  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
had  been  appointed  toastmaster  and  after  the 
feast  of  good  things  called  on  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  erening,  Mr.  Lee  S.  Smith  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Smith  gave  a  highly  entertaining  talk 
fm  his  traveli  around  the  world.  Others  were 
called  on  hy  the  toaatmaster  and  responded 
in  both  serious  and  hiAnorous  talks. 

Friday  morning  was  taken  up  with  unfin- 
ished clinics,  discussions  and  election  of  of- 
fieers,  as  follows: 

Dr.  Jas.  E.  Dowden,  Fairmont,  W.  Vs., 
presidCTt;  Dr.  John  H.  McClore,  Wheeling. 
W.  Va.,  first  Tiee-president;  Dr.  L.  J.  Walker, 
Grafton,  W.  Va.,  second  vice-president;  Dr. 
F.  L.  Wright,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  secretary; 
Dr.  D.  C.  Clark,  Blaeksville,  W.  Va.,  treasurer. 

Wheeling  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting.  Hie  time  is  October  13,  14,  and  16, 
1909. 

F.  L.  Wright,  Beo'y. 


OHIO  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIBTT. 

At  the  forfy-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Dental  Society,  held  in  Colnmhas, 
December  1,  E,  and  3,  1908,  the  following  of- 
ftem  were  elected:  W.  H.  Whitstar,  Cleve- 
land, president;  M.  H.  Fletcher,  Cincinnati, 
first  vice-president;  A.  O.  Ross,  Columbus, 
aeeond  vioe-president ;  F.  R.  Chapman,  Colum- 
bus, secretary;  W.  A  Price,  Cleveland,  treas- 
urer. Directors  for  three  yean — ^L.  P.  Bethel, 
Golumbns;  C.  I.  Eeely,  Hamilton;  J.  R.  Calli- 
han,  Cincinnati,  and  Henry  Barnes,  Cleveland. 

F.  R.  Chapman,  Sec'jf, 
•  305  Schultz  BIdg.,  Columbus,  O. 


ABirr  DENTAIi  CORPS. 

Dnrxai.  Surgeon  F.  Homer  Wolven  from 
duty  in  the  Department  of  the  Visayas,  to 
Zamboanga,  Mindanao,  for  du^.    (Sept.  24, 

Fhil.  D.) 

Leave  for  fifteen  days,  to  take  effect  October 
21th,  is  granted  Dental  Surg.  Hugh  O.  Voor- 
Uh,  Fort  SneUing.    (Oct.  8,  DJ>.) 


The  leave  granted  Dental  Surgeon  George 
I.  Ounekel  is  extended  fifteen  di^.  (Oct 

31,  W.D.) 

Ohangee  of  stations  tar  month  ending  De- 
cember 12,  190S: 

Edwin  P.  Tignor,  ordered  to  Forts  How- 
ard and  McHenry,  VA.,  sueeessively,  for  tem- 
porary duty. 

George  E.  Stallman,  left  Fort  Logan 
H.  Roots,  Ark.,  for  duty  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla- 
homa. 

Jean  0.  Whinnery,  left  Fort  Cas^,  Wash- 
ington, for  duly  at  Fort  Ward,  Washington. 


EXAHIKATIOX  OF  SEKTIBTS 
FOR  THE  ARMY. 

The  Surgeon-general  of  the  Army  an- 
nounces that  while  there  are  no  vacancies  in 
the  dental  corps,  he  intends  to  hold  examlnar 
tions  to  establish  an  eli^ble  list  from  which 
appointments  will  be  made  as  vacancies  oe- 
cur. 

ApplicantB  for  appointment  as  dental  sur- 
geons in  the  United  States  army  will  be  au- 
thorized to  present  themselves  at  the  nearest 
military  post  at  which  a  commissioned  officer 
of  the  medical  corps  is  stationed,  for  examina- 
tion as  to  physical  qualification  for  employ- 
ment, and  those  found  physically  qualified 
will  be  invited  to  report  at  West  Point,  N.  Y., 
or  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  about  December  1908, 
for  the  professional  examination.  No  allow- 
ance can  be  made  for  expenses  incurred  in 
undergoing  these  .examinations. 

Application  blanks  can  be  procured  upon 
ai^lication  to  the  Suigeon-general  of  the 
army.  The  essential  requirements  to  secur- 
ing an  invitation  are  that  the  applicant  shall 
be  between  twenty-four  and  thirty  years  ot 
age,  a  graduate  of  a  standard  medical  and 
dental  college,  and  shall  be  of  good  moral 
character  and  habits. 

Army  dentiBta  are  employed  under  a  three 
years'  contract  at  the  rate  of  $150  per  month  t 
are  entitled  to  traveling  allowances  an^  suit- 
able quarters;  they  have  the  privilege  of  pur- 
chase of  Hupplies  at  the  army  commissary. 
The  hours  of  official  duty  are  from  9  a.u.  to  4 
P.U.,  although  they  are  subject  to  emergency 
calls.  During  other  hours  they  are  permit- 
ted to  treat  persons  not  entitled  to  gratuitous 
services  with  their  own  materials. 
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THE  DENTAL  C08U0S. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BOARD 
OF  jBXAMrN^RS. 

Ths  next  Bemi-anniul  examination  of  the 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  he  held  at  Georgetown 
University,  Janiuuy  4.  S,  and  6,  1909.  All 
appUcatioaa  for  examination  must  be  ac- 
companied a  fee  of  ten  dollars,  and  filed 
with  the  Mcretuy.  For  further  informa- 
tion address 

Sxua  VAsaosa,  8&fy, 
1309  L  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  G. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  BOARD  OF 
EXAMINERS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  South  Dakota 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held 
at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  January  12,  1909,  be- 
ginning at  1.30  sliarp,  and  continue  three 
days.  All  candidates  must  bring  appliances 
and  materials  necessary  to  do  all  kinds  of 


filling,  crown  and  bridge  work,  and  to  articn- 
late  a  full  upper  and  lower  set  of  teeth.  A 
recent  ruling  of  the  board  makes  it  compul- 
sory with  all  candidates  to  have  their  exam- 
ination fee  of  $10.00  in  the  hands  of  the  see- 
retaiy  before  January  6th,  and  poaitiTCly  no 
candidates  will  be  received  who  have  not  oom* 
plied  with  said  rule. 

O.  W.  CoLUHS,  Bt^y. 


INDIANA  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INERS. 

Thk  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  DenM  Examiners  will  be 
held  in  the  State-house  at  Indianapolis,  be- 
ginning Monday,  Jwiuary  11,  1909,  and  ocm- 
tinuing  four  days.  All  applicants  for  regis- 
tration in  the  state  will  be  examined  at  this 
meeting.  For  further  information,  blanla, 
etc.,  apply  to 

F.  R.  Hbnshaw,  Seo'y* 
Middletown,  Ind. 


.  UNITED  STATES  PATENTS 

PBBTAININO-  OR  APPLIOABLB  TO  DBNTISTRY 

ISSUED  DURING  NOVEMBER  1908. 


THovmiber  S. 

No.  902,660,  to  H.  A.  S.  Howabth.  Emery- 
wheel  dresser. 

No.  902,723,  to  P.  Gauxb.  Hydraulic  lifting 
gear. 

No.  902,726,  to  MosBS  Gseeb.   Ring  clomp. 

No.  902,796,  to  F.  W.  and  T.  B.  Bates.  Com- 
bination tooth-brush  and  powder 
holder. 

No.  902,942,  to  St.  Gbobox  Cbaig.  Dental 
tool  moistener. 

November  10. 

No.  903,348.  to  J.  A  Vait  Vlege.  Artificial 

tooth. 

No.  903,344,  to  Edw.  C.  Wacklee.  Dental 
lip  protector. 


No.  903,361,  to  F.  M.  Davis.  ReeUning  chair. 

November  17. 

No.  903,904,  to  A  C.  SuXTB.  Wrench. 
No.  904,126,  to  Chas.  H.  Habt.  Plugger. 

"Sovemlier  24- 

No.  904,629,  to  J.  F.  Hamuokd  and  R.  B. 

Savut.    Electric  furnace  muffle. 
No.  904,601,  to  Fkauk  D.  Case.  Artificial 

tooth. 

No.  904,831,  to  Wkbhu  Voir  Bouroir.  Tan- 
talum metal. 

No.  904,900,  to  Chas.  R.  Powebs.  Dental 
broach. 

No.  905,083,  to  J.  ELWOon  Lbe.  Method  of 
putting  up  antiseptic  bandages. 
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Lregal  Notice. 


IMITATION  AND  UNFAIR  COMPETITION. 


Thx  name  S.  S.  White  has  heen  known  to  the  dental  profession 
or  sixty-four  years  and  in  that  time  S.  S.  White  products  have  gained 
b  enviable  reputation  the  world  over.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a 
urge  majority  of  the  dental  appliances  and  materials  which  have  been 
»iaced  before  the  profession  daring  that  period  were  origin(Uly  intro- 
tnoed  by  this  house.  Many  of  these  were  originated  within  it;  the 
tthers  were  acquired  by  purchase  or  gift  from  dentists  and  others. 
Gme,  labor,  and  money  are  freely  expended  to  bring  them  to  the  highest 
itate  of  perfection,  and  frequentiy  many  expensive  models  are  con- 
itmcted  and  tested  before  an  article  appears  on  the  market  The  Com- 
pany is  jnstly  proud  of  the  reputation  its  manufactures  have  won,  and 
in  order  to  distinguish  its  products  from  those  of  all  other  manu- 
facturers it  goes  to  considerable  trouble  and  expense  to  clearly  identify 
its  wares.  This  it  does  by  means  of  its  general  trade-mark  ^  or  ^ ; 
by  special  trade-marks  or  names  applied  to  particular  goods;  by  con- 
apicnously  displaying  its  name  wherever  possible,  and  by  specially 
designed  original  packages,  labels  and  illustrations. 

Imitation  of  S.  S.  White  products  has  long  been  notorious,  an  al- 
most endless  variety  of  methods  being  resorted  to  to  palm  off  imita- 
tions for  the  original.  The  most  common  form  of  imitation  is  the  exact 
copying  of  articles  originally  brought  out  by  us.  Even  the  names  we 
give  the  originals  are  copied,  and  frequently  no  mark  is  placed  on  the 
imitations  to  indicate  the  actual  manufacturer.  Some  manufacturers 
and  dealers  posing  as  manufacturers,  deliberately  so  mark  their  imita- 
tions that  they  are  readily  mistaken  for  ours.  The  diamond  O  so  long 
associated  with  S.  S.  White  products  is  sometimes  used  on  imitations 
and  other  letters  substituted  for  the  19»fif.  The  substitution  is  not  al- 
ways noticeable.  Our  special  trade-marks  and  names  are  both  copied 
ontri^t  and  closely  imitated,  and  our  original  packages,  labels,  iUus- 
tralions,  directions,  etc.,  are  duplicated  or  closely  followed. 

The  mere  making  of  unpatented  articles  by  others  than  the  original 
manufacturer  is  not  in  itself  a  wrong.  They  may  not,  however,  be 
dressed  up  to  look  like  the  original  goods  for  the  P^^^p^f  ^o^tj^^^^^g 
poichasers.   For  the  law  in  the  interest  of  fair  trade  ^unposes  %i 
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other  goods  first  on  the  market,  the  obligation  to  clearly  indicate  yHin 
made  the  imitation  so  that  the  purchaser  may  know  the  gennine  from 
the  spurious.  Failure  to  so  distingnish  them  is  indicative  of  frao^ 
which  the  Oonrts  will  intervene  to  stop  nnder  the  well-established  law  of 
"Unfair  Competition  in  Trade."  j 

TO  THE  DENTIST  AND  THE  HONEST  DEALER  WHO  DB-I 
SmE  TO  OBTAIN  GENUINE  S.  S.  WHITE  PRODUCTS,  WE; 
MAKE  THE  APPEAL  THAT  THEY  CAREFULLY  SCRUTINIZBi 
ALL  GOODS  OFFERED  THEM  TO  SEE  THAT  THEY  ARB 
GENUINE, 

TO  THE  MANUFACTURER  AND  THE  DEALER  MASQUER- 
ADING AS  A  MANUFACTURER.  WE  GIVE  THIS  WABNINCH 
OF  OUR  INTENTION  TO  PROTECT  OUR  CUSTOMERS  AND 
OURSELVES  BY  EXERTING  EVERY  LEGITIMATE  MEANS  FOB 
SUPPRESSING  ILLEGAL  IMITATION  OF  OUR  PRODUCTS,, 
PROCEEDING  IN  THE  COURTS,  IF  NECESSARY,  AGAINST 
ALL  WHO  ARE  GUILTY  OF  "UNFAIR  COMPETITION  IN 
TRADE." 

The  campaign  of  defense  whi<^  this  Company  has  decided  to 
vigorously  wage  against  this  extensive  nnfair  imitation  has  already^ 
been  inaugurated  by  a  suit  against  The  Consolidated  Dental  Mfg.  Go. 
for  infringement  of  our  registered  trade-mark  "Moldine."  Below  is 
a  copy  of  the  Decree  issued  against  said  Company  September  25,  1908^; 
by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New' 
York.  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  words  of  the  Court  bear- 
ing upon  the  law  of  ''Unfair  Competition  in  Trade,"  and  to  the  great 
amount  of  trouble  and  expense  to  which  the  defendant  was  pnt  in 
obeying  said  decree. 

We  now  have  in  hand  evidence  of  other  specific  cases  of  flagrant 
imitation,  and  are  collecting  evidence  of  still  other  such  cases.  These 
include  not  only  illegal  use  of  our  registered  trade-marks,  like  "Mold- 
ine,"  but  unfair  imitation  of  our  original  packages,  envelopes,  the 
palming  off  of  other  makes  of  goods  for  ours,  and  the  like.  In  some 
instances  manufacturers  have  desisted  from  such  imitation  upon  their 
attention  being  called  to  it.  We  have  no  desire  to  engage  in  litigation, 
and  if  imitators  of  our  goods  can  be  made  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways 
and  discontinue  their  unfair  and  illegal  practices,  we  will  be  content  to 
forego  suit.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  determined  to  protect  our 
customers  and  ourselves,  and  suits  will  be  promptly  instituted  against 
those  who  wilfully  persist  in  their  wrong-doing. 
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UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  COURT 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 


IN  EQUITY 


The  3.  S.  Whitb  Dbntai,  Manotaotubino  ' 
Company 

Vf. 

OOKBOUDATXD      DXKTAL  MaNUFAOTDBINO 
COKPAHT 

DECBEE 

AKD  NOW  this  25th  day  of  September,  1908,  it  appearing  that  on  the  2Ut 
day  of  August,  1908,  an  order  was  duly  entered  that  the  Bill  of  Complaint  in  the 
forgoing  case  should  be  taken  pro  confesso,  and  no  answer  having  been  subsequently 
filed  by  the  defendant,  nor  any  motion  to  set  aside  said  order,  upon  consideration 
of  the  duly  verified  Bill  of  Complaint  herein  filed,  and  upon  motion  of  Charles 
S.  Champion,  Esq.,  Solicitor  for  Complainant,  IT  IS  OBDEBED,  ADJTTDOED 
AND  DECBEED: 

1.  That  the  Complainant  is  the  lawful  owner  of  the  trade-mark  ''Moldine"  for 
impreoeion  and  molding  compounds  as  registered  in  the  United  States  Patent  Offioe 
Augnst  22, 1905  (No.  46482). 

2.  That  the  defendant,  the  Consolidated  Dental  Ifanufacturing  Company, 
has  infringed  upon  said  registered  trade-mark  by  afSxing  the  word  "Uoldine"  to 
merchandiBe  of  the  same  descriptiTe  properties,  and  by  advertising  its  said  goods 
in  eatalognes  and  other  publications  under  the  word  "Holdine." 

3.  That  tile  defendant  has  been  guilty  of  an  unfair  competition  in  selling  im- 
pression and  molding  compounds  not  made  by  the  Complainant  under  the  phrase 
Holdixie  Outfit,"  and  in  the  employment  of  the  distinctive  method  of  packing 
diarmcteristic  of  Complainant's  goods. 

4.  That  a  perpetual  injunction  do  issue  forthwith  against  the  Consolidated 
Dental  Manufacturing  Company,  defendant,  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  Bill, 
restraining  and  enjoining  said  Company,  its  officers,  employees,  agents  and  servants 
perpetually  from  keeping,  offering  for  sale  or  selling  impression  and  molding  com- 
pounds  not  of  Complainant's  manufacture,  put  up  in  packages  labeled  with  the 
word  "Moldine"  or  bearing  impressed  thereon  the  phrase  "Moldine  Outfit"  or  other- 
wise packaged  in  accordance  with  the  distinctive  method  and  manner  in  said  Bill  of 
Complaint  complained  of,  or  in  any  other  form  or  device  colorably  umtatmgi 
goods  of  the  Comi^ainant;  or  from  repiuducing,  connterfeitii^^'l^^^^'u^  orSnbr- 
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mg  compoondB  not  of  Complfiinanifs  mannfactnre,  or  to  labels,  signs,  prints,  pack- 
ages or  receptacles  intended  to  be  used  in  connection  witb  the  sale  of  the  same; 
or  from  adTertising  in  its  catalogues  or  otherwise  any  goods  under  the  name  '^old- 
ine,"  or  from  disseminating  catalogues  advertising  goods  so  labeled. 

6.  AND  IT  IS  FURTHER  ADJUDGED  AND  DECREED  that  the  de- 
fen^tnt,  the  Consolidnted  Dental  Manufacturing  Company,  its  officers  and  agemta, 
do  forthvith  deliTer  up  to  Complainant's  counsel  for  destruction,  all  labels,  signs, 
prints,  packages,  wrappers  or  receptacles  now  in  the  poBseesion  of  the  said  defendant 
bearing  the  trade-mark  ''Moldine"  or  any  reproduction  or  colorable  imitation  thereof 
and  all  catalogues  or  other  advertising  matter  now  in  the  possession  of  the  defendant 
in  which  the  defendant  adTertises  impression  or  molding  componx^  under  the 
name  ''Holdine." 

6.  AND  IT  IS  FiJRTHEK  ORDERED,  ADJUDGED  AND  DECREED 
that  the  Complainant  do  recover  of  the  said  defendant,  the  Consolidated  Dental 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  profits  whicb  it  has  'received  or  which  have  accrued 
to  it  by  reason  of  the  manufacture  or  sale  by  it  of  impression  and  molding  com- 
pounds not  of  Complainant^s  manufacture  and  sold  under  or  in  cramection  -with 
the  trade-mark  ''Moldine'^  at  any  and  all  times  since  the  32d  day  of  August,  1905, 
and  in  addition  thereto,  the  damages  which  the  Complainant  has  sustained  thereby. 

r.  AND  IT  IS  FURTHER  ORDERED,  ADJUDGED  AND  DECREED 
that  the  case  be  referred  to  lisle  Mahan,  Esq.,  as  Master  to  take  and  report  to  th« 
Court  an  account  of  the  profits  which  ihe  said  defendant  has  received  or  whicb  have 
arisen  or  accrued  to  it  by  reason  of  the  infringement  of  Complainant's  trade-mark 
by  the  unlawful  sale  of  impression  and  molding  compounds  in  connection  -with 
the  trade-mark  ''Moldine"  or  in  unfair  competition  with  Complainant's  methods 
of  packaging  and  selling  the  same,  as  alibied  in  the  Bill  of  Complaint;  and  to  as- 
certain and  report  the  damages,  if  any,  which  the  Complainant  has  therein  sus- 
tained since  ^e  22d  day  of  August,  1905. 

8.  AND  IT  IS  FURTHER  ORDERED,  ADJUDGED  AND  DECREED 
that  the  Complainant  on  such  accounting  have  the  right  to  cause  an  examination  of 
the  defendant's  officers  or  any  of  them,  and  others,  ore  tenitSj  or  otherwise,  and  also 
the  production  of  the  books,  vouchers,  statements  and  documents  of  said  defendant 
corporation  as  the  Master  may  direct,  and  that  the  said  defendant  corporation  and 
its  officers  and  others  attend  for  such  purpose  from  time  to  time  as  tiie  Master 
shall  direct 

9.  AND  IT  IS  FURTHER  ORDERED,  ADJUDGED  AND  DECREED 
that  the  Complainant  recover  of  the  defendant  its  costs  and  charges  and  disburse 
ments  in  the  suit,  to  be  taxed. 

[Signed]       H.  G.  Wabd> 
Judge. 
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ORTHODOKTIA  AXD  FACIAXi  OBTHOPBDIA. 


By  PRANK  L.  FHILIilPS,  D.D.8..  Hew  York,  N.  Y. 


ORTHODOXTIA  and  facial  ortho- 
pedia  have  been  practiced  to  some 
extent  for  many  years,  and  yet  the 
remarkable  r^ults  obtained  in  this  most 
important  branch  of  correetire  surgery 
are  knom  to  very  few  members  of  the 
medic^,  and  even  of  the  dental  profes- 
sion. 

Although  often  the  chief  desire  of  the 
patient  and  the  object  of  the  dentist  are 
the  local  results  procured  by  restoring 
the  contour  of  the  face  and  getting  the 
teeth  into  proper  position  to  perform 
their  office  of  mastication,  tiiese  are  but 
the  primary  benefits  derived  from  this 
work,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of 
the  broadest  and  most  important  fields 
of  corrective  surgery. 

In  orthodontia,  not  only  are  the  teeth 
moved  to  their  proper  positions  and  the 
appearance  of  the  face  vastly  improved, 
but  the  upper  air-tracts  are  opened  to 
their  natural  capacity,  congestion  is  re- 
lieved, muscular  tension  is  lessened,  men- 
tal activity  is  stimulated,  and  the  general 
health  improved  to  a  surprising  degree. 

Anatomically,  we  may  divide  the  cases 
Tra-  II. — 12 


which  present  themselves  into  two  gen- 
eral classes,  viz:  (1)  Those  in  which 
the  upper  incisors  close  in  front  of  the 
lower,  and  (2)  those  in  whidi  the  upper 
incisors  close  behind  the  lower. 

Without  considering  the  subject  from 
an  esthetic  standpoint,  though  the  dis- 
figurement present  may  be  the  chief  rea^ 
son  why  a  dentist  is  consulted,  the  most 
important  pathological  condition  to  be 
overcome  by  orthodontia  is  mandatory 
mouth-breathing,  with  its  train  of  ill  ef- 
fects on  the  system. 

This  condition  of  mandatory  mouth- 
breathing  is  to  be  expected  only  in  cases 
coming  under  class  I — for,  as  will  be 
shown  farther  on,  the  deformity  present  in 
class  II  militates  against  mouth-breath- 
ing. Nasal  obstruction  is  obviously  al- 
ways present  in  mandatory  mouth-breath- 
ing, and  according  to  whether  it  is  pri- 
mary, resulting  in  maxillary  deformities, 
or  secondary,  produced  by  these,  we  may 
divide  cases  coming  under  class  I  into 
two  varieties: 

(a)  Primary  maxillary  deformity,  with 
its  accompanying  habit  of  mouth-breath- 
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ing,  which  by  its  irritating  effect  on  the 
fauces  leads  to  hypertrophies  resulting  in 
nasal  obstruction,  and  consequent  man- 
datory mouth-breathing. 

■  (b)  Maxillary  deformities,  secondary 
to  nasal  obstruction  with  mandatory 
mouth-breathing,  w^hich  may  be  followed 
by  habitual  mouth -breath ing  even  if  the 
obstruction  be  removed. 

To  illustrate  the  first  variety,  primary 
maxillary  deformity,  Fig.  1  is  presented. 
This  is  taken  from  a  cast  of  the  teeth  and 
jaws  of  a  typical  mandatory  mouth- 
breather,  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age. 


Fig.  1. 


(Class  T.  variety  a.)   Casts  of  mouth  of 
Wm.  F. 


By  studying  the  figure,  the  deformity 
can  readily  be  seen  to  reside  chiefly  in 
the  maxilla,  and  to  consist  of  a  marked 
protrusion  of  that  part  of  the  alveolar 
process  carrying  the  upper  incisors.  In- 
stead of  being  rounded  as  it  normally  is. 
it  extends  outward  and  is  pointed  like 
a  V,  thus  leaving  a  considerable  space 
between  the  upper  incisors  and  the  lower 
ones,  which  are  inserted  in  a  mandible 
comparatively  normal  in  contour.  This 
space  prevents  the  lips  from  being 
brought  together,  except  by  considerable 
effort,  and  predisposes  to  habitual  mouth- 
breathing. 

The  boy  patient  from  whom  this 
model  has  been  secured  had  breathed 
through  his  mouth  ever  since  tlie  erup- 
tion of  the  upper  permanent  teeth,  owing 


to  the  above-described  protrusion  of  the 
incisors.  On  examination  of  the  throat 
and  nasal  passages,  which  is  always  the 
first  step  to  be  taken,  hypertrophied  ton- 
sils and  adenoids  were  found  to  be  pies- 
ent.  The  nasal  passages  were  very  much 
contracted  in  all  their  diameters,  and  the 
arch  of  the  mouth  was  badly  formed,  for 
in  mouth-breathers,  the  tongue,  instead 
of  resting  firmly  against  the  hard  palate 
and  the  upper  alveolar  ridge,  and  giving 
by  its  slight  but  constant  pressure  a 


FiQ.  2. 


(Class  I,  variety  a.)    Portrait  of  Wm.  F., 
age  thirteen. 


natural  support  to  the  arch,  thus  assist- 
ing in  its  development,  lies  loose  on  the 
floor  of  the  mouth.  The  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  arch  and  the  na.=ial  passages 
is  thereby  not  only  retarded,  but  the  con- 
stant lateral  pressure  of  the  facial  mus- 
cles causes  contraction,  which  will  con- 
tinue until  ossification  is  complete. 

When  I  first  saw  this  boy,  he  coulil 
bring  liis  lips  together  only  with  diffi- 
culty :  the  upper  lip,  instead  of  lying 
firmly  and  evenly  over  the  teeth,  was 
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curled  up  from  lack  of  use ;  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly nervous,  having  choreic  twitch- 
ing8  of  the  face  under  the  least  excite- 
ment, and  even  vhile  talking. 

I'nder  treatment  the  deformitieB  of  the 
teeth  and  the  jaw  completelj  disap- 
peared, the  upper  lip  assumed  its  nat- 
ural position,  the  face  began  to  show 
breadth  and  fulness  instead  of  the  previ- 
ous drawn,  emaciated  appearance ;  the 
dull,  degenerate  look  peculiar  to  those 
cases  gave  way  to  a  bright  and  firm  ex- 
pression, and  there  were  no  more  twitch- 


almo-st  idiotic  expression.  The  lower  jaw 
is  narrow,  affording  insuflBeient  space  for 
the  teeth,  which  are  consequently  irreg- 
ular, and  often  thrown  out  of  line  to  an 
extreme  degree. 

This  maJdevelopment  of  the  mandible 
is  traceable  to  the  nasal  obstruction 
which  is  always  present.  The  continual 
downward  and  backward  pull  of  the 
muscles  attached  to  the  lower  jaw  from 
below,  which  is  exercised  to  keep  the 
mouth  open  in  mandatory  mouth-breath- 
ing, prevents  the  normal  development  of 


ings :  in  short,  there  seemed  to  be  a  com- 
plete transformation,  both  mental  and 
physical. 

During  the  process  of  correction  the 
boy  continued  his  studies  as  usual, 
never  missing  a  day  at  school,  nor  was 
his  work  in  any  way  retarded  by  his 
wearing  the  appliance  used  in  treating 
such  cases. 

The  conditions  in  this  case  were  to 
a  great  extent  hereditary,  as  an  examina- 
tion of  the  boy's  father  showed  similar 
deformities  of  the  teeth  and  jaws. 

In  the  second  variety,  which  is  rep- 
resented by  Fig.  3,  the  fault  lies  in  the 
mandible,  while  the  upper  jaw  may  be 
normal  or  nearly  so.  It  is  characterized 
by  the  narrow,  retreating  chin,  its  re- 
cession imparting  to  the  face  a  gaping. 


the  bone.  As  a  result  the  two  jaws  do 
not  mate,  the  teeth  are  out  of  line,  and 
proper  occlusion  is  impossible. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  even  if  the 
obstruction  in  the  nose  is  overcome,  nasal 
breathing  can  seldom  be  established  with- 
out such  dental  regulation  as  will  enable 
the  patient  to  bring  the  teeth  together 
and  close  the  lips  without  effort.  Highly 
satisfactory'  results  can  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  an  apparatus  which,  by  mild 
and  continuous  pressure,  reduces  the  con- 
traction and  brings  the  jaw  out  to  its 
normal  position. 

In  either  variety  of  cases  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  normal  development  to  overcome 
the  deformity.  The  irregularity  and  un- 
even occlusion  prevents  any  possibility  of 
spontaneous  restoration. 
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In  this  connection,  the  advantages  of 
nasal  breathing — the  establishment  of 
which  is  the  chief  end  in  view— over 
mouth-breathing  may  be  briefly  stated. 
In  breathing  through  the  unobstructed 
nasal  pagsages,  the  air  is  inhaled  slowly 
and  in  sufficient  quantities.  By  inspir- 
ing through  the  nose  the  chest  can  be  ex- 
panded from  one-half  to  one  and  one-half 
inches  more  than  by  inspiring  through 
the  mouth,  consequently  the  breathing 
capacity  is  increased,  and  the  lungs  are 
properly  aerated.    As  the  air  passes 


Troublesome  pharyngitis,  laryngitis,  with 
inflamed  condition  of  the  bronchi,  invit- 
ing pulmonary  tuberculosis,  are  included 
in  the  train  of  symptoms  which  arise  in 
the  mouth-breather. 

The  second  class  of  maxillary  de- 
formities, namely,  the  long  protruding 
mandible,  where  the  upper  incisors  close 
in  a  relation  posterior  to  the  lower  ones, 
is  illustrated  by  Fig,  3.  If  this  deform- 
ity be  slight  or  moderate  it  gives  a  strong, 
determined  expression  to  the  face,  but 
if  it  be  excessive  this  effect  is  lost. 


FlQ.  4. 


(Class  II,  variety  a.)   Another  form  of  mouth-breatber.  Before  and  after  treatment.  (Miss 
C,  age  sixteen.)    Shows  on  the  left  the  upper  teeth  locked  behind  the  lower. 


along  the  highly  vascular  upper  air- 
tracts  it  absorbs  warmth  and  moisture, 
irritating  particles  are  arrested,  and  any 
noxious  gases,  by  acting  on  the  highly 
sensitive  tissues,  warn  the  subject  of 
danger. 

In  the  mouth-breather,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  no  such  safeguards.  The 
air  is  drawn  into  the  mouth,  throat,  and 
bronchi  in  a  cold,  dry,  irritating  condi- 
tion, without  being  warmed,  moistened, 
or  purified.  This  predisposes  the  patient 
to  a  catarrhal,  inflamed  condition  of  the 
delicate  structures  which  the  air  en- 
counters ;  the  mouth  is  dry,  the  sense  of 
taste  diminished  and  the  saliva  decreased 
in  amount.  Hypertrophied  tonsils,  aden- 
oids, and  Eustachian  catarrh,  leading 
to  deafness  or  other  ear  troubles,  ensue. 


Mouth-breathing  is  seldom  found  in 
such  cases,  and  then  only  when  there  is 
a  decided  nasal  obstruction.  The  upper 
lip  is  usually  thick,  and  lies  heavily  upon 
the  lower  one  and  upon  the  lower  teeth, 
effectively  excluding  the  air  from  the 
closed  mouth.  But  though  mouth-breath- 
ing is  not  to  be  expected,  the  interference 
with  mastication  renders  the  condition 
also  a  pathological  one.  In  this  case,  as 
in  most  others  of  this  class,  there  are  but 
four  teeth — nfunely,  the  third  molars, 
that  occlude  perfectly;  eight  others 
barely  touch,  and  the  incisors  cannot  be 
brought  together. 

With  such  a  condition  it  is  evident 
that  mastication  is  very  imperfectly  per- 
formed. Saliva  and  air  are  insufficiently 
incorporated  with  the  food,  which  is 
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passed  into  the  stomach  in  an  improperly 
diTided,  lampy  condition.  Indigestion 
follows,  and  with  it  a  whole  train  of 
Bymptoma  which  should  he  well  known 
to  67617  practicing  physician  and  den- 
tist. 


I  would  say  in  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  go  into  the 
modus  operandi  of  correcting  these  de- 
formities, but  simply  to  show  some  of 
the  benefits  derived  from  orthodontia  and 
facial  orthopedia. 


tbhatmbnt  of  uttebstitiaIi  gingiyitib. 


Bt  BUGBBfE  S.  TALBOT,  M.S..  D.D.S.,  M.D.»  LL.D.,  Obleaso,  111. 


FIFTEEN  years'  continuous  study  of 
inflammation  of  the  gums  and  peri- 
cementum and  absorption  of  the  al- 
Teolar  process  have  resulted  in  a  line  of 
rational  treatment  based  on  scientific 
methods.  Besearches  have  shown  that, 
in  both  Am'Tn»l^^  and  man,  evolution — 
due  to  environment  and  disease  under 
the  law  of  economy  of  growth,  or  use 
and  disuse  of  structures — is  the  founda- 
tion. If  the  law  of  evolution  could  be 
reversed  and  our  progeny  educated  to  re- 
turn to  primitive  methods  of  using  the 
jaire  in  mastication,  this  disease,  as  well 
as  deformities  of  the  jaws,  irregularities 
of  the  teeth,  and  tooth-decay,  would  be 
far  less  prevalent.  To  accomplish  this 
would  require  special  training  and  selec- 
tion. Generations  of  persistent  effort 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  re- 
form before  the  ideal  race  could  be  pro- 
duced. In  the  meantime  we  must  meet 
these  conditions  as  we  find  them,  and 
how  best  to  accomplish  this  demands  the 
attention  of  investigators. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  many  times 
that  interstitial  gingivitis  is  due  to  both 
constitutional  and  local  causes.  In  the 
treatment  of  constitutional  interstitial 
gingiritis,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  patient  always  has  a  tendency  to 
other  grave  disOI^derB,  the  symptoms  of 


which  can  be  easily  determined  and 
which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  will  even- 
tually produce  disastrous  results. 

The  accumulation  of  waste  products 
not  properly  eliminated  and  circulating 
in  the  blood-stream  interferes  materially 
with  metabolism,  and  self -poisoning  or 
auto-intoxication  is  the  inevitable  resnlt. 

These  various  poisonous  substances 
have  in  some  cases  been  accumulating 
in  the  blood  and  tissues  for  years,  and 
it  becomes  very  necessary  not  only  to 
demonstrate  their  presence,  but  in  some 
way  to  estimate  the  amount  of  poisonous 
material  in  the  blood,  so  that  we  may 
have  some  guide  as  to  the  persistence 
required  in  administering  the  proper 
method  of  treatment.  At  present,  the 
only  method  of  locating  these  poisons  is 
the  examination  of  tiie  urine,  and  the 
definite  indications  are  excessive  urinary 
acidity  and  indicannria. 

When  a  patient  presents  himself  suf- 
fering from  interstitial  gingivitis,  first 
inquire  carefully  into  his  history;  viz, 
his  family — married  or  single;  habits — 
sedentary  or  otherwise ;  diet — use  of 
stimulating  foods  and  drinks ;  hereditary 
factors — if  any;  general  health — as  to 
pain  in  joints,  muscles,  headache,  rheu- 
matism, asthma,  constipation,  kidney, 
liver  or  venereal  disorders,  tuberculosis. 
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stomach  disorders,  etc.  An  intelligeDt 
digestion  of  the  data  elicited  will  give 
a  definite  idea  as  to  the  line  of  treatment. 
Have  the  patient  save  the  urine  voided 
during  twenl^-four  hours — this  must  be 
measured  to  ascertain  the  quantity  passed 
in  tw^ty-four  hours.  Examine  this  for 
the  degree  of  acidity  and  indican  only, 
if  the  patient  is  under  thirty  years  of 
age.  The  average  dentist  can  easily  do 
this.  If  the  patient  is  abdve  thirty  it  is 
advisable  to  have  a  thorough  urinary  ex- 
amination made  by  some  medical  labor- 
atory to  ascertain  in  addition  if  albumin, 
sugar,  pus,  blood,  or  casts  are  present.  If 
such  conditions  are  present,  the  patient 
should  be  informed  and  recommended  to 
a  physician.  If  the  urinary  acidity  is 
high — above  forty  degrees — and  indican 
is  present,  they  should  be  gradually  re- 
duced to  the  normal  (30°-40*)  by  the 
use  of  suitable  alkaline  remedies  and  in- 
testinal antiseptics. 

During  the  past  twelve  years  I  have 
done  considerable  experimenting  along 
these  lines,  and  through  the  kindness  of 
the  Abbott  Alkaloidal  Company  I  have 
been  able  to  have  my  preparations  com- 
ponnded.  The  following  formula,  after 
some  minor  changes,  has  finally  been 
adopted,  having  given  constant  satisfac- 
tion. This  combination  has  proved  to  be 
of  such  value  that  I  am  now  giving  it  to 
the  profession.  Each  teaspoonful  (60 
grains)  contains: 


Sodium  bicarb., 
Sodium  sulfate, 
Sodium  sulfocarb., 
Coichicin, 
Juglandin, 
Xanthoxylin, 
Aromatica,  q.  b. 


40  grains. 
10  " 

6  " 

1/^60  grain. 

1/3 

1/3  " 


One-half  to  one  teaspoonful  should  be 
given  in  a  glass  of  hot  or  warm  water 
one-half  to  one  hour  before  meals.  This 
preparation  will  rapidly  diminish  a  high 
urinary  acidity,  and  reduce  a  urine  abun- 
dant in  indican  to  the  normal.  If  the 
urinary  acidity  is  below  thirty  degrees, 
and  less  than  forty-eight  ounces  of  urine 
are  passed  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  pa- 
tient should  increase  the  amount  of 


water  taken  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
normal  amount  of  liquids  in  twenty-four 
hours  should  equal  ten  to  twenty  glasses 
of  pure  water.  A  second  urinalysis  for 
acidity  and  indican  after  two  or  three 
weeks  will  indicate  the  result  of  the  treat- 
ment. 

The  orthodox  local  treatment  of  re- 
moving all  irritation  must  be  thorough. 
Pyorrhea  alveolaris  (pus  infection)  can- 
not be  present  without  there  first  being 
an  interstitial  gingivitis.  Remove  the 
interstitial  gingivitis,  and  the  pyorrhea 
alveolaris  will  take  care  of  itself.  To 
reduce  the  inflammation  and  to  restore 
the  gums  and  the  alveolar  process  to  a 
normal  condition  requires  more  than  the 
mere  application  of  drugs  to  the  surface 
of  the  gums.  The  infiammation,  being 
deep-seated,  requires  the  application  of 
some  drug  that  will  penetrate  into  the 
alveolar  process  as  well  as  the  gum  tis- 
sue, and  reach  the  arterial  system  in  the 
bone.  No  preparation  will  accomplish 
this  as  well  as  iodin.  To  further  improve 
the  power  of  absorption,  glycerin  is  an 
excellent  medium,  and  to  further  in- 
crease its  usefulness,  zinc  iodid  has  been 
added.  The  following  prescription  ap- 
plied locally  upon  the  gams  twice  per 
week  will  be  of  great  benefit : 

lodo-gXycerole.  (Talbot.) 


Zinc  iodid, 
Water, 
Iodin. 
Glycerin, 


Iff  grains. 
10  *• 
25  « 

50  " 


This  will  make  about  two  fluid  ounces. 
The  use  of  a  tooth-powder  or  paste  to 
which  has  been  added  a  small  amount 
of  C.  P.  zinc  sulfocarbolate  rubbed  into 
the  gums  with  the  gum-massage  brush  is 
of  value.  Severe  cases  seem  to  progress 
more  rapidly  when  the  mouth  is  rinsed 
four  or  five  times  a  day  with  fifteen  per 
cent,  zinc  sulfocarbolate. 

Since  disuse  of  the  structures  is  a  fac- 
tor in  this  disease,  constant  friction  is 
necessary,  and  a  gum-massage  brush — 
not  a  tooth-brush — should  be  used  to 
stimulate  the  gums. 

In  1886  I  commenced  a  systematic 
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stndy  of  brushes  for  gum-massage  pur- 
poses. After  eight  years  of  experimenta- 
tion, while  studying  the  etiology  of  the 
disuse,  I  succeeded  in  producing  a  gum- 
massage  brush  (Fig.  1)  which  has  given 
splendid  satisfaction.  The  bristles  of  the 
brash  should  be  unbleached  and  should 
be  made  of  two  grades,  medium  and 
hard.   Two  bmshes  should  be  used,  one 


Zinc  sulfocarb.. 

Alcohol, 

Water, 

Oil  wintergreen,  q.  s. 


6  per  cent 
30  " 
65 


I  have  obtained  good  results  in  those 
eases  of  long  standing  where  the  disease 
has  been  allowed  to  progress  until  the 
teeth  have  slightly  loosened,  especially 


Fio.  1. 


eTery  other  day,  to  allow  tlie  bristles  to 
become  thoroughly  dry.  A  soft  brush  is 
of  no  value  and  should  never  be  used, 
since  the  desired  results  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. A  gum  wash,  to  be  used  with 
the  gum  massage  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  and  contracting  the  gums 
and  also  for  destroying  the  bacteria 
in  the  mouth,  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 


if  the  patients  are  young,  by  placing 
them  on  whole  wheat  or  rye  bread,  re- 
quiring them  to  masticate  thoroughly, 
thus  in  a  measure  restoring  the  law  of 
use  where  disuse  of  structures  formerly 
prevailed.  While  the  treatment  is  pro- 
ceeding the  patient's  diet  and  habits  must 
be  properly  regulated  so  as  to  prevent  the 
further  formation  of  an  excess  of  acids 
and  indican  in  the  system. 
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SYFHIUB  IN  ITS  BKI^TIOirS  TO  DEKTITIOIT. 

Br  Dr.  JOSBPH  CATALLARO,  Floreaee,  Italy. 

(Concluded  from  page  34.) 
(    IV.  ) 

CASES  FROM  PERSONAL  OBSERVATIOy. 


CASE  I.  F,  L.,  male,  ten  years  of  age, 
from  Florence.  The  father  died  a  few 
years  ago  from  cerebral  syphilis.  The 
mother  U  atill  living  and  is  also  syph- 
ilitic, through  conjugal  contagion.  She  has 
been  pr^nant  three  times ;  she  had  two  abor- 
tions, one  at  the  fifth  and  the  other  at  the 
seventh  month.  After  the  second  miscarriage 
she  was  affected  with  osteocopic  pains  and 
papular  manifestations,  whereupon  she  de- 
cided to  undergo  the  specific  treatment.  The 
third  pregnancy  came  to  termination  and  she 
gave  birth  to  a  living  child,  the  subject  of  this 
observation. 

Nourished  at  the  mother's  breast  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half,  he  has  always  been  more 
or  less  sickly  and  backward.  When  two 
years  of  age  he  had  a  purulent  flow  from  the 
right  ear,  and  after  a  few  months  also  from 
the  left  ear.  This  flow,  which  persisted  until 
a  short  time  ago  in  the  right  ear,  with  marked 
decrease  of  audition,  seemed  cured  at  times 
but  afterward  recurred  worse  than  ever.  At 
fonr  years  of  age  the  patient  had  trouble 
with  his  eyes.  He  learned  to  walk  very  late, 
and  then  uncertainly  and  with  difficulty;  in 
fact  he  has  never  walked  alone  and  needu 
someone  to  guide  him.  The  teeth  erupted 
after  the  second  year.  The  memory  is  poorly 
developed  and  mentality  very  limited;  he  has 
been  at  school  three  years  and  has  hardly 
learned  to  count.  At  present  he  presents  well- 
marked  signs  of  infantilism.  The  skeleton 
is  badly  developed,  the  muscular  development 
poor,  and  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of 
fat;  the  skin  is  wrinkled  especially  at  the 
ocular  and  labial  angles,  the  complexion  is 
of  a  yellow  clay  color.  Tbe  head  is  large ;  the 
forehead  presents  two  frontal  protuberances. 
Tbe  nose  is  short  and  fiat  at  the  base. 

Ocular  lesions.  The  eyes  present  whitish 
opaque  spots  of  interstitial  keratitis,  and 
upon    ophthalmoscopic    examination  rudi- 


mentary stigmata  of  peripapillary  choro-re- 
tinitia  (Antonelli).  The  vision  is  veiy  much 
diminished. 

The  ears  are  small  and  bent  forward.  Ow- 
ing to  otitis  media  purulens,  the  audition  is 
sli^tly  diminished  on  the  left  and  very  mark- 
edly so  on  the  right.  The  mouth  is  large  and 
half  open;  the  lips  hang  down.  The  testicles 
are  almost  atrophied.  On  the  right  leg  a 
gumma  in  retrocession  is  present. 

The  dental  stigmata  are  very  important, 
typical,  and  characteristic.  The  teeth  are 
loosely  and  badiy  set,  badly  formed,  eroded, 
carious,  and  present  several  anomalies  in  ntun- 
ber,  form,  and  arrangement.  They  are  six- 
teen in  number,  eight  in  each  jaw  (four  in- 
cisors, two  canines,  and  two  first  molars). 
There  is  congenital  absence  of  the  upper  and 
lower  bicuspids.  Between  the  canines  and  the 
first  molar  a  large  gap,  i.e.  diastema,  exists, 
which  never  contained  any  teeth.  Accord- 
ing to  the  mother's  statement,  in  the  first 
dentition  the  molars  were  missing,  which,  as 
we  know,  are  replaced  by  the  bicuspids  in 
the  permanent  dentition.  The  two  upper  cen- 
tral incisors,  which  stand  a  little  apart  and 
converge,  show  between  the  two  upper  thirds 
and  the  lower  third  the  typical  semilunar  ero- 
sion of  Hutchinson.  The  fine  atrophic  appoi- 
dix,  which  is  a  little  darker  than  the  normal 
portion  of  the  tooth,  is  not  yet  worn  away. 
The  two  upper  laterals  possess  almost  the 
shape  of  canines.  On  the  canines  at  about 
the  lower  third  a  circular  groove  is  observed 
from  which  a  small  atrophic  tubercle  emerges, 
which  is  not  larger  than  a  pinhead  and  loc^ 
like  a  stone  enchased  in  the  tooth.  A  deep 
circular  constriction  is  also  noted  on  the  mo- 
lars about  the  lower  third  of  the  crown, 
separating  the  sound  portion  of  the  tooth 
from  four  small  atrophied  buds  of  enamel 
which  resemble  small  fungosities.  In  the 
middle  of  these  tubercles,  which  are  gradu- 
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ally  vorn  out  and  which  in  the  lower  mo- 
lus  are  already  reduced  to  two,  a  central 
caries  of  the  third  degree  exists.  The  lower 
incisors  present  a  deep  circular  groove  about 
the  lower  third,  with  the  exception  of  the  left 
Utentl,  which  was  late  in  erupting  and  is 
intact,  presenting  almost  the  form  of  a  bi- 
cuspid. The  erosion  occupies  the  same  level 
oa  the  central  incisors  and  a  different  one 
on  the  lateral.   The  caninea  and  molars  have 


The  boy  is  bow-legged.  There  is  nothing  re- 
markable about  the  eyes.  The  noae  is  very 
flat  at  the  base.  Nauseating  fetor  and  a 
muco-purulent  flow  are  emanating  from  it. 
Besides  very  marked  labial  ulcers  the  patient 
presents  an  ogival  palate.  On  the  oral  mu- 
cosa several  mucous  patches  are  noticeable. 

Dental  stigmata.  The  patient  possesses 
eight  teeth — four  upper  incisors  and  four 
lower  ones;   th^  are   rather   amall  and 


Fig.  11. 


Hutchinson  teeth.   Cuspal  atrophy  of  canines  and  molars.   Sulcifonn  erosions 
of  lower  incisors.  Diastema. 


the  same  cuspal  atrophy  as  the  upper  cor- 
responding teeth.  The  dark  color  of  the  teeth 
at  the  eroded  points  is  noteworthy. 

Case  II.  A.  P.,  male,  three  years  of  age, 
of  unknown  father.  The  mother  is  syphilitic. 
The  boy  was  bom  before  the  termination  of 
pregnancy,  in  the  seventh  month ;  he  was 
first  nursed  at  the  mother's  breast,  after- 
ward partially  fed  with  the  bottle.  A  year 
and  a  half  ago,  according  to  the  mother's 
statement,  he  had  red  spots  all  over  the  body 
which  disappeared  after  a  few  months,  and 
there  is  a  persistent  purulent  flow  from  the 
ears.  He  is  just  beginning  to  walk.  The 
osseous  and  muscular  development  is  very 
poor.  The  head  is  enormously  large,  of  the 
type  of  congenital  hydrocephalus.  There  is 
hyperostosis  of  the  parietal  protuberances. 


dwarfed,  excepting  the  upper  centrals,  are 
widely  and  badly  set  and  slightly  crooked 
antero-posteriorly.  The  upper  central  incisors 
are  much  more  developed  than  the  others, 
and  might  be  called  giant  teeth;  they  slant 
a  little  forward  and  converge.  They  pre- 
sent on  their  free  edges  a  crescent- shaped 
notch  (Hutchinson's  tooth),  which  separates 
the  upper  portion  of  the  sound  tooth,  which  is 
of  a  bluish-white  color  due  to  a  thin  band 
of  atrophic  tissue,  which  is  jagged,  grooved, 
and  of  a  yellowish -brown  color.  The  divid- 
ing groove  is  still  darker  in  color.  The  two 
upper  laterals  possess  the  shape  of  canines. 
The  lower  incisors  present  a  sulciform  ero- 
sion on  their  free  edges. 

Case  III.  D.  T.,  female,  sixteen  years  of 
age,  of  unknown  parents.    We  have  not  been 
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able  to  learn  anything  either  of  the  hereditary 
antecedents  or  of  the  remote  anamnesis.  The 
patient  presents  marked  infantilism,  is  very 
poorly  developed,  backward,  and  appears  like 
a  ten-yearold  child.  She  possesses  the  char- 
acteristic face  of  an  henditary  syphilitic, 
sunken  and  wrinkled,  with  the  suffering,  sad 
expression  of  an  old  woman.  The  head  is 
flattened,  the  nose  saddle-shaped  j  the  patient 
speaks  with  difficulty  and  with  bad  articula- 
tion. Her  intelligence  is  limited.  Her  eyes 
are  affected  with  interstitial  keratitis.  In 
the  right  ear  the  audition  is  almost  nil;  it 
is  also  veiy  limited  in  the  left  ear.  The 
patient  says  that  three  years  ago  abe  began 
to  ohserre  a  fulness  of  the  ears  and  dulness 


type,  with  the  creseentic  notdi  on  the  free 
edge;  the  atrophic  appendix  has  not  yet  fallen 
away.  The  lateral  incisors  are  of  the  decidu- 
ous set,  slanting  forward  and  inward  and 
converging;  they  present  the  shape  of  canines 
and  are  not  eroded.  On  the  canines  a  circn- 
lar  groove  is  observed  between  the  upper  two 
thirds  and  the  lower  third,  from  which  s 
small  tooth,  of  atrophic  tiraue  of  a  brown 
color  emerges.  The  first  bicuspids  are  normal; 
the  second  bicuspids  are  absent,  The  first 
molars  present  a  considerably  altered  occlu- 
sal surface,  separated  from  the  other  part 
of  the  normal  and  well-shaped  tooth  by  a 
circular  groove;  they  are  shortened,  atrof^ic. 
and  irregular,  with  four  small  rough  emi- 


Hutchinson  teeth.  Cuapal  atrophy  of  canines  and  first  molars.  Sulciform  ero- 
sions of  lower  incisors.  Vertical  grooves.  Diastema.  Cup.-8haped  erosion 
of  the  persistent  lower  left  deciduous  molar. 


in  audition,  which  gradually  and  quickly  in- 
creased, BO  that  after  a  few  weeks  she  could 
hardly  hear.  The  lips  are  thick  and  hang 
down.  Several  linear  whitish  scars  are  seen 
at  the  labial  angles.  The  gums  are  ulcerous, 
saniouB,  grayish;  there  is  a  fetid  odor  from 
the  mouth. 

The  dental  stigmata  {see  Fig.  12)  are  very 
interesting,  and  allow  us  to  study,  besides 
the  lesions  of  the  permanent  teeth,  several 
important  lesions  of  the  deciduous  teeth, 
which  have  persisted  in  the  second  dentition. 
The  teeth  which  are  widely  separated,  small 
and  dwarfed,  present  many  anomalies  in 
number,  shape,  and  direction;  there  is  a  per- 
sistence of  the  deciduous  teeth,  partial  con- 
genital absence  of  the  permanent  teeth,  di- 
astema between  the  bicuspids  and  molars  in 
the  right  and  left  maxilla  and  in  the  right 
mandible,  also  between  the  upper  left  lateral 
and  the  first  bicuspid. 

In  the  upper  arch  the  patient  presents 
eleven  teeth,  two  of  which  are  deciduous. 
The  central  incisors  are  of  the  Hutchinson 


nenoes,  almost  conic,  resembling  small  capi- 
tals of  a  yellow-brown  color.  On  the  right  the 
second  molar  is  already  erupted;  it  is  rather 
small  and  irregular,  but  not  eroded. 

The  lower  arch  presents  thirteen  teeth,  of 
which  seven  are  deciduous.  The  central  in- 
cisors present  two  horizontal  grooves  on  the 
crown  and  two  vertical  grooves,  as  in  idiots, 
which,  starting  from  the  free  edge  of  the 
tooth,  extend  almost  to  the  middle  of  the 
crown,  where  they  meet  the  horizontal  groove. 
The  two  laterals  have  two  small  horizontal 
grooves,  which  inclose  a  zone  of  normal  tis- 
sue. 

Of  the  canines,  the  right  one  is  covered 
with  an  artificial  crown;  the  left  canine  also 
presents  two  horizontal  grooves.  The  patient 
avera  that  her  deciduous  incisors  and  ca- 
nines have  never  fallen  out,  and  these  have 
the  appearance  of  deciduous  teeth.  The 
reader's  attention  is  called  to  this  fact,  be- 
cause in  this  case  we  find  the  vertical  ero- 
sions on  the  deciduous  teeth  which  are  com- 
mon in  the  dentition  of  idiots  but  very  rare 
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in  the  second  dentition  wT  hereditary  lyphi- 
Utie  sobjectB.  The  first  bieiupids  are  normal. 

Eren  in  this  ease  the  second  bicuspids  are 
absent.  While,  in  the  right  nuudlla,  the 
ipaee  for  the  molars  is  empty,  the  left  side  is 
oeenpied  by  the  second  deciduous  molaj, 
vhidi  shows  a  characteristic  cap-shaped  ero- 
sion. The  Thole  crown  is  covered  ty  asperi- 
ties and  depressions,  and  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  so-called  htmeyoomb  too^. 
This  erosion  of  the  deciduous  teeth  is  very 
important,  end  of  great  diagnostic  value,  as 
by  this  means  we  may  diagnose  hereditary 
syphilis  before  the  appearance  of  any  other 
stigmata.  The  first  molars  present  the  same 
cuspal  atrophies  as  the  corresponding  upper 
teeth. 

Case  IV.  S.  N.,  male,  three  years  of  age. 
The  father  contracted  syphilis  in  his  youth 
and  was  never  cured.  Later,  before  many- 
ing,  he  had  typical  tertiary  manifeatations, 
which  were  cured  very  superficially.  The 
mother  remained  immune,  and  had  four  preg- 
nancies with  the  following  results :  First 
pre^aney,  abortion  in  the  seventh  month; 
second  pr^nancy,  hydrocephalic  child,  which 
died  almost  immediately;  third  pregnancy, 
a  child  which  died  shortly  after  hirth,  of 
visceral  affections;  fourth  pr^nant^,  the  pa- 
tient under  examination.  He  was  nursed  at 
the  mother's  breast  and  developed  fairly  well 
for  the  first  few  months  after  birth,  without 
showing  any  anomalies.  The  first  teeth 
erupted  at  about  the  tenth  month.  He  is  of 
average  development  and  has  apparently  s 
sound  conatitu^on.  There  is  nothing  remark- 
able about  his  eyee  or  ears.  The  palatal  vault 
is  almost  entirdy  destroyed  by  a  gummatous 
lesion,  one  point  of  which  is  still  in  evolu- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  the  pharynx. 

Dental  stigmata.  The  patient's  dentition 
presents  most  characteristic  anomalies.  He 
has  ten  teeth  in  the  maxilla  and  eight  in  the 
mandible,  which  are  small,  eroded,  carious, 
and  blackish  in  color.  The  two  upper  central 
incisors  aj^iear  rather  short  and  small.  The 
free  edge  is  separated  by  a  deep  horizontal 
groove  from  the  base  of  the  tooth,  which 
■eems  fiattened  antero-posteriorly  and  is  ir- 
regular, unequal,  rough,  and  of  a  grayish- 
brown  color.  The  tooth  presents  the  shape 
of  the  so-called  laminated  tooth.  The  same 
lesion^  but  less  marked,  is  found  on  the  other 
incisors  and  on  the  canines.  The  molara 
present  several  irregular,  short,  tortuous 
grooves,  more  or  lees  deep,  with  hollows  and 
projections,  giving  the  tooth  the  characteris- 
tic appearance  of  a  honeycomb  tooth. 


Case  V.  O.  L.,  male,  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  of  a  syphilitic  father.  In  the  family 
history  the  deaths  of  several  brothers  and 
sisters  at  an  early  age  are  recorded.  As  to  the 
patient's  personal  history,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  after  syphilitic  manifestations  he  has 
several  times  undergone  the  mercurial  cure. 
His  present  state  is  as  follows:  Normal  os- 
seous and  muscular  development,  no  cranial 
or  facial  asymmetry.  The  right  tibia  has  a 
curvature  with  an  anterior  convexity  and  is 
fiattened  transversely  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  presenting  the  shape  of  a  saber-blade. 

The  eyes  present  slight  corneal  albinism, 
the  remains  of  interstitial  keratitis.  The 
ophthalmoscopic  examination  reveals  nothing 
striking.    The  ears  are  sound. 

Dental  atigmata  (see  Figs.  13  and  14). 
The  teeth  are  completely  developed  and  fairly 
well  set;  all  are  present;  they  are  covered 
with  grooves  in  every  part,  running  in  every 
direction  so  that  they  resemble  hieroglyphics. 
In  some  of  the  teeth  these  grooves  are  be- 
ginning to  disappear,  while  in  others  they  are 
veiy  marked  and  accentuated  by  the  differ- 
ence in  color.  This  is  a  typical  and  inter- 
esting case  of  generalized  erosion,  which  also 
involves  the  bicuspids,  and  is  one  which  is 
very  rarely  found.  Generally  four  grooves 
can  be  counted  on  each  tooth,  alternating 
with  corresponding  zones  of  tissue  normal  in 
color  and  development,  but  they  appear  to  be 
far  more  numerous.  Many  of  them  lie  quite 
closely  to  the  cervical  border  on  one  side 
and  to  the  free  edge  on  the  other.  It  would 
have  been  very  interesting  to  examine  the 
roots,  with  the  object  of  determining  whether 
even  these  are  grooved;  but  such  an  exam- 
ination is  for  obvious  reasons  impossible.  It 
must  be  noted  that  in  this  case  the  sulciform 
erosion  is  found  together  with  the  cup-shaped 
erosion,  which  in  some  of  the  teeth  is  very 
evident,  in  others  less  marked.  The  asperi- 
ties of  the  honeycomb  teeth  lying  near  the 
occlusal  edge  may  have  been  gradually  worn 
away.  The  lower  incisors  present  the  sulci- 
form erosion  only.  The  central  incisor  pre- 
sents on  its  free  edge  a  curved  incision  due 
to  a  traumatic  injury  from  a  fall.  The  ca- 
nines possess  almost  the  shape  of  the  so- 
called  clove-shaped  tooth,  presenting  an  iu- 
cisal  edge  divided  into  three  denticular  buds. 
The  upper  right  first  molar  is  covered  with 
an  artificial  crown.  The  first  upper  and 
lower  bicuspids  present,  like  the  others,  a 
crown  with  four  circular  grooves,  and  a  rug- 
ged occlusal  surface.  T^vo  of  the  second  bi- 
cuspids, the  upper  left  and  the  lower  right, 
are  normal;  the  other  two  also  show  sulci- 
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form  and  cup-shaped  erosions.  The  second  and 
third  molars  are  free  from  injury.  Erosion 
on  the  biciispids  is  very  rare  and  had  not 
heen  found  heretofore.  Its  presence,  however, 
is  not  astonishing  in  cases  of  generalized 


nursing  was  normal,  but  the  development  was 
very  tardy;  the  child  had  great  difficulty  in 
learning  to  walk  and  to  speak.  He  has  very 
little  intelligence.  The  first  teeth  only 
erupted  at  two  years  and  a  half  and  were 


Labial  aspect.    Multiple  sulciform  erosions,  general  and  involving  the  bicuspids. 


erosion  such  as  the  present  one,  in  which 
syphilis  in  its  various  periods  of  activity  fol- 
lowed  by  periods  of  rest  has  been  able  to 
affect  all  the  teeth  which  calcify  during  intra- 
uterine and  during  the  first  months  of  ^tra- 
uterine  life. 


eroded  and  carious,  according  to  the  mother^s 
fitatementB.  At  four  years  of  age  he  had  a 
purulent  flow  from  both  ears,  which  lasted 
until  a  short  time  ago,  causing  a  marked  de- 
crease of  audition,  also  ozena,  which  is  not  yet 

CUT«d. 


Fig.  14. 


Lingual  aspects. 


Case  VI.  A.  L.,  male,  fourteen  years  of 
age.  His  father  contracted  syphilis  two  years 
before  marrying;  the  mother  n-as  infected 
a  few  months  after  and  bad  three  abortions 
of  from  three  to  seven  months;  two  preg- 
nancies came  to  termination,  but  the  fetuses 
were  bom  dead ;  two  children  were  born  alive, 
but  died  young.  The  patient  is  the  only 
child  living. 

He  lived  in  the  country  for  a  while.  The 


The  patient's  present  state  is  as  follows: 
Poor  osseous  and  muscular  development;  ab- 
sence of  adipose  tissue;  marked  slowness  in 
walking;  mental  backwardness.  He  exhibit? 
cranial  and  facial  asymmetry.  The  skull 
is  very  fuUy  developed,  especially  about  the 
occiput,  which  projects.  The  nose  is  saddle- 
shaped,  the  eyes  are  convergent,  and  the  lips 
are  thick,  half  open  and  hanging  down,  be- 
sides the  purulent  otitis  media  and  the  ozena 
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already  mentioned,  he  eridences  former  af- 
fections of  the  fundus  of  the  eye.  He  also 
has  an  active  gumma  at  the  level  of  the  lower 
third  of  the  left  tibia. 

The  dental  gtigmata  are  very  interesting, 
and  consist  in  anomalies  in  number,  direc- 
tion, and  shape,  in  congenital  absence  of  some 
teeth,  and  in  a  diastema  between  the  canines 
and  BH^ars.  Ten  permanent  teeth  are  pres- 
ent in  the  maxilla;  the  second  bicuspids  and 
second  molars  an  missing.  The  teeth  are  of 
normal  size,  but  irregularly  set  on  the  line 
of  the  upper  arch,  being  forced  forward  a 
little  and  separated  from  each  other;  the 
two  centrals  are  conveigent.  The  mandible 
presents  only  eight  teeth;  all  the  bicuspids 
and  the  second  molars  are  absent.  The  upper 
centrals  exhibit  Hutchinson's  lesion.  The  ca- 
nines at  about  the  lower  third  show  a  kind 


ported.  The  remote  anamnesis  of  the  patient 
cannot  be  obtained;  we  only  know  that  for 
a  time  he  suifered  from  the  eyes.  The  osse- 
ous and  muscular  development  is  poor.  The 
patient  wears  a  dull  sulTering  expression. 
The  head  is  very  large,  the  forehead  very 
high.  The  venous  circulation  of  the  scalp 
is  markedly  developed.  The  pati^t  limps, 
exhibiting  talipes  valgus.  Hie  testicles  are 
rather  atrophi^  and  hardened. 

The  cgres  present  dotted  corneal  opacities, 
and  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination  reveals 
the  rudimentary  syphilitic  stigmata  of  An- 
ton ell  i.  The  ears  show  no  ancmialy.  No  ac- 
tive sjrjdiilitic  lesion  is  present.  The  lips 
stand  somewhat  apart  owing  to  a  slight  an- 
terior prognathism  with  malocclusion  of  the 
dental  arches.    The  palate  is  ogival. 

The  dental  atigmata  in  this  case  (Fig.  15) 


Fig.  15. 


Hutchinson  teeth.    Cuspal  atrophy  of  canines  and  molars.  Sulciform  erosions 
of  lower  incisors.    Feg'Shaped  lower  lateral  incisor. 


of  circular  constriction,  to  which  an  appcn- 
(lix-Iike,  small  atrophic  tissue  of  the  shape 
and  size  of  a  pinbead  is  attached  ( cuspal 
atrophy,  Fonmier's  tooth).  The  molars  pre- 
sent the  same  cuspal  atrophy  with  four  small 
appendicular  elevations  in  the  shape  of  buds, 
with  the  central  black  decay  of  Fournier's 
tooth.  On  the  four  lower  incisors  are  double 
sulciform  erosions,  and  on  the  upper  canines 
and  molars  the  same  cuspal  alterations  are 
noted.  In  the  molars,  however,  the  denticu- 
lar appendices  are  already  beginning  to  wear 
away,  and  the  decay  is  more  advanced.  Be- 
tween the  canines  and  molars  a  gap  (di- 
astema) is  seen.  It  must  be  noted  that 
this  di^tema  has  always  existed,  because 
the  patient  did  not  possess  any  deciduous 
niolars. 

CjkSE  VII.  G.  F.,  male,  eighteen  years  of 
age.  of  a  syphilitic  father  and  mother,  who 
both  died  years  ago.  In  the  antecedent  heredi- 
tary  history  three  abortions  and  four  deaths 
at  an  early  age  of  brothers  and  sisters  are  re- 


are  of  great  importance.  The  teeth  are  badly 
shaped,  irregularly  set,  eroded,  but  strong, 
and  erupted  at  the  proper  time.  They  num- 
ber twenty-seven  in  all,  fourteen  in  the  max- 
illa and  thirteen  in  the  mandible.  The  right 
first  molar  had  been  removed,  being  affected 
with  cuspal  atrophy  and  erosion. 

In  the  upper  jaw  the  central  incisors  slant 
forward  and  convei^;  on  their  free  edges 
^utchinson's  erosion  is  noticed.  The  atrophic 
appendix  is  almost  entirely  worn  away,  and 
in  a  short  time  they  will  be  typical  Hutch- 
inson's teeth.  The  lateral  incisors  are  al- 
most peg-shaped  and  at  the  end  of  the  free 
edge  the  remains  of  a  sulciform  erosion  is 
noticed.  The  canines,  which  are  strong  and 
large,  present  cuspal  atrophy;  the  projection 
found  beyond  the  circular  groove  is  gradu- 
ally wearing  out.  The  bicuspids  are  normal. 
The  first  molars  present  marked  cuspal 
atrophy.  They  are  divided  into  two  almost 
equal  parts  by  a  deep  circular  groove;  the 
part  lying  nearest  to  the  neck  is  normal,  the 
rest  is  atrophic,  of  a  yellowish -brown  color, 
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and  divided  into  four  small  deiiticle<i,  which 
are  very  evident  on  the  right  but  are  already 
destroyed  on  the  left  aide,  where  the  tooth 
begins  to  acquire  the  appearance  of  a  flat 
tray-like  tooth. 

In  the  mandible  the  centrals  present  two 
horizontal  grooves,  of  which  the  one  near  the 
edge  is  less  marked.  Between  these  two 
grooves,  which  are  of  a  brown  color,  a  zone 
of  perfectly  sound  tissue  of  a  yellowish-white 
color  is  found.  The  occlusal  edge  up  to  the 
first  groove  is  reduced  to  a  thin  layer  of 
atrophic  tissue  which  is  almost  transparent; 
it  is  friable  and  doomed  to  destruction.  The 
lateral  incisors  present  only  a  sulciform  ero- 
sion. It  must  be  noted  that  this  groove  is 
on  the  same  level  as  the  upper  groove  of  the 
central  incisors  (symmetry  of  lesions).  The 
canines  have  already  lost  the  small  appendix, 
and  they  present,  especially  the  right  one. 
at  the  tip  a  flat  and  slightly  rough  surface 
of  a  darker  color  than  the  rest  of  the  tooth. 
The  bicuHpids  are  normaL  Of  the  first  mo- 
lars, the  right  one  is  missing,  as  already 
stated,  and  the  left  one,  which  had  been  worn 
away  and  reduced  by  one-half,  has  been  cov- 
ered by  a  gold  crown.  This  case  furnishes 
another  illustration  of  multiple  systematic 
dystrophies. 

Case  VIIl.  C.  L.,  male,  sixteen  years  of 
age,  of  syphilitic  parents.  He  is  the  oa\j 
survivor  of  five  brothers,  the  others  having 
died  very  young  from  unknown  causes.  He 
has  always  been  backward,  sirkly,  and  in- 
capable oif  learning  anything.  He  began  to 
walk  at  six  j-ears  of  age;  his  teeth  erupted 
veT>'  late.  He  presents  marked  infantilism 
of  all  the  organs  and  tissues,  without  ap- 
parent malformation  excepting  a  naddle- 
shappd  nose,  from  which  emanates  a  fetid 
odor  caused  by  a  muco-purulent  flow.  He 
presents  a  complete  Hutebinson  triad. 

Auricular  lesions:  Almost  complete  deaf- 
ness on  the  left,  diminished  audition  on  the 
right.  Until  a  few  years  ago  he  had  a  puru- 
lent flow  from  both  ears. 

Ocular  lesions:  In  both  ej'es,  especially 
in  the  left,  remains  of  parenchymatous  kera- 
titis are  noted,  and  the  ophthalmoscopic  ex- 
amination shows  vascular  alterations,  dis- 
seminated foci  of  choroiditis,  which  are 
atrophic  and  slightly  pigmented  at  their 
borders,  constituting  one  of  the  forms  of  rudi- 
incntan'  ophthalmoscopic  stigmata  w^hich  An- 
tonrlli  believes  to  be  indisputable  stigmata  of 
hereditary  syphilis. 

Dental  stigmata.  The  teeth,  ten  in  each 
jaw,  are  rather  irregularly  set,  are  almo.'^t 
all  carious,  and  stand  widely  apart.  The 


second  molars  are  missing  and  the  second  bi- 
cuspids are  just  beginning  to  erupt.  Xo  de- 
ciduous teeth  have  persisted.  The  upper  cen- 
tral incisors  present  Hutchinson's  erosion  and 
they  converge.  The  laterals  are  dwarfed. 
The  upper  and  lower  canines  have  small  sulci- 
form  erosions  of  yellowish-brown  color.  The 
first  molars  are  reduced  to  black  stumpa 
which  are  worn  almost  to  the  gingival  edge. 

Case  IX.  K.  X.,  male,  sixteen  j'ears  of  age. 
of  syphilitic  parents.  The  patient  was  rather 
backward  as  a  child,  and  teamed  to  speak 
and  to  walk  only  late.  The  eruption  of  the 
first  teeth  began  after  the  twentieth  month. 
His  early  infancy  was  passed  fairly  normally. 
At  about  nine  years  of  age  he  had  eye  trouble, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  underwent  the 
specific  cure. 

Present  state:  The  osseous  and  muscular 
development  is  rather  good.  He  presentn 
cranial  asymmetry,  with  a  marked  occip- 
ital and  slight  left  frontal  protuberance, 
also  slight  facial  asymmetry.  The  nose  is 
rather  large  and  flat  at  the  base.  We  no- 
tice sternal  malformation,  the  manubrium  be- 
ing pushed  forward  and  forming  a  slight 
prominence.  There  is  a  laige  hyperostosis  of 
the  right  tibia,  which  since  about  the  third 
year  has  been  very  sore,  and  there  are  mul- 
tiple gummata  on  the  right  leg  of  long  stand- 
ing, which  are  gradually  disappearing  owinfc 
to  an  adequate  curative  treatment.  The  pa- 
tient presents  genital  infantilism,  with  rudi- 
mentary penis;  the  right  testicle  is  atrophied, 
the  left  shows  marked  hardening. 

The  ears  seem  to  be  normal. 

The  ocular  lesions  consist  in  certain  oph- 
thalmoscopic stigmata  of  hereditary  syphilis, 
namely,  slate-like  color  of  the  central  (peri- 
papillary) region  of  the  choro-retina  (Anto- 
nelli). 

The  dental  stigmata  consist  (see  Fig.  16) 
in  partial  congenital  absence  of  permanent 
teeth,  in  anomalies  of  shape,  posititm,  and 
number,  and  in  a  persistence  of  deeidaons 
teeth.  There  are  ten  teeth  in  the  upper  and 
l(wer  jaws  respectively. 

In  the  upper  arch  the  central  incisoiB  have 
the  typical  shape  of  Hutchinson's  teeth;  they 
are  convergent  and  show  the  characteristic 
crescentic  notch  on  the  free  edges,  bounded  by 
two  lateral  tubercles,  which  almost  mark  the 
point  to  which  the  tooth  would  have  grown 
had  it  normally  developed.  The  tubercles  are 
nf  a  whitish-green  color,  while  the  borders 
of  the  Hutchinsonian  notch  are  brownish. 
The  crown,  especially  on  its  anterior  surface, 
presents  darker  spots  owing  to  the  absence  of 
enamel,  so  that  the  tooth  appears  stained 
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with  dark  and  light  spots.  The  same  colorn- 
tion  is  found  on  almost  all  the  other  teeth. 
Hie  characteristic  feature  of  this  case  is  that 
the  Hutchinson  tooth  has  very  early  lost  the 
atrophic  appendix  which  exists  b^ond  the 
groove.  The  laterals  present  an  anomaly  of 
ahape,  resembling  the  canines.  On  the  ca- 
nines cuapal  atrophy  is  noted.  The  constric- 
tion found  about  the  lower  tiiird  is  less 
deep  than  usual  and  the  terminal  atrophic 
appendix  is  as  large  as  a  grain  of  millet.  The 


for  the  typical  cup-shaped  erosion  on  the 
crown,  and  also  a  pointed  prominence  at  the 
bucco-meaial  angle  of  the  occlusal  surface. 
The  first  permanent  molars  are  very  amall, 
carious,  and  affected  with  cuspal  atrophy. 

Case  X.  G.  L.,  male,  fifteen  years  of  age. 
The  father,  syphilitic,  died  a  few  years  ago 
from  progressive  paralysis.  Hie  member,  who 
is  still  living  and  healthy,  had  two  abortiona 
and  two  children   who  died  very  young. 


FiQ.  IS. 


Hutchinson  teeth.   Cuspal  erosions  of  canines  and  molars. 


bicuspids  are  missing,  and  their  place  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  first  permanent  molars,  which 
on  the  occlusal  surface  have  a  rough  irregu- 
lar protuberance  of  atrophic  tissue,  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  the  tooth  by  a  circu- 
lar groove. 

In  the  lower  arch  the  central  incisors  pre- 
sent a  fan-shaped  appearance;  they  are  very 
narrow  at  the  neck  and  become  gradually 
larger  toward  the  free  edge,  which  by  two 
vertical  groorea  is  divided  into  three  den- 
ticles. The  lateral  incisors  have  the  appear- 
ance of  bicuspids  divided  in  half.  The  ca- 
nines present  cuspal  atrophy.  The  first  and 
•ec«md  bicuspids  are  missing.  The  second  de- 
ciduou<4  molars  persist,  and  are  interesting 


Nursed  by  artificial  means,  the  patient  has 
always  been  Bickly,  When  a  child  he  looked 
like  a  little  aged  man,  with  a  wrinkled  face, 
a  hoarse  voice,  and  slow  movements.  Later 
he  had  eye  trouble,  which  is  still  persisting, 
spots  on  the  skin,  and  osteocopic  pains.  The 
eruption  of  the  teeth  was  very  tardy.  At 
present  he  appears  very  emaciated.  The  os- 
seous development  is  very  poor.  The  cutane- 
ous development  seems  out  of  proportion  with 
the  deficient  muscular  bundles,  which  present 
no  adipose  tissue.  The  head  is  quite  large 
in  comparison  with  the  development  of  the 
face,  and  makes  the  latter  appear  still 
smaller.  The  tongue  presents  a  scrotal  aspect. 
The  testicles  are  atrophic.    The  eyes  present 
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Blight  cloudirieas,  the  remainder  from  inter- 
stitial keratitis;  upon  ophthalmoscopic  ex- 
amination the  Antonelli  rudimentary  stig- 
mata of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  are  noted. 
The  nose  is  very  flat  and  large.  The  jaws 
are  badly  formed.  The  high  and  narrow  pal- 
ate presents  the  ogival  shape. 

Dental  atignuUa.  The  two  central  incisors 
slant  forward,  producing  a  form  of  upper 
prognathism.   The  teeth,  which  are  all  perma- 


found,  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  tooth  by  a  deep  circular  groove,  forming 
a  kind  of  constriction  of  the  tooth.  The  bi- 
cuspids are  normal.  The  flrst  molars  are 
atrophied  and  small;  they  present  a  crown 
divided  into  two  segments  by  a  circular 
groove;  on  the  occlusal  surface  caries  of  the 
first  degree  is  noticed. 

In  the  lower  jaw  the  incisors  are  small  and 
dwarfed,  and  present  simple  sulciform  ero- 


FiQ.  17. 


Cupolaform  erosions. 


nent  and  are  thirteen  in  number  in  each  jaw. 
the  second  bicuspids  not  having  yet  erupted, 
are  large,  irregularly  set,  more  or  less 
crooked,  and  with  rathpr  large  interproximal 
spaces. 

In  the  upper  jaw  the  central  incisors  pre- 
sent important  lesions,  these  incisors  being 
rotated  a  little  around  their  axis;  their  crowns, 
appear  divided  into  two  jwrtions  by  a  deep 
circular  groove.  On  the  anterior  surface  the 
proove  presents  a  slight  upward  convexity. 
The  upper  portion  is  rounded,  smooth,  regu- 
lar, and  quite  normal ;  the  lower  is  atrophied, 
rough,  full  of  depressions,  and  of  a  yellow- 
iah-brown  color.  The  canines  are  short  and 
rounded;  at  their  tips  a  pointed,  conical 
stump  of  enamel  nf  the  size  of  a  pinhead  is 


aion  on  the  free  edge.  On  the  canines  and 
first  molars  the  same  lesions  are  noted  as  in 
the  upper  ones. 

Case  XI.  O.  R,,  male,  nine  years  of  age. 
with  doubtless  syphilitic  heredity,  as  the  father 
had  syphilis  three  years  before  marrying.  He 
passed  the  period  of  infancy  fairly  well.  At 
the  present  time  his  general  condition  seems 
fair,  the  nutrition  is  good,  and  the  osseous 
deA'elopment  is  normal.  He  presents  no  osse- 
ous or  testicular  deformation,  nor  any  trace 
of  peri-anal  or  of  peri  buccal  scars,  etc.  Onlv 
rudimentary  ophthalmoscopic  and  dental  stig- 
mata are  present. 

Dental  stigmata.  The  patient  posse^e? 
eight  upper  teeth  and  ten  in  the  lower  arch. 
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with  marised  microdontism  and  retardation  in 
tbe  eruption  off  the  pennaneDt  teeth.  It  ia  al- 
ready two  yearn  since  the  deciduous  incisors 
were  shed,  but  the  permanent  ones  have  not 
yet  erupted.  Only  one,  the  central  left  in- 
dsor,  is  iM^inning  to  erupt;  it  presents  on 
its  free  edge  a  well-marked  linear  groove  and 
several  pitsr  (cupolaform  erosions)  of  a  gray- 
ish-black color  which  stand  in  contrast  to  the 
irbitish-blue  color  of  the  neighboring  tissue. 
The  canines  are  carious.  The  deciduous  mo- 
lars on  their  anterior  surface,  besides  small 
tortuous  grooveB,  present  several  eroded  spots 
of  the  size  of  a  pinhead,  somewhat  circular 
in  shape,  extending  as  far  as  the  dentin  and 
having  a  dark  color  ( calyx-ahaped  erosion). 
The  first  permanent  molars  are  rather  small, 
carious,  and  almost  half  destroyed.  On  the 
lover  left  alone  are  noted  traces  of  a  deep 
groove  on  the  occlusal  surface,  with  a  small 
terminal  tubercle  of  atrophic  tissue. 

Ca.se  XII.  B.  v.,  male,  fourteen  years  of 
age,  of  a  syphilitic  father.  During  the  first 
years  of  life  the  patient  had  syphilitic  mani- 
festations of  the  skin  and  mucosn  (pemphi- 
gus, papules),  which  were  cured  by  specific 
treatment.  Later  on  he  had  a  fetid  ozena, 
which  still  persists.  He  is  poorly  developed 
physically  and  intellectually,  has  lanky, 
slightly  curved  legs;  his  walk  is  slow  and 
dragging.    The  eyes  and  ears  seem  normal. 

Dtntal  3tifftnata.  The  dentition  (see  Fig. 
17)  is  most  characteristic.  Some  of  the  teeth, 
especially  the  upper  central  incisors  and  the 
lover  canines,  seem  made  to  play  domino 
with,  presenting  on  the  crown  dotted  cupola- 
form  u-osions,  resembling  dice.  They  are 
fairly  well  seated  in  the  arches,  except  the 
left  bicuspids,  which  have  deviated  to  the 
right.  He  has  twenty- four  teeth,  four  of 
which  are  deciduous. 

In  the  maxilla  the  central  incisors  present 
on  the  upper  half  of  the  crown  numerous 
dotted  small  erosions,  very  close  to  each  other, 
of  a  dirty  yellowish -brown  color.  Almost  all 
the  enamel  is  absent,  so  that  the  dentin  is 
uncovered  to  a  great  extent.  The  lower  half 
presents  two  distinct  lines  of  rounded,  con- 
cave erosions,  of  the  size  of  a  pinhead  and  of 
a  dark-brown  color;  these  lines  are  perfectly 
ftymmetrical  and  are  visible  at  a  distance. 
In  the  first  line  four  cupolaform  erosions  and 
in  the  second  two  veiy  distinct  and  well- 
Bnarked  erosions  can  be  counted,  in  a  tissue 
of  whitish-green  color.  The  laterals  have 
Want  angles  and  are  of  the  shape  of  canines. 
They  are  grayish  in  color  and  show  two 
pitted  erosions  near  the  free  edge.  The  ca- 
nisss  present  the  same  lesion  as  the  central 
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incisors.  Only  the  two  terminal  erosions  can, 
however,  be  distinctly  seen,  while  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  crown  appears  almost  en- 
tirely deprived  of  enamel  and  is  of  a  dirty, 
grayish  color.  On  the  first  molars  a  very  deep 
suiciform  erosion  of  a  dark  color  is  noted 
near  the  occlusal  surface,  which  is  atrophied, 
shapeless,  and  reduced  to  the  smallest  size. 

In  the  lower  arch  the  four  deciduous  in- 
cisors still  persist.  About  the  neck  they  pre- 
sent a  grayish  coloration,  due  to  a  loss  of 
enamel.  The  two  canines  are  very  character- 
istic. In  the  upper  half  of  the  crown  four 
small  circular  excavations  are  noted  of  a 
dark-gray  color,  running  along  two  symmet- 
rical and  parallel  lines,  and  forming  the  fig- 
ure tour  of  dice.  The  left  canine  is  shorter 
than  normally  and  has  a  chisel-shaped  free 
edge  like  an  incisor.  Hie  molars  present  the 
same  cuspal  atrophy  as  in  the  corresponding 
upper  ones. 

Case  XIII.  M.  A.,  female,  four  years  of 
age,  of  unknown  father.  The  mother  con- 
tracted syphilis  six  years  ago,  with  initial 
syphiloma  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  lip. 
8he  had  Ave  pregnancies  with  three  abortions, 
and  one  fully  grown  fetus  which  was  bom 
dead.  The  patient  arrived  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  fifth  pregnancy.  She  was  properly 
nourished  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  began 
to  walk  about  the  twentieth  month.  The  first 
teeth  erupted  at  about  the  second  year. 

She  appears  emaciated,  and  presents  a  pale 
wan  face.  The  skin  is  wax-like,  thin,  without 
traces  of  adipose  tissue,  and  almost  adheres 
to  the  bones;  the  extremities  are  atrophied, 
the  trunk  is  skeleton  like.  There  is  a  veiy 
pronounced  ozena. 

Dental  stigmata.  The  patient  presents 
twelve  teeth,  six  in  each  jaw;  the  canines 
and  the  second  molars  are  absent  owing  to 
a  delay  of  eruption.  The  upper  central  in- 
cisors are  dwarfed  and  present  the  character- 
istic crescentic  notch  on  the  free  edge  (Hutch- 
inson's tooth).  On  the  lower  incisors  simple 
Buldform  erosions,  and  on  the  molars  cup- 
shaped  erosions  are  noted.  Caries  is  gener- 
alized. 

Case  XIV.  B.  B.,  male,  eleven  years  of 
age.  The  parents  deny  syphilis,  but  the  mor- 
tality in  the  family,  the  evident  marks  of  in- 
fantilism, the  ocular  lesions  (vascular  le- 
mains  of  parenchymatous  keratitis)  and  the 
dental  lesions  of  the  patient,  tend  to  prove 
hereditary  syphilis.  The  boy  presents  a  nose 
flat  at  the  base,  he  shows  very  little  intelli- 
gence, and  is  backward. 

Dental  stigmata  (see  Fig.  IS).  There  is 
congenital  absence  nf  several  teeth  (bicuspids, 
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canines,  and  molars).  The  boy  possesses  only 
Sve  teeth  in  the  maxilla  and  seven  in  the 
mandible;  these  are  badly  formed  and  set, 
are  eroded,  and  have  wide  interdental  spaces. 
Partial  microdontism,  anomalies  of  number, 
location,  direction,  and  diastema  between  the 
incisors  and  canines  are  present. 

In  the  maxilla  the  two  markedly  converg- 
ing central  incisors  are  of  normal  size,  al- 
though beside  the  others  they  look  like  giant 


cupolaform  erosions.  This  line  seems  contin- 
uous at  first  sight,  but  on  closer  examination 
small  inter\-ening  portions  of  almost  sound 
tissue  are  found  between  the  erosions.  The 
bicuspids  and  first  molars  are  missing. 

In  the  mandible  the  incisors  are  small, 
badly  seated  and  friable,  and  present  two  lines 
of  small  cupolaform  eroded  points,  at  tb« 
same  level  on  the  centrals  and  on  a  different 
one  on  the  laterals.  The  left  lateral  incisor  has 


FlQ.  18. 


Cupolaform  erosions.    Congenital  absence  of  teeth.  Diastema. 


teeth.  They  present  numerous  cupolaform 
erosions  symmetrically  arranged  in  several 
lines,  which  are  dark  and  close  together  in 
the  upper  half,  lighter  in  the  lower  half. 
Near  the  neck  six  or  seven  of  these  erosions 
can  be  counted,  four  about  the  middle  of 
the  free  edge  and  two  near  it.  The  laterals 
are  small,  crooked,  and  divergent,  and  pre- 
sent the  same  lesion,  which  begins,  however, 
at  a  lower  level.  The  cupolaform  erosion  on 
these  teeth  presents  the  same  linear  arrange- 
ment, a  dark  color  about  the  neck  and  a 
lighter  toward  the  free  edge.  The  left  ca- 
nine is  missing.  Between  the  right  central 
and  the  right  canine  a  large  gap  is  found. 
On  the  canine  a  curved  line  is  seen  near  the 
occlusal   edge,   formed  by  numerous  small 


blunt  angles  and  the  shape  of  a  canine;  the 
free  edge  of  the  right  lateral  is  not  so  badly 
worn  away.  The  left  canine  is  absent;  the 
right  one  stands  widely  apart  from  the  incisor 
and  presents  the  same  curved  line  as  the 
upper  corresponding  one.  The  bicuspids  are 
missing.  The  first  molars  are  small,  short, 
with  a  flat  occlusal  surface  presenting  no 
trace  of  cusps.  The  color  of  this  surface  is 
bluish,  but  the  rest  of  the  tooth,  which  pre- 
sents two  punctuated  lines,  is  of  a  dark-gray- 
ish color. 

Case  XV.  M.  N.,  male,  twelve  years  of 
age.  The  father  contracted  syphilis  a  few 
years  before  marrying;  the  mother  was  im- 
mediately contaminated  and  had  three  mis- 
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carruigeB  before  giving  birth  to  the  patient, 
^e  patient's  development  haa  been  normftl, 
nothing  remarkable  occurring  during  his  in- 
ftncy;  he  did  not  even  have  the  common  ex- 
anthemata ;  merely  the  eruption  of  the-  teeth 
vas  a  little  delayed.  At  first  sight  nothing 
abnormal,  no  deformation  of  the  skeleton  is 
noted.  He  haa  a  receding  gumma  on  the  left 
leg,  a  little  below  Uie  internal  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia.  Xo  alteration  of  the  eyes,  ears, 
or  nose  is  noticeable. 


mother  has  been  conjugally  contaminated  and 
has  had  several  abortions.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  patient's  previous  history.  He  is  poorly 
developed  physically  and  mentally  and  pre- 
sents uveral  marks  of  infantilism,  especially 
in  the  genital  organs.  The  lower  limbs  are 
lanky  and  bow-shaped.  The  nose  is  fiat  at 
the  base,  a  fetid  muco-purulent  fiow  issuing 
from  it.  There  is  no  alteration  in  the  eyes. 
Purulent  otitis  media  ia  found  in  the  right 
ear,  with  a  large  perforaticm  of  the  tympanic 


Fig.  Ifl. 


Cup-shaped  erosions.    Seat-shaped  lower  canines.    Malocclusion.  Diastema. 


The  only  hereditary  syphilitic  stigmata  arc 
the  dental  ones,  consisting  in  partial  micro- 
dontism  and  in  antmialies  of  shape  and  di- 
zeetion.  The  teeth  are  raUier  small,  irregu- 
larly seated  in  the  maxillary  arches,  and  with 
large  interprcncimal  spaces.  The  two  upper 
central  incisors  present  Hutchinson's  crescen- 
tic  erosion,  the  canines  show  several  irregular 
white  spots  recalling  the  white  marks  on  the 
finger-nails.  The  first  four  molars  show  cus- 
pal  atrophy  with  denticulate  appendices  on 
each  tooth,  beyond  the  groove  of  constriction. 
The  other  teeth  present  no  alteration. 

Case  XVI.  B.  B.,  male,  fourteen  years  of 
ige.    The  father  died  a  few  years  ago;  the 


membrane  and  destruction  of  the  ossicles, 
producing  almost  complete  deafness.  On  the 
left  almost  the  same  perforation  of  the  mem- 
brane is  found,  though  without  tiie  purulent 
flow;  the  hearing  is  slightly  impaired.  The 
palate  has  the  ogival  form. 

Dental  stigmata.  The  teeth  (see  Fig.  18) 
twelve  in  each  jaw,  appear  eroded,  irregular, 
badly  set  and  articulated,  with  anomalies  in 
direction  and  form,  persistence  of  the  decidu- 
ous teeth,  large  interproximal  spaces,  and  mal- 
occlusion. 

On  the  upper  teeth  the  cup-shaped  erosion 
predominates.  The  incisors  and  first  molars 
present  arabesques,  several  sulciform  and 
cupolitform  erosions  resembling  hieroglyphics. 
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Only  a  small  xone  of  enamel  appeara 
bere  and  there,  in  the  middle  of  large  aieaa 
of  exposed  dentin.  The  color  of  the  teeth 
ia  a  dirty  yellow.  The  centrals  aeem  di- 
vided by  a  groove  into  halves.  The  upper 
part  is  almcMt  entirely  deprived  of  enamel, 
the  lower  half  presents  excavations  and 
grooves.  The  free  edge  is  very  thin,  trans- 
parent, and  worn  away.  They  are,  moreover, 
crooked  and  convergent,  the  right  one  slightly 
overlapping  the  left.  The  left  lateral  int^sor 
presents  marked  sulciform  erosions;  the  right 
one  in  an  oblique  direction  presents  four  sulci- 
form erosions,  which  extend  from  the  middle 
of  the  tooth  to  the  occlusal  edge,  gradually 
diminishing,  so  that  the  tooth  with  its  ero- 
sions and  crooked  appearance  looks  like  a 
child's  hand  slightly  curved  inward.  The  ca- 
nines are  higher  than  normally,  especially 
the  left,  wliidi  is  separated  by  a  space  from 
the  lateral  and  Uie  bicuspid  and  plused  above 
them ;  they  present  cuspal  atrophy.  The  first 
bicuspids  come  lower  than  the  normal  line; 
toward  the  neck  they  symmetrically  present 
a  rather  deep  oval  excavation,  almost  black 
in  color.  The  second  bicuspids  are  normal 
in  structure,  but  present  anomalies  in  direc- 
tion. They  are  seated  in  the  dental  arch 
at  a  much  lower  level  than  the  others,  so  that 
only  they  occlude  and  force  the  patient  to 
keep  the  mouth  open  even  during  rest,  on 
account  of  the  resulting  distance  between  the 
anterior  teeth.  In  the  lower  arch  a  simple 
sulciform  erosion  is  noted  in  the  lateral  in- 
cisors, which  toward  the  occlusal  edge  is  of 
a  dark  color;  the  centrals  present  a  second 
one  at  about  the  middle  of  the  crown ;  be- 
tween these  two  lesions  an  area  of  soimd  tis- 
sue is  present.  The  canines  possess  a  most 
characteristic  form,  especially  the  left,  of  the 
shape  of  a  small  seat.  The  tooth  is  divided 
horizontally  into  two  parts  by  a  deep  groove ; 
the  lower  half  ia  normal,  of  the  upper  half 
only  posteriorly  a  small  part  remains,  a 
square  piece,  which  as  it  were  forms  the  back 
of  the  seat.  The  atrophied  part  is  of  a  dark- 
grayish  color.  The  first  and  second  bicuspids 
are  absent.  Their  place  is  filled  by  the  de- 
ciduous molars,  which  are  small,  clumsy,  and 
eroded  (cup-ahaped  erosion).  On  the  perma- 
nent molars  the  same  lesion  is  found.  The 
second  molars  are  missing  in  both  jaws. 

Case  XVII.  S.  G.,  male,  fifteen  yeara  of 
age,  of  a  syphilitic  father  who  died  a  few 
years  ago  from  trauma.  The  mother  is  liv- 
ing and  healthy.  The  eldest  brother  died  at  a 
very  young  age;  two  other  brothers  are  liv- 
ing and  well.  The  boy  says  that  his  teeth 
erupted  late  and  that  he  has  always  had  eye 


trouble.  In  his  present  state  he  shows  a 
rather  regular  osseous  development,  except- 
ing the  nose,  which  is  saddle-shaped.  The 
nutrition  is  good  and  no  cranial  or  fainal 
asymmetry  is  noticeable.  The  glandular  lym- 
phatic apparatus  presents  nothing  more  t^iait 
small  enlargements  at  the  neck  and  the  in- 
guinal region.  Two  gummata  in  retrogression 
an  found  on  the  rig^t  leg;  another  in  a  retro- 
grade state  is  seen  below  the  internal  tuber- 
osity of  the  tibia.  The  boy  bears  irregular 
white  marks  on  the  nails.  In  the  ^yes  sli^t 
cloudiness  is  noted  in  ^e  cornea,  the  remains 
of  parenchymatous  keratitis,  and  the  ophthal- 
moscopic rumination  revmls  very  marked 
pigmentary  atrophy  of  the  choro-retina  and 
convergent  strabismus.  The  gums  are  red, 
swollen,  and  sanious.  The  mandible  ia  de- 
formed. The  inferior  border  is  like  a  cutting 
edge;  the  angles  of  the  mandible  are  very 
mariced,  especially  the  right  one,  on  which  a 
small  prominence  of  osseous  tissue  (hyper- 
ostosis) of  the  size  of  a  pea  is  found. 

Dental  atigmata.  The  teeth,  twenty-eight 
in  number,  appear  small,  widely  separated, 
transparent,  friable,  and  worn  away  on  the 
occlusal  surface;  they  look  as  if  they  would 
break  by  merely  looking  at  them.  The  upper 
central  incisors,  the  canines,  and  the  first 
molars  toward  the  free  edge  and  the  occlusal 
surface,  present  white  opaque  spots,  irregular 
in  size,  shape,  and  number.  The  surface  cov- 
ered by  these  marks  is  rough  and  of  a  grom 
texture.  The  other  teeth  are  more  or  less 
carious,  but  quite  free  from  any  other  altera- 
tion. 

Caue  XVITI.  a.  L.,  female,  sixteen  years 
of  age.  The  father  died  of  cerebral  syphilis. 
The  mother  had  four  pregnancies,  with  two 
abortions  and  a  child  who,  older  than  the 
patient,  died  in  youth.  Personal  previous 
history:  The  patient  has  always  had  great 
difiiculty  in  walking,  being  bow-legged.  At 
three  yeara  of  age  she  had  a  purulent  flow 
from  the  nose  of  long  duration,  a  fetid  dis- 
charge resulting  from  it.  The  patient's  in- 
telligence ia  poor;  the  eruption  of  the  teetb 
was  normal.  She  is  backward.  Her  pres- 
ent state  shows  that  excepting  the  tibial 
malformation,  which  resembles  a  saber-blade, 
the  osseous  development  is  rather  normal ; 
the  nutrition  is  good.  The  patient  baa  a  pale 
complexion  and  presents  facial  asymmetry. 
ITie  eyes  are  sound.  The  nose  is  short  with 
the  end  turned  upward  and  slightly  deviated 
to  the  right.  The  left  naris  is  enlarged. 
There  ia  deafness  in  the  right  ear  and  di- 
minished audition  in  the  left.  The  mouth 
is  kept  half  open;  the  breath  is  fetid;  the 
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breathing  is  panting  and  the  inspiration  in- 
■DAeicDQt.  The  lips  appear  striated,  with  sev- 
val  whitish  bands  crossing  one  another.  A 
long  angular  band  «tends  almost  from  one 
ifgoma  to  the  other,  tonehing  the  upper  lip. 
Tke  palatal  vault  is  narrow,  ogival,  and  pre- 
sents an  oval  perforation  of  the  size  of  a 
cent  piece,  situated  a  little  to  the  left,  near 
the  inedian  line^  due  to  a  palatal  gumma  in  a 
retrograde  state.    Near  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 


t  little  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  a 
white  milky  area  of  local  stellate  leucoplaaia 
noted,  with  a  rather  large  central  nu- 
cleus and  several  lateral  rays.  Two  more 
email  opaline  spots,  round  and  somewhat 
larger  than  a  pinhead,  are  found  toward  the 
right  lingual  margin,  in  correspondence  with 
the  second  molar.  The  guma  are  swollen, 
of  a  bluisb-red  color,  fetid  and  sanious;  the 
gingiTal  borders  are  detached,  destroyed,  and 
St  several  points  are  curled  upward  like 
bads. 

Dtnua  atigmata.  The  teeth  (Fig.  20), 
twenty-eight  in  number,  appear  badly  set, 
rather  small,  crooked,  of  a  pale,  transparent 
color,  and  of  almost  glassy  appearance  at 
the  terminal  part  of  the  crown,  and  dark 
gray  near  the  neck.   This  double  coloration 


is  very  characteristic,  especially  on  the  upper 
incisor.  Between  the  lower  second  bicuspid 
and  the  first  molar  on  both  sides  a  gap  ex- 
ists due  to  the  loss  of  the  second  deciduous 
molar,  which  occurred  a  few  months  ago. 
Anterior  progmthism  and  malocclusion  are 
present,  but  no  erosion  on  the  central  incisors, 
the  canines,  or  the  bicuspids.  Only  the  first 
molars  present  a  cuspal  atrophy,  consisting 
of  a  deep  circular  groove  which  divides  the 


tooth  into  two  parts.  The  basal  portion  is  al- 
most normal,  of  a  grayish  color,  the  terminal 
portion  atrophied,  of  a  brown  color  and 
formed  by  two  small  buds  of  atrophic  tissue. 

Case  XIX.  M.  C,  male,  six  years  of  age, 
of  syphilitic  parents.  The  father  contracted 
syphilis  twenty  months  before  his  marriage, 
and  contaminated  his  wife  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  pregnan<^.  She  had  two  abor- 
tions each  in  the  fifth  month,  and  one  fetus 
died  at  the  termination  of  pregnancy.  The 
patient  appears  small,  sickly,  and  poorly 
nourished;  his  skin  is  wrinkled.  On  the 
child's  trunk  an  eruption,  very  likely  of  syph- 
ilitic nature,  around  the  lips  linrar  scars  and 
convergent  strabismus  are  noted.  The  skull 
is  large,  asymmetrical,  with  parietal  pro- 


FlO.  20. 


Cuspal  atrophy  of  molars.    Syphilitic  leueoplakla. 
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tuberances.  The  tongue  prints  the  scrotal 
appearance. 

Dental  atigmata.  The  boy  has  only  twelve 
teeth;  the  upper  canines  and  second  decidu- 
ous molars  are  miBsing.  Sulcifonn,  almost 
crescentic  erosions  on  the  free  edge  of  the 
incisors  are  noted,  and  cup- shaped  erosions 
on  the  molara. 

Case  XX.  V.  P.,  female,  fourteen  years 
of  age.  The  mother  was  contnminaled  by  her 
husband,  and  had  multiple  syphilitic  mani- 
festations, of  which  she  bears  visible  traces. 
She  had  five  pregnancies,  with  the  following 


interesting.  The  patient  has  ten  teeth  in  the 
maxilla  and  eight  in  the  mandible.  They  are 
irregularly  set  in  the  dental  arches  and  widely 
separated,  appear  friable,  glassy,  almost  trans- 
parent, and  of  a  whitish-blue  color  excepting 
the  atrophic  appendices  of  the  incisors,  ca- 
nines, and  molars,  which  are  darker.  Re- 
tardation in  eruption,  caries,  congenital  ah- 
sence  of  some  teeth,  and  large  interdental 
spaces  between  the  lower  canines  and  molars 
are  noted. 

In  the  maxilla  the  two  central  incisors  hmve 
an  almost  cylindrical  shape,  they  are  some- 
what crooked,  directed  forward  and  inward. 


results:  (1)  Abortion  in  t^e  fifth  month. 
(2)  Abortion  in  the  seventh  month.  (3) 
Child  horn  before  termination  of  pregnancy, 
and  dying  after  two  days.  (4)  Cbild  living 
at  termination  of  pregnancy,  but  who  died 
very  young.  (5)  The  girl  to  whom  we  are 
referring.  This  mortality  is  of  great  signifi- 
cance in  the  family  history. 

The  anamnesis  is  very  faint.  The  patient 
was  nursed  at  the  maternal  breast  and  de- 
veloped very  slowly.  When  three  months  old 
she  had  buccal  and  vulval  mucous  patches, 
and  later  on  had  eye  trouble  for  a  long  time. 

Present  state:  The  patient  has  a  large,  al- 
most natiform  cranium,  with  parietal  protu- 
berances; her  nose  is  very  large  and  flattened 
at  the  base;  her  ears  are  badly  shaped,  with 
otitis  media  purulens  on  the  left  with  a  di- 
minution of  hearing.  The  frontal  veins  which 
are  strongly  developed  form  large  bluish 
bands.  The  patient's  intelligence  is  limited, 
and  she  has  had  nocturnal  incontinence  of 
urine.  Remains  of  interstitial  keratitis  are 
found  in  both  eyes.  The  deciduous  teeth  have 
erupted  very  late. 

The  dental  stigmata  (see  Fig.  21)  are  very 


a  little  apart  from  each  other  and  rather  con- 
vezgent.  On  the  free  edge  they  present  the 
crescentic  notch  (Hutchinson's  tooth).  The 
little  band  of  terminal  atrophic  tissue  is  not 
yet  worn  away.  The  canines  are  rather  short, 
clumsy,  and  large  in  proportion  to  the  neck. 
They  terminate  in  a  small  conical  point  of 
atrophic  tissue,  separated  from  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  tooth  by  a  deep  circular 
groove.  The  second  bicuspids  are  absent.  The 
first  molars  are  rather  crooked,  and  present 
several  <4mal  1  irregular  tuberosities  on  the 
occlusal  surface  of  atrophied  enamel,  sepa- 
rated from  the  sound  tooth  by  a  circular 
groove.  The  second  molars  have  not  yet 
erupted. 

In  the  mandible  the  incisors  present  two 
sulciform  erosions,  separated  by  a  zone  of 
sound  tissue.  The  canines  show  cuBpal 
atrophy  like  the  corresponding  upper  ones, 
but  the  atrophic  terminal  bud  is  already  de- 
stroyed, and,  while  the  left  one  presents  a 
chisel-shaped  occlusal  edge  like  an  incisor,  the 
right  one  appears  short,  almost  decapitated, 
and  with  a  fiat,  smooth  surface.  The  first 
and  second  bicuspids  and  the  second  molars 
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are  missing.  Between  the  canines  and  the 
first  molars  a  gap  is  seen,  recalling  the  sim- 
ilar space  in  the  horse.  The  first  molars 
present  cuspal  atrophy  and  very  far  advanced 
black  decay.  The  atrophic  tissue  is  almost 
entirely  destroyed,  and  the  tooth  is  assum- 
ing th«  tray-like  shape. 

Case  XXI.  S.  O.,  male,  thirteen  years  of 
mge,  of  a  syphilitic  father.  The  patient  is  of 
medium  height,  of  normal  osseous  develo[)- 
roent,  pale  gray  complexion,  almost  wholly 
deficient  in  adipose  tissue  and  of  poor  muscu- 
lar derclopment.   There  is  facial  asymmetry. 


the  nose  and  ears.  Last  year  she  had  a 
sternal  gumma,  which  was  cured  by  a  good 
specific  treatment.  At  present  she  presents 
a  very  large  cranium,  deficient  osseous  and 
muscular  development,  and  a  saddle-shaped 
nose.  The  ozena  and  the  purulent  otitis  media 
are  cured.  Upon  otoscopi«  examination, 
perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane  on 
both  sides  is  noticeable.  Audition  is  almost 
normal.  Nothing  abnormal  is  found  in  the 
eyes  excepting  a  granulomatous  conjuncti- 
vitis.   The  patient's  intelligence  is  limited, 

Dvntal  atigmata  ( see  Fig.  22) .  The  patient 
presents  twelve  teeth  respectively  in  the  max- 


FlG.  22. 


Cup-shaped  erosions. 


cranial  deformity,  and  a  left  frontal  pro- 
tnbenmee.  The  large  irregular  tibise  are  sore 
on  presBure.  The  ocular  lesions  consist  in 
traces  of  interstitial  keratitis,  and  the  oph- 
thalmoscopic examination  reveals  undoubted 
signs  of  pigmentary  retinitis. 

Dental  atigmata.  There  is  congenital  ab- 
sence of  several  teeth  and  a  persistence  of  the 
deciduous  teeth.  The  teeth  are  badly  shaped 
and  set  widely  apart.  The  central  incisors 
are  irregularly  set,  narrow  at  the  neck  and 
large  at  the  base,  with  a  crescentic  notch 
1  Hutchinami's  tooth )  on  the  occlusal  edge. 
The  canines  present  a  slight  cuspal  atrophy. 
The  upper  and  lower  bicuspids  are  absent; 
the  second  deciduous  molars  persist  and  pre- 
sent a  marked  enp-shaped  erosion.  The  first 
permanent  molars  are  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  a  central  blade  decay,  so  that  the 
cuspal  atrophy  cannot  be  distinguished.  The 
lower  incisors  present  slight  depressions  and 
asperities  (cup-shaped  erosion)  on  the  free 
edge. 

Case  XXII.  C.  A.,  female,  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Three  brothers  died  in  youth.  The 
patient's  development  was  slow  and  tardy. 
When  two  years  of  age  she  had  buccal  and 
vulval  mucous  patches  and  later  eye  trouble 
for  a  long  time,  and  a  purulent  flow  from 


ilia  and  mandible.  Congenital  absence  of  the 
first  permanent  molar  on  each  side,  poly- 
morphism  and  large  interdental  spaces.  In 
the  upper  arch  the  left  central  incisor  pre- 
sents a  suleiform  and  not  very  deep  semilunar 
erosion,  and  two  vertical  incisions  on  the  oc- 
clusal edge.  The  right  central  presents  the 
same  suleiform  erosion;  it  ends,  however,  in 
two  rather  deep  cupolaform  pits.  On  the 
free  edge,  the  atrophic  tissue  which  is  found 
between  the  vertical  incisions  begins  to  scale. 
The  left  lateral  is  reduced  to  one-half;  it 
ends  in  a  flat  surface  of  a  yellowish  color. 
On  the  right  lateral  a  suleiform  erosion  is 
noted  about  the  middle  of  the  tooth,  and  a 
large  excavation  extending  to  the  free  edge 
of  the  tooth.  The  tooth  is  almi»t  entirely 
deprived  of  enamel.  The  left  canine  presents 
a  suleiform,  semilunar  erosion,  laterally  end- 
ing ia  two  depressions.  On  the  right  canine 
a  loi^  atrophic  appendix  is  noted,  having  the 
shape  of  a  tongue,  and  separated  by  a  deep 
circular  groove  from  the  base  of  the  tooth. 
The  same  lesitm  is  found  on  the  left  first 
bicuspid,  only  that  the  atrophic  appendix  of 
this  tooth  is  double.  On  the  right  bicuspid 
the  lesion  is  lesa  marked. 

In  the  lower  arch  we  note  cupolaform  ero- 
sion on  the  incisors,  this  lesion  being  specially 
marked  on  the  right  lateral,  and  a  very  char- 
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acteristic  euepal  atrophy  of  the  canine  and 
of  the  first  bicuspid. 

Case  XXIII.  M.  S.,  male,  age  eight  years. 
The  father  contracted  Byphilis  three  years  be- 
fore marrying.  The  mother  is  an  hereditary 
syi^ilitic,  and  has  had  three  abortions  and 
one  atillbom  fetus.  The  patient  was,  born 
before  the  termination  of  pregnancy.  He  pre- 
sents a  whole  series  of  malformations  with 
the  following  stigmata:  Delay  in  walking 
(he  began  to  walk  at  three  years  and  a  half) ; 
retardation  in  the  eruption  of  the  teeth  (the 
teeth  began  to  erupt  during  the  third  year) ; 
poorly  developed  intelligence ;  cranial  mal- 

FlG. 

A 


Hutchinson  teeth,    a,  Cuspal  atrophy 
erosions.  Cuspal  atroph 


erupted  only  at  two  years  and  a  half,  and  the 
child  had  great  difficulty  in  learning  to  valk. 
He  is  very  backward  mentally,  and  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  learn  to  read.  The  osseous 
development  is  poor,  and  there  is  little  adi- 
pose  tissue;  the  skin  is  flabby  and  wrinkled, 
which  gives  him  the  aj^pearantw  of  an  aged 
person,  and  a  natlform  head.  He  is  back- 
ward, almost  idiotic.  His  walk  is  uncertain, 
almost  vacillating.  The  tongue,  which  has 
almost  a  scrotal  appearance,  shows  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  grooves.  Ocular  le- 
sions :  In  the  fundus  of  the  ^e  the  rudimm- 
tary  ophthalmoscopic  stigmata  of  AntmielU 
(pigmentary  retinitis)  are  found. 

23. 

B 


of  canines  and  molars.  B,  Sulciform 
r  of  canines  and  molars. 


formation ;  very  pronounced  frontal  protub- 
erances ;  high  forehead ;  deformed  thorax ;  un- 
equal level  ot  the  eyes;  saddle-shaped  nose. 

The  dental  stigmata  in  this  case  consist 
in  malocclusion,  typical  dental  deformities, 
amorphism,  misplacement  of  the  canines  and 
upper  laterals,  cuspal  erosions  of  the  first 
permanent  molars,  absence  of  the  bicuspids, 
and  persistence  of  the  lower  right  first  de- 
ciduous molar  with  a  cup-shaped  erosion. 
The  upper  central  incisors  do  not  present 
Hutchinson's  erosion,  but  small  cupolaform 
erosions  on  the  free  edge. 

Case  XXIV.  Geo.  L.,  male,  nine  years  of 
age.  Family  history  i  The  father  died  at 
thirty-nine  years  of  age  from  progressive  pa- 
ralysis; he  had  been  contaminated  a  year  be- 
fore marrying.  The  mother  is  living;  she 
has  had  one  abortion  in  the  third  month, 
two  in  the  sixth,  and  one  stillborn  child.  A 
girl,  bom  before  the  patient,  died  a  few 
months  after  birth.  The  patient  was  bom  at 
the  termination  of  pregnancy,  which  was  a 
difficult  one  for  the  mother.   The  first  teeth 


Dental  stigmata.  The  patient  has  sixteen 
teeth,  the  deciduous  teeth  persisting;  of  the 
permanent  set,  only  the  first  molars  are  pres- 
ent, the  deciduous  molars  never  erupted.  The 
teeth  are  irregularly  set.  Microdontism  » 
marked.  The  upper  central  incisors  are  con- 
vergent, and  present  the  characteristic  le- 
sions of  Hutchinson.  The  laterals  are  small 
and  worn  away.  The  lower  incisors  present 
on  the  crown  three  parallel  grooves,  crossing 
the  four  teeth  at  the  same  level  (step  teeth). 
On  the  canines  we  note  flat  carious  cuspal 
atrophy,  and  on  the  molars,  marked  cuspal 
atrophy,  with  almost  total  disappearance  of 
the  cusps. 

Case  XXV.  N.  N.,  male,  of  unknown  pa- 
rents. The  family  history,  also  the  remote 
and  recent  anamnesis  of  the  patient,  are  un- 
known. The  osseous  development  is  very  ir- 
regular; the  tower  extremities  are  out  of  pro- 
portion with  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  there  ia 
poor  muscular  development.  The  skull  is 
narrowed  laterally,  and  prominent  toward  the 
occiput.    The  face,  rather  wide,  especially 
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about  the  maxillary  angles,  is  covered  with 
hair.  Th«  Bose  is  short  and  narrow.  The 
eyes  present  marked  opacities,  the  remains 
of  interstitial  keratitis.  The  patient  is  deaf 
and  dumb.  His  tongue  is  r^dened  dn  the 
edges,  and  in  se\'eral  parts  seems  bare  of 
epitheliUDL  The  gums  are  reddened  and 
swollen. 

Dental  stigmata.  The  teeth  (see  Fig.  23) 
are  all  present,  hut  irregularly  set  in  the 


In  the  mandible  we  find  a  sulciform  erosion 
on  the  incioors  near  the  occlusal  edge  and 
cuspal  atrophy  of  the  canines  and  first  mo- 
lars. 

Case  XXVI.  N.  R.,  female,  twelve  years 
of  age.  The  father  is  syphilitic,  the  mother 
healSiy.  Two  abortions  are  recorded.  The 
patient  was  bom  at  the  termination  of  the 
third  pregnancy.    She  is  poorly  developed 


FlQ.  24. 


Cup-shaped  erosions. 


dental  arches.  In  the  upper  arch  the  two  cen- 
tral incisors  are  prominent,  producing  a  alight 
anterior  prognathism.  On  the  occlusal  edge 
they  present  Hutchineon's  incisors,  with  a 
thin  terminal  band  of  atrophied  tissue,  very 
transparent  and  ready  to  disappear.  The  left 
canine  presents  marked  euspal  atrophy;  the 
atrophied  portion  has  disappeared,  and  the 
remaining  one  is  of  a  darker  color  in  the 
field  of  the  erosion.  Very  likely  the  right  ca* 
Bine  has  also  been  affected  with  cuspal  atro- 
pbji  it  now  nierefy  shows  irregular  sulciform 
erosions,  one  of  which  is  semilunar,  with  a 
convexity  toward  the  neck.  The  first  molars 
on  the  affected  surface  present  two  shapeless, 
nigged  prominences  of  atrophic  tissue;  each 
is  separated  by  a  groove  from  the  base  of  the 
tooth,  to  which  it  seems  attached  like  a  shank. 


physically  and  mentally,  and  has  been  very 
backward  in  walking  and  talking.  She  can 
hardly  read  after  several  years  of  schooling. 
When  four  years  old  she  had  eye  trouble,  with 
disturbances  of  sight.  The  nose  is  saddle- 
shaped,  and  the  mouth  open.  She  is  under 
treatment  for  a  suppurative  gumma  on  the 
right  leg. 

The  dental  stigmata  consist  in  congenital 
absence  of  some  teeth  and  persistence  of  the  de- 
ciduous set.  Hie  teeth  are  small,  widely  set, 
but  sound,  and  the  upper  incisors  are  forced 
slightly  forward.  Ou  the  first  permanent 
molars  cuspal  erosions  are  noted  with  central 
caries.  The  second  molars  have  not  yet 
erupted.  The  lower  bicuspids  are  absent,  and 
in  their  place  the  deciduous  molars  are  found, 
presenting  cup-shaped  erosions. 
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Case  XXVII.  M.  S.,  male,  sixteen  yean 
of  age,  of  unknown  father.  Of  the  family 
history  very  little  can  be  discovered.  We 
(Hily  know  that  of  five  brothers  four  were 
born  dead  or  died  young,  the  patient  alone 
surviving. 

Present  state:  The  patient  is  poorly  de- 
veloped, has  a  Saddle-shaped  nose,  and  small, 
sunken  eyes.    He  exhibits  interstitial  kera- 


latcral  incisors  appear  slightly  crooked  and 
fiat,  the  angles  rounded.  On  the  canines  we 
note  cunpal  atrophy.  The  first  molars  are 
carious,  completely  deprived  <rf  cusps,  and 
eroded  almost  to  the  gingival  border.  The 
lower  incisors  present  two  linear,  deep,  and 
parallel,  horiamtal  grooves,  extending  almost 
from  the  middle  of  the  crown  to  the  free  edge, 
which  af^ars  jagged  like  a  saw. 


FiQ.  25. 


Sulciform  er<»ions.   Cuspal  atrophy  of  canines  and  molars. 


titis,  an  arcuate  right  tibia,  and  is  backward. 
Audition  is  completely  destroyed  on  the  right, 
markedly  diminished  on  the  left.  There  are 
small  scars  at  the  labial  angles;  the  closure 
of  the  mouth  is  incomplete  on  account  of  bad 
articulation.  Ogival  palate  and  slight  in- 
ferior prognathism  are  noted.  The  dental 
arches  articulate  only  on  the  molars.  The 
gums  are  reddened,  swollen,  and  sanious,  the 
breath  is  fetid. 

Dental  stigmata.  The  teeth  are  almost  all 
in  bad  condition;  they  have  a  dark  yellow 
color,  and  are  irregularly  set  and  wide  apart. 
The  mandible  shows  marked  microdontism. 
The  upper  central  incisors  have  a  corkscrew 
shape;  they  are  large  near  the  neck,  nar- 
row toward  the  free  edge,  with  the  typical 
ereseentic  notch  (Hutchinson's  tooth).  The 


Case  XXVIII.  R.  T.,  female,  age  sixteen 
years,  of  a  syphilitic  father.  When  three 
years  of  age  she  had  buccal,  vulval,  and  mu- 
cous papules,  which  were  cured  by  specific 
treatment.  Hie  patient  was  retarded  in  de- 
velopment, intelligence,  and  in  walking.  A 
few  years  ago  she  had  two  gumma  on  the 
right  leg,  the  scars  of  which  are  still  visible. 
The  osseous  and  muscular  develojHnent  is 
poor,  a  cranial  abnormality,  i.e.  occipital  pro- 
tuberance, a  nose  flat  at  the  base,  and  in- 
fantilism of  the  genital  organs  being  present. 
Upon  ophthalmoscopic  examination  the  eyes 
present  the  rudimentary  stigmata  of  Anton- 
elli.  The  gums  are  reddened,  swollen,  sad 
sanious. 

Dental  stigmata.  The  eruption  was  tardy, 
the  teeth  exhibiting  amorphism  (see  Fig.  24). 
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Judging  by  the  yellowish  color  and  the  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  and  large  zones  of  ex- 
posed dentin  produced  by  the  eulciform,  cupo- 
lafonn,  and  cup-shaped  erosions,  one  might  say 
that  the  teeth  are  almost  deprived  of  enamel. 
Excepting  the  quite  normal  lower  first  bi- 
cuspids, which  are  of  a  bluish  color  and  which 
erupted  only  a  few  years  ago,  after  the  second 
bicuspids,  all  the  teeth  are  eroded.  Even  on 
the  second  lower  bicuspids  and  the  first  and 


though  the  mother  cannot  give  any  reason  for 
five  abortions  out  of  eight  pregnancies.  The 
patient  learned  how  to  speak  and  to  walk 
only  with  great  difficulty  and  very  late.  The 
eruption  of  the  deciduous  teeth  was  very 
slow.  He  is  backward  and  dull,  and  during 
his  earliest  years  suffered  from  parenchym- 
atous keratitis,  of  which  he  bears  traces. 
The  patient's  osseous  and  muscular  develop- 
ment is  poor;  the  skull  is  rather  small  as 


Fig.  26. 


Hutchinson  teeth.    Honeycomb  erosions. 


seeond  upper  bicuspids,  cup-shaped  erosion 
can  be  noted.  In  the  upper  arch  the  cupola- 
form  erosions  on  the  lateral  incisors  and  ca- 
nines and  the  cup-shaped  erosions  on  the  cen- 
tral incisors,  bicuspids,  and  molars  predom- 
inate. The  sulciform  erosion  predominates 
in  the  lower  incisors,  which  present  two 
exceptiomally  good  specimens,  including  a 
none  of  tissue  almost  deprived  of  enamel,  and 
on  the  canines,  which  almost  possess  the  peg- 
like shape  of  Parrot.  The  upper  and  lower 
first  molars  present  a  cup'shaped  erosion. 
The  upper  and  lower  sectmd  molars  are  miss- 
ing. 

Case  XXIX.  A.  C,  male,  fifteen  years  of 
age.  The  parents  deny  having  had  syphilis,  al- 


compared  with  the  face.  The  left  tibia  is 
eur\'ed.  Walking  and  speech  are  defective ;  the 
ears  are  normal.  Ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion reveals  the  rudimentary  syphilitic  stig- 
mata of  Antonelli.  Tho  mouth  is  habitually 
open.  The  lower  gums  are  reddened  and  swol- 
len.   The  palate  is  ogival. 

Dental  atigmnta  (see  Fig.  26).  Twelve 
teeth  are  present  in  the  maxilla  and  eleven 
in  the  mandible.  There  is  a  partial  congenital 
absence  of  teeth,  persisting  in  the  deciduous 
set;  partial  megalodontism  and  also  micro- 
dontism,  and  anomalies  of  shape,  number,  and 
direction;  a  grayish  very  dark  color  in  the 
eroded  parts,  contrasting  with  the  white  color 
of  thp  bicuspids;  with  delay  of  eruption. 

In  the  lower  arch,  the  central  incisors  are 
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larger  than  the  others.  They  are  convergent, 
and  present  almost  a  barrel-shape.  Two  deep 
sulciform  erosions  are  seen,  one  crescentic  on 
the  free  edge,  another  horizontal  one  higher 
up  near  the  neck.  Near  the  base  of  the  tooth, 
beyond  the  second  groove,  the  enamel  appears 
elevated,  especially  on  the  right,  where  it 
seems  to  form  a  little  protuberance.  The 
laterals  are  small,  almost  dwarfed.  The  ca- 
nines present  cuspal  atrophy,  the  tooth  being 
divided  into  two  parts  and  constricted,  the 
terminal  atrophied  tissue  resembling  a  small 
bud.  The  bicuspids  are  missing.  The  decid- 
uous molars  persist,  and  on  them  a  honey- 
comb erosion  is  noted,  especially  on  the  sec- 
ond.   The  permanent  molars  are  missing. 

Id  the  lower  arch,  the  central  incisors  have 
two  circular  grooves ;  the  left  lateral  presents 
only  one;  the  right  lateral  is  absent.  On 
the  canines,  cuspal  atrophy,  similar  to  that 
of  the  corresponding  upper,  is  noted.  The 
first  permanent  molars  have  the  shape  of  small 
columns  supporting  an  ingot.  They  are  nar- 
row, long,  rather  conical,  and  constricted 
toward  the  apex  by  a  large  circular  groove, 
and  end  in  a  conical  dilatation  of  atrophic 
tissue. 

Cask  XXX.  B.  A.,  female,  nine  years  of 
age.  The  causes  of  the  parents'  deaths  is  un- 
known. The  patient  is  the  only  one  surviving 
of  five  sisters,  and  has  had  a  tardy  develop- 
ment. Owing  to  a  delay  in  speech  she  is  still 
stuttering ;  she  was  also  backward  in  walking, 
in  the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  in  intelligence, 
and  in  movement.  Two  years  ago  she  had  eye 
trouble,  of  which  she  is  not  yet  cured.  She  is 
small,  lean,  and  almost  crippled,  and  in  ap- 
pearance seems  to  be  about  (our  yean  old. 
The  liead  is  lar;ge,  the  forehead  high,  the  nose 
fiat  at  the  base,  the  ears  large,  the  mouth 
wide,  with  linear  scars  at  the  labial  angles. 
The  patient  is  very  myopic.  The  eyelids  are 
half  closed,  the  conjunctiva  is  hyperemic; 
corneal  opacities  are  present.  Hie  gums  are 
reddened,  swolleni  and  sanious. 

Hie  dental  stigmata  (see  Fig.  26)  consist  in 
congenital  absence  of  several  teeth,  persist- 
ence of  deddnouB  teeth,  spaces  between  the 
canines  and  molars,  in  irregular,  eroded, 
badlv  set  teeth,  eight  of  which  are  in  the 
upper  and  ten  in  the  lower  arch,  and  in  a 
delay  of  eruption. 

In  the  upper  arch,  the  permanent  central 
incisors  are  erupting;  nevertheless,  in  the 
free  edge  a  crescentic  erosion  (Hutchinson's 
tooth)  can  be  clearly  distinguished;  this  ia 
of  a  brownish  color,  and  delineates  the  upper, 
sound  part  of  the  tooth  by  a  fine  hand  of 
atrophied,  glassy,  and  transparent  tissue. 


These  teeth  are  somewhat  apart  and  slightly 
convey.  The  deciduous  laterals  are  normal. 
The  deciduous  canines  present  a  sulciform, 
deep  semilunar  erosion  with  the  cmTocit; 
pointing  toward  the  neck  and  involving  al* 
most  half  of  the  tooth,  which  is  of  a  dark 
color.  The  first  deciduous  molar  ia  absent, 
never  having  erupted.  Between  the  canine 
and  molar  teeth  a  gap  is  noted.  The  second 
deciduous  molar  has  the  appearance  of  a 
honeycomb  tooth. 

In  the  lower  arch,  the  central  incisors  have 
a  very  thin  occlusal  edge,  which  ia  trans- 
parent, notched,  and  ready  to  wear  out,  and 
separated  by  a  linear  groove  from  the  rest 
of  the  tooth.  It  must  be  noted  that  the 
erosion  is  not  found  on  the  same  level  iii 
both  teeth,  owing  to  the  incomplete  erupt- 
tion  of  the  right  incisors.  The  two  laterals, 
which  are  stiU  in  course  of  eruption,  ap- 
pear to  be  normal.  In  the  deciduous  canines, 
the  same  semilunar  sulciform  erosion  is  noted 
as  in  the  upper  corresponding  teetb.  The 
deciduous  first  molars  appear  like  two  white 
masses  with  a  darker  and  perfectly  flat  f>c- 
clusal  surface;  they  resemble  truncated  quad- 
rangular pyramids.  On  the  second  molars  the 
cup-shaped  erosion  is  noted. 

Case  XXXI.  S.  C,  fenutle,  eighteen  years 
of  age.  The  family  history  is  unknown.  In 
the  personal  history  of  the  patient  it  is  note- 
worthy that  she  has  several  times  undergone 
the  specific  treatment  for  syphilitic  manifes- 
tations in  the  skin  and  mucosa.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  she  appears  poorly  developed*  under- 
fed, delicate,  and  ailing.  The  head  is  of  very 
large  size,  with  rather  pronounced  frontal 
protuberances;  the  hair  is  line  and  thin.  The 
genital  organs  are  atrophied.  The  legs  hare 
several  scars  of  previous  gummata.  Hie  eyes 
exhibit  convergent  strabismus,  with  diminished 
sight  and  opaque  corneal  spots.  The  ophthal- 
moscopic examination  reveals  the  rudimen- 
tary stigmata  of  Antonelli.  Around  the 
mouth  sevenU  whitidi  linear  scars  are  noted. 
The  palatal  vault  is  narrow  and  ogival.  The 
t(mgue  presents  a  scrotal  appearance,  is 
largely  deprived  of  its  epithelium,  and  cot 
eied  by  transverse  grooves. 

The  dent<U  stigmata  (see  Fig.  27)  in  the 
twenty-eight  teeth  present  are:  Microdont- 
ism,  malocclusion,  and  anomalies  of  shapes 
arrangement,  and  direction.  In  the  upper 
arch,  Hutchinson's  erosion  is  found  in  the 
central  incisors,  sulciform  erosion  in  the 
laterals,  and  canines.  The  bieuBpids  are  nor- 
mal, excepting  the  left  second  bicuspid, 
which  ia  carious  and  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  first  molars  are  short  and  atro- 
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phied :  the  occlusal  surface  ia  entirely  gone, 
«nd  the  crown  is  worn  away  almost  to  the 
gingival  line.  It  is  of  a  dark  gray  color. 
In  the  lower  arch,  the  incisors  are  rather 
Btnall,  especially  the  laterals.  The  right  ca- 
nine pTeaents  the  appearance  of  a  grape-seed; 


a  nervous  complaint,  for  the  treatment  of 
which  he  is  assigned  to  a  sanatorium.  He 
is  of  a  rather  good  physique  and  nutrition, 
and  presents  a  large  head  and  a  saddle-shaped 
nose.  The  tibise  are  slightly  arched;  char- 
acteristic gummatous  scars  are  seen  on  the 


Fig.  27 


Hutchinson  teeth.  Microdontism. 


it  is  situated  outside  of  the  dental  arch.  The  left  arm.  The  ears  and  eyes  are  normal, 
first  molars  present  cuspal  atrophy.  The  sec-  The  eyes  show  the  rudimentary  ophthHl- 
ond  molar  is  erupting.  moscopic  stigmata  of  Antonelli,  i.e.  grayish 

papillfB,  a  slate-like  color  of  the  central  (peri- 
Case  XXXII.    G.  B.,  male,  twenty-eight     papillary)  region,  and  diffuse  pigmentary  atro- 
years  of  age,  of  syphilitic  parents.  In  infancy     phy  of  the  choro-retina.   The  tongue  toward 


Fig.  28. 


Ooinplete  congenital  absence  of  teeth  in  the  arch. 


the  patient  was  backward  in  walking,  speak- 
ing, and  in  the  eruption  of  his  teeth.  Be- 
tween his  second  and  third  years  he  had 
only  five  or  six  deciduous  teeth,  which  fell 
out  after  a  short  time.  For  a  while  he  re- 
mained edentulous.  At  about  his  tenth  year 
the  lower  first  permanent  teeth  began  to 
erupt,  but  be  never  had  any  upper  teeth.  For 
severml  years  past  he  has  been  suffering  from 


the  right  margin  presents  several  small  white 
leucoplasic  spots. 

The  dental  stiffmata  (see  Fig.  28)  consist 
in  a  complete  congenital  absence  of  teeth  in 
the  maxilla.  In  the  lower  arch,  fifteen  rather 
strong  and  well-developed  teeth  are  present. 
The  first  right  molar  is  absent.  A  double 
sulciform  erosion  is  found  on  the  free  edge 
of  the  central  incisors  and  a  single  one  on  the 
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free  edge  of  the  laterals,  also  cuBpal  atrophy 
on  tiie  canines  and  the  left  first  molars. 

Case  XXXIII.  Q.  L.,  female,  ten  years  of 
age.  The  mother  denies  the  existence  of  syph- 
ilis in  the  family,  although  she  admits  hav- 
ing had  several  abortions;  but  the  character- 
istic wrinkled  and  aged  facies  of  the  child, 
the  natiform  head,  the  asymmetrical  face,  the 
delayed  general  intellectual  development,  the 
impaired  audition,  a  slight  deformity  of  the 
right  tibia  resembling  a  sword-blade,  the  sad- 


Fio.  29. 


Hutchinson  teeth.   Honeycomb  erosions  in  de- 
ciduous and  permanent  molars. 

die-shaped  nose,  a  characteristic  gummatous 
scar  on  the  right  tibia,  and  the  characteristic 
linear  scars  at  the  labial  angles,  all  indicate 
liereditary  syphilis. 

Dental  stigmata  (see  Fig.  29).  Twen^ 
teeth  are  present,  four  of  which  belong  to  the 
permanent  set.  The  upper  and  lower  lateral 
incisors  are  missing.  Their  arrangement  is 
abnormal,  large  interdental  spaces  existing 
between  the  upper  and  lower  central  and 
lateral  incisors. 

In  the  upper  arch  the  central  incisors  pre- 
sent very  well  marked  Hutchinson  erosion  on 
the  free  edge.  They  stand  apart  from  each 
other,  slanting  inward,  and  converging,  and 
are  almost  worn  away  to  the  gingival  border. 
Cup-shaped  erosions  are  noticeable  in  the  de- 
ciduous molars  and  in  the  pei-manent  first  mo- 
lars. 

In  the  lower  arch,  the  central  incisors  are 
shifted  a  little  to  the  right,  and  the  left 
central  is  somewhat  overlapping  the  right. 
Cup-shaped  erosion  is  present  in  the  decidu- 
ous and  permanent  first  molars. 

Case  XXXIV.  A.  R.,  female,  twenty-flve 
years  of  age,  of  a  syphilitic  father.  The  pa- 


tient is  backward  in  development.  When  four 
years  of  age  she  was  affected  with  paren- 
chymatous keratitis,  later  complieatod  with 
another  ocular  lesion  which  is  not  defined 
by  the  patient,  and  which  raused  the  loss 
of  the  right  eye.  At  several  intervals  .'^he 
has  had  mucous  buccal  and  vulval  papules, 
which  were  cured  by  the  specific  treatment, 
and  one  ulcerated  gumma  on  the  sternum  two 
years  ago.  At  present  she  appears  pale,  un- 
derfed, with  cranio-facial  asymmetries;  the 
frontal  protuberances,  the  zygomate,  and  the 


Fig.  30. 


Hutchin^un  teeth.    Cuspal  atrophy  of  cULUnS- 
Absence  of  first  molars. 

maxillary  angles  are  pronounced.  She  has 
thin,  fine  hair,  and  a  nose  that  is  flat  at  the 
base. 

The  ocular  lesions  consist  in  remains  of 
parenchymatous  keratitis  in  the  left  eye — 
white  opacities.  Antonelli'tt  rudimentary  stig- 
mata of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  and  a  slate- 
like color  of  the  central  (peripapillary)  por- 
tion of  the  choro-retina  are  distinguished 
upon  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 

Dental  Ktigmata  (see  Pig.  30).  The  palate 
is  narrow  and  high.  There  is  partial  eon- 
genital  absence  of  several  teeth :  the  four  first 
molars  are  mii^sing.  The  anomalies  of  ar- 
rangement consist  in  a  space  between  the  sec- 
ond bicuspids  and  the  second  molars,  except* 
ing  on  the  lower  left  side.  The  anomalies  of 
direction  consist  in  the  lower  bicuspids,  ex- 
cepting the  second  left  one,  being  roUted  on 
their  axes  by  one-fourth  of  a  revolution,  so 
that  they  anterially  present  the  distal  in- 
stead of  the  labial  surface.  Malocclusion  is 
present. 

In  the  upper  arch  there  are  thirteen  teeth; 
the  first  molars  and  the  left  third  molar  are 
missing.  The  anterior  teeth  are  very  nar- 
row and  slightly  overlap.    The  central  in- 
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cisors  present  Hutehiiuon's  lesions.  The  ca- 
nines show  cuspal  atrophy,  with  a  small  con- 
ical terminal  bud.  The  third  molar  is  very 
small,  atrophied,  and  reduced  to  a  small  p^. 

In  the  lower  arch,  the  incisors  and  cabinea 
are  narrow,  crowded,  and  slightly  slanting 
inward.  There  is  diffuse  caries  in  the  bi- 
cuspids and  molars.  The  left  second  molar 
is  covered  by  a  gold  crown. 


FlQ.  31. 


Hutchinson  teeth.    Cuspal  atrophy  of  canines 
and  first  molars.    Laminated  teeth. 


Case  XXXV.  L.  A.,  female,  fifteen  years 
of  age.  of  a  syphilitic  father,  who  died  sev- 
eral years  ago.  The  mother  had  two  abor- 
tions. The  patient  did  not  learn  to  walli 
until  of  the  age  of  two  and  one-half  years, 
and  learned  to  speak  even  later.  The  first 
teeth  b^^n  to  erupt  almost  at  the  age  of 
three  years.  About  the  fifth  year  she  was 
affected  with  parenchymatous  keratitis,  from 
which  white  opacities  still  remain.  Present 
state:  Hie  patient  appears  underfed,  pale, 
tardy,  and  infantile.  Upon  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  the 
rodimentary  stigmata  of  Antonelli  are  dis- 
tinguished.   Audition  is  normal. 

The  dmial  stigmata  (see  Fig.  31)  consist 
in  anomalies  of  shape,  number,  and  direction. 


delay  of  eruption  (second  molars),  and  par- 
tial congenital  absence  of  several  teeth  (the 
two  lower  right  bicuspids).  She  possesses 
tn'clve  teeth  in  the  maxilla  and  ten  in  the 
mandible.  The  upper  central  incisors  are 
oblique  and  corrugated,  and  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  typical  Hutchinson's  teeth.  Cuspal 
atrophy  of  the  canines  and  first  molars  is 
present.    The  upper  right  canine  is  situated 


Fio.  32. 


Hutchinson  teeth.   Honeycomb  erosions.  Cuft- 
pal  atrophy. 


outside  of  the  dental  arch,  and  erupted  only 
recently.  The  lower  incisors  present  the 
laminate  shape,  and  a  apace  is  found  between 
the  lower  canines  and  the  first  molars  on  the 
right  side. 

Case  XXXVI.  L.  C,  female,  thirteen  years 
of  age,  sister  of  the  preceding  patient.  In  the 
anamnesis,  as  in  the  ease  of  Uie  older  sister, 
great  backwardness  is  noted  in  walking,  in 
speech,  and  in  the  eruption  of  the  teeth.  In 
her  second  year  the  patient  had  fetid  ozena, 
which  is  still  persisting,  and  in  her  sixth 
year  she  had  parenchymatous  keratitis,  of 
which  fthe  still  bears  the  marks. 

Besides  a  pale  complexion  and  poor  osse- 
ous and  muscular  development,  she  presents 
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an  asymmetrical  forehead,  prominent  frontal 
eminences,  a  nose  flattened  at  the  base,  and 
a  slight  Bword-like  deformation  of  the  tibia. 
Nothing  is  found  upon  ophthalmoscopic  ex- 
amination, and  the  audition  is  normal. 

Dental  stigmata  (Bee  Fig.  32).  The  pa- 
tient possesses  twelve  teeth  in  the  maxilla 
and  eleven  in  the  mandible.  She  shows  par- 
tial congenital  absence  of  several  teeth, 
namely,  the  upper  canines  and  second  bi- 


Like  her  two  sisters,  the  patient  is  backward, 
especially  in  the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  and 
has  had  the  same  form  of  parenchymatous 
keratitis,  of  which  some  white  spots  are  still 
found  on  the  cornea. 

At  the  present  time  she  presents  marked 
general  infantilism,  a  large  head,  asymmetric 
face,  and  slightly  saddle-shaped  nose.  On 
the  tibia  a  characteristic  gummatous  scar  is 
noted.  Upon  ophthalmoscopic  examination  of 


Fk.  33. 


Cup>sbaped  erosions.  Diastema. 


cuspids,  and  the  lower  flrst  and  second  bi- 
cuspids, and  persistence  of  the  deciduous 
teeth — namely,  the  canines  and  upper  molars. 
The  eruption  of  the  teeth  was  delayed,  Hutch- 
inson's erosion  is  observed  on  the  upper  cen- 
trals. On  the  canines,  the  permanent  first 
and  deciduous  molars  the  honeycomb  erosion 
is  noted.  The  reader's  attention  is  again 
called  to  this  erosion,  which  is  generally 
found  on  the  deciduous  molars,  especially 
on  the  second  molar.  On  the  lower  incisors 
the  same  crescentic  notch  is  noted,  on 
the  canines  and  molars  (first)  the  euspal 
atrophy. 

Case  XXXVII.  L.  O.,  female,  eleven  years 
of  age,  sister  of  the  two  preceding  patients. 


the  fundus  of  the  eye,  Antonelli's  rudimen- 
tary stigmata  are  found  (slate  color  of  the 
fundus  of  the  eye). 

The  dental  stigmata  in  this  case  (see  Fig. 
33)  consist  in  anomalies  of  shape,  number, 
direction,  and  structure;  in  partial  congenital 
absence  of  several  teeth — namely,  the  upper 
left  lateral  incisors,  the  lower  left  canine, 
and  the  four  flrst  molars;  in  tardy  eruption, 
the  bicuspids  being  stilt  missing,  in  persist- 
ence of  the  deciduous  teeth — namely,  the 
upper  and  lower  second  molars,  on  which  the 
cup-shaped  erosion  is  noted,  and  in  large  in- 
terdental spaces.  The  teeth,  seven  in  each 
jaw,  appear  irregular  and  badly  set;  they 
all  exhibit  cup-shaped  erosion,  especially  the 
upper  right  lateral  incisor. 
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Besides  the  foregoing  thirtj-seven 
cases  of  svphilitic  dentition,  the  author 
has  recentlj  reported  nineteen  more  such 
cases.  Among  these  one  case  of  syphilis 
of  the  third  generation,  or  of  atavic 
syphilis,  is  very  interesting.  The  dental 
stigmata  in  this  case  are  similar  to  those 
found  in  hereditary  syphilis  proper,  or 
syphilis  of  the  second  generation,  i.e. 
Hutchinson's  tooth,  cus^  atrophy  of 
tlie  laterals,  canines,  and  first  permanent 
molars. 

C0NCLD8ION8. 

(I)  In  hereditary  syphilitic  snbjects 
the  following  various  dental  stigmata  are 
found:  Erosions  of  the  crown,  cuspal 
erosion,  and  Hutchinson's  tooth;  white 
sulci;  white  marks;  delay  of  develop- 
ment and  eroption;  dental  infantilism; 
microd<mtism;  amoiphism;  persistence 
of  the  deciduous  t^th;  anomalies  of 
structure,  shape,  number,  direction,  ar- 
rangement, and  color;  vulnerability  of 
the  dental  system;  ectopia,  total  or  par- 
tial absence  of  teeth,  wearing  away, 
premature  earies,  premature  loss  of  teeth, 
space  between  teeth,  diastema,  and  the 
followizu;  maxillary  etigmata:  Malocclu- 
sion, defective  articulation  of  the  dental 
arches,  prognathism,  ogival  palate,  and 
deft  palate. 

(II)  The  dental  stigmata  are  the 
most  frequent,  characteristic,  persistent, 
ind  indelible  among  the  stigmata  of 
hereditaiy  ^rphilis. 

(III)  The  erosions  are  systematic; 
they  occupy  the  same  level  on  homolo- 
gous teeth,  and  a  different  one  on  teeth 
of  a  different  order.  Besides,  they  have 
a  marked  predilection  for  some  teeth 
(Hutchinson's  erosion  in  the  upper  cen- 
trals, horizontal  grooves  in  the  lower  in- 
cisors,  cuspal  atrophy  in  the  canines  and 
first  molars). 

(IT)  The  dental  stigmata  do  not  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  second,  but  are 
also  frequently  found  in  the  first  denti- 
tion. Some  cases  of  dental  stigmata  in 
the  third  generation  have  been  recorded. 

(V)  The  cup-shaped  or  honeycomb 
erosion  on  the  deciduous  molars,  espe- 
cially on  the  second,  is  very  frequent, 
VOL.  u. — 14 


and  we  have  generally  found  it  in  our 
observations. 

(VI)  The  dental  alterations  as  found 
in  idiots,  backward  children,  etc.,  repre- 
sent a  type  quite  different  from  tiiose 
found  in  hereditary  syphilitic  subjects. 
Hutchinson's  tooth,  the  systematic  le- 
sions, the  horizontal  grooves,  dental  in- 
fantilism, and  the  cup-shaped  erosion  in 
the  deciduous  molars,  are  peculiar  to  he- 
reditary syphilitic  subjects,  while  in 
idiots  the  vertical  groorea  and  m^alo- 
dontism  are  noted. 

(VII)  The  dental  stigmata  are  rarely 
found  alone  (we  have  observed  only  three 
out  of  fifty-six  cases) ;  they  are  generally 
associated  with  other  stigmata  of  the 
head  or  with  other  generu  conc(»nitant 
stigmata. 

(VIII)  A  relationship  between  the 
factors  of  Hutchinson's  triad,  eapeciaUy 
between  the  dental  and  the  ocular  lesions, 
is  very  frequently  found. 

In  fifty-six  cases  of  dental  lesions  we 
have  found  ocular  lesions  thirty-five 
times,  and  auricular  lesions  twelve  times. 

(IX)  The  anatomical  and  patholog- 
ical examination  of  the  dental  follicles 
and  of  syphilitic  teeth  furnishes  us  with 
the  following  characteristic  symptoms: 
Constrictions,  which  clinically  correspond 
to  the  cuspal  atrophies;  alterations  of 
the  enamel  and  dentin,  interprismatic 
spaces,  interglobular  spaces,  rounded 
islands;  granulations  due  to  an  inhibi- 
tory disturbance  which  acted  upon  the 
tissues-  during  the  period  of  develop- 
ment. 

(X)  In  the  dental  follicles  of  macer- 
ated and  doubtless  syphilitic  fetuses  the 
following  alterations  have  been  found : 
Endovasculitis,  perivasculitis,  hemor- 
rhage, and  parvicellular  infiltration. 

(XI)  The  spirochffite  pallida  is 
abundantly  found  in  the  dentel  follicle 
near  the  so-called  dentinal  cap,  in  prox- 
imity to  the  vessels,  and  in  their  walls. 

(XII)  The  dental  stigmata  depend 
upon  a  general  morbid  cause,  which  man- 
ifests its  inhibitory  action  during  the 
period  of  development  of  the  tooth,  i.e. 
the  second  half  of  intra-uterine  life  and 
the  first  months  of  extra-uterine  life. 
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Such  a  morbid  general  cause  can  only  be 
syphilis. 

(XIII)  The  presence  of  vascular  al- 
terations and  of  the  spiroclueta  pallida  in 
the  dental  tissues  leads  its  to  believe  that 
the  dental  stigmata  are  of  syphilitic  na- 
ture and  not  only  of  indirect  syphilitic 
origin. 

(XIV)  The  dental  stigmata  are  of 
great  importance  for  the  diagnosis  of 
hereditary  syphilis,  indicating  the  dis* 
ease  even  before  the  appearance  of  other 
stigmata. 

Hutchinson's  teeth,  the  cuepal  atroj^hy 
of  the  first  permanent  molar,  the  multiple 
systemic  lesions  of  the  second  dentition, 
the  multiple  and  systemic  lesions  of  the 
first  dentition,  espeddlly  the  cup-shaped 
erosions  of  the  molars,  are  ptUhogno- 
1  onic  of  hereditary  syphilis.  In  twenty- 
three  ont  of  fifty-six  cases,  Hutchinson's 
tooth  has  been  found. 

(XV)  The  maxillary  alterations  al- 
though rather  frequently  found  in  heredi- 
tary syphilitic  subjects,  do  not  possess 
an  absolute  diagnostic  value. 

(XVI)  The  specific  treatment  is  al- 
*  wa^  to  be  suggested  in  hereditary  syph- 
ilitic childrrai  witii  dental  stigmata,  even 
if  i^ese  stigmata  are  found  alone  and 
unassociated  with  other  syphilitic  or 
dystrophic  stigmata. 
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Br  Mr.  HOBACB  BXaTCTSW,  Hew  Tovlc  IT.        mad  Tealee,  Italr> 


(Leeture  before  the  union  meeting  of  the  Seventh  and  £igbth  District  Dental  Soeietias 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  held  at  Socbeater,  Norember  14,  1008.) 


MB.  Chathmax,  Ladibs  and  Gbktle- 
MBK, — I  feel  Tery  much  honored  to 
be  able  to  speak  to  an  audienoe 
Tith  Thorn  I  feel  so  much  en  rapport  as 
I  do  with  yon.  Dr.  Van  Vleck  put  into 
my  hands  last  night  a  copy  of  the  J our- 
nd  of  the  Allied  Societies,  a  dental  mag- 
aziDe,  in  which  I  find  a  most  excellent 
text  for  my  addiess  this  aftenuwn.  I 
am  not  going  to  read  the  vhole  article, 
but  simply  the  caption,  "Is  Dentistry  a 
Profession  ?"  I  would  not  have  dared  to 
ask  tiiia  question  myself  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  progress  of  dental  science, 
bnt  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  asked  by  one 
of  your  colleagues,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  take  it  as  my  text 

I  believe  it  is  not  more  than  sixty  or 
seventy  years  sinoe  the  (mly  dentistry 
practiced  was  done  by  the  barber,  and 
sometimes  by  the  village  blacksmith,  be- 
cause the  man  of  the  strong  arm  was  bet- 
ter able  to  pull  teeth  than  the  less  strong 
wielder  of  the  razor.  Teeth  were  often 
firmly  rooted  in  the  jaws,  and  conse- 
quently the  blacksmith,  by  virtue  of  his 
muscle,  was  called  upon  to  do  the  harder 
work  in  dentistry,  leaving  to  the  barber 
the  lighter  work,  such  as  cleaning.  While 
I  was  engaged  in  some  special  work  at  the 
laboratories  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, Eng.,  some  years  ago,  in  the  bar- 
ber diop  which  I  was  accQstamed  to  visit 
there  hung  the  sign,  'Teeth  Scaled." 
The  present  occupant  of  the  shop  does 
no  "scaling"  of  teeth,  but  still  the  sign 
remains  as  a  reminiscence  of  what  den- 
tistry was  but  a  few  decades,  ago. 

Starting  at  once  from  the  text,  and 
again  askmg  the  question,  "Is  Dentistry 
ft  Profession?"  I  want  to  give  yon  my 


most  optimistic  idea  of  what  dentistry 
is  best  fitted  to  be,  and  what  I  think  it 
will  be  considered  within  the  next  ten 
years.  In  all  the  prophesies  I  have  made 
within  the  past  twenty  years  (and  I  am 
quite  a  prophet),  when  I  have  said  "ten 
years,"  my  predictions  have  come  true  in 
five  years.  I  believe  that  dentistry  with- 
in the  next  ten  yeara  will  be  looked  upon 
as  the  special  department  of  the  hygienic 
profusions  whose  office  will  be  the  con- 
servation of  the  front  gateway  of  the 
alimentary  canal  in  more  ways  than  the 
mere  care  of  the  teeth.  I  believe  that 
medicine,  in  relation  to  dietetics,  will 
have  become  a  curiosity  of  history,  and 
that  the  human  equipment  for  nourish- 
ment will  be  put  under  two  special  de- 
partments, the  mental  and  the  deital, 
both  under  the  care  of  the  D.M.D. 

Some  years  ago  I  wrote  an  essay  upon 
the  combining  of  the  two  specialties  of 
Medicine  and  Divinity.  I  prophesied 
that  these  two  callings  would  eventually 
be  merged  into  one;  that  it  was  quite 
necessary  for  the  spiritual  adviser  to  also 
be  an  adviser  in  hygiene,  and  quite  as 
necessary  that  the  doctor  of  hygiene 
should  have  some  idea  of  the  spiritual 
yearnings  of  the  individual  being  treated. 
And  this  has  come  about — ^not  as  the  re- 
sult of  my  essay,  becai:^  I  did  not  pub- 
lish it;  still,  at  the  same  time,  whue  I 
was  writing  the  essay  I  was  disseminating 
these  ideas  by  wireless,  and  anyhow  they 
were  "in  the  air,"  and  perhaps  my  note 
helped  the  suggestion  to  materialize. 

Sometime,  when  I  go  to  Boston,  if  I 
am  happy  enough  to  see  Dr.  Worcester, 
I  am  going  to  ask  him  some  questions, 
and  I  expect  he  will  reply  to  my  qnes- 
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tions  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
dent^profession.  I  hope  his  reply  will 
be,  "When  people  come  to  me  for  mental 
consultation  the  first  question  I  ask  is^ 
Have  you  a  good  set  of  teeth?  If  the 
teeth  are  not  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
condition^  I  want  to  know  how  bad  they 
are,  and  I  direct  them  to  have  an  exami- 
nation to  see  if  there  is  any  evidence  of 
Biggs'  disease,  or  if  exuding  pus  is  being 
swallowed  coiutantly  or  not.  I  will  main 
these  inquiries  because  the  tooth  ques- 
tion and  the  question  of  therapeutics, 
either  physical  or  metaphysical,  are  very 
closely  connected."  If  he  finds  an  im- 
perfect dental  equipment,  he  will  advise 
the  patient  to  go  to  a  dentist  for  treat- 
ment if  he  is  able  to  pay,  or  to  one  of  the 
free  dental  infirmaries  if  he  be  too  poor 
to  employ  a  dentist. 

The  relation  of  the  mental  to  the  den- 
tal is  this:  You  may  create  all  the  fa- 
vorable suggestion  you  like,  but  unless 
yon  have  a  good  set  of  teeth  with  which 
to  masticate  your  food  properly,  in  order 
to  allow  the  juices  of  the  mouth  to  get  at 
it,  or  unless  the  teeth  are  in  condition  to 
munch  your  food  comfortably  and  enjoy- 
ably,  you  are  sure  to  have  poor  digestion. 
This  has  been  shown  conclusively  by  Pav- 
loff  aCnd  Cannon  in  experiments  with 
which  you  are  all  probably  familiar. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a  long  dis- 
sertation on  the  method  which  I  advise 
in  taking  food,  because  it  has  already 
been  published  so  widely  that  you  cannot 
have  escaped  learning  about  it.  All  of 
our  study  of  the  question  leads  in  the 
direction,  not  of  extending,  but  of  sim- 
plifying our  personal  responsibility  in 
the  matter  of  our  own  nutrition.  In  con- 
sidering a  way  by  which  simplification 
can  be  aided,  Dr.  Van  Someran  of  Ven- 
ice has  suggested  that  we  can  profitably 
divide  digestion  into  two  departments, 
the  voluntary  and  the  involuntary.  Vol- 
untary digestion  is  that  which  takes  place 
while  the  food  is  yet  under  control  and 
before  it  is  swallowed.  The  results  of 
our  expOTimenta  for  the  past  ten  or 
twelve  years  have  shown  that  when  food 
is  properly  treated  within  the  small  sec- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal  under  our 
voluntary  control,  we  have  no  evidence, 


apparent  to  the  senses,  that  there  is  any 
more  alimentary  canal  beyond  the  tiiroat. 
We  forget  that  we  have  a  stomach,  forget 
that  we  have  intestines,  and  the  whole 
process  of  involuntary  digestion  is  done 
so  completely  and  easily  that  we  have  no 
thought  or  care  in  the  matter  at  all. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  concentrate 
our  attention  on  the  things  which  are 
our  own  particular  responsibility  and  let 
nature  do  her  self-assigned  part  of  tiie 
work  uninterrupted,  uninteifered  with, 
and  unquestioned. 

Consider  the  complexity  of  that  small 
three  inches  of  the  alimentary  canal  and 
how  much  of  importance  happens  in  and 
around  the  mouth!  There  is  where 
nearly  aU  the  sensations  are  expressed. 
Nature  does  everything  she  can  do  to 
concentrate  your  attention  there,  where 
is  enjoyed  aU  the  pleasure  of  eating  and 
where  she  first  protrats  if  the  act  of  eat- 
ing has  been  careless.  If  there  be  trouble 
in  the  field  of  involuntary  digestion,  in 
the  stomaidi  or  other  intestines,  it  is  in 
the  month  that  the  acids  ferments 
of  indigestion  are  first  observed.  In  the 
mouth  we  sense  all  tiie  pleasure  of  eat- 
ing; there  is  where  is  concentrated  our 
consideration  of  true  appetite,  **watering 
of  the  mouth,"  and  there  is  where  na- 
ture has  done  everything  to  attract  our 
attention;  but  man,  with  the  perversity 
of  a  perverse  child,  has  disr^iarded  this 
evident  advice,  these  beneficent  precau- 
tions and  allurements.  We  have  ignored 
these  attempts  to  concentrate  attention 
upon  this  portion  of  the  canal,  and  we 
have  been  groping  for  remedies  to  coun- 
teract the  results  of  our  carelessness  in 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  involuntary  field. 
The  medical  profession  has  been  direct- 
ing our  attention  elsewhere,  so  that  we 
have  been  roaming  abdut  in  uncertainty 
and  confusion  over  the  thirty  or  more 
feet  of  the  alimentary  canal  where  we  do 
nothing  but  mischief,  and  have  utterly 
neglected  the  three  inches  which  are  oar 
field  of  personal  responsibility. 

When  I  took  up  the  study  of  this  sub- 
ject ten  or  twelve  years  ago — ^that  is,  con- 
centrating my  own  independent  thought 
on  it — I  went  first  to  ttie  books  for  in- 
formation.  I  found,  even  at  that  time^ 
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scores  of  treatises  upon  dietetics,  every 
one  of  which  was  written,  not  to  pro- 
clAim  an  undoubted  truth,  but  to  deny 
some  other  theory,  and  no  two  were  in 
concurrence.  Then  I  turned  away  from 
the  field  of  dietetic  speculation  and 
opened  anew  my  physiological  text-book 
to  review  my  study  of  the  subject  of  years 
ago,  and  I  found  only  a  few  pages  de- 
Toted  to  the  three  inches  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  which  is  our  personal  respon- 
sibility, but  nearly  three  thousand  pages 
devoted  to  what  is  supposed  to  happen 
after  food  is  swallowed,  beyond  the  ndd 
of  our  responsibility.  It  occurred  to  me, 
as  a  person  who  had  had  some  experience 
with  business,  as  a  person  having  been 
taught  to  apply  strict  methods  of  analy- 
sis to  business  problems,  'Is  it  possible 
that  this  important  section  of  our  anat- 
omy, which  is  practically  the  protective 
gat^ray  of  our  nutrition,  the  laboratory 
of  Ofor  efficiency,  has  been  carelessly  over- 
looked in  r^;ard  to  its  basic  importance? 
Is  it  true  tiiat  the  scientific  world  has 
n^lected  this  important  tract  so  com- 
pletely and  has  devoted  so  much  time  to 
working  in  the  field  which  nature  has 
reserved  for  her  own  responsibility?"  I 
went  over  the  literature  of  the  subject 
and  found  tibat  nobody  had  given  an  un- 
doubtedly logical  solution.  So  I  took  up 
the  study  of  the  subject  myself,  from  a 
purely  buflineas  point  of  view,  and  began 
to  investigate  the  anatomy  of  the  mouth 
and  what  takes  place  there.  An  account 
of  my  discoveries  may  be  found  in  my 
earli^.  books.* 

I  concentrated  my  attrition  upon  that 
one  little  section  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  mouth,  and  I  am  now  going  to  tell 
you  what  I  think  happens  there.  If  you 
will  follow  me  you  wiU  agree  with  me, 
I  believe.  I  can  best  represent  the  mouth 
and  tongue  by  the  use  of  my  hands.  The 
band,  with  the  fingers,  is  a  very  good 
representation  of  the  thin  and  thick  por- 
tions of  the  tongue ;  this  part  [illustrat- 
ing with  the  fingers]  representing  the 
flexible  portion.   The  palm  of  the  other 
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hand  may  represent  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  the  hard  palate,  and  the  fingers 
of  this  other  hand  may  also  serve  to 
represent  the  soft  palate  hanging  down  < 
like  a  curtain  behind  the  tongue  when  the 
mouth  is  closed.  It  has  been  found  that 
during  the  process  of  mastication  the 
buccal  pouch  (the  mouth)  is  an  hermet- 
ically sealed  cavity.  This  can  be  easily 
tested  by  filling  the  mouth  with  air  and 
breathing  while  the  cheeks  remain  in- 
flated. If  the  closed  mouth  were  not  en- 
tirely shut  oft  from  the  air-passage  be- 
hind it,  the  air  would  be  drawn  out  of  tiw 
mouth.  This  may  not  be  rdevant  to  our 
subject,  but  it  shows  that  tiiere  is  an  air* 
tight  gate  at  the  back  of  the  month  and 
that  during  the  entire  process  of  masti- 
cation the  mouth  is  an  air-tight  cavity. 
Food  is  taken  into  the  moutih  and  the 
process  of  mastication  and  insalivation 
begins.  The  tongue  moves  about  and 
pushes  the  food  ^tween  the  teeth  and 
up  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Mix- 
ture of  saliva  with  food  causes  a  chemical 
transformation  which  gives  us  taste.  As 
insalivation  progresses  the  food  becomes 
alkaline,  or  neutral,  or  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  body. 
There  is  a  furrow  in  the  center  of  the 
tongue,  and  when  the  food  becomes  lique- 
fied it  crawls  up  the  furrow  until  it  comes 
to  the  gate  of  the  throat  in  the  region  of 
the  circumvallate  papillse.  If  it  is  in  a 
condition  acceptable  to  the  discriminat- 
ing sense,  which  I  believe  is  associated 
intimately  with  the  circnmvallate  papillffi, 
the  closure  is  relaxed,  the  soft  palate 
hanging  down  behind  the  thick  part  of 
the  tongue  acts  like  the  sucker  of  a  pump, 
and  draws  the  chemically  transformed 
food  material  back  for  swallowing. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Donders  of  Bonn 
University,  and  by  Higgins  and  Heger 
of  Brussels,  that  there  is  a  negative  pres- 
sure behind  the  food-gate  all  the. time 
during  the  treatment  of  food  in  the 
mouth,  ready  the  moment  there  is  a  re- 
laxation of  the  muscles  which  close  the 
gate,  to  set  up  a  suction  and  start  a  re- 
flex of  deglutition.  It  is  by  this  means 
that  the  process  of  what  I  have  called 
involuntary  swallowing  is  started  after 
mastication  has  been  performed  in  the 
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right  manner.  I  want  to  say  also^  in  this 
connection,  and  to  ofFer  it  as  something 
new  to  everybody  I  meet,  that  with  the 
head  held  upright  it  is  just  possible  to 
swallow,  but  only  with  difficulty.  If  you 
raise  the  chin  a  little  you  cannot  swallow 
without  making  quite  an  effort;  and  if 
you  raise  the  chin  a  little  higher  you  can- 
not swallow  at  all.  Whereas,  if  you 
lower  the  head  with  the  face  downwurd 
you  will  find  swallowing  easy.  The  in- 
ference is  that  sometime  man  went  on 
"all  fours,"'  and  took  his  food  in  that 
way,  tinlike  the  giraffe  that  can  eat 
things  off  high  trees  and  swallow  with 
the  head  held  highly  aloft.  This  is 
merely  a  curiosity  of  our  stmctore. 

Suppose  you  take  your  meal  (a  piece 
of  dry  bread,  for  instance)  with  your 
head  down;  when  you  begin  the  process 
of  mastication  you  can  feel  the  saliva 
mixing  with  the  bread  until  finally  it 
becomes  very  creamy  and  sweet.  When 
it  attains  that  state,  you  will  note  that  it 
begins  to  crawl  up  the  concavity  of  the 
tongne,  "runs  up-hill,"  as  it  were,  against 
gravitation,  and  when  it  arrives  at  the 
vicinity  of  the  circumvallate  papillfie 
there  is  a  slight  sensation  of  contact,  an 
inclination  to  open  up  the  gate.  This  is 
the  important  discriminating  apparatus 
and  function  which  I  claim  to  have  dis- 
covered, and  which  I  have  named  "Na- 
ture's food  filter."  ITnless  forcibly  pre- 
vented by  the  will,  the  gate  then  opens, 
and  the  food  is  drawn  back  by  the  nega- 
tive pressure  behind  it  (suction),  and 
the  reflex  of  deglutition  is  set  up  and 
completed.  At  tiiis  moment  the  larynx 
is  brought  forward  under  the  base  of  the 
tongue  for  the  protection  of  the  air-pas- 
sages, the  pharynx  is  brought  into  con- 
venient place,  and  peristalsis  follows. 

An  interesting  part  of  what  I  have  ■ 
described  and  the  part  to  which  I  would 
call  your  attention  for  consideration  as 
professional  men  is.  What  is  the  relation 
of  the  circumvallate  papilln  to  the  open- 
ing and  the  closing  of  the  food-gate? 
My  own  inference  in  the  matter  is  that, 
while  there  is  any  taste  left  in  a  morsel 
of  food  in  the  mouth  the  closure  remains, 
but  with  the  disappearance  of  taste  there 
is  a  report  sent  to  the  brain  by  the  nerves 


surrounding  the  circumvallate  papiUs 
that  the  chemical  transformation  ia  com- 
pleted; the  message  is  sent  to  the  brain 
through  the  nerves  connected  with  the 
muscles,  and  a  message  is  sent  back 
for  the  gate  to  open,  and  the  process  of 
deglutition  is  begun.  This  is  the  process 
called  "involuntery  swallowing." 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  mat  ten  or 
twdve  years  of  careful  attention  to  ob- 
servation of  this  discriminating  process 
and  to  the  avoidance  of  swallowing  any- 
thing that  does  not  swallotp  itself,  uaing 
the  filtering  apparatus  as  natiire  in- 
tended, has  resulted  in  the  disappearance 
of  all  disabilities  of  digestion.  If  any- 
one will  for  a  week  or  ton  days  carefully 
use  the  filter-function  in  the  way  I  have 
recommended,  eating  only  food  which  ap- 
peals to  the  appetite,  faithfully  masticat- 
ing or  sipping  it ;  swallowing  nothing  ex- 
cept by  the  involuntary  process ;  ceasing 
to  eat  when  no  longer  actually  hungry; 
discarding  anything  that  is  not  swalloired 
involuntfffily,  the  filter-function  vill  be 
sensitized  so  perfectly  that  it  can  be 
trusted  to  work  automatically.  But  at 
this  point  do  not  think  that  your  re- 
sponsibility has  ceased.  Whereas  chew- 
ing and  care  are  important,  the  one  thing 
of  greatest  importance  is  the  mental  at- 
titude toward  the  food  you  are  eating  and 
your  mental  state  during  the  time  the 
food  is  being  digested. 

Those  of  you  who  have  followed  Dr. 
Cannon's  experiments  during  the  paBt 
ten  years  have  learned  from  his  report  of 
them  that  the  mental  state  may  either 
accelerate  the  process  of  digestion  in  the 
alimoitary  caiud,  retard  it,  or  even  stop 
it  entirely.  To  illustrate  this  I  will  give 
you  a  brief  description  of  some  of  Dr. 
Cannon's  experiments,  which  will  no 
doubt  be  interesting  in  this  connection. 
He  uses  cats  as  test  subjects.  He  could 
not  study  the  process  in  man  because 
the  head  of  man  is  altogether  too  opaque 
("thick-headed")  to  get  the  X-xay  li^t 
through  it;  and  besides,  the  use  of  the 
X  ray  is  very  dangerous.  The  alimentary 
canal  of  the  cat  is  luminous  to  the  X  ray 
throughout.  The  food  is  mixed  with 
subnitrate  of  bi^uth  to  render  it  opaque 
to  the  X  ray.  Professor  Cannon  allows 
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his  cats  to  become  very  hungry,  with 
the  appetite  unusually  strong.  Then 
he  selects  the  food  his  cats  seem  to  like. 
Before  giving  it  to  a  cat  the  food  is 
covered  with  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  and 
consequently  when  it  pasBes  into  the 
stomach  throng  the  gmlet,  the  shadow 
from  the  X  ray  tells  what  is  happening 
on  the  way.  I  have  watched  the  process, 
and  it  has  been  pictured  by  the  photo- 
graphic method.  The  cat,  in  not  having 
much  on  its  mind  except  tiie  desire  for 
something  to  eat,  is  fulfilling  all  the  de- 
mands of  nature  that  are  required.  There 
is  first  of  all  a  strong  appetite,  and  when 
the  cat  takes  food,  he  is  pleased  with  Uie 
enjoyment  of  it,  and  is  thus  fulfilling 
the  psychic  requirements  of  his  nature. 
As  he  swallowed  the  food  we  watched  the 
shadow  as  it  went  down  the  esophagus, 
hastened  by  peristalsis,  and  all  this  time 
the  cat  was  lying  on  the  fluorescent 
screen,  c(mtent«l  and  happy,  as  if  be- 
fore a  log-wood  fire.  He  was  in  a  fine 
frame  of  mind  and  began  to  purr.  Du- 
ring the  purring  the  food  was  on  its  way 
into  and  through  the  stomach.  Finally, 
as  the  food  came  to  the  pyloric  orifice 
(the  back-gate  of  the  stomach)  it  began 
to  hesitate  a  moment,  then  all  at  once 
we  saw  a  small  portion  go  through  the 
opening,  while  the  rest  continued  moving 
about  and  around  the  orifice.  Then  more 
of  the  food  went  through,  and  the  pro- 
cess continued  until  all  had  left  the  stom- 
ach. 

When  it  came  to  the  duodenum  we 
commenced  to  see  the  process  of  assimi- 
lation pictured  by  shadow.  -The  papillse 
oonniventn  are  seen  to  reach  down  and 
pick  up  the  digested  particles  of  food, 
and  this  goes  on  at  something  like  the 
rate  of  five  hundred  dips  a  minute  while 
the  cat  is  still  purring  and  happy.  Then, 
for  the  purpose  of  experiment  and  not 
through  mischief,  the  cat's  attention  is 
distracted,  and  at  once  the  movement 
slows  up.  The  cat  is  further  irritated, 
and  immediatelythe whole  process  ceases ; 
everything  becomes  rigid.  It  is  paraly- 
sis of  digestion  due  to  mental  influence. 
If  we  restore  the  amiability  of  tie  cat— 
if  it  is  nuude  happy  and  the  purring  be- 
gins again — ^mind  yon,  the  proceas  of  di- 


gestion does  not  immediately  resume ;  it 
takes  considerable  time  before  ordinary 
digestion  commences  again.  Moreover, 
when  the  digestive  process  is  resumed, 
it  is  less  active  than  that  which  takes 
place  before  the  irritation  is  imposed. 
What  is  the  result  of  this  ?  The  moment 
the  digestive  juices  cease  to  flow,  the 
bacteria  of  putridity  in  the  alimentary 
canal  are  given  a  chance  to  do  their 
deadly  work.  They  begin  at  once,  and 
that  means  trouble.  They  turn  the  inert 
food  material,  not  into  nutriment,  but 
into  poisons;  the  poisonous  material  is 
taken  up  by  the  blood  and  the  lymph 
streams. 

Nov  I  will  tell  you  how  this  illustra- 
tion, taken  from  Dr.  Cannon's  researches, 
relates  to  ourselves.  The  same  laws  of 
nature  which  govern  the  digestive  pro- 
cess in  the  cat  affect  us.  If  we  take  food 
in  a  hasty  manner,  without  due  apprecia- 
tion  of  appetite  and  enjoyment,  vith  our 
thoughts  on  business  or  on  the  catching 
of  a  train,  and  more  particularly  if  we 
are  irritated  to  the  extent  of  having  a 
"scrap"  at  the  breakfast  table,  indulging 
in  discussions  about  meals,  business,  poli- 
tics, or  anything  whatever,  we  may  be 
sure  that  during  the  time  we  are  so 
doing  we  are  nutnuf  actnring  poison  which 
is  being  sent  through  the  body.  I  think 
I  may  illustrate  the  importance  of  the 
psychological  influence  on  digestion  by 
an  experiment  of  Professor  Pavloff.  Pro- 
fessor Pavloff  received  the  Nobel  prize  of 
$40,000  last  year  for  this  discovery.  He 
was  able  through  his  skill  as  a  surgeon 
to  sever  the  gullet  of  his  dog  test-subject 
so  that  the  mouth  was  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to 
the  end  of  the  severed  gullet  a  rubber 
tube  was  attached.  The  dog  was  allowed 
to  get  very  hungry.  He  was  then  given 
food,  and  ate  it  as  a  dog  will  do,  but 
instead  of  the  food  going  into  the  stom- 
ach it  went  through  the  rubber  tube  and 
back  into  the  dish.  In  this  way  the  dog 
kept  on  eating  without  satisfying  in  any 
measure  his  appetite.  The  moment  he 
sensed  enjoyment  of  the  food  being  eaten 
a  copious  flow  of  the  juices  in  the  stom- 
ach was  stu^d,  in  anticipation  of  the 
food  uriving  in  tiie  stomach.   This  an- 
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ticipatory  flow  went  on  tiie  whole  time 
the  dog  was  eating  and  enjoying  the  taste 
of  his  food.  Professor  PaTloff  now  keeps 
many  dogs  bnsy  four  hours  a  day.  He 
haa  syphoned  the  stomach  through  an 
artificial  fistula,  and  during  the  time  ttwy 
eat  they  are  each  contributing  to  science 
and  commOToe  three  pints  of  gastric  juice 
daily.  This  juice  is  bottled,  corked,  and 
then  sold,  and  we  may  buy  it  to  assist 
our  own  digestion.  I  may  add  that  it  is 
good  stuft,  for  I  have  tasted  some  that 
Dr.  Kellogg  gave  me,  and  you  need  not 
hesitate  to  use  it.  I  had  much  rather 
take  it  from  any  dog  tiian  from  some 
men  I  An  interesting  feature  of  this  ez> 
periment  is  tiiat  it  shows  us  how  neces- 
sary is  the  enjc^ent  of  food  in  the 
mouth  to  secretion  of  gastric  juice  in  the 
stomach.  If  food  be  forced  into  the 
stomach  of  a  dog  directly  throuj^  the 
lower  end  of  the  seTcred  tub^  wiUiout 
the  enjoyment  of  eating,  there  is  very 
little  or  no  response  from  the  source  of 
gastric  supply. 

I  have  told  you  something  of  what 
happens  in  the  mouth.  If  you  get  full 
enjoyment  of  your  food  tiirough  tasting 
it  thoroughly,  digestion  will  t«  perfect; 
and  what  is  the  result?  This  is  very  im- 
portant. If  yon  take  your  food  in  the 
manner  I  recommend — if  you  swallow 
only  by  involuntary  swallowing  (and  it 
is  only  by  these  means  that  you  can  get 
keen  enjoyment  of  your  food) ;  if  you 
then  stop  when  appetite  slackens — you 
will  fead  that  you  no  longer  are  being 
reminded,  through  discomfort,  that  you 
have  anytiiing  in  the  form  of  a  stomach, 
and  all  the  abnormal  cravings  which  are 
mistaken  for  hunger  will  dbappear  en- 
tirely. These  uncomfortable  stomach 
sensations  are  merely  pathological  con- 
ditions in  connection  with  indigestion, 
and  are  really  in  themselves  forms  of 
indigestion.  Real  hunger  has  nothing  to 
do  with  "faintness"  or  "all-gonenes3." 
If  you  take  food  in  the  manner  intended 
by  nature,  and  as  I  recommend,  you  will 
find  that  appetite  is  a  perfect  guide;  it 
is  the  true  language  of  the  body.  You 
may  not  know  what  proteid  or  starch  is, 
or  what  food  contains  mineral  salts,  but 
appetite  will  lead  you  to  the  proper  se- 


lection from  almost  any  available  supply. 
The  language  of  nature  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  calories,  nor  is  it  expressed  in 
terms  of  proteids.  If  you  take  fifteen 
years  to  study  the  subject,  as  I  have  done, 
yon  will  get  farther  and  farther  away 
from  empirical  knowledge  and  read  tiw 
natural  requirements  in  the  instincts.  In- 
formation can  come  only  from  nature. 
We  have  to  get  rid  of  false  ideas  before 
we  can  consider  anything  normally  and 
with  unquestioned  respect  No  doctor 
can  tell  us  what  best  to  do  unless  he  tell 
us  to  read  the  instincts  rightly  and  obey 
them  faithfully.  I  went  through  the 
whole  so-called  science  of  the  nibject 
and  I  assure  you  that  nobody  can  tell 
any  other  body  what  to  do. 

Having  learned  this  lesson,  having 
taken  food  in  the  manner  recommended, 
having  satisfied  normal  appetite,  what 
will  be  the  lesult?  You  will  find  that 
health  is  secure  and  energy  abundant. 
And  why?  Yon  will  have  ceased  to  pro- 
duce poisons  in  the  body.  You  will  find 
that  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  amount 
of  food  you  have  been  accustomed  to  tak- 
ing will  better  satisfy  your  appetite  and 
wUl  nourish  you  better — so  much  so  that 
even  thin  people  who  are  under  weight 
will  begin  to  gain  weight  on  perhaps  half 
the  food  they  have  been  tuting.  And 
what  is  the  reason?  The  reason  is,  that 
the  body  under  this  care  utilizes  every- 
thing accepted  by  it;  expending  energy 
on  superfluous  material  will  cease,  and 
consequently  it  will  be  available  for  work 
or  play.  It  is  like  finding  pure  water 
after  having  suffered  from  using  water 
from  polluted  sources.  When  tiiia  is 
done,  what  is  the  result?  The  thing  of 
greatest  importance,  which  can  only  be 
observed  and  understood  by  the  individ- 
ual himself,  is  that  there  is  now  thorough 
digestion  of  food,  right  nutrition  of  the 
body,  no  putrid  decompositwn,  no  poi- 
sonous products,  no  effcoistve  odors.  The 
normal  process  in  man,  wonum,  or  child 
is  a  cleanly  process,  a  process  wMch  has 
nothing  of  offensiveness  about  it.  Take 
the  excretions  of  the  body  (perspiration, 
for  instance,  which  in  some  instances  is 
very  offensive),  they  will  become  no  more 
offensive  than  those  of  a  babe.  And 
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■why?  Simply  because  the  products  be- 
ing excreted  are  not  putrid,  but  merely 
the  natural  vaste  of  Healthy  metabolism. 
I  do  not  knov  of  anything  more  satis- 
factory than  having  it  within  one's  own 
power  to  be  cleanly  inside  as  well  as  out- 
side, and  if  cleanHness  inside  is  first  at- 
tended to,  outward  cleanliness  is  a  matter 
of  course. 

I  have  given  yon  but  an  inadequate 
idea  of  the  normal  process  of  nutrititm, 
bnt  it  reduces  itself  to  this  simple  knowl- 
edge and  formula:  Never  eat  until  you 
are  hungry;  never  eat  when  in  a  dis- 
turbed state  of  mind ;  never  allow  worry, 
anger,  or  fear  to  possess  you  during  the 
time  you  are  aerring  on  the  holy  al&r  of 
your  nutrition — ^the  source  of  yonr  effi- 
eaency.  It  is  clearly  a  sacred  process;  it 
means  physical  and  moral  cleanliness ;  it 
is  the  most  sacred  of  duties.  When  you 
have  done  all  that  yon  can  do  to  safe- 
guard your  nutrition,  you  may  assure 
yonrself  tiiat  you  will  be  always  in  the 
•^ink  of  condition,"  whether  you  are  an 
a&lete  in  faithful  tradning  or  not.  You 
will  find  your  energy  enhanced,  and  yonr 
muscle  endurance  will  increase  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  per  cent,  according  to  the 
room  for  improvement.  You  will  cease 
to  have  disagreeable  symptoms  of  head- 
ache or  lack  of  energy.  Fatigue  will 
have  practically  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Sleepiness  will  be  the  oi^  symp- 
tom of  fatigue.  You  will  find  that  your 
muscles  have  improved,  through  having 
been  given  pure  nourishment,  to  the  ex- 
teat,  may  Ik,  of  two  hundred  per  cent, 
in  tiieir  ability  to  lift  weights;  not  by 
exercise  but  simply  by  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  the  muscle.  You  are 
likely  to  find  that  you  may  be  able 
to  lift  easily  and  without  resultant  sore- 
ness twice  the  amount  you  have  been  able 
to  lift  while  full  of  poisons.  This  ia  ca- 
pable of  easy  demonstration,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Stapleton,  formerly  of 
Yale  University  gymnasium,  but  now 
physical  director  of  St.  Luke's  School, 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania.  At  the  time  he 
was  enlisted  for  the  experiments  under 
Professor  Chittenden  at  Yale,  five  years 
ago,  he  went  into  them  half-heartedly, 
because  he  felt  himself  to  be  already  m 


superior  physical  condition.  But  he  soon 
found  that  his  energy,  strength,  and  en- 
durance were  greatly  increased.  This  im- 
provement, which  amounted  to  a  full 
100  per  cent,  or  more,  came,  not  as  the 
result  of  more  training,  but  as  the  result 
of  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the 
muscles  effected  by  keeping  poisons  out 
of  the  body. 

Mr.  Granger,  of  the  Battle  Greek  San- 
itarium, as  the  result  of  (mly  thirty  days 
of  following  a  right  method  of  eating — 
and  he  was  in  good  condition  before  he 
started  it — was  able  to  perform  deep-knee 
bending  (dropping  the  body  down  to  the 
heels  and  lifting  it  to  full  height)  five 
thousand  and  two  times  consecutively, 
which  required  two  hours  and  nineteen 
minutes  of  unceasing  dropping  and  lift- 
ing. He  had  never  been  able  to  go  be- 
yond three  thousand  dips  previously,  and 
on  former  occasions  he  had  stopped  be- 
cause he  could  not  go  on.  After. thirty 
days  of  taking  food  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended he  was  able  to  go  five  thousand 
and  two  times,  and  then  he  stopped  be- 
cause everybody  detailed  to  watch  him 
grew  tired — as  he  expressed  it,  "I  felt 
sorry  for  those  people  who  were  watching 
me."  Then  he  ran  down  stairs  and 
plunged  into  a  swimming  tank  and  felt 
no  soreness  whatever  afterward. 

I  myself,  as  a  matter  of  demonstration,  . 
am  frequently  asked  to  "make  good." 
Arriving  in  this  country  some  time  ago, 
after  having  spent  fifteen  months  in  In- 
dia and  in  the  tropics  around  the  equator, 
and  after  experiencing  all  sorts  of  ad- 
ventures, without  any  systematic  train- 
ing at  aU,  I  was  called  upon  to  try  a  new 
endurance  machine  at  the  Yale  gymna- 
sium, the  invention  of  Professor  Irving 
Fisher.  I  went  through  the  test,  not 
realizing  that  I  had  accomplished  any- 
thing remarkable,  but  I  found  that  I 
had  broken  all  previous  records  for  this 
test.  It  was  a  fair  test  on  my  part  be- 
cause I  was  not  expecting  to  break  rec- 
ords, and  I  assure  you  that  I  felt  no  in- 
convenience after  coming  off  the  plat- 
form. I  felt  a  little  lighter  than  usual, 
and  the  next  day  expected  to  feel  sore- 
nesS;  but  did  not.  I  simply  give  thi?  as 
an  example  of  a  test  for  muscular  endur- 
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ancei  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  many 
instance  that  this  increased  muscular 
capacity  is  purely  the  result  of  dietetic 
regulation,  and  it  is  within  the  pover  of 
everyone  to  make  these  experiments  for 
tiiemselves. 


A  Membsb.  You  did  not  tell  us  how 
fatigue  manifests  itself :  you  told  us  how 
it  would  not  manifest  itself.  Now  tell 
US  how  it  manifests  itself. 

Mr.  Fletcheb.  It  manifests  itsdf 
under  ordinary  conditions  where  there 
are  poisons  in  the  circulation. 

A  Mhmbek.  How  does  hunger  mani> 
fest  itself? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  By  watering  of  the 
mouth.  For  instance,  if  you  have  been 
busy  at  work  and  have  developed  a  keen 
appetite  so  that  the  fumes  of  com  bread 
bemg  taken  out  of  the  oven  will  make 
you  whinny  like  a  horse^  you  may  be  sure 
you  have  a  proper,  a  heiuthy  appetite. 

Many  people  think  that  the  joy  of  eat- 
ing consists  in  the  act  itself.  Some  say 
they  do  not  want  to  adopt  my  system,  if 
they  have  to  give  up  all  the  pleasure  of 
eating,  but  I  answer  that  until  they  do  so 
they  will  not  know  the  full  pleasure  of 
eating!  The  chief  enjoyment  in  regard 
to  any  pleasure  is  complete  satisfaction — 
the  satisfaction  of  having  had  all  you 
want.  Satisfaction  is  the  acme  of  pleas- 
ure. You  may  enjoy  the  anticipation  of 
a  meal,  and  you  may  think  that  it  is,  like 
a  good  thirst  to  a  toper,  worth  a  great 
deal.  When  the  time  for  eating  comes 
you  may  enjoy  the  taste  of  your  food 
greatly,  but  the  greatest  comfort  and 
keenest  pleasure  is  when  you  have  satis- 
fied the  appetite  and  do  not  want  any 
more.  In  other  words,  the  acme  of  all 
enjoyment  is  not  wanting.  Hence,  if  you 
can  arrange  your  eating  so  as  to  enjoy 
taste  twice  a  day  for  thirty  minutes,  you 
can  have  full  enjoyment  of  the  maTimum 
pleasure  of  complete  satisfaction  for  the 
rest  of  the  day ;  you  have  gained  decid- 
edly in  economy. 

Many  have  thought  and  declared  that 
they  never  could  spare  the  time  that 
proper  eating  of  food  requires.   In  this 


they  are  very  mudi  mistaken.  During 
the  time  I  was  under  test  at  Yale,  taking 
ttie  exercises  of  the  'varsity  crew,  and 
engaging  in  a  great  many  other  activities, 
it  took  me  only  from  twenly-four  to 
twenty-eight  minutes  a  day  to  eat  my 
food,  and  I  was  nourished  fully,  losing 
no  weight,  but  on  the  contrary  gaining 
slightly.  Of  course,  while  I  was  taking 
my  sustenance  I  was  not  talking,  but 
was  attending  strictly  to  business.  The 
twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  minutes  a 
day  were  divided  into  two  meals  of  twelve 
to  fourteen  minutes  each,  one  at  noon 
and  the  other  at  six  in  the  evening,  and 
I  easily  maintained  fnU  nutrition  dormg 
this  strenuous  test  When  a  person  be- 
comes accustomed  to  using  his  digestive 
faculties  he  can  nourish  himself  readily 
within  thirty  to  forty  minutes  a  day,  and 
consequently  there  is  no  question  of  waste 
of  time. 

A  Mbubbr.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  you  have  special  times  for  eat- 
ing? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  am  not  a  guide  for 
anybody,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  ate 
today.  I  took  my  first  meal  at  10.30  a.ic. 
— after  having  worked  with  the  utmost 
strennouaness  from  half -past  three  in  the 
morning — and  that  me^  consisted  of  a 
small  piece  of  bluefish,  hashed  brown  po- 
tatoes, two  cups  of  n^ilk,  a  little  coffee 
in  the  milk  and  a  great  deal  of  sugar, 
say  three  or  four  lumps  to  each  cup,  a 
warm  corn-bread  muffin  and  butter. 
That  is  the  only  food  I  have  taken  today, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  quite  late  in  the 
evening  before  I  shall  want  my  second 
meal.  This  may  seem  simplicity  itself, 
but  I  do  not  know  anybody  who  is  occu- 
pied more  strenuously  than  I  am  at  the 
present  time.  This  propaganda  that  I 
have  become  engaged  in  has  brought 
upon  me  an  enormous  strain  of  work. 
It  is  the  sort  of  work  that  no  one  can 
do  for  me,  and  beginning  vrork  as  early 
as  I  do,  I  have  to  do  all  my  own  writing. 
Some  years  ago  I  wrote  all  of  my  mann- 
script  by  machine ;  paralysis  in  one  hand 
compelled  me  to  use  the  typewriter.  Fre- 
quently I  could  use  only  one  hand.  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  was  a  distreasfnl 
condition  of  incapacity.    Now  I  have 
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learned  to  use  the  pen  double-handed. 
The  last  time  I  went  to  Europe^  in  the 
fourteen  days  that  I  was  on  the  trip  I 
wrote  seventy  thousand  words  by  hand. 

A  Member.  I  should  like  to  ask  if 
you  take  any  meat  in  your  diet? 

Mr.  Flbtohbb.  For  myself,  I  can  say 
that  I  have  practically  abandoned  meat, 
because  I  like  other  tilings  better.  I 
discontinued  habitual  meat-eating  in  the 
first  place  because  I  ceased  to  want  it, 
and  in  the  second  place  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  good  for  me — at  least  I 
seem  better  without  it.  Consequently, 
while  I  am  not  quite  a  professed  vege- 
tarian,  I  must  say  that  all  the  arguments 
I  know  are  in  favor  of  the  vegetarian 
diet. 

A  Mbubeb.  How  about  fluids  with 
food? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  drink  whenever  I  am  thirsty. 
If  I  have  thirst  at  the  time  I  am  eating 
I  drink  to  quench  the  thirst,  and  have 
never  had  any  bad  results. 

A  Member.  How  would  your  system 
affect  the  family  hour  for  meals? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  will  tell  you  the 
plan  we  follow  in  our  home  in  Venice. 
There  is  only  one  set  meal,  and  that  is 
served  anywhere  from  twelve  to  one 
o'clock  because  that  happezu  to  be  the 
most  convenient  time  for  everybody  to 
sit  down  and  enjoy  food.  I  will  tell  you 
also  something  with  regard  to  a  little 
grandchild,  who  is  something  of  a  curi- 
osity as  he  was  bom  since  this  system 
came  into  operation,  and  is  being  care- 
fully observed.  He  is  now  five  years  old. 
He  was  nursed  for  the  full  tenn  and  on^ 
with  the  eruption  of  the  teeth  was  he 
weaned.  From  that  time  on  he  has  al- 
wa;^  chosen  his  own  food.  He  is  pro- 
vided with  a  sufficient  range  of  food  to 
choose  from,  but  he  has  limited  it  to  two 
or  three  things.  One  is  a  sort  of  food 
tiiat  he  caUs  ^rown  egg/'  material  that 


is  rich  in  proteid,  and  the  other  is  rice 
pudding,  composed  chiefly  of  starchy  in- 
gredients. He  is  asked  an  hour  or  so  be- 
fore his  usual  time  to  have  his  food, 
'*What  do  you  want  today?*'  and  he  will 
answer,  "I  want  my  rice  pudding."  In 
that  case  it  is  evident  that  he  has  all  the 
proteid  supply  he  needs.  Another  time 
he  will  ask  for  his  "brown  egg,"  and  at 
other  times  he  will  demand  both.  He  is 
allowed  to  choose  without  any  suggestion 
of  choice  whatever.  He  is  the  boy  with 
whom  Sir  Michael  Foster  was  acquainted 
and  about  whom  Sir  Michael  said:  *1f 
the  child  is  bom  at  all  and  is  not  a  mon- 
strosity, the  physiology  of  nutrition  will 
have  to  be  re-written."  The  child  was 
bom,  and  he  is  not  a  monstrosity.  When 
three  years  of  age  he  ate  three  times  a 
day.  Then,  however,  he  showed  a  strong 
preference  for  play  in  the  morning  rather 
than  for  eating.  The  six  months  follow- 
ing he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  no  food 
until  twelve  o'clock.  Then  he  had  his 
"rice  pudding"  or  '*brown  egg,"  and 
nothing  else  until  five  o'clock,  when  he 
took  his  second  and  last  meal  of  the  day. 
As  I  have  said,  we  have  one  regular  meal 
at  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  but  there  is 
always  something  prepared,  and  if  any- 
one is  hungry  he  may  go  to  the  cupboard 
and  find  something  agreeable.  That  sim- 
plifies the  questun  of  household  eco- 
nomics so  much  that  our  cook  protested, 
because  he  feared  losing  his  art  entirely, 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  work 
where  he  did  not  get  more  practice. 

Dr.  Haskell.  There  are  a  great  many 
men  whose  work  is  removed  from  home 
so  that  they  cannot  take  their  noon  meal 
with  their  familes,  and  are  only  with 
their  families  at  night;  bow  would  it 
work  in  a  case  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  If  one  takes  his  food 
carefully,  and  normality  of  supply  is  at- 
tained, emergencies  will  mold  the  appe-' 
tite-demand  to  suit  convenience. 
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ORAI^  CONDZTIOirS  IN  CHIIiDBSlN^  AS  CAUSATIVE  FACTOBS  IN 

DISEASE. 


Br  W,  F.  HAUUBR,  HoBtosMvlllc,  Pa. 


(Read  before  the  Suaqnebaima  Dental  .^■oeUtion,  at  Williamsport,  Pa^  May  IB,  1908.) 


THE  problem  of  the  maintenance  of 
health,  in  its  fullest  sense,  has  as- 
sumed such  an  importance  as  to  en- 
gage the  serious  attention  of  dentists  who 
heretofore  hare  manifested  an  almost 
complete  indifference  to  the  matter.  If, 
as  has  been  asserted,  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  people  hare  some  phyncal 
or  mental  defect  which  diminishes  their 
sphere  of  activity  and  which  was  remedi- 
able dnring  childhood,  economic  reasons 
alone  would  justify  every  endeavor  to 
mitigate  such  a  condition. 

The  limitation  of  disease  has  an  eco- 
nomic and  a  hygienic  aspect.  Sociolo- 
gists recognize  it — by  them  the  effect  of 
disease  is  considered  as  a  burden  of 
society,  while  health  adds  to  material 
well-being.  Hygienists  recognize  it — 
to  them  disease  is  a  menace  to  the  com- 
munity and  must  be  eradicated.  The 
recognition  of  this  fact  has  resulted  in 
legislation  of  a  somewhat  mandatory  char- 
acter, requiring  that  certain  thoroughly 
established  preventive  measures,  such  as 
the  vaccination  of  children,  be  complied 
with. 

Sanative  measures  work  for  the  public 
good.  Any  movement,  therefore,  having 
for  its  object  the  betterm^t  of  mankind 
is  well  entitled  to  favorable  considera- 
.tion.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  the  po- 
sition assumed  by  dental  practitioners 
who  advocate  frequent  and  systematic 
examination  of  the  oral  cavity  in  our 
public  schools,  together  with  such  in- 
struction in  dental  hygiene  as  the  den- 
tist only  can  impart. 

At  the  outset,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
such  a  measure  necessarily  would  be  op- 
tional with  the  community,  and  that  it 


would  work  no  hardships  to  anyone. 
Naturally,  some  opposition  might  de- 
velop, but  if  the  matter  were  presented 
BO  as  to  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
people,  the  difficulties  need  not  be  in- 
surmountable. 

An  educational  campaign  is  necessary. 
The  reasons  why  ezamma^on  of  the  chil- 
dren is  desirable  must  be  clearly  set  forth. 
Articles  interesting  for  the  public  jour- 
nals should  be  prepared.  In  our  talks 
with  patients,  the  subject  should  be  in- 
troduced and  judiciously  discussed.  Opin- 
ions of  school  authorities  and  of  teacnen 
should  be  invited,  and  by  cogent  reason- 
ing, diverse  opinion,  where  it  may  exist, 
be  reconciled  and  united  upon  this  plan. 
And  always  let  us  remember  that  pluck, 
perseverance,  and  proof  are  a  stnmg 
combination  to  win,  be  the  issue  what 
it  may. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  set 
forth  a  few  reasons  which  may  appeal  to 
our  judgment,  suggest  lines  of  thought, 
stimulate  an  interest,  and  possibly  form 
the  basis  of  fruitful  discussion  with  our 
patients.  In  this,  as  in  every  endeavor, 
each  person  must  utilize  that  whidi  best 
lends  itself  to  his  purpose. 

In  sanatory  science  od»  idea  stanSs  oat 
prominently,  i.e.  the  causes  of  disease, 
their  ingress,  and  the  means  for  tiieir 
prevention.  Practical  hygiene  has  this 
for  its  basis.  It  may  sometimes  operate 
in  the  reverse  manner,  but  the  cause  is 
the  objective  point. 

An  epidemic  in  a  school  may  break 
out;  the  school  is  closed,  the  building 
fumigated,  the  affected  pupils  isolated, 
and  an  investigation  of  me  cause  is 
made.    In  the  effort  to  abate  the  epi- 
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demic,  a  number  of  individuals — those  of 
expert  knowledge,  those  in  authority,  and 
the  caretakers — become  actively  engaged. 
The  people  are  concerned  because  the 
epidemic  is  a  menace  to  the  public 
health. 

Bnt  in  all  this  we  have  commenced 
with  the  lesolt,  and  worked  backward 

to  the  cause.  "Would  it  not  be  wise  econ- 
omy to  lessen  epidemics  by  giving  in  a 
practical  way  a  little  more  attention  to 
the  causes,  at  least  to  the  predisposing 
causes? 

Students  of  sanatory  science  have  ob- 
served that  many  epidemics  have  their 
origin  in  the  public  schools,  and  that  tiie 
initial  sufferer  is  usually  one  with  low 
vitality.  The  nutritive  balance  has  been 
disturbed  to  such  a  degree  that  when 
the  organism  is  assailed  by  antagonistic 
forces,  its  feeble  resistance  cannot  over- 
come the  onslaught,  and  it  succumbs. 
Because  of  the  Mterogeneous  character 
and  the  intimate  association  of  the  pupils 
in  our  public  schools,  the  children  of  like 
weakened  resistance  succumb,  and  the 
epidemic  is  established,  its  virulence  be- 
ing dependent  upon  its  extent,  the  en- 
vironments, and  the  inherent  resistive 
forces  of  the  pupils.  A  rational  proce- 
dure, therefore,  in  lessening  epidemics 
would  be  to  raise  the  standard  of  health. 

Even  from  a  purely  educational  view- 
point the  plan  we  advocate  has  abundant 
justification.  We  are  lavish  with  our 
expenditure  for  educational  purposes, 
and  we  believe  that  the  results  more  than 
warrant  the  outlay.  We  require  the  at- 
tendance of  children  at  school.  We  pro- 
vide excellent  imtmctors  and  all  the 
facilities,  such  as  textbooks  and  appli- 
ances, but  the  principal  factor  in  this 
educational  problem  is  dismissed  with  no 
further  thought  than  that  of  attendance 
for  a  specified  number  of  days.  There 
is  of  course  the  usual  perfunctory  re- 
port of  progreM — ^but  everyone  who  has 
bad  any  experience  in  educational  work 
knows  that  more  could  be  accomplished 
with  the  effort  put  forth  if  some  atten- 
tion were  paid  to  the  physical  condition 
of  our  boys  and  girls. 

An  educator.  Dr.  Thwing  I  believ^  in 
speaking  of  the  adverse  conditions  under 

liau  iz.— 15] 


which  our  schools  are  laboring,  called 
particular  attention  to  the  physical  de- 
fects of  pupils.  Among  the  various  ail- 
ments with  which  children  are  aiBicted, 
he  mentioned  four  as  the  common  causes 
for  backward  pupils,  viz,  defective  vision, 
defective  hearing,  post-nasal  growths  or 
"adenoids,"  and  bad  teeth. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  pupils 
are  retarded  in  their  mental  devewp- 
ment  by  these  and  other  physical  defecte, 
consequently  the  necessity  arises  for  ex- 
aminations to  be  made  by  men  competent 
in  their  respective  professions,  with  a 
view  of  calling  the  parents'  attention  to 
these  defects  while  remedial  measures 
may  still  effect  a  cure. 

If  this  were  done,  many  cases  of  in- 
cipient tuberculosis  or  heart  disease 
would  receive  timely  attention.  Would 
children  with  defective  vision  or  impaired 
hearing  be  permitted  to  be  handicapped 
for  want  of  attention  ?  Would  thousands 
of  children,  having  the  typical  expres- 
sion of  the  "mouth-breather,"  whose 
mental  growth  is  retarded  and  whose 
physical  development  is  hindered  if  not 
actually  deformed  by  the  presence  of 
post-nasal  growths,  be  consigned  to  an 
unequal  contest  in  life,  simply  because 
a  comparatively  trifling  operation  is  ne- 
cessary, a  procedure  requiring  scarcely 
more  than  a  minute ! 

Another  problem,  important  because  it 
underlies  the  very  existence  of  physical 
being,  is  nutrition.  It  is  fundamentally 
vital.  It  is  the  physiological  basis  upon 
which  physical,  mental,  and  moral  de- 
velopment are  dependent. 

A  well-balanced  nutrition  presupposes 
wholesome  food  and  perfect  digestive  or- 
gans. Having  these,  with  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  the  latter,  normal  digestion, 
absorption,  and  assimilation  naturally 
result,  and  with  normal  excretory  fxmc- 
tions,  the  nutritive  balance  is  main- 
tained. 

In  this  scheme  of  nutrition,  nature  has 
made  provision  for  a  thorough  trituration 
of  the  food.  The  mechanism  designed 
for  the  purpose  is  accurately  adapted, 
and  operates  with  a  nicety  and  precision 
that  is  marvelous.  For  example,  so  ex- 
quisitely sensitive  are  the  teeth  to  the 
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presence  of  hard  matter  between  tiiem 
that  without  consciouB  effort  we  are  en- 
abled to  know  whether  the  process  of 
mastication  is  completed  or  not.  That 
80  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  obvious 
purpose  of  this  sense  is  due,  in  many 
instances,  to  the  habit  of  bolting  food, 
acquired  by  children  because  of  imperfect 
teeth. 

Truth  compels  us  to  say  that  we  do 
not  take  the  time  to  acquaint  our  pa- 
tients with  the  manifold  provisions  of 
the  oral  mechanism  to  secure  ua  against 
ill  health.  As  a  result,  the  teeth  are  re- 
garded, by  many  at  least,  as  something 
in  the  nature  of  adventitious  organs  that 
sooner  or  later  will  be  lost.  The  con- 
sequences  of  this  mistakoi  idea  can  be 
seen  in  the  chUdren. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  attention  ia 
being  given  to  oral  hygiene,  a  series  of 
examinations  were  made  by  myself  in  our 
public  schools.  In  all,  247  pupils  were 
examined.  For  the  purpose  of  noting 
progressive  changes  within  certain  age 
limits,  the  number  was  divided  into  three 
groups. 

Of  fifty-one  pupils,  aged  six  and  seven 
years,  but  eight  had  absolutely  perfect 
first  permanent  molars.  Four  had  good 
deciduous  teeth,  three  had  theirs  filled. 
Of  a  total  of  1036  teeth,  deciduous  and 
permanent,  436  were  defective  in  a  vary- 
ing d^ree.  In  twenty-five  children,  the 
number  of  defective  teeth  exceeded  that 
of  the  intact  ones.  Eleven  had  putrescent 
roots.  Congested  gums  were  observed  in 
many,  and  green  stain  in  nearly  all  cases. 
Eight  used  the  brush  daily  with  good  re- 
sults, and  four  occasionally. 

In  the  second  group  of  children  of 
from  eight  to  eleven  yeara,  eighly-^z  pre- 
sented the  following  conditions:  lliir- 
teen  had  good  first  permanent  molars. 
Of  these  six  had  theirs  filled.  Eleven  had 
one  or  more  fillings  in  their  teeth;  six- 
teen showed  badly  broken-down  molars ; 
thirty-two  had  from  one  to  nine  roots, 
of  which  some  were  decidedly  putrescent; 
in  twenty-one  the  number  of  defective 
teeth  exceeded  that  of  the  perfect  ones. 
Of  a  total  of  1781  teeth,  637  were  carious. 
About  one  pupil  out  of  seven  used  the 
brush  daily  and  effectively.  Congested 


gums  were  a  feature  of  this  group,  due 
undoubtedly  to  the  effort  of  the  erapt- 
ing  permanent  teeth  to  dislocU:e  nnab- 
sorbed  roots  of  broken-down  arduous 

teeth. 

In  the  third  group  of  110  pupils,  com- 
prising those  from  eleven  to  fifteen  years, 
the  following  conditions  were  noticed: 
Fifteen  had  good  first  permanent  molars, 
nearly  all  filled,  as  well  as  the  full  num- 
ber of  teeth  for  their  respective  ages.  In 
every  Instance  excellent  care  of  ihe  teeth 
was  evident.  Thirty-eight  had  one  or 
more  fillings  in  their  teeth;  in  twenty- 
five,  from  two  to  four  first  permanent 
molars  were  decayed  beyond  help;  nine- 
teen had  one  or  more  of  fhem  extracted; 
eighteen  had  (me  or  more  pntrescent 
roots.  Of  a  total  of  2616  teeth,  636  were 
defective.  Congested  gums  and  sordes 
were  marked  in  many  cases.  The  brush 
was  used  by  a  majority,  but  only  occa- 
sionally, consequently  with  little  result. 

This  is  a  brief  summaiy  of  the  notes 
of  the  examinations,  and  it  conveys  but 
an  imperfect  idea  of  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions that  were  found.  Comment  is 
uzmecessary  further  than  to  state  that 
those  children  who  in  early  youth  were 
taught  the  use  of  the  brush  and  whose 
deciduous  teeth  received  attention,  be- 
stowed diligent  care  upon  their  teeth  as 
they  advanced  io  years.  Their  mouthis 
were  healthy.  Moreover,  as  far  as  conld 
he  learned,  they  possessed  keen  mental 
faculties.  Their  nervous  system  was  not 
impaired  from  toxic  infection  resnlting 
from  *T)acterial  digestion," 

There  is  a  phase  of  disease-process 
made  evident  by  this  examination  that 
I  wish  to  emphasize,  since  the  oral  cavity 
occupies  a  most  important  relation 
thereto,  and  also  because  it  involves  a 
consideration  of  the  causative  factors  in 
disease.  The  subject  may  be  profitably 
studied  by  dentists. 

Disease,  from  a  hacteriologic  view- 
point, ma^  be  reg^ed  as  a  conflict  of 
the  organism  wit£  an  invading  army  of 
germs.  Either  the  organism  will  con- 
quer, or  having  been  weakened  by  con- 
tinued toxic  infection  and  being  assailed 
by  a  terrific  onslaught,  succumb.  TioRt- 
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ment  of  disease  therefore  reaolves  itself 
into  ways  and  means  of  assisting  nature 
in  overcoming  the  invading  army. 

Prevention  of  disease  lies  in  the  di- 
rection  of  intercepting  the  army  before 
it  has  succeeded  in  invading  the  organ- 
ism; or,  if  we  fail  in  this,  in  so  strength- 
ening the  outposts  that  no  vantage 
ground  can  be  secured.  Continuing  the 
metaphor,  the  mouth  is  an  outpost,  the 
most  accessible  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
portant <Hie  of  the  hnmau  body.  There- 
fore, in  the  scheme  of  defense,  eternal 
rigilance  mnst  be  maintained  at  this 
spot. 

It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that 
all  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  are 
due  to  vegetable  micro-organisms,  termed 
bacteria.  While  we  have  other  micro- 
organinns,  snch  as  the  yeasts  and  mold 
fungi,  we  are  concerned  with  bacteria 
8l(me,  with  the  exception  of  a  yeast  fun- 
gus— the  oidium  albicans — the  exciting 
cause  of  thrndi. 

Bacteria  require  soil  conditions  suit- 
able for  their  growth  and  reproduction. 
Under  favorablB  conditions  this  repro- 
duction may  be  very  rapid.  According 
to  Cohn,  one  coccus  in  three  days  may 
produce  the  enormous  number  of  46,000,- 
000,000,000.  Miller  has  shown  that  in 
the  mouth  multiplication  takes  place 
with  amazing  rapidity,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  mouth  may  become  a  focus 
of  systemic  infection. 

The  studies  of  Killer  and  Yignal  have 
shown  that  over  twenty  kinds  of  bacteria 
may  be  found  in  the  month.  Some  of 
these  are  pyogenic  bacteria,  which  are 
almost  constantly  present.  In  addition 
to  montik  bacteria  proper,  the  germs  of 
specific  disease  sadi  as  pneumonia,  tu- 
berculosis, diphtheria,  the  eruptive  fevers 
and  others,  are  occasionally  found,  and 
become  an  element  of  grave  danger  if 
the  normal  resistance  of  the  body  from 
some  cause  is  diminished. 

As  already  referred  to,  the  health  of 
the  individual  depends  upon  the  main- 
tenazice  of  the  proper  equilibrium  of  cell 
activity  and  cell  nntriuon.  If  this  be 
disturbed,  the  resistance  is  diminished. 
Such  disturbance  of  the  nutritive  bal- 
ance is  frequently  produced  in  the  fol- 


lowing manner:  The  cell  function  is 
inhibited  by  the  absorption  into  the  sys- 
tem of  toxic  products,  either  ptomains 
or  toxins.  Ptomains  are  the  result  of 
fermentive  changes.  They  are  putre- 
factive alkfdoids,  irritating  either  in 
the  alimentary  canal  or  when  absorbed. 
Headache  is  the  common  symptom. 

Any  poisonous  alkaloid  of  bacterial  ori- 
gin is  a  toxin.  Being  diffusible,  these 
toxins  quickly  produce  systemic  effects, 
and  because  of  ^eir  virulence  death  may 
ensue  before  any  considerable  dissemina- 
tion  of  the  pathogenic  micro-organism, 
of  which  they  are  the  product,  has  taken 
place.  To  these  septic  products  great 
importance  has  been  attributed  in  re- 
cent years,  because  of  their  bearing  upon 
the  etiologjr  of  disease. 

Thus,  with  an  nnhy^enic  mouth  as  a 
culture  medium  for  ba!cterial  growth,  we 
can  readUy  see  what  the  consequences 
must  be.  The  food,  in  its  passage 
through  a  filthy,  germ-laden  mouth,  is 
liter^y  loaded  with  bacteria.  Usually 
in  such  mouths  mastication,  at  best,  is 
imperfect.  The  result,  with  an  exc^ 
of  bacterial  life  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
is  virtually  the. same  as  if  the  food  were 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  bacteria  in 
a  test  tube.  A  ''bacterial  digestion,"  as 
Miller  termed  it,  or  putrefaction  with 
the  production  of  ptomains,  takes  place. 
Gastro-intestiual  disturbance,  often  se- 
vere in  character,  is  the  local  effect, 
while  the  systemic  effect  is  various. 

In  the  children  examined  a  number 
gave  evidence  of  toxic  infections.  They 
were  pale,  listless,  apathetic,  gave  a  his- 
tory of  headache,  and  were  unable  to  cope 
with  their  studies.  In  some  pupils,  who 
were  from  one  to  three  years  behind  their 
proper  grade,  actually  repulsive  condi- 
tions of  the  mouths  existed.  These  un- 
fortunates were  being  deprived  of  their 
measure  of  education,  besides  endanger- 
ing the  health  of  the  school  by  reason  of 
their  susceptibility  to  infectious  disease. 
Pathogenic  bacteria,  finding  here  a 
weakened  resistance,  may  easily  gain  a 
foothold. 

To  be  sure,  the  resistive  forces,  snch 
as  the  phagocytic  action  of  the  leucocytes 
and  wandering  connective  tissue  cells, 
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ss  well  as  the  germicidal  character  of 
some  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  usually 
destroy  the  invading  micro-organisms; 
but  when  the  principal  resistive  force — 
that  is,  some  inherent  quality  of  Ihe  cell 
substance  and  its  ability  to  functionate 
properly — ^is  impaired,  as  occurs  with 
ptoioain  absorption,  the  contest  becomes 
a  doubtful  one. 

The  relation  of  the  oral  caviiy  to  dis- 
eases of  the  upper  respiratory  apparatus 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Associated  with 
the  mouth  and  adjoinin^^  parts  are  masses 
of  lymphoid  or  adenoid  tissue,  which 
may  b«:ome  the  seat  of  inflammation. 
Such  large  masses  are  the  tonsils,  hav- 
ing recesses  or  crypts.  Throughout  the 
pharynx  are  numerous  crypts,  the  walls 
of  which  are  surrounded  with  lymphoid 
tiraue.  These  crypts  are  frequently  in- 
volved. Across  the  vault  of  the  pharynx 
a  considerable  mass  of  lymphoid  tisane 
exists,  termed  the  pharyngeal  gland, 
which  when  hjrpertrophied  coostitutes 
"adenoids,"  with  their  attendant  evils. 

Inasmuch  as  the  action  of  pyogenic 
cocci  produces  local  irritation,  we  can 
readily  account  for  the  subacute  or 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  lymphoid 
tissue,  and  the  resulting  exudations  that 


are  sudi  a  distressing  feature  in  ca- 
tarrhal conditions  of  the  throat. 

Within  the  limitations  of  a  paper  of 
this  character,  little  more  than  a  mere 
reference  to  a  few  disease  conditions  and 
their  causation,  as  far  as  the  mouth  is  a 
predisposing  factor,  can  be  attempted. 

If  the  people  are  taught  to  understand 
the  intimate  relation  existing  between 
neglected  oral  conditions  and  faulty 
physiological  processes ;  if  the  reasons  for 
various  ill-defined  symptoms,  collectively 
termed  malaise,  in  the  children  be  made 
clear;  if  tliey  are  shown  that  the  viml^ice 
if  not  the  frequency  of  epidemics  may  be 
lessened,  the  purpose  we  have  in  view 
will  be  gradually  effected.  We  must  ad- 
duce reasons — the  thing  to  do  is  to  set 
people  to  thinking;  they  will  then  real- 
ize that  from  the  standpoint  of  self-in- 
terest alone,  diligent  care  of  the  teeth, 
the  deciduous  as  well  as  the  permanent, 
will  tenfold  repay  itself  by  greater  in- 
tellectual achievements,  by  bodily  vigor, 
and  by  probity  of  character. 

Our  purpose  in  promoting  this  cause 
must  be  largely  altruistic.  Unless  we  are 
willing  to  accept  this  view,  we  lay  our- 
selves open  to  the  charge  of  advocating 
a  measure  from  ulterior  motives. 


HABITUAIi  MOUTH-BREATHING  ANB  CONSBQUUNT  MALOOCIiU- 

BION  OF  THE  TEETH. 


(Keod  before  the  SuBquduuma  Dental  Association,  at  its  foiiy-flith  annual  meeting,  at 

Williamsport,  May  20,  1908.) 


EVEBY  era  brings  changes  in  all  lines 
of  thought  and  work,  which  must 
be  followed  if  progression  toward 
perfection  be  our  aim.  A  little  observsr 
tion  and  reflection  will  demonstrate  how 
well  this  thought  applies  to  our  profes- 
sion. It  is  indeed  very  gratifying  to  us 
to  note  how  each  year  brings  about  a 
closer  affiliation  of  our  profession  with 


the  medical  profession,  and  how  these 
two  are  working  together  in  greater  har- 
mony every  day  in  order  to  solve  the 
problems  so  essential  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  and  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. This  statement  could  probably  not 
be  better  exemplified  than  by  pointing  to 
the  close  alliance  existing  between  rhin- 
ology  and  orthodontia. 
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The  author  by  no  means  wishes  to  be 
nndentood  to  believe  that  the  problems 
to  vhich  his  article  refers  have  been 
Bohed;  but  doubtlees  a  great  deal  was 
accomplished  when  the  rbinologist  came 
to  recognize  the  relation  between  nasal 
obstruction  and  malocclusion  of  the  teeth 
through  enforced  mouth-breathing,  and 
when  the  dentist  came  to  observe  the 
symptoms  of  nasal  obstruction  and  to 
know  its  invariable  result  as  manifested 
in  his  field  of  labor. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  all 
familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  the  nose, 
in  which  term  we  include  the  passage 
leading  from  the  external  and  visible 
part  back  to  the  naso-phaiynx.  I  shall 
very  briefly  review  some  of  the  physiology 
of  the  nose,  since  by  so  doing  it  will  prob- 
ably be  easier  to  make  deductions.  The 
nose  has  four  general  functions,  respira- 
tory, auditory,  olfactory,  and  vocal.  It 
is  the  first  of  these  four  functions  that 
we  shall  consider  in  this  discussion. 
The  nose,  not  the  mouth,  is  the  organ 
which  nature  intends  us  to  use  in  the 
first  step  of  respiration,  as  is  shown  by 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  air 
during  ite  passage  through  Hiis  oi^^. 
The  air  entering  Sie  nostril  is  first  filtered 
from  dust  and  other  foreign  particles  by 
the  small  hairs  which  grow  in  the  ves- 
tibute  of  the  nose.  This  filtering  of  the 
air  is  also  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
moist  mucous  membrane,  since  through 
the  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  tur- 
binates all  tibe  air  ent^ing  the  nose 
oomes  in  contact  with  some  part  of  the 
membrane,  which  catches  the  dust, 
thereby  preventing  it  from  entering  the 
lungs. 

^Lospired  air  is  both  colder  and  drier 
than  expired  air.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  through  a  large  blood 
supply  secretes  a  great  amoimt  of  fluid, 
which  moistens  the  air,  and  it  has  been 
demonstrated  by  actual  test  that  after 
normally  inspired  air  has  entered  the 
naso-pharynx  it  has  been  wanned  to  al- 
most the  normal  body  temperature,  so 
that  when  it  enters  the  lungs  it  has  been 
moistened  and  warmed. 

The  last  function  is  a  vital  one,  and 
one  wh^  akme  raiders  it  very  desirable 


that  every  individual  should  breathe 
through  the  nose.  The  mucous  secretion 
has  a  more  or  less  germicidal  action.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Piaget  that 
the  posterior  nasal  cavity  is  nearly  free 
from  germs.  He  says  that  the  mucous  se- 
cretion is  absolutely  fatal  to  the  anthrax 
and  diphtheric  bacilli,  to  some  forms  of 
streptococci  and  stephylococci,  to  the 
colon  bacillus,  and  to  some  other  germs. 
Lake  had  cover-glass  preparations  made 
from  the  nasal  secretions  of  fifty  tu- 
berculous patients  in  whose  sputum  tu- 
bercle bacilli  were  present,  and  in  only 
one  ease  were  tubercle  bacilli  found.  I 
could  cite  quite  a  number  of  experiments 
showing  the  results  of  a  similar  germi- 
cidal action  of  tiie  mucus  of  the  nose. 
Normal  respiration  is  always  carried  on 
through  the  nose. 

H^itual  month-breathing  is  the  result 
of  continued  nasal  stenosis.  It  is  possi- 
bly incorrect  to  call  it  a  habit,  as  it  be- 
comes a  necessity  where  there  is  stenosis, 
but  I  employ  the  term  "habitual  mouth- 
breathing*  to  distinguish  the  results  of 
permanent  nasal  stenosis  from  those  of 
acute  luisal  stenosis  due  to  acute  rhinitis 
and  to  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in 
the  nasal  cavity;  also  in  order  to  em- 
phasize what  is  implied  in  my  subject, 
i.e.  that,  in  my  opinion,  where  there  is 
continued  nasal  obstruction  necessitating 
breathing  through  the  mouth  and  extend- 
ing to  the  age  of  puberty,  malocclusion 
of  the  teeth  will  result. 

Continued  nasal  obstruction  may  be 
caused  by  one  or  more  of  several  path- 
ological conditions,  namely,  hypertrophy 
of  the  pharyngeal  or  Luschka's  tonsil, 
commonly  called  adenoids,  hypertrophy 
of  the  faucial  tonsils,  h3rpertrophy  of 
the  mucous  membrane  on  the  inferior 
and  middle  turbinates,  chronic  rhinitis, 
polypi,  and  deviation  of  the  septum  of 
the  nose. 

The  signs  of  mouth-breathing  are  so 
very  evident  that  when  one  has  once  seen 
a  typical  case  he  can  hardly  fail  to  rec- 
ognize the  conditions  thereafter.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  earliest  symp- 
toms become  manifest  during  the  sleep- 
ing hours,  as  tiie  irriteted  mucous  tis- 
sues are  more  congested  during  that  time. 
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Owing  to  the  evaporation  of  the  mois- 
ture of  the  pharynx,  a  dryness  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  will  be  experienced  on 
arising  in  the  morning,  often  accom- 
panied by  a  headache.  A  restless  sleep, 
much  tossing  in  bed,  and  snomg  vUl 
be  observed.  The  face  is  usually  elon- 
gated, the  bones  of  the  face  are  under- 
developed, as  the  air-spaces  do  not  have 
the  proper  circulation,  the  nostrils  are 
small,  the  upper  lip  is  short,  and  the  pa- 
tient will  complain  of  a  constant  cold  in 
the  head.  The  face  looks  dull  and  ex- 
pressionless, and  where  adenoids  are  pres- 
ent, owing  to  the  closing  up  of  tiie 
Eustachian  tube,  there  is  an  improper 
balance  of  atmospheric  pressure,  causing 
impwrment  of  hearing,  and  on  this  ac- 
count school  teachers  will  accuse  chil- 
dren of  being  inattentive  at  school. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  oftentimes  com- 
pletely lost,  the  chin  recedes,  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  is  high,  the  dental  arches  are 
contracted,  and  tiie  teeth  are  in  maloc- 
clusion. There  are  also  digestive  dis- 
turbances present,  and  the  chest  is  flat 
or  depressed. 

As  withont  doubt  ad^oids  are  the 
cause  of  more  pronounced  pathological 
conditions  in  and  about  the  mouth  than 
any  other  cause  of  nasal  stenosis,  they 
should  be  most  seriously  considered.  On 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  naso-pharynx, 
just  back  of  the  choanse  of  the  nose,  there 
is  normally  a  small  amount  of  lymphoid 
tissue,  consisting  of  round  cells  held  to- 
gether by  a  smdl  amount  of  connective 
tissue.  When  this  lymphoid  tissue  be- 
comes hypertrophied  and  fills  up  the 
greater  portion  or  all  of  the  naso-' 
pharynx,  nasal  stenosis  will  result.  It  is 
a  question  not  yet  solved  why  this  tis- 
sue should  hypertrophy.  Some  authori- 
ties attribute  it  to  heredity  and  others 
to  malnutrition.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Reading  Med- 
ical and  the  Reading  Dental  Societies, 
the  essayist  of  the  evening  attributed  it 
to  improper  ventilation  and  over-heat- 
ing of  houses.  He  made  the  claim  that 
the  excessively  warm  and  foul  air  pro- 
duces irritation  on  the  mucous  membrane 
and  a  consequent  enlargement  of  this 
tissue.   'The  cause  giren,  while  a  new 


one,  seems  to  be  very  plausible.  These 
excessive  growths  have  been  observed  in 
children  from  three  months  upward,  and 
usually  disappear  about  puberty,  but 
have  still  been  observed  in  old  pec^le. 
Enlargement  of  the  pharyngeal  toosil— 
adenoids — ^is  usually  accompanied  by  en- 
largement of  the  faucial  tonsils.  Hyper- 
trophied faucial  tonsils  alone  very  sel- 
dom produce  mouth-breathing,  unless 
they  are  so  excessively  enlarged  as  to 
close  up  the  entire  oro-phaiynx,  which 
very  rarely  occurs. 

When  these  pathological  conditions  of 
the  pharynx  are  present  there  is  only 
one  remedy,  namely,  the  removal  of  these 
organs  by  surgical  means.  There  is  no 
medicament  which  will  reduce  this  hy- 
pertrophy, and  no  conscientious  and 
competent  rhinologist  will  treat  the  con- 
dition by  therapeutic  means,  except  in 
order  to  reduce  an  acute  inflammation 
before  operating. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  membrane  cover- 
ing the  inferior  and  middle  turbinates 
probably  comes  next  in  order  of  fre- 
quency in  causing  mouth-breathing.  This 
membrane  is  very  rich  in  reins,  and  is 
similar  to  erectile  tissue  therefore  it  is 
very  easily  irritated  and  ^ai^;ed.  As 
the  air  passes  through  the  middle  meatus 
of  the  nose  it  passes  between  thrae  two 
bones,  and  we  can  readily  see  how  an 
enlargement  of  the  tissues  covering  these 
bones  can  obstruct  the  passage. 

As  the  preceding  causes  of  nasal  ete- 
nosis  are  instrumental  in  producing  more 
than  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
of  mouth-breathing,  I  shall  not  take  up 
the  remaining  causes,  having  mentioned 
them  before  in  this  paper. 

It  was  at  one  time  ttiought  that  wiUi 
very  few  exceptions  the  form  that  maloc- 
clusion of  the  teeth  assumes  in  sufferers 
from  nasal  stenosis  was  confined  to  the 
first  division  of  class  U  (Angle's  clasa- 
fication),  namely,  to  a  distal  occlusion  of 
the  lower  teeth  and  a  contraction  of  the 
maxilla,  accompanied  by  a  protrusion  of 
the  upper  anterior  teeth.  This  was,  hovr- 
ever,  a  mistake.  Prom  my  limited  col- 
lection of  models,  I  can  show  more  cases 
in  which  the  form  of  malocclusion  of 
the  teeth  of  mouth-breathers  has  assumed 
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the  form  of  the  first  class  than  of  all 
others  combmed.  The  case  which  I 
would  present  to  you  is  that  of  a  boy 
fourteen  years  old,  in  which  we  have 
an  anterior  protrosicm  belonging  to  the 
first  class.  The  atooids  in  tida  case 
were  removed  one  year  before  the  pa- 
tient presented  himself  for  orthodontic 
treatment,  and  a  special  effort  had  been 
made  on  his  part  to  oTcrcome  the  habit 
of  mouth-breathing.  Eight  here  let  me 
say  that  even  after  the  cause  of  nasal 
stenosis  has  been  removed,  patients  from 
force  of  habit  will  breathe  through  the 
month,  and  special  efforts  must  be  made 
on  their  part  to  breathe  through  the 
nose,  often  occasioning  the  necessity  of 
wearing  a  bandage  around  the  chin  and 
over  the  head  at  night,  as  this  is  the 
time  when  they  will  persist  in  breathing 
through  the  mouth. 

The  greatest  facial  deformity  occurs 
in  cases  coming  under  class  II,  division 
1,  in  which  there  is  an  excessive  protru- 
sion. 

I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  malocclu- 
sion due  to  mouth-breathing  which  re- 
solved itself  into  a  third  class  case, 
neither  do  I  know  of  any  records  of  such 
cases. 

Several  theories  have  been  advanced 
as  to  the  factors  which  directly  cause 
these  conditions  of  malocclusion.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  malocclusion  is  due 
to  a  combination  of  several  of  the  causes 
held  responsible  for  it,  namely,  perverted 
muscular  action  and  abnoimiu  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  I  believe  that  the  form 
which  the  malocclusion  will  finally  as- 
sume is  due  to  the  particular  time  of  life 
when  month-breatiiing  is  established. 
Let  me  briefly  state  my  reasons  for  th^ 
opinions.  When  the  mouth  is  open,  sev- 
eral muscles  are  put  on  tension,  causing 
pressure  on  the  upper  and  in  some  cases 
on  the  lower  teeth.  Without  going  into 
the  anatomy  of  these  parts,  let  me  state 
that  the  buccinator  muscles  have  per- 
haps the  greatest  infiuence  in  the  molding 
of  the  arches.  The  buccinator  and  the 
orbicularis  oris  work  in  harmony,  as  may 
be  observed  in  mastication  by  the  pulling 
of  the  lips  to  the  side  on  which  we  masti- 
cate, and  to  the  orbicularis  oris  are  at- 


tached the  risorius  and  the  zygomatic! 
major  and  minor,  which  cross  in  the 
molar  region  and  are  stretched  when 
the  mouth  is  open.  The  anterior  part  of 
the  superficial  portion  of  the  masseter 
crosses  the  molar  region  from  its  origin 
in  the  malar  process  and  zygomatic  arch. 
The  pressure  of  these  muscles,  while  it 
is  not  very  great,  exerts  a  great  influence 
in  the  molding  of  the  arches,  owing  to 
the  constancy  of  their  action.  It  is  gen- 
erally, known  among  dentists  that  the 
pressure  of  the  orbicularis  oris  will  force 
a  labially  erupted  canine  into  position  if 
there  is  room  for  its  eruption,  and  when 
the  combined  actions  of  all  the  afore- 
named muscles  are  put  into  play,  they 
will  certainly  exert  some  influence  for 
evil. 

When  the  mouth  is  closed,  the  tongue 
lies  against  the  roof,  filling  the  entire 
oral  space  laterally,  and  must  conse- 
quently ]fe  considered  as  a  factor  in  pre- 
venting the  buccal  teeth  from  encroach- 
ing into  the  oral  space.  When  the  mouth 
is  open  the  tongue  lies  on  the  floor,  thus 
its  antagonistic  effect  upon  any  of  the 
factors  causing  contraction  of  the  upper 
arch  is  lost,  and  it  exerts  its  influence 
on  the  lower  arch  alone,  whidi  in  very 
many  cases  is  not  at  all  contracted. 

Wlien  the  mouth  is  closed  during 
normd  respiration  there  is  a  negative 
pressure  in  the  oral  cavity  and  a  positive 
pressure  in  the  nasal  cavity.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  negative  pressure  in  the  oral 
cavity  has  been  measured  by  an  instru- 
ment devued  for  this  purpose,  and  can 
also  be  demonstrated  in  the  following 
manner:  Close  the  mouth  and  teeth, 
then  drop  the  mandible  a  fraction  of  an 
inch,  allowing  the  lips  to  remain  closed, 
and  the  cheeks  will  be  drawn  between  the 
buccal  teeth;  if  the  lips  are  opened,  a 
^ight  smacking  sound  will  be  heard, 
wmch  is  caused  by  the  air  rushing  into 
the  montti  to  fill  ihe  vacuum  chamber 
formed  when  the  mouth  was  closed.  The 
drawing  of  the  cheeks  between  the  buccal 
teeth  in  the  first  place  was  produced  by 
the  suction  chamber  present  in  the  closed 
mouth. 

This,  I  Hiink,  is  an  explanation  for 
the  high  palate  which  we  meet  in  some  of 
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the  cases  of  mouth-brea&ing.  As  be- 
fore stated,  normally  a  negative  pressure 
exists  in  the  mouth  and  a  positive  pres- 
sure in  the  nose,  which  tends  to  hold 
down  the  floor  of  the  nose,  which  is  the 
roof  of  the  mouth;  but  in  the  mouth- 
breather  the  conditions  are  reversed — a 
positive  preraure  exists  in  the  month  and 
a  greatly  diminished  or  negative  one  in 
the  nasal  cavity,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
deduce  that  a  high  vault  will  thereby  be 
produced. 

Dr.  Frederick  S.  McKay  states  that 
the  cases  of  malocclusion  resulting  from 
mouth-breathing  which  are  of  class  I 
present  this  form  because  mouth-breath- 
ing was  established  after  the  eruption 
and  locking  of  the  inclined  planes  of  the 
cusps  of  the  first  permanent  molars. 

At  about  the  age  of  five  or  six  years 
the  deciduous  molars  are  considerably 
abraded,  so  that  the  occlusal  surface  pre- 
sents almost  a  flat  surface.  The  glenoid 
fosses,  in  which  the  condyles  of  the  man- 
dible rest,  are  almost  flat  instead  of  cup- 
ehaped,  thus  giving  the  mandible  a  wide 
range  of  movement,  and  allowing  an  oc- 
clusion which  is  not  very  well  supported 
in  one  position.  If  we  therefore  have  a 
patient  of  that  age,  before  the  eruption 
of  the  first  permanent  molar,  who  is  a 
mouth-breather,  the  month  is  opened  and 
in  the  effort  to  obtain  air  the  mandible 
falls  back.  The  first  permanent  molars 
erupt,  but  as  the  mandible  is  held  back 
there  is  a  lack  of  development,  and  the 


condyles  rest  in  the  glenoid  fossae  du- 
tally,  causing  the  lower  molars  to  occnpf 
positions  distal  to  normal  when  hStr 
erupted  and  when  in  occlusion,  establish- 
ing a  case  of  the  second  class. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  first  per- 
manent molars  have  erupted  normallj 
and  have  become  firm  in  their  alveobii 
supports  before  mouth-breathing  is  estab- 
lished, the  inclined  planes  of  the  high 
cusps  of  the  newly  erupted  teeth  will 
drive  the  mandible  into  its  proper  posi- 
tion every  time  the  mouth  is  closed,  and 
the  direct  causes  of  malocclusion  in 
mouth-breathing  will  produce  an  abnor- 
mal condition  of  the  flrst  class. 

Since  we  know  so  well  that  malocclu- 
sion follows  mouth-breathing,  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  recognize  a  case  of  this  kind, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  intelligently  ex- 
plain to  the  parent  the  pathological  con- 
dition present  and  its  serious  conse- 
quences unless  remedied. 

The  dentist  sees  children  in  early  life, 
as  they  begin  to  suffer  from  toothache 
when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  three  or 
four  years.  He  has  then  an  opportunity 
to  watch  for  the  symptoms  of  nasal  ob- 
struction, and  to  advise  the  services  of 
a  competent  rhinologist,  thereby  doing 
credit  to  his  profession,  and  at  the  same 
time  elevating  the  authority  of  the  den- 
tal profession  in  the  opinion  of  the  laity 
and  of  the  medical  profession. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  writings  of  Drs. 
Angle  and  Zeliska. 


FITFAIiliS  IN  DAIIiT  DBNTAIi  PBACTICE. 


Br  rBAHK  W.  D.D.8.,  ClnelmRatl,  Ohio. 


IF  all  beginners  in  dentistry  were  as 
worldly-wise  as  some  are,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  such  a  paper  as 
this.  If  all  dentists,  beginners  and  vet- 
erans in  practice,  would  stop  and  think 
more,  would  try  to  exercise  more  their 
faculty  of  foresight,  this  paper  would  not 


be  required.  In  short,  if  we  all  fairly 
understood  human  nature  in  all  ito 
phases,  we  would  not  need  to  consult  and 

advise  with  each  other  as  to  managing 
our  affairs  in  practice.  As  it  is,  the  den- 
tist wakes  up,  after  a  year  or  two  or 
several  years  of  practice,  to  the  discovery 
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that  next  to  the  mastery  of  his  profes- 
Bional  equipments  a  keen  insight  into  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  his  patients 
is  indispensable  to  his  success  in  practice. 

In  a  number  of  ways  the  dentist  just 
itirtiog  oat  is  liable  to  lay  nets  for  his 
own  fature  entanglement  In  a  few 
years  he  discovers  that  instead  of  being 
engaged  with  new  patients,  daily  per- 
forming new  operations,  in  short,  stead- 
ily maUng  money,  a  large  part,  far  too 
l^e  a  ^axt  of  his  time  is  beina  devoted 
to  doing  over  work  prerionsly  done,  and 
pffisibly — quite  probably — at  a  ncmiinal 
charge. 

.  Among  tl^  innocent  instrumentalities 
contributing  to  this  condition  of  affairs 
is  the  cement  filling.  Do  not  look  sur- 
prised. The  cement  filling  sows  the  seed 
of  more  misunderstanding  between  den- 
tist and  patient  than  ^haps  any  other 
tingle  agency.  If  patients  were  always 
reasonable,  it  might  not  be  so.  Yet  so 
it  actually  is.  Let  us  consider  an  in- 
stance. 

Miss  A.,  stenographer,  declares  a  pref- 
erence for  cement  fillings  in  her  front 
teeth,  for  esthetic  reasom.  She  will  some 
day  have  porcelain  inlays  at  least,  so  she 
sa^ ;  she  cannot  afford  them  now.  You 
explain  that  cement  lasts  only  a  year  or 
two,  when  it  must  be  renewed,  leaving 
her  to  infer  yon  mean  at  her  expense. 
If  you  could  see  into  the  actual  workings 
of  her  mind,  you  would  discover  that  s^ 
is  dwelling  wholly  on  the  question  of 
present  expense,  (Aierishing  a  hope  that 
&e  filling  will  last  as  well  as  gold; 
only  she  says  nothing  of  this,  nor  do  you 
tnspect  it.  You  forget  all  about  Miss  A. 
.  until  four  years  later  she  phones,  asking 
if  you  remember  working  for  her  last 
winter.  Emphamzes  the  fact  that  all 
those  fillings  nave  come  out ;  she  will  call 
at  your  Innch  hour  to  see  you  about  it. 
She  calls.  Not  quite  as  pretty  nor  nearly 
BO  amiable,  you  instantly  decide,  as  for- 
merly. ''I  paid  you  $9  for  those  fillings. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 
(Gathering  clouds,  and  mutterings  of 
tiiunder.)  You  decide  that  inasmuch  as 
Miss  A.  is  a  poor,  hard-working  girl,  you 
will  be  reasonable,  so  you  refill  the  teeth 
at  half  price.  She  explains  that  she  came 


unprepared  to  pay,  not  expecting  to  have 
the  work  done  at  once  and  that  she  will 
call  in  a  day  or  two.  She  never  calls, 
never  pays.  She  ^oes  a  year  or  two  later 
to  some  other  amiable  appearing  dentist, 
abuses  you,  and  pays  him  for  gold  fill- 
ings, because  he  happens  not  to  be  as 
amiable  as  he  looks,  and  insists  on  gold 
or  nothing. 

What  shall  we  do  with  such  patients  ? 
I  have  for  years  made  a  practice  of  dash- 
ing off  on  my  typewriter  a  little  slip  like 
fhu  for  the  reminding  of  all  patients 
whom  I  suspect  may  be  hoping  too  much, 
not  being  impressed  by  what  I  tell  them 
about  cement  and  other  temporary  fill- 
ings: 

This  is  to  remind  me  that  my  dentist  wished 
to  uae  gold  for  filling  my  teeth,  but  that  I 
preferred  the  cement,  which  he  aasuTed  me 
would  need  to  be  done  over  in  a  year  or  two 
at  most,  he  assuming  no  responsibility  {or  its 
lasting. 

(Signed)       Anita  Ahdesboh. 

This  I  ask  the  patient  to  sign,  and  file 
away  tke  carbon  copy,  signature  and  all. 
A  patient  must  be  very  unreascmable  and 
tractions  indeed  not  to  be  brought  up 
standiag  by  having  this  slip  produced  at 
fhe  right  moment.  I  have  found  it  very 
effective.  Of  course,  if  you  have  only 
wealthy  patients  who  do  not  care  what 
you  chaige,  the  case  is  different,  but  even 
wealthy  patients  are  not  always  reason- 
able. 

Here  comes  another  patient,  complain- 
ing of  Dr.  B.,  her  late  cfentist,  because  his 
work  does  not  last — cement,  gutta-per- 
cha, inlays.  Make  her  sign  a  paper. 
She  will  just  as  surely  in  due  time  abuse 
you,  if  you  give  her  half  a  chance.  "The 
dog  that  brings  a  bone  will  carry  one 
away."  The  best  of  people  will  easily 
find  fault  vith  a  dentist  as  they  will 
with  a  physician  or  a  lawyer,  but  espe- 
cially a  dentist,  unless  he  fights  back. 

Of  recent  years  I  refuse  for  the  most 
part  to  make  any  but  gold  fillings — for 
patients  of  the  complaining  class  espe- 
cially. It  pays  to  be  firm  with  such  peo- 
ple, even  to  the  extent  of  driving  them 
away.  I  believe  it  better  policy  many 
times  to  make  gold  fillings  or  inlays  at 
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yonr  usual  rates,  or  on  the  instalment 
plan  for  certain  poor  patients,  rather  than 
to  be  annoyed  by  their  complaints  about 
cement.  Nine  patients  out  of  ten,  even 
intelligent  and  seemingly  appreciative 
patients,  are  not  impressed  by  your  of- 
fering to  do  work  below  your  usual  rates 
because  of  their  inabilil^  to  pay  much, 
lley  will  not  only  accept  the  reduction^ 
but  will  keep  you  waiting  for  your  pay  as 
inconsiderately  as  if  you  had  done  them 
no  favor  whatever.  No  doubt  in  the  end 
they  come  to  believe  you  never  granted 
them  a  reduction. 

There  is  always  a  chance,  in  case  you 
use  gold  for  a  poor  patient,  of  his  or  her 
fortwies  changing  for  the  better.  Then 
you  are  remembered  for  your  durable  fill- 
ings, and  the  patient  returns,  perhaps 
paying  oS  the  old  score. 

The  dentist  needs  to  remember  that 
patients  do  not  enjoy  coming  to  him — 
that  they  demand  permanence  in  the 
work  done.  I  hear  dentists  telling  of 
experimental  operations  of  one  kind  or 
another,  blandly  declaring  that  in  case 
of  failure  they  will  try  still  another  ex- 
periment. Patients  are  much  less  inter- 
ested in  teeth  than  dentists  are,  do  not 
forget  that.  They  do  not  care  a  picayune 
for  the  operation  you  take  so  much  pride 
in — ^not  for  any  length  of  time,  certainly. 
They  may  smile,  and  seem  to  share  your 
triumph,  but  they  do  not  want  to  come 
back,  no  matter  how  enthusiastic  you 
may  be.  They  want  to  go  back  to  the 
grocery,  or  golf,  and  forget  they  ever 
knew  you. 

I  often  say  to  patients  whom  I  sus- 
pect of  only  half  listening,  "Now  I  think 
you  are  not  impressed  vrith  what  I  am 
telling  you.  Let  me  repeat  this,"  and  I 
look  them  squarely  in  the  eye,  to  make 
sure  that  they  heed  my  words. 

Another  pitfall  is  the  matter  of  en- 
gagements. Mrs.  0.  calls  for  an  exam- 
ination, makes  an  appointment  for  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  casually  re- 
marking that  you  may  expect  her  cer- 
tainly the  day  after,  if  she  fails  to  come 
tomorrow.  Now,  no  matter  whether  you 
are  doing  anything  or  not,  do  not  fail 
to  call  her  back  and  put  her  right  as  to 
that.   Women  are  innocently  selfish  and 


inconsiderate,  having  usually  no  idea  of 
business  promptness,  although  there  art 
many  exceptions,  of  course.  The  dratist 
wholly  fails  in  a  duty  to  himself  and  hit 
patient  if  he  does  not  then  and  there  fnllr 
explain  that  an  engagement  which  bindi 
him  must  bind  his  patient  too.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  will  discover  just 
there  that  women  are  generous,  also,  to 
a  fault,  when  they  come  fully  to  un- 
derstand the  case:  A  lady  will  often  say. 
"If  you  have  a  chance  to  work  for  some- 
one else,  do  not  let  my  engagem^t  in- 
terfere." Yet  many  will  show  fight  if 
you  give  their  time,  even  five  minutes  of 
it,  to  another. 

The  dentist  who  would  avoid  misun- 
derstandings and  entanglements  must 
constantly  be  explaining  things  to  pa- 
tients. It  is  poor  policy  to  displease  a 
patient,  who  may  be  a  member  of  a 
family  of  patients,  either  actual  or  poten- 
tial. So,  of  all  things,  firmly  insist  on 
rules  as  to  engagements. 

The  telephone  oigagement  presents 
unusually  embarrassing  diflBculties  for 
the  dentist  After  much  considering  of 
the  matter  I  usually  reply  to  a  request 
by  phone  for  a  sitting,  that  I  will  give 
definite  time  for  an  examination,  and  will 
work  at  that  time,  provided  some  "tangi- 
ble" case  does  not  actually  present  in  tiie 
office,  beforehand,  or  at  the  same  time. 
Yet  upon  any  understanding,  a  dentist 
is  liable  to  have  half  a  day,  or  all  of  a 
day,  as  has  happened  with  me,  frittered 
away  in  examinations  that  yield  not  a 
dollar.  (I  should  like  to  hear  what  you 
do  with  such  cases.) 

It  is  good  practice  to  invite  patients 
to  call  for  an  examination  whenever  they 
please.  I  often  explain  to  patiente 
the  complications  liable  to  involve  me 
in  loss  through  making  appointments 
by  telephone;  then  I  always  try  to  make 
examinations  promptly,  when  they  drop 
in.  By  explaining  to  the  patient  in  your 
chair  that  you  will  do  the  same  for  him, 
when  he  chances  to  call  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, he  is  kept  in  good  humor.  Still, 
it  is  often  hard  to  accommodate  all  com- 
ers, and  this  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  in 
practicing  dentistry. 

I  think  it  a  good  plan  to  enunciate 
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one's  principles  in  practice  to  patients 
on  suitable  occasions.  Thus,  when  an 
estimate  is  required,  in  advance,  while 
I  recognize  a  patients  right  to  know 
somethmg,  approximately,  of  the  cost,  I 
find  it  an  advantage  to  announce  my 
opiiu<m  that  a  dentist  is  entitled  to  a 
inrofessiona]  fee.  Perhaps  I  would  even 
say  that  I  do  not  really  care  to  figure  very 
closely,  wWe  bo  mu^  l^at  is  really  in- 
determinable is  involved,  but  claim  a 
right  to  expect  a  good,  round  professional 
fee.  I  may  even  cite  the  instances  in 
which  my  zuxtdoor  neighbor,  an  ^e-and- 
ear  specialist,  charges  two  dollars,  five 
dollars,  for  a  consultation.  If  a  dentist 
fails  to  remind  his  patrons  occasionally 
of  his  professional  attitude,  there  is  little 
danger  of  their  thrusting  a  reminder 
upon 

How  to  meet  the  patient  who  protests 
against  a  reasonable  bill  is  a  study  in 
iteelf.  You  may  argue  half  a  day  witii 
some  such  people,  to  no  purpose.  Often  a 
patient  of  this  kind  will  be  subdued  most 
easily  by  a  species  of  ridicule,  such  as  is 
expressed  in  your  saying,  '1  do  not  con- 
sider forty  dollars  much  of  a  bill.  I  have 
done  five  or  six  times  that  much  for  some 
patients."  I  have  occBsitoially  c(Hnpletely 
floored  an  obstreperous  patient  by  l^is 
simple  speech. 

Thrust  out  yotir  chest  and  don't  be 
mealy-mouthed,  that  is  about  the  amount 
of  it  Too  many  dentists  know  nothing 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  tact.  Here 
comes  a  woman  obviously  bent  on  pick- 
ing a  row  with  yon.  She  comes  at  you 
with  fire  in  her  eye,  assails  you  with 
words  of  denunciation  snd  all  but  calls 
you  a  horse-thief. 

Of  course  your  first  impulse  is  to  get 
mad  and  talk  back.  But  a  better  way  is 
to  say  calmly,  '*Sit  down,  w^qf^nm^  and 
let  U8  inquire  fnlly  into  this.  Sit  down, 
please,"  and  then  you  smile  pleasantly, 
if  not  too  greatly  outraged.  If  you  can 
smile  anyhow,  you  are  a  general  indeed, 
and  will  presently  win  your  fight.  Let 
her  talk  awhile,  blow  off  steam,  mort  and 
bUthn-.  Af  tershe  has  worn  herself  out — 
which  will  not  take  Itmg,  if  you  only  look 
patient,  and  keep  still — you  may  venture 
to  speak.  Aak  her  what  is  wrong.  Find 


out  if  it  is  your  fault;  admit  the  trutii, 
and  make  the  matter  right.  It  doesn't  so 
much  matter  what  you  do,  as  long  as 
you  do  not  become  angry.  If  you  do  the 
right  thing  now,  she  will  be  won  over. 

It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  write  a  note  of 
e^lanation  or  of  encouragement  to  a 
patient  wititi  whom  you  have  perhaps  had 
bad  luck,  time  after  time,  by  way  of 
letting  him  or  her  know  that  you  mean  to 
do  the  fair  thing.  You  fail  twice  or  thrice 
in  succession  to  get  an  inlay  exactly  ri^t. 
This  may  happen  in  the  case  of  some 
busy  man  who  grudges  every  minute  you 
require  him  to  give  for  your  service. 
Tell  him  in  your  note  that  you  are  not  in- 
fallible; that  you  trust  he  will  not  be- 
come discouraged,  and  that  you  are  pon- 
dering over  some  method  for  making 
a  success  of  the  tmdertaklng.  Many  a 
patient  is  lost,  through  no  &ult  of  the 
dentist,  for  lack  of  some  such  sssurance 
as  a  few  sincere  lines  written  to  him  may 
be  made  to  convey.  It  flatters  him  to 
learn  that  you  have  his  case  deeply  at 
heart,  and  he  will  forgive  much. 

Many  dentists  have  too  much  of  what 
the  phrenologists  call  approbativeness. 
They  Hke  to  feel  that  their  patients 
think  them  fine  feUows,  accfflnmodating, 
genial,  gentle  in  their  ministrationB,  and 
all  that.  The  truth  is,  it  is  far  better 
to  be  firm  with  people,  to  make  some  of 
them  afraid  of  you,  than  to  be  everlast- 
ingly suffering  the  consequences  of  not 
insisting  on  your  rights.  Don't  let  any 
patient  neglect  engsgements  without  a 
word  of  admonition  from  you.  Don't 
allow  a  patient  to  say  anything  deroga- 
tory to  your  honesty  and  integrity,  with- 
out repelling  it.  A  patient  will  some- 
times say,  half  jocosely,  possibly,  "If  you 
hurt  me,  I'll  kill  you  I"  It  is  well  to  re- 
ply promptly,  "No  you  won't;  I'll  hurt 
you,  if  necessary."  Another  wOl  say, 
jokingly,  "I  don't  believe  you  are  a  very 
good  dentist."  Tell  him.  Jokingly,  that 
he  may  find  a  better  one,  if  he  chooses. 

Beyond  question  it  is  not  a  bad  idea  to 
show  your  indignation  and  give  a  patient 
a  good  blowing  up,  under  some  circum- 
stances. Many  a  man  or  woman  will  be 
effectually  awed  and  subdued  by  being 
indignantly  set  down  upon.   The  begin- 
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ner  in  dentistry  might  as  well  nmke  up 
his  mind  from  the  first  that  he  cannot 
hope  to  have  for  a  patient  every  person 
who  consults  him.  He  must  learn  to  dis- 
cern character,  and  will  do  himself  the 
ffreatest  service,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
by  letting  some  patients  go.  If  he  ex- 
pects to  ^  a  man  of  recognized  character 
m  his  community,  he  innst  insist,  first 
of  bU,  on  a  relationship  of  dignified  re- 
serve with  most  of  his  patrons.  He  mnst 
remember  that  his  patrons*  time  is  often 

Suite  as  valuable,  if  not  more  valuable, 
lan  his  own.  He  must  be  truly  consci- 
entious, or  he  will  soon  be  found  out. 
And  he  must  not  be  afraid  to  charge  for 
every  service  he  thinks  he  should  be  paid 
for,  even  if  his  patient  objects. 

Many  dentist  drag  out  a  miserable 
existence,  after  a  few  years  of  practice, 
simply  because  they  have  allowed  matters 
to  drift  into  a  shape  permitting  of  their 
receiving  but  little  money  for  their  serv- 
ices. They  are  missionaries  in  the  field, 
and  that  without  even  the  honor  of  being 
recognized  as  such ;  imposed  upon  by  the 
poor  and  the  well-to-do  alike;  waking  up 
in  the  end  to  find  others  around  them, 
merchants,  artizans,  clerks,  and  laboring 


men  even^  far  more  successful  in  the  Iohh  | 
race  after  this  world's  goods.  These  o^^l 
are  pitiable  indeed.  What  such  dentistH 
need  is  pluck  to  charge  adequate  fees^ 
Insist  on  a  professional  fee!  Give  p*nfl 
tients  plainly  to  understand  that  th^A 
must  economize  in  some  other  directiooH 
than  on  their  dental  bills ;  as  a  well-known 
draitist  once  said,  "I  find  my  patientt9 
rate  me  just  about  as  I  rate  myself."  I 

A  dentist  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  in  devoting  his  life  to  dentis- 
tfy  he  has  denied  himself  the  privilege 
of  many  men  around  him,  namely,  to ; 
make  a  fortune.  Yet  nothing  requires 
of  the  dentist  more  careful  judgment 
and  discrimination  than  the  making  of  | 
fees. 

All  the  foregoing  may  be  of  little  \ 
significance  to  many  readers  of  the  Cos-  ] 
MOS.  But  there  are  many  who  need  to 
reform  themselves,  their  methods,  their  [ 
patients.  It  is  never  too  late  to  begin.  ^ 
Baise  your  standards  of  excellence ;  raise 
your  fees,  openly,  avowedly. 

Of  course  this  whole  matter  resolves 
itself  into  the  question  of  what  is  in  the 
man,  the  dentist — as  we  all,  no  doubt, 
understood  in  the  first  place. 


RHIirOIiOGT  ANI>  ITS  IlEIiATI027  TO  ORTHODOIOnA. 


Br  WILLIAM  B.  CHBNBRY,  H.D., 
FBOFESSOB  OF  XABTNOOLOQT,  TD7T8  COLLEGE  UEDICAI.  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 


(Read  before  the  Section  in  Orthodontim  of  the  Fint  District  Dental  Soeidy  of  New 

York,  December  31,  1908.) 


THE  relation  of  obstruction  in  the 
upper  air-passages  and  mouth- 
breathing  to  irregularities  of  the 
teeth  and  jaws  has  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed, and  thereby  a  closer  relationship 
has  been  established  between  the  dental 
practitioner  and  the  rhinologiat.  Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  the  value  of 
co-operation  in  the  two  specialties  in  the 
advancement  of  preventive  medicine  and 
surgery. 


The  scientific  dentist  should  no  longer 
be  satisfied  with  a  thoughtless  extrac- 
tion or  a  mouth  filled  with  beautiful  me- 
chanical work,  neither  is  it  su£Qcient  tat 
the  rhinologist  to  simply  clear  the  nasal 
and  post-nasal  passages.  Defects  in  oc- 
clusion and  asymmetry  of  the  jaws  and 
face  should  be  noted  as  well  as  the  path- 
ological condition  of  the  nose  and  naso- 
pharynx; besides,  the  habits  formed  by 
each  patient  should  be  studied.  Inspec- 
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tion  is  especially  important  in  patients 
between  four  and  twenty,  for  during  this 
developing  or  plastic  period  the  best  re- 
sults of  corrective  surgery  of  these  parts 
can  be  obtained.  Miu£  can  be  learned  by 
external  inspection  and  palpation  with 
the  mouth  closed.  Good  health,  as  well 
u  facial  beauty,  depends  on  a  normal, 
hamonions,  symmetrical  development  of 
the  month,  teeth,  and  nose.  The  dentist 
guards  one  of  these  important  avenues, 
the  rhinologist  the  other,  and  both  have 
much  in  common.  As  the  nose  and  naso- 
pharynx demand  care  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  life,  80  the  teeth  demand  atten- 
tion from  their  first  appearance,  and  this 
care  should  continue  r^larly  to  the  end. 

Obstruction,  faulty  development,  bad 
habits,  and  malocclusion  can  be  largely 
avoideii  in  the  be«;inmng.  By  care  and 
vatchfntaess  much  can  be  done  to  bring 
about  symmetry.  At  birth  we  bare  very 
littie  face  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  head.  This  develops  afterward, 
and  does  not  reach  its  full  development 
until  about  twenty.  A  slight  deformity 
of  any  portion  during  its  growth  ia  likely 
to  throw  the  other  parts  of  the  face  out 
of  line.  Defects  and  faults  are  apt  to 
enlarge  with  development  and  become 
less  easily  corrigible.  Heredity  has  much 
to  do  with  the  general  shape  of  the  face. 
Its  functional  usefulness,  however,  de- 
pends largely  on  development  and  habits. 
The  nasal  fossse  at  birtii  are  usually  well 
formed  and  functionate  properly.  The 
method  nature  has  devised  for  the  infant 
to  acquire  food  enforces  nasal  respiration 
in  the  very  b^inning.  With  no  preceding 
teeth  to  influence  it  the  deciduoiis  den- 
ture in  the  healthy  child  ia  usually  regu- 
lar in  alignment  and  occlusion.  In  order 
to  have  the  maxilla  and  mandible  de- 
velop right  occlusively,  it  is  important 
that  the  arches  of  the  deciduous  teeth 
should  be  unimpaired. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  Jaws  for  the 
other  and  larger  teeth  of  the  second  den- 
ture, irregularities  become  frequent  and 
noticeable.  Guided  by  the  deciduous 
teeth,  the  first  permanent  molars  usually 
erupt  correctly.  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  these  are  most  important  factors  in 
the  future  development  of  the  jaws; 


they  should  therefore  be  well  cared  for, 
and  normal  locking  of  the  cusps  should 
be  obtained. 

Angle  has  examined  several  thousand 
cases  of  malocclusion  with  the  following 
results: 

Percent 

Arches  in  normal  mesio-diBtal  relation  69.2 
Lower  arch  distal  to  nonnal  in  ita  rela- 
tion to  the  upper  arch   26.6 

Lower  ardi  mesial  to  normal  in  ita  re- 

latimi  to  the  upper   4.2 

The  causes  of  the  two  latter,  contribut- 
ing approximately  31  per  cent,  of  mal- 
occlusion, are  interesting. 

Nothing  in  nature  is  absolutely  sym- 
metrical— nutrition,  development,  and 
habits  govern  tiie  final  result.  The  shape 
of  the  face  depends  much  on  the  second 
dmitition.  Until  this  period  develop- 
ment has  been  mainly  in  the  cranium; 
then  the  accessory  sinuses  enlarge,  the 
nasal  fossse  increase  in  height,  and  the 
alveolar  arches  also  'Enlarge.  The  face 
develops.  Equality  of  the  size  of  the 
nasal  fossse  and  the  proper  use  of  these 
passages  is  most  essentia  at  this  period. 
The  future  size  and  shape  of  the  nasal 
fossse  depend  on  the  size  and  the  descent 
of  the  antra  of  Highmore,  the  symmetry 
of  the  hard  palate  and  the  premaxillary 
wings.  Likewise  the  shape  of  the  mouth 
depends  on  the  symmetrical  development 
of  the  halves  of  the  bard  palate,  and  the 
proper  position  of  the  premaxillse  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  normal  occlusion 
of  the  teetii.  Most  of  the  deformities 
occur  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  when  one 
thinks  of  the  many  changes  occurring 
during  dentition  and  the  liability  to  ac- 
cident, faulty  nutrition,  and  deforming 
habits,  it  is  wonderful  that  nature  un- 
aided is  BO  harmonious.  As  aids  to  the 
proper  eruption  of  the  second  denture 
you  all  recognize  the  important^  of  say- 
ing  the  deciduous  teeth;  on  the  other 
hand,  too  long  retention  of  these  teeth 
causes  trouble.  The  early  loss  of  a  tooth 
is  often  an  important  factor  in  maloc- 
clusion and  asymmetrical  growth,  for 
each  tooth  is  needed  in  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  normal  arch. 
In  malocclusion  we  also  recognize  the  in- 
fluence of  tardy  eruption  of  permanent 
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teeth,  Bnpemiunerary  teeth,  disuse  of 
teeth  and  accident,  aUo  an  abnormal  f  re- 
nnm.  Habits,  the  leverage  from  sucking 
the  thumb,  lip,  tongue,  coat-sleeve,  or  nip- 
ples, if  persisted  in,  are  also  frequent 
factors  in  malocclusion  and  deformed 
arches.  Mastication  is  also  important  in 
developing  the  dental  and  manllary 
arches. 

Of  all  the  various  causes  of  asym- 
metry in  the  development  of  the  face 
and  the  dental  and  maxillary  arches, 
mouth-breathing  is  the  most  potent  and 
to  my  mind  most  constant.  This,  unfor- 
tunately, is  especially  common  in  early 
years  during  uie  formative  period,  just 
when  its  ef»ct  in  causing  asymmetrical 
development  is  greatest.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  muscles,  bones,  and  functions 
of  the  nose,  cheek,  and  tongue  are  inter- 
fered with,  as  well  as  the  occlusion  of 
the  teeth,  of  course  depending  on  the  de- 
gree of  month-breath^ig,  the  length  of 
time  it  is  practiced,  and  'the  period  of 
development. 

Before  discussing  mouth-breathing 
from  a  rhinological  standpoint,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  certain  facts  well  im- 
pressed. The  normal  entrance  of  the 
air  to  the  lungs  is  through  the  nose  and 
not  the  mouth.  Departure  from  this  rule 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  is  most 
disastrous,  especially  in  the  young.  This 
habit,  quickly  and  easily  formed,  leads 
soon  to  pathological  changes.  The  nose 
is  so  constructed  that  it  warms  to  body 
heat,  moistens  to  saturation,  and  strains 
from  dust  and  bacteria  all  air  as  it  passes 
through  its  chambers.  It  prepares  the 
air  for  its  reception  into  the  delicate 
bronchioles,  where  it  gives  up  its  oxygen 
to  the  blood.  The  nostrils  and  nasal 
fossffi  should  be  of  the  same  size  and  the 
air-current  passing  through  them  should 
be  approximately  equal.  The  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  chambers  of  the 
nose  is  most  sensitive.  Under  normal 
conditions  it  is  bathed  with  mucus  con- 
stantly, but  never  in  a  large  enough 
amount  to  require  the  use  of  a  handker- 
chief, except  a  pathological  condition 
be  present.  The  fluid — one  pint  per  day 
— moistens  the  inspired  air  and  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  nasal  foasse,  col- 


lects the  dust  and  bacteria,  and  by  an 
arrangement  of  cilia,  whips  foreign  ma- 
terial back  toward  the  entrance  of  the 
nose.  The  upper  part  of  the  nose  is  the 
olfactory  portion,  so  nasal  breathing  is 
ne<%ssary  for  a  proper  perception  of 
odors,  for  good  smelling  tiie  olfac- 
tory passages  must  be  clear,  free  frcnn 
abnormal  growths  or  perverted  secretions, 
and  the  mucous  m^brane  must  also  be 
moist. 

The  internal  openings  of  the  Eustach- 
ian tubes  are  situated  at  the  sides  of 
the  pc»t-uasal  space,  just  posteriorly  to 
the  openings  of  the  nasal  chambers  ai^ 
on  a  line  with  the  inferior  turbinates. 
These  tubes  tend  to  open  during  the  act 
of  swallowing,  providing  they  are  not 
covered  with  secretion  or  blocked  by  for- 
eign growths.  Therefore,  it  is  important 
that  the  post-nasal  space  should  be  free 
from  obstruction  in  any  form,  whether  of 
secretion  or  lymphoid  tissue.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  many  eye  diseases  are  caused 
by  pathological  pressure-changes  in  the 
nose.  Besides,  the  quality  and  character 
of  the  voice  depend  on  the  shape  and 
clearness  of  the  nasal  chambers,  the 
post-nasal  space,  and  the  mouth.  It  is 
obvious  from  these  statements  that  much 
depends  on  the  nose  and  mouth  being 
rightly  formed,  free  from  obstmcticms, 
and  rightly  used.  Whenever  there  is 
persistent  mouth-breathing  something  is 
wrong,  and  its  cause  should  be  sought  for 
and  removed,  if  possible,  for  the  sake  of 
good  health,  good  hearing,  good  smell- 
ing, good  eyes,  good  speech,  good  tee&, 
and  facial  expressions. 

Normally,  air  should  be  both  inhaled 
and  exhaled  through  the  nose,  and  with 
equal  volume  through  each  nostril.  The 
mouth  as  an  air-passage  should  be  used 
only  occasionally  during  hurried  respi- 
ration for  temporary  need.  Habitual 
mouth-breathing  means  obstruction  in 
the  nose  or  naso-pharynz,  or  habU  if 
that  obstruction  has  been  removed.  Any- 
thing which  tends  to  narrow  the  caliber 
of  these  passages  makes  respiration  more 
or .  less  difficult  and  tends  to  increase 
and  pervert  the  secretions  and  produce 
mouUi-breathing,  especially  at  night. 
Good  ventilation  and  drsdnage  at  all 
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times  aie  necessary  to  these  parts. 
Month-breathing,  if  not  corrected  early, 
causes  the  facial  muscles  to  become 
drawn  dovn.  The  roTind  face  of  the 
baby  develops  long  and  narrow;  there 
is  a  pinched  and  triangnlar  appearance 
around  the  alae  of  the  nose;  from  lack 
of  use  the  alas  collapse ;  the  hard  palate 
and  alreolar  process,  instead  of  forming 
the  perfect  dome-shaped  arch,  are  molded 
by  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  fscial 
muscles  into  a  high,  irregular  arch.  The 
upper  lip  is  drawn  up  so  that  the  pres- 
sure resistance  to  the  protruBion  of  the 
central  incisors  is  lost,  and  the  push  of 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  not  opposed. 
Pressure  at  the  sides  of  the  jaw  is  con- 
stant, always  tending  to  a  pushing  for- 
ward of  the  teeth,  so  that  often  the  cen- 
tral incisors  crowd  each  other  or  over- 
lap and  the  lateral  incisors  are  often  out 
of  occlusion.  The  upper  incisors  decid- 
edly overbite  the  lower  ones,  and  the 
cutting  and  biting  functions  of  these 
teetii  are  thereby  impaired.  We  must 
remember  that  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is 
the  floor  of  the  nose.  Therefore,  with 
a  high  axch  the  floor  of  the  nose  is  raised, 
and  drainage  of  secretion  is  interfered 
with,  retention  is  favored,  and  a  nidus 
for  bacteriological  development  is  pro- 
duced. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
mouth-breathing  in  children  is  the  pres- 
ence of  adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils. 
In  the  nose  and  throat  clinic  of  the  Bos- 
ton Dispensary  during  the  years  1906 
and  1907  there  were  treated  2663  chil- 
dren of  fifteen  years  of  age  or  under. 
Of  these  the  book  diagnosis  shorn  the 
pronunent  pathological  conditions  to  be 
adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils,  one  or 
both — 64.8  per  cent,  had  this  diagnosis. 
The  next  diseases  in  order  of  frequency 
were  acute  tonsillitis  6  per  cent.,  chronic 
rhinitis  5  per  cent.,  deviation  of  the 
septum  4|  per  cent>  acnte  rhinitis  3^ 
per  cent  These  conditions  represent 
about  85  per  cent,  of  the  cases  examined. 

Last  year  the  department  of  school 
hygiene  in  the  city  of  Boston  most  suc- 
cewfully  inaugurated  a  system  of  school 
nursing.  In  the  recently  published  re- 
port of  the  superintendent  of  schools  the 


nurses'  work  is  compiled,  and  I  find  that 
during  the  school  year  of  1907-08  these 
nurses  had  their  attention  called  to  and 
investigated  11,743  cases  of  nose  and 
throat  diseases,  and  of  these  7056  or 
over  65  per  cent,  were  adenoids  and  en- 
larged tonsils.  Next  in  frequency  was 
acute  tonsillitis  with  1373  cases,  or  11 
per  cent.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
complaints  were  from  adenoids  or  some 
tonsil  condition.  These  figures  are  sig- 
nificant, and  should  be  borne  in  mind 
by  the  dentist  as  showing  the  prominent 
factor  in  causing  mouth-breathing  in 
children,  which  in  turn  favors  maloc- 
clusion of  the  teeth. 

Holt  says:  "Speaking  of  adenoids, 
it  is  a  very  common  condition,  and  one 
very  much  neglected  by  the  general  prac- 
titioner. It  is  the  source  of  more  dis- 
comfort and  the  origin  of  more  minor 
ailments  than  almcst  any  other  patho- 
logical condition." 

Adenoids  are  hypertrophied  lymph 
glands  situated  on  the  upper  and  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  naso-pharynz.  The 
glands  are  sometimes  called  the  third  or 
pharyngeal  tonsil.  They  are  less  fibrous 
m  their  make-up  than  the  faucial  ton- 
sils. The  normal  lymphoid  tissue,  by 
irritation,  inflammation,  and  infection, 
especially  during  early  childhood,  be- 
comes hypertrophied  and  so  forms  the 
adenoids.  Scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  in- 
fluenza are  especially  exciting  causes. 
Children  are  very  siMceptible  to  lymphoid 
infection,  because  this  tissue  is  soft  and 
friable,  which  is  not  so  with  adults. 
Adenoids  occur  most  frequently  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  fifteen,  but  they  may 
be  present  at  any  period  of  life.  While 
the  tendency  of  this  growth  is  to  atrophy 
at  puberty,  it  may  not  do  so,  and  opera- 
tion should  never  be  delayed  because  of 
the  hope  that  the  adenoids  will  disap- 
pear. 

The  symptoms  of  adenoids  depend  (1) 
on  olHtruction  of  the  air-current  through 
the  naso-pharyni,  (2)  on  interference 
with  the  movements  of  the  soft  palate, 
and  (3)  on  the  increase  in  secretion  from 
the  adenoids.  The  smaller  the  naso- 
pharynx the  greater  the  obstruction  from 
adenoids.    Mouth-breathing,  especially 
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at  nightj  and  heavy,  Bnoring  respiration 
are  the  rule.  The  child  is  suffocated, 
choked  upj  croxip7,  and  its  sleep  is  broken 
and  disturbed;  it  frequently  talks  and 
moana  in  its  sleep,  hiss  ni^t  terrors, 
sometimes  enuresis,  and  is  apt  to  have  a 
cough  at  night.  It  often  has  difficulty 
in  nursing  and  sometimes  the  chest  is  de- 
formed, producing  what  is  called  chick- 
en-breast. Prolonged  mouth-breathing 
gives  the  chu*acteristic  picture  of  the 
lower  jaw  dropped,  the  lips  parted  con- 
stantly, the  upper  lip  foreshortened  and 
thickened,  leaving  the  upper  incisors  un- 
covered. The  muscles  of  the  face  are 
pulled  down  so  as  to  give  an  elongated 
and  pinched  appearance,  with  a  vacant, 
listless  expression.  The  nose  is  narrow 
and  pinched.  The  upper  jaw,  by  con- 
stant pressure  of  the  cheek  muscles  and 
lack  of  lip  and  tongue  resistance,  is 
elongated  in  the  antero-posterior  diam- 
eter. The  alveolar  process  is  pulled  down, 
and  the  arch  becomes  high  and  Y-shaped^ 
and  the  teeth  become  irregular.  This 
condition  does  not  occur  with  the  de- 
ciduous dentition  but  with  the  second 
denture,  .when  by  the  molding  processes 
the  central  incisors  are  made  to  crowd 
each  other  or  overlap.  The  breath  is 
fetid,  the  patient  cannot  blow  his  nose 
well,  and  the  voice  is  affected,  becom- 
ing nasal  in  character.  The  patient  has 
frequent  colds,  earache,  and  dnlness  of 
hearing  is  the  rule.  The  teachers  say 
the  pupil  is  stupid  or  inattentive,  when 
the  whole  cause  is  the  presence  of  aden- 
oids. 

The  most  prevalent  and  harmful  pe- 
riod for  adenoids  is  between  four  and 
eight.  Thorough  removal  at  this  time 
is  essential,  for  then  good  health  and  the 
normal  dome-shaped  arch  will  be  formed 
and  proper  occlusion  will  be  secured,  pro- 
viding bad  habits  have  not  been  formed 
and  persisted  in.  Head-bands  and  plaster 
to  keep  the  mouth  closed  after  operation 
are  often  desirable,  and  regular  exercises 
in  nasal  inhalation  and  exhalation  are  al- 
ways advisable. 

Ballenger  says  it  is  almost  a  universal 
rule  that  when  tonsils  are  hypertrophied 
adenoids  are  also  present.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  patients  with  adenoids  enlarged 


we  may  have  only  30  per  cent,  with  en- 
larged tonsils. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about 
the  faucial  tonsils  and  their  functions. 
Normally  they  should  be  about  tiie  size 
of  almonds,  but  when  enlarged  they 
are  frequently  of  the  size  of  horse- 
chestnuts.  They  are  often  the  entering 
point  of  infection.  Irregular  and  de- 
cayed teeth  produce  a  filthy  mouth,  and 
the  warmth  and  lodging-plaoes  faw 
bacterial  growth.  The  tonsils  are  mesh- 
like, filled  with  little  crypts — from  eight 
to  twenty— and  they  have  therefore 
sometimes  been  called  human  sponges. 
Through  these  little  crypts  the  tonsils 
become  infected,  and  are  therefore  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  individual.  With 
tonsillar  enlargement  mouth-breathing  is 
favored,  and  sore  throat  common.  Cari- 
ous teeth  may  be  the  starting-point  of 
faucial  infection.  Whatever  the  func- 
tions of  the  tonsils  may  finally  be  proved 
to  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  eidarged 
tonsils  easily  become  diseased  and  are 
a  menace  to  health,  and  because  of  their 
position  have  a  causative  effect  in  mal- 
occlusion; therefore  they  should  be  re- 
moved. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
from  4  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  tonsils  te- 
moved  show  local  tubercular  lesions. 

Normal  nasal  breathing  is  possible 
only  with  properly  developed  nasal  cham- 
bers. Deviation  of  the  septimi  is  a  fre- 
qurat  cause  of  mouth-breathing.  Nor- 
mally the  septum  should  be  straight,  but 
we  frequently,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
find  spurs,  ridges,  or  deviations.  Com- 
monly we  say  the  deformity  is  due  to 
trauma  or  faulty  development.  The  sep- 
tum in  front  is  formed  by  the  quad- 
rangular cartilage,  which  articulates  with 
tiie  vertical  plate  of  the  ethmoid  and 
the  upper  edge  of  the  vomer.  The  tip 
of  the  vomer  runs  forward  and  fits  into 
a  groove  formed  by  the  premaxillary 
wings,  which  spring  upward  and  out- 
ward from  the  posterior  part  of  the  pre- 
maxillse.  Just  above  the  latter  is  the 
lower  portion  of  the  quadrangular  cartil- 
age, and  the  nasal  spine  projects  f orru^ 
from  the  upper  portion  of  the  premax- 
illse;  these  do  not  unite  until  the  first 
year.    In  the  premaxillse  are  situated 
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the  incisor  teeth.  At  fifteen  tlie  pre- 
maxillary  wings  unite  with  the  tip  of 
the  vomer,  and  are  sometimes  called 
the  subvomer  bones.  At  this  place  in 
the  septum  spurs  and  deviations  are  very 
apt  to  be  found,  because  of  its  structural 
weakness  and  as  a  result  of  traumatism, 
also  because  of  the  inequality  of  growth 
of  cartilage  and  bone.  Obstruction  at  the 
very  entrance  of  the  nasal  chambers  is 
sure  to  cause  mouth-breathing. 

Dr.  Mosher  has  found  that  wherever 
there  was  a  moderate  and  equal  delay  in 
the  eruption  of  the  central  incisors  the 
premiixillary  wings  were  symmetrically 
enlarged  at  the  floor  of  the  nose  on  both 
sides,  and  there  was  no  deviation  of 
the  septum.  Where,  however,  there  was 
marked  inequality  and  delay  in  the  erup- 
tion of  one  central  incisor  as  compared 
with  the  other,  then  on  the  side  of  the 
backward  tooth  the  premaxillary  wing 
was  much  enlarged  or  displaced,  and  the 
quadrangular  cartilage  was  tipped  ont 
of  its  bed  along  the  vomer-ethmoid  su- 
ture, and  80  deviation  of  the  septum 
resulted.  He  also  finds  the  root  of  the 
lateral  incisors  frequently  mounting  up- 
ward to  the  floor  of  the  nose,  but  even 
if  much  displaced  they  do  not  affect  the 
form  of  the  septum. 

Injury  to  the  nasal  spine  or  quad- 
ranj^lar  cartilage  may  cause  spurs  and 
deviations  by  dislocating  the  cartilage 
or  by  splitting  the  wings  of  the  pre- 
maxillse  or  a  part  of  the  vomer.  En- 
largement of  the  nasal  spine  or  the  pre- 
maxillaTy  wings  may  cause  spurs  and 
deviations  of  the  s^tum.  Delayed  erup- 
tion of  the  incisor  teeth  causes  enlarge- 
ment of  the  premaxillary  wings,  and 
thereby  deviation  of  the  septum.  The 
anterior  openings  of  the  nose  may  be  of 
unequal  height  and  size,  owing  to  the 
central  incisor  teeth,  also  the  shape  of 
the  posttf  ior  or  choanal  openings  of  the 
nasal  fosste  may  be  affected  by  the  upper 
third  molars.  Unequal  descent  of  the 
antra  results  in  unequal  development  of 
the  halves  of  the  palate,  one  side  being 
higher  than  the  other,  whereby  deviation 
of  the  septum  is  favored. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal 
passages  is,  as  I  have  said,  veiy  sensitive; 
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besides,  the  turbinates  have  erectile  power. 
A  simple  so-called  cold  in  the  hea4  pro- 
duces hjrperemia  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose;  the  tur- 
binates swell  and  there  is  more  or  less 
increased  secretion;  nasal  respiration  is 
interfered  with,  especially  at  night.  If 
these  attacks  are  occasional  and  last  for 
a  short  period  only,  no  special  harm  is 
done.  But  there  is  a  tendency  to  re- 
current attacks  of  rhinitis,  so  that  we 
have  a  chronic  hypertrophy  of  the  tur- 
binates and  mucous  membrane  resulting. 
Then  proper  nasal  respiration  is  impaired 
all  the  time,  by  day  as  well  as  by  night. 
Ventilation  and  drainage  of  the  nose, 
which  is  most  essential,  is  prevented. 
Later  the  sinuses  may  become  involved, 
especially  the  ethmoidal  cells,  and  with 
this  we  often  have  polypoid  degeneration. 
Acute  or  chronic  rhinitis  in  the  earlier 
years,  when  the  nasal  chambers  are  small, 
favor  and  soon  establish,  the  mouth- 
breathing  habit. 

It  must  be  evident  after  this  brief 
study  of  the  principal  pathological  con- 
ditions of  the  nose  and  throat  of  chil- 
dren that  a  close  relationship  exists  be- 
tween rhinology  and  orthodontia.  It  is 
during  the  period  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  face,  which  is  munly  before 
the  age  of  fifteen,  that  malocclusions 
form.  It  is  essential  that  the  normal  air- 
pressure  and  the  normal  balance  of  forces 
should  be  maintained  during  this  time. 
We  should  watch  closely  for  obstructions 
and  deforming  habits,  and  thus  prevent 
many  malocclusions.  It  is  never  too 
early  to  correct;  it  may  be  too  late,  for 
when  the  mouth-breathing  habit  is  firmly 
established,  malocclusion  fixed,  and  the 
plastic  period  is  past,  satisfactory  results 
may  never  be  obtained,  or,  if  so,  with  a 
much  greater  expenditure  of  energy, 
time,  and  money. 

The  physician  should  be  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  early  care 
of  the  nose,  naso-pharynx,  and  teeth,  and 
every  dentist  should  be  a  practical  ortho- 
dontist, always  bearing  in  mind  causal 
conditions  in  the  nose  and  throat.  Not 
infrequently  I  have  seen  corrective  ap- 
pliances on  teeth  where  both  obstructive 
tonsils  and  adenoids  were  present.  Bet- 
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ter  and  easier  results  would  have  been 
obtained  if  these  obstructions  had  first 
b^n  removed.  Becently  I  saw  a  most 
elaborate  wire  appliance  in  a  yotmg  adalt 
mouth  where  the  left  nasal  passage  was 
completely  occluded  by  a  septal  deviation. 
No  thought  of  nasal  examination  or  pre- 
vious treatment  had  been  considered  be- 
fore instituting  the  orthodontia  proced- 
ure.  By  the  careful  watching  of  young 


children,  both  by  the  family  physician 
and  the  dentist,  the  irregularities  of  the 
teeth  which  result  from  obstruction  either 
of  the  nos^  the  naso-pharynz,  or  the 
fauces,  and  the  mouth-breaihing  habit 
can  be  avoided.  There  is  a  certain  in- 
terdependence betwe^  the  two  special- 
ties and  I  bespeak  an  even  closer  rela- 
tionship between  the  rhinologist  and  the 
orthodontist. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


METHODS  ADOPTED  FOR  THB  CARE  OF  THE  TEETH  OF 
PVBUC-SCHOOIi  PUPIIjS  IK  MEXICO. 


To  TEE  EDITOB  OW  THS  DENTAL  COSHOS: 

Sir,— Under  the  title  of  'Tree  Dental 
Service  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Mex- 
ico," an  article  appeared  in  the  Dbntal 
Cosmos  for  the  month  of  June  1908, 
page  604,  which  was  signed  by  Mr.  Johan 
de  la  Parra,  and  in  which,  speaking  of 
the  advantages  of  establishing  a  service 
to  supervise  the  preservation  of  the  teeth 
of  the  children  who  attend  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  the  city,  he  enters  into 
various  considerations  which  would  have 
to  be  taken  into  account  had  not  the  ne- 
c^ities  which  he  desires  to  have  attended 
to  been  for  some  years  past  foreseen,  as 
well  as  the  method  to  be  employed  in  at- 
tending to  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  school  service  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
with  its  many  details,  is  unknown  to 
this  writer,  and  only  on  this  ground  can 
we  excuse  his  error  when  he  states  that 
nothing  has  been  done  to  preserve  in  the 
best  possible  order  the  teeth  of  the  chil- 
dren who  attend  those  schools.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  care  of  the  teeth,  as 
is  well  known,  is  a  question  of  personal 
hygiene,  and  the  public  authorities  have 
borne  this  fact  in  mind,  and  included  in 
their  programs  of  study  in  all  the  schools, 
viz,  elementary,  superior,  etc.,  the  study 
of  this  subject;, and  moreover,  consider- 


ing that  this  might  not  be  sufficient,  it 
created  some  time  ago  a  corps  of  medical 
inspectors,  who,  in  the  daily  discharge 
of  their  duties,  give  all  the  suggestions 
necessary  for  protecting  the  healUi  of 
the  pupils.  The  government  also  main- 
tains an  institution  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  teaching  of  the  courses  required 
for  the  graduation  of  a  surgeon  dentist, 
while  in  the  clinics  of  that  school  all 
sufferers  from  diseases  of  the  mouth  are 
treated  free  of  charge.  Among  these, 
pupils  from  the  schools  receive  attention 
by  preference,  apart  from  the  expert  ex- 
amination which  under  the  law  is  made 
by  the  professors  and  pupils  of  the  last 
year  in  the  courses  of  dental  surgery, 
during  their  periodical  visits  to  the  pri- 
mary schools. 

The  appropriation  for  the  corps  of 
medical  inspectors  and  dental  school 
clinic  for  the  present  year  amounts  to 
$36,978,  and  this  detail  alone  is  an  elo- 
quent proof  that,  with  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  their  duties,  the  directors 
of  public  education  have  foreseen  the 
necessities  of  the  case  and  provided  the 
resources  to  secure  due  attention  to  the 
health  of  the  pupils  in  general.  Rules 
have  been  carefully  drawn  up,  and  have 
been  for  a  long  time  observed,  which  pro- 
vide for  instruction  in  private  hygiene 
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as  part  of  the  cnrriculiiia  of  the  schools, 
and  among  these  rales  are  those  vhich 
relate  to  fiie  preservation  of  the  teeth. 
The  sanitary  inspection  of  the  pupils  in 
these  schools  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
medical  staff,  vhile  in  well-equipped 
clinics,  placed  under  the  charge  of  com- 
petent ^ntal  snigeons,  the  chUdren  who 
suffer  from  any  disease  of  the  mouth  are 
attended  free  of  charge.  These  ofBcial 
serrices  are  not  found  in  that  form  in 
many  countries,  and  only  ignorance  of 
tiiese  facts  could  have  inspired  Hie  article 
above  referred  to. 


The  foregoing  explanation  is  intended 
to  establish  the  truth  in  a  matter  that 
is  little  known  and  still  less  properly 
considered,  as  in  view  of  the  importanoe 
which  professional  men  give  to  every- 
thing published  in  the  Dental  Cosmos, 
silence  on  this  point  would  be  equivalent 
to  an  acceptance  of  erroneous  statements, 
which,  although  made  in  perfectly  good 
faith,  are  written  with  but  slight  knWl- 
edge  or  reflection. 

Fbancisco  de  p.  BbbnIldez, 
Director  National  Dental  Clime, 
(To  be  ocmtiniKd.) 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES 


FIBST  DISTRICT  DIBMTAIj  SOCIETT,  STATE  OF  NEW  TOBK. 


Honthly  Meeting*  March  1908. 


A  BEGULAa  meeting  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
March  10,  1908,  at  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, No.  17  West  43d  st..  New  York  city. 
The  president.  Dr.  Taylor,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  called  the  meeting  to  order. 
The  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting,  which  were  approved.  The 
president  requested  all  new  members  to 
sign  the  roll. 

After  some  routine  business,  there  were 
shown  nnder  the  head  of 

iNoiDEircs  OP  OmoB  Fraoticb 

some  regulating  appliances. 

Dr.  J.  Lowe  Young.  I  have  here  a 
few  gold  arches  that  are  made  of  a  gold 
irhi<m  can  be  soldered  with  22-karat  gold 
aol^,  and  still  maintain  their  spring. 
I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  they  are 
quite  as  springy  as  if  they  had  never  been 
heated,  because  I  do  not  think  it  possi- 


ble to  take  a  gold  alloy  and  anneal  it 
and  have  it  as  springy  as  when  it  comes 
from  the  blowpipe.  But  these  arches 
have  many  advantages  over,  and  are  more 
springy  than  the  best  German  silver  arch 
I  have  ever  been  able  to  obtain. 

I  will  pass  around  tliese  illustrations 
of  the .  appliances.  On  each  arch  you 
will  notice  a  split  tube  which  you  can 
pull  off  and  put  on,  just  tied  with  a  piece 
of  silk  so  that  it  will  not  be  lost.  This 
tube  springs  over  a  tapered  nut  in  such  a 
way  that  the  nut  is  clamped,  and  wiU 
not  loosen  up  in  the  mouth.  The  ardi 
with  the  lugs  is  soldered  with  22-karat 
gold  solder. 

This  box  contains  two  arches,  each  16 
gage;  the  one  with  the  hooks  has  not 
been  handled  from  the  time  the  hooks 
were  soldered  on  this  morning.  If  you 
want  more  spring  after  soldering  the 
attachments  to  it,  it  is  easily  obtained 
by  polishing  the  arch  with  a  bufE.  That 
seems  to  bring  back  the  spring. 
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On  this  dentiform,  on  the  right  side, 

the  tube  is  soldered  to  the  band  in  Buch 
a  way  that  with  properly  shaped  pliers 
it  can  be  bent  without  being  removed 
from  the  mouth. 

This  tube  was  soldered  on  so  that  the 
arch  would  telescope  into  it ;  then  it  was 
removed  and  bent  in  that  way  [illustrat- 
ing], and  the  arch  is  ligated  there  to 
show  how  much  it  can  be  bent  without 
interfering  with  the  band.  This  attach- 
ment is  very  useful  in  treating  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  cases  where  there  is  a  ten- 
dency of  the  arch  to  drop  down  over  the 
inciaal  edge  as  the  treatment  prepresses. 

It  is  always  advisable  before  bending 
these  arches  to  anneal  them  very  thor- 
oughly, not  only  where  you  wish  to  bend 
them,  but  in  their  entire  length.  If 
you  only  anneal  the  arch  where  you  want 
to  bend  it,  you  are  liable  to  break  it 
somewhere  else,  but  if  you  heat  the  en- 
tire arch  red  hot  and  then  polish  it,  you 
will  get  all  the  spring  desired. 

Dr.  Perry.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  one  matter  which  is  worthy  of  our 
attention.  Our  stenographer  has  the 
complete  records  of  the  memorial  meet- 
ing held  by  this  society,  the  Odontolog- 
icaJ  Society  and  the  Second  District  So- 
ciety combined.  At  a  memorial  meeting 
given  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  McKellops' 
death,  we  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  in 
issuing  a  small  pamphlet  which  gave  a 
record  of  the  remarks  made  on  that  oc- 
casion. I  think  we  should  do  no  less 
with  our  own  intimate  friends  in  this 
city,  and  I  move  tiiat  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining the  pictures  of  Dr.  Littig,  Dr. 
John  I.  Hart,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Dr.  Brew- 
ster, and  Dr.  Eugene  Palmer  be  issued 
by  this  society,  the  expense  to  be  shared 
by  the  N'ew  York  Odontological  Society 
and  the  Second  District  Society,  so  that 
we  may  have  the  opportunity  of  having 
in  our  profession  the  pictures  of  those 
dear  friends,  as  well  as  the  remarks  made 
on  that  evening.    (Motion  carried.) 

Dr.  Walker.  I  think  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  look  after  this 
publication,  with  Dr.  Perry  as  chairman. 

While  the  members  are  busy  with  their 
ballots,  I  think  it  would  not  be  out  of 


place  for  the  Executive  Committee  to 
report  the  progress  of  the  Farrar  dinner, 
which  is  to  take  place  on  the  21st.  That 
is  not  only  a  dinner  to  Dr.  Farrar,  but 
a  reunion  of  the  members  of  the  First 
District  Society,  which  numbers  almost 
four  hundred.  I  am  one  of  the  oldest 
members,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
know  one  hundred  personally.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  tiie  members  to  meet 
each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  pay 
their  respects  to  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Dr.  Arthdb 
Zentler,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  entitled 

A  Plea  for  the  Proper  Care  of  the 
Mouth  op  the  Poor. 

The  task  that  I  undertake  is  to  point 
out  the  imperative  necessity  of  putting 
in  practice  the  subject  of  my  plea,  and  of 
finding  a  way  of  doing  it. 

The  probable  result  and  the  benefit 
that  may  be  derived  therefrom  warrants, 
I  think,  not  only  the  slight  effort  on  my 
part,  but  any  effort  toward  immediate 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose,  it  being 
true  that  "Not  what  one  professes,  but 
what  one  practices,  makes  him  right- 
eous." 

There  are  a  number  of  free  clinics  in 
New  York  city,  especially  in  the  crowded 
districts  where  their  want  is  naturally 
most  urgently  felt;  some  of  them  are  at- 
tached to  hospitals,  some  are  independent 
sanitary  institutions,  having  various  de- 
partments for  the  various  diseases  that 
may  afflict  the  body  as  a  whole,  or  any 
of  its  special  organs.  Many  of  these 
clinics  have,  along  with  the  other  depart- 
ments, provided  also  for  the  very  impor- 
tant organs  of  the  vestibule  of  the  di- 
gestive apparatus — thev  have  equipped 
a  dental  department.  But  whether  these 
dental  departments  have  reached  the 
ideal  point  of  doing  the  utmost  of  what 
they  could  do  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  whether  these  circum- 
stances could  not  be  favorably  changed 
through  hearty  and  earnest  co-operation 
of  all  members  of  the  dental  profession 
who  have  the  elevation  of  the  profession 
at  heart,  and  finally,  whether  through 
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changing  these  circumstances,  the  ideal 
point  of  activity  of  a  dental  clinic  could 
not  be  reached,  are  questions  which  I 
hope  the  discussion  which  this  paper 
intends  to  invite  will  solve. 

If  it  is  considered  necessary  in  the 
treatment  of  any  other  organs  of  the 
body  of  the  poor  that  all  possible  means 
known  to  the  healing  professions  should 
be  ured  for  their  p<»8ible  cure  and  pres- 
ervation, the  teeth  are  entitled  to  such 
consideration  in  an  equally  large  measure. 
If  a  sore  finger,  or  eye,  ear,  etc.,  is  not 
amputated  because  it  is  sore,  why  should 
a  tooth  which  comes  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  doctor  in  charge  of  the  dental 
clinic  be  extracted  without  all  the  means 
for  its  preservation  having  been  previ- 
ously exhausted,  simply  because  the  poor 
patient  says  that  his  tooth  aches  and 
he  cannot  afford  to  go  to  the  dentist  to 
have  it  treated,  cur^,  and  filled. 

If  for  such  reasons  all  or  almost  all 
of  the  teeth  of  the  poor  will  be  removed 
this  so-called  charity,  the  necessary 
result  is  that  by  degrees  these  poor  will 
have  only  a  very  limited  number  of  teeth, 
probably  bad  ones,  or  perhaps  none  at 
all ;  and,  if  they  are  not  able  to  have 
these  teeth  treated  eradually,  one  by  one, 
and  filled,  they  will  still  less  be  able  to 
bear  tiie  greater  expense  of  having  good 
prosthetic  work  done,  and  very  often  will 
have  to  go  without  teeth  at  all.  Who,  if 
not  the  poor  class,  whose  hard  labor  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  require  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  nourishment,  and  whose  small 
earnings  oblige  them  to  eat  mostly  coarse 
food,  need  to  a  greater  extent  these  or- 
gans which  ore  of  foremost  importance 
in  the  preparation  of  nourishment?  Of 
what  value  is  this  nourishment,  even  if  it 
be  of  the  best  nutritive  quality,  if  it  be 
taken  in  without  having  first  passed 
through  this  one  very  important  process 
of  digestion,  i.e.  thorough  mastication, 
or  if  before  it  reaches  the  digestive  tube 
it  has  passed  through  on  area  of  infec- 
tion and  carries  with  it,  mixed  with  the 
saliva,  a  quantity  of  pug  and  putrefied 
debris  generated  from  abscessed  or  de- 
cayed teeth? 

This  is  as  a  rule  the  condition  of  the 
mouth  of  the  poor  who  cannot  afford  to 


receive  any  other  treatment  but  that  of- 
fered in  the  clinics.  While  it  would  be 
unjust  to  say  that  all  dental  clinics  of 
this  city  mostly  perform  extractions,  yet 
most  of  them  do  very  little  else,  because, 
I  dare  say,  the  conditions  are  unfavor- 
able. It  is  these  unfavorable  conditions 
which  the  dental  profession  must  earn- 
estly strive  to  change  in  order  to  prevent 
results  such  as  coses  of  young  men  who 
have  undergone  this  so-called  treatment 
in  the  dental  clinic  and  have  lost  a  num- 
ber of  teeth  that  might  have  been  saved, 
and  who,  when  they  wish  to  apply  for  po- 
sitions— for  instance,  in  the  police  or  fire 
department,  in  the  navy  or  army — al- 
though they  can  comply  with  all  other 
requirements,  are  rejected  on  account  of 
lack  of  teeth.  Equally  as  great  is  the 
number  of  young  women  who  are  unable 
to  reach  better  positions  in  life  on  ac- 
count of  the  same  practice  of  most  dental 
clinics,  namely,  "comfort  by  extirpation.** 
It  ought  to  be  clear  to  everybody  that  the 
activity  of  a  dental  clinic  for  the  poor 
ought  to  be  exactly  the  opposite,  namely, 
"comfort  by  preservation."  as  much  as 
it  is  practicable  and  in  as  large  a  propor- 
tion as  it  is  done  in  the  dentist's  private 
office. 

Is  it  only  the  motive  of  charity,  the  de- 
sire of  comforting  the  suffering,  that 
ought  to  prompt  us  to  strive  toward  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  mouths 
of  the  poor  ?  Is  it  not  elementary  knowl- 
edge that  a  filthy  mouth  is  a  most  speedy 
vehicle  of  infection,  that  if  our  poor 
laboring  classes  would  have  their  teeth 
cared  for  as  well  as  the  people  that  can 
afford  to  pay  for  it,  the  chances  of  spread- 
ing diseases  among  the  crowds  in  fac- 
tories, shops,  and  through  their  medium 
among  the  homes  in  the  crowded  tene- 
ment districts,  would  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished? Would  it  not  be  profitable  from  a 
political  economical  standpoint,  both  for 
the  individual  and  for  the  state,  to  have 
this  poor  laboring  class  in  a  condition 
where  they  can  digest  their  food  well, 
where  they  can  inhale  the  little  oxygen 
that  is  at  their  disposal  in  as  pure  a 
state  as  possible?  And  can  they  do  it 
with  a  filthy  mouth,  full  of  bad  teeth  or 
with  a  lot  of  them  missing? 
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They  cannot,  and  as  long  as  the  health 
authorities  will  not  realize  that  a  dental 
clinic  is  as  indispensable  in  every  hos- 
pital or  other  sanitary  institution  as  the 
knife  is  to  the  surgeon,  so  long  we  can- 
not expect  to  improve  the  hygienic  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  because  diseases  of 
the  nose  and  throat  cannot  be  success- 
fully treated  while  the  mouth  is  full  of 
bad  teeth ;  diseases  of  the  ear  often  orig- 
inate from  a  bad  tooth;  diseases  of  the 
eye  have  been  noticed  to  appear  incurable 
until  due  care  was  given  to  some  offen- 
sive tooth;  some  diseases  of  the  alimen- 
tary tract  cannot  be  cured  as  long  as 
the  moutli  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition ; 
certain  forms  of  rheumatism  have  been 
improved  by  a  remedying  of  certain  path- 
ological conditions  of  the  mouth ;  general 
surgery  has  quite  often  been  on  an  er- 
roneous path  on  account  of  bad  teeth, 
tlie  condition  of  which  was  unknown  to 
the  surgeon.  Moreover,  can  tuberculosis 
be  checked  in  a  community  in  which  the 
mouths  of  the  masses  are  unhealthy? 

Therefore,  the  teeth  of  the  poor  must 
be  taken  care  of,  not  only  in  order  to 
comfort  them,  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
community.  The  worthy  crusade  made 
for  the  care  of  the  teeth  of  the  children 
in  public  schools  cannot  be  helped  any 
better  than  by  illustrating  to  their  fa- 
thers and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters, 
through  personal  experience,  how  much 
better  it  is  to  have  a  healthy,  clean 
mouth  flian  one  full  of  tartar,  caries, 
abscesses,  etc.  They  will  then  more  read- 
ily co-operate  with  these  worthy  pioneers 
of  the  cause  and  will  at  home  attend  to 
what  the  best  dentist  cannot  do  for  them, 
namely,  daily  prophylaxis. 

It  is  simply  astonishing  why  govern- 
ment or  privately  endowed  hospitals,  in 
wltich  all  other  departments  are  equipped 
in  the  mo-jt  complete  way,  have  no  proper 
poor  man's  dental  clinic,  although  the 
equipment  and  the  materials  for  treat- 
ment, cure,  and  preservation  of  the  teeth 
are  of  such  trifling  cost.  The  report  of 
the  dental  clinic  in  Strassburg,  Germany, 
shows,  for  the  year  1906,  an  expenditure 
of  8550  marks,  of  which  5400  marks 
were  expended  alone  for  salaries,  300 
marks  for  instruments,  and  only  500 


marks  for  filling  materials,  for  i 
ing  8340  fillings  and  for  taking 
of  the  mouths  of  in  all  18,607  clii' 
which  means  that  the  cost  was 
one-half  mark  per  child — one  maik 
equal  to  about  twenty-five  cents. 

Why  this  country,  which  is  the 
nized  leader  in  dentistry,  should  ■ 
the  proper  care  of  the  mouths  of 
poor  is  incomprehensible. 

In  France  a  great  deal  is  done 
ward  taking  care  of  the  raoutti?  of 
poor.  Every  hospital  in  Paris,  with 
few  exceptions,  has  a  dental  (iepar 
giving  free  treatment  to  the  poor, 
addition  to  that,  every  district  of ' 
has  a  dental  department  in  the 
clinics  which  are  attached  to  the  Ta 
branches  of  the  main  city  hal!  of 
The  same  organization  for  the  t 
the  mouths  of  the  poor  exists  in  ni 
the  large  provincial  cities  of  Fran 

It  is  trusthat  as  yet  not  only  cnjL^_ 
tive  treatmeii  is  given  in  all  these  cln" 
but  it  is  also  \rue  that  even  orthorto 
is  practiced  im.  some  of  ,the  hospi 
One  clinic  is  a  p^  of  the  Ecole 
de  Paris,  but  inasWli  as  ^"f 
by  the  city,  being  ^dispensary  ol 
assistance,  it  gives  entirely  free  ope 
aa  well  as  prostheti5va"<i  ^^r' 
treatment  to  the  mouvP^  °'  .  ^ 
All  cases  for  prosthodonti^_^J™'"«  , 
hospitals,  where  only  opel*''^^  1° 
done,  are,  with  a  card  signet  ■ 
tor  in  charge  at  the  hospital.*''^, 
school-infirmary,  where  treati* 
ministered  free  of  charge. 

In  Germany  the  dental  clin? 
poor  is  spreading  all  over  the 
They  have  there  thirty-three  cli 
clusively  for  school  children.  Eac' 
man  university  having  a  medical 
ment  has  a  dental  clinic  attached 
where  free  treatment  is  given  to  the 
In  Berlin  there  are  several  private  d 
clinics  supported  by  private  funds, 
great  Virchow   Krankenhaus  (Sa 
rium)  has  an  efBcient  dental  clinic 
Landesversicherungs  Anstalt  (State 
surance  Institution)   in  Berlin  sfi 
100,000  marks  per  annum  for  arti 
teeth ;  the  dispensaries  of  the  mil 
posts  in  Hamburg,  Leipzig,  l>re. 
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nich,  and  N'uremburg  have  dental 
fixB  for  the  preservation  of  the  teeth  of 
^anny  men,  and  if  one  conraders  that  it 
obligatory  for  every  able-bodied  Ger- 
m  to  serve  in  the  army,  it  is  easily  seen 
It  almost  every  German  between  the 
es  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-four,  if  he 
s  not  had  it  done  before,  will  have,  on 
tering  the  militaiy  service,  his  mouth 
rt  in  a  sanitary  condition,  and  will  be 
located  np  to  the  necessity  of  always 
eping  it  in  good  condition;  for,  when 
e  habit  of  keeping  the  mouth  clean  is 
ice  established,  it  will  be  continued. 
In  Switzerland  the  system  introduced 
id  observed  thronghont  Germany  is  fol- 
md. 

In  England,  in  1904,  the  government 
egan  to  tabe  a  hand  in  the  care  of  the 
loaths  of  the  people,  and  in  a  report 
( the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on 
tyaical  Deterioration  presented  to  Par- 
»ment,  a  warning  is  sounded  that  'The 
|rth  of  the  people  have  become  mnch 
nrse  of  late  years,  and  in  many  parts  of 
he  coontty  may  be  described  as  very 
Advice  is  given  that  in  the  elft- 
lents  of  hygiene  taught  in  schools,  the 
ire  of  the  teeth  should  receive  special 
Itention;  it  is  also  suggested  that  sys- 
iik  examination  and  treatment  of 
teeth  of  children  by  dentists  should 
'  out  wherever  possible,  in  order 
£^^fauure  a  good  set  of  teeth  in  after 

various  English  hospitals  the  den- 
^at'ipMrtments  give  free  treatment  to 
.  The  Royal  Dental  Hospital  of 
publishes   for   distribution  a 
on  "Instruction  on  the  Care 
;h,'*  which  is  beaded  "A  Sound 
tth  is  Essential  to  Health," 
in  detail  and  in  a  popular 
t  people  ought  to  know  about 
in  order  to  intelligently  take 
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ree  cUi 
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in  several  cities  there  are  free 
ICS  for  the  poor,  some  attached 
,  some  forming  part  of  gen- 
inics  support^  by  private 
associations.    Florraoe  has 
bulatorii  medico-chirurgici'' 
surgical  polyclinics),  having 
ltd  department ;  Kaples  has  two 


free  dental  clinics,  each  attached  to  a 
hospital ;  Borne  has  one  free  dental  clinic 
attached  to  the  university  school.  A 
number  of  other  cities,  like  Brescia, 
Turin,  Milan,  and  others,  have  each  one 
free  dental  clinic.  Only  "relief  work," 
as  my  kind  informer,  expressing  his  re- 
grets, calls  it,  is  done  in  most  of  these 
Italian  dental  clinics — ^they  insert  oiy- 
phosphate  fillings  and  extract  teeth. 

In  Austria  there  are  dental  clinics  for 
the  poor  in  Vienna  and  in  five  other  large 
cities. 

In  Hungary  there  is,  in  Budapest,  one 
of  the  finest  and  best  equipped  dental 
clinics,  which  has  now  existed  for  seven- 
teen years,  and  for  which  is  about  to  be 
completed  a  special  building,  the  plans 
and  organization  of  which  have  been 
shown  at  the  Congress  of  Stomatology 
held  in  Paris  last  summer. 

In  contrast  to  what  is  done  abroad  and 
to  the  strong  tendency  of  the  spreading 
more  and  more  of  dental  clinics  in  the 
European  countries,  how  small  eeems  a 
similar  effort  toward  this  purpose  in  this 
country  in  New  York  I 

One  clinic,  which,  unfortunately,  is 
limited  to  children,  is  doing  most  effect- 
ive work,  and  its  organization  is  very 
complete.  The  staff,  with  the  organ- 
izer. Dr.  Herbert  L.  Wheeler,  as  chief, 
has  examined  in  less  than  a  year,  in  the 
rooms  set  aside  for  this  purpose  at  the 
industrial  school  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  555  children's  mouths,  for  whom 
284  fillings  have  been  inserted,  300 
teeth  having  been  previously  treated. 
The  number  of  cavities  found  was  3368 
and  77  permanent  and  370  deciduous 
teeth  had  to  be  extracted;  only  24  chil- 
dren's teeth  were  cleaned,  the  work  for 
immediate  relief  having  interfered  with 
the  accomplishing  of  this  most  important 
operation  in  a  larger  proportion.  The 
chart  system  adopted  by  Dr.  Wheeler  is 
very  accurate  and  shows  both  the  kind 
of  operation  and  the  operator  who  per- 
formed each  individual  operation. 

At  the  New  York  Nose,  Throat,  and 
Lung  Hospital,  the  dental  clinic,  of 
whi(%  Dr.  W.  D.  Tracy  is  chief,  is  tak- 
ing care  of  adults  as  well  as  of  children, 
and,  from  the  figures  shown,  the  activity 
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of  the  clinic  during  the  year  1906-07 
tended  strongly  toward  conservative  den- 
tistry: 464  new  patients  visited  the 
clinic  during  that  period,  and  1400  re- 
turn visits  were  made;  717  fillings  were 
inserted,  previous  to  which  499  treat- 
ments were  given;  16  abscessed  teeth 
were  cured,  and  460  teeth  had  to  be  ex- 
tracted ;  only  68  examinations  were  made 
and  only  129  patients'  teeth  were  cleaned, 
the  work  for  immediate  relief  being  para- 
mount, presumably  for  the  same  reason 
as  mentioned  before. 

The  dental  department  at  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's clinics  is  well  equipped,  but 
there  were  no  statistical  records  available 
to  show  the  character  of  the  treatment 
given  to  the  visitors;  their  number  dur- 
ing the  year  1907  exceeded  3000. 

The  few  other  dental  clinics  in  New 
York  only  extract  teeth. 

There  are,  of  course,  the  two  dental 
clinics  attached  to  the  two  dental  schools, 
but  these  fulfil  the  purpose  of  educating 
dental  students  and  do  not  enter  in  the 
class  of  clinics  for  the  poor. 

Observing,  recording,  comparing,  and 
reflecting^  we  are  led  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

Observing  the  above-stated  records,  we 
see  that  with  the  best  intention  and  with 
the  greatest  desire  of  the  chiefs  and  the 
staffs  of  the  existing  few  dental  clinics 
in  New  York,  the  proportion  of  pre- 
ventive and  conservative  as  over  against 
extirpative  dentistry  is  not  such  as  the 
ideal  dental  clinic  for  the  poor  would 
have  it. 

Comparing,  we  see  that  the  statistics 
of  the  city  dental  clinic  in  Strassburg, 
for  the  year  1906,  show  that  during  one 
mouth,  the  month  of  June,  there  were 
inserted  427  fillings  in  permanent  and 
420  in  deciduous  teeth,  altogether  1091 
fillings,  while  during  an  entire  year  in 
the  dental  clinics  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  has  about  fifty  times  the 
population  of  Strassburg,  only  1001  fill- 
ings are  recorded  as  having  been  inserted. 

Without  need  of  too  much  reflecting, 
the  reason  why  so  much  could  be  done 
there  and  so  little  was  done  here,  is 
easily  detected:  The  number  of  dental 
clinics  in  New  York,  and  for  that  matter 


all  over  the  United  States,  is  immensely 
out  of  proportion  with  the  number  of 
people  that  need  their  services. 

Br.  Haven  Emerson,  a  physician — and 
I  emphasize  this  because  a  physician  is 
likely  to  find  fewer  cavities  in  examining 
teeth  than  a  dentist  would — reported  to 
the  New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  poor  that  in  an 
examination  made  for  the  purpose  of  the 
general  care  of  the  "stay  parties"  of  the 
Sea  Breeze  for  the  summer  of  1907,  he 
found  that  of  634  adults,  mothers  and 
daughters  over  16  years,  only  19  had 
no  defective  teeth.  The  otiier  615  or 
97  per  cent,  had  4022  decayed,  an  average 
of  6.5 ;  1655  teeth  were  missing,  an  aver- 
age of  2.7;  there  were  1444  artiflcial, 
an  average  of  2.3,  in  addition  to  those 
found  missing,  showing  that  these  634 
adults  lacked  the  use  of  28.8  per  cent,  of 
their  teeth,  and  in  addition  had  7.2  per 
cent,  replaced  by  artiflcial  ones. 

The  American  Statistical  Association, 
in  its  quarterly  publication  for  June 
1907,  states  that  taking  for  a  basis  1400 
children  whose  physic^  defects  were  ex- 
amined, and  granting  that  they  are  rep- 
resentative of  school  children  in  New 
York  city  and  in  the  United  States,  the 
number  of  children  in  New  York  city 
having  bad  teeth  would  be  nearly  300,- 
000,  and  in  the  United  States,  nearly 
9,000,000. 

All  this  leads  to  only  one  conclusion : 
That  the  &ee  dental  clinic  where  the 
teeth  of  the  poor  are  examined,  cleaned, 
treated,  and  filled,  and  where  just  as 
much  instruction  for  the  prophylactic 
care  of  their  mouth  is  given  to  them  as 
to  the  patients  of  private  offices,  is  of 
imperative  necessity;  that  first  the  den- 
tal profession  and  then  the  health  and 
hospital  authorities  must  recognize  tiiis 
fact,  and  must  all  co-operate  toward  the 
establishing  of  free  dental  clinics  in  all 
the  hospitals  and  in  all  the  institutions 
that  minister  to  the  sick  poor. 

The  author  is  greatly  indebted  to  Prof. 
Charles  Ck>don  and  Br.  Mircouche  of 
Paris,  Prof.  Ernst  Jessen  of  Strassburg, 
Br.  N.  S.  Jenkins  of  Bresden,  Prof. 
Scheff  of  Vienna,  Br.  Vincenzo  Querini 
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of  Kaples,  Prof.  ArkSvy  of  Budapest, 
Dr.  Herbert  L.  Wheeler,  Dr.  D.  W. 
Tracy  and  Dr.  John  J.  Cronin  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Hobert  W.  Bru^re  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor. 

BAnsENCEs. 

Amo-ieaa  Statistical  Asflociation  quarterly 
publications,  June  1907. 

Sixty-foorth  Annual  Report  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Improving  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  September  1907. 

Statistical  leaf  for  a  period  of  less  than  a 
year  (since  opening  and  until  January  190S) 
of  the  Dental  Clinic  of  the  Industrial  School 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 

Statistical  leaf  for  the  year  October  1906 
to  October  1907  of  the  Dental  Department, 
New  York  Nose,  Throat,  and  Lung  Hospital. 

Annual  Report  of  Saint  Bartholomew's  Par- 
ish, 1007. 

Fint  Inteznational  School-Hygienic  Con- 
gress, Nuremberg,  April  4-0,  1004. 

"IMe  ZahnBrztliebe  Behandlui^  der  Volks- 
■chulkinder,"  by  Prof.  Dr.  Jessen. 

Bulletin  d«  la  Soelfitfi  de  Stomatologie 
Beige,  1906. 

Pamphlet  on  Recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Dental  Hospital  of  London. 

^mphlet  on  Reoommendations  of  the  Brit- 
iih  Dental  Society. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Perry.  I  was  asked  to  open 
the  discossion,  and  I  consented  because 
this  subject  has  been  near  to  my  heart 
for  many  years.  Fully  twenty-five  years 
ago,  I  thought  much  about  it,  and  talked 
with  a  number  of  our  leading  men,  many 
of  whom  are  now  dead,  about  trying  to 
do  something  for  the  poor.  I  found  very 
little  encouragement,  but  hoped  that 
sometime  something  would  be  done  for 
the  poor  of  New  York  city,  and  now  after 
all  those  long  years,  it  seems  as  though 
something  might  be  done. 

Let  me  compliment  our  essayist  on  his 
excellent  paper,  so  full  of  earnestness,  so 
crowded  with  statistics  which  must  have 
cost  him  much  effort,  and  which  should 
be  very  valuable  to  us  in  paving  the  way 
for  what  we  hope  to  do  in  the  future. 


I  suppose  it  is  fitting  to  make  a  plea 
for  this  cause.  The  building  in  which 
we  have  met  is  a  monument  to  the  med- 
ical profession,  and  the  pictures  we  see 
on  these  walls  represent  men  who  have 
been  eminent  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  helpful  to  their  kind.  No  class  of 
men  have  in  the  past  done  so  much  for 
the  human  race  as  those  enrolled  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and 
if  we,  who  claim  to  be  a  branch  of  medi- 
cine, are  content  to  be  backward  in  our 
interest  in  the  aSairs  of  the  poor  in  the 
communities  in  which  we  live  it  can  be 
no  credit  to  us.  One  of  the  strongest 
reasons  why  we  should  take  a  keener  in- 
terest in  the  teeth  of  the  poor  is  that  we 
should  emulate  our  brethren  of  medicine, 
who  for  centuries  past  have  been  re- 
nowned for  the  good  which  they  have 
done  to  the  poor.  We  must  he  up  and 
doing,  if  we  want  to  keep  pace  with  our 
parent  profession.  We  must  show  our- 
selves worthy  of  being  a  part  of  the  medi- 
cal profession. 

Then,  too,  we  like  to  stand  well  with 
the  lay  community.  We  shall  do  so  in 
proportion  as  we  fit  ourselves  for  per- 
forming the  work  we  have  to  do;  and  if 
we  can  show  that  we  are  unselfish  enough 
to  do  something  for  the  poor  we  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

There  is  also  another  consideration. 
Compassion  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
qualities  in  the  human  heart.  There  is 
nothing  that  appeals  to  us  so  much  as 
the  spirit  of  compassion,  and  in  doing 
something  for  the  poor  we  not  only  bene- 
fit them  but  also  ourselves,  because  we 
cannot  be  concerned  with  those  who  need 
our  help,  and  who  are  suffering,  without 
being  ourselves  helped  because  of  that 
sweet  sympathy.  There  is  a  strong  plea 
from  any  standpoint  you  choose  to  take 
in  reference  to  the  matter  of  the  care 
of  the  teeth  of  the  poor. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  What 
can  we  do?  We  look  over  the  field  in 
Europe,  and  find  the  European  cities 
ahead  of  us.  Strassburg  for  about  five 
years  past  has  had  an  organized  clinic 
or  dispensary,  which  has  been  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state. 

In  Germany,  as  you  perhaps  know, 
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iziBurance  is  compulsory.  Men  and 
women  there  are  compelled  to  insure  their 
lives,  for  a  few  cents  a  week  or  a  month, 

and  as  a  result  a  fund  has  accumulated 
hy  which  the  very  old  men  or  women 
have  means  of  support,  it  heing  hoped 
that  eventually  there  will  be  no  very 
needy  poor,  an  idea  which  was  conceived 
first  by  Bismarck  and  the  older  King 
William,  and  which  has  been  g^^ually 
carried  out  until  the  amount  so  accumu- 
lated is  almost  fabulous.  The  benefit 
accruing  therefrom  is  almost  beyond 
computation,  the  government  seeming  to 
take  a  paternal  attitude  toward  its  chil- 
dren. This  is  a  curious  condition— a 
military  government  doing  those  things 
to  strenguen  the  ^pire  by  having  more 
efficient  soldiers — and  one  which  we,  in 
this  free  country,  have  never  been  able 
to  approach.  How  small  is  our  credit  in 
that  respect  in  this  country,  of  which 
we  boast  so  much  in  the  matter  of  den- 
tal  achievements !  There  is  no  question, 
although  it  is  almost  disloyal  to  say  it, 
that  our  republican  institu^ons  give  too 
much  liberty,  and  expect  too  little  in  re- 
turn for  the  privileges  granted.  In  Ger- 
many and  France,  and  perhaps  other 
countries,  the  paternal  attitude  is  wiser, 
because  the  government  becomes  to  a 
certain  extent  responsible  for  the  happi- 
ness of  its  subjecte. 

How  can  we  meet  thk  new  question? 
It  is  sure  to  take  hold  of  us  and  to  touch 
our  sympathies  and  to  appeal  to  our  own 
common  sense.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  talk 
of  being  merabera  of  a  liberal  profession ; 
we  must  do  something  to  make  good.  It 
is  useless  for  us  to  work  in  our  comforta- 
ble rooms,  and  work  for  the  rich  only, 
while  we  neglect  the  poor.  I  will  not 
arraign  the  dental  profession,  because  it 
has  been  busy  perfecting  itself.  We  have 
had  to  do  with  only  the  best  people  in 
the  community,  and  we  did  not  realize 
the  poverty  that  exists  in  this  city,  for 
instance.  Talk  with  Mr.  Bobert  Hunter, 
and  learn  from  him  some  of  the  condi- 
tions that  exist  in  a  great  city  like  New 
York,  some  of  the  heartrending  facts 
about  the  needs  of  the  poor.  We  should 
have  compassion  for  them,  and  I  wish 
to  make  an  earnest  plea  from  that  senti- 


mental standpoint  of  compassion,  not  bo 
much  with  the  aim  of  producing  a 
stronger  race,  as  the  French  and  Ger- 
mans do,  in  order  to  cope  with  possible 
adversaries,  but  simply  with  the  aim  of 
being  more  compassionate  with  those  who 
need  us. 

How  shall  we  give  that  help  ?  I  would 
not  presume  to  fully  answer  this  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  know  which  the  practical 
and  wise  way  would  be,  but  the  question 
will  have  to  be  met,  not  sentimentally, 
but  from  a  business  standpoint,  and  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  and 
of  time  and  professional  services  given 
by  the  younger  men  coming  into  the  pro- 
fession. I  am  in  sympathy  with  estab- 
lishing clinics  in  connection  with  the  hos- 
pitals, securing  in  that  way  the  aid  of 
the  medical  profession  and  by  that  very 
action  drawing  the  bonds  closer  between 
our  specialty  and  the  profusion  of  medi- 
cine. 

There  are  so  many  who  need  help,  and 
all  the  clinics  established  in  connection 
with  all  the  hospitals  would  an\j  be  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.  There  should  be 
some  other  way,  lying  beyond  the  sus- 
picion of  selfishness  and  self-Beekiug.  1 1 
has  seemed  to  me  that  the  efforts  of  those 
young  men  who  have  so  nobly  and  so 
wisely  made  a  move  in  this  direction 
should  be  supplemented  in  a  larger  meas- 
ure by  enlisting  the  community  at  large. 
Having  known  for  many  years  Mr.  Ful- 
ton Cutting,  who  is  associated  with  that 
work,  I  asked  him  whether,  if  an  interest 
could  be  created  in  the  dental  profession 
of  New  York  city  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  the  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Poor  wotdd  he  sympathetic, 
and  would  consider  combined  action.  He 
answered  in  the  most  emphatic  tone, 
^'Certainly,  that  is  what  we  are  here  for. 
We  should  only  be  too  glad  to  help  you." 
He  asked  what  he  could  do,  and  I  said 
that  I  did  not  know,  that  I  had  no  plana 
or  suggestions,  but  I  hoped  that  we  as  a 
profession  without  regard  to  any  special 
society  would  meet  on  a  common  ground, 
free  from  all  thought  of  society  or  per- 
sonal interest.  He  gave  me  the  address 
of  the  business  manager  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Improvement  of  the  Poor, 
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Mr.  Bnidre.  He  said  that  he  vas  going  to 
leave  shortly  for  California  and  so  would 
not  be  able  to  give  it  his  personal  atten- 
tion, but  that  Mr.  Bru^re  would  help  us. 

Mr.  Bru^re  came  to  see  me  on  Sunday 
evening,  and  I  spent  an  interesting  hour 
with  him.  He  told  me  of  the  work  done 
with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  the  examination  of  milk,  and 
spoke  about  the  Sea  Breeze  Hospital, 
where  so  much  good  is  done.  He  said  to 
me,  "If  you  find  a  desire  or  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  this  matter,  we  shall  help 
you  in  any  way,  and  any  money  we  cfui 
supply  will  be  given." 

I  also  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, who  has  written  a  book  on  poverty. 
He  said  that  he  had  been  helpful  in  or- 
ganizing in  Chicago  a  clinic  somewhat 
on  these  lines,  but  that  he  had  heard  it 
was  not  continuing  to  do  as  good  work 
as  was  hoped  when  he  left.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  several  charitable  or- 
ganizations would  be  ready  to  help  us 
to  carry  on  this  work. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  that  we,  as 
dentists,  can  ourselves  not  fully  cope  with 
this  question.  If  our  younger  men  can 
give  their  time  and  services,  and  have  the 
burden  distributed  upon  so  many  shoul- 
ders that  it  will  not  be  onerous  to  any 
one  person,  we  can  do  a  great  deal  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  but  we  are  de- 
ficient in  means  of  organization.  The 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Poor  of  New  York  is  an  organized  in- 
stitution, managed  on  business  principles, 
and  if  you  would  look  at  its  report  for 
this  last  year,  you  would  see  what  has 
been  done  in  the  different  departments 
of  its  activities.  There  is  sentiment  at 
&e  basis  of  this  organization,  but  senti- 
ment is  thrown  to  the  winds  when  it 
comes  to  the  matter  of  funds.  If  we 
have  the  help  of  an  organization  like 
this  and  of  several  other  organizations 
which  are  in  existence  in  this  city,  whose 
co-operation  could  perhaje  be  obtained, 
in  my  opinion  far  more  can  be  accom- 
plished than  we  could  accomplish  in  our 
own  individual  way.  I  feel  that  a  society 
like  the  First  District  Society,  which  is 
organized  under  the  state  law,  and  dem- 
ocratic in  its  purposes  and  objects,  would 


be  efilcient,  and  if  we  could  devise  a  plan 
by  which  concerted  action  in  connection 
with  the  clinics  could  be  taken,  something 
could  be  surely  accomplished. 

Dr.  Emerson,  in  a  short  report,  gives 
the  following  summary  of  the  work  done. 
[Dr.  Perry  then  read  the  report.] 

In  another  part  of  the  report  on  the 
physical  welfare  of  school  children.  Dr. 
Emerson  makes  the  following  character- 
istic and  important  statement.  [Dr. 
Perry  then  read  the  same.] 

It  is  evident  that  this  association  is 
ready  to  be  helpful  to  us  in  any  way  we 
wish,  if  we  think  it  best  to  ask  their  aid. 

I  have  taken  more  time  than  I  should, 
but  I  feel  very  earnestly  on  this  subject, 
and  am  convinced  that  something  more 
should  be  done  than  has  been  in  the  past. 
It  is  one  of  the  marks  of  civilization 
that  the  poor  should  be  cared  for,  and 
year  by  year,  as  we  grow  older,  the  idea 
becomes  clearer  that  the  poor  cannot  take 
care  of  themselves;  they  must  be  taken 
care  of,  and  the  fundamental  idea  propa- 
gated by  Bismarck  and  Emperor  William, 
that  there  must  be  a  paternal  interest,  is 
a  correct  one.  If  the  poor  cannot  take 
care  of  themselves  they  must  be  taken 
care  of,  for  the  betterment  of  the  com- 
munity tfs  well  as  for  their  own  sake. 

We  can  do  no  better  than  to  stand  be- 
fore this  wide  community  ready  and  sym- 
pathetic in  some  concerted  action  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  I  hope  that  we  can 
combine  in  some  way  by  which  it  shall  be 
self-evident  that  we  are  unselfish,  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  and  just  in  propor- 
tion as  we  are  unselfish  and  as  we  strive 
to  benefit  those  who  suffer,  we  shall  our- 
selves be  benefited. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Teact.  It  seem?  to  me 
that  this  is  indeed  a  fitting  paper  for  our 
time,  and  it  is  proper  that  such  an  im- 
portant paper  should  appear  before  such 
an  influential  and  important  society. 
The  phases  of  the  subject  are  so  numer- 
ous and  varied  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  anyone  to  touch  on  all  of  them 
in  the  course  of  an  evening;  but  even 
after  Dr.  Perry's  eloquent  remarks,  there 
are  some  things  I  might  say  which  would 
be  of  interest. 

The  essayist  speaks  of  the  ideal  to 
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which  we  should  look  in  these  matters, 
and  asks  the  question  if  we  have  reached 
our  ideal  in  the  dental  clinics.  I  trust 
not;  if  we  have  reached  it,  I  am  afraid 
the  ideal  is  not  very  high. 

The  importance  of  the  teeth  to  the  in- 
dividual and  to  the  community  is  more 
strongly  appreciated  today  than  it  has 
ever  been  before  in  civilization.  The  sta- 
tistics given  in  the  paper  show  that  even 
many  years  ago  the  continental  countries 
appreciated  the  importance  of  the  teeth 
and  provided  for  their  care.  It  is  not 
strange  that  in  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment we  should  be  behind  the  conti- 
nental countries,  because  it  is  true  that 
the  child  does  not  do  for  itself  as  well 
as  the  parent  will  do  for  it,  and  as  we 
have  our  own  liberty  and  go  our  own  way, 
we  have  not  done  as  well,  perhaps,  as 
those  who  have  been  advised  by  a  pa- 
tem^  government.  Possibly,  as  we  grow 
older  and  wiser,  we  shall  understand  the 
necessity  of  looking  more  carefully  after 
all  the  organs  of  the  body.  Since  the 
importance  of  the  teeth  has  been  shown 
to  us,  we  are,  as  a  people,  taking  better 
care  of  them  and  devoting  more  attention 
to  the  prophylaxis  of  the  mouth. 

The  essayist  says  the  hospitals  and  in- 
stitutions abroad  almost  all  have  dental 
clinics.  It  is  a  promising  sign  of  the 
times  that  many  of  the  institutions  here 
are  establishing  dental  clinics,  and  there 
are  some  others  independent  of  institu- 
tions. There  is  a  great  deal  of  time, 
money,  and  energy  spent  in  the  cure  of 
tuberculosis,  which  is,  of  course,  as  it 
should  be.  That  must  be  taken  as  a 
special  thing ;  but  if  we  could  have  more 
time  and  money  for  the  care  of  the  mouth 
and  teeth,  the  work  of  the  tubercular 
section  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  facili- 
tated. If  prophylactic  treatment  could 
be  given  to  those  people,  the  work  of  the 
Tuberculosis  commission  would  be  ren- 
dered much  easier. 

Speaking  of  prophylaxis  among  the 
poor,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points  of  our  work  to  give  such  instruc- 
tion as  we  think  they  can  understand 
and  appreciate,  and  it  is  surprising  and 
gratifying  to  see  how  those  people,  be- 
nighted as  they  are,  will  respond.  We 


ask  some  patients  how  often  they  brush 
their  teeth,  and  they  say  they  never  do. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  they  do  not, 
but  that  is  a  delicate  way  of  going  about 
the  Bubject. 

At  the  clinic  in  which  I  am  doing  a 
little  work,  and  in  which  I  am  very  much 
interested,  we  sell  at  a  small  price  a 
tooth-brush  and  powder,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising to  see  how  much  benefit  the  pa- 
tients derive  from  their  use.  They  can 
do  more  for  themselves  than  any  corps 
of  dentists  can  do  for  them.  I  often  tell 
patients  in  private  practice  that  same 
thing. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  matter  of  se- 
curing the  funds,  as  it  is  of  engaging  the 
assistance  of  the  dentists,  of  operators 
who  are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  of 
time  and  energy  and  money  incident  to 
the  doing  of  charitable  work.  Men  whom 
we  approach  say,  "It  is  a  great  thing,  a 
fine  thing,  I  am  glad  something  is  be- 
ing done,  but  really  I  have  not  the  time 
to  do  it."  I  appreciate  that  this  must 
be  so  with  many  men  recently  in  prac- 
tice, who  have  their  obligations  to  meet, 
and  who  feel  that  an  hour  or  two  out  of 
practice  would  be  a  loss  to  them  and 
to  their  families.  But  many  men  hold 
back  and  say,  "I  do  not  believe  that  is 
necessary."  I  think  that  after  hearing 
Dr.  Perr/s  remarks  some  of  those  men 
will  sit  up  and  take  notice,  and  help  in 
the  work.  If  there  are  any  so  stimu- 
lated. Dr.  Wheeler  and  I  would  be  Tery 
glad  if  they  would  give  us  their  names. 

As  far  as  prothesis  is  concerned  in 
clinical  work,  it  has  not  yet  seemed  prac- 
tical to  us  to  branch  out  into  that  on 
account  of  the  expense ;  but  eventu- 
ally prosthesis  will  be  provided  for  the 
poor. 

Switzerland,  Germany,  England, 
France,  and  Italy  are  older  coimtries, 
and  are  more  advanced  in  this  work. 
We  must  expect  that,  as  they  are  more 
experienced.  I  hope  that  in  later  years 
we  can  make  as  good  a  showing,  and 
when  we  have  been  in  existence  as  long 
as  they  have,  we  will  perhaps  have  made 
a  better  record;  but  when  we  think  that 
there  are  nine  million  children  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  a  hard  proposition  to 
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suggest  a  plan  by  which  they  can  be  ade- 
quately cared  for. 

The  point  of  conservative  versus  rad- 
ical practice  was  mentioned,  and  Strass- 
bnrg  was  spoken  of  as  being  first  on  the 
list  in  doing  conservative  dentistry  for 
the  poor.  At  present  we  must  do  what 
will  prove  the  greatrat  good  to  the  great- 
est Domber,  and  I  find  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  forceps  must  be  acknowledged  to 
a  certain  extent.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  favoring  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth  that  can  within  the  bounds  of  prac- 
ticability be  saved;  but  if  the  patient's 
health  is  endangered  by  old  brolcen-down 
shells  with  festering  sores  and  abscesses, 
it  is  best,  I  think,  not  to  keep  them  run- 
ning four  or  five  weeks,  but  to  use  the 
forceps.  Think  of  all  the  splendid  old 
men  and  women  who  live  on  without  any 
teeth  at  all.  That  is  of  course  not  the 
ideal  thing,  but  it  is  bett«*  than  a  mouth 
reeking  in  pus  from  broken-down  and 
abscessed  roots. 

Speaking  about  the  position  that  iQedi- 
cine  occupies  in  the  world  as  compared 
with  the  other  professions,  of  course  we 
all  take  off  our  hats  to  medicine.  Per- 
haps when  dentistry  is  as  old  as  medicine 
there  may  be  some  pictures  on  the  walls 
of  halls  like  this,  representing  men  who 
have  been  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  and 
charitable  in  their  relation  to  their  fel- 
low men,  just  as  these  splendid  medical 
men  have  been  in  their  relation  to  their 
profession  and  to  humanity. 

Dr.  Perry  justifies  the  lethargy  of  the 
dental  profession  in  the  p&st,  and  I  think 
we  must  accept  his  statement,  but  we 
are  turning  a  comer  on  the  road  of  prog- 
ress, and  a  decade  from  now  Dr.  Perry's 
justification  will  be  obsolete. 

We  cannot  say,  because  we  are  en- 
Bconoed  in  comfortable  rooms  and  deal- 
ing with  the  better  class  of  people,  that 
we  do  not  know  anything  about  the  needs 
of  the  poor,  now  that  this  movement  has 
started.  You  cannot  take  up  a  dental 
journal  today  without  finding  some  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject.  In  Cosmos  for 
January  1908  (vol.  1,  p.  33)  there  ap- 
peared a  most  comprehensive  article  by 
Br.  Paul  Gardiner  White  of  Boston. 


Such  articles  will  arouse  interest  and 
put  this  work  on  a  practical  basis. 

There  is  one  point  that  comes  to  my 
mind  in  reference  to  the  amount  of 
money  yearly  spent  by  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  putting  in  better  ventilating 
systems  in  the  old  buildings,  and  new  and 
expensive  ventilating  systems  in  the  new 
buildings.  A  few  breaths  from  the  foul 
mouths  of  several  hundred  children  will 
vitiate  the  air  very  quickly,  and  if  the 
municipality  would  set  aside  a  little 
money  to  get  a  free  clinic  for  the  poor, 
and  enlist  the  aid  of  the  dentists,  they 
would  be  doing  something  of  great  value. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  breath  from 
vitiated  mouths  is  most  deleterious  to  the 
health  of  children  who  have  to  live  in 
such  an  atmosphere. 

Dr.  HoDSOK.  I  wish  to  correct  the 
idea  that  has  been  conveyed  by  the 
speaker  that  this  is  all  entirely  new  ef- 
fort. Many  of  us  older  practitioners  have 
been  working  along  these  lines  in  the 
many  public  and  charitable  institutions, 
though  we  were  handicapped  in  many 
ways,  for  twenty-five  years  or  more.  It 
is  new  only  in  its  suggested  extension 
over  the  gener^  public.  It  is  not  to  our 
discredit  that  no  systematic  effort  has 
been  made  heretofore.  Individual  mem- 
bers have  been  hard  at  work,  and  with 
much  self-sacrifice  all  these  years,  but 
I  am  delighted  that  now  some  systematic 
and  real  effort  is  being  made  to  accom- 
plish something  comprehensive. 

I  think  Dr.  Tracy  bits  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  says  that  our  private  efforts 
ought  to  be  supplemented  and  aided  by 
municipal  interest.  It  seems  as  though 
this  country  as  a  whole  and  each  city  in 
particular  ought  to  do  something  tangi- 
ble to  make  it  possible  to  do  the  work  for 
these  poor  children.  This  is  a  d^erent 
thing  from  physicians'  charity  clinics. 
They  give  their  time  for  examination  and 
prescription,  and  that  alone ;  we  do  not. 
We  have  actual  operations  to  perform  for 
each  patient,  and  in  a  restricted  time. 
We  could  only  until  very  recent  years 
operate  in  the  daylight,  and  even  now 
we  can  do  so  at  any  other  time  only  in 
special,   expensive  surroundings.  The 
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physician  con  examine  and  prescribe  for 
his  patients  during  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hourSj  if  he  can  stand  up  long 
enough.  Our  working  among  the  poor 
cannot  therefore  be  compared  with  phy- 
sicians' work.  We  can  do  what  we  can, 
and  do  lots  of  good^  tiiere  is  indeed  no 
end  to  it.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  see 
this  movement  started^  and  to  see  the 
young  men  enrolled.  Young  men  have 
done  and  do  an  enormous  deal  of  this 
workj  but  in  a  necessarily  restricted 
measure,  inadequate  to  what  the  modem 
necessities  require.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
read  the  paper  again.  It  deals  wiUi  its 
subject  Tery  carefully  and  very  eiten- 
nvely.  I  also  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
movement  is  given  such  a  good  start-off 
by  the  Pirst  District  Socie^,  which  is 
the  representatiTe  society  of  the  whole 
people. 

Dr.  Jastib.  I  have  listened  to  the 
paper  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
interest.  The  essajdst  is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  the  immense  amount  of  work 
which  he  must  have  done  to  gather  these 
statistics,  which  he  has  presented  in  a 
manner  that  cannot  but  help  us  in  the 
consideration  of  this  subject. 

It  is  veiy  interestii^;  because  the  ques- 
tion has  passed  the  theoretical  stage,  and 
we  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  put  this 
work  of  caring  for  the  teeth  of  the  poor 
into  practical  operation.  This  is  not  at 
all  a  new  thing.  Efforts  have  been  made 
in  this  direction  for  a  long  time.  In  pre- 
paring a  history  of  dentistry  of  Long 
Island,  I  came  across  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  Dr.  Bridges  some  sixty-five  years  ago, 
in  which  he  said,  realizing  the  necessity 
of  the  care  of  the  teeth  of  the  poor  and 
recognizing  the  fact  that  they  could  not 
pay  for  such  services,  that  he  would  ren- 
der whatever  dental  services  he  could 
every  morning  from  7.30  to  9  o'clock, 
without  any  charge^  and  I  understand 
he  continued  to  do  so  for  some  years. 
He  was  a  very  good  man,  and  a  pioneer,, 
as  well  as  a  leader  in  dentistry,  in  Brook- 
lyn. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  Brooklyn  Dental 
Socieij  organized  a  dental  clinic,  but 
after  two  years  discontinued  it.  It 
seemed  to  become  rather  too  onerous  for 


the  dentists  to  give  their  services  one 
afternoon  a  month  as  they  had  agreed 
to  do.  Thirty  dentists  entered  into  the 
agreement,  and  at  first  were  quite  regular 
in  their  attendance;  but  a^r  a  while 
they  began  to  get  tired  of  operating  upon 
dirty,  n^lected  mouths,  for  such  service 
did  not  afford  them  the  continned  in- 
terest that  the  cases  in  dispensaries  and 
hospitals  have  for  the  physician. 

There  is  no  use  arguing  upon  the  de- 
sirability or  the  necessity  of  this  work. 
That  is  fully  conceded.  What  we  want  to 
get  at  is  some  practical  course  by  which 
a  large  number  of  the  teeth  of  the  poor 
can  be  cared  for.  There  are  parts  of 
New  York  city,  both  on  the  East  and 
West  sideSj  that  are  crowded  with  people 
as  in  no  other  city  in  the  world.  There 
are  blocks  on  the  East  side  that  contain 
as  great  a  populati(m  as  some  citi^  in  an 
area  many  tunes  as  large.  These  people 
are  poor  and  ignorant;  they  have  dis- 
eased mouths,  and  the  consequent  in- 
fectjpn  is  scattered  broadcast  among  the 
people  whom  they  come  in  contact  with. 
How  shall  we  go  about  it?  I  have 
thought  long  and  earnestly  about  this 
matter,  but  I  do  not  have  anything  de- 
cidedly practical  to  suggest.  I  think  that 
if  I  had  given  up  practice  when  I  was  ten 
years  younger,  I  would  have  gone  to  the 
East  side  and  established  a  place  for  the 
care  of  the  teeth  of  the  poor,  not  with 
the  idea  of  operating  on  liieir  teeth  my- 
self, but  to  get  young  men,  recently  grad- 
uated, who  should  be  in  that  es^blish- 
ment  just  as  the  internes  are  in  hospitals. 
You  cannot  get  this  work  done  from  pure 
philanthropic  motives.  It  is  very  beau- 
tiful to  think  of  a  young  dentist  devot- 
ing himself  to  that  purpose  alone,  but  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  e^>ect  it.  Why  do 
intelligent  young  men  who  have  acquired 
the  highest  places  in  their  classes  go  into 
the  hospitals  and  spend  two  years  without 
pecuniary  reward?  From  philanthropic 
motives  ?  Not  at  all ;  they  get  a  certain 
experience  which  they  cannot  get  any- 
where else,  and  it  enables  them  to  treat 
cases  that  they  could  not  treat  in  their 
private  practice  unless  they  had  had  just 
that  experience  which  they  acquired  in 
the  hospital. 
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Get  some  young  graduates  to  work  at 
these  dental  clinics  just  as  the  lutemeB 
do  in  the  hospitals,  and  pay  fhem  a  small 
salary,  just  enough  to  pay  their  board. 
The  internes  are  paid  nothing  eioept 
their  food  and  lodging,  but  they  hare 
the  advantage  of  practicing  under  the 
supervision  of  men  of  abili^  and  expe- 
rience. I  believe  what  I  have  su^ested 
is  quite  practical  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  the  best  way;  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  establish  a  dental  clinic  in  every 
dispensary.  In  many  of  the  dispensaries 
dental  clinics  have  now  been  established. 
I  know  more  about  the  conditions  in 
Brookljm  than  I  do  about  those  in  New 
York,  but  I  believe  that  no  arrangements 
have  been  made  in  the  dispensariea  for 
filling  teeth  or  caring  for  them  in  any 
way,  except  by  extracting  and  by  treat- 
ment of  disease  conditions  of  the  mouth. 
These  accommodations  should  be  in- 
creased, not  at  the  expense  of  the  dental 
profession,  but  the  city  at  large  should 
take  charge  of  them  tidrongh  Uie  taxes. 
The  cities  in  continental  Europe  pro- 
vide the  money,  and  I  ttiink  New  York 
ought  to  sustain  a  dental  clinic  as  it  does 
other  clinics.  This,  of  course,  might  be 
supplemented  in  many  ways  by  funds 
given  by  philanthropic  people.  All  that 
dentists  should  be  called  upon  to  do  is 
to  provide  the  services.  The  initiatiTe 
in  this  movement  must  come  from  the 
dentists.  They  understand  as  no  one  else 
the  terrible  results  arising  from  a  lack  of 
dental  services  among  the  poor,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  something  practical 
done. 

Dr.  Carr.  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  ihe  eaaay  of  the  evening,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  anyone  could  o^cuss 
the  subject  intelligently  without  carefully 
reading  the  paper.  I  have  been  asso- 
cia-ted  with  Drs.  Wheeler,  Merritt,  and 
others  in  the  establishment  of  a  public 
clinic,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Societjr,  and  I  have  gained  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  experience  from 
my  association  with  them. 

We  have  beard  a  great  deal  of  senti- 
ment expressed  here  tonight.  Dr.  Perry 
has  told  us  in  beautiful  and  graphic  lan- 
guage what  we  ahould  do,  but  from  a 


visionary  and  theoretical  standpoint  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  deal  with 
this  subject  in  a  practical  manned.  In 
establishing  a  clinic,  we  have  divided  the 
work  into  three  departments.  That  is, 
we  have  "resident  surgeon  dentists," 
"visiting  surgeon  dentists,"  and  "con- 
sultant surgeon  dentists."  We  have 
drawn  the  men  in  the  first  class  from 
young  men  not  long  established  in  prac- 
tice, just  out  of  college.  Although  these 
men  do  not  remain  in  the  building  at  all 
times,  we  call  them  "resident  surgeons," 
because  they  attend  the  infirmary  each 
day.  The  ''visiting  surgeons"  are  those 
men  who  give  one  afternoon  a  month  to 
supervise,  oversee,  or  give  iiutraction  to 
the  younger  men,  while  the  "congnltauts" 
are  those  who  are  called  in  emergency 
cases. 

We  have  experienced  great  diflSculty  in 
inducing  members  of  the  profession  to 
serve  on  any  of  these  boards.  It  has  been 
our  experience  that  when  we  approach 
gentlemen,  and  invite  them  to  accept  po- 
ntions  on  our  staff,  they  approve  of  the 
work  very  heartily,  tell  us  that  it  is  a 
very  nice  thing,  but  that  they  have  no 
time. 

The  Imth  of  the  matter  is,  when  a 
young  man  graduates  from  a  dental  col- 
^ge,  unlike  his  medical  brother,  he  starts 
out  at  once,  takes  up  practice  immedi- 
ately, and  is  looking  for  the  almighty 
dollar  from  the  beginning.  The  medical 
student,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  too  will- 
ing to  give  his  time,  and  begs  for  the 
privilege  of  an  appointment  in  some  in- 
firmary or  clinic,  in  order  to  obtain  prac- 
tical experience,  and  in  some  instances  is 
obliged  to  wait  long  for  his  appoinbnent, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  applicants 
on  the  waiting  lists. 

I  have  spent  nearly  two  years  in  a 
medical  clinic,  where  I  give  one  night  a 
week,  and  I  find  from  six  to  ten  young 
physicians  there  every  night,  gladly  giv- 
ing their  time  to  the  work.  If  the  den- 
tal graduate  would  do  this,  he  would  be 
a  better  man  and  a  better  dentist  with  a 
very  large  experience  in  two  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  enlist 
in  this  work  the  services  of  young  men 
as  they  graduate  from  the  dental  colleges, 
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before  their  time  is  so  valuable  that  they 
cannot  ^ord  to  give  up  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  dollars  an  hour. 

It  should  he  remembered  that  occasion- 
ally patients  in  comfortable  or  even  aflQu- 
ent  circumstances  attend  these  clinics, 
and  in  many  instances  young  men  make 
acquaintances  and  form  connections 
which  lead  to  a  very  lucrative  outside 
practice.  Many  prominent  physicians  in 
this  city  have  built  up  very  large  prac- 
tices in  this  way, 

I  intend  to  offer  a  resolution  this  even- 
ing, and  I  hope  that  it  will  meet  with 
your  approval,  namely,  that  a  committee 
of  five  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  and  the  hospitals,  with  a  view 
to  the  establishment  of  free  clinics  in  the 
various  institutions,  and  ultimately,  we 
should  have  these  in  the  hospital  wards 
of  the  city. 

The  older  practitioners  can  easily  or- 
ganize, acting  as  chiefs  of  clinics,  while 
the  younger  men  do  the  work  nnder  their 
supervision.  The  great  difficulty  is  the 
lack  of  interest  displayed  by  members  of 
the  profession  itself.  Dr.  Wheeler  can 
testify  that  Dr.  Dunning  and  myself 
have  been  acting  as  a  committee  for  the 
past  three  montiis,  actually  begging  men 
to  join  the  clinic — and  some  of  those 
whom  we  have  begged  are  here  tonight 
— men  who  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  our  re- 
quests. While  Dr.  Perry  was  making 
his  pathetic  speech,  I  wondered  how 
many  of  those  who  applauded  him,  and 
told  us  that  this  was  a  very  nice  thing, 
experienced  a  change  of  heart,  and  said 
to  themselves,  '1  will  volunteer."  I  do 
not  believe  that  one  of  you  did.  This 
work  cannot  be  done  by  individuals,  it 
must  be  done  by  the  profession,  and  both 
as  individuals  and  as  a  profession  you 
should  give  your  assistance  to  organized 
institutions. 

If  I  were  to  start  a  subscription  here 
tonight,  and  ask  for  twenty-five  dollars 
for  the  support  of  a  free  public  clinic, 
most  of  you  would  go  out.  Why  is  it 
that  today  we  have  no  dental  department 
attached  to  any  of  our  great  universities? 


Simply  because  of  the  lack  of  profea- 
sional  loyalty  and  pride  among  us. 

This  building  in  which  we  meet  was 
not  raised  by  the  clergy,  it  was  erected  by 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession 
themselves.  The  trouble  with  us  den- 
tists is  that  we  are  not  doing  anything 
for  ourselves. 

In  this  large  city  there  should  be  three 
great  dental  departments  of  our  uniTer- 
sities,  but,  gentlemen,  this  dream  will 
never  be  realized  unless  the  necessary 
impetus  comes  first  from  the  dental  pro- 
fession. I  have  been  raising  money  du- 
ring the  past  few  years  for  a  dental  in- 
stitution in  this  city,  hoping  that  some 
day  it  may  become  a  department  of  a  uni- 
versity, and  every  dollar  has  oome  from 
the  laity,  not  one  cent  from  the  members 
of  the  dental  profession. 

I  hope  that  some  of  you  may  become 
so  interested  tonight  in  this  work  that 
you  will  be  willing  to  devote  a  little  time 
to  a  good  cause,  say,  one  hour  a  month, 
and  if  you  do,  and  will  report  to  either 
Dr.  Dunning  or  myself,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  enroll  you  as  clinicians,  and  assign  you 
to  duty  in  our  public  clinics.  In  line 
with  these  few  words,  I  move  that  a  com- 
mittee of  five  be  appointed  to  consult 
with  the  Society  for  the  ImproTCment  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  or  any  other 
society.  We  cannot  get  money  from  the 
municipality  unless  we  show  that  we  our- 
selves are  willing  to  do  something,  and 
then  we  will  get  the  money. 

Dr.  Carr's  motion  was  carried. 

Dr.  Wheeleb.  I  am  greatly  pleased 
with  the  paper,  and  with  what  Dr.  Perry, 
Dr.  Jarvie,  and  others  have  said,  and  I 
am  more  than  pleased  with  what  Dr.  Carr 
has  said.  If  yon  can  find  men  who  will 
give  two  hours  a  month  to  the  work,  T 
can  find  people  who  will  give  the  money. 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  men  to  give 
their  time  to  the  little  clinic  on  West 
Fifty-third  st.  Dr.  Perry  and  Dr.  Jar- 
vie  said  that  they  hardly  knew  just  what 
to  do.  The  way  to  get  a  thing  done  is 
to  do  it.  We  have  gone  at  it  earnestly 
in  our  little  clinic,  making  use  of  our  ex- 
perience and  modifying  our  ideal  as  it 
seems  best.   We  can  go  ahead.   I  know 
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from  five  years'  experience  in  the  clinics 
that  there  are  not  enough  dentists  in  the 
city  of  New  York  to  do  the  work,  but 
nevertheless  we  should  do  what  we  can. 

I  believe  in  order  to  make  this  move- 
ment a  success,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
obtain  municipal  assistance ;  in  order  to 
obtain  that,  it  is  necessary  for  the  den- 
tists to  get  together  and  ^ow  that  they 
are  in  earnest,  and  they  must  do  some- 
thing besides  coming  here  and  talking 
about  it.  They  must  give  some  of  their 
time,  and  the  best  way  is  to  give  your 
name  to  Dr.  Tracy,  or  Dr.  Carr,  or  Dr. 
Dunning.  The  OMldren's  Aid  Society, 
which  furnishes  the  money  to  carry  on 
this  work,  has  established  a  well-organ- 
ized force,  and  a  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  names  of  all  those  who 
are  willing  to  serve.  Dr.  Carr,  I  think, 
is  the  chairman  of  that  committee.  They 
will  be  glad  to  enlist  the  names  of  any 
of  the  young  or  older  men  who  will  take 
an  interest  in  this  work.  There  are  three 
classes  of  dental  surgeons  there:  The 
attending  dental  surgeons,  young  men 
just  out  of  college,  whose  time  is  not 
fully  occupied,  and  who  give  half  a  day, 
or  three  or  four  hours  out  of  that  half  day 
per  week;  then  there  are  the  visiting 
snigeons,  who  give  half  a  day  a  month, 
and  the  tonsulting  surgeons,  who  are 
Oie  men  who  have  attained  the  age  where 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  them  to  give  up 
their  time,  but  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
nea  to  give  their  advice  to  any  of  the 
younger  men  who  are  puzzled  about  any 
ease,  the  latter  being  privileged  to  go 
to  the  older  men  for  tiieir  opiniqn.  The 
names  are  posted  in  the  clinic  room,  so 
that  the  young  men  may  have  their 
choice. 

Dr.  Hodson  said  the  dentists  could 
only  work  during  the  daylight  hours.  In 
St.  Bartholomew's  clinic  there  was  more 
work  done  at  night  than  during  the  day. 
Proper  light  was  secured,  and  the  greater 
part,  probably  two-thirds,  of  the  work 
was  done  there  at  night. 

I  would  not  suggest  anything  more 
than  has  been  said  by  the  gentlemen  who 
preceded  me.  If  the  First  District  So- 
ciety, the  Second  District  Society,  and 
the  other  societies  conld  get  together, 

tvot.  11.-17] 


and  show  that  the  dental  profession  is 
interested  in  the  matter  of  discharging 
their  obligations  to  the  public  who  are 
unable  to  pay  them,  the  public  will  as- 
sist us  with  contributions.  I  know  that 
the  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor  will  do  all  they  have 
suggested  in  the  letter  to  Dr.  Perry,  and 
so  will  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  Mid 
the  charitable  organizations  in  general. 
The  committee  on  the  Physical  Welfare 
of  Children  is  preparing  to  take  up  the 
matter  before  the  municipality  in  due 
time,  but  if  we  do  not  do  something  they 
will  ignore  the  dental  profession  unless 
we  take  an  active  interest  and  attempt 
to  co-operate  with  them. 

Dr.  Pehbt.  Dr.  Carr  has  made  an  im- 
portant suggestion,  the  aid  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  report  of  the  organization  for  last 
year.  As  I  said  to  you,  h^p  can  come 
to  you  tomorrow  from  this  source  if  you 
choose.  When  your  committee  is  ap- 
pointed, willing  to  seriously  consider  this 
matter,  I  feel  sure  that  these  clinits  will 
be  helped  by  the  Charity  Organization. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  I  wish  to  take  excep- 
tion to  the  absurd  position  of  Dr.  Rhein. 
He  says  that  we  are  making  paupers  of 
the  people  whom  we  are  serving  on  the 
West  side.  Those  people  are  so  poor 
that  the  Children's  Aid  Society  has  to 
buy  clothing  for  their  children  to  enable 
them  to  attend  the  schools.  They  simply 
could  not  pay  for  any  dental  services ; 
but  if  we  could  preserve  their  teeth  for 
a  number  of  years,  so  that  they  would 
become  wage-earners,  they  would  be  likely 
to  become  patients  of  the  dentists  who 
practice  near  where  they  live,  or  even 
of  those  dentists  who  receive  higher  fees. 
We  are  not  making  paupers  of  them,  but 
we  are  helping  them  until  they  can  help 
themselves. 

Dr.  Dailet  moved  that  the  discussion 
be  closed.    (Motion  carried.) 

Dr.  Zentler.  My  thanks  are  equally 
as  hearty  to  the  gentlemen  who  upheld 
this  plea  as  to  the  one  who  opposed  it. 
Anything  worth  while  is  worthy  of  op- 
ponents as  well  as  partisans. 

Dr.  Rhein.  With  due  deference  to  the 
essayist,  I  have  not  opposed  his  paper.  I 
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have  been  heartily  in  sympathy  with  it, 
and  object  to  any  such  construction. 

Dr.  Zentleb.  If  Dr.  Bhein  states  that 
he  has  not  opposed  the  plea,  then  I  re- 
tract the  thanks  to  the  opponent,  there 
being  none,  but  I  understood  Dr.  Rhein 
to  oppose  the  plea  on  the  ground  of 
pauperization.  Free  clinics  do  not  pau- 
perize any  more  than  does  free  education, 
and  Tho  would  think  of  opposing  free 
education  on  this  ground?  Mi.  Bm^, 
the  general  agent  n>r  the  Association  for 
the  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
has  in  connection  with  my  efforts  to  in- 
terest the  association  in  the  establish- 
ment of  free  dental  clinics  written  me  a 
letter,  which  Dr.  Perry  has  mentioned 
and  asked  me  to  read.  I  take  pleasure  in 
doing  it: 

New  Yobe,  Manh  6,  1908. 
Db.  Axthub  Zxhtleb,  206  Central  Park,  W., 
City. 

My  dear  Dr.  Ze»(I«r,— Permit  me  to  tbank 
you  for  your  very  interrating  letter  with  re- 
gard to  the  extension  of  free  dental  clinics 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  Any  movement 
whifch  will  forward  the  education  of  the 
people  in  their  physical  welfare  must  result 
in  great  good  to  the  community.  Has  it 
never  occurred  to  you  that  in  former  times  we 
were  able  to  instruct  people  how  to  protect 
themBelves  against  wolves,  floods,  and  fire  by 
devising  such  stories  as  that  of  "Little  Red 
Riding-hood,"  etc.,  which  educated  them  to 
self-protection  from  the  time  of  their  child- 
hood? Today  our  children  and  our  entire 
working  population  are  aurrounded  by  dan- 
gers much  more  formidable  and  insidious  than 
wolves  and  floods,  about  which  they  are  al- 
most entirely  ignorant,  and  against  which, 
therefore,  they  cannot  protect  themselves. 

The  eBtablishment  of  free  clinics,  like  the 
establishment  of  free  schools,  is  one  of  the 
indispensable  measures  which  the  community 
must  adopt  to  protect  itself  from  waste  of 
life.  The  way  to  pauperize  people  is  to  allow 
them  to  become  victims  of  tuberculosis,  mal- 
nutrition, and  all  those  disorders  affecting 
their  general  well-being  which  arise  from  un- 
cleanliness  of  all  kinds,  among  which  the  un- 
cleanliness  of  the  mouth,  with  its  inflamma- 
tory, infectious  processes  is  one  of  the  most 
serious.  The  great  pauperizers  in.  our  com- 
munity are  poverty  and  disease,  not  care  such 
as  free  clinics  could  give,  or  education,  such 
as  not  only  schools,  but  clinics,  too,  might 
give.   I  aincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  suc- 


cessful in  interesting  the  members  of  your 
profession  in  the  extension  of  free  dental 
clinics.  •  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  America, 
which  took  the  initiative  in  the  organization 
of  dentistry,  should  fall  behind  Eur<^  in 
the  application  of  dental  knowledge  to  the 
care  of  the  community.  Mr.  R.  Fulton  Cut- 
ting, president  of  the  New  Yoik  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  has 
inatracted  me  to  say  that  he  is  in  hearty 
^mpatl^  with  your  plans. 

Mr.  Bru^  goes  on  to  say  that  to 
bring  before  this  socie^  such  a  resolution 
as  I  sincerely  hoped  someone  waM 
bring,  and  which  Dr.  Carr  did,  would  be 
a  very  good  thing,  and  as  Dr.  Ferry  told 
yon,  the  association  would  be  very  glad 
to  help  us. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
worked  out  a  suggestion  which  is  similar 
to  what  Dr.  Carr  said,  in  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  with  your  permission  I  will 
read  it: 

That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man to  get  in  touch  with  each  member  of  this 
society  and  with  the  chairmen  of  other  eo- 
cieties,  so  that  they  may  in  their  turn  appoint 
committees  to  confer  with  each  member  of 
their  society,  and  find  out  in  this  way  how 
much  time  everyone  is  willing  to  give  in  ac- 
tual service  to  free  clinics;  to  tabulate,  then, 
these  volunteers  according  to  the  districts 
where  hospitals  and  other  clinics  exist;  and 
then  the  committee  shall  by  all  possible; 
means  exert  influence  upon  the  boards  of  trus- 
tees of  the  various  healing  institutions,  and 
obtain  their  consent  for  establishing  the  ri^t 
kind  of  a  dental  -clinic  in  each  and  every  one 
of  them,  showing  them  that  the  necessary 
staff  for  efficient  services  is  already  secured. 
The  committee  shall  finally  approach  all  the 
various  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  dental 
equipments  and  supplies  and  try  to  obtain 
from  them  in  the  form  of  donations  such  re- 
quisites as  are  most  necessary  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  clinics;  the  remainder  can  be 
acquired  gradually  from  endowments,  which 
are  bound  to  come,  as  they  did  to  all  other 
institutions  for  public  ntilify,  as  soon  as  the 
result  of  the  good  work  will  he  seen  by  the 
public  and  the  authorities. 

As  has  been  said,  the  city  authorities 
will  not  start  dental  elinica  before  tiie 
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dentists  will  shov  that  they  are  needed. 
When  that  is  shown,  they  will  see  it  to 
be  their  daty  to  assist  them. 

The  eecretaiy  read  a  communication 
from  Dr.  Haven  Emerson. 

The  secretary  read  a  communication 
from  the  New  York  Institute  of  Stom- 
atology, inviting  the  members  to  attend 
their  meeting  on  April  Tth^  to  listen  to 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Horace  Fletdier,  entitled : 
'Vodem  Dentistry  as  Preventive  Medi- 
cine.*' 

Dr.  LbRoy.  I  would  move  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist,  and  also 
ssjr  that  that  letter  of  Mr.  Bro&re  is  of 
SQch  importance  and  contains  such  senti- 


menta  as  might  be  very  well  given  to  the 
public,  and  be  published  in  the  press. 
The  motion  was  carried. 

Nominations  fob  Officers. 

(To  be  voted  for  at  next  meeting.) 

For  President— Dt.  J.  W.  Taylor. 

Vice-president — Dr.  B.  C.  Nash. 

Secretary— :'Dt.  H.  L.  Wheeler. 

Treasurer- — Dr.  H.  H.  Armstrong. 

Librarian — Dr.  M.  C.  Tracy. 

For  delegates  to  the  State  Society — 
Dr.  Herbert  L.  Wheeler,  Dr.  Alexander 
Currie,  Dr.  Hugo  Bettig,  and  Dr.  R^- 
snm. 

There  being  no  further  buBinees,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

Hbrbebt  L.  Whbbleb,  Secretary. 
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(Continued  from  vol.  1,  page  1260.) 


Tuesday — Evening  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
8.30  o'clock,  Tnesday  evening,  J une 
30th,  by  the  president,  Dr.  Filbert. 

Dr.  I.  N.  Brooubll  read  a  eulogy 
upon  Dr.  H.  N..  Young  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
whose  death  had  occnrred  'since  the  last 
meeting. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the 
society  take  special  action  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Young. 

The  next  order  of  business  as  an- 
nounced by  the  President  was  the  read- 
ing of  a  paper  by  Dr.  G.  V.  I.  Bhown, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  "The  Surgical  and 
Therapeutic  Aspect  of  Maxillary  Read- 
justment with  Special  Reference  to 
Nasal  Stenosis,  Hare-lip,  Cleft  Palate, 
and  Speech." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
7  of  the  January  issne  of  the  Oosuos.] 


Discussion. 

Dr.  Thuman  W.  Brophy,  Chicago,  111. 
A  number  of  years  ago  I  presented  a 
paper  on  an  original  method  of  dosing 
cong^tal  cleft  palate  by  means  of  pres- 
sure, and  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  find  members  of  the  profession  all 
over  the  world  accepting  this  method  of 
■procedure.  The  gentleman  who  has  just 
so  learnedly  addressed  us  has  hitherto 
hesitated  in  accepting  it,  but  I  am  very 
glad  to  know  that  he  has  at  last  come 
to  the  conclusion  ih&i  pressure  is  Hxe 
proper  method  to  use  in  bringing  about 
these  most  excellent  results.  The  ques- 
tion of  using  pressure  for  spreading  the 
bones  is  along  the  same  lines  as  those 
which  we  pursue  in  moving  the  bones  to- 
gether. The  plan  that  I  designed  was  to 
bring  the  bones  together  by  pressure  and 
hold  them  there  by  suturing  them 
through  and  through.    The  plan  sug- 
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gested  by  the  essayist  this  evening  in 
spreading  the  arch  is  the  exertion  of 
pressure  upon  the  teeth.  Since  the  in- 
fant has  no  teeth  ve  make  use  of  the  plan 
of  bringing  the  parts  together  by  means 
of  pressure,  and  so  securing  the  reanlts 
which  hare  proved  so  satisfactory  to  tiie 
surgeons  throughout  the  world.  I  have 
had  no  experience  myself  in  spreading 
the  bones  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the 
closing  of  the  nares,  or  in  other  words, 
for  correcting  nasal  stenosis,  and  I  can- 
not make  definite  statements  without 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  make  ob- 
servations extending  over  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  that  which  the  essayist  has 
employed  in  doing  this  work.  A  great 
many  cases  must  be  examined,  and  ob- 
servations extending  over  a  long  period 
of  time  be  made,  to  determine  whether 
that  is  the  method  that  will  ultimately  be 
accepted  by  rhinologists  in  relieving  the 
distressing  conditions  observed  in  mouth- 
breathers.  The  reason  why  one  breathes 
through  the  mouth  is  because  nasal 
breathing  is  diificult,  and  in  some  cases 
it  is  quite  impossible. 

The  author  of  the  paper  speaks  of  ar- 
rested development  in  regard  to  the  pal- 
ate, the  lip,  and  the  parts  which  enter 
into  the  mechanism  of  phonation.  I 
wish  to  answer  that  statement,  and  if 
I  am  wrong  I  want  to  be  corrected.  My 
answer  is  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  in 
cases  of  cleft  palate  there  is  never  ab- 
sence of  tissue,  there  is  no  interrupted 
development,  tihere  is  no  arrest  of  devel- 
opment; there  is  no  arrest  of  develop- 
ment in  hare-lip,  there  is  no  arrest  of  de- 
velopment in  cases  of  protruding  pre- 
maxillary  bones;  it  is  the  failure  of  union 
of  these  parts,  and  the  beautiful  pictures 
that  the  gentleman  has  shown  on  the 
screen  will  enable  anyone  who  will  study 
the  matter  to  see  that  the  statement 
which  I  have  made,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  pictures  he  has  shown,  is 
absolutely  correct.  Hare-lip  and  cleft 
palate  are  not  the  result  of  defective  de- 
velopment of  tissue,  arrest  of  nutrition 
or  arrest  of  development,  but  the  result 
of  failure  of  union.  Now  we  naturally 
tuni  to  the  cause  of  this  failure  of 


iinion,  and  in  our  search  for  it  we 
can  trace  it,  and  in  the  pictures  on 
the  screen  I  can  point  out  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  cause  of  cleft  palate. 
I  have  presented  this  theory  to  a  num- 
ber of  embiyologists  of  international 
reputation  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
these  gentlemen  believe  that  the  theory 
which  I  advance  is  correct,  although  we 
cannot  prove  it,  because  we  have  no  op- 
portunity to  study  these  cases  in  em- 
bryo. Since  we  know  nothing  of  the 
coming  of  a  child  with  cleft  palate  until 
it  is  bom,  we  have  no  chance  to  know 
what  is  going  on  during  the  process  of 
development,  but  we  can  see  much  from 
the  manner  of  development  and  from 
the  application  of  force  exerted.  Cleft 
palate  in  my  opinion  may  be  influenced 
to  some  extent  by  heredity,  but  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  application  of  force,  and 
that  application  of  force  is  due  to  the 
pressure  of  the  mandible  against  the  in- 
clined planes  which  form  the  arches  of 
the  upper  jaw,  as  will  be  shown  to  you 
in  the  pictures  that  I  will  place  upon  the 
screen.  I  regard  these  slides  as  very 
excellent  ones  in  demonstrating  this 
point,  and  I  want  you  to  keep  in  mind 
the  breadth  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  tongue.  [Dr.  Brophy  then 
showed  a  number  of  slides  illustrating 
this  point.] 

The  essayist  said  that  in  the  case  ex- 
hibited the  lip  and  palate  were  operated 
upon  at  the  same  time.  I  cannot  see 
how  any  surgeon  would  undertake  such 
an  operation  as  that.  We  all  know  that 
it  is  enough  to  make  one  operation  at  a 
time.  I  always  first  perform  the  opera- 
tion for  closing  the  hard  palate  in  an 
infant  and  then  operate  for  the  hare- 
lip. An  English  surgeon  has  gone  be- 
yond the  position  that  I  have  taken  and 
operates  the  second  day  after  birth,  for- 
cing the  bones  together  with  the  finger 
and  holding  them  there.  I  usually  wait 
until  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day,  when  we 
know  all  the  organs  of  the  body  are 
operating  normally ;  then  it  is  very  easy 
to  move  the  maxillary  bones  together.  I 
have  performed  this  operation  for  about 
fifteen  years  and  have  had  great  success 
with  it.    A  surgeon  of  Paris  says  the 
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reason  why  the  patients  do  well  under 
this  operation  is  becanse  there  is  no 
hemorrhage.  In  the  operation  for  cleft 
palate  we  have  no  hemorrhage  of  conse- 
quence if  this  method  is  followed  prop- 
erly. If  I  disturb  the  teeth,  this  I  think 
is  overbalanced  by  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  operation.  The  premax- 
iltary  bone  should  never  be  removed,  and 
in  order  to  clearly  show  the  fallacy  of  re- 
moving the  premaxillary  bone  in  the  per- 
formance of  these  operations,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  occupy  just  a  few  more  minutes  of 
your  time  in  placing  upon  the  screen  a 
few  slides  which  I  obtained  from  a  friend 
of  mine  iu  London,  who  procured  them 
from  the  various  museums  of  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  France,  to 
show  the  condition  which  is  constant  in 
cleft  palate — the  bones  are  invariably 
spread  and  there  is  no  absence  of  tissue. 
[Dr.  Brophy  then  showed  a  number  of 
slides  illustrating  this  point.] 

I  feel,  gentlemen,  in  all  sincerity  that 
if  operatbns  for  restoring  these  little  pa- 
tients to  normal  conditions  result  in  a 
failure,  this  failure  is  due  to  faulty 
methods.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the 
gentleman  who  has  addressed  you  to- 
night has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  proper  to  apply  pressure  in  bringing 
about  normal  conditions  in  these  cases. 
Possibly  someone  will  sometime  devise 
a  better  way  of  bringing  the  hard  palate 
together  than  the  one  which  I  have  de- 
signed and  which  I  still  practice,  of 
moving  the  bones  together  and  suturing 
them.  In  young  infants  it  is  so  easy  to 
unite  these  bones,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  every  surgeon  should  not  do 
it  and  bring  about  these  beneficent  re- 
sults. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the 
courteous  attention  you  have  given  me. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Roe,  Philadelphia.  As  a 
member  of  this  society  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  welcoming  Dr.  Brown  and 
Dr.  Brophy,  and  I  think  we  are  especially 
honored  in  having  them  present  with 
us.  It  has  been  an  unusual  occasion  and 
one  that  I  appreciate  highly,  and  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  welcoming  them  here 
abo  as  members  of  my  own  alma  mater. 
I  have  watched  their  good  work  for  a 


number  of  years,  and  as  I  must  confess 
tonight,  not  as  closely  aa  I  should  per- 
haps have  done,  because  the  work  of 
Dr.  Brown  which  he  has  outlined  to  us 
tonight  in'respect  to  his  method  of  treat- 
ing nasal  stenosis  is  a  new  departure, 
and  I  welcome  it  because  whether  it  is 
all  that  is  desired  or  not,  it  is  worthy 
of  our  thorough  consideration.  I  have 
for  many  years  thought  that  to  obtain 
greater  breathing-space — ^which  I  bdieve 
to  be  important  in  a  number  of  cases  at 
least — there  should  be  methods  other 
than  those  at  present  employed  by  rhin- 
ologists.  I  heartily  welcome  this  method 
and  I  shall  consider  it  very  seriously  and 
thoughtfully  before  I  accept  it  fully  or 
before  I  criticize  it  severely.  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  valuable  field  and  an  ad- 
vance, and  I  think  that  Dr.  Brown  is 
deserving  of  great  commendation  for 
entering  a  field  that  is  new  and  that  has 
not  heretofore  been  entered  to  my 
knowledge.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  work  that  he  has  spoken 
of  tonight  is  practical  and  of  very  ma- 
terial advantage.  It  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  discuss  it  as  I  would  like  to,  owing 
to  the  iate  hour  and  to  the  knowledge 
that  several  gentlemen  are  to  follow  me 
whom  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear.  This 
work  certainly  has  a  field  and  a  valu- 
able field.  While  the  therapeutic  value 
of  widening  the  nasal  space  is  too  com- 
prehensive to  be  discussed  here,  I  will 
say  that  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  have 
something  other  than  the  methods  em- 
ployed at  the  present  time.  I  have  al- 
ways questioned  the  practicability  of 
some  of  the  methods  employed  by  some 
of  our  present-day  rhinologists,  but  I 
have  had  no  experience  in  this  line  and 
can  therefore  only  speak  in  perspective, 
but  I  have  had  experience  in  regard  to 
the  other  conditions  referred  to. 

Dr.  Brophy  said,  and  Dr.  Brown 
demonstrated,  that  the  premaxillary  bone 
should  never  be  removed.  I  heartily 
indorse  that,  as  I  have  never  yet  seen 
a  case  where  it  was  necessary,  nor  a  case 
that  could  be  dealt  with  practically, 
scientifically,  and  surgically  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  premaxillary  bone.  This 
bone  is  unfortunately  too  often  removed, 
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thereby  creating  a  deformity  that  can- 
not by  any  possible  method  lie  corrected. 
With  this  Dr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Brophy 
will  probably  agree.  If  treated  sur- 
gically and  properly  the  existing  deform- 
ity can  practically  be  entirely  corrected 
by  the  proper  adaptation  to  the  correct 
position  of  the  premaxillary  bone,  and  it 
has  been  my  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  premaxillary  bone  to  try  to  bring 
about  a  slow  process  of  replacement  by 
pressure,  or  by  taking  out  a  portion  of 
the  septum  posterior  to  it. 

Dr.  Brown  referred  to  a  class  of  cases 
that  are  unfavorable  for  surgical  inter- 
vention-Tor  rather  to  some  cases  of 
hare-lip  and  cleft  palate  that  could  not 
be  properly  treated  by  snrgical  inter- 
venti<m.  I  question  whether  he  meant  it 
in  that  way.  Judging  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, and  from  that  of  others,  I 
maintain  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  practically  no  cases  of  such  deform- 
ity that  cannot  be  successfully  and  sci- 
entifically treated  by  surgical  interven- 
tion. If  they  are  too  vide  to  be  ap- 
proximated by  the  different  operations 
that  are  successfully  performed  at  the 
present  time,  we  have  means  of  gradually 
bringing  the  maxillary  bones  together, 
or  we  may  apply  the  more  rapid  method 
of  the  Brophy  operation.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  I  know  of  no  man  on  this  con- 
tinmt  who  has  done  as  much  to  stimu- 
late and  to  develop  the  technique  and 
surgical  treatment  of  cleft  palate  as  Dr. 
Brophy  of  Chicago,  and  second  in  this 
most  important  and  beneficent  field  is 
Dr.  Brown  of  Milwaukee.  I  have 
watched  their  work,  and  have  benefited 
from  them  every  time  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  them;  I  have  practiced  ac- 
cordingly, but  I  am  not  ready  to  fully 
accept  all  of  their  theories.  I  may  prob- 
ably do  so  next  year,  but  at  the  present 
time  I  am  not  ready  to  accept  the  theory 
that  all  cases  of  cleft  palate  are  due  to 
want  of  union,  and  that  the  tissue  is  all 
present,  and  that  they  are  not  due  to 
arrest  of  development.  I  am  in  a  sort 
of  formative  stage,  ready  to  change  my 
opinion  at  any  time,  and  I  find  that  I  am 
changing  from  year  to  year.  I  have 
tried  the  Brophy  operation  with  a  de- 


gree of  success,  but  not  with  the  degree 
of  success  that  Dr.  Brophy  has  met  with. 
This  is  probably  my  fault.  I  am  work- 
ing along  lines  similar  in  some  respect 
but  different  in  technique  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  I  believe,  as  I  said,  that  all 
cases  can  be  closed.  I  find  cases  where 
there  is  an  abnormal  separation  of  the 
maxillaries,  and  I  have  a  photograph 
with  me  showing  one  of  the  most  marked 
examples  of  abnormal  separation  of  the 
maxillaries,  where  there  was  deformity  of 
the  face  due  to  the  maxilla  being  carried 
outward  and  also  downward;  this  is  one 
of  the  most  marked  examples  of  this 
separation  that  I  have  seen  in  my  ex- 
perience. I  operated  upon  this  case  by 
the  Brophy  method,  as  I  think  no  other 
method  would  have  been  successful.  I 
have  seen  cases  where  the  separation  was 
of  a  less  marked  degree,  cases  in  which 
so  far  as  my  judgment  goes  there  was 
no  displacement  of  the  developmental 
tooth  germs,  which  were  in  their  normal 
relations.  I  have  watched  such  cases 
until  the  eruption  of  the  deciduous  and 
the  permanent  teeth,  and  I  find  that  the 
teeth  erupt  in  normal  relation.  There- 
fore I  am  not  ready  to  accept  the  theory 
that  these  cases  are  all  due  to  separation, 
and  that  they  should  all  be  treated  by 
one  special  method.  This  has  not  been 
advocated,  however.  I  believe  in  select- 
ing the  best  method  for  every  individual 
case,  whether  it  be  the  Brophy  method 
or  the  Langenbeck  operation  or  any  other 
method. 

Just  one  other  point.  I  have  called 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  closing 
every  case,  in  which  I  firmly  believe.  At 
the  present  time,  from  the  discussion  to- 
night it  is  evident  to  all  that  the  sci- 
ence of  oral  surgery  pertaining  to  de- 
formities of  the  maxillary  bones  is  not 
a  complete  science  nor  a  perfected  art, 
and  yet  I  find  that  the  best  ideas  upon 
this  subject  prevail  in  the  dental  surgical 
profession.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that 
the  general  surgeon  thinks  of  nothing 
further  thim  the  closing  of  the  cleft. 
The  parents  are  too  often  perfectly  sat- 
isfied if  the  cleft  is  closed,  and  we  see 
the  results  of  the  simple  closure  of  the 
cleft.    Now  we  have  gone  beyond  that 
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stage.  At  the  present  time  it  Ib  not 
simply  the  closure  of  the  cleft — it  is 
not  the  operator  or  the  technique  of  the 
closure  of  the  cleft  that  is  in  question; 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  operator  and  the 
technique  to  close  the  cleft  and  to  main- 
tain the  highest  possible  degree  of  func- 
tion of  all  the  organs,  and  any  operator 
who  operates  for  the  closure  of  the  cleft 
disregarding  the  function  of  the  asso- 
ciated organs  should  not  be  employed  at 
the  present  time.  That  is  the  stand  I 
take,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  by  the 
development  and  the  advance  attained  at 
the  present  time  it  is  possible  to  close 
the  cleft  and  to  maintain  almost  perfect 
fonction  and  the  restoration  or  preserva- 
tion of  the  normal  relation  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  patients. 

Dr.  G.  Hddsok  Makuen,  Philadel- 
phia. Gentlemen,  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant subject  and  one  in  which  there 
is  a  great  lack  of  knowledge  not  only  on 
the  p«rt  of  the  laity,  but  on  the  part  of 
the  general  practitioner  of  medicine  and 
surgery  as  well.  Only  the  other  day  the 
professor  of  anatomy  in  one  of  our  lead- 
ing medical  schools  brought  to  my  office 
for  consultation  a  boy  with  defective 
speech.  The  patient  was  a  stammerer, 
and  after  an  examination  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  I  said  to  the  professor,  '*T!Tiere 
are  three  things  in  this  case  that  will 
militate  against  the  acquirement  and  de- 
velopment of  free  speech,"  and  he  said 
"What  are  they  ?"  I  said  "They  are 
first,  irregularities  in  the  palatal  and 
alveolar  arches,  and  in  the  teeth;  sec- 
ond, mUuged  fancial  and  pharyngeal 
tonsils,  and  third,  a  deflected  nasal  sep- 
tum." 'TVell,"  he  said,  "I  have  seen 
only  indifferent  results  following  the  re- 
moval of  tonsils  and  adenoids  and  the 
correction  of  the  nasal  septum,  and  of 
course,"  he  added,  "the  conditions  in  the 
month  cannot  be  changed." 

This  was  the  opinion  of  a  distin- 
guished anatomist  and  surgeon.  I  have 
consulted  with  distinguished  dentists  in 
reference  to  this  and  similar  cases,  and 
I  have  been  informed  by  one  that  the  cor- 
rection of  the  dental  and  alveolar  irregu- 
larities should  begin  at  an  early  age,  and 
by  another  that  it  should  by  all  means 


be  postponed  until  after  the  eruption  of 

the  permanent  teeth.  So  it  seems,  gen- 
tlemen, that  we  are  not  agreed  on  this 
subject,  and  therefore  cannot  discuss  it 
too  often  on  occasions  like  this.  There 
is  one  thing  of  which  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced, namely,  that  the  correction  of  all 
oral  deformities,  whether  they  be  de- 
formities of  the  teeth,  the  alveolar  arches, 
or  the  palatal  arch,  should  be  made  as 
early  as  possible,  consistent  of  course 
with  the  patient's  safety.  There  are  two 
reasons,  as  Dr.  Brown  has  well  said,  for 
closing  a  palatal  cleft.  The  first  aim 
is  to  conserve  and  improve  the  health  of 
the  patient,  and  the  second,  to  favor  the 
development  of  normal  speech  in  young 
children  and  to  improve  the  speech  in 
adolescent  and  adult  cases.  In  giving 
reasons  for  the  operation  I  would  put 
the  improvement  of  speech  even  before 
that  of  faralth,  because  I  believe  that  the 
improvement  of  the  speech  in  these  pa- 
tients is  of  primary  importance  and  that 
it  does  more  than  anything  else  for  their 
general  uplifting  and  upbuilding.  The 
closure  of  a  palatal  cleft  improves  the 
character  of  speech  in  two  important  par- 
ticulars, namely,  in  resonance  and  in 
articulation.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
resonance  of  the  voice  may  be  impaired 
by  a  very  slight  oral  irregularity ;  even  a 
dental  filling  that  is  not  of  the  same 
density  as  the  tooth  affects  the  voice 
to  some  extent,  but  the  impaired  re- 
sonance resulting  from  a  cleft  palate  is 
characteristic,  and  is  due  to  improperly 
formed  oral  and  nasal  resonance  cnaxn< 
hers.  This  impaired  resonance  can  be 
changed  to  the  normal  resonance  only  by 
giving  to  the  patient  a  normal  palate, 
which,  of  course,  is  quite  impossible,  and 
in  adult  or  even  adolescent  cases  a  per- 
fect palate  would  not  improve  the  re- 
sonance to  any  great  extent  until  its 
proper  functions  were  acquired  in  the 
production  of  voice  and  speech, 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Dr. 
Brown's  reference  to  the  operation  for 
widening  the  nostrils.  My  attention  was 
first  called  to  this  in  New  York  a  year 
ago  by  some  medical  friends  of  mine, 
when  I  tried  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
possible  to  widen  the  nares  in  the  man- 
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ner  that  has  been  referred  to  tonight. 
Dr.  Brown  has  shown  us  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  this,  but  he  has  not  demon- 
strated that  it  is  altogether  practicable. 
He  has  shown  that  it  can  be  done,  bnt 
not  that  it  ought  to  be  done.  I  myself 
am  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
done  in  many  cases.  I  see  many  cases 
of  nasal  stenosis  but  I  do  not  see  many 
in  which  I  think  the  nostrils  are  too 
narrow.  Take,  for  instance,  the  man  to 
whom  Dr.  Brown  referred  who  was  hit 
on  the  nose  by  a  baseball.  In  all  prob- 
ability that  man's  nostrils  were  not  too 
narrow,  but  one  nostril  was  too  narrow 
and  the  other  too  broad,  and  our  aim 
should  be  to  render  them  of  equal  width 
by  re-fracturing  the  septum  and  placing 
it  as  near  aa  possible  in  the  middle  line. 
We  should  always  keep  in  mind  that  it 
is  quite  as  unfortunate  to  hare  too  much 
breathing  space  in  a  nostril  as  to  have 
too  little.  Therefore  this  operation, 
while  very  ingenious  and  very  beautiful, 
should  to  my  mind  be  limited  in  its  ap- 
plication. 

I  should  like  to  speak  at  length  of 
the  physiology  of  normal  speech  and  also 
that  of  cleft-palate  speech  and  to  show 
you  how  the  latter  may  be  improved  by 
training,  but  the  hour  is  too  late  and 
the  subject  is  a  large  one.  I  shall  there- 
fore merely  take  sufficient  time  to  show 
you  a  patient  who  was  seven  times  oper- 
ated upon  under  ether  for  the  union  of  a 
cleft  palate.  The  first  operation  was 
performed  when  the  patient  was  twenty- 
six  years  of  age.  I  admire  the  surgeon 
who  performed  seven  operations  for  the 
correction  of  a  defect,  but  I  still  more 
admire  the  patient  who  submitted  to 
them,  and  I  should  like  to  have  you  note 
the  excellent  speech  which  this  patient 
has  acquired  by  persistent  practice  and 
training.  [Here  followed  the  exhibition 
of  the  patient.] 

Dr.  Francis  Ashley  Faught,  Phila- 
delphia. I  consider  myself  very  fortu- 
nate in  having  been  able  to  be  here  this 
evening  and  to  hear  from  Dr.  Brown 
the  exposition  of  his  method  of  treating 
these  conditions.  I  have  followed  his 
work  more  or  less  closely  and  have  al- 
ways been  interested  in  it,  but  I  did  not 


realize  until  this  evening  the  actual  me- 
chanics of  the  methods  which  he  employs. 

In  his  paper  he  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  nasal  ob- 
structions in  the  treatment  of  the  cases 
mentioned.  I  think  that  this  is  the  key- 
note of  success  in  the  treatment  of  all 
these  cases.  If  we  attempt  to  regulate 
without  removing  nasal  obstructions  that 
are  present,  we  waste  our  energy,  be- 
cause, if  the  obstruction  continues  to 
exist,  the  muscular  forces  which  were 
originally  active  in  producing  the  de- 
formity are  still  operative,  so  that  after 
the  removal  of  the  appliance  the  condi- 
tions greatly  favor  a  return  of  the  de- 
formity. This  means  that  the  rhinologist 
should  consult  more  freely  with  the 
specialist  in  dentistry — the  orthodontist 
— in  order  to  determine  the  original 
cause  of  the  condition,  then  by  removing 
the  cause  and  correcting  the  oral  and 
dental  conditions  the  result  will  be 
permanent.  This  necessity  is  brought 
out  prominently  if  we  consider  that 
among  the  school  children  of  Philadel- 
phia there  are  over  seventy  per  cent,  who 
have  some  form  of  nasal  or  pharyngeal 
obstruction,  and  that  of  these  cases 
presenting  obstructions,  seventy-five  per 
cent,  show  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  and 
adenoids.  This  simply  indicates  that  in 
no  case  should  an  operation  be  attempted 
until  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  any 
nasal  obstruction  has  been  demonstrated. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Roe  in  his  statement 
that  he  could  not  i^ree  that  there  is  al- 
ways a  simple  separation  and  not  an  ar- 
rest of  development  in  these  cases  of 
cleft  palate.  It  seems  to  me  that  from 
the  beginning  the  normal  function  of 
these  parts  has  been  interfered  with,  and 
if  this  is  the  case,  normal  growth  cannot 
take  place,  because  normal  function  im- 
plies the  continuance  of  proper  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Makuen  has  shown  how  im- 
portant this  factor  is  in  relation  to 
speech.  We  apply  the  corrective  appli- 
ance to  the  teeth,  and  as  Dr.  Brown 
has  shown,  it  produces  separation  of 
the  intermaxillary  suture,  but  the  total 
amount  of  space  gained  can  hardly  ac- 
count for  the  great  improvement  in  the 
nasal  respiration.    I  believe  that  by 
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separating  the  intermazillary  suture  we 
start  a  process  which  allows  nature  to  as- 
sert itself,  and  continued  improvement 
in  breathing  results  from  stimulation  of 
vital  forces,  i.e.  nature  steps  in  where 
the  mechanical  process  ends  and  eventu- 
ally produces  a  nasal  cavity  with  natural 
respiration.  Furthermore,  when  there  ia 
a  post-nasal  obstruction,  and  Dr.  Brown 
forces  the  two  bones  apart^  no  matter  to 
what  distance,  he  does  not  affect  the  re- 
lation of  the  adenoid  maes  in  the  naso- 
pharynx. This  mass  very  frequently  pro- 
jects into  the  nasal  chambers  through  the 
posterior  nares.  It  is  therefore  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation of  the  nasal  cavities  and  the 
naso-pbarynx  should  precede  any  cor- 
rective measures,  and  ii  obstructions  are 
present  they  should  be  removed.  This, 
I  think,  very  conclusively  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  the  point  that  I  first 
made,  namely,  that  if  we  would  success- 
fully treat  ti^is  class  of  cases,  which  is 
no  small  one,  we  accomplish  the  best 
results  for  ourselves  and  for  our  patients 
if  the  dentist  and  the  rhinologist  work 
m  conjunction.  The^  must  compare 
notes  and  results  and  help  one  the  other 
by  observing  the  cases  together.  We 
must  send  our  patients  to  the  rhinologist 
first,  and  have  the  obstructions  removed, 
and  only  then  the  treatment  of  the  den- 
tal conditions  should  follow.  We  pust 
realize  that  the  treatment  of  these  con- 
ditions should  include  the  treatment  of 
the  dental  condition  plus  the  treatment 
of  respiratory  obstruction. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  malcing  these  remarks. 

Dr.  Bbown  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  shall  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  audi- 
ence by  further  discussing  this  subject, 
bat  simply  wiah  to  than^  Dr.  Brophy 
and  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  dis- 
cussed the  paper  for  their  courteous  ex- 
pressions, and  also  the  young  lady  who 
was  kind  enough  to  speak  to  us.  I  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Hakuen  on  the  result  ob- 
tained in  his  patient.  It  has  given  me 
much  encouragement,  and  I  know  it  will 
be  a  source  of  encouragement  to  many 
others. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Roe  that  there  are  no 


cases  of  cleft  palate  that  cannot  be  closed, 
and  I  tried  to  make  that  clear  in  my  pa- 
per, but  difficult  cases  can  be  greatly  sim- 
plified by  the  methods  I  described. 

I  hope  that  we  have  accomplished 
something  in  this  discussion  which  may 
ultimately  prove  beneficial  to  this  most 
pitiful  class  of  patients,  and  I  trust  the 
patient  attention  of  my  audience,  which 
I  appreciate  very  greatly,  may  thus  re- 
ceive its  due  reward. 

Dr.  Thuman  W.  Bhopht,  Chicago, 
111.,  then  gave  a  lantern  d^onstration 
of  some  morbid  pathologic  conditions  of 
the  mouth  of  dental  origin,  the  method 
of  diagnosis,  and  the  treatment  of  these 
conditions. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  imtil 
Wednesday  morning. 


Wednesday — Morning  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 

president.  Dr.  Filbert,  at  10.30  o'clock 
Wednesday  morning  July  Ist. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of 
the  By-laws,  which  was  read  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
Tjask,  chairman. 

Dr.  Mbrbhon.  I  move  that  the  Coun- 
cil be  instructed  to  appoint  a  Reorgan- 
ization Committee  of  three  members,  who 
shall  have  full  power  to  appoint  sub- 
committees for  carrying  out  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  society. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
which  resulted  as  follows: 

Presideni—C.  B.  Bratt,  Pittsburg. 
First  Vice-president — W.  D.  De  I^ng, 
Heading. 

Second  Vice-president — C.  C.  Walker, 
Williamsport. 

Recording  Secretary — L.  M.  Weaver, 
Philadelphia. 

Corresponding  Secretary — V.  S.  Jones, 
Bethlehem. 

Treasurer — W.  A.  Spencer,  Carbon- 
dale. 
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Members  of  the  Executive  CouncU — 
J.  G.  Lane,  H.  E.  FrieBell,  and  G.  F. 
Boot. 

Board  of  Cenaora—'E.  W.  Bohn,  Bead- 
ing; W.  C.  Scott,  Lansford;  C.  C.  Tag- 
gart,  Pittsburg;  W.  H.  Fundenberg, 
Pittsburg,  and  W.  C.  Middaugh,  Easton. 

Board  of  Dental  Examiners — C.  B. 
Bratt,  C.  V.  Kratzer,  W.  H,  Funden- 
berg, and  H.  C.  Begister. 

The  Auditing  Committee  then  re- 
ported that  they  had  examined  the 

Treasurer's  books  and  found  them  correct. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until 
2.30  F.U. 


Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  eaUed  to  order  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  at  3  o'clock  by  the 
president.  Dr.  Filbert,  July  Ist 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
report  of  the  Council,  which  was  on  mo- 
tion adopted. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Censors,  which  was 
on  motion  adopted. 

The  next  item  on  the  program  as  an- 
nounced by  the  President  was  a  paper  by 
Dr.  C.  R.  Turner,  Philadelphia,  on 
"Some  Considerations  Concerning  Axti* 
ficial  Molars  and  Bicuspid  TeeGir 

[This  paper  will  be  printed  in  full, 
with  illustrations,  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Cosmos.] 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Q.  E. 
Pfahler,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  on  "The 

Use  of  the  Roentgen  Rays  in  Dentistry." 

[This  paper  was  printed  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1908  issue  of  the  Cosmos,  vol.  I, 
page  916,] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Sinclair  Todset,  New  York  city. 
I  have  been  very  much  interested  indeed 
in  Dr.  Pfahler's  paper.  Some  parts  of 
the  technique  are  new,  original,  and  very 
valuable.  The  phase  which  appeals  to 
me  especially  is  the  placing  of  the  tube 
behind  and  to  one  side,  getting  a  pic- 


ture of  both  antra  for  comparison. 
There  is  another  method  of  doing  this  by 
having  the  tube  directly  behind  uie  bead, 
which  method  also  gives  good  pictures. 
It  is,  however,  a  great  deal  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  position  which  the  author 
describes,  and  does  not  give  so  good  a 
picture  of  the  teeth  combined  with  the 
antrum  picture. 

In  regard  to  the  curative  effect  of  the 
X  ray,  I  find  that  it  has  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  cancerous  cases.  I  remem- 
ber a  case  of  cancer  developing  in  the 
gums.  The  patient  was  an  old  lady  who, 
in  consequence  of  irritation  from  a  blow, 
developed  cancer  of  the  gum;  the  whole 
upper  margin  of  the  gum  looked  like  a 
mulberry,  and  every  shiny  nodule  repre- 
sented a  cancerous  deposit.  I  kept  her 
alive  and  well — ^that  is  to  say,  as  well  as 
a  person  could  be  at  seventy-five  years 
of  age  and  suffering  from  an  incurable 
disease;  but  I  kept  her  alive  for  two  or 
three  years  by  means  of  the  X  ray,  after 
the  surgeons  had  decided  that  no  opera- 
tion would  improve  tiie  conditions.  The 
curative  effect  of  the  X  ray  in  cases  of 
neuralgia  is  of  course  extremely  inter- 
esting to  the  dentist.  Some  of  these 
cases  will  get  well  from  a  simple  ap- 
plication of  the  X  ray.  It  is  useful  in 
excluding  causes  of  neuralgia,  such  as 
pressure  from  a  tooth  in  malposition. 
After  diagnosing  the  condition,  the  X 
ray  is  applied,  and  in  a  certain  number 
of  cases  a  cure  of  the  condition  can  be 
effected.  I  am  now  treating  a  patient 
who  was  operated  upon  for  tic  doulou- 
reux by  the  resection  of  the  inferior  den- 
tal nerve,  after  which  the  pain  returned 
as  bad  as  ever.  The  X-ray  treatment 
was  applied  in  this  case  directly  over 
the  resected  portion  of  the  nerve,  both 
from  the  outside  and  inside,  with  a  view 
toward  causing  a  deleterious  effect  upon 
the  newly  forming  nerve  fibers  between 
these  ends,  and  the  result  has  been 
very  gratifying  indeed.  After  about 
three  months*  treatment  he  reports  that 
he  now  passes  as  comfortable  days  as 
he  did  before  the  trouble  started. 

I  can  corroborate  what  the  esBayist 
says  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  X  ray 
in  the  treatment  of  pyorrhea,  and  I  t^ink 
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that  the  dental  profession  hardly  realizes 
the  value  of  this  treatment  of  that  con- 
dition. In  a  case  of  treatment  of  pyor- 
rhea by  application  of  the  X  ray,  I  fre- 
quently commence  with  the  violet  ray, 
and  after  the  first  treatment  ask  the  pa- 
tient if  he  has  noticed  any  effect.  He 
will  say  that  the  only  difference  is  that 
he  has  no  pain.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
cases  in  which  three  weeks*  application 
of  the  X  ray  has  caused  the  suppuration 
and  diseased  appearance  of  the  gums  to 
disappear,  and  the  teeth  become  solid 
and  painless.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  X  ray  will  take  the  place  of  scaling 
and  of  the  other  treatment  which  the 
dentist  applies,  for  the  latter  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing.  But  cases  which  do  not  get 
well  with  the  dentist's  treatment  will 
often  get  well  with  the  X-ray  applica- 
tions added  to  that.  Furthermore,  if 
there  is  a  return  of  this  intractable  dis- 
ease, one  or  two  applications  of  the  X 
ray  will  control  the  trouble.  The  X-ray 
treatment  does  not  have  to  be  continually 
performed  for  the  rest  of  the  patient's 
life.  It  seems  to  have  a  very  lasting  ef- 
fect. 

I  have  had  the  same  experience  as  Dr. 
Pfahler  in  the  benefit  of  the  X  ray  upon 
necrotic  conditions.  I  have  one  picture, 
in  which  the  probe  enters  the  cavity  of 
the  tooth,  goes  through  the  root-canal, 
through  the  fistula  in  the  bone,  and 
comes  out  through  the  nostril.  Two  or 
three  pictures  which  I  took  of  the  patient, 
produced  sufilcient  chan^  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  parts  to  cause  the  fistula  to 
heal,  and  the  case  was  cured  without  any 
operative  treatment  whatever. 

The  danger  of  X-ray  examinations 
must  also  be  home  in  mind.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  practical  for  the  dentist 
to  install  an  X-ray  apparatus  in  his  own 
office  and  to  do  his  own  work  with  it. 
If  he  wishes  to  make  a  specialty  of  the 
X  ray,  he  will  probably  make  a  better 
specialist  for  dental  diseases  than  any- 
body else  in  the  world,  but  if  dentists 
do  not  make  a  specialty  of  it,  they  had 
generally  better  send  the  patients  to  the 
X-ray  specialist.  The  dentist  is  not  in 
the  same  position  as  the  surgeon;  the 
latter  can  make  successful  examinations 


for  fractures,  etc.,  without  being  an  X- 
ray  specialist.  This  work  requires  ex- 
tremely good  technique,  and  the  dentist 
has  as  a  rule  neither  time  nor  proper  fa- 
cilities for  perfecting  himself  in  the 
work.  Of  course,  only  the  portion  to  be 
examined  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  X  ray, 
and  the  operator  should  be  extremely 
careful  about  exposing  himself.  I  think 
the  danger  to  the  operator  is  greater  in 
this  work  than  in  general  work.  I  know 
that  in  spite  of  every  precaution  that  I 
can  take,  I  have  had  some  disquieting 
effects  on  my  own  hands;  this  seems  to 
be  inevitable,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
men  who  have  had  most  serious  effects 
from  this  work. 

I  agree  with  Br.  Pfahler  when  he  says 
that  the  fluoroscope  is  a  bad  thing.  I 
have  a  fluoroscope  of  my  own  which,  like 
a  mouth-mirror,  is  to  be  held  inside  the 
mouth ;  the  X  ray  shining  through  gives 
an  image  upon  the  surface  and  in  a  dark 
room  you  can  see  an  unerupted  tooth  at 
a  single  glance.  I  use  the  fluoroscope  in 
patients  in  whom  an  unerupted  tooth 
is  suspected,  and  who  come  from  a  dis- 
tance, so  that  it  is  inconvenient  to  make 
a  second  examination.  I  sometimes  take 
a  look  at  the  conditions  with  the  fluoro- 
scope, and  if  I  see  the  unerupted  tooth, 
and  see  it  in  the  position  which  I  know 
will  be  covered  by  the  picture  which  I 
am  to  take,  I  am  contwit;  but  if  I  do 
not  see  the  tooth  in  the  position  that  I 
know  the  picture  will  cover,  I  take  a 
series  of  pictures,  in  order  to  have  a 
record  which  will  prove  that  the  tooth  is 
to  be  found  nowhere.  I  think  myself 
that  the  fluoroscope  is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous to  use,  yet  for  a  single  glance  I 
am  inclined  to  use  it.  I  take  a  great 
many  pictures  on  a  horizontal  projection 
instead  of  holding  the  film  vertically  in- 
side the  mouth,  and  very  frequently  I 
take  a  picture  with  the  film  horizontal 
in  the  mouth,  the  patient  simply  holding 
the  film  by  closing  the  lips  and  teeth 
upon  it.  This  is  a  great  convenience, 
whereas  pressing  against  the  palate  is 
disagreeable.  The  film  ie  put  in  the 
mouth,  and  the  X-ray  tube  placed  at  such 
a  height  that  the  shadow  will  give  the 
natural  length  of  the  tooth ;  this  affords 
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a  wider  area  tiian  the  small  film  held 
against  the  teeth. 

The  antrum  ofFers  an  interesting 
study,  and  I  have  made  some  pictures 
which  I  will  show  tomorrow  represent- 
ing the  antrum  filled  with  lead,  and  a 
radiograph  made  through  the  head  to 
show  the  comparison  of  other  pictures 
made  of  the  patients. 

I  have  made  a  number  of  measnre- 
ments  of  the  permanent  teeth  in  children 
from  five  to  six  years  of  age,  by  means 
of  the  X-ray  picture  taken  of  these  teeth, 
while  the  deciduous  teeth  are  still  in 
position.  Those  that  I  will  show  were 
made  about  two  years  ago,  and  I  have 
made  measurements  of  theae  unempted 
teeth  by  means  of  calipers  graduated  to 
hundredths  of  an  inch.  Since  then  I 
have  made  the  actual  measurements  of 
the  erupted  teeth  in  position,  and  find 
uniform  results.  There  is  a  uniform  en- 
lai^ement  in  the  picture  of  about  ten 
per  cent.  I  think  this  will  be  valuable 
to  provide  for  early  regulation  of  the 
teeth  in  cases  where  the  X  ray  will  show 
that  the  child  with  a  small  arch  is  going 
to  have  large  teeth  and  vice  versa. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Dray,  Philadelphia.  I 
wish  to  discuss  this  paper  especially  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  dentist,  in  order  to 
get  out  of  the  essay  that  which  is  of 
real  value  to  the  dental  profession.  We 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  medical 
and  scientific  aspect  of  this  subject,  but 
the  X  ray  is  of  great  use  to  the  everyday 
practitioner.  I  shall  therefore  briefly 
review  the  paper  and  bring  out  those 
points  that  chiefly  interest  the  dental 
profession.  First  of  all  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  X  ray  is  not  necessarily  a  dan- 
gerous agent  when  brought  into  use  in 
dentistry.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  many  patients  preferred  not  to  sub- 
mit to  X-ray  examinations  on  account  of 
the  daneer.  I  think  that  this  is  a  false 
impression,  as  Dr.  Pfahler  has  correctly 
brought  out  in  his  paper.  In  the  second 
place,  Dr.  Pfahler  maintains  that  the 
X  ray  is  not  new  in  dentistry.  As  a  com- 
mon, everyday  dentist,  I  think  that  to  a 
large  number  of  the  dental  profession 
the  X  ray  is  new.  That  is,  it  is  not  new 
perhaps  from  a  general  standpoint,  but 


from  the  dental  standpoint  it  is  new 
to  a  large  number.  This  must  be  said 
to  our  shame,  for  the  X  ray  is  one  of 

the  most  valuable  agents  we  have,  and 
I  think  that  we  may  make  valuable  use 
of  it.  The  author  also  mentioned  three 
features  of  the  X  ray  which  also  bear 
weight  in  onr  work,  namely,  that  it  is 
painless,  aseptic,  and  accurate  for  the 
purpose  of  examination.  These  valuable 
points  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
dental  operator.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  essayist  laid  enough  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  this  work  should  be  left  to  the 
expert,  as  stated,  but  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  me  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  X-ray  machine  should  be  used  with 
great  care,  and  only  by  those  who  under- 
stand it.  All  things  are  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  the  novice,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  necessarily  dangerous  if 
left  with  the  expert.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  dental  profession  has  a  large  enough 
field  for  the  X  ray  to  make  a  specialty 
of  it,  unless  an  operator  has  plenty  of 
time  to  leisurely  do  so.  It  had  better  be 
left  alone,  if  it  is  not  done  thoroughly. 

The  essayist  divides  his  paper  into  the 
diagnostic  and  the  therapeutic  points  of 
value.  He  speaks  of  the  diagnostic  value 
of  the  X  ray  in  the  detection  of  old 
roots.  This  feature  has  in  my  experi- 
ence been  very  valuable.  Several  cases 
were  cited  this  afternoon  where  obscure 
conditions  were  found  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  unrecognized  root.  An- 
other very  valuable  agency  that  the  X  ray 
has  is  the  detection  of  unempted  teeth, 
the  localization  of  teeth  in  orthodontia. 
I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  Dr.  Cameron 
is  not  here  this  afternoon,  because  I  am 
sure  that  he  is  an  enthusiast  over  the 
use  of  the  X  ray  in  his  specialty,  which 
is  orthodontia — for  the  X  ray  is  a  most 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  orthodontist's 
work.  It  has  also  been  brought  out  that 
the  X  ray  is  of  immense  value  to  the  op- 
erator in  dealing  with  impacted  teeth^ 
as  it  shows  very  accurately  the  presence 
of  the  tooth  and  its  position.  It  also 
reveals  the  presence  of  supernumerary 
teeth  or  of  any  foreign  agent  that  may  be 
present  in  the  tissues,  and  determines 
beyond  a  doubt  the  absence  of  teeth.  We 
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all  have  freqaent  occasion  to  wait  for 
teeth  to  erupt,  and  we  are  continually 
explaining  to  the  patients  that  in  time 
the  tooth  will  come  through.  We  lose 
such  caBes  if  no  tooth  erupts,  while  we 
really  can  determine  the  condition  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  hy  referring  the 
patient  to  a  competent  manipulator  of 
the  X-ray  machine,  who  can  readily  state 
whether  the  rndimenta  of  the  tooth  are 
present  or  not.  In  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  antrum,  and  in  diagnosing 
conditions  of  the  antrum,  the  X  ray  has 
another  place  of  great  value  to  the  den- 
tist. 

Then,  again,  it  is  of  value  in  diagnos- 
ing fractures  of  the  jav.  I  have  had 
Beveral  cases  in  my  own  o£Sce  and  cases 
sent  from  other  offices  in  different  parts 
of  this  city  and  other  cities,  where  the 
dentist  has  not  taken  the  precaution  to 
use  the  X  ray  to  determine  obscure  frac- 
tures of  the  jaw.  In  a  number  of  cases 
obscore  pains  were  present;  at  first  T 
was  not  able  to  determine  the  cause,  but 
when  I  referred  the  patients  to  the  X- 
ray  specialist,  slight  fractures  of  the  jaw 
have  sometimes  been  found.  The  X  ray 
is  also  of  value  in  localizing  the  seat  of 
the  fracture  and  in  watching  the  progress 
of  the  treatment.  I  think  we  are  to  be 
hi^ly  censured  for  obtaining  bad  results 
I  in  a  fracture  if  we  have  not  used  the  X 
ray  to  determine  that  the  position  was 
correct  following  the  setting  of  the  frac- 
ture. The  detection  of  necrotic  areas  is 
another  point  brought  out  by  the  essay- 
ist that  is  of  great  value  to  the  dental 
,  practitioner.  It  has  also  been  claimed, 
I  and  I  myself  believe,  that  pulp-stones 
I  and  calcareous  deposits  in  the  pulp  can 
be  detected  by  the  X  ray.  If  we  have  a 
patient  complaining  of  neuralgia  we  may 
be  lucky  in  detecting  calcareous  deposits 
around  the  pulp  as  the  cause  of  the  neu- 
ralgia, and  this,  I  think,  can  be  done  by 
the  X  ray.  Last,  but  not  least,  is  the 
detection  of  the  perforation  of  the  root. 
!  There  is  hardly  an  honest  dentist  who 
j  would  not  admit  that  at  some  time  he 
I  has  probably  perforated  the  root  of  some 
tooth.  There  are  probably  very  few  den- 
tists who  have  not  some  time  left  some 
portion  of  an  instrument  in  a  root.  We 


must  be  honest  about  such  instances,  and 
the  best  means  of  finding  out  is  the  X 
ray.    I  had  a  case  last  year  of  obscure 

trouble  in  a  tooth,  and  upon  examination 
it  was  found  that  the  root  had  been  per- 
forated, and  some  of  the  root-filling  ma- 
terial had  been  forced  through  the  per- 
foration. That  condition  was  alleviated 
by  the  light  of  the  X  ray,  and  the  pa- 
tient promptly  recovered  without  losing 
the  tooth. 

Under  the  second  heading,  the  essayist 
speaks  in  his  paper  of  the  valuable  ap- 
plications of  the  X  ray  in  neuralgia,  peri- 
cementitis, antral  conditions,  necrosis, 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  of  decidedly  great 
interest  to  the  dentist. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Nkwcomet,  Philadelphia. 
I  will  show  on  the  screen  a  number  of 
pictures  illustrating  the  different  con- 
ditions to  be  detected  by  the  X-ray  skia- 
graph [exhibiting]. 

Dr.  Newcomet  also  showed  a  number 
of  slides  representing  cancerous  condi- 
tions about  the  face  and  mouth,  the  slides 
reproducing  the  colorings  perfectly  true 
to  life. 

Dr.  G.  L.  S.  Jameson,  Philadelphia. 
I  should  like  to  refer  to  one  picture  that 
was  shown  on  the  screen  which  was  most 
interesting,  and  in  which  the  results  were 
most  satisfactory.  The  patient  had  suf- 
fered for  three  or  four  years  with  a  re- 
curring abscess  in  the  region  of  the  lower 
left  third  molar.  The  abscess  had  been 
lanced  eight  different  times.  At  first  the 
pain  was  not  especially  severe,  but  each 
time  it  recurred  with  greater  pain,  and 
finally  it  was  refiected  into  the  second 
bicuspid.  I  worked  on  this  patient  for 
some  time,  but  could  find  no  cause  for 
what  appeared  to  be  periostitis  of  the 
lower  jaw.  As  has  been  my  habit  for  a 
number  of  years,  I  had  an  X-ray  picture 
taken  to  help  in  determining  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  I  would  say  here  that 
nothing  has  given  me  more  positive  satis- 
faction and  has  helped  me  more  in  diag- 
nosing than  the  X  ray.  If  every  dentist 
would  do  his  beet  for  his  patients,  he 
should  have  X-ray  pictures  taken,  for 
then  he  can  be  positive  in  his  diagnosis. 
If  you  have  a  case  of  an  impacted  third 
molar  or  of  an  unerupted  tooth,  by  send- 
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ing  the  patient  to  the  X-ray  specialiBt 
you  will  know  positively  whether  the 
tooth  is  in  proper  position  in  the  jaw 
or  not. 

Referring  again  to  the  case^  the  two 
lower  molars^  first  and  second,  had  been 
lost  early  in  life.  The  X-ray  picture 
showed  the  tooth,  and  we  decided  that  it 
should  be  removed,  and  the  patient  was 
taken  to  the  hospital.  The  patient  had 
always  been  ia  good  health  previously  to 
this  trouble.  We  opened  into  the  jaw, 
drilled  down  to  the  tooth,  and  removed 
it  by  means  of  a  hatchet  elevator.  I 
have  the  specimen  here  in  a  bottle. 
When  the  tooth  came  out,  there  proved 
to  be  a  suppurative  dentigerous  cyst ;  the 
tooth  was  probably  an  inch  in,  length,  and 
the  cyst  and  all  come  out  together. 
After  the  operation  the  patient  Buffered 
from  neuralgia,  which  seemed  to  be  lo- 
cated in  the  second  bicuspid,  nearest  to 
where  we  had  operated.  The  physicians 
thought  that  the  neuralgia  was  in  the 
second  bicuapid,  but  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  trouble  was  in  the  in- 
ferior dental  nerve,  and  would  not  re- 
move the  tooth.  The  neuralgia  disap- 
peared in  the  course  of  two  weeks,  and 
the  tooth  is  still  in  proper  position.  Of 
course,  where  the  cyst  was  taken  out 
there  is  an  opening  about  one-half  of  an 
inch  in  length.  The  patient  is  entirely 
relieved  of  neuralgia,  the  incision  is 
healing  from  the  bottom,  and  in  due 
time  I  think  we  shall  have  a  complete 
cure. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gaskill,  Philadelphia.  In 
the  essayist's  paper  and  in  the  remarks 
of  several  of  the  speakers  who  followed, 
the  value  of  the  X  ray  in  pyorrhea  has 
been  mentioned.  I  cannot  help  but  ques- 
tion the  value  of  the  X  ray  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pyorrhea.  We  all  know  that  the 
actual  cause  of  pyorrhea  is  the  deposition 
of  calcareous  depcmits  on  the  root.  The 
X  ray  will  not  remove  these  deposits,  and 
unless  they  are  removed,  I  fail  to  see 
its  value.  Feeling  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  subject  the  patients  to  repeated  treat- 
ments with  this  dangerous  agent,  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  expedient  or  advisable 
to  resort  to  such  means.  I  feel  that  it 
is  only  just  to  utter  a  word  of  warning 


to  those  who  are  inclined  to  adopt  thia 
method,  as  its  results  seem  to  be  qae&- 
tionable.  Its  value  in  making  diagnoses 
is  of  course  beyond  question.  The  X 
ray  and  the  fiuoioscope  are  of  use,  and 
we  know  that  in  certain  cases  they  will 
bring  about  a  healthful  condition  of  the 
tissues  by  stimulating  natural  growth., 
but  not  in  cases  of  pyorrhea,  which  ia 
proved  to  be  due  to  irritation.  Unless 
this  irritation  be  removed,  the  X  ray 
cannot  be  of  any  great  value,  and  even 
then  the  continued  application  may  re- 
sult in  serious  damage  to  the  patient. 

Dr.  pFAHLBR  (closing  the  discussion) . 
I  am  very  grateful  for  the  excellent  dis- 
cussion given  to  my  paper,  because  it  is 
always  the  discussion  which  brin^  out 
the  salient  points.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  Br.  Toxmy  has  obtained  good  re- 
sults in  the  treatment  of  epithelioma  of 
the  gams.  I  have  not  treated  and  do 
not  care  to  treat  with  the  X  ray  epithe- 
lioma of  the  gums,  or  elsewhere  about 
the  mouth.  Dr.  ^ewcomet  has  shown 
us  some  excellent  colored  photographs  of 
epitiielioma  about  the  face,  bat  not  in 
the  stage  in  which  epithelioma  should 
be  recognized  and  treated.  When  pa- 
tients come  to  you  for  dental  treatment 
and  you  observe  little  epitheliomatons 
patches  on  the  face,  then  is  the  time  to 
advise  them  to  have  this  condition 
treated.  As  to  Dr.  Tonsey's  nse  of  the 
fluoroscope,  I  should  like  to  call  to  mind 
the  cases  of  ten  specialists  in  this 
country  who  have  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  X  ray,  owing  to  the  use  of  the 
fiuoroscope.  I  should  like  to  sound  a 
note  of  warning,  because  the  fiuoroscope 
may  tempt  you,  being  easy  to  use  and 
having  the  shape  of  a  mouth-mirror ;  but 
I  beg  of  you  to  look  at  Dr.  Touse/s  hand 
before  you  undertake  that. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Jameson,  in  which  there 
was  neuralgia  due  to  an  impacted  tooth. 
Dr.  Brophy,  who  could  not  stay  until 
the  end  of  the  session  this  afternoon,  re- 
ferred to  another  case  in  his  talk  last 
night,  in  which  the  patient  had  osmic 
acid  injected  into  the  nerve  to  cure  neu- 
ralgia. By  the  use  of  the  X  ray  the 
cause  was  found  to  be  due  to  pressure 
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of  a  tooth  on  the  infraorbital  nerve.  The 
tooth  had  wandered  away  from  its  po- 
sition into  the  infraorbital  i^on  and 
had  pressed  on  the  nerve. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  operation 
shonld  be  attempted  without  first  making 
a  definite  diagnosis.  The  case  of  epi- 
thelioma that  Dr.  Newcomet  referred  to, 
which  proved  to  be  only  a  retained  root, 
is  another  excellent  lesson  in  this  sub- 
ject. What  a  shame  it  would  have  been 
if  half  the  jaw  had  been  removed  in  a 
case  of  suspected  epithelioma  where  the 
trouble  was  really  due  to  a  retained  root. 
All  these  things  shonld  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Qaskill  with  regard 
to  pyorrhea.  I  did  not  mean  to  give  the 


impression  that  every  case  of  pyorrhea 
should  be  treated  with  the  X  ray.  I  be- 
lieve that  pyorrhea  should  first  be  given 
all  the  dental  attention  possible;  but  I 
believe  that  Dr.  Gaskill  will  agree  with 
me  that  many  of  these  cases  are  not  cured 
after  such  treatment,  and  in  such  an 
event,  before  you  despair  of  obtaining 
beneficial  results,  try  the  X  ray.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  arguments  are 
worth  considering ;  but  do  not  use  the  X 
ray  carelessly  nor  use  it  in  every  case. 
It  is  not  the  first  thing  to  be  ttiought 
of,  but  probably  the  last  after  every 
other  treatment  has  failed. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  tiie 
evening  session. 

(To  be  eonUmed.) 
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Fbiday— Morning  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Fri- 
day morning,  June  6th,  at  10  o'clock,  by 
Dr.  Taylor,  president  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Dental  Society. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Dental  Edu- 
cation, by  Dr.  G.  C.  Habbis,  Baltimore, 
as  follows: 

Rbfobt  of  Committee  on  Dental 
Editcation. 

I  have  frequently  thought  it  a  waste 
of  time  and  energy  on  the  part  of  our 
associations  to  discuss  dental  education 
as  routine  work,  believing  that  this  sub- 
ject can  safely  be  left  for  the  schools 
to  solve. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  rivalry  in 


our  colleges  aimed  to  secure  students  by 
the  claim  of  the  least  time  and  energy 
necessary  for  obtaining  the  diploma. 

Today  the  issue  is  a  very  different  one. 
Education  has  encouraged  self-respect, 
and  this  in  turn  has  brought  about  den- 
tal laws  and  state  examining  boards,  with 
a  result  not  altogether  anticipated.  The 
standard  of  education  has  advanced  im- 
mensely, and  the  rivalry  today  in  the  col- 
leges is  to  give  the  longest  curriculum, 
the  most  complete  course,  the  heat  equip- 
ment for  study.  The  dipbma  must  be 
won  by  hard  work  and  a  long  course, 
hence  education  from  a  scholastic  point 
of  view  cannot  stand  still.  It  must  ad- 
vance through  a  rivalry  among  our  schools 
for  the  highest  standard. 

There  is  another  and  very  important 
side  to  this  question,  which  relates  to 
our  condition  of  life  after  the  ground- 
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work  of  college  education  is  orer.  It  is 
to  be  polished  gentlemen,  not  only  in  our 
dealings  with  each  other  but  with  our 
patrons  and  the  world,  in  order  that  our 
social  position  may  be  elevated.  This  is 
a  line  of  education  that  requires  much 
thought  and  seems  insurmountable.  We 
must  be  good  feUom  to  each  other  and 
observe  the  golden  rule.  We  must  aim 
to  rank  with  the  best  of  the  professions, 
to  be  second  to  none ;  we  must  be  on  the 
same  plane  with  medicine,  law,  theol- 
ogy, art,  etc.  These  men  hold  the  high* 
est  rank  with  the  laity  and  this,  more 
than  the  actual  professional  work,  se- 
cures them  their  status  as  gentlemen  of 
worth.  There  are  many  unworthy  men 
in  each  class — many  who  disgrace  their 
calling,  but  the  great  majority  uphold  a 
dignity  and  standard  that  command  ad- 
miration. 

There  are  many  glaring  conditions  that 
seem  peculiar  to  our  profession,  and  while 
practiced  by  only  a  few,  these  are  \m- 
fortunately  given  such  prominence  as  to 
be  most  effective  in  producing  that  si- 
lent opinion:  "They  won't  do."  I  al- 
lude to  the  extravagant  methods  of  ad- 
vertising. Our  newspapers  are  used  by 
only  a  few,  yet  these  advertisements  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  attract  everyone's 
attention.  Another  horrible  method  that 
no  man  of  refinement  should  use  is  the 
front-door  showcase.  I  should  like  to 
see  every  man  of  our  profession  refuse 
to  grant  these  men  a  speaking  acquaint- 
ance. Another  growing  evil  to  our  stand- 
ing with  the  professions^  and  as  high- 
class  men  with  the  better  elements  of 
society,  is  the  commercializing  of  our 
calling,  with  unnecessarily  large  and  con- 
spicuous signs. 

What  man  of  culture,  of  natural  or 
even  educational  refinement,  can  desire 
a  sign  covering  the  side  of  his  house,  or 
illuminated  at  night? 

Our  associations  should  regulate  the 
sign  question  as  a  part  of  the  ethical  re- 
quirement for  membership  therein,  also 
the  question  of  practicing  nnder  fictitious 
names. 

On  visiting  a  dentist  friend  recently 
in  New  York,  I  found  him  living  in  an 
attractive  blodc  of  similar  looking  houses. 


There  was  no  sign  whatever  to  distin- 
guish the  house.  While  I  would  not  ad- 
vise this  extreme,  I  could  but  admire  and 
respect  the  man  who  was  so  eminent  and 
self-respecting  as  to  maintain  this  posi- 
tion ;  nor  am  I  slow  to  advance  the  opin- 
ion that  every  patron  is  favorably  im- 
pressed. The  dentist's  home  and  offices 
bespeak  culture  and  refinement. 

Our  profession  has  a  broad  field  in 
promoting  public  instruction,  in  teach- 
ing the  cleanliness  of  the  mouth  as  a 
matter  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  teeth  aa  promotinj^ 
health  and  preventing  disease,  and  af- 
fording real  enjoyment  in  the  act  of 
eating. 

Why  speak  of  boiling  each  glass  of 
water  to  destroy  a  few  harmful  bacteria, 
while  a  neglected  and  decayed  tooth  con- 
tains thousands  ?  Teach  our  women  that 
their  mouths  should  receive  quite  as 
much  attention  as  their  finger-nails,  with 
a  far  more  salutary  effect.  Our  greatest 
duty  in  this  line  of  work  is  to  enlighten 
the  physician,  to  teach  him  that  many 
of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  troubles 
would  have  been  prevented  if  there  had 
been  perfect  mastication  and  cleanliness 
of  the  mouth,  and  explain  to  him  that 
many  harmful  bacteria  enter  the  system 
through  the  tonsils  and  fauces. 

We  must  impress  on  the  public  that 
the  mouth  is  the  greatest  germ-breed- 
ing pen  of  the  human  body,  and  that 
many  of  the  contagious,  infectious,  or 
gem-producing  diseases  are  established 
through  germs  produced  and  multiplied 
in  the  mouth.  The  medical  mind  and 
the  public  have  never  been  so  receptive 
to  this  teaching  as  they  are  now.  Let 
us  get  busy.  Dental  associations  might 
approve  articles  on  these  subjects  and  en- 
courage the  profession  to  give  them  to 
our  patients.  Encourage  the  reading  of 
such  articles  in  schools,  churches,  and 
societies  where  they  will  be  well  received. 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  I  would  say 
that  the  status  of  our  profession  as  well 
as  the  success  and  the  standing  of  the 
individual  must  primarily  depend  upon 
a  high  standard  of  education  being  re- 
quired for  entering  a  dental  school.  A 
well-educated  man  must  readily  compre- 
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hend  dental  studies,  and  such  a  man  is 
likely  to  possess  that  pride  and  self-re- 
spect whidi  edevate  bom  himself  and  his 
jvofeasion. 

The  diBcussion  of  Dr.  Harris's  paper 
was  postponed  until  a  later  session,  and 
the  president  announced  as  the  next  order 
of  basineBs  a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Oapok, 
Philadelphia,  on  'Toreelain  After  Eight- 
een Years." 

[This  paper  was  printed  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  the  Cfwxos,  vol.  1,  p. 
909.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  T.  P.  HiNMAN,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ThLs 
paper  is  so  excdlent  in  every  detail  that 
it  deserves  someone  more  capable  than 
I  am  to  open  the  discussion. 

Judging  from  the  work  that  Dr.  Capon 
has  shown  here,  I  consider  that  his  paper 
marks  a  new  era  in  the  dental  profession 
with  T^ard  to  the  use  of  porcelain.  He 
has  shown  very  conclusively  that  porce- 
lain has  its  place,  and  that  it  haa  come 
to  stay.  I  have  noticed  in  attending 
meetiogs  during  the  last  year  that  every- 
body is  talking  and  asking  about  silicate 
cements.  We  are  going  wild  over  this 
fnibject  just  Ba  we  have  gone  wild  over 
the  gold  inlay,  and  over  the  subject  of 
porcelain.  To  those  who  are  going  to 
work  silicate  cenunts  I  have  jnst  one 
word  to  say,  and  the  reason  I  mention 
this  is  because  the  essayist  has  men- 
tioned it  in  his  paper.  We  cannot  be 
too  conservative  in  the  use  of  any  of  the 
aUicate  cements,  and  you  must  perfect 
yourselves  in  the  technique  of  their  ma- 
nipulation, because  they  are  not  easily 
vorked,  and  if  you  attempt  to  put  them 
in  indiscriminately,  you  will  have  just 
as  many  or  more  failures  than  were  you 
to  uae  porcelain  indiscriminately.  In  the 
use  of  porcelain  as  a  filling  material  I 
have  had  some  experience,  dating  back  to 
about  1897.  The  essayist  is  a  little  older 
than  I,  and  has  had  more  experience, 
being  a  pioneer  in  tiiat  line  of  work.  X 
have  observed  that  same  peculiarity  in 
the  discoloration  of  the  cement  line  in 
certain  mouths,  and  should  like  to  know 
what  causes  it  just  as  much  as  Dr.  Capon 
VOL  u. — 18 


would.  I  have  had  several  theories  with 
regard  to  it.  I  always  begin  to  look  for 
a  cause  when  I  find  something  wrong, 
and  that  dark  line  caused  me  to  start 
thinking.  The  mixing  of  the  cement 
must  not  be  done  with  a  metal  spatula, 
we  all  agree  on  that  point.  I  have  there- 
fore used  various  spatulas,  of  bone,  cel- 
luloid, or  wood.  I  have  thought  that  in 
all  probability  some  of  the  discoloration 
cfune  from  the  fact  that  small  putidea 
of  the  bone,  cdluloid,  or  wood  became 
incorporated  in  the  cement,  causing  it  to 
disintegrate  and  discolor.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  theory  is  worth  anything, 
but  that  is  the  way  it  seemed  to  me,  and 
therefore  I  have  recently  been  mixing 
my  cement  with  an  agate  spatula,  because 
I  think  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
anything  deleterious  becoming  incorpo- 
rated in  the  cement.  I  had  one  patient 
for  whom  I  had  to  replace  six  inlays  on 
account  of  the  discoloration,  which  be- 
gan within  a  year  after  the  inlays  were 
inserted,  the  margins  being  fair.  There 
was  no  decay,  simply  that  peculiar  dis- 
coloration around  the  margins.  N'ow, 
just  what  causes  that  is  too  much  for 
me  to  decide. 

The  conservative  application  of  porce- 
lain is  certainly  to  be  commended.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  there  is  a  man  present 
who  has  not  used  porcelain  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree.  The  success  of  the 
porcelain  filling  is  due,  I  believe,  as  much 
to  the  care  in  the  mixing  of  the  cement 
as  to  any  other  feature.  Ijast  night  I 
spoke  of  the  use  of  cements  in  attach- 
ing gold  inlays  where  the  grain  of  the 
cement  was  so  large  that  it  would  prevent 
the  proper  setting  of  the  inlays.  Dr. 
Poundstone  of  Chicago  has  mt^e  a  se- 
ries of  experiments  along  that  line,  and 
has  shovm  by  actual  measurement  that 
the  grains  of  some  cements  were  one  five- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  With 
an  inlay  made  with  a  matrix  one  fifteen- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  or  one  two-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch,  whichever  you  use, 
and  cemented  with  a  cement  which  has  a 
grain  one  five-hundredth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  it  Is  very  easy  to  see  how  you 
get  an  improper  setting  of  the  inlay, 
tinder  such  conditions  a  proper  setting 
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is  absolutely  impossible,  and  I  believe 
that  many  failures  in  inlays  are  due  to 
the  use  of  cements  the  grains  of  which 
ftie  too  la^.  My  experience  in  the  use 
of  the  porcelain  inlay  has  led  me  year 
after  year  to  be  more  conservative  in 
its  use.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  thing  that 
of  inlays  inserted  in  different  mouths 
under  practically  the  same  circumstances, 
some  will  last  very  muc^  better  than 
others.  This  to  a  certain  extent  may  be 
due  to  the  care  with  which  fhe  patient 
looks  after  his  mouth,  but  I  have  found 
that  my  inlays  usually  last  about  equally 
as  long,  and  as  a  rule  give  about 
the  same  results,  in  the  same  mouth.  I 
have  done  very  little  of  this  work  in  the 
bicuspids  and  molars,  believing  that  I 
could  more  perfectly  serve  my  patirata  by 
the  use  of  gold.  Dr.  Capon  seems  to 
have  proved  that  he  can  make  a  porcelain 
inlay  in  a  bicuspid  with  as  much  succera 
as  he  can  a  gold  filling. 

Dr.  Capon".  These  are  special  cases. 
I  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  porcelain  in 
these  places,  particularly  not  in  the  mo- 
lars, but  confine  myself  more  to  the  an- 
terior teeth. 

Dr.  HiNMAN.  In  these  special  eases 
the  results  have  been  very  commendable. 
In  molars  and  bicuspids  I  have  been  cast- 
ing gold  inlays,  and  when  the  wax  matrix 
is  made  I  take  a  sharp  excavator,  cut 
out  the  buccal  surface,  make  a  little  hol- 
low dish,  and  then  bake  in  low-fusing 
porcelain  so  as  to  get  a  thin  veneer  of 
gold.  I  have  had  several  such  cases; 
the  first  one  I  treated  in  1905,  and  it 
was  in  good  condition  when  I  saw  it  the 
last  time.  In  some  cases  this  method  is 
specially  indicated,  as  it  affords  the  serv- 
ice of  the  gold  and  the  cosmetic  appear- 
ance of  the  porcelain.  It  is  not  applica- 
ble, however,  in  every  case. 

In  conelusiou,  I  wish  to  thank  Dr. 
Capon  for  all  the  work  he  has  done  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  dentistry.  There 
is  no  man  that  I  know  of  who  has  done 
more  conscientious  work,  and  who  has 
labored  more  to  get  at  the  very  facts 
of  porcelain  and  ite  limitations  than  Dr. 
Capon.  His  work  has  attracted  my  at- 
tention more  than  any  other  because  of 
the  results  that  he  obtains.   I  must  ad- 


mit that  I  cannot  obtain  the  beautifal 
results  that  Dr.  Capon  gets  in  some  of 
his  work,  owing  to  nis  greater  akiU  and 
application  in  mis  part^nlar  line. 

Just  one  more  word:  I  wish  to  im- 
press upon  all  my  hearers  not  to  try  to 
contour  with  silicate  cements  and  expect 
to  secure  permanent  results.  I  have  ex- 
perimented with  silicate  cements  for  con- 
touring in  two  cases  as  carefully  as  I 
knew  how.  One  of  these  inlays  baa 
been  in  the  mouth  now  for  two  years,  and 
little  pieces  of  the  cement  are  beginning 
to  scale  off,  and  the  comers  have  also 
broken  off.  For  contour  work  I  still 
believe  that  the  well-made  porcelain  fill- 
ing is  superior  -to  any  form  of  filling 
that  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  at  the 
present  time. 

Dr.  H.  P.  CoBST,  Washington.  This 
is  a  subject  in  which  I  have  been  exceed- 
ingly interested ;  not  for  eighteen  years, 
however,  for  I  have  been  practicing  only 
twelve  years,  therefore  I  am  hardly  capa- 
ble of  discussing  a  paper  on  'Torcelain 
Fillings  After  Kighteen  Years." 

Dunng  the  time  I  have  been  doing 
porcelain  work  I  have  made  certain  ol^ 
servations,  and  have  come  to  the  just 
conclusion,  which  has  been  very  beauti- 
fully shown  by  Dr.  Capon,  that  porcelain 
as  a  permanent  filling  material  has  its 
place  in  dentistry.  We  cannot  discard 
it,  if  we  would  do  justice  to  our  patients. 
It  is  donanded  in  certain  conditions,  in 
which  no  other  filling  that  we  have  at 
our  disposal  at  the  present  time  can  take 
its  place.  The  esthetic  effect  of  course  is 
a  strong  point  in  favor  of  porcelain  fill- 
ings. We  are  able  to  do  more  beautiful 
work,  and  the  most  gratifying  result  that 
I  have  gained  from  Dr.  Capon's  paper 
is  that  we  can  do  this  beautiful  work 
permanently.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  to  have  this  point  substanti- 
ated by  one  who  has  spent  so  many  years 
in  this  special  line  of  work.  I  should 
like  to  ask  Dr.  Capon  what  has  been  his 
experience  with  the  durability  of  porce- 
lain fillings  as  affected  by  the  inequality 
in  the  wearing  of  the  porcelain  and  the 
tooth-structure  around  it?  Has  it  not 
been  your  observation.  Dr.  Capon,  that 
sometimes  our  porcelain  fillings  are  fail- 
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ures  on  accoont  of  this  inequality  in  the 
wearing  of  the  tro  substances,  which 
leaves  the  filling  too  prominent  and  sub" 
jects  it  to  too  much  stress? 

I  should  like  to  have  heard  some  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  black  line 
around  porcelain  fillings.  I  too  have 
noticed  ^is  condition,  and  have  been  un- 
able to  satisfactorily  account  for  it.  Dr. 
Himnan's  explanation  that  we  may  have 
foreign  substances  incorporated  in  the 
mixing  of  the  cement  may  be  a  correct 
one.  A  little  later  on  I  suppose  Dr. 
Hinman  will  be  able  to  tell  us  positively 
what  the  cause  is. 

I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Capon  for  the 
great  satisfaction  lie  has  afforded  *me  in 
emphasizing  this  one  point:  That  we 
can  do  permanent  work  with  porcelain, 
and  that  we  can  depend  upon  it  to  pre- 
serve teeth. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Kelsey,  Baltimore.  In  the 
beginning  of  my  very  few  remarks  I 
shoold  like  to  say  that  we  should  consider 
omselTes  very  fortunate  to  have  the  re- 
sults of  eighteen  years  of  close  obsora- 
tion  and  practice  presented  before  our 
society.  It  seems  to  me  that  eighteen 
years  of  observation  and  practice  at  the 
bands  of  a  man  like  Dr.  Capon,  whom 
we  know  to  be  an  earnest  and  careful 
investigator,  afaonld  be  sufQcient  to  ab- 
solutely confirm  or  disprove  the  state- 
ments made  in  regard  to  this  material 
at  the  beginning  of  our  experience  with 
it.  The  essayist  to  my  mind  has  con- 
vincingly proved  the  assertion  made  at 
that  time  that  porcelain  would  supply  the 
long-felt  want  in  dentistry  of  a  filling 
tiiat  would  be  permanent,  that  would  be 
compatible  with  tooth-structure,  and  that 
would  render  the  tooth  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible free  from  the  liability  of  marginal 
decay,  and  more  or  less  relieve  us  from 
unsightly  gold  fillings;  in  other  words, 
a  material  that  would  reproduce  the  nat- 
ural conditions  to  the  extent  of  leaving 
the  tooth  inoonsincnons  to  the  average 
observer. 

There  were  several  points  that  occurred 
to  me  during  tiie  reading  of  the  paper 
that  I  considered  worthy  of  discussion; 
these  have  been  touched  upon  by  the 
otiber  speakers,  ^e  first  and  most  im- 


portant one  is  the  discoloration  of  the 
cement  around  the  filling.  I  had  hoped 
that  along  with  the  other  things  which 
Dr.  Capon  proved  to  us  he  would  tell  us 
that  he  had  eliminated  this  undesirable 
feature  from  porcelain  fillings,  and  I 
&tn  sure  that  if  he  could  not  do  so,  I 
cannot.  But  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
in  months  where  this  discdoration  is  to 
be  observed,  we  also  find  the  small  natnnd 
fissures  in  the  teeth  discolored.  In  the 
little  buccal  fissures,  and  even  in  the  oc- 
clusal surfaces,  a  slight  discoloration  will 
nearly  always  be  found  that  is  difficult 
to  remove.  If,  as  we  all  know,  these 
sm^  natural  fissures  of  the  teeth  will 
receive  discoloration  or  stains,  or  deposits 
— for  it  probably  is  a  deposit-— why 
should  not  these  slight  fissures  in  the 
line  between  the  porcelain  and  the  tooth- 
structure  also  receive  these  deposits.  The 
stain  does  not  penetrate  through  the 
entire  body  of  the  cement,  bat  comprises 
only  the  cement  margin.  The  explana- 
tion which  I  have  just  given  may  account 
for  this.  In  some  instances  of  my  very 
bad  porcelain  inlays  I  have  been  able  to 
take  an  excavator  and  scrape  out  a  little 
of  the  discolored  cement  with  rather  good 
results,  and  plaster  in  a  little  cement  in 
the  way  Dr.  Capon  has  mentioned.  Dr. 
Hinman  may  have  accounted  for  the  dis- 
coloration by  the  introdnctim  of  foreign 
substances  into  the  cement.  As  he  says, 
any  metallic  substance  will  discolor  the 
cement,  and  it  may  be  that  organic  sub- 
stances from  the  bone  spatula  have  tlie 
same  effect.  In  the  discolored  lines  along 
porcelain  fillings  I  have  seen  a  deposit 
which  has  the  appearance  of  the  green 
tartar  that  we  find  upon  the  teeth  of 
adults,  and  often  on  the  teeth  of  chil- 
dren, and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  this 
may  be  the  same  kind  of  deposit. 

The  cases  that  Dr.  Capon  has  shown 
where  the  whole  incisal  edge  of  the  tooth 
was  built  up,  furnish  an  exrallent  proof 
of  the  strength  and  stability  of  porce- 
lain. This  appears  to  me  as  a  little  finer 
work  than  a  whole  crown;  it  represents 
simply  a  half  crown,  and  if  a  whole  crown 
built  from  the  gum  margin  is  strong, 
a  portion  of  a  crown  will  also  be  strong, 
as  Dr.  Capon  has  proved.    The  most 
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Btriking  results  shown  are  the  longitud- 
inal corners  built  on  the  teeth^  which 
have  lasted  for  fifteen^  seventeen^  and 
eighteen  years.  In  this  class  of  work  I 
have  found  it  most  difficult  to  obtain 
proper  retention,  and  I  am  delighted  tc 
see  somebody  who  has  had  uniform  suc- 
cess in  keeping  the  inlays  in  position, 

I  have  only  one  thing  further  to  say; 
that  is :  If  it  be  proved  that  the  porcelain 
inlay  made  in  the  matrix,  from  which 
it  must  be  removed,  thereby  undergoing 
a  certain  diminution  in  size,  has  sufficient 
strength  and  retention  to  resist  the  stress 
of  mastication  and  of  other  forces  to 
which  it  is  subjected  in  the  front  of  the 
mouth,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  all  argu- 
ments in  regard  to  the  gold  or  cast  inlay 
are  superfluous,  because  we  all  know  that 
we  can  get  a  much  firmer  attachment 
by  the  use  of  dovetails  and  interlocking 
methods  used  in  porcelain  work.  The 
exhibition  which  Dr.  Capon  has  given 
seems  to  simplify  the  discussion  on  the 
gold  inlays. 

I  feel  that  our  society  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated that  this  important  matter  has 
been  brought  before  ns  and  conclusively 
proved. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Bowles.  Washington.  This 
record  of  the  permanence  of  porcelain  fill- 
ings has  been  a  matter  of  particular  com- 
fort to  me,  because  I  have  followed  Dr. 
Capon's  method  of  preparation  of  cavi- 
ties for  porcelain  ever  since  I  started  in 
this  work.  I  am  young  in  the  work,  but 
there  is  one  class  of  cavities  to  which  I 
wish  to  direct  your  attention,  namely, 
the  class  of  approximal  cavities  in  the 
anterior  teeth  extending  to  the  incisal 
edges.  I  remember  very  distinctly  Dr. 
Capon's  plea  for  long  graceful  curves, 
practically  making  the  labial  margin  of 
the  cavity  one  continuous  curve,  and  I 
have  followed  this  method  of  preparation 
to  the  letter.  Dr.  Capon  decries  the  use 
of  pins  in  this  class  of  inlays,  and  his 
record  showing  that  these  comers  are 
permanent  and  stable  is  certainly  a  great 
comfort  to  me.  I  would  add  to  this  rec- 
ord by  stating  that  my  failures  in  porce- 
lain work  have  been  fewer  in  this  class 
of  cavities  than  in  any  other.  When  this 
work  was  first  begun,  we  were  all  afraid 


of  carrying  the  inlay  to  the  indsal  edge, 
but  I  believe  that  proper  preparation  and 
perfect  adaptation  of  the  inlay  furnish 
a  strong  filling.  I  can  commend  to  any- 
one the  value  of  the  method  which  Dr. 
Capon  advocates  for  the  preparation  of 
this  class  of  cavities. 

I  cannot  add  anything  more,  except 
perhaps  a  word  about  the  cement  ques- 
tion. I  have  sometimes  wtuidered 
whether  with  our  cements  we  do  not 
take  too  much  for  granted,  and  whether 
we  do  not  put  too  much  faith  in  the 
manufacturers.  It  seems  to  me  that  ce- 
ments are  more  or  less  like  porcelain 
bodies — we  do  not  find  them  to  be  al- 
ways the  same;  and  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  whether  we  do  not  get  a  batch 
of  cement  which  has  perhaps  foreign  sub- 
stances in  it  when  it  comes  to  us,  and 
with  all  our  care  we  are  handicapped 
with  an  imperfect  material.  This  may 
be  another  suggestion  explaining  the 
faulty  cement  line. 

I  wish  to  personally  thank  Dr.  Capon 
for  his  excellent  record,  whidi  to  me  vill 
forever  be  a  means  of  warding  off  all 
attacks  on  the  permanence  of  the  porce- 
lain inlays. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Johnson,  Chicago.  I  wish 
first  to  congratulate  Dr.  Capon  very 
heartily  on  the  presentation  of  his  paper. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  being  a  rec- 
ord of  practical  cases,  which  after  all 
counts  the  most  for  or  against  any  partic- 
ular method.  There  are  probably  very 
few  porcelain  workers  who  could  show  a 
similar  record  for  the  same  number  of 
years.  The  thought,  however,  always 
arises  that  we  cannot  form  a  definite 
opinion  on  the  recital  of  a  given  number 
of  successes,  because  we  are  not  always 
able  to  trace  the  failurea  that  we  h<ve. 
In  the  summing  up  of  tiiis  whole  ques- 
tion, as  with  every  ,  other  materi^,  it 
takes  longer  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  to  form  a  Just  estimate  of  porce- 
lain as  a  permanent  material  for  filling 
teeth.  Dr.  Capon  has  demonstrated,  how- 
ever, that  porcelain  has  a  definite  field 
in  dentistry,  and  as  has  been  intimated, 
if  we  were  to  remove  porcelain  at  the 
present  time  from  our  armamentarium, 
we  should  be  seriously  handicapped  in 
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giving  our  patients  the  proper  senrice. 
I  shul  have  a  word  to  say  along  tiiat  line 
in  my  paper  this  evening. 

The  reference  made  to  the  discolora- 
tion around  porcelain  inlays,  to  that 
darkened  line,  is  another  point  that  I 
consider  most  commendable  in  the  paper. 
Dr.  Capon  comes  here  with  all  these  suc- 
cesses, and  Hien  acknowledges  his  limita- 
tions; it  is  tiie  acknowledgment  of  a 
man's  limitations  that  makes  him  a  great 
man.  We  may  recite  our  successes,  but 
when  we  have  the  courage  to  come  be- 
fore the  members  of  the  profession  and 
acknowledge  onr  f  ailnrtf  it  is  most  com- 
mendable. 

We  have  tried  to  account  for  this  dis- 
coloration around  porcelain  fillings  in 
different  ways,  and  I  would  suggest  some- 
thing from  another  point  of  view.  That 
dark  line  is  not  a  discoloration  of  the 
cement  at  all ;  it  only  appears  after  the 
cement  has  been  dissolved  from  between 
the  inlay  and  the  tooth,  and  if  I  were 
to  suggest  a  solution  of  that  problem,  I 
would  say  that  it  is  due  to  gelatin-form- 
ing micro-organisms.  If  it  were  possi- 
ble to  get  that  material  out,  it  would  I 
think  he  found  that  the  ditches  caused  by 
the  solution  of  the  cement  are  filled  with 
gelatiuous  plaques  formed  by  micro-or- 
ganisms in  the  mouth.  As  Dr.  Eelsey 
said,  the  discoloration  of  the  fissures  is 
practically  the  same  kind  of  discolora- 
tion, and  if  you  take  that  out  of  the 
fissures  of  the  teeth,  you  will  see  that  it 
IB  simply  a  gelatinous  formation.  This 
discoloration  is  to  me  one  of  the  most 
discouraging  features  in  porcelain  work. 
I  can  mechanically  remedy  the  defect 
when  a  porcelain  filling  is  broken,  but 
when  a  patient  comes  to  me  with  inlays 
marked  by  that  dark  line  I  feel  very 
much  discouraged.  I  have  tried  to  pick 
it  out,  but  have  failed.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend this  to  Dr.  Capon's  consideration, 
and  adc  if  he  mil  not  try  to  determine 
the  character  of  these  g^tinous  masses 
in  these  interstices. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Gbievbs,  Baltimore.  I  think 
that  I  was  among  the  first  to  welcome  Dr. 
Capon  to  this  society,  and  I  have  always 
been  willing  to  sit  at  his  feet  and  learn. 
This  is  but  another  illustration  of  what 


we  have  to  learn  from  him  about  the 
durability  of  porcelain  work.  He  has 
demonstrated  the  value  of  high-fusing 
porcelain  with  the  platinum  matrix. 
You  must  not  forget  the  fight  waged 
some  years  ago  between  the  advocates 
of  low  and  high-fusing  porcelain.  Dr. 
Capon  then  demonstrated  the  fact  and 
has  always  maintained  that  a  platinum 
matrix  of  one  one-thousandth  of  an  inch 
could  be  burnished  to  the  thinness  of 
one  two-thousandth,  or  at  least  much 
thinner  on  the  caval  edges  than  the  orig- 
inal matrix  material,  and  still  have  the 
rigidity  not  possible  in  pure  gold.  I 
give  him  great  credit  for  being  tiie  prac- 
tical man  who  introduced  Mgh-fusing 
porcelain  in  this  country. 

I  wish  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to 
silicate  cements.  I  think  like  Dr.  Hin- 
man  that  we  have  been  going  through  a 
silicate  spasm,  so  to  speak.  I  have  had 
some  five  or  six  specimens  on  the  stand 
under  low  powers,  and  from  what  I  have 
learned  I  do  not  pin  my  faith  to  silicate 
cements  in  any  cavity.  I  should  like 
to  make  one  point  here;  that  is,  if  you 
were  to  fracture  a  perfectly  sound  tooth 
and  attach  the  fragment  to  the  tooth 
proper  with  some  adhesive,  it  would  not 
match,  because  the  refraction  would  show 
up  the  fragment  in  a  different  light  and 
color,  and  impart  to  it  a  shade  cU^rent 
from  that  of  the  bulk  of  the  tooth.  The 
paradoxical  claim  is  made  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  silicate  cements  that  these  ce- 
ments are  adhesive  and  that  a  tooth  can 
be  matched  in  small  or  large  fillings  by 
simply  mixing  the  shades  of  powder. 
These  men  also  suggest  that  the  cavity 
must  be  undercut.  Now,  I  have  my 
suspicions  about  any  man  who  is  selling 
a  cement  and  claims  that  it  clings  to  the 
tooth,  and  still  suggests  that  you  must 
have  undercuts.  The  fillings  which  I 
have  seen  after  they  have  been  placed 
in  the  mouth  and  matched  appear  to 
have  contracted,  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  silicate  cements,  no  matter  how 
carefully  they  are  worked,  contract, 
thereby  admitting  saliva  which  produces 
translucency  and  color.  Somebody  has 
said  years  ago  of  the  color  problem  in 
porcelain  work,  that  the  most  perfectly 
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matched  porcelain  fillings  are  set  with 
Baliva,  and  that  after  they  have  been  ce- 
mented with  any  not  perfectly  transpar- 
ent adhesive  ve  have  a  different  effect. 

Furthermore,  in  those  instances  where 
I  have  removed  these  cements  T  have 
rarely  found  them  adhering  to  the  cavity 
wall,  for  being  very  hard  they  could  be 
split  in  the  middle  and  turned  out  just 
like  amalgam  fillings.  T  simply  mention 
these  points  because  the  subject  was 
brought  up  by  the  paper. 

Dr.  H.  C.  THOicPsoir,  Washington. 
My  experience  in  porcelain  work  has  been 
that  my  only  successes  have  come  from 
following  the  essayist's  teachings  with  re- 
gard to  porcelain.  If,  however,  I  were 
to  compare  the  successes  and  failures,  I 
would  have  to  speak  more  of  failures 
than  of  Buccesses.  We  are  at  the  preset 
time  so  enthusiastic  over  new  ideas  that 
we  are  apt  to  be  optimistic;  we  give 
credit  for  successes,  but  fail  to  record  the 
failures.  Anyone  who  has  followed  Dr. 
Capon,  a  pioneer  in  this  work,  has  more 
closely  approached  success  than  if  he  had 
merely  foUowed  his  own  personal  experi- 
ence, because  it  is  not  given  to  everyone 
of  us  to  be  a  pioneer  such  as  he  is.  The 
adaptation  of  porcelain,  like  all  improve- 
ments, will  lead  to  one  of  two  things — 
an  improvement  so  far  as  the  esthetic  ef- 
fect is  concerned  or  the  loss  of  much  that 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  manipulation. 

The  use  of  porcelain  none  of  us  can 
decry  at  this  time;  we  have  to  use  it,  but 
the  man  who  would  be  successful  witii 
porcelain  is  the  man  who  knows  where 
to  use  it.  The  man  who  tries  to  make 
porcelain  cover  his  ignorance  or  his  in- 
competence does  an  injury  to  porcelain 
work,  to  his  profession,  and  to  his  pa- 
tients. But  tlie  man  who  has  suffici^t 
discretion,  sufficient  judgment,  and  suffi- 
cient knowledge  in  relation  to  the  limita- 
tions and  possibilities  of  porcelain,  be- 
stows credit  upon  this  or  any  other 
material  successfully  used  in  dentistry. 
When  a  man  undertakes  to  make  a  cure- 
all  it  is  sure  to  fail  and  to  reilect  upon 
the  profession;  but  if  a  careful  worker 
like  the  man  who  has  given  us  the  paper 
this  morning  comes  forward  and  brings 
proof  that  by  care  and  jndgmmt  in  the 


manipulation  of  a  material  he  can  use  it 
with  great  succera,  he  establishes  for  it 
a  basis  and  a  status  in  the  profession. 

One  of  the  objections  to  porcelain  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  injures  the  student 
in  the  same  way  as  the  gold  inlay. 

In  relation  to  the  question  of  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  cement  line  in  porce- 
lain inlays,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  cement  fillings 
do  not  discolor  as  fillings?  Can  you 
not  recognize  fractures,  enamel  checks, 
and  perpendicular  checks  in  teeth  which 
will  discolor,  although  there  is  no  cement 
to  cause  the  discoloration  ?  Can  you  not 
also  recall  teeth  of  old  people  which  have 
been  worn  down  and  which  have  dis- 
colored without  any  cement  to  cause 
the  discoloration  P  As  Dr.  Johnson  saya, 
it  is  the  disintegration  of  a  matenal 
which  is  absorwd  there,  something 
which  carbonizes  there,  but  whether  the 
deposit  comes  from  micro-organisms  is 
only  speculation.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  a  discoloration 
peculiar  to  cement,  because  we  have  ao 
many  parallel  cases  of  discoloration 
where  uiere  is  no  cement  to  discolor. 

There  is  a  reason  why  poroelain^  fill- 
ings have  come  to  stay,  and  that  is  the 
result  of  comparison  between  the  mate- 
rials which  we  have  had  and  those  which 
we  have ;  porcelain  has  come  to  stay  be- 
cause of  ite  compatibility  with  the  tooth- 
structure  in  regard  to  thermal  action, 
to  color,  and  to  the  conservation  of  the 
nerve  energy  of  the  patient  and  t^wrator. 
Time  is  saved  by  the  operator,  and  the 
patient  is  relieved  from  sitting  in  the 
chair  in  one  position  hour  after  hour. 
If  we  can  make  porcelain  inlays  as  buc- 
cessftdly  as  Dr.  Capon,  our  failures  are 
of  no  ot^er  significance  than  that  they 
are  failures  and  that  we  are  respon- 
sible for  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  manipulation  of  any  material  there 
are  two  sources — the  incompetence  and 
lack  of  knowledge  and  judgment  of  the 
operator,  and  the  operator's  attempt  to 
devote  the  smallest  amount  of  work  and 
the  least  time  for  the  greatest  finanoiyi 
return. 

Dr.  B.  HoLLT  Smith,  Baltimore.  I 
feel  rather  embarrassed  to  discuss  a  paper 
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that  I  have  not  beard,  but  I  should  like 
to  add  a  word  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
cusBion,  with  due  apologies  to  the  essay- 
ist for  my  unavoidable  absence.  With 
regard  to  the  point  raised  hy  the  essayist 
and  taken  up  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  to  tiiat 
black  line,  I  think  that  experimentation 
will  prove  that  if  the  enamel  margin  be 
lined  with  Abbey's  non-cohesive  foil, 
single  or  double  thickness  No.  4,  and  the 
fold  extended  over  the  walls  of  the  <jav- 
ity,  the  difficulty  will  be  obviated.  It 
requires  of  oourse  a  great  deal  of  care, 
and  it  cannot  always  be  accomplished 
the  first  time,  but  our  way  is  diflBcult 
and  laborious,  and  you  know  we  have 
to  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  if  we  would 
achieve  success;  I  should  like  to  have 
Dr.  Capon  experiment  with  this  method. 
I  have  set  some  inlays,  lining  the  mar- 
gin and  albwing  the  fold  to  extend  over 
to  the  side  of  the  cavity,  and  I  have  never 
in  any  instance  seen  that  black  line,  when 
the  mlay  was  set  with  a  thickness  of 
Abbey's  No.  4  non-cohesive  gold. 

In  regard  to  the  discussion  of  Dr. 
Grieves,  I  do  not  think  that  he  should 
have  condmned  enamels  and  silicate  ce- 
ments entirely.  I  have  seen  some  of 
these  fillings  made  by  the  hands  of  a 
man  in  Boston  and  of  one  in  Philadel- 
phia which  have  been  in  the  mouth  for 
about  seven  years,  and  were  as  perfect 
as  they  were  the  day  when  they  were 
placed  in  the  mouth.  There  was  no  black 
line ;  there  was  no  leakage ;  they  were  ab- 
solutely perfect.  I  know  that  these  ce- 
mraats  are  very  difficult  of  manipulation, 
and  if  they  are  used  in  such  a  way  that 
the  cavity  be  not  entirely  sealed,  what 
tiro  would  not  expect  failure  ?  I  believe 
that  these  cements — I  say  these  cements, 
though  I  have  experimented  with  but 
one — I  believe  that  Ascher's  artificial 
enamel  has  to  be  condensed  under  pres- 
sure, and  that  the  material  or  instru- 
ment which  is  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
filling  material  must  not  be  drawn  away 
too  rapidly.  You  can  pull  away  from 
the  edge  of  the  cavity  and  deceive  your- 
self tiut  yon  have  a  perfect  fflling,  but 
in  a  few  days  you  will  have  that  dark 
line,  which  is  not  the  fault  of  the  fill- 
ing material. 


Dr.  N.  A.  Stanley,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Capon 
what  he  used  as  a  matrix  in  his  earliest 
work,  and  whether  he  used  the  artificial 
teeth  pulverized  and  re-b^ed  as  a  body 
to  get  the  lai^  restorations  that  he  spoke 
of  in  the  central  tooth  which  was  done 
in  1889.  I  suppose  we  are  improving  by 
experience.  All  who  have  done  porce- 
lain woric  realize  that  it  is  a  very  difficult 
problem  to  handle..  The  technique  is 
something  which  a  man  has  to  work  out 
for  himself.  His  own  mechanicsl  abil- 
ity and  skill  are  put  to  test  in  the  for- 
mation of  cavities.  After  its  practical 
introduction  as  a  filling  material  porce- 
lain was  adopted  quite  universally,  and 
falling  into  the  hands  of  incompetent 
and  over-enthusiastic  operators,  who 
thought  it  the  ideal  filling  mat^al,  it 
had  its  failures  in  the  same  way  as  has 
bridge  work.  Tet  it  has  its  place  as  a 
permanent  filling  material,  and  there  ia 
no  better  proof  of  it  than  the  paper 
which  has  been  presented  this  morning 
by  the  essayist,  who  has  done  work  in 
this  line  all  tiiese  years  and  still  uses 
porcelain  successfully.  By  experience  we 
naturally  find  where  we  can  use  it  to  the 
best  advantage,  I  never  have  used  it  in 
molars  to  a  very  great  extent  nor  in  bi- 
cuspids, that  is,  for  coronal  approximal 
surfaces,  though  there  are  cases  where 
it  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  restoring 
molars.  Today  I  am  using  less  porce- 
lain as  a  filling  material  than  a  few  years 
ago,  but  I  still  use  it  in  the  restoration 
of  anterior  teeth  where  artistie  results 
can  be  obtained  with  a  fair  degree  of  per- 
manence. 

My  own  experience  with  the  silicate 
cements  has  not  been  such  as  to  war- 
rant their  continued  use  in  restoring 
broken  portions  of  enamel;  it  will  not 
stand. 

.  With  regard  to  the  black  line,  I  think 
we  have  all  had  the  experience  that  after 
using  our  best  skill  in  porcelain  work 
and  getting  what  we  considered  a  good 
color,  we  notice  after  a  while  the  dark 
line  appearing.  I  think  it  was  Dr.  Head 
who  as  a  method  of  eradicating  this,  sug- 
gested the  use  of  a  twenty-five  per  cent, 
solution  of  pyrozone  with  a  blast  of  hot 
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air,  and  the  refilling  of  the  joint  with 

cement. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Abbott,  Franklin,  Mass.  1 
first  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Ca- 
pon for  showing  us  the  way  in  the  use  of 
porcelain.  As  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ence in  porcelain  inlay  work,  I  haTe 
found  tiiat  the  trouble  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  enamel,  the  incisal  edge  in  par- 
ticular, chips  away;  that  all  porcelain 
perhaps  chips  away  at  this  point,  and 
that  there  is  no  real  cure  for  that;  yet  in 
a  few  cases  which  I  am  about  to  describe 
I  have  found  the  method  to  give  good  re- 
sults. In  a  distal  or  mesial  canine  cav- 
ity, if  the  porcelain  be  inserted  in 
the  usual  manner,  the  incisal  margin  of 
porcelain  will  break  away,  and  the  ad- 
jacent enamel  is  still  more  likely  to  break 
away.  I  find  that  in  such  a  case,  just  be- 
fore cementing  the  inlay,  it  is  a  very  good 
idea  to  take  a  disk  and  slightly  round 
off  the  enamel  and  the  porcdain.  That 
makes  a  very  slight  ditch,  and  yet  the 
stress  from  the  antagonistic  tooth  or  from 
food,  instead  of  coming  to  bear  on  a  sharp 
edge,  comes  to  bear  on  this  rounded  sur- 
face, which  will  last  indefinitely.  I  do 
not  claim  that  this  is  applicable  univer- 
sally, but  there  are  some  cases  where  we 
can  get  much  greater  durability  from 
porcelain  used  in  that  way. 

Dr.  Capon  (closing  the  discussion).  I 
said  in  my  paper  that  I  wished  to  be 
among  friends,  because  they  would  un- 
derstand my  sincerity,  and  would  know 
that  what  I  said  was  the  truth.  I  should 
really  be  an  ingrate  if  I  did  not  fully 
appreciate  your  complimentary  remarks, 
which  contained  not  one  word  of  adverse 
criticism.  My  paper  and  diagrams  show 
the  result  of  practical  observations.  I 
also  made  the  statement  that  I  did  not 
go  after  these  cases;  that  is,  write  for 
certain  patients  to  come  and  see  me.  It 
is  simply  a  record  of  the  older  patients 
who  have  stayed  with  me.  I  might  have 
presented  hundreds  of  just  aa  interest- 
ing cases  if  I  had  hunted  them  up,  but 
you  know  that  in  practice  a  great  many 
patients  leave  you — some  on  account  of 
death,  others  on  accoimt  of  change  of  res- 
idence— and  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
keep  track  of  cases  that  would  furnish 


interesting  records  in  later  years.  I  have 

often  wondered  how  some  dentists  can 
never  take  new  patients,  according  to 
what  patients  tell  me.  I  have  as  much 
as  I  can  do,  but  I  feel  that  if  I  did  not 
take  new  patients,  it  would  not  be  long 
before  I  would  not  have  much  to  do, 
because  of  the  continaal  chai^  among 
patients. 

Regarding  the  qnesticm  of  the  black 
line,  I  must  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  and 
also  with  Dr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  manipulation,  or 
spatnlation,  or  stain  in  the  cements  what- 
ever, because  in  all  such  cases,  of  which 
I  have  not  had  very  many,  thu  peculiar- 
ity seems  to  run  throng  an  entire  fam- 
ily. In  one  of  these  cases,  where  discol- 
oration seemed  to  run  through  the  fam- 
ily, the  stain  was  removed  from  the  necks 
of  the  teeth,  but  inside  of  three  months 
it  returned.  I  therefore  feel  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  micro-organianu  or  of  a  de* 
posit  of  some  kind,  and  that  the  cause 
does  not  lie  in  the  spatulation  or  wrong 
mixing  of  the  cement.  I  shall  be  very 
much  pleased  to  watch  such  cases  in  the 
future.  One  patient  that  I  have  in  mind 
is  so  extremely  sensitive  that  I  cannot 
replace  an  inlay  except  under  protest. 
The  teeth  of  his  whole  family  are  so 
sensitive  that  it  is  a  relief  to  me  to  see 
these  patiente  go,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see 
them  come,  on  account  of  the  strain  im- 
posed on  them  and  on  myself. 

In  regard  to  the  changes  of  shape  and 
appearance  of  the  porcelain  and  the 
tooth-structure  after  years,  attrition  was 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  wear- 
ing of  the  tooth  and  the  porcelain; 
herein  lies  the  disadvantage  of  using 
porcelain  on  broad  surfaces  in  molars 
and  bicuspids.  There  is  a  force  of  con- 
tact which  nothing  will  resist  excepting 
metal,  which  is  another  strong  recom- 
mendation for  the  gold  inlay.  I  learned 
many  years  ago  that  although  many  pa- 
tients insisted  on  having  porcelain  rather 
than  gold,  porcelain  in  molars  was  not 
satisfactory,  because  of  the  breaking 
down  of  the  porcelain  crown  around  the 
enamel  edges  and  the  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  cement  line  up  to  what  we  call 
the  standard.   But  in  those  cases  which 
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I  have  shown,  the  porcelain  crowns  have 
fulfilled  their  purpose;  they  have  kept 
the  teeth  from  decaying,  and  if  anch 
were  not  the  case,  I  conld  not  keep  np  my 
reputation  before  yon  and  before  my  atu- 
dotts.  It  18  because  I  have  seen  these 
things  that  I  am  stiU  aithnsiastie,  but 
I  have  learned  discretion,  and  I  take 
issne  with  the  gentleman  who  said  that  it 
was  detrimental  to  the  student  to  teach 
either  gold  or  porcelain  inlays.  I  do 
not  know  what  he  meant  by  that,  tmless 
he  meant  the  di£Bcalties  which  ^e  stn- 
dent  has  in  acqairing  that  particular 
work.  I  have  noticed  that  the  student 
who  took  kindly  to  other  clasees  of  work, 
and  had  the  manipulative  tendency  that 
would  guarantee  success  in  other  branches 
of  work,  was  more  successful  with  pros- 
thetic work,  but  when,  it  came  to  the 
manipulative  side  I  can  judge  how  he 
handles  porcelain  or  ti^ces  to  the  tech- 
nique of  this  work.  If  the  student  has 
the  manipulative  tendency  that  is  posi- 
tively necessary  for  success  in  this  work, 
he  generally  obtains  a  pretty  good  mark 
in  every  otiier  line  of  operative  work. 

In  regard  to  curves  in  the  preparation 
of  cavities,  I  remember  what  was  meant 
en  that  line.  I  discarded  the  use  of 
staples  and  pins  because  this  foreign  xna^ 
terial  takes  away  a  certain  amount  of 
space,  which  naturally  prevents  the 
porcelain  from  being  a  homt^^eous 
mass.  But  in  such  cases  as  I  have  shown 
it  was  necessary  to  have  some  retention 
to  resist  ^e  leverage.  On  the  other  hand, 
several  cases  of  long  rontours  involving 
the  incisal  edge  have  no  other  anchorage 
than  the  support  of  undercuts,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  cavity.  This  is  an- 
other thing  that  proves  to  me  how  far 
astray  many  writers  have  gone  in  regard 
to  the  preparatkin  of  cavities.  I  have 
iK)t  touched  the  technical  side  in  my 
paper,  but  I  am  sometimes  horrified  in 
reading  papers  and  discussions  and  see- 
ing sketches  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  cut  the  natural  teeth.  It  is 
true  that  most  of  these  sketches  are  made 
after  plaster  models,  but  I  feel  it  is  ab- 
surd to  recommend  such  preparation  of 
cavities  in  the  natural  teeth,  because 
years  of  ezperienee  prove  that  that 


is  not  necessary.  This  is  what  I  meant 
by  saying  that  it  was  not  right  to  ask  a 
b^inner  to  make  certain  points  of  an- 
chorage. There  are  only  a  few  points  re- 
quired for  success  in  this  work,  and  they 
can  be  easily  learned. 

Witii  regard  to  the  matrix,  I  always 
use  a  platinum  matrix  of  one  one-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch.  I  have  tried  all  kinds, 
but  I  find  that  to  be  the  proper  thickness. 
In  the  early  days  when  there  was  no 
choice  of  porcelain,  whrai  Close's  body, 
in  which  the  various  shades  were  gained 
by  the  variations  of  the  heat,  was  the 
only  thing  we  could  use,  we  were  neces- 
sarily very  much  handicapped,  but  it  is 
astonishing  what  results  have  come  from 
these  old-time  porcelains  and  from  the 
crude  appliances  used  at  that  period. 

With  regard  to  etching  and  undercuts, 
I  use  both,  but  I  must  say  that  the  vast 
majority  of  my  work  is  done  by  means 
of  undercuts,  because  these  are  quickly 
made,  and  I  have  not  had  any  reason 
for  changing  my  views  in  regard  to  them. 
If  you  Imve  of  course  a  little  thin  piece 
of  porcelain,  the  etohing  method  must  be 
used;  in  such  a  case  I  use  hydrofluoric 
acid,  but  not  very  often. 

In  my  paper  I  told  you  of  my  suc- 
cesses, but  I  un  never  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  have  failures.  I  am  only  ashamed 
to  confess  my  failures  before  a  body  of 
students,  because  they  hardly  know  what 
constitute  ffulure  or  success.  If  we  men- 
tion failure  to  a  student  he  thinks  that 
a  man  who  has  any  failures  at  all  is  not 
much  of  a  dentist.  But  in  an  assembly 
of  older  practitioners  I  feel  more  at 
home,  because  I  know  that  they  can 
sympathize  with  me.  They  know  a  man 
is  not  always  in  first-class  condition  to 
do  a  first-class  piece  of  work.  I  have 
been  probably  over-enthusiastic,  but  not 
always.  Time  has  brought  about  quite 
a  change.  Still  I  have  this  to  say,  that 
I  have  yet  to  have  a  patient  come  to  me 
and  ask  me  to  take  out  a  porcelain  inlay 
and  put  in  gold;  and  after  all,  gentle- 
men, that  is  what  we  are  after,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  patients  that  we  can  save 
their  teeth  and  do  it  acceptably  to  all 
needs. 

In  regard  to  silicate  cements,  I  have 
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not  Bpoken  of  them  nnadTisedly,  because 
I  was  one  of  the  first  in  this  conntry  to 
use  tiiem.  The  first  silicate  cement  came 
to  this  country  in  November  of  1904, 
and  I  obtained  some  of  the  first  samples. 
Being  enthusiastic  on  the  porcelain  line, 
I  was  of  course  willing  to  try  this  cement, 
and  I  used  it  with  porcelain  inlays  to  a 
certain  extent  and  kept  a  strict  account 
of  them,  and  in  every  case,  as  far  as  I 
can  find  out,  the  tenacity — or  rather  the 
ntm-tenacity — of  the  cement  caused  fail- 
ure in  three  months.  It  was  the  most  ad- 
hesive material  when  first  used,  but  I 
found  in  every  case  that  in  a  short  time 
the  tenacity,  on  which  we  depend  to  a 
great  extent  for  holding  porcelain  inlays 
in  place,  was  gone.  I  was  careful  to  use 
the  silicate  cement  only  in  patienta  who 
believed  in  me,  and  who  were  willing  to 
have  me  replace  the  inlays  with  ozypnos- 
phate  cements.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
silicate  cements  in  a  rather  sarcastic  way^ 
because  I  have  been  made  the  butt  for  a 
lot  of  commercial  men.  Just  as  soon  as 
it  came  to  my  hands  these  men  com- 
menced to  send  the  word  out  broadcast 
that  I  was  using  the  silicate  (»ment  and 
was  not  practicing  porcelain  work  any 
more.  I  have  never  gone  to  such  ex- 
tremes, although,  as  I  said,  it  was  re- 
ported that  I  bought  this  material  in 


fifty-dollar  lota.  The  sum  toiai  of  my 
purchases  in  that  line  has  been  twenty- 
five  dollars,  because  as  time  went  cm  I 
found  that  in  certain  cases  the  silicate 
cement  had  ils  place.  I  am  using  it  to 
some  extent,  and  I  feel  that  after  it  has 
been  properly  improved  it  will  reach  its 
proper  position  in  our  work.  I  have 
done  some  experimenting  with  the  sili- 
cate cements,  and  as  Dr.  Smith  says,  if 
you  wish  to  have  success  with  this  ma^ 
terial  you  hare  to  use  pressure,  and  not 
touch  it  with  steel  instruments ;  to  avoid 
this,  I  have  spent  considerable  money  for 
a  set  of  iridio-platinum  instruments  with 
which  I  can  set  the  necessary  pressure. 

In  our  modem  practice  of  dentistry 
we  have  porcelain,  which  has  some  little 
reputation  for  large  work  and  which  is 
used  where  the  diading  is  important 
Then  we  have  gold  inla^  for  teeth  that 
are  farther  back  in  the  mouth,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  filling  materials  to  choose 
from.  Therefore,  as  I  said  in  my  paper, 
the  dentist  of  today  should  glory  in  the 
fact  that  he  can  practice  dentishy  more 
easily  than  it  could  be  done  before,  and 
the  future  practice  will  be  almost  mysti- 
fying, because  of  the  new  and  easy 
methods  which  will  be  developed  in  the 
dentistry  of  the  future. 

(To  be  eontinoed.) 
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A  NOTEWORTHY  0CCASI017. 

During  the  week  beginning  the  17th  of  last  month  there 
was  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  what  was  aptly  termed  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Conference  on  Oral  and  Dental  Hygiene,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Dental  Hygiene  Council  of  Massachusetts,  South 
End  House,  Twentieth  Century  Club,  Monday  Evening  Club,  and 
the  Dental  Societies  of  Massachusetts.  The  purposes  of  the  con- 
ference were  "to  bring  the  importance  of  dental  hygiene  fully 
and  frankly  to  parents,  educators,  social  workers,  and  philan- 
thropists; to  invite  the  public  to  an  open  discussion  on  dental 
hygiene;  to  determine  how  best  to  further  the  popular  movement 

for  better  care  of  the  mouth  and  teeth." 

The  program  provided  meetings  for  each  day  throughout  the 

week,  and  was  so  elaborate  and  comprehensive  in  character  as  to 

call  for  special  notice  and  consideration.    Papers  and  addresses 

were  presented  as  follows : 
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(1)  "The  lATman'B  Part  in  tbe  Onuade  for  Dental  Hygiene."  Wh.  H. 
Alleit,  Fh.D.,'  Sec^  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New  York. 

(2)  "The  Dentist's  Fart  in  the  Call  to  Public  Health."  J.  MoBoaiT 
How*,  M.D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(3)  "What  the  Smaller  Citiea  Can  Do  in  Dental  Hygiene."  Wh.  W. 
Mabvbl,  D.M.D.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

(4)  "The  Value  of  Dental  Examination  to  School  Children."  Misa 
Mabt  McSkikhoit^  Fierce  School,  Brookline,  Mass. 

<5)  "The  Importanee  of  Dental  Hygiene  in  the  Factory  and  the  Home." 
Miss  ICuiEA.  H.  Sramc,  Bup't  InatmetlTe  District  Nursing  Aasoclatioa, 
Boston. 

(6)  "What  the  Boston  Children's  Friend  Society  is  Doing  for  the  "Den.- 
tal  Care  of  Children."   Sexhoub  H.  Stone,  Gen.  Sec'y,  Boston. 

(7)  "Dental  Caries:  Its  Cause  and  Prevention."    Wk.  H.  PotiEB, 

DJkf.D.,  Presd't  Dental  Hygiene  Council  of  Massachusetts. 

(8)  "Dietetdo  Kghteousness  Comprises  Mental  and  Dental  Care."  Mr. 
HoBaCB  Fletchsb,  Venice,  Italy. 

(B)  "Proper  Oare  of  the  Mouth  and  TUth:  What  It  Means."  Sak- 
xm.  A.  HoPKiHS,  M.D..  D.D.S.,  Boston. 

(10)  "The  Application  of  Dental  Hygiene  to  the  School  Syattm,"  DaviD 
D.  ScA.iTKELi^  M.D.,  Member  Boston  School  Board. 

Discussion  by  H.  W.  Gibson,  Sec'y  Boys'  Woric,  State  Y.M.CJ)k.;  Rev. 
Thomas  I.  Gabson,  Presd't  Boston  Coll^. 

(11)  "Hie  Physiological  Importance  of  Mastication."  Walttb  B.  Can- 
NOJf,  M.D.,  Prof.  Physiology,  Harvard  Medical  School. 

(12)  "Dangers  Lurking  in  School  Drinking  Cups."  Alvin  Davibon, 
Prof.  Biology,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Fa. 

Diacussion  1^  Tucoiht  Leabt,  M.D.,  Prof.  Pathology,  Tufts  Medical 
and  Dental  SchooL 

(13)  Addresses  by — 

Geo.  S.  C.  Badger,  M.D.,  Editor  "School  Hygiene." 

Edgene  H.  Suith,  D.M  D.,  Dean,  Harvard  Dental  School. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Mastiit,  Sec'y  Massaehuaetta  State  Board  of  Education. 

Chas.  W.  Eliot,  LL.D.,  Preadt  Harvard  Univenrity. 

The  Lieutenant-goverDor  of  Massachusetts  delivered  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  and  those  who  presided  at  the  several  daily 
conferences  were  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Smith,  dean  of  Harvard  Dental 
School ;  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Charity ;  H.  Lincoln  Chase,  M.D.,  physician  to  the 
Brookline  Board  of  Health ;  Joseph  Lee,  member  of  the  Boston 
School  Board ;  Robert  A.  Woods,  South  End  House,  Boston ; 
Samuel  H.  Durgin,  M.D.,  chairman  of  the  Boston  Board  of 
Health ;  Prof  Wm.  T.  Sedgewick,  of  the  Massachiisetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Certainly  no  such  notable  gathering  of  special  workers  in 
co-related  fields  has  ever  before  been  brought  together  in  the 
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United  States,  and  probably  in  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of 
concentrating  expert  attention  upon  the  problem  of  dental  hygiene 
in  relation  to  the  public  health-,  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
an  entire  week  was  devoted  to  the  study  and  discussion  of  the 

'  problem  in  its  practical  phases  as  well  as  its  scientific  bearings, 
we  think  it  will  be  generally  and  frankly  conceded  that  those  who 
have  brought  this  movement  to  such  a  sucosssful  consummation 
are  deserving  of  unstinted  praise  for  their  untiring  and  unselfish 
efforts.  They  have  earned  more  than  the  personal  applause 
and  gratitude  of  their  professional  colleagues,  for  they  have  added 
another  civic  honor  to  their  municipality  and  commonwealth. 
We  doubt  whether,  apart  from  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the 

j  promoters  in  this  instance,  any  city  in  the  Union  other  than 
Boston  could  have  furnished  just  the  set  of  circumstances  and 
conditions  necessary  to  the  successful  launching  of  such  an 
enterprise.  Considering  the  character  of  the  program  and  the 
public  activities  represented  by  those  who  contributed  to  it, 
the  occasion  is  without  any  parallel  in  our  knowledge. 

Two  deductions  are  self-evident  in  connection  with  the 
conference:  First,  it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  dentistry  is 
lacking  in  recognition  as  a  factor  of  public  health;  and,  second, 
it  is  certain  that  the  findings  and  conclusions,  together  with  the 
recommendations  which  will  issue  as  the  result  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  conference,  will  have  a  weight  of  authority  and 
a  dignified  importance  which  will  do  more  than  anything  that 
has  been  heretofore  attempted  to  bring  the  benefits  of  dontal 
sen'ice  into  effective  relation  to  the  needs  of  public  school 
children  in  this  country. 

We  in  America  have  permitted  this  important  work  to  remain 
practically  undone,  while  several  European  countries  have  for 
years  been  giving  active  attention  to  it.  The  cause  of  this 
tardy  recognition  of  a  clear  duty  has,  as  we  view  it,  been  due  to 
a  lack  of  initiative  rather  tlian  a  lack  of  energy  or  of  enthusi- 
asm in  connection  with  dental  service  for  our  school  children. 
All  over  the  Union  the  subject  has  been  agittited,  and  various 
sporadic  attempts  have  been  made  to  accomplish  something  in  a 
practical  way  by  voluntary  effort,  but  no  attcni]jt  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  aggressively  force  the  problem  upon  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  generally  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
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our  educational  work  or  of  those  who  supervise  the  heaH 
conditions  of  the  school  children  who  are  receiving  the! 
education  at  public  expense.  We  have  needed  the  initiative  ■ 
make  the  attack  in  those  directions,  and  we  have  needed  Urn 
stimulus  of  success  in  making  the  attack  to  rouse  us  up  to  a 
appreciation  of  what  can  be  accomplished.  The  Dental  HygieJ 
Council  of  Massachusetts  has  furnished  the  demonstration  and  thi 
stimulus  in  this  unique  conference  which  it  has  organized,  ani 
which  now  furnishes  a  precedent  for  the  development  of  aa 
indefinite  number  of  activities  in  all  other  directions  anJ 
localities  as  the  outgrowth  of  this  initial  movement.  I 

It  is  well  to  note  in  this  connection  something  of  the  experH 
ence  ol"  other  countries  in  the  practical  furtherance  of  dental 
hygiene  in  public  school  service.  It  is  generally  the  case  that  ii^ 
its  initial  stages  the  work  has  been  taken  up  voluntarily  by 
groups  of  dental  practitioners  without  state  or  municipal  aid  at 
the  outset,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  was 
necessary  to  convince  the  authorities  of  the  necessity  for  such  ser- 
vice as  a  health  measure.  Where  the  work  has  been  wholly 
dependent  upon  private  voluntary  effort  it  has  tended  to  languish, 
and  the  only  safeguard  against  such  a  tendency  is  that  the  service 
shall  be  placed  under  state  or  municipal  aid  and  supervision. 
Hence  it  seems  best  both  for  the  efficiency  and  the  continuity  of 
the  service  that  as  soon  as  possible  it  should  be  placed  under  the 
administration  of  health  boards  or  their  equivalent  in  connection 
with  boartls  of  public  education.  The  warrant  for  such  a  course 
has  been  clearly  and  concisely  expressed  by  W.  T.  Elliott,  D.D.S., 
L.D.S.,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  School  Dentists'  Society  of  Lon- 
don, December  0,  1907,  in  which  the  author  said:  "This  is  one  of 
tliose  social  problems  which  may  be  dealt  with  in  two  ways— 
either  by  philanthropy,  or  by  the  state  acting  through  local 
authorities.  Voluntary  effort  cannot  adequately  deal  with  the 
probk'm — its  solution  must  be  undertaken  by  the  state.  The 
child's  health — mental  and  physical — is  a  national  asset  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  preserve  and  foster." 

The  time  is  fully  ripe  for  a  general  effort  to  do  in  all  locali- 
ties what  has  been  so  auspiciously  begun  in  Boston.  From  many 
parts  of  the  world  and  throughout  the  United  States  have  come 
the  evidences  of  a  ripened  interest  in  the  problem  of  the  dental 
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hygiene  of  public  school  children.  When  the  school  board  of  one 
of  our  large  cities  finds  no  difficulty  in  securing  &om  its  city 
councils  an  appropriation  wherewith  to  buy  spectacles  to  enable 
public  school  children  with  defective  vision  to  study  their  lessons, 
surely  there  should  be  no  greater  difficulty  in  securing  civic 
administrative  co-operation  in  the  effort  to  enable  these  same 
public  school  children  to  properly  masticate  their  food,  not  to 
speak  of  the  prophylactic  and  remedial  measures  which  too  large 
a  proportion  of  them  fail  to  get  for  the  prevention  and  relief  of 
disabilities  originating  wholly  within  the  oral  cavity.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  records  of  the  Boston  Conference  may  be 
quickly  made  available  for  the  guidance  and  effective  prosecution 
of  a  general  crusade  in  favor  of  public  school  dental  hygiene 
throughout  our  whole  country. 

I 

1   —  
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A  Manual  of  Cohvbebation  tor  thb 
Dental  Fbofession.  A  Collection 
of  Frofe8Bi(Uiftl  Terma  and  FhraseB  in 
German^  English,  French,  and  Italian. 
By  Dr.  Paul  db  Tebea,  Surgeon- 
Dentist,  Zurich.  Stuttgart:  Ferdinand 
Enke,  1908. 

The  eTer-growing  international  inter- 
conrse  increases  in  most  of  the  large 
cities  and  watering-places  the  demand 
made  npon  the  dentist  for  a  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages.  Medical  men  are 
provided  with  Tarioos  foreign  diction- 
aries and  TdanTials  of  converBation  in 
German,  English,  and  French.  For  the 
dental  surgeon,  however,  there  is  not  in 
the  whole  of  domestic  and  foreign  literv 
ture  a  book  which  can  be  called  upon  as 
an  aid  to  the  practitioner  in  his  inter- 
oonrse  with  patients,  assistants,  and 


others,  when  he  has  need  of  this  or  that 
technical  expression  or  phrase  in  one  of 
the  four  languages.  The  medical  dic- 
tionaries contain  hardly  anything  of  im- 
portance for  the  specialty  of  the  dentist. 
Add  to  this  the  necessity  of  every  scien- 
tific and  up-to-date  dentist  becoming  as 
quickly  as  possible  acquainted  with  the 
latest  theories  advanced,  the  methods 
designed,  and  the  treatments  suggested 
in  the  dental  literature  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  are  generally  very  briefly 
and  often  incorrectly  reviewed  in  the 
dental  journals  of  his  own  country,  the 
author  is  justified  in  believing  that  he 
has  supplied  a  real  want  and  at  the  same 
time  has  filled  a  gap  in  dental  literature. 

The  pages  of  the  book  are  arranged  in 
four  columns,  allowing  of  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  dental  terms  and  expressions  as 
used  in  the  four  languages  treated;  also 
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a  table  of  contents  and  an  alphabetical 
index  which  prove  yety  useful  are  in- 
dnded.  The  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  deals  with 
physical,  anatomical,  pathological,  and 
surgical  terms,  medicaments,  and  the 
terminology  of  operative  and  technical 
dentistry.  The  second  part  covers  expres- 
sions and  conversations  relating,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  examination  of  the  mouth, 
to  toothache,  to  caries,  filling  materials, 
dental  extraction,  general  and  local  an- 
esthesia, and  prosthetic  dentistry  in  all 
its  branches. 

In  a  first  undertaking  of  this  kind  it 
is  not  surprising  that  quite  a  number  of 
mistakes  should  have  crept  in,  but  most 
of  these  might  have  been  avoided  by  hav- 
ing some  confreres  practicing  in  the  re- 


spective countries  look  over  the 
script.    Frequently  the  genius  of 
language  is  offended— especially  in 
English  portion.  We  can  hardly 
mend  such  boarding-house  English 
"You  will  scarcely  feel  nothing." 
sole  application  of  arsenioue  acid" 
outside  of  the  dental  field,  and  the  foUa 
ing  request  addressed  to  a  woman  befa 
applying  an  anesthetic  might  lead 
legal  complications:   *TJndress  yoi 
please."  "Please  take  off  your  clothing^ 
It  is  desirable  that  in  the  second 
tion  such  mistakes  and  absurdities 
now  disfigure  the  book  be  eliminate 
so  that  it  may  correctly  fulfil  its 
tended  excellent  service  to  readers 
foreign  dental  literature,  investigatoi 
and  writers. 


REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  DENTAL  LITERATURE. 


IBerliner  ZahnSrstliehe  BaVmonataaohrift, 
Berlin,  September-October  1908.] 

HALLUCINATIONS  DURING  THE  APPLI- 
CATION OF  LOCAL  ANESTHETICS.  Br 
Dr.  Paul  Sitikb. 

In  recent  years  the  law  courts  in  Ger- 
many and  America  have  repeatedly  tried 
cases  of  alleged  misconduct  of  dentists  which, 
it  was  charged,  bad  occurred  during  total 
anesthesia  with  chloroform,  ethyl  bromid, 
etc.,  or  during  local  anesthesia  with  ettiyl 
chlorid,  cocain,  or  cocain  mixture.  Leaving 
aside  the  detail  of  the  cases  cited  by  the  au- 
thor, we  shall  briefly  review  the  practical 
conclusions  which  these  cases  suggest  to  the 
general  practitioner  of  dentistry. 

Experience  in  administering  anesthetics 
teaches  that  often  the  patient  for  some  time 
after  regaining  consciousness  from  total  an- 
esthesia  is  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
anesthetic,  and  consequently  in  many  cases 


is  unable  to  distinguish  between  actual 
currenoes  and  dreams.  It  is  thenfore 
visable  for  the  dentist  in  ai^  ease  of 
anesthesia  to  have  a  medical  assistant 
at  least  a  reliable  witness  present, 
even  for  the  application  of  local  anesthetics, 
especially  in  the  case  of  female  patients,  it 
seems  desirable  to  have  a  witness,  as  many 
cases  of  charges  of  alleged  misconduct  would 
warrant.  The  inhalation  of  ethyl  ehlorid. 
even  during  local  application,  may  prodnee 
hallucinations  which  must  be  attributed  to 
the  patient's  fear  and  pain,  and  to  the  toxic 
efTcct  of  the  local  anesthetic.  Although  the 
narcosis  is  not  general,  a  slow  anemia  of 
the  brain  takes  place. 

It  is  unwise  to  speak  of  the  harmlessDM 
of  the  modem  anestheUcs  that  contain  enr 
so  small  quantities  of  cocain,  for  even  fna 
a  weak  injection,  effects  upon  the  entiie  or 
ganism,  especially  the  central  nervous  system, 
must  be  expected.  The  author  cites  two  cshs 
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ffom  hia  own  pmctiee  in  which  two  ladles 
of  high  social  standing  exhibited  distnrbanees 
of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  erotic  mani- 
festations. Cases  of  enuresiB  hare  been  ob- 
■erred  exclnsivelf  in  feniale  patients,  the  pa- 
tients being  unecntsdous  of  the  oeeurroice. 
Beaidea  the  toxic  tfecta  of  the  loeal  aaea- 
tbetie,  the  external  circnmstancw  under 
which  the  extraction  is  performed  in  the  den- 
tal practice  are  conducive  to  erotic  excite- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  patient.  The  dental 
chair,  and  the  horiaontal  position  into  which 
the  patient  sometimes  must  be  brought,  the 
eloBe  oontact  of  the  operator  with  the  faoe 
and  bosom  of  the  patient,  the  retting  of  the 
patients  head  in  the  operator's  arm*  the 
gnat  fear  of  pain,  and  the  appreciation  of 
words  of  encouragement,  are  all  omtrihiiting 
factors. 

Thiesing  in  hia  book  on  "Local  Anesthesia 
and  its  Applieatim  in  Dental  Praotioe,"  Leip- 
zig 1902,  describee  the  effects  of  eooain  as 
follows:  "Increaaed  reflexes,  immense  ae- 
eeleration  of  respiration  and  of  eardiac  ac- 
txwitjf  iBceaiant  and  irr^vlu  eontzaetlinn  of 
the  nmseles,  prove  that  all  nenroiu  eenteie, 
the  eorptm  qnadrigemina,  the  cerriwilum,  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  the  spinal  cord  are 
affected.  After  the  stage  of  increased  reflexes 
a  diminution  of  the  reflex  aetirity  oecura. 
The  cramps  obserred  are  caused  b^  vaso- 
motor  apaams  and  hj  anemia  of  the  cortex.** 
Even  after  an  Injection  of  eight  drops  of  hia 
eoeain  sofaition  (cocain  0.08)  into  the  gin- 
girc,  Witzel  obeerred  sexual  excitation  Are 
minutes  after  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  l%e 
modem  oocain  mixtures,  which  generally  con- 
tain a  certain  portion  of  adrenalin,  are  no 
kta  prodneiTe  of  sneh  excitation  than  pure 
eoeain.  The  author,  also  Dra.  Dora  and 
Lewin,  have  foond  that  the '  after-effeet  of 
tiiese  Bolutions  does  not  depend  upon  the 
quantity  of  the  dose  injected,  but  that  even 
minimal  doses  will  produce  toxic  phenomena. 
Erotic  conditions  in  women  may  even  occur 
without  any  apiHirent  disturbance  of  con- 
Kioumesa,  and  in  a  number  of  such  cases 
the  patients,  altiiougfa  they  seemed  in  full 
poBsession  of  their  senses  and  intelligently 
answered  questions,  afterward  spoke  of  hav- 
ing  had  dreams.  It  also  seems  a  peculiarity 
of  cocain  anestheeia  that  the  patients  do  not 
^«fer  charges  direct^,  hut  after  the  oom- 
pletion  of  the  operation,  in  some  oases  not  un- 

imL  1X^19] 


tfl  they  have  sptriccn  with  other  persons.  Tbaae 
hallucinations  assimie  in  the  patient's  mem- 
ory the  natttie  of  absolute  certainty,  and  the 
charges  are  therefore  preferred  bona  fide. 
Especially  if  during  local  anesthesia  with  a 
cocain  solution  collapse  or  nausea  or  some 
other  abnormal  condition  such  as  shock  oc- 
curs which  render  neeessary  a  loosening  of 
the  patient* a  elotbea,  artificial  respiration,  or 
massage  M  the  heart,  the  patient's  brain, 
especially  if  she  be  of  hysteric  disposition, 
may  easily  he  induced  to  concoct  criminal 
auctions.  Dr.  Hahn  of  Breelau,  therefore, 
in  the  Deutaehe  ZithiUtnaiicke  Wodmuohrift^ 
vol.  xi.  No.  26,  p.  648,  demands  for  all  easea 
of  anesthesia  the  preaenoe  oi  a  third  person. 
This  Dr.  Bitter  does  not  consider  to  be  al- 
ways possible  nor  neeessary,  because  it  would 
render  medical  and  dental  practice  without 
the  presence  of  a  third  person  absolutely  im- 
possible, and  would  gravely  shake  the  pa- 
tient's faith  in  the  profession.  In  this  view 
he  is  most  emphatically  supported  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  "The  Third  Parson,"  \ry  Dr.  Brieh 
Laaarua  of  Berlin,  in  ZahnilnstUehe  Bund- 
«Aa«,  Berlin,  August  30,  1908,  who  very  ap- 
propriately pronouDces  as  the  dentist's 
maxim:    "Do  rij^t  and  fear  no  one." 

[La  Aeiwe  de  Stomatologie,  Paris,  October 

1908.] 

RESECTION  OP  THB  APEX.    Br  Db.  O. 
Bi&i. 

Kesection  of  the  apex  consists  in  amputat- 
ing, tn  titu  and  without  extracting  the  tooth, 
the  extremity  of  the  tooth-root,  an  infected 
and  necrosed  apex  being  considered  to  involve 
the  neighboring  tissues  in  the  infection  and 
irritatioD.  All  alveqlar  infections,  whether 
of  pidpal  origin  or  through  the  dental  liga- 
ment, all  root-47sts,  which  are  nothing  elae 
than  the  result  of  inflammatory  neofonna- 
tions  of  infectious  origin,  have  almost  in- 
variably their  maximum  intensify  at  the  level 
of  the  apex.  If  the  septic  products  that  ac- 
cumulate around  the  end  of  the  root  an 
not  quickly  eliminated  either  through  the 
root-canal  or  1^  way  of  an  opening  in  the 
alveolus,  the  nei^boring  portion  of  dental 
ligament  is  infected,  necrosed,  and  detached 
from  the  apex,  which  forthwith  loses  its 
vitality.  In  other  cases  traumatism  may  pro- 
voke necrosis  of  the  apex  by  a  breaking  of 
tiie  flbers  of  the  dental  ligament.    In  any 
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eass  such  a  neeroMd  apex  plqn  the  rOle  of 
a  foreign  body  of  which  the  oxgaalnn  trie* 
to  free  itself.  The  removal  of  the  apex  is 
therefore  indicated  aa  the  most  expedient 
means  of  cure,  provided  that  the  apical  ne- 
crosis has  been  properly  diagnosed.  Two 
methods  viaj  be  applied  in  the  resection  of 
the  apex;  either  the  tooth  is  replanted  after 
the  amputation  of  the  necrosed  part  of  the 
root,  or  the  necrosed  part  is  removed  in  9Uu. 
In  a  given  case  that  method  is  preferable 
which  guarantees  the  best  means  of  fixation 
of  the  tooth  after  the  operation.  Resection 
of  the  apex  in  aitu  has  been  described  in  1881 
by  Claude  Martin  in  France,  and  since  then 
Rhein  and  Fartsch  in  dermany,  OuiUord  in 
England,  Weisaer  in  Vienna,  and  Frey  ta 
France  have  made  suoeeasfal  operatlmiB;  yet 
the  profession  at  large  has  not  embrmeed  this 
method  in  general  practice,  although  no  spe- 
cial instruments  are  required  except  perhaps 
a  trephine  of  6  to  6  milUmeters  diamieter 
with  a  central  bur. 

As  to  the  indications  for  the  resection  of 
the  apex  in  stiu,  the  author  suggests  tiie  fol- 
lowingt  The  first  thing  is  to  make  sure 
whether  the  root-«anal  is  permeable.  If  not, 
the  tooth  ipust  be  opened  up,  and  if  neces- 
sary the  canal  must  be  enlarged  with  reamers. 
The  root  is  then  disinfected  and  the  canal 
filled.  An  expedient  means  of  disinfection 
is  a  solution  of  sulfuric  acid  of  fifty  per 
cent.  While  the  canal  is  still  open,  a  drop 
of  a  1 : 1000  solution  of  adrenalin  may  be 
forced  through  it  into  the  alveolus,  in  order  to 
secure  a  bloodless  field  of  operation  for  the 
scrapii^  of  the  alveolus.  For  the  root-canal 
filling  gutta-percha  is  preferable  to  oement, 
as  there  is  no  danger  of  forcing  it  through  the 
apex.  Afl  the  second  step  the  mucosa  is  an- 
esthetized with  Btovain,  whose  action  Is  more 
certain  in  infiauMd  tissue  than  that  of  eo- 
cain.  Tba  incision  into  the  mucosa  is  made 
with  a  bistoury,  not  with  the  tiiermo-cautery, 
as  recommended  by  Valfirien  Pietkiewicz,  and 
given  a  circular  or  elliptic  shape  from  the 
apex  to  the  middle  of  the  root.  Generally 
the  bistoury  pierces  the  mucosa  and  the  al- 
veolar process  together,  aa  the  latter  has  been 
considerably  softened.  If  the  process  is  not 
destroyed,  it  may  be  opoied  np  with  a  hol- 
low chisel  and  mallet  or  with  a  crown  tre- 
phine. The  apical  resection  pnq>er  is  not 
executed  with  a  trephine,  beeausc^  especially 


in  the  maxilla,  it  is  difficult  in  spite  of  the 
bur  guide  to  hold  the  trephine  in  a  position 
wliidi  does  not  endanger  the  neig^iI>oring  im>- 
ceeses,  nor  with  an  enamel  chisel  and  ^nsilet, 
because  one  misdirected  blow  may  produce  a 
multiple  fracture  of  the  root,  but  the  work 
is  done  with  a  roond  flaanre  bur.  As  to  the 
extent  to  lAieh  the  neerosed  part  is  to  be 
removed,  the  replantation  offers  the  adnuitage 
of  an  unmistakable  judgment  about  the  field 
of  the  lesions,  while  in  the  resection  tn  »itu 
the  size  of  the  part  to  be  removed  must  be 
judged  empirically  by  the  zone  of  softened 
process  or  the  denudation  of  the  root.  After 
the  morbid  portion  of  the  root  ia  amputated, 
tlie  walls  of  the  cavity  produced  by  the  ab< 
seess  an  senqied  either  with  a  fine  curette 
or  with  a  round  bur.  During  the  operation 
the  wound  is  frequently  washed  by  the  opera- 
tor, or  preferably  by  an  assistant,  with  hydro- 
gen dioxid  of  3  to  1  parts,  or  with  a  1 :  1000 
solution  of  formol. 

In  eases  of  long-established  osteomyditis 
with  greatly  altered  tissue,  the  author  packs 
tiie  wound  for  two  days  with  pulverised  salol, 
which  revives  the  vitality  of  the  tlsmea.  If 
this  is  unneoessaiy,  and  in  every  ease  after 
the  second  day,  the  cavity  ia  filled  with  sine 
peroxid.  The  sequeln  of  the  operation  are 
very  simple,  there  being  no  consequent  pain 
or  suppuration,  and  cicatrisation  being  com- 
pleted after  about  thirty  days.  Besection  of 
the  ape^  which  is  practieable  in  any  tooth, 
is  especially  indieated  ia  the  anterior  teeth. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  it  should  entirely  tain 
the  place  of  dental  replantation,  the  latter 
method  being  indicated  in  cases  of  obstructed 
root-canals,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  unduly 
neglected  in  dental  practice.  The  renewed 
interest  which  is  being  taken  in  this  opera- 
tion is  evidenced  by  the  two  articles  reviewed 
below. 

[JSeuteohe  MonatMohr^t  fUr  ZaAnAeWbiHide, 
Berlin,  August  1908.] 

SURGICAL  CONSERVATTVB  TREIAT- 
HEKT  OF  THE  ROOT.  Br  Zahnabzt 
ExBSTiNG,  TAJ).,  Aachen. 

Although  during  ths  last  few  years  the 
medicinal  treatment  of  gangrenous  roote  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
tricresol  formalin,  its  effect  is  not  infallible 
if  the  producing  agents  of  the  inflaTPinfltlwi 
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hare  passed  through  the  apical  foramen,  and 
hare  produced  granulating  or  cystic  growths 
or  suppurating  absorption  of  the  peridental 
membrane  and  Us  enTironment.  Only  if  there 
is  a  flatnla»  a  enre  can  with  some  certain^ 
be  jnogBostieated,  since  the  products  «f  the 
inflammation  and  the  medicaments  intro- 
duced can  find  their  exit  through  the  fistula. 
Xsture  has  thus  shown  us  the  safe  and  nat- 
ural method  for  surgical  treatment.  By  an 
iDcision,  chiseling;  or  burring,  the  periapical 
foens  of  the  inflammation  is  laid  open,  and 
ill  moi1>id  parte. are  removed  with  the  sharp 
^Mon  or  with  burs.  This  operaticji  wu 
first  called  apical  resection  by  Partsoh  of 
Breslau,  also  maxillotomy.  Euler,  whom  our 
author  follows,  proposes  the  term  surgical 
treatment  of  the  root  (cf.  Dmttaohe  Zahn- 
Sfztlu^  Wochenaohnft,  No.  3,  1908).  Adolf 
Witsel,  too,  after  first  emphasizing  the  dan- 
gers connected  with  apinl  resection,  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life  advocated  this  surgi- 
cal method.  Our  author  basee  his  statements 
on  his  experience  of  ten  years.  His  method 
of  operating  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
Dr.  B£al,  except  that  he  uses  cement  in  fill- 
log  the  root-canal,  and,  in  order  to  render  the 
finding  of  the  apex  of  the  root  more  easy, 
passes  a  thin  aluminnm-bronee  wire  through 
the  apical  fbramen  and  leaves  it  in  the  ce- 
ment, tn  the  after-treatment  Dr.  Kersting 
uses  neither  tamponade  nor  suture^  wfaieh  only 
delay  the  proceas  of  healing. 

Of  the  causes  which  may  render  apical  re- 
section advisable,  one  is  of  typical  traumatic 
origin.  In  four  cases  entirely  sound  lower 
incisors  beorane  loose  for  no  apparent  reason, 
and  a  painful  swelling  of  the  chin  in  the 
region  of  the  apical  foramen  was  noted. 
The  author  diagnosed  inflammation  of  the 
mandibular  bone  caused  by  spontaneous,  vio- 
lent biting  during  sleep.  Extraction  was  pre- 
vented by  resection  and  filling  of  the  root. 
Auotlicr  not  very  frequent  indieatitm  for  the 
torgieal  treatment  are  cysts  or  swellings  in 
the  prozimitgr  of  the  apieea  of  roots,  wUoh 
have  to  be  operated  upon.  In  such  opera- 
tions the  vitality  of  the  pulp  may  be  de- 
stroyed, thereby  preventing  the  healing  of  the 
wound,  or  the  apices  of  the  teeth  may  pro- 
trade  into  the  cysts,  thereby  rendering  opera- 
tion impossible.  In  one  case  the  author  re- 
sected the  apieea  of  four  teeth^-lateral,  esp 
Bine,  and  first  and  second  bicuspids — ^whioh 


protruded  into  a  cyst;  at  the  same  time  he  oor- 
reoted  tiie  lingual  maldirection  of  these  teeth. 
Without  this  surgical  interference  the  patient 
would  have  lost  the  four  teeth  together  with 
tiie  qyst,  and  thereby  the  alveolar  proeesi, 
which  mrald  have  forced  him  to  wear  an 
obturator  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Similar 
treatment  of  the  apices  is  indicated  in  luetic 
necrosis  of  the  maxillary  bone.  Maxillary 
fractures  may  also  necessitate  apical  resec- 
tion, either  if  a  tooth  is  fractured  near  the 
root,  or  if  a  maxillary  fracture  mni  across 
a  root,  the  root  preventing  tiie  adaptation  of 
the  lines  of  fraetnre  and  the  progress  of  heal- 
ing. The  author  closes  with  a  plea  for  apical 
resection,  which  will  save  mfiny  teeth  that 
are  otherwise  doomed  to  extraction,  and  he 
pleads  with  the  surgeon  to  confer  with  the 
dentist  in  all  cases  where  the  preservation 
of  the  teeth  is  endangered. 

{DeutwM  UonaUwhrift  fOr  ZahahoOkunde, 
Berlin,  December  1908.] 

THE  FBOBLEU  OF  THE  KOOT-ORANU- 
IXtHATA  AND  CYSTS.  Br  Fr.  Ekhb» 
M.D.,  Srmiw. 

AtUsr  the  extraction,  especially  of  teeth 
affected  with  periodontitis,  fre^mtly  small 
cysts  appear  lying  in  or  beside  the  axis  of  the 
root.    After  the   fundamental   studies  of 

Partsch  we  have  to  consider  these  inflamma- 
tory neoformations  as  a  sort  of  regularly 
recurring  phenomena  of  reaction,  such  as 
every  loss  of  epithelium  in  any  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  body  produces.  Every  perio- 
dontitis, whether  caused  by  gangrenous  root- 
canals  or  by  too  hlg^  fillings  or  incorrectly 
constmcted  regulating  appliances,  is  accom- 
panied by  a  greater  or  smaller  loss  of  epithe- 
liimi  at  the  apical  foramen.  During  the  gen- 
erally long  duration  of  the  proceas  of  in- 
flammation, the  alveolar  tissue  makes  my 
for  all  sorts  of  bacteria.  Orawita  has  re- 
cently advanced  the  theory  that  cysts  are  to 
be  regarded  as  the  final  product  of  a  purulent 
abscess  in  the  granuloma.  This  theory  stands 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Partsch, 
ROmer,  and  Malasaez,  who  regard  so-called 
paradental  epithelial  remnants  as  the  cause 
of  granulomata  and  cysts.  According  to 
Perthes,  even  in  the  smallest  and  still  per- 
fectly solid  granulomata,  epithelial  fibers  and 
renmants  are  found.  Moreover,  in  the  small- 
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est  cyst  a  serous  but  never  a  purulent  fluid 
is  always  present.  The  eruption  of  the  ^st 
rarely  occurs  outward,  so  that  the  fistula 
formed  is  always  of  seeondazy  nature.  If  a 
fistula  exists  it  may  be  temporarily  clogged 
up,  but  no  accumulation  of  fluid  will  take 
place,  as  in  the  cyst  The  breaking  through 
of  the  bony  structure,  upon  which  Orawitx 
bases  his  theory,  occurs  as  frequently  ii  not 
more  so  in  ordinary  periodontitis  with  gran- 
ulomata  or  cysta.  Typical  of  these  cases  of 
breaking  through  of  the  osseous  structure  it 
the  formation  of  proliferous  bone,  while  in 
cysts  owing  to  pressure  necrosis  a  completely 
smooth  wall  of  the  osseous  environment  is 
characteristic.  Only  in  very  rare  eases  does 
the  granuloma  persist  in  its  ori^nal  stage  of 
solid  oonflguration ;  generally  It  lapses  into 
cystic  or  hydropic  degeneration. 

Between  the  apical  foramen  and  the  gran- 
uloma almost  always  a  fine,  capillary  fissure 
is  found,  from  which  the  discbarge  of  serous 
fluid  issues.  The  accumulation  of  fluid,  grow- 
ing under  the  influence  of  bacterial  irrita- 
tion.  slowly  softens  the  interior  of  the  gran- 
uloma, and,  together  with  the  necrosis  of  the 
epithelial  cells,  the  neoformatiou  gains  in 
circumference.  The  mass  of  leucocytes  which 
are  observed  under  the  microscope  justify  ub 
in  considering  the  granuloma  as  a  sort  of 
protective  organ,  which  owing  to  its  physio- 
logical power  of  resistance  absorbs  all  toxic 
fluids  from  its  environment,  whieh  it  trlw 
to  protect  against  aiiy  new  infecticm.  As 
long  as  the  protective  force  is  sufficiently 
strong  no  special  symptoms  are  noticed;  only 
the  diaflgurement  prompts  the  patient  to  con- 
sult the  doctor.  Sometimes  an  acute  eruption 
is  produced  by  trauma,  cold,  chemical  in- 
fluences, or  excessive  use  of  alcohol  and  the 
resulting  change  in  the  systemic  tone.  If 
extraction  stops  the  process,  the  i^st  must 
have  been  totally  removed  together  witii  the 
tooth.  If  the  lingering  process  continues, 
the  cyst  is  still  present.  The  gradually  ac- 
cumulating fluid  expands  the  cavity,  until  by 
pressure  necrosis  of  the  maxillary  bone  the 
latter  is  slowly  perforated.  One  lamella  after 
the  other  is  absorbed,  and  the  parchment- 
like crepitation,  as  first  observed  by  Dupuy- 
tren — Dupuytren's  eggshell  symptom — can  be 
noted  upon  palpation.  This  also  explains  the 
depression  at  the  spot  of  the  cyst  wall  lying 
nearest  to  the  necrotic  edges  of  the  bone. 


When  the  finger  palpates  the  sharp  edges, 
an  unmistakable  symptom  for  the  diacnosis  of 
the  cyst  Is  obtained.  If,  however,  we  meet  with 
strongly  elastic  fluctuation  of  the  circum- 
scribed portion  of  the  maxillary  bone,  then 
the  eynt  has  already  broken  through  the  bone, 
which  accounts  for  the  bulging  out  of  the 
mucosa.  The  cyst  as  it  extends  seeks  tlie 
point  of  least  resistanea,  which  is  the  region 
of  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  may  prodnoe 
a  maldirection  of  the  neighboring  tooth  or 
teeth,  which  then  forms  another  important 
symptom.  If  these  symptoms  are  not  yet 
sufficient,  probing  and  an  X-ray  picture  will 
reveal  the  extent  of  the  cyst.  If  the  Pravms 
syringe  brings  forth  an  amber-colored  serona 
fluid,  in  which  typical  choleaterin  erystala 
are  suspended,  then,  even  without  the  above 
stigmata,  cyst  can  be  safely  diagnosed.  If  the 
cyst  lies  in  proximity  to  the  upper  incisors 
careless  puncturing  may  bring  to  lig^t  a 
mucous  admixture  from  the  nose.  If  the 
formation  of  a  cyst  is  suspected  in  the  region 
of  the  second  bicuspid  or  molars,  acoordiag 
to  Kunert  the  diagnosis  is  native  if  the 
syringe  produces  a  visoous  mnoous  fluid, 
which  is  always  due  to  empyema  of  the  an- 
trum of  Highmore.  The  cyat  may  of  course 
also  penetrate  the  thin  osseous  partition  and 
fill  the  antrum.  Glandular  swelling  may  be 
added  to  the  list  of  symptoms,  although  tbia 
is  more  characteristic  for  periodontitis  than 
for  cy>t.  If  a  cyst  aanimes  the  state  of  viru- 
lence, the  vascular  alteratitms  lead  to  degen- 
eration of  the  tissues  into  a  whitish-yellow 
mass,  in  which  infinitesimal  drops  are  bus- 
pended  in  great  quantity.  Such  adipose  de- 
generation is  strictly  proved  by  its  turning 
black  under  perosmic  acid.  The  suppuration 
following  this  d^eneration  is  aeonnpanied 
grave  sgrmptoms  of  inflammation  and  se- 
vere pains  in  the  maxillary  region,  by  edema 
of  the  soft  parts,  and  high  fever.  Kunert 
also  reports  unilateral  pain  in  the  head  and 
the  eyes,  optic  ciliary  movements,  and  nerv- 
ous symptoms  resembling  migraine.  In  al- 
most all  eases  of  suppuration  a  secondary 
fistula  may  be  found,  due  to  either  spon- 
taneous perforation  or  to  trauma. 

In  every  case  the  prognosis  is  a  favorable 
one.  The  therapy  always  consists  in  surgical 
interference.  If  the  granuloma  is  still  small, 
extraction  in  most  cases  will  suffice,  if  the 
neoformatiou  is  totally  removed  together  with 
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the  tooth.  The  coDBervative  treatment,  which 
at  all  eventa  tries  to  preserve  the  tooth,  con- 
8ists  in  resection  of  the  apex  and  removal 
of  the  cyst.  The  acid  treatment  as  suggested 
1^  Witzel  is  insufficient,  since  acids  alone 
will  not  effect  the  total  retraction  of  the 
BMfonnatione.  The  indispeiuable  treatment 
of  tb^  root  is  ladUtated  hj  the  fact  that  ac- 
cording to  Witzel'a  statistics  of  106  caara  76 
were  located  in  the  maxilla,  29  in  the  man- 
dible, the  ineiBors  and  bieuapids  largely  out- 


Fio.  1. 


The  teradontograph  in  normal  occlusion. 
By  means  of  screws  the  16  teeth  in  the  upper 
and  lower  arches  can  be  tightened  or  loosened. 

numbering  the  molars.  Resection  of  the  apex 
is  indicated  in  still  solid  and  generally  small 
cysts.  In  more  advanced  cases  the  cyst  opera- 
tion after  the  apical  resection  must  be  in- 
stitated,  oonaisting  in  complete  extirpation  of 
the  cyst  and  healing  in  the  flap  df  mucosa.  The 
formation  of  epithelium  in  the  cyst  is  the 
same  aa  that  in  the  normal  mucosa.  Upon 
this  identity,  Partsch  bases  his  method  of 
truuforming  the  cystic  cavity  into  a  side 
Feeeas  of  the  oral  cavity.  The  borders  of  the 
wound  are  prevented  from  growing  together 
by  tamponing  with  strips  of  iodoform  gauze, 
I    which  afford  the  oral  epithelium  sufficient 


time  to  grow  into  the  <^tlc  cavity.  In  230 
cases  of  this  implantation  of  the  mucosa,  no 
relapses  have  been  observed. 

[La  Odontologta,  Madrid,  July  and  December 
1908.] 

THE  TERADONTOORAFH.    Br  Af.  SpBi- 

BANA,  MADBID- 

Tbe  apparatus  designed  by  the  author  is 
intended  to  demonstrate  all  anomalies  of  dm- 


Fia.  2. 


The  maxilla  raised  as  seen  from  the  left. 
The  mandible  as  seen  from  the  right.  Sev* 
era!  teeth  are  shown  in  malposition. 

tal  occlusion  and  the  various  methods  of  cor- 
recting the  same,  and  seems  particularly  ap- 
propriate in  countries  which  are  so  far  not 
fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  museums  where 
all  anomalies  and  their  corrections  are  kept 
on  record  by  original  easts  and  photographs. 
Nor  has  every  dentist  had  the  opportunity  or 
the  time  to  make  for  himself  a  collection  such 
as  is  highly  desirable.  Every  writer  on  ortho- 
dontia has  felt  the  imperfection  of  his  arti- 
cles -due  to  the  limited  space  available  for 
illustrations.  This  apparatus,  then,  is  intended 
to  not  xmly  reproduce  the  seven  anomalies  of 
the  individual  teeth,  but  also  the  anomalies 
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of  occlusion  and  the  Bucceaaive  stages  of  tbeir 
treatment.   The  teeth,  which  are  mounted  on 

Fio.  3. 


Maxilla  showing  strange  deviations  of  the 

teeth. 

movable  pivots,  may  be  given  any  desired  in- 
clination.   The  two  pieces  corresponding  to 


FiQ.  6. 


Mandible  lowered,  the  incisors  in  both  arches 
showing  complex  deviations. 

the  upper  and  lower  jaws  are  fastened  to 
clamp  screws  by  which  they  can  be  raised 


or  lowered.  The  great  advantage  of  this  ap- 
paratus for  demonstrations  in  dental  schools. 


Fio.  4. 


V-shaped  upper  arch.   Angle's  apparatoa  in 
place. 

lectures,  and  meetings  may  be  perceived  from 
the  subjoined  UIuBtrationB. 

[La  Odontologta,  Madrid,  November  1908.] 
BISECTION  OF  THE  MAYTT.T.ffl,    Bt  Dk. 

D.  Joei  RiBBRA.  Saits. 

While  believing  ligatures  to  be  necessaTy 
in  reaectiona  of  the  tongue,  the  author  dis- 
approves of  ligating  the  carotid  arteiy  in  re- 
sections of  the  mazillse.  By  carefully  fol- 
lowing Creus*  simple  and  easy  method  it  ia 
practically  impossible  to  injure  the  carotid. 
In  forty-one  resections  of  the  mandible,  most 
of  which  comprised  the  symphysis  menti,  no 
accidents  due  to  the  omission  to  previously 
establish  hemostasis  were  met  with.  Only 
one  case  of  total  resection  for  diffuse  osteo- 
myelitis  with  subsequent  necrosis  terminated 
fatally,  the  patient  in  question  being  a  female 
infant  of  twenfy-one  months,  affected  with 
galloping  consumption.  All  other  cases,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  which  suffered  a  relapse, 
were  satisfactorily  cured  without  the  slig^ht- 
eat  accident.  After  formerly  having  employed 
local  anesthesia,  the  author  now  advocates 
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total  aneethMia.  He  never  eetabliebes  pre- 
apetwXin  ischeniia  or  uses  tracbeotomy,  being 
txmlj  conTinoed  that  the  hitherto  advocated 
end  complicated  methode  are  sintplj  the  re- 
mit of  preotmceived  notioiu,  eipedally  of  fear 
of  hemorrhage 

The  resaoUoo  the  maxilla,  althongb  iqn 
pearing  to  be  more  dangerous,  in  reality  Is  not 
>o.  Hie  hemoetasis  of  the  bloodvesBelB  of 
the  internal  cutaneous  membranes  is  very 
aimple;  the  great  majority  of  bloodvessels 
opened  during  the  operation  need  not  be  li- 
gated,  as  they  close  np  during  the  procesB  of 
suture;  the  only  vemls  to  be  ligated  are 
tboae  belonging  to  the  branch  of  the  internal 
maxillary  artery.  If  it  were  true  that  on 
removing  the  bone  this  artery  is  always  in- 
jared,  the  operation  would  indeed  be  dan- 
gerous; yet  hemorrhage  can  be  prevented  by 
a  tampon  of  gauze.  In  a  large  number  of 
cuts  of  resection  of  the  maxilla,  most  of 
lAleh  were  total  reeecrtfons,  only  Mia  death 
occurred,  oving  to  hemorrhage  from  a  naso- 
pharyngeal polypua. 

The  danger  of  hemorrhage  in  such  polypus 
lies  not  in  the  removal  of  the  bone  but  in  the 
Beverance  of  the  connection  of  the  tumor  with 
tile  basilar  apophysis.  Out  of  five  such  eases 
four  were  successfully  operated  upon;  one  ter- 
minated fatally  owing  to  hemorrhage  during 
the  operation.  Aeoording  to  the  nature  of 
sodi  hemorrhage  nothing  can  be  done  if  it  aa- 
tomes  fulminant  proportions.  Previous  he- 
mostasia, which  would  demand  ligating  the 
two  primitive  carotid  arteries,  is  not  indi- 
cated, since  in  the  majority  of  eases  no  ac- 
ddent  is  to  be  expected,  and  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  expose  the  patient  to  quite  imminent 
danger.  NaM-phaiyngeal  polypus  must  not 
be  cmftmnded  with  n^xoma  of  the  nasal  foa- 
SK.  In  all  cases,  preventive  ligating  is  not 
advisable,  and  the  vessels  should  only  be 
ligated  during  the  operation  itsdf  when  oe-, 
easion  arises. 

[IjCs  Annalet  Dentairet.    Parle,  July  1908.] 

WET  THE  PLANE  jMIRBOR  SHOULD  BE 
SUBSTITUTED  FOR  THE  CONCAVE 
HntBOR  IN  DENTAL  FRACTECE.  Br 
Dr.  J.  U.  CaxTKku. 

After  using  the  concave  magnifying  mirror 
for  a  long  tinu,  the  dentist  often  notices  fa- 
tigoe  in  his  eyes,  whSdi  oan  be  promptly 


remedied  by  using  a  plane  mirror.  By  doing 
BO,  we  not  only  can  see  better  but  we  save 
our  ctyatalline  lens  and  retard  the  threaten- 
ing progress  of  bypermetropia  and  presbyopia. 
Optics  teaoh  that  the  luminous  rays  in  a 
eonoavs  mimr  travel  in  a  similar  wigr  to 
those  in  a  convex  lens  having  the  same  focal 
distance.  When  looking  into  a  concave  mir- 
ror we  see  identically  the  same  image  as  in 
a  plane  mirror  which  furnishes  us  with  a 
virtual  image  back  of  it  and  in  sympathy 
with  it;  this  virtual  image  is  magnified  with 
a  magnifying  glass  having  the  same  focal 
distance  and  occupying  the  same  position  as 
the  concave  mirror.  Hie  xesnlt  of  this  is 
that  upon  examination  a  posterior  distal  cav- 
ity presents  itself  in  the  concave  mirror  iu 
the  same  way  as  an  anterior  mesial  cavity 
lying  symmetrically  with  the  mirror,  as  if  the 
image  were  lying  back  of  the  lens  and  were 
enlarged  by  a  magnifying  ghus  placed  oa 
the  same  plane  and  focal  distance  as  the 
minor.  This  leads  to  the  observatlcm  that 
the  image  of  the  concave  mirror  outside  of  a 
certain  plane  is  not  clear  and  distinct;  it 
is  inexact  and  distorted,  and  it  is  magnified, 
which  is  not  of  vital  importance,  since  we  do 
not  magnify  anterior  cavities.  The  cavity 
is  also  less  lighted  up  than  when  the  plane 
mirror  is  used.  This  is  the  chief  objection 
to  the  use  of  the  concave  mirror  in  distal 
cavitisa,  since  it  is  of  greater  importance  for 
the  examination  of  a  cavity  to  have  it  well  • 
illuminated  than  to  have  it  slightly  magni- 
fied. 

The  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  eyesight  1^ 
the  concave  mirror  are  of  twofold  oonae- 
quence,  one  immediate,  the  other  progressive. 
The  immediate  injury  ii  evinced  by  fatigue 
of  the  «yea,  especially  after  the  first  days  of 
usage  of  the  magnifying  mirror.  This  fatigue 
diminishes  with  the  habit,  and  is  due  to  the 
strain  imposed  upon  the  ciliary  muscle  which 
controls  the  curvature  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
The  progressive  injury  is  the  same  as  the  one 
produced  by  the  nnneeessaiy  and  inoonsid- 
erate  wearing  fif  convex  ipeetaoles,  whieh 
elongate  the  optic  axis  and  produoe  hyper- 
metropia.  In  order  to  compensate  the  inter- 
position of  the  convex  lens  between  the  virtual 
image  upon  the  mirror  and  the  retina,  so 
that  the  image  produced  comes  to  fall  upon 
the  retina  and  not  in  front  of  it,  our  crystal- 
line must  be  flattened.  Thia  strahis  the  crys- 
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talline,  which  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  since  this  flattening  process  which 
ultimately  leads  to  hypermetropia  and  pres- 
l^opia  is  sufficiently  taken  care  of  by  old 
age.  The  plane  mirror,  then,  affording  the 
normal  eondiUons  of  aoeommodatlon  and  vis- 
ion, also  guaranteeing  more  exactness,  mora 
light,  and  saving  the  ciliary  muscle,  should 
be  given  the  preference  over  the  eoncave  mag- 
nifying mirror. 

{Dautsohe  Monatssehnft  fUr  ZofcnkeiUbimds, 

October  1908.] 
PHYTIN  IN  DENTISTRY.    Br  D«.  Fettz 

Mt^LUCB,  Beblih'. 

In  rhachitic  children  it  is  not  only  impor- 
tant to  preserve  the  teeth  by  dental  instru- 
mentation, but  also  to  supply  the  teeth  and 
bones  1^  internal  medication  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  phospfaoros.  RSse  of  Dresden  has 
demonstrated  that  the  bones  and  teeth  in 
breast-fed  children  only  rarely  exhibit  rhachi- 
tic phenomena.  One  liter  of  woman's  milk  con- 
tains from  0.43  to  0.47  grams  in  organic 
combination,  while  in  cow's  milk  1.81  grains 
in  one  liter  only  contain  0.758  gram  of 
phosphorus  in  organic  form.  The  phosphoms 
in  woman's  milk  is  absorbed  to  almost  ninety 
per  cent,  in  the  nursling's  intestines,  while 
the  phosphorus  in  cow's  milk  is  only  one-half 
assimilated.  Mineral  phosphates  cannot  sup- 
ply the  lack  of  phosphorous  food,  since  only 
the  pAiosphoric  alkalis  are  absorbed,  but  by  no 
means  assimilated,  and  therefore  can  neither 
serve  in  the  building  of  tissue  nor  in  repla- 
cing the  phosphorus  used  up  by  the  organism. 
None  of  the  preparations  of  organic  phos- 
phorus on  the  market  can  be  assimilated  with 
the  exception  of  phytin,  which  represents  the 
organic  phosphorus  stored  in  the  seed  of  hemp. 
Its  chemical  composition  represents  a  double 
calcium-magnesium  salt  of  anhydrous  oxy- 
methylene-diphosphorio  acid,  which  according 
to  Prof.  Gilbert  and  Dr.  Lippmann  is  non-poi- 
sonous. In  forfy-two  cases  of  children  whose 
deciduous  teeth  were  poorly  developed  owing 
to  rhachitic  tendency,  the  permanent  set  as 
well  as  the  physical  and  mental  development 
was  greatly  benefited  by  phytin  prescribed  by 
the  author.  While  the  deciduous  teeth  showed 
a  bluish  color,  with  brittle  enamel,  soft  dentin 
and  predisposition  to  rapid  caries,  the  per- 
manent teeth  erupted  normally,  imd  showed 


sli^tly  yellow  color  with  little  di^iositiMi 
to  caries.  Phytin  prescribed  for  gravid  women 
also  most  favorably  influenced  the  prodact 
of  lactation.  In  eleven  eases  mothers  who 
had  rhachitic  children,  after  previous  medica- 
tion with  phytin  gave  birth  to  perfectly 
normal  diildren  without  any  rhaehitio  phe- 
nomena. For  intrslingB  pl^ytin  mixed  wUk 
lactine,  which  is  on  the  maricet  under  the 
name  of  "fortossan,'*  is  hi^y  reoommendable 
on  account  of  its  easy  solubility.  It  is  not 
only  extremely  valuable  as  a  prophylactic  in 
gravid  women  and  in  nurslings,  but  also  in 
children  whose  teeth,  owing  to  rhaehitie  dis- 
position* are  poor  in  phosphoms  and  inclined 
to  caries.  It  will  also  render  exeellent  serv- 
ices in  diseases  of  the  hones  and  the  inaail1» 
in  oombinatiim  with  operative  treatmmt. 

[£«IIet«f»  du  Sjfndioat  dea  Ohirwgi«m»-Dm~ 
tiBtea,  Paris,  August  1908.] 

TEtBATBCENT  or  FACIAL  NEURALaiA.  Br 
Db.  HKito  Dausoet. 

In  his  report  before  the  French  Congrees 
of  Physiotherapy,  1908,  the  author  has  pre- 
sented a  systematic  study  of  the  therapentie 
value  and  the  technique  of  the  hot-air  treat- 
ment of  neuralgia,  which  has  been  advocated 
by  Taylor  of  England,  Bier  of  Germany,  Frey 
of  Baden-Baden,  and  many  oUiers.  The  prin* 
eiple  of  hot-air  treatment  is  based  on  tbe 
analgesic  effect  of  heat,  which  can  be  raiaed 
to  300°  C.  [mo/].  Dentists  have  applied  this 
treatment  for  some  time  in  hypersensitive 
teeth.  It  is  particularly  recommendable  in  fa- 
cial and  supraorbital  neuralgias,  which,  if  th^ 
are  of  superficial  origin,  quickly  heal.  Even  in 
desperate  oases  which  yielded  to  no  other  treat- 
ment, Bchults  of  Bonn  has  effected  a  cure 
in  twelve  out  of  twenty  eases.  In  light  facial 
neuralgias  of  dental  origin  bot-air  treatment 
brings  about  an  appreciable  alleviation  of 
.pain,  altiioi^  it  is  necessary  of  course  to  get 
at  the  source  of  the  disease  by  dental  treat- 
ment. It  is  also  valuable  in  dental  influnma- 
tions  if  applied  before  BUppuration  has  set 
in.  When  affiled  in  cauterising  the  heat 
can  be  raised  from  200  to  OOO"  C,  without 
causing  more  than  a  sensation  of  tow^  or 
leaving  a  deep  sear.  The  active  hyperemia 
may  be  raised  to  any  intensity  desired  with- 
out any  alteration  of  the  epidermis,  which 
enables  a  careful  operator  to  repeat  the  treat- 
ment until  the  desired  xesnlts  are  obtained. 
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Ib  u  artwle  on  the  mhim  snbjeot  of  "lun- 
nlgias,"  Dr.  BdmnMler  of  Boftoek  in  tiu 
June  issue  of  Deutseke  MonaUaiAr^  fUr 
SaknSeilhunda  gives  an  «cact  definition  of 
the  term  neuralgia,  alao  a  brief  surrey  of  its 
effects  and  causes  of  origin,  dwelling  at 
length  on  trigeminal  neuralgia.  Of  all  nerves 
the  trigeminus  is  most  fxeqaontly  subject  to 
■niimlgU.  In  the  therapy  <tf  this  diaesse, 
Ae  causal  factor  must  above  all  be  eliminated. 
Useless  extractions  will  be  reduced,  if  besides 
the  customary  examination,  every  case  of  tri- 
geminal neuralgia  is  examined  by  means  of 
the  induction  current  and  tne  skiagraph, 
lAieh  often  tender  possible  a  dlagnoeis  of  the 


etiol<^  of  even  serious  oases.  Foreign  bodies 
and  retained  teeth,  which  may  provoke  grave 
neuralgias,  may  easily  be  detected  by  the  skia- 
graph. Even  the  nasal  fossa  should  be  care- 
fully examined,  as  tiieir  diseased  condition 
frequently  causes  extremely  serious  neuralgia. 
The  author  recommends  the  therapeutic  treat- 
ment as  evolved  1^  Behloesser  of  Munich,  who 
iiijeeU  eighty  per  eent.  alcohol  into  the  nerve- 
tnmk.  Of  14  easea  treated  by  this  method 
11  have  been  completely  cured.  The  injection 
of  alcohol  is  extremely  painful,  yet  anesthesia 
is  not  indicated,  since  tiie  patient's  statements 
are  valuable  for  determining  whether  the 
nerve  haa  been  correctly  reached. 


PERISCOPK 


pKMmtiin  of  TtaKtora  ol  lodln.— To 

{wevent  the  f orm^ion  of  aeid  in  alcoholio  so- 
lutions <a  iodin,  the  addition  of  two  parts  of 
borax  to  one  put  of  iodin  is  recommended. 
This  admixture  will  even  counteract  any  acid 
Oat  haa  alrea^  formed.  This  add  has  a 
veiy  detrimental  action  on  tissues  painted 
with  tinctore  of  iodin,  often  resulting  in  pain- 
fal  desquamation  and  excoriation. — Le  Labor- 
•Mm  et  le  Progr^  Dmitaire. 

nmnin  ■■■liiji  for  Pyorrhea  Alvoo- 
Inla. — ^Under  loeaJ  aneethe^  the  gin^ral 
podets  are  split  with  the  thermo-cautery  on 
Uie  labial  aide  and  thorough^  cauterised; 
necrotic  alveolar  portions  are  removed.  After 
from  ten  to  fourteen  days  the  loosened  teeth 
will  be  fouid  to  be  firm  again  in  their  sodmta, 
and  the  iqrorrheal  process,  if  treated  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  will  oease  witiiout 
relapse. — Dr.  frmxtmy  Vienna,  Oerterreieh- 
iseke  Zeitukrift  f*r  BUmatotogie. 

The  Odor  of  Iodoform  and  of  Creasote. 

— The  beat  method  of  removing  the  disagree- 
able odor  of  iodoform  from  the  hands  is  to  wash 
them  in  a  solution  of  linseed  meal.  Clothes 
snd  linen  will  be  sufQciently  deodorized  by 
rinsing  them  in  tar-water  to  which  a  touch 
of  wintergreen  has  been  added.  This  method 
is  alao  applicable  for  creasote  and  guaiacol. 
Booms  filled  with  the  odor  of  creasote  are 
tendered  habitable  by  burning  coffee  in  the 
epen.  Creasote  pills,  by  sprinkling  with  coffee, 
are  rendered  almost  odorless. — Revue  Trimet- 
Iriaie  Suiete  d'OdontoIogie. 


Method  of  HoMint  a  Crown  for  PoUsh- 
Ing. — ^lake  a  small  stick  of  modeling  compoei- 
tioB,  heat  one  end,  dip  it  in  shellae,  and  insert 
it  Into  the  t^ien  end  of  the  crown,  which  has 
been  previously  filled  with  plaster  mixed  witii 
salt.  Hie  salt  acoeleratee  the  setting  of  the 
plaster,  which  will  be  completed  the  heat 
produced  by  the  polishing.  Hold  the  whole 
under  a  cold-water  spigot  and  polish.  To  de- 
tach the  crown,  simply  pass  it  slightly  over 
a  flame.  The  stick  and  plaster  will  come  out, 
leaving  the  Interior  of  the  crown  absolutely 
clean.— ihdIeMii  du  Sj/ndicat  dee  OMntrgiena- 
DenUetee  de  France. 

Anestkeda  of  the  Palp  ftor  Bxtlrpatton 
of  the  Root-Hbers  In  a  Tooth  Amputated 
at  the  Cervical  Bdge  for  the  Inaertlon  of 
a  Proathettc  Piece.— For  the  adjustment  of  a 
prostiietie  jieee,  especially  a  crown,  it  is  in- 
dicated to  cut  off  a  sound  or  sli^t^  affected 
tooth,  in  order  to  insert  a  pin  into  the  root 
or  to  adjust  a  crown  to  the  contour.  The 
more  or  less  gangrmoiu  or  even  sound  pulp 
is  exposed,  and  &e  extirpation  is  a  very  deli- 
cate matter,  owing  to  the  extreme  srasitlve- 
ness  of  the  terminal  nerves.  A  solution  of 
cocain  in  alcohol  1 : 10  applied  under  pressure 
after  the  cocain  has  been  eiystalliaed  with  hot 
air  is  not  always  satisfactory.  A  simple  and 
rapid  method  is  the  following:  By  means 
of  two  tampons  of  soft  rubber  the  mucous 
membranes  at  the  level  of  the  apex  of  the 
root  in  which  the  root-fibers  are  to  be  ex- 
tirpated are  compressed  under  slowly  increaa- 
ing  pressure,  lasting  for  about  one  minute.  At 
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the  same  time,  a  jet  of  ethyl  eUorid  U  di> 
noted  against  the  pulp  or  even  into  the  canaL 
The  pain  first  produced  by  the  cold  disap- 
pears instantaneously,  and  with  a  nerve  bristle 
(Ivory)  the  pulp  is  extirpated  without  ai^ 
pain. — BulUHn  du  ByndUiat  de»  OMrwrgim*- 
DmH»ie»  de  France. 

Soda  for  Sterilizing  Root-canals.— To 

sterilize  root-canals  before  filling,  a  solution 
of  fifty  per  cent,  of  caustic  soda  may  be  ap- 
plied. Care  must  be  taken  not  to  bring  it  in 
contact  witii  the  gums  or  the  lips,  on  account 
of  the  strongly  caustic  action  of  the  soda. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  dry  the  root-canals 
with  hot  air.  It  suffices  to  carefully  clean 
the  canals  with  cotton  dipped  in  alcohol  and 
finally  in  chloroform. — Lea  Annalea  Z)entotrM. 

Filling  Lower  Teeth  Without  the  Rub- 
ber Dam. — When  filling  tower  teeth  when 
the  application  of  the  rubber  dam  is  for  some 
reason  impracticable,  proceed  as  follows: 
Apply  a  napkin  or  cotton  rolls  and  clamp,  and 
beneath  the  napkin  on  the  lingual  side  place 
a  piece  of  sterilized  sponge;  this  will  absorb 
the  saliva  and  keep  the  field  of  operation 
dry,  better  than  cotton  wool.  In  quite  a  long 
operation  it  will  not  be  lueessary  to  renew 
the  sponge  more  than  once  or  twice,  while 
the  napkin  itself  keeps  perfectly  dry.  When 
a  aponge  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
saliva  ejector  in  this  way,  it  proves  the  great- 
est comfort  to  both  operator,  and  .patient.— 
B.  Bennsttb,  Briti»h  Journal  of  Dental  Bo^ 
enoe. 

A  Universal  Interdental  Splint.— As  it  Is 

very  important  to  fraetund  parts  of  the 
mandible  in  place  as  soon  as  possible,  the  de- 
lay of  -making  appliances  to  hold  them  in 
tlwir  proper  relation  led  to  the  construction 
of  what  may  be  called  a  universal,  adjustable 
chin-piece.  This  chin-piece  consists  practically 
of  two  pieces,  extending  back  on  each  side 
of  the  jaw  a  little  post  the  angle,  also  under 
the  jaw  far  enough  to  afford  good  support, 
and  still  not  interfere  with  the  soft  tissues 
in  the  sublingual  space.  It  also  extends  up 
on  the  face  as  far  as  the  malar  bone.  The 
ehin-piece  is  made  of  cast  aluminum  made 
very  thin.  There  are  two  lugs  on  the  outside 
of  each  half  of  the  chin-piece  about  on  a  line 
with  the  inferior  border  of  the  mandible.  The 
lugs  are  about  three  inches  apart  and  carry 
a  strong  rod,  to  which  is  fastened  the  tape  or 
eord  attached  to  the  rubber  splint  upon  the 
teeth,  which  is  provided  with  corresponding 
short  rods  running  parallel  to  those  on  the 
ehin-piece.  The  rods  in  the  rubber  splint 
being  fastened  at  but  one  eoA,  form  quite  a 


good  spring  so  that  there  is  constant  pres- 
sure between  the  chin-piece  and  the  rubber 
splint  upon  the  teeth,  and  so  that  should 
there  exist  a  slight  discrepancy  in  the  coapta- 
tion of  the  fracture  and  of  the  occlusion  of  the 
teeth,  this  constant  slight  tension  will  gradu- 
ally bring  the  parts  to  their  proper  pUee. 
While  this  is  going  on  and  the  healing  prooess 
is  taking  |dace,  there  is  not  any  interfereiwe 
with  the  natural  movements  of  the  mandible 
allowing  the  patient  to  partake  <rf  good  nour- 
ishing food  fairly  comfortably. 

The  chin-piece  is  divided  in  the  center,  or 
at  the  median  line  of  the  chin,  one  side  lap- 
ping the  other,  the  lap  being  provided  wiUi 
a  good  strong  thumb-screw  working  in  a  slot. 
This  makes  the  ehin-piece  adjustable  to  fit 
any  ease,  whether  there  is  any  swelling  or 
not  Tliis  may  be  considered  an  important 
feature  in  this  chin-piece,  as  these  cases  are 
often  neglected  two  or  three  days  before  be- 
ing attended  to.  If  there  is  much  injury  to 
the  soft  tissue,  the  swelling  is  sometimes  veiy 
great,  and  as  this  becomes  reduced  it  requires 
readjusting  of  the  chin-pieoe,  which  is  eaail^ 
accomplished  by  loosening  the  thunb-aenw, 
adjusting,  and  then  ti^tening  again. — ^B.  C 
Hoou,  Odontobiaat. 

Method  of  Dental  Ligatures  for  Un- 
united Fracture  of  the  Mandible.— In  a  case 
of  ununited  fracture  of  the  mandible  Dr.  Snodc 
tried  a  ligature  frequently  employed  in  ortfao- 
doDtia.  He  placed  m  the  lower  bicuspids  on 
both  sides  bands  of  German  silver,  which 
1^  means  of  a  screw  and  nut  oiuld  be  firmly 
adjusted  to  the  teeth.  On  the  labial  side 
a  tube  was  soldered  on  to  permit  of  the  in- 
troduction of  a  soft  German-silver  pin  pass- 
ing before  the  anterior  teeth,  to  whidi  it 
vras  ligated  by  means  of  a  brass  thread.  Tiua 
method  Is  simply  an  improvnuent  on  that 
of  Hippocrates,  who  ligated  the  teeth  near 
the  line  of  fracture.  It  presents  most  valu- 
able advantages:  The  taking  of  an  impres- 
sion is  unnecessary;  the  application  can  be 
made  immediately  after  the  accident,  hence 
there  is  a  diminution  of  pain  and  of  tiie  pos- 
sibility of  infection  in  the  seat  of  the  frac- 
ture; the  abutments  are  strong  and  far  re- 
moved from  the  line  of  fracture;  the  reunit- 
ing of  the  dental  arches  is  brought  about 
normally  without  discomfort  to  tiie  patient; 
alimentation  is  not  interfered  with;  in  spite 
of  the  presence  of  the  apparatus,  which  re- 
mains in  the  mouth  until  the  bones  havs 
solidly  grown  together,  radiographs  can  be 
taken  without  difiieulty;  the  fracture  can 
easily  be  watched  and  l^^Mie  is  eaqr;  the 
ligatures  are  hidden  from  view.  Moreover, 
this  method  allows  of  modification  in  detail: 
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The  band  may  be  replaced  by  brasB  thread, 
tbe  number  of  abntmentB  may  be  tncreaaed, 
a  eeeond  band  may  be  placed  on  seTer&l  poste* 
rior  teeth  if  it  is  desirable  to  reinforce  the 
iction  of  the  apparatus. — Soci6M  Clinique  det 
HfipUaw  d«  AnweUei  per  L««  ^imalM  Den- 
tetrct. 

Sfraiclrteiilas  Pivots  In  Tnbe  Teeth. 

—While  soldering  pivots  to  a  luse-plate 
before  setting  up  the  tube  teeth,  the  di- 
icetiflB  of  the  pivots  is  sometimes  changed. 
To  Btraighten  them  never  use  pincers,  sinoe 
tbe  pivot  is  liable  to  be  bent.  Rest  the  piece 
OB  tiie  plaster  model,  take  a  flat  bending  pin 
ineh  as  jewders  nss,  hold  it  tightly  against 
tbe  full  length  of  the  pin,  and  bring  the  tooth 
to  the  desired  axis.  Hits  method  is  only 
applicable,  however,  if  tiie  pivot  diverges  but 
slightly  from  the  desired  directimL — Jowmal 
Odtmtoloffique  4a  Pana. 

Meant^n  Toothache.— Dr.  Hafner  of  Zu- 
ridi  reports  that  all  the  engineers  and  work- 
■wtt  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Jung- 
fisu  railroad,  after  staying  for  about  ten  diqrg 
in  sn  altitude  of  over  3000  meters,  suffer 
from  toothache  accomjMUiied  by  ■welling  of 
the  gums  and  active  congestion,  the  pain  ren- 
dering mastication  of  food  very  diffiralt. 
pains  subside  after  a  few  days  without  leav- 
ing any  traces  on  the  teeth.  Dr.  Hafner 
eOBsiders  this  mountain  toothache  as  a  simple 
phoiomenon  of  acclimatization  involving  vas- 
eolar  adjustment  to  the  altered  bannnetrie 
prtsrare. — ^Le  IViboufffeote  per  JBeme  /nter- 
eationaZe  de  FrotMse  DentaWe. 

Artiatic  Reprodoction  of  the  Margins 
■ad  the  Rngae  In  Artlfidal  Dentures.— 

In  filling  up  the  margins  that  fit  round  the 
liognal  aide  of  natural  teeth,  there  is  seope 
in  vulcanite  work  for  a  subtle  bit  of  eon- 
touring  in  imitation  of  the  normal  gum  tis- 
sue underlying.  Sudi  delicate  contouring 
gives  the  least  possible  chance  of  irritation 
to  the  tongue,  and  inddental^  has  a  very 
satisfying  look  about  it.  In  both  plate  and 
vulcanite  work,  that  precise  margin  along 
which  tbe  lingual  and  the  tooth-fitting  sur- 
fiecs  meet  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  fol- 
low and  keep  in  contact  with  the  widest  hori- 
■mtal  diameters  of  the  tooth.  The  fitting 
maigins  will  thus  best  steady  tbe  plate,  and 
not  prevent,  by  hanging  on  tbe  bulbous  tooth, 
ttie  Isst  niceUes  of  i^ptation  to  the  soft 
tiasaea  being  completed.  Hie  posterior  mar- 
gin of  the  plate  may  always  be  a  little  more 
deridedly  curved  forward  in  its  highest  or 
nedian  portion,  more  completely  clearing  the 
■oft  palate  ther^  without  appreciably  lessen- 


ing the  area  of  support.  In  upper  dentures 
we  sometimes  apply  an  additional  ornament 
1^  reproducing  tbe  forms  of  tbe  rugse  on  tiie 
lingual  side  of  the  palate.  In  plate  work  the 
natural  ruga  underlying  inevitably  sbow  up 
on  the  lingual  aide.  If  the  existing  ruge  be 
very  blunt,  or  ill-defined,  is  it  good  practice 
to  sharpen  tbeir  forma  or  throw  them  up 
more  prominently  on  tbe  plate?  Mwt  prob- 
ata^ it  is.  In  replacing  o^er  parts,  as  teeth 
or  gum,  the  ugliness  or  defonoiticB  of  the  loet 
structures  are  seldom  rqwoduced  other  than 
wilh  the  object  of  disguising  artificiality.  In 
ruga  we  have  ehiefiy  to  consider  their  func- 
tion, and  as  not  much  appears  to  be  known 
with  certainty  with  regard  to  their  function, 
tbe  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  keep  close  to  the 
typical  forms  of  rugse  observed  in  the  plates 
of  the  best-e^pped  natural  dentures. 

Further,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  barm  in  so 
modifying  the  ruge  in  their  arrangement, 
form,  and  symmetry  as  to  distinctly  improve 
the  plate  from  the  decorative  point  of  view. 
— D.  M.  Shaw,  Denial  Reoord. 

Tin  and  Gold. — Tin  and  gold  in  cfmibina- 
tion  have  been  used  consistently  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  successful  operators,  who  have  seen 
it  stand  the  test  ol  tim^  to  prove  that  it  is 
no  longer  an  experiment.  That  it  is  not  more 
gener^y  used  is  to  be  r^^retted  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public.  Those  who  have 
used  it  and  watched  it  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  or  so  know  fully  well  that,  when  used 
where  indicated,  it  has  no  equal  for  saving 
teeth.  Those  who  have  not  used  it  aucoesa- 
fully  are  in  no  poaition  to  judge  its  value. 

Inlays  have  been  used  sufliciently  long  to 
absolutely  disprove  the  theory  advanced  by 
some  that  decay  does  not  recur  about  the 
maigina.  No  system  of  inlays  will  ever  en- 
tirely take  the  place  of  good  bona  fide  old- 
time  gold,  and  of  gold  and  tin  fillings.  The 
writer  has  gold  fillings  in  his  own  teeth  that 
were  inserted  about  thirty-five  years  sgo,  and 
he  frequently  sees  such  fillings  that  have 
stood  tbe  stress  of  time  for  from  for^  to  fifty 
years. 

Tbe  trouble  with  the  inlay  is  that  it  com'- 
pels  the  sacrifice  of  a  needless  amount  of  tooth- 
structure,  that  is,  if  it  is  a  fad  of  the  openttor 
and  is  used  where  fillings  are  indicated.  The 
easiest  thing  to  do  in  dental  practice  is  to 
make  a  Taggart  inlay;  that  is,  of  course,  a 
poor  one.  Good  inlays  are  usually  very  dif* 
ficult  propositions,  and  frequently  more  so 
than  would  be  fillings  in  the  same  eases. 
So  please  do  not  decry  "tin  and  gold,"  even 
though  you  use  Taggart  inlays;  for  tho 
other  material  has  long  since  demonstrated 
its  value. — C.  E.  Kellb,  Dental  Bejfiater. 
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Soothing  Dreasins. — In  casea  of  chronie 
or  acute  pulpitis  excellent  results  are  obtained 
by  applying  a  cotton  tampon  saturated  with  a 
solution  of  tincture  of  iodin,  eucain,  and  eo- 
cain  mixed  in  equal  parta.— -J'ournof  Odonto- 
logique  de  Paris. 

Suppuration  of  tlie  Antrnm  of  High- 
more. — By  means  of  a  trocar  mounted  on  a 
mandrel  and  provided  with  a  guard  two  centi- 
meters from  its  point,  the  antrum  is  trepanned 
at  the  level  of  the  canine  fossa.  The  guard^is 
intended  to  prevent  the  trocar  from  perforate 
mg  the  inferior  wall.  After  the  trocar  has 
penetrated  into  the  antrum,  the  mandrel  is 
withdrawn  and  through  the  opening  in  the 
trocar,  two  Pravaz  syringes  full  of  iodoform* 
ether  10:  100  are  injected.  After  waiting  a 
few  minutes,  about  five  cubic  centimeters  of 
liquefied  vaselin  mixed  with  menthol  and  sil- 
ver nitrate  are  injected  into  the  cavity.  The 
vaselin  is  prepared  after  the  following  for- 
mnlm: 

Silver  nitrate,  0.30  centigrams 

Menthol,  0.10 
Vaselin,  30  grams 

The  surplus  is  allowed  to  flow  out  and  the 
trocar  withdrawn.  This  operation,  which  is 
naturally  performed  under  ether,  has  yielded 
constant  and  perfect  results  in  all  cases  of 
infection  and  suppuration  of  the  maxillary 
ainua. — Le  Lahoratoire  et  U  ProgriB  Dentaire. 

Spring  Pivots. — Spring  pivots  as  advo- 
cated by  MUller-Wadensweil,  which  offer  great 
advantages  in  removable  bridge  work,  are  not 
always  to  be  had  in  the  desired  strength  in 
dental  depots.  A  simple  method  of  manu- 
facturing round  spring  pivots  is  the  follow- 
ing: By  means  of  a  draw-plate  with  sufB- 
ciently  large  holes,  exactly  fitting  tubes  are 
drawn  over  wire  pins  of  different  sizes  and 
soldered  at  the  seam.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
solder  from  flowing  into  the  interior  of  the 
tube  and  from  stopping  up  the  passage  for 
the  pivot,  a  string  coated  with  wet  whiting 
i^  pulled  through  the  case.  The  string  is  left 
in  the  case  during  soldering;  its  burned  re- 
mains can  easily  be  removed.  A  piece  of  the 
tube  thus  prepared  is  cut  off  at  the  length 
desired  and  fitted  with  a  bottom.  The  solder- 
ing of  the  bottom  may  be  avoided  by  inserting 
a  fitting,  oil-coated  pin  full  length  of  the 
tube,  which  will  prevent  any  cement  from 
entering  the  tube  while  fastening  it  into  the 
root-canal.  Along  the  whole  length  of  the 
pivot,  which  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  tube, 
a  groove  is  filed,  which  is  to  receive  the 
spring.  For  the  springs,  round  wire  of  a 
thickness  oorresponding  to  the  pivot  groove 


(0.36  to  0.4  mm.  thickness)  is  used.  The 
spring  need  not  be  soldered  if  it  be  inserted 
into  a  hole  in  the  groove  near  the  lower 
end  of  the  pivot,  and  bent  at  right  angles. 
Before  inserting  the  spring  it  is  slightly  bent 
outward.  These  spring  pivots  offer  the  ad- 
vantage that  the  round  pivot  and  its  case  de- 
mand a  smaller  root-canal  than  the  square 
pivots,  thus  leaving  the  root-walla  thicker 
and  stronger.  The  pivot  can  also  be  longer 
and  is  better  fitted  to  stably  carry  a  crown 
or  a  prosthetic  piece.  The  wire  spring  is 
strong  and  simple,  and  while  holding  firmly 
can  easily  be  exchanged.  The  only  disadvan- 
tage is  the  possibility  of  a  revolution  of  the 
pin  in  the  tube.  In  bridges  this  is  of  no 
account ;  in  pivot-teeth  this  danger  can  be 
avoided  in  different  ways,  especially  by  unit- 
ing at  least  half  of  a  root-cap  with  the  crown. 
For  thick  pivots  18-karat  gold  or  even  dental 
alloy,  for  thinner  ones  twenty  per  cent,  plat- 
ino-iridium  can  be  used.  For  the  springs  the 
following  IS-karat  alloy  of  gold  and  platinum 
is  advisable:  Fine  gold  18,  copper  4,  silTer 
1,  platinum  1.  According  to  the  material 
used  for  the  pivot,  the  tube  may  be  made  of 
18-karat  gold,  dental  alloy,  or  platino-iri- 
dium. — ZmLEB,  Deutsche  ZahnSrztliche  Zeit- 
vng. 

Preparing  a  Cast  Inlay  In  Large  Re^ 
torationg,  where  a  Badly  Decayed  Root 
must  be  Employed  as  Anchorage. — Pre- 
pare the  root  by  excavating  all  of  the  carious 
dentin,  and  then  ream  out  the  canal  until 
solid  tooth-substance  is  reached,  and  the  mar- 
gins are  well  defined;  having  accomplished 
this,  select  a  Justi,  White,  Brewster,  Davis, 
or  other  detachable  pin  crown  suitable  for  the 
case,  fit  the  pin  to  place,  and  after  havii^ 
done  any  necessary  grinding  to  fit  the  crown 
to  place,  vaselin  the  gingival  portion,  soften 
a  small  piece  of  inlay  wax,  press  down  around 
the  pin  and  gingival  surlace  of  the  crown, 
pass  this  through  the  fiame  and  press  to  place, 
having  the  root-canal  moist  so  that  the  wax 
can  be  easily  withdrawn.  After  chilling,  with- 
draw, trim  off  any  excess  of  wax,  and  replace 
in  the  canal  to  make  sure  that  the  wax  has 
not  become  distorted  in  the  carving  process. 
After  you  have  ascertained  that  the  crown  is 
in  correct  position,  again  withdraw  and  place 
the  sprue-pin  in  position  by  heating  the  pin 
and  carefully  inserting  into  the  wax  at  a 
convenient  point,  usually  on  the  gingivo-Hn- 
gual  aspect;  again  insert  the  crown  into  the 
root-canal  with  the  sprue-pin  in  place,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  sure  that  the  wax  has  not  been 
distorted  in  inserting  the  heated  sprue-pin. 
Remove,  separate  the  crown  from  the  wax, 
invest,  and  after  carefully  diying  out  and 
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tmrning  oat  the  wax,  eaat  dther  by  the  stMuu, 
compressed  tir  or,  better  still,  the  Twninni  or 
sDction  method.— B.  H.  Kkbsuw,  Bur. 

How  to  Copper-CMt  A]aiiiiiium.-^Fre- 
psre  a  bath  with  30  parte  of  sulfate  Of  cop- 
per, 30  parts  of  cteam  of  tartar,  and  £6  parts 
of  soda  in  1000  parts  of  water.  After  tbor- 
onglily  cleaning,  the  objects  to  be  copper-ooated 
are  immei^ied  in  this  bath. — Le  Lahoratoire 
et  le  Progrie  Dentoire. 

Selection  of  Teeth  for  Small  Mouths. — 

In  many  cases  of  selecting  teeth  for  a  small 
mouth  it  is  difficult  to  secure  properly  formed 
molars,  as  the  manufacturer  generally  re- 
dnces  the  size  of  the  molars  to  correspond 
with  the  incisors,  thereby  losing  almost  en- 
tirely the  proper  function  of  these  teeth.  It 
is  advisable  in  such  cases,  whenever  possible, 
to  select  the  incisors,  canines,  and  bicuspids 
from  a  small  set  and  the  molars  from  a  larger 
set,  thereby  securing  a  good  surface  for  masti- 
cation.— ^W.  J.  Whiteiuit,  Odontoblast. 

Ciuslflaitlon  of  CavKles.— A  simple 
dtasifie*tion  of  cavities  that  will  indicate  the 
cause  vl  deeay,  jn^paration  and  outline  oi 
eavify  and  inslxumentation  tiiereof,  la  pref- 
erable to  the  preralent  one  which  simply 
dassiflea  cavities  according  to  tiie  surface  on 
which  they  ooenr,  and  give  us  no  guide  for 
Uie  difference  in  treatment.  The  former  eom- 
pler  classification  gives  us  also  the  coofuaing 
number  of  twenty  dasses  of  cavities  to  be 
considered. 

^e  classification  we  deem  preferable  has 
bnt  three  graeral  classes,  each  having  two 
subdivisions: 

CUue  I.  Cavities  on  any  snrf  ace  other  than 
ths  approximal.  (a)  Cavities  arising  from 
itmctural  imperfectioiis,  as  pita  and  fissures, 
(b)  Cavities  in  the  gingival  third — not  pit 
cavities  of  the  labial,  buccal,  and  lingual  sur- 
faces. 

Class  //.  Cavities  on  the  approximal  sur- 
faces of  incisors  and  canines,  (a)  Those  not 
involving  the  incisal  angle,  (b)  Those  requir- 
iag  the  restoration  of  ttte  Incisal  angle. 

OUuM  III.  Cavities  starting  on  the  approxi- 
mal enrfaees  of  bicuspids  and  molars,  (a) 
llKNe  not  involving  the  occlusal  surface.  <b) 
Those  that  do  involve  the  oeclusal  surface. 

Class  I  (a)  cavitiM  are  always  on  clean 
surfiuies,  require  no  extension  of  their  mar- 
ginal outline  for  prevention  of  re-deeay,  no 
separation  or  clamps,  and  can  be  prepared 
entirely  by  the  use  of  the  bur,  if  desired. 

All  cavities  other  tiian  class  I  (a)  are  on 
unclean  surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Class  I  (b)  eases 


usually  require  the  application  of  tlw  rubber- 
dam  clamp;  and  elaases  II  and  III  require 
the  separator.  Cavities  of  class  III  require 
a  number  of  special  forms  of  instmmente  for 
thcdr  proper  separation. 

The  gingival  mar^s  of  class  I  (b),  class 
n,  and  class  III  cavities  should  be  extended 
boieath  the  gum  margin;  and  all  the  otiier 
margins  of  these  cavities  must  be  extended  to 
self-cleansing  surfaces,  or  In  other  words,  to 
surftuica  that  are  swept  by  the  tongue,  cheeks, 
Or  the  food  in  mastication. 

The  margins  of  class  I  (a)  cavities,  owing 
to  their  being  on  clean  surfaces,  need  no  ex- 
tension other  than  is  required  to  obtain  a 
proper  finish  to  the  filling. 

With  the  foregoing  principles  clearly  under- 
stood, it  is  readily  seen  that  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration  in  tiie  preparation  of  a  cav- 
ity fa  the  location  of  the  cavity  outlines.  TioA 
should  be  determined  first,  and  the  rest  of  the 
cavity  preparation  made  to  «>nform  thereto. 
— ^H.  B.  Fbibbili.,  Denial  Fonm. 

An  Anulgamator,  a  Mechanical  Device 
for  Amalgamattng  Alloys.— The  late  Hr. 
Thomas  Fletcher  was  the  first  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  advantages  of  amalgamating 
alloys  for  filling  by  shaking  them  in  a  glass 
tube.  It  is  claimed  for  amalgam  made  in  tliis 
manner  that  more  perfect  amalgamation  is  ef- 
fected, it  being  impossible  for  particles  of 
metal  to  become  burnished  as  may  occur  when 
force  is  applied  in  a  mortar.  This  and  other 
methods,  however,  involve  a  certain  expendi- 
ture of  time  on  the  part  of  the  operator  or 
his  assistant. 

The  apparatus  designed  consists  of  a  dock- 
work  motor,  which  imparts  movement  to  a 
pendulum  carrying  a  small  glass  tube,  this 
movement  being  as  much  as  possible  like  that 
of  the  hand  and  wrist  when  shaking  a  tube. 
This  apparatus  is  termed  an  amalgamator,  and 
it  has  proved  most  useful  in  practice,  for  by 
its  aid  a  perfect  mix  may  be  obtained  ready 
at  any  desired  time. 

The  proportions  of  alloy  and  mercury  being 
weighed,  or  measured  with  Mr.  W.  J.  May's 
apparatus  or  TullocVs  spoon,  are  placed  in 
the  tube  and  tiie  motor  is  started.  An  oper- 
ator knowing  how  long  the  particular  make 
of  all<7  he  prefers  tak«  to  amalgamate,  mi^ 
have  this  ready  for  use  by  the  time  the 
pr^aration  of  the  cavity  is  completed.  The 
mix  is  sufficiently  amalgamated  when  it  haa 
the  appearance  of  coarse  gunpowder,  but  if 
left  sufficiently  long  can  be  worked  up  into 
a  ball. 

l^is  apparatus,  if  attached  to  an  electric 
engine,  lathe,  or  water  motor,  may  be  found 
useful  as  a  time-saver,  and  being  an  instru- 
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ment  of  precision,  is  snitablfl  in  all  casea  where 
it  is  desired  to  carry  out  experimental  work, 
as  hy  its  aid  alloys  may  be  amalgamated  at  a 
definite  speed,  and  for  ft  definite  time. — ^W. 
Fbanois  Micr.TjcB8H,  ProeetdliHgt  of  Jioyal  BO' 
dtty  of  Medioine. 

Treatment  of  Maxillary  Sioiultls.— The 

principle  of  treatment  of  maxillary  empyema 
consista  in  treating  the  infected  carity  through 
the  nasal  passage,  which  is  the  natural  com- 
munication with  the  nose,  and  in  avoiding 
the  production  of  a  new  and  persistent  com- 
munication with  the  bucco-ph8,ryngeal  eaviiy. 
Becent  and  light  cases  are  first  syringed 
through  the  median  meatus.  In  old  suppura- 
tions with  fetid  odor  and  thick  secretions,  the 
opening  of  the  sinus  into  the  median  meatus 
must  be  enlarged  by  perforating,  if  necessary, 
the  turbinated  bone  and  the  inferior  meati, 
according  to  Sethi's  method.  In  chronio  and 
serious  cases  a  wide  opening  of  the  canine 
fossa  is  indicated.  After  inspecting  and  cu- 
retting the  cavity  and  producing  a  wide 
counter-opening  into  the  median  meatus,  the 
perforation  is  carefully  closed.  Subsequent 
treatment  is  again  administered  through  the 
median  meatus.  Only  in  cases  where  nasal 
stenosis  is  so  pronounced  as  to  render  nasal 
treatment  absolutely  imptMsibl^  or  when 
patients  with  distant  doinicil«  cannot  them- 


selves syringe  their  sinuses  through  the  me- 
dian meatus,  treatment  is  to  be  administered 
through  the  buccal  opening  (alveolar  orifloe). 
Gerber  condemns  Lue-Caldwell's  method  of  de- 
priving the  patient  of  his  inferior  turbinated 
bone,  and  of  exposing  him  to  the  discomforta 
of  an  artificial  atrophic  rhinitis  with  subae- 
qumt  abundant  scabs. — QuiiumM  Th4m- 
pmtti^ue  per  Lt*  Aimalet  Dtntaim. 

Tabe  T«cth  In  Artificial  Dentiires. — 
With  regard  to  the  kind  of  tooth  used  for 
many  cases  of  artificial  dentures,  no  otlrn 
tooth  has  so  many  structural  advantages  as 
the  tube  tooth.  The  splendid  work  done  with 
it  by  English  dentists  in  the  past  has  not 
been  excelled  in  any  country  as  to  fine,  simple, 
strong,  and  accurate  craftsmanship.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has  fallen  a  good 
deal  into  disuse,  chiefly  from  the  same  causea 
as  have  vitiated  other  arts,  the  craving  for 
cheapness,  and  the  universal  stress  of  com- 
mercialism. 

The  only  adverse  criticism  ventured  on  past 
work  with  tube  teeth  is  that  they  were  often 
too  zealously  pressed  into  service  in  the  at- 
tempt to  make  good  the  considerable  loss  of 
gum  by  using  a  very  long-nedced  tooth,  the 
result  being  objecti<mable  in  appearance  and 
somewhat  uneleanly.— D.  M.  toaw,  Detttal 
Beeord. 


OBITUARY. 


DR.  I.UI8  LANE  DUKBAB. 

Died,  at  his  home  in  Belvedere,  Cel.,  on 
Wednesday  morning,  December  80,  1908, 
Lms  Laitk  DciTEuui,  D.D.S.,  in  his  sixtieth 
year. 

While  Dr.  Dunbar  had  not  been  in  robust 
health  for  some  months  before,  the  end  came 
as  a  great  surprise  and  very  quickly,  as  he 
had  devoted  the  day  before  to  work  in  his 
office  and  had  not  complained  of  anything  un- 
usual up  to  a  few  minutes  before  his  death. 

He  was  bom  In  Evansville,  Ind.,  September 
1,  1849,  and  in  1863  went  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  attended  the  public  schools,  and  then 
St.  Mary's  College.  He  later  went  to  Ohio, 
being  graduated  in  dentistry  from  the  Ohio 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  in  1874»  returning 
thm  to  California. 

Dr.  Dunbar  was  one  of  the  early  praetitioa- 


ers  of  dentistry  of  that  state,  having  located 
in  San  Francisco  thirty-five  years  ago.  He 
early  reached  a  prominent  and  enviable  posi- 
tion in  the  profession,  and  for  a  great  many 
years  was  an  active  member  in  different  den- 
tal societies  and  educational  work. 

Aside  from  his  chosen  life-work  of  dental 
practice  which  engaged  so  much  of  his  time 
and  attention,  he  was  no  less  devoted  to  the 
Dental  Department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, becoming  Identified  with  it  at  tha 
time  of  its  organization  in  1882.  He  gave 
freely  of  both  bis  time  and  energy  in  its 
interest  for  a  great  many  years,  and  kept  in 
touch  with  it,  enjoying  an  honored  position 
on  its  staff  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
served  it  in  different  capacities,  first  as  clini- 
cal instructor,  1882-84,  then  as  professor  ot 
pathology  and  therapentica,  in  1885,  and  from 
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18S8  to  1899  u  profesMnr  of  operative  den- 
tistry and  dental  hletology.  He  was  re-elected 
deto  of  the  coUc^  each  year  from  1889  to 
1899.  From  the  laet-named  date  to  the  end 
of  hie  life  he  occupied  the  position  of  emeritus 
profenoT  of  t^Mratire  dentistzy. 


He  was  a  member  of  the  California  State 
Dental  Association,  of  the  Freemasons,  and  a 
life-member  of  Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity. 

In  1874,  he  married  Miss  Jennie  McLaugh- 
lin, who  Burnves  him,  together  with  their  son, 
Stewart  Boyd  Dunbar. 


SOCIETY  NOTES  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


XATIONAIi  DEKTAIi  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Tax  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
ti(mal  Dental  Aaeodalion  will  be  held  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  March  SO  and  81,  and 
April  I  and  2,  1909. 

OritanlaatloB  of  SeotloBS. 

SnmoiT  I. 

PrMthetie  DenUatry,  Crown  and  Bridge 
Work,  OrtkodontiOt  MetaUwrgjf,  Ok«m<f fry, 
and  AUted  Buhjtet*. 

Habbt  K.  Kkxset,  Ohainnan,  Common* 
wealth  Bank  Bldg.,  Baltimon,  Md. 

H.  H.  JoHVSON,  Fiee-ohatman,  S06  Sec- 
ond st,  Macon,  Go. 

J.  8.  Spumkok,  decretory,  Hillsbon^  N.  0. 

SnonoH  IL 

Openiftoe  Danfivfry,  TSlimontAaiuro,  Lttora- 
ture,  Dental  Education^  mid  AJUed  Suh- 
ject9. 

W.  O.  EBmsozx,  Cfhairman,  800  Bchofleld 
Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

R.  H.  W^JODK,  Vioo-ohairman,  231  Main 
■t,  Norfolk,  Va. 

L.  L.  Bab^^  Seeretary,  311  Summit  ave., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

BmrraaHL 

Orel  Burgery,  Anatomy,  Phywioloffy,  BiatoU 
ogy,  Pathology,  Etiology,  Hygiene,  Prophy- 
locii,  Materia  Medioa,  and  Allied  Bubjeots. 
C  0.  AiXER,   Ohairmanj   lUalto  Bldg., 

Kansas  City,  Ma 


J.  E.  Chaoe,  Vioo'durirmaai,  Oeala,  Fla. 
J.  W.  Hull,  Beeretary,  Altman  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

y.  E.  Tdbneb,  Pretidont, 
Baleigh.  N.  a 

Ceas.  8.  BmuB,  SeoVi 

BnlTalo,  N.  T. 


PROORAM. 

Dra.  James  McManus,  Hartford,  Conn.,  £. 
C.  Kirk,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  L.  Q.  Noel. 
Nashville,  Xenn.,  will  present  essi^s  at  the 
general  session. 

The  following  partial  program  of  the  sec-  , 
tions  is  announced: 

SeotloA  I. 

"The  Development  of  the  Face."  By  Mar- 
tin S.  Dewey,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

"The  Behavior  of  Certain  Metals  in  the 
Mouth."   By  C.  J.  Orieres,  Baltimore,  Md. 

"Crown  and  Bridge  Work."  By  H.  H. 
Johnson,  Macon,  6a. 

SeetloK  II. 

"Dental  Education."  By  Herbert  L. 
Wheeler,  New  York,  N.  T. 

"The  Elimination  of  Fear  in  the  Practice 
of  Dentistry."  By  W.  T.  Jackman,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

"On  Operative  DentiBtiy."  By  J.  R,  Calla- 
han, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"On  Nomenclature."  By  S.  D.  Rubles, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
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Section  III. 

"Dental  Literature."  By  G.  S.  Vann, 
Gtedsden,  Ala. 

"CknnparatiTe  Anatoiny."  By  A.  H. 
TbompBon,  Topeka,  Emiu. 

A  complete  list  of  the  sections,  with  a  full 
list  of  clinics,  railway  rates,  etc.,  will  be  an- 
nounoed  in  the  next  issae  of  this  journal. 

All  preparations  for  the  meeting  are  well 
advanced,  and  a  large  attendance  is  assured. 


At  the  1908  meeting,  the  National  Dental 
AsBoeiation  adopted  an  amendment  malcing 
all  members  in  good  standing  in  their  state 

dental  societies,  or  their  allied  societies,  eligi- 
ble to  membership  in  this  association,  by  pre- 
senting to  the  proper  authorities  at  the  reg- 
ular meeting  a  certificate  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  any  such  society. 

Those  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  their 
privileges  under  said  amendment  should  act 
promptly,  as  the  National  Association  meets 
early  next  year,  the  last  Tuesday  of  March, 
1909,  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 

BlanJcB  can  be  secured  from  the  secretaries 
of  the  various  state  dental  soci^es  or  the 
undenigned. 

H.  C.  Bbown,  Corresponding  Sec'y, 
186  E.  State  st.  Columbus,  O. 


INSTITUTE  OF  DENTAl,  PEDA- 
GOGICS. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  during 
the  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute  of  Dental  Pedagogics,  held  in  the 
Planters  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  30, 
1908,  to  January  1,  1909:  Ellison  Hillyer, 
BrookljTi,  N.  Y,,  president;  John  Q.  Byram, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  vice-president;  B.  E. 
Lisclier,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Becretary-treasurer ; 
D.  H.  Squire,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  member  of  Ex- 
ecutive Board;  H.  E.  Friesell,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
member  of  Commission  on  Text-books. 

The  next  place  of  meeting  will  be  Toronto, 
Can.,  December  28  to  30,  1009. 

B.  E.  LiSCHEB,  Secretary -Treasurer. 


AMEBICAK  NATIONAIi 
MITTBB  OX  FIFTH  tNTKRNi 
TIONAIi  DEKTAIi  COXGl 

To  BE  HEU>  AT  BKBLIN,  AnOUBI  19N. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  OooBcfl:! 
the   National   Dental   Association  held 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Saturday,  October  10, 
the  following  were  appointed  as  the 
National  Committee,  to  forward  the  work  i 
the  Fifth  International  Congress  and  pr 
for  the  representation  of  American  dentis 
at  that  congress — to  be  held  in  Berlin, 
August  1900: 

Amerlram  If»tloa«l  Oomasltlec. 

Edward  0.  Kirk,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ek^ 
Burton  Lee  Thorpe,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ase*! 
Truman  W.  Brophy,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  VV.  Harlan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Holly  Smith,  Baltimore,  Md. 
G.  E.  Savage,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Wm.  Carr,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
W.  W.  Walker,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J.  D.  Patterson,  Kansas  City,  3fo. 
Gordon  White,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Chas.  R.  Turner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chas.  McManus,  Hartford,  Conn. 
G.  V.  I.  Brown,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
N.  S.  HofT,  Ann  Harbor,  Mich. 
F.  E.  Ball,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
L.  P.  Dotterer,  COiarleston,  S.  C. 
Eugene  H.  Smith,  Boston,  Mass. 
Chas.  L.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

COUUITTEE  Oir  ESSATS. 

Edward  C.  Kirk,  chairman. 
Burton  Lee  Thorpe,  aeeretarj/. 
L.  P.  Dotterer. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CUNICS. 

Wm.  Carr,  ehairman. 
J.  D.  Patterson,  secretary. 
Chas.  L.  Alexander. 


JLIjIXOIS  STATE  DENTAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  forty-flfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Dental  Society  will  be  held  at  Dan- 
ville, May  11,  12.  13,  and  14,  1909. 

R.  J.  Hood,  Sec'y, 
Sparta,  Illinois. 
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VATIONAJ4  ABSOCIATIOX  OF 

DENTAIi  FACULTIES. 

Tmi  National  ABSoeiation  of  Dental  Faenl- 
tist  will  hold  their  annual  meeting  in  opnnee- 
tian  Tith  the  National  Aaaoeiation  of  Dental 
baminen  in  the  Hotel  Ghamberlaln,  Old 
Fdnt  Comfort,  Va.,  August  2,  3,  and  4,  190^ 
""wimwwritig  at  10  A.lf . 

Ratee  will  be  the  same  as  the  National  Aa- 
aoeiation of  Dental  Examinen.  Bailroad  and 
etaamdiip  rates  will  be  given  at  a  later  date. 

B.  HoLLT  SiOTH,  OliairmaH. 


NATION AIj  association  OF 
DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 

The  twenty-Beventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Chamberlain,  Old 
FtMBt  Gcmiforty  Va.,  the  first  session  opening 
at  10  o'clock  Monday,  August  2,  1900, 
and  continuing  during  the  3d  and  4th. 

The  result  of  the  maU  vote  by  the  commit- 
tee to  ascertain  the  consensus  of  opinion  as 
to  place  and  date,  from  October  10th  to  the 
pTcaeot  date,  was  ninety-one  votes  for  Old 
Point  Comfort  the  first  three  days  of  August, 
thirteen  for  Birmin|^m  in  March,  seven  for 
Birmin^uim  in  July;  the  president  has  there- 
fon  selected  Old  Point  Comfort 

The  rates  will  be:  American  plan  f3.00 
per  da;  without  bath  and  $4.00  per  day  with 
bath.  Large  and  commodious  meeting- rooms 
will  be  furnished  free.  Railroad  and  steam- 
ship rates  will  be  famished  at  a  later  date. 

Chab.  a  Mbbcti,  Seo'y. 


ACADEMY  OE  STOMATOLOGY. 

FirnaczvTB  AitifiTEBaABT. 

Ok  February  IB,  1909,  the  fifteenth  aaai- 
TOHuy  of  the  fmmding  of  the  Acaden^  of 
Stomatology  will  be  held  at  the  Coll^  of 

Physicians,  Philadelphia.  It  is  to  be  a  meet^ 
ing  of  unusual  interest,  where  dentists  and 
niedical  men  of  national  repute  will  take  part. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  will  be  tri- 
fsdal  neuralgia.  Dr.  J.  Bethune  Stein  of 
Nnr  York  will  report  on  some  vivisection 
eqieriments  and  show  some  lantern  slidea, 
where  the  inferior  dental  canal  of  a  dog  has 
TOL.  LI. — 20 


been  extirpated,  care  being  taken  to  leave  the 
tipe  <rf  the  adjacent  roots  untouched.  Ha 
will  Uun  by  slides  denumstrate  whether  or 
not  the  pulps  have  been  affected  In  a  patii- 
ological  way  as  to  their  nervous  and  blood 
supply. 

Dr.  Truman  W.  Brophy  of  Chicago,  who 
in  the  course  of  his  surgical  operations  has 
empl(^ed  this  same  experiment  on  human 
beings  and  has  found  under  these  condltioui 
tiiat  the  pulpa  of  the  teeth  next  to  the  ex- 
tirpated canal  are  not  neoeesarily  deatn^ed, 
will  give  a  fifteen-minute  paper  on  the  pe- 
ripheral causes  of  trifacial  neuralgia  and  the 
necessary  suigical  procedure  in  its  treatment. 

Dr.  John  B.  Deaver  will  give  a  ten-minute 
paper  on  intracranial  trifacial  neuralgia  and 
the  surgical  treatment  thereof. 

Dr.  John  K.  MItdidl  wilt  give  a  ten-mlnnte 
paper  on  the  i^ptconati^ogy  and  treatment 
frtnn  tiie  general  praetttloner's  point  of  Tier. 

The  diseuBsion  of  these  papers  will  be 
opened  by  many  prominent  men — Dr.  James 
E.  Power  of  Providenoe,  Dr.  I.  Norman 
Broomell,  Dr.  J.  Chalmers  Da  Costa,  and  Dr. 
Morris  J.  Lewis. 

A  oordial  invitatioa  to  attend  is  extended 
to  all  praetititniera  who  an  Intereeted  in  1^ 
subject. 


AHEBICAN  DBNTAIi  SOCIETY 
OP  BUBOPE. 

Thb  thirty-sixth  animal  meeting  d  the 
American  Dental  Society  of  Europe  will  be 
held  in  Wiesbaden,  Gtannany,  on  April  9,  10, 
and  12,  1900.    An  Intereeting  program  ia 

already  assured.  A  most  cordial  invitation 
ia  extMided  to  members  of  the  professicm  to 
be  present 

T.  a.  FATmaoir,  Eon.  8«&j/, 
2  Qnai  dea  Eanx  Yivea,  Genera,  Switnrland. 


COHFUMENTABT  BANQUET  TO 
DB.  C.  E.  BUTIiBK. 

Thk  dental  profession  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
will  give  a  complimentary  dinner  to  one  of  its 
most  honored  members,  Dr.  0.  B.  Butler,  on 
March  11,  1900,  at  the  Hollenden  Hotel,  at  7 
VM.i  in  commemoration  of  the  completion -of 
fifty-one  yean  of  dental  practice  I7  the 
doctor.  Iliis  will  be  a  democratio  affair,  to 
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which  all  ethical  dentists  are  invited.  Ha 
price  per  plate  will  be  within  the  reach  of 
all.  Those  desiring  a  plaoe  at  the  banquet 
will  kindly  notify  the  secretary  at  Inut  ten 
days  before. 

8.  B.  Itewxr,  BM^Vf 
Lennox  Bldg.,  derolaiid,  Ohio. 


DEIjTA  BIGMA  DEIjTA  fbater- 

At  Seattle  Exposition. 
The  Seattle  Auxiliary  wishes  to  announce 
the  annual  Supreme  Chapter  meeting  of 
Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fiatmiily  in  Seattle,  on 
Jnly  21,  22.  and  23,  1900.  July  24Ui  will 
be  "Delta  Sigma  Delta  di^'  at  the  Alaslca- 
Yukon-Paeiflo  Exposition. 

O.  F.  Fiset,  Hiitorian. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFAIjO  DEX- 
TAIj  AZiUMXI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  and  clinic  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Dental  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Buffalo  will  be  held 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  February  19  and 
20,  1909,  in  the  dental  building.  An  excellent 
program  is  being  prepared.  All  graduates 
and  ethical  practitioners  are  invited  to  at- 
tend and  participate  in  the  meeting. 

Habbt  F.  Takkeb,  President, 

Abbam  Hoffman,  Ch'man  Ewec.  Com., 

Gbo.  B.  MncBKLL,  Seo'tft 

483  Main  st,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ST.,  LOUIS  DBNTAIj  COLLEGE 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  St.  Louia 
Dental  College  (formerly  Marion-Sims),  will 
hold  their  annual  clinic  at  the  college  build- 
ing Grand  ave.  and  Caroline  st,  about  May 
aoth  or  26th. 

An  excellent  program  is  being  prepared. 
Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  clin- 
ical program. 

All  ethical  members  of  the  profession  are 
cordially  invited  to  be  prelsent.  Program 
and  exact  date  to  be  published  in  later  issues 
of  this  journal. 

8.  T.  McMillut,  President. ' 
John  B.  (yBaiEN,  Oh'm  PubUoit]/  Committee, 
07fllA  Etzel  ave.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


ST.  LOUIS  SOCIETY  OF  DENTAL 
SCIENCE. 

The  St.  Louis  Society  of  Dental  Science, 
at  the  December  meeting,  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers:  W.  E.  Brown,  president; 
Clarence  O.  Simpson,  vice-president;  G.  B. 
Houm,  secretary}  C.  &.  Dunham,  treunier; 
J.  B.  Winkdmeyer,  ourator.  BxeentiTe  Okb- 
mittee— E.  E.  Havantiek,  O.  H.  Westhoff,  K. 
J.  Lenzen,  Burton  Lee  Thorpe,  J.  B.  Winkel- 
meyer.  Advisory  Council — Q.  A.  Bowman, 
A.  H.  Fuller,  D.  O.  M.  Le  Cnm,  Richard 
Summa,  W.  L.  Whipple,  H.  F.  Chuiel,  and 
£.  P.  Dameron. 

G.  E.  HovBN,  Sec'jff 
725  Metropolitan  bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BEADING  DENTAL  SOCIETir. 

At  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the 

Reading  Dental  Society,  held  in  Reading,  Pa., 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  Wm.  Meter,  president;  C.  S.  Mogel, 
vice-president;  Geo.  S.  Schlegel,  secretary; 
John  T.  Bair,  treasurer.  Executive  Commit- 
tee—Geo.  F.  De  Long  (chairman),  O.  J. 
Specker,  and  C.  B.  Grim. 

Qko.  S.  Sohuqbi^  fiae*y. 


FIBST  DISTRICT  (MICH).  DflOT- 
TAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  all-day  clinic  of  the  Pint  Dis- 
trict Dental  Society,  state  of  Michigan,  will 
be  held  on  Saturday,  February  13,  1909,  at 
Detroit.    For  particulars  address 

J.  A.  Walxeb,  jSec'y, 
284  Gr.  River  ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


COLORADO  COLLEGE  OF  DEN- 
TAL SURGERY. 

The  annual  midwinter  clinic  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Colorado  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  and  the  Denver  Dental  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  college  buildinj^  Febmaty 
11,  12,  and  13,  1908.  All  ethical  dentists  are 
invited  to  attend  and  take  part.  For  particu- 
lars address  ■ 

A.  W.  Stabbuok, 
14tb  and  Arapahoe  sts.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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JOSSISBIFPI  DKNTAIi  A8SOCIA- 
TIOK. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  lAia- 
■ivippi  Dental  Aaeociation  will  t>e  held  in 
Nfttehes.  May  11,  12,  and  13, 1009. 

L.  B.  FuoB.  fieo'y, 
Corinth,  JSaa. 


8tat£  university  of  iowa, 
DENTAIj  dbpaetmbnt. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Auociation  of  the  College  of  Dentistry  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  will  be  held  March 
9  and  10.  1909,  in  the  dental  college  huilding 
at  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  A  profitable  meeting  is 
aaiured,  with  good  clinics  and  papers.  All 
•thical  practitioners  are  requested  to  reserfs 
the  dates  and  plan  to  be  present. 

Leon  L.  Bbaitson,  Beo'y, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


ARinr  DENTAI.  COBFB. 

Changes  of  stations  of  dental  surgeons, 
U.  S.  Army,  for  month  ending  January  9, 
1909: 

Alden  Carpenter,  relieved  from  duly  with 
Army  of  Cuban  Pacification,  and  ordered  to 
Fort.  Hancock,  N.  J.,  for  duty. 

Samuel  W.  Hussey,  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence f6r  one  month,  twenty-three  day*. 

John  D.  MilHkin,  sailed  fnmt  San  Fnm- 
cisco,  Cal.,  January  S,  190ff,  on  the  "Thomas," 
for  duty  in  the  Philippines  Division. 

George  £.  Stallman,  left  Fort  HUl,  Okla- 
homa, for  dtt^  at  Fort  Sam  Huston,  Taus. 

Edwin  P.  l^gnor,  left  Fort  Howard,  Md., 
and  arrived  at  Fort  lleHenry,  Md.,  for  duty; 
left  Fort  McHenry,  Md.,  for  dut^  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Va. 

Jean  C.  Whinnery,  left  Port  Ward,  Wash- 
ington, lor  duty  at  Fort  Qeorge  Wright, 
Washington. 


MOmcOUTH  COUKTY  {N.  J.) 
BBNTAIi  SOCIIETT. 

Thi  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Mon- 
mouth County  Dental  Society  was  held  at  the 
Globe  Hotel,  Bed  Bank,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  January  6,  1909. 

After  the  usual  banquet  an  essay  was  read 
by  Dr.  R.  W.  Jewett  of  Red  Bank,  N.  J., 
oa  "Nitrous  Ozid."  Also  a  demonstration  was 
given  on  ''GoI<Meaf  Beating,"  by  Mr.  Frank 
Chadwiek,  also  of  Red  Bank. 

A  large  number  of  members  were  present 
from  Red  Bank,  Long  Branch,  and  Asbuty 
Park. 

HnBEBT  E.  WnjJAUB,  JSeo'y, 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


MXN^KSOTA  BOABB  OF  £XAM- 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
Board  of  Examiners  for  the  examination  of 
applicants  for  license  to  practice  dentistry  in 
Minnesota  will  be  held  at  the  dental  depart- 
ment of  the  State  University  in  Minneapolis, 
beginning  on  March  9,  1909,  at  9  A.H. 

All  applications  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  secretary  by  March  1,  1909.  For  further 
information  address 

Gbo.  S.  Toi»,  B9<^y, 
Lake  City,  Minn. 


VXBM ONT  STATE  jyKNTAJL 
SOCIETY. 

Thk  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Ver- 
mont State  Dsotal  Society  will  be  held  at 
Hotel  Berwick,  Rutland,  Vt.,  May  19,  20,  and 
81,  1909.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
aU. 

Thomas  Moumd,  Sec'y, 
Rutland.  Vt. 


NEW  JEBSEY  BOARD  OF  REGIS- 
TRATION". 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Registra- 
tion and  Examination  in  Dentistry  will  hold 
their  semi-annual  examination  in  tiie  Assem- 
bly chamber  of  the  State-house,  Trenttm,  N. 
J.,  beginning  Tuesday,  July  6,  1909,  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  7th  and  8th. 

Practical  examination  will  be  held  on  the 
6th,  theoretical  examination  on  the  7th  and 
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8ih.  Practical  work  conBlsts  of  Botdering  a 
gold  or  silver  plate,  one  gold  filling,  and  on« 
amalgam  filling.  The  gold  filling  most  b« 
aa  approziiaal  one,  witii  an  approziinatuig 
tooth  in  position. 

Gandidataa  are  requested  to  bring  thdr  pa- 
tient*.   Fbotogra|di  and  preliminary  creden- 


tials must  accompany  the  application.  Ses- 
eions  b^fin  promptly  at  S  ajl,  each  day. 

Applications  must  be  in  hands  of  the  secre- 
tary ten  days  prior  to  the  examination. 

Chabum  a.  Uxeeeb,  DJi.S^  fieo'y, 
29  Fnlton  at,  Nnnurk,  N.  J. 


UNITED  STATES  PATENTS 

PBKTAININa  OB  APFLIOABLB  TO  DBNTISTRT 
ISSUED  DUBINO  DSGBMBEK  1908. 


Deomber  1. 
No.  906,1S2»  to  R.  A.  Baooh.  Adjustable  file 
handle. 

No.  006,360,  to  H.  F.  Robeets.  Disinfector 

for  dentists'  cu^idors. 
No.  006,447,  to  JuLiUB  Mkttz.  Attaehmoit 

for  (diairs. 

Na  906^,  to  0.  a  Sadikb.   Sand  or  abra- 

bItc  paper  holder. 
No.  90S,470,  to  RODOXV  Stkoba.   Hinge  for 

dental  articulators. 

No.  006,S3S,  to  E.  E.  Houcbb.    Dental  Ap- 
pliance. 

No.  006,725,  to  Ahgtjs  MaoPwo.  Powder  re- 
ceptacle. 

Deoemher  8. 
No.  eOS,886,  to  J.  H.  Kimnr.  Tboth-brosh. 
No.  006,113,  to  E.  F.  GuBxra.  FleocUile  shaft. 
No.  006.315,  to  B.  R.  SiBEBr.  Chuck. 
No.  906,383,  to  C.  G.  Cabboix  and  Wh.  U. 
ADAua.    Solder  for  aliuninum. 

December  IS. 

No.  906,556,  to  Fbaitk  C.  Pkbkinb.  Vnlean- 
iser. 


No.  906,637,  to  Habbt  B.  Laxbbbt.  Alu- 
minum solder. 

No.  006,801.  to  Edwabd  HniKKT.  Detachable 
handle  for  pans. 

No.  006^60,  to  C.  B.  GEHBDciuk  Dental  tool- 
holder. 

No.  906,911,  to  P.  B.  MoCnuouan.  Tooth 
crown  or  plate  and  swaging  deries 

therefor. 

No.  907,003,  to  R.  T.  BuBirm.  Dental  In- 
stniment. 

December  X3t. 
Ko.  907,386,  to  L.  B.  ErBun.  Artifldal  tooth. 

Deoember  29. 
No.  007,815,  to  J.  F.  Ebuuet.  Dental  plnggsr. 
No.  907,888,  to  W.  J.  Rbtnouis.  Dental 
punch. 

No.  907,940,  to  E.  H.  Baixou.  Artificial 
tooth. 

No.  008,066,  to  P.  S.  Whitnkt.  Dental  ap- 
pliance. 

No.  908,312,  to  F.  NB)EBi£Air.  Cuspidor. 
No.  908,886,  to  A.  W.  Sctbauv.  Wrist  jf^t 
for  dental  en^^na. 
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60M£  COX8IDBRATIOK8  CONCEBKIKG  THE  FORMS  OF  ARTI- 
FICIAIi  BICUSPID  AND  MOIiAB  TGBTH. 


Bjr  CHARLES  R.  TVRHER,  DJl.S.,  X.D.,  Fhllsdelplila,  Pa. 


(Read  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting,  Philadelphia, 

June  30,  July  1  and  2,  1908.) 


THE  necessity  for  an  improvement  in 
the  forms  of  artificial  molar  and  bi- 
cuspid teeth  as  generally  obtainable 
at  present  from  the  dental  depots,  which 
has  for  some  time  been  a  subject  of 
thought  on  the  part  of  thrae  interested 
in  the  prosthesis  of  full  dentures,  has 
recently  been  brought  forcibly  to  the  at- 
lention  of  the  profession  in  a  letter  from 
Dr.  J.  Leon  Williams  to  the  editor  of 
Items  of  Interest.  What  the  needs  of 
the  profession  are  in  this  regard  has  not 
as  yet  been  perfectly  determined,  and 
this  problem  must  perforce  be  settled 
before  the  manufacturers  can  undertake 
to  supply  the  demand.  It  is  with  a  view 
to  assisting  in  the  solution  of  this  main 
question,  as  to  what  is  desired  of  these 
teeth,  that  I  am  asking  your  attention  to 
some  considerations  pertaining  to  the 
theoretical  and  empirical  determination 
of  their  forms. 
Speaking  broadly,  we  desire  to  obtain 

VOL.  LI. — 21 


teeth  of  such  form  that  when  mounted 
upon  artificial  dentures  lege  ariis,  they 
shall  be  most  effective  for  purposes  of 
mastication.  As  the  six  anterior  teeth 
of  each  series  are  not  concerned  with 
the  masticatory  functions  of  the  denture 
— having  their  forms  usually  determined 
chiefly  by  considerations  of  appearance — 
they  of  course  are  not  to  be  included  in 
this  discussion. 

It  will  probably  require  no  defense  to 
advance  as  the  major  premise  of  our 
question  that  we  desire  artificial  teeth 
which  in  form  follow  the  general  plan 
of  the  natural  teeth,  so  far  as  that  re- 
lates to  effectiveness,  yet  which  are  al- 
tered as  may  be  necessary  to  adapt  them 
for  use  on  plate  dentures,  where  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  fixed  by  being  embed- 
ded in  ^e  bone  alters  the  conditions  of 
their  operation.  That  the  natural  den- 
ture which  follows  the  general  typal  plan 
for  the  human  masticating  mechanism 
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is  the  most  effective  instrument  for  the 
comminution  of  man's  food  which  has 
been  or  in  all  probability  could  be  de- 
vised, will  hardly  be  disputed.  It  is  but 
one  detail  of  nature's  plan  of  adapting 
the  form  to  the  function,  found  through- 
out the  organic  world.  This  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  masticatory  apparatus  of  every 
animal.  The  mechanical  genesis  of  tooth- 
forms  in  its  relation  to  the  movement  of 
the  mandible  in  the  evolutional  develop- 
ment of  the  various  species  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  has  been  exhaustively 
treated  by  John  Eyder  (^)  and  his  con- 
clusions as  to  the  wonderful  adaptation  of 
each  dental  apparatus  to  the  food  it  is 
destined  to  comminute  serve  as  a  valu- 
able background  to  our  argument. 

THE  HUICAN  DENTAL  MECHANISM. 

The  human  dental  mechanism  in  its 
typal  form  is  worthy  of  our  study,  and 
we  shall  hope  to  get  from  it  much  in- 
formation as  to  the  forms  of  substitutes 
for  its  lost  members.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  few  if  any  natural  dentures 
follow  with  mathematical  precision  this 
typal  plan,  which  is  ideal  rather  than 
real,  and  that  many  nature  dentures  ex- 
ist which  fall  short  of  it  in  many  par- 
ticulars, yet  serve  their  owners  entirely 
satisfactorily.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
the  more  nearly  they  approach  this  ideal, 
the  more  effective  they  are  as  mechanical 
instruments;  and  furthermore,  that  as 
the  artificial  denture  operates  under  far 
less  advantageous  conditions  than  the 
natural  one,  and  as  the  details  of  its 
compliance  with  a  general  typal  mechan- 
ical design  are  under  the  control  of  the 
prostbetist,  it  is  a  logical  conclusion  that 
this  should  he  followed  in  every  instance, 
the  actual  conditions  of  each  case,  of 
course,  modifying  it  to  accord  therewith. 

Let  us  review  briefly  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  human  dental  mechan- 
ism which  are  related  to  the  masticatory 
function.  It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  the  movements  of  which  the  lower 
jaw  is  capable,  in  order  that  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  occlusal  surfaces  of  the 
teeth  during  the  functional  activities  of 
the  mechanism  may  be  understood. 


The  peculiar  character  of  the  temporo- 
mandibular joints  permits  to  the  man- 
dible a  wide  range  of  movement.  There 
are  first  the  movements  of  depression 
and  elevation,  which  have  been  carefully 
investigated  by  Tomes  and  Dolamore  {*). 
In  the  first  of  these  the  path  pursued  by 
the  anterior  end  of  the  mandible  is  ap- 
proximately an  arc  of  a  circle,  the  cen- 
ter of  which  is  distant  therefirom  from 
4J  to  8  inches  and  is  one-half  inch  below 
the  level  of  the  condyle.  The  character 
of  this  path  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  sliding  downward  and  forward  of 
the  condyle  during  the  whole  movement, 
except  at  the  instant  of  beginning.  Com- 
bined with  this  sliding  ^ere  is  a  rota- 
tion of  the  mandible  about  a  horizontal 
axis  passing  through  the  two  condyles. 
On  its  return  to  the  occlusal  position  the 
jaw  pursues  a  path  almost  constantly  an- 
terior to  that  of  opening. 

The  second  pair  of  movements — those 
of  protrusion  and  retraction — have  been 
accurately  described  by  many  investiga- 
tors—Luce(»),  Balkwiil(*),Constant("), 
Campion(*),  and  others.  From  the  oc- 
clusal position  the  jaw  is  slightly  de- 
pressed to  unlock  the  cusps,  and  then 
the  mandible  is  carried  bodily  forward, 
the  condyles  moving  more  or  less  evenly 
downward  and  forward  in  their  fossie. 
It  may  return  to  the  position  of  occlu- 
sion by  a  reverse  of  this  movement. 

The  third  movement,  and  the  one  most 
important  from  a  functional  standpoint, 
is  the  lateral  excursion  of  the  mandible. 
In  this,  one  condyle  remains  in  the  dis- 
tal part  of  its  fossa,  and  the  jaw  rotates 
about  an  approximately  vertical  axu 
passing  through  this  condyle,  the  other 
condyle  being  pulled  downward,  for- 
ward, and  inward  by  the  external  ptery- 
goid muscle  of  that  side.  Since  it  is 
in  the  return  from  this  excursion  that 
most  of  the  crushing  of  the  food  is  done, 
this  movement  is  especially  interesting 
in  its  bearing  on  our  subject. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  OCCLUSAL  SURFACES  OP 
THE  BICUSPIDS  AND  MOLAHS. 

The  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  of  each 
jaw,  when  viewed  from  their  occlusal 
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gorfaces,  are  seen  to  consist  of  a  double 
Kries  of  cusps  with  inten'ening  depres- 
dons  or  fossse  (Fig.  1).  In  the  upper  jaw 
die  lingual  cusps  are  blunt  and  rounded, 
with  their  summits  nearer  the  center  of 
the  teeth,  while  the  buccal  cusps  are 
iharp  and  thin.  The  reverse  of  this  is 
true  of  the  lower  teeth,  the  inner  cusps 
being  the  sharp  ones  and  the  outer  being 
rounded.   When  the  teeth  are  viewed  in 


teeth,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  distance 
between  the  cusps  of  each  row  diminishes 
from  before  backward,  this  being  due  to 
the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  molar 
teeth.  Also,  the  distance  between  the 
inner  and  miter  cusps  of  each  series  de- 
creases as  we  go  backward. 

The  walls  of  the  fossse  are  formed 
laterally  by  the  rows  of  cusps,  and  they 
are  separated  antero-poateriorly  by  the 


Fig.  1. 


Occlusal  view  of  the  teeth,  showing  cusps  and  the  fossft  Into  which  the  latter  fit. 


occlusion,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
definite  fitting  together  of  these  cusps 
and  fossffi,  that  the  rounded  series  of 
cusps  occupy  the  fossae  and  depressions 
in  the  opposing  teeth,  and  that  the  sharp 
cusps  lap  over  the  buccal  and  lingual 
surfaces  of  the  lower  and  upper  teeth  re- 
Bpectiyely.  These  rounded  cusps  fitting 
in  the  fossse  are  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  crushing  ability  of  the 
denture.  In  the  upper  jaw  the  alterna- 
tion of  cusps  and  fossse  is  regular,  but 
in  the  lower  jaw,  when  the  first  molars, 
and  sometimes  the  second  and  third, 
have  five  cusps,  the  disto-buccal  cusp 
shares  the  depression  in  the  upper  series 
with  the  mesio-buccal  cusp  of  the  tooth 
back  of  it. 
Betuming  to  an  occlusal  view  of  these 


marginal  and  triangular  ridges  of  these 
surfaces. 

THE  CURVE  OF  SPBE. 

When  the  teeth  are  viewed  in  occlu- 
sion, it  will  be  noted  that  their  occlusal 
surfaces  assume  the  arc  of  a  circle.  (Fig. 
3.)  A  curved  line  drawn  touching  the 
buccal  cusps  of  the  lower  teeth  will  cor- 
respond more  or  less  accurately  to  the 
arc  of  a  circle.  This  line,  if  continued 
backward,  either  touches  the  anterior 
face  of  the  condyle  or  passes  posteriorly 
to  this  face.  Similarly,  a  line  drawn 
touching  the  lingual  cusps  of  the  upper 
molars  and  bicuspids  touches  the  an- 
terior face  of  the  condyle  or  passes  pos- 
teriorly to  it.   This  is  commonly  called 
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the  curve  of  Spee.  Lines  of  the  upper 
buccal  cuBps  and  lower  lingual  cusps  also 
more  or  less  accurately  follow  a  curved 
line  concentric  with  the  other  lines  men- 
tioned. The  curvature  of  these  lines 
varies  considerably  in  individuals,  and 
has  a  direct  relationship  with  the  path 
pursued  by  the  condyles  in  their  down- 
ward and  forward  excursions.  The  of- 
fice which  this  arrangement  of  the  oc- 
clusal surface  of  the  teeth  serves  is  to 
permit  a  sliding  contact  between  two 
series  of  teeth  during  the  forward  move- 
ment of  the  mandible.  This  has  been 
carefully  investigated  by  Spee(^),  Chris- 
tensen(^),  Walker("),  and  others.  In  the 


tact  of  the  posterior  teeth  is  broken.  It 
is  also  evident  that  after  the  mandible 
has  been  elevated  into  the  incising  rela- 
tion, when  it  is  further  retracted  and 
the  series  of  cusps  come  into  contact  with 
the  walls  of  the  fossa  into  which  they  fit, 
this  sliding  contact  may  be  preserved 
until  the  position  of  occlusion  is  reached. 
The  significance  of  this  characteristic 
will  be  discussed  subsequently. 

RELATIVE  LEVEL  OF  BUCCAL  AND  LXNOCAL 
CUSPS. 

Another  cliaracteristic  of  the  bicuspid 
and  molar  series  of  teeth  is  presented 


FiQ.  2. 


Imaginary  line  marking  the  "curve  of  Spee. 


ideal  arrangement,  the  curve  of  the  occlu- 
sal surfaces  passes  through  the  anterior 
face  of  the  condyle.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  if  the  teeth  were  devoid  of  cusps, 
a  sliding  contact  coutd  be  maintained 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the  mandible.  The 
addition  of  cusps  to  the  occlusal  surfaces 
complicates  the  contact  referred  to,  and 
renders  more  difficult  our  understanding 
of  the  same.  However,  if  we  can  con- 
ceive of  these  surfaces  as  made  up  of 
single  cusps,  each  sliding  upon  the  wall 
of  the  fossa  into  which  it  fits,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  contact  can  be 
continuous  in  such  an  arrangement.  In 
the  normal  denture,  as  soon  as  the  lower 
incisors  begin  to  slide  down  the  lingual 
surface  of  the  upper  incisors,  the  con- 


in  the  difference  in  horizontal  level  of 
their  buccal  and  lingual  cusps.  (Pig.  3.) 
Briefly,  this  consists  in  a  gradual  eleva- 
tion of  the  buccal  cusps  of  both  upper 
and  lower  series  over  their  correspond- 
ing lingual  cusps.  At  the  position  of  the 
upper  first  bicuspid  the  buccal  cusp  is  at 
a  slightly  lower  level  than  the  lingual, 
while  in  the  second  upper  bicuspid  the 
cusps  are  at  practically  the  same  level. 
With  the  first  molar,  the  buccal  cusps 
are  at  a  higher  level  than  the  lingual, 
and  this  difference  in  height  increases 
until  it  is  very  marked  in  the  third  mo- 
lar. In  the  lower  jaw  there  is  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  difference  of 
level  of  the  cusps  from  the  second  bicus- 
pid backward.  (Fig.  4.)  This  is  due  an- 
atomically to  the  difference  in  the  posi- 
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Fig.  3. 


Upper  teeth  showing  gradual  elevation  of  the  buccal  cusps. 


Fio.  4. 


Lover  teeth  showing  gradual  elevation  of  the  buccal  cusps. 
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Fio.  5. 


External  view  of  the  occlusal  relations  of  the  teeth. 


Fig.  0. 


External  view  of  the  relations  of  the  teeth  with  the  mandihle  moved  to  ii 
left  and  the  two  rows  of  left  buccal  cusps  Id  contact. 
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FiQ.  7. 


Intenial  view  of  the  occlusal  relations  of  the  teeth. 


Fio.  8. 


Internal  view  of  the  relatione  of  the  teeth  with  the  mandible  moved  to  the  right, 
showing  the  left  lower  buccal  cusps  in  contact  with  the  left  upper  lingual 
cusps. 
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tion  of  the  long  axes  of  the  teeth^  and  to 
an  actual  difference  in  the  height  of  their 
cusps.  Walker(*)  has  clearly  pointed 
out  the  significance  of  this  arrangement. 
It  is  related  to  the  continuance  of  a 
sliding  contact  between  the  teeth  during 
tiie  lateral  excursion  of  the  mandible, 
and  serves  to  maintain  this  contact  in 
the  following  way;  When  the  mandible 
is  carried  to  the  left,  for  instance,  it 
rotates  about  an  axis,  approximately  ver- 
tical, which  passes  through  the  left  con- 
dyle. If  a  sliding  contact  be  maintained 
between  the  teeth  on  the  left  side,  the 
lower  buccal  cusps  slide  up  the  lingual  in- 
cline of  the  upper  buccal  cusps  until  their 
summits  are  in  contact.  (Fig.  6.)  This 
occurs  also  with  the  lingual  cusps  of  that 
side,  BO  that  a  position  is  attained  in 
which  the  upper  and  lower  series  of  cusps 
are  in  contact,  both  buccally  and  lin- 
gually.  During  this  movement,  on  the 
right  side  the  prominent  lower  buccal 
cusps  slide  up  the  buccal  incline  of  the 
prominent  upper  lingual  cusps,  and  their 
summits  come  into  contact.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  condyle  on  the  right 
side  has  moved  downward  as  well  as  for- 
ward during  this  movement,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  must  be  a  lowering  of 
the  jaw  on  that  side;  by  the  difference 
in  the  relative  height  of  the  buccal  and 
lingual  cusps  the  contact  of  the  cusps  on 
both  sides  of  the  mouth  at  the  same  time 
is  made  possible.  This  is  accomplished 
on  the  left  side  by  the  contact  of  a 
high  and  a  low  cusp  of  each  series  of 
cusps,  while  on  the  right  side  where  the 
descent  of  the  maitdible  has  occurred,  two 
high  series  of  cusps  are  in  contact,  thus 
compensating  for  the  drop  on  that  side. 
In  the  return  to  the  occlusal  position, 
in  which  the  chief  crushing  of  food  takes 
place,  on  the  left  side  the  rounded  buc- 
cal cusps  are  drawn  into  the  upper  fossse 
and  against  the  strong  lingual  cusps  of 
the  upper  teeth. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are 
concerned  only  with  the  movements  of 
the  mandible  during  which  the  teeth  are 
in  contact,  and  wliile  the  actual  crush- 
ing of  the  food  does  not  occur  entirely 
while  the  teeth  are  in  contact,  still  the 
greatest  crushing  stress  Is  exerted  dur- 


ing the  slight  movement  occurring  after 

the  teeth  have  touched  until  they  are 
brought  into  the  occlusal  position. 

Black  ('*)  has  clearly  demonstrated  the 
crushing  efficiency  of  tuberculated  sur- 
faces, and  Head(^')  has  published  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigation  of  the  tritura- 
ting movement  of  tuberculated  surfaces. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  ideal  ar- 
rangement in  which  a  series  of  a  large 
number  of  tubercles  fit  into  fossae,  act- 
ing simultaneously,  is  a  most  efficient 
crushing  apparatus.  The  typal  plan,  then, 
of  the  human  dental  mechanism  con- 
sists of  such  series  of  cusps  or  tubercles, 
which  slide  upon  the  walls  of  their  fos- 
sae during  the  functional  movements  of 
the  apparatus,  and  which  in  the  move- 
ment to  the  position  of  occlusion  are 
made  to  slide  into  these  fossse. 

Ijet  us  briefly  look  at  the  single  cusp 
and  fossa  as  a  crushing  instrument.  A 
cusp  which  is  accurately  fitted  to  its 
fossa,  both  being  conical  in  form,  is  a 
poor  crushing  tool,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  no  avenue  of  escape  for  the 
crushed  material.  Clearance  space  must 
be  provided,  and  in  the  human  denture 
this  exists  as  grooves  leading  down  to 
the  bottoms  of  the  fossae  into  which  the 
cusps  fit.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  upper  jaw  these  grooves  are  cut 
mainly  between  the  buccal  cusps,  thus 
permitting  the  food  to  be  forced  out- 
ward and  downward ;  in  the  lower  jaw 
they  are  cut  chiefly  in  the  lingual  cusps, 
the  food  being  forced  above  and  not  be- 
low the  tongue. 

boxwill's  wobk. 

While  the  human  dental  mechanism 
has  served  most  of  the  investigators  of 
this  question  as  a  general  model  for  the 
details  of  full  upper  and  lower  dentures, 
it  is  believed  that  it  was  not  until  Bon- 
will  that  anything  like  a  true  conception 
of  the  relations  of  the  teeth  in  the  lateral 
and  forward  movements  of  the  mandible 
was  formed.  The  work  of  Balkwill. 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Odontological  Society  of  Great  Britain 
in  1865,  may  have  antedated  BonwiU's 
publication  of  this  work,  but  it  is  be- 
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lieved  that  the  latter  had  worked  out 
his  methods  long  before.  At  any  rate, 
his  conclusions  were  independent  and 
original,  and  stand  today  as  the  most 
valuable  work  which  has  ever  been  done 
in  this  field. 

His  method  of  tooth-articulation,  in 
which  by  grinding  deep  sulci  between  the 
outer  and  inner  cusps  of  the  molar  and 
bicuspid  teeth  he  was  able  to  obtain  a 


Fio.  9. 


The  Snow  articulator. 


deep  intermeshing  of  the  cusps,  and  an 
articulation  which  on  his  articulator 
balanced  or  preserved  a  sliding  contact 
in  the  lateral  movements,  and  had  three 
points  of  the  teeth  in  contact  in  the 
forward  excursion,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  description.  He  was  the  first  to 
attempt  to  represent  in  an  articulator 
the  various  movements  of  the  mandible, 
and  while  we  now  know  that  his  plan 
of  articulation  was  based  upon  a  too 
idealLstie  conception  of  the  human  den- 
tal mechanism,  still  his  pioneer  work 
was  monumental  in  its  extent  and  im- 
portance. His  conception  of  the  equi- 
lateral triangle  as  the  basis  of  the  mech- 
anism is  not  and  cannot  be  in  accord 
with  actual  anatomy,  and  the  joint- 
mechanism  of  his  articulator  does  not 
faithfully  represent  the  condyle  path 
even  of  the  average  case. 

Various  other  investigators  have  con- 
tributed to  our  knowledge  of  artificial 
tooth-articulation,  and  this  progress  has 
been  hand-in-hand  with  and  dependent  on 
an  increase  in  our  knowledge  concern- 


ing the  natural  mechanism.  Walker(") 
first  pointed  out  the  errors  in  Bonwill's 
work,  the  chief  of  these  being  the  fact 
of  the  downward  inclination  of  the  con- 
dyle path,  and  he  demonstrated  the 
effect  of  this  upon  tooth-articulation. 
His  articulator  was  made  with  an  ad- 
justable condyle  path,  and  he  devised 
for  measuring  this  in  the  living  subject 
an  apparatus  which,  while  scientifically 


FlQ.  10. 


The  Snow  face-bow,  by  which  the  relation  of 
the  jaws  to  the  temporo-maQdibular  joint 
is  obtained,  correctly  located  to  secure  this 
record. 

accurate,  was  too  complicated  to  come 
into  general  use. 

Many  others — among  whom  are  Grit- 
man(")  and  Weiss(") — have  designed 
articulators  representing  the  condyle  path 
as  the  average  of  that  obtained  from  many 
measurements,  but  Walker  pointed  out 
the  necessity  for  an  instrument  in  which 
the  joint  mechanism  could  be  adjusted 
to  represent  the  condyle  paths  not  only 
for  different  individuals,  but  for  the  two 
sides  of  the  same  individual,  which,  as 
he  proved,  often  vary  considerably.  In 
addition  to  Walker's  articulator,  which 
was  never  put  on  the  market,  at  the 
present  time  those  designed  by  Kerr, 
Christensen,  and  Snow  are  characterized 
by  this  ability  to  individualize  the  con- 
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dyle  paths.  The  last  mentioiied,  by  rea- 
son of  its  convenient  mechanical  con- 
struction, is  especially  useful.    (Fig.  9.) 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  joint-mechan- 
ism of  the  articulator  should  be  capable 
of  adjustment  to  the  individual  case, 
but  Snow  has  pointed  out  the  necessity 
for  the  placing  of  the  casts  upon  the 
articulator  in  the  same  relations  with  its 
joint-mechanism  as  the  jaws  which  they 
represent  bear  to  the  temporo-mandibu- 
lar  joint,  and  he  has  given  us  in  the 
Snow  face-bow  (^')  a  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory means  of  attaining  this  object. 

(Fig.  10.) 

It  remained  for  Christenaen(*)  to  pro- 
pose a  simple  method  of  harmonizing  the 
joint-path  of  the  articulator  with  that 
of  the  condyle.  If  this  method  is  used 
in  conjunction  with  and  subsequent  to 
the  correct  location  of  the  casts  with  the 
Snow  face-bow,  it  gives  the  actual  path 
of  the  condyles.  The  casts  having  been 
correctly  located  on  the  articulator,  the 
bite-plates  are  returned  to  the  patient's 
mouth,  and  instructions  are  given  to 
protrude  the  lower  jaw,  and  then  to 
bring  the  bite-plates  into  contact  in  this 
protruded  position.  A  little  wax  has 
been  placed  on  the  distal  portion  of  the 
occlusal  surface  of  the  lower  bite-plate, 
and  as  in  this  position  the  distal  portions 
of  the  plates  are  separated  by  the  descent 
of  the  condyle,  the  wax  serves  to  keep 
them  on  the  alveolar  ridges  and  unites 
the  bite-plates,  thus  securing  a  record 
of  the  relationship  of  the  jaws  in  this 
position.  These  united  bite-plates  are 
returned  to  the  casts,  the  upper  being 
fixed  tightly  to  the  upper  cast^  and,  the 
lower  bow  of  the  articulator  being  al- 
lowed to  swing  free,  the  lower  cast  is 
fitted  into  the  lower  bite-plate,  such  ad- 
justment as  is  necessary  to  do  this  hav- 
ing been  made  in  that  path  of  the  joint- 
mechanism  which  represents  the  path  of 
the  condyle.  In  this  position  the  part 
of  the  articulator  which  represents  the 
center  of  the  condyle  occupies  the  same 
position  which  the  center  of  the  condyle 
occupied  in  the  recorded  protruded  po- 
sition of  the  mandible.  (Fig.  11.)  If  the 
condyle  path  on  the  articulator  is  then 
fixed  by  the  clamping  device,  the  path 


extends  from  this  position  back  to  that 
occupied  by  the  condyles  in  the  position 
of  occlusion,  a  record  already  fixed  when 
the  casts  were  attached  to  the  articulator. 
This  gives  the  protruded  and  occlusal  po- 
sitions of  the  condyles,  and  the  straight 
line  extending  between  these  two,  and 
represented  by  the  condyle-path  device  on 
the  instrument  is  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  condyle  path.  While  the  path  of 
the  condyle  is  not  a  straight  line,  but  is 
in  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  several  inches 
radius — varying  in  different  cases — it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  are  only 
concerned  with  it  while  the  teeth  are  in 
contact  in  their  various  functional  activ- 
ities; and  as,  during  this  contact,  the 
condyle  can  at  the  maximum  move  very 
little  more  than  half  an  inch,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  straight  line  can  represent  the 
path  sufficiently  accurately  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes.  J.  B.  Parfit(**)  has  devised 
an  articulator  in  which  by  the  insertion 
of  pieces  of  sheet  metal  cut  to  follow  the 
outlines  of  the  condylar  path  as  traced 
upon  the  skin  of  the  patient,  he  is  able 
to  reproduce  more  exactly  the  actual 
path  during  the  forward  movement  of 
the  mandible. 

So  far  none  of  the  articulators  de- 
scribed have  been  adjustable  to  the  in- 
ter-condylar  distance  for  each  individual, 
all  having  accepted  Bonwill's  estima- 
tion of  four  inches  as  the  average  for 
this  measurement.  Cryer(")  and  various 
others  have  called  attention  to  the  varia- 
tion in  this  distance  which  is  observed 
in  actual  specimens,  and  this  adjust- 
ment should  be  possible  in  articulators, 
though  it  is  true  that  the  observed  varia- 
tion of  from  3f  to  4^  inches  has  com- 
paratively little  effect  upon  the  articula- 
tion of  artificial  teeth.  I  have  here  a 
Walker  articulator,  which  I  constructed 
chiefly  for  experimental  purposes,  in 
which  this  adjustment  is  possible.  (Fig. 
12.)  As  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
measure  the  actual  distance  from  center 
to  center  of  the  condyles  in  the  living 
subject,  this  is  approximate  but  is  fairly 
accurate.  The  average  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  condyle  to  the  exterior  cor- 
responds to  the  distance  from  the  center 
of  movement  of  the  joint-mechanism  to 
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the  stud  on  the  end^  the  measurement 
from  external  head  to  external  head  of 


the  elasticity  of  the  tissues  at  the  tem- 
poro-mandibular  joint  cannot  be  repre- 


Fio.  11. 


Adjusting  the  joint-path  of  the  Snow  articulator  to  the  record  of  the  condyle 
path  obtained  by  means  of  the  bite-plates. 


the  condyle  being  made  vith  the  Snow 
face-bow. 


sented,  still  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  percentage  of  error  is  too  small  to 


FiQ.  12. 


Walker  articulator. 


While  these  mechanical  instruments  affect  the  result,  and  the  slight  yielding 
cannot  with  absolute  mathematical  pre-  of  the  mucous  membranes  under  the  arti- 
cision  represent  the  jaw  movement,  as    ficial  plates  compensates  thoroughly  for 
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this  error.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  the  mouth,  and  by  testing  their  ad- 
obtain  the  varions  records,  to  which  the    jnstments  after  the  method  described 


Pig.  13. 


Bonwill  articulator  and  teeth  articulated  aecording  to  hia  plan.  Lower  bow  of 
articulator  moved  to  the  right,  showing  simultaneoua  contact  of  both  rows  of 
ri^t  buccal  cusps. 


Fio.  14. 


View  of  left  side  of  Fig.  13  (reproduced  on  slightly  smaller  scale),  showing 
contact  of  left  lower  buccal  and  left  upper  lingual  cusps  in  the  excursion 
of  the  lower  bow  of  the  articulator  to  the  right. 

articulator  is  set  correctly,  and  then  by  by  Weiss (")  a  correct  result  may  be  ob- 
a  final  trial  of  the  artificial  dentures  in  tained. 
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TOOTH-ARTICULATION  OBTAINED  BY 
ORINDINQ. 

Inasmuch  as  artificial  teeth  have  at 
no  time  been  obtainable  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  plan  of  the  natural  teeth 
in  an  ideal  denture,  those  who  have 
worked  along  the  line  of  their  adjust- 
ment according  to  anatomical  principles 
have  attained  the  results  after  which 
they  strove  by  grinding  the  teeth.  Bon- 
will's  method  it  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
scribe. Davis(")  and  Morrison^')  both 
followed  the  general  plan  of  Bonwill,  but 
their  cusps  were  far  less  pronounced,  and 
they  obtained  the  balancing  with  flatter 
snriaces,  arguing  that  too  long  cuaps 
gave  too  much  leverage  on  artificial  den- 
tures. 

Wei8s(^')  followed  somewhat  the  same 
plan  as  these  two  men,  having  the  cusps 
blunter  and  shorter  than  Bonwill  recom- 
mended. Various  others — among  whom 
are  Gritman,  Walker,  and  Cross — have 
made  contributions  to  the  study  of  the 
method  of  grinding,  so  that  now  it  is 
possible  with  our  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge to  grind  the  occlusal  surfaces  of 
sets  of  teeth  in  such  a  way  and  to  ar- 
range them  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
cany  out  the  general  plan  of  the  natural 
mechanism,  and  various  details  in  this 
plan  can  be  altered  by  the  method  of 
grinding  employed  to  carry  out  any  in- 
dividual's ideas  as  to  how  closely  the 
artificial  should  correspond  to  the 
natural  in  details  of  arrangement.  Of 
course,  individuals  differ  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  this  correspondence,  and  yet 
there  must  be  some  logical  underlying 
principle  which  ought  to  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  work. 

In  articulating  artificial  teeth  by  tlie 
method  of  grinding,  instead  of  a  double 
row  of  cusps  separated  by  fossse,  two 
ridfies,  divided  here  and  there  into  cusps 
and  separated  by  a  groove,  are  obtained. 
In  this  groove  is  received  a  ridge  of  the 
opposing  series.  This  is  not  as  effective 
a  mechanical  arrangement  as  a  series  of 
fossae  and  cusps,  and  as  it  also  requires 
elaborate  grinding  of  the  teeth — often 
weakening  them  seriously — it  would  be 
better  if  artificial  teeth  could  be  obtained 


which  are  in  accord  with  a  definite  plan 
which  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
logical  in  theory  and  efficient  in  prac- 
tice. Almost  all  prosthetists  are  in  ac- 
cord in  their  desire  to  have  teeth  with 
cusps  which  may  be  made  to  balance,  in 
the  lateral  excursions  of  the  mandible, 
exactly  as  described  for  the  ideal  natural 
denture.  This  principle  of  maintaining 
the  dentures  in  place  during  their  use, 
which  was  proposed  by  Bonwill,  is  now 
generally  accepted.  (Figs.  13  and  14.) 
Almost  all  agree  upon  such  an  arrange- 

FiG.  15. 


Front  view  of  Figs.  13  and  14  with  the  lower 
bow  of  the  articulator  protruded,  showing; 
simultaneous  contact  of  the  incisors  and  the 
last  molars  on  each  side. 


ment  of  the  teetli  that  they  preserve  a 
sliding  contact  during  the  forward  move- 
ment of  the  mandible — at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent insisted  upon  by  Bonwill,  who,  by 
making  the  overbite  of  the  incisors  less 
than  in  the  natural  teeth,  arranged  them 
so  that  when  they  were  in  the  edge-to- 
edge  relation  for  incising,  there  was  also 
a  point  of  contact  between  the  last  mo- 
lars on  each  side.  In  this  position  the 
remaining  teeth  swing  free.  (Fig.  15.) 
It  is  certainly  a  logical  conclusion  that 
if  these  intervening  cusps  are  in  contact 
with  the  walls  of  their  fossse  in  this  posi- 
tion, and  can  preserve  a  sliding  contact 
back  to  the  position  of  occlusion,  a  more 
stable  and  more  efficient  result  will  be 
obtained.  The  chief  points  of  disagree- 
ment are  as  to  the  length  of  the  cusps. 
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but  I  believe  that  there  is  a  logical  basis 
for  the  determination  of  this  detail. 

DEFECTS  IN  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  AT 

PHESENT. 

All  are  agreed  that  at  present  the 
teeth  are  generally  too  small,  especially 


FiQ.  16. 


Representative  artificial  upper  and  lower  bi- 
cuspids and  molars  as  obtained  from  the 
manufacturers. 


bucco-lingually,  but  also  mesio-distally. 
The  cusps  are  too  short  and  rounded, 
the  fossie  too  shallow  and  not  shaped 
to  receive  the  cusps.  There  is  no  cor- 
respondence between  the  cusps  of  one 
series  and  the  fossae  of  the  other,  so  that 
the  fitting  of  any  particular  cusp  to  its 
proper  fossa  or  groove  is  impossible.  In 
addition,  the  buccal  cusps  of  the  upper 


teeth  are  always  longer  than  the  lingual 
ones,  which  is  contrary  to  their  anatom- 
ical proportion.    (Fig.  16.) 

The  problem  of  securing  artificial 
teeth  of  satisfactory  form  concerns  both 
the  dental  profession  and  the  manufac- 
turer. The  latter  is  able  to  construct 
the  teeth  if  models  for  them  are  ob- 
tained. The  porcelain  bodies  in  use  can 
be  baked  without  the  distortion  from 
spheroiding  and  contraction,  spoiling  the 
cusps  and  fossse,  if  allowance  has  been 
made  for  this  in  the  mold.  This  infor- 
mation I  have  authoritatively  received 
from  the  manager  of  one  of  the  largest 
tooth-manufactories. 

The  details  of  the  artificial  teeth  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  this  discus- 
sion are  of  course  only  those  of  their 
occlusal  surfaces,  as  these  are  the  func- 
tionating surfaces.  These  are  related  to 
the  size  of  the  teeth  as  to  mesio-distal 
and  bucco-lingual  diameters,  the  length 
and  the  positions  of  their  cusps,  the 
depth  of  the  fosss,  and  the  relative 
height  of  their  buccal  and  lingual  cusps. 
As  having  influence  on  these  details  of 
the  teeth  we  find  the  following  factors 
of  the  jaws  and  ,  tempo ro-mandibular 
joints:  viz,  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
arch  of  the  edentulous  jaws,  the  paths 
of  the  two  condyles,  and  the  inter-con- 
dylar  distance. 

Tjet  us  take  these  up  and  see  how  they 
may  be  accommodated  in  the  various  de- 
tails of  the  teeth. 


THE  SIZE  OF  THE  TEETH. 

We  shall  not  spend  much  time  upon 

the  determination  of  the  size  of  the  oc- 
clusal surfaces  of  the  teeth,  as  that  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  related  to  the 
question  of  their  articulation.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that,  in  general,  at  the  present 
time  those  which  are  too  short  mesio-dis- 
tally greatly  predominate,  but  it  is  possi- 
ble to  select  Iturger  sizes  for  smaller  jaws 
and  thus  get  them  correct  in  this  par- 
ticular. Dentists  commonly  select  teeth 
which  are  too  small  in  this  regard.  As 
the  third  molars  are  omitted  in  arti- 
ticial  teeth,  the  remaining  teeth  ought  to 
be  fully  as  large  as  their  natural  prede- 
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Kors  were,  and  a  good  rule  to  follow 

after  the  fronts  are  in  place  and  the 
mine  located  over  the  canine  eminence, 
)  have  the  second  molar  reach  with  its 
istal  side  the  center  of  the  maxillary 
jberosity.  The  sizes  of  the  teeth  in 
us  particular  need  revision  chiefly  hy 
iimiDating  the  small  and  increasing  the 
irge  molds. 


difference  in  length  will  be  proportioned 
with  a  view  to  their  establishment  in 
that  curve  of  Spec  which  is  associated 
with  the  length  of  their  cusps — a  fact 
presently  to  be  discussed — and  any  ad- 
justment of  their  relative  length  can  be 
made  at  the  time  of  setting  up  by  very 
slight  grinding  of  their  mesial  and  dis- 
tal surfaces. 


PlQ.  17. 


Artiflcial  bienspids  and  molars  ground  to  articulate  according  to  tha  plan 

of  natural  teeth. 


The  teeth  are  almost  universally  too 
BUTOw  bucco-lingually  in  proportion  to 
fteii  other  diameter.   The  idea  of  hav- 
Hig  amaller  occlusal  surfaces  to  com- 
pensate for  the  well-known  diminished 
power  of  executing  force  exhibited  by 
artificial  dentures  loses  its  force  when 
one  is  articulating  the  teeth  anatomically, 
for  by  this  means  the  crushing  efficiency 
is  increased  and  the  tendency  to  a  dis- 
pltcement  of  the  plates  is  diminished. 
Heaaarements  of  natural  teeth  have  been 
made  by  Black,  by  W.  B.  Hall,  Starr  and 
Hise,  and  others,  and  should  serve  to  give 
the  correct  proportions  between  the  two 
diameters  of  the  proposed  new  artificial 
oolas  and  bicuspids.    The  combined 
nwio-diatal  diameters  of  the  lower  teeth 
^  of  necessity  be  greater  than  those 
of  the  upper  jaw,  measuring,  of  course, 
from  cusp  to  cusp  in  one  series,  and 
from  corresponding  fossa  to  correspond- 
ing foeaa  in  the  other.    This  is  because 
J  establishing  these  in  the  curve  of 
^6  lower  arc  most  be  larger  than 
"»  upper.  For  the  proposed  teeth  this 


LSNOTH  OF  THE  CUSPS. 

The  length  of  the  cusps  of  the  pro- 
posed teeth  will  require  very  careful  con- 
sideration. It  has  been  generally  be- 
lieved and  taught  that  the  height  of  the 
cusps  in  any  natural  denture  bears  a  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  amount  of  descent 
of  the  condyle  in  its  path,  and  in  con- 
sequence with  the  curve  of  Spee,  which 
the  latter  determines.  This  conclusion 
is  erroneous,  as  may  be  easily  demon- 
strated by  referring  to  Figs.  18  and  19. 
In  these  schematic  drawings  the  amount 
of  descent  of  the  jaw,  as  caused  by  the 
downward  movement  of  the  condyle  and 
by  the  depression  of  the  jaw,  ia  repre- 
sented by  the  difference  in  horizontal 
level  of  the  upper  lingual  and  lower  buc- 
cal cusps.  On  the  other  side,  where  the 
descent  is  due  only  to  the  depression  of 
the  jaw,  it  is  represented  by  the  dif- 
ference in  the  horizontal  level  of  the 
two  buccal  cusps  or  the  two  lingual  cusps. 
The  adjustment,  in  order  to  have  contact 
on  both  sides  in  this  movement,  is  made 
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by  the  relative  horizontal  level  of  the 
outer  and  inner  cusps  of  the  two  sides. 
To  show  that  it  is  not  related  to  the 
length  of  the  cusps.  Fig.  18  is  drawn 


Fig.  18. 


Diagram  of  occlusal  relations  of  first  mo- 
lare  with  long  cusps.  (In  the  engraving 
the  buccal  cusp  of  the  upper  molar  on  the 
left  should  touch  the  line  c-d.)  a-b. 
Line  of  lower  buccal  cusps,  e-f,  Line 
of  lower  lingual  cusps,  c-d.  Line  of 
upper  buccal  cusps.  g-H,  Line  of  upper 
lingual  cusps.  The  diflference  in  the  hori- 
zontal level  of  the  buccal  and  lingual  cusps 
of  either  upper  or  lower  teeth  is  the  same 
by  measurement  as  in  Fig.  19. 

with  the  same  difference  in  level  of  the 
buccal  and  lingual  cusps  as  Fig.  19,  but 
the  cusps  are  nearly  twice  as  long.  This 

is  also  demonstrated  in  these  two  speci- 
mens and  in  the  case  of  Bonwill's,  in 
which  there  are  very  long  cusps  and 
there  is  almost  no  descent  of  the  condyle 
path.  (Fig.  13.)  The  question  of  the 
length  of  the  cusps,  then,  is  mechanically 
independent  of  the  mechanism  accord- 
ing to  this  demonstration,  and  for  any 
jaw  a  balancing  articulation  may  be  ob- 
tained with  very  long  cusps  or  with 
almost  flat  surfaces,  provided  their  rela- 
tive horizontal  level  is  correctly  estab- 
lished and  the  other  details  of  their 
arrangement  are  accurately  carried  out. 
There  is,  however,  a  physiological  re- 
lation between  the  descent  of  the  condyle 
path  and  the  height  of  the  cusps  of  the 
natural  teeth,  which  has  probably  been 
confounded  with  the  one  just  discussed. 
This  relation,  simply  stated,  is  that  flat 
glenoid  fossie — hence  with  little  or  no  de- 
scent in  the  condyle  path — permit  more 
readily  the  lateral  movements  of  the 
mandible,  and  in  these  movements  teeth 
with  long  cusps  do  not  masticate  well. 
In  nature  there  is  usually  an  associated 
relation  between  flat  glenoid  fossse  and 
short  cusps,  and  this  is  especially  ob- 


served in  older  persons  where  the  lateral 
movements  have  done  most  of  the  wear- 
ing down  of  their  teeth.  On  the  other 
hand,  persons  with  long  cusps  have 


FiQ.  19. 


^6 

Diagram  of  occlusal  relations  of  first  molars 
with  short  cusps.  The  difference  in  hori- 
zontal level  of  the  buccal  and  lingual  cusps 
of  either  upper  or  lower  teeth  is  the  same 
aa  in  Fig.  18,  and  the  distance  between 
the  lines  a-b  and  e-f,  which  is  the  same 
in  both  figures,  represents  the  amount  of 
descent  of  the  jaw  when  it  is  carried  to 
either  side  in  order  to  have  the  cusps  as- 
sume the  relationship  represented  in  Figs. 
13  and  U. 


mostly  the  up-and-down  movements,  and 
these  are  associated  with  a  marked  de- 
scent of  the  condyle  path  and  also  a 
marked  curve  of  Spee.  From  a  func- 
tional standpoint,  then,  the  height  of  the 
cusps  should  correspond  to  the  amount  of 
descent  in  the  condyle  path,  in  order 
that  these  may  accord  with  the  most 
efficient  masticatory  movements,  and  in 
all  probability  with  what  was  the  mas- 
ticatory habit.  This  only  must  be -said 
in  addition,  that  the  shorter  the  cusps 
the  less  effective  they  are  for  masticatory 
purposes,  so  that  this  fact  sets  a  limit 
upon  their  shortness,  and  they  should 
not  be  longer  than  the  average  of  the 
longest  found  in  the  human  teeth.  The 
older  the  patients  are  and  the  longer 
they  have  been  without  teeth,  generally 
speaking,  the  flatter  is  the  floor  of  the 
glenoid  fossa,  and  for  these  patients  a 
logical  balancing  of  the  factors  affecting 
the  cusp  length  would  assign  teeth  with 
cusps  about  the  length  of  those  found  in 
a  typical  sanguine  temperament.  The 
longer  cusps  should  predominate  in  use, 
as  they  are  more  efficient  functionally, 
and  if  the  teeth  are  arranged  correctly 
according  to  our  plan,  they  should  not 
interfere  in  the  masticatory  movements. 
Sets  of  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  with 
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from  four  to  siz  grades  of  cusp  lengths 
can  answer  all  the  requirements  which 
we  desire  in  this  single  particular. 

Amther  detail  of  the  length  of  the 
cusps  must  not  be  OTerlooked,  and  that 
U  tiiat  they  must  be  shorter  as  we  go 
backward,  according  to  Fig.  20,  being 
proportioned  in  this  regard  to  their  dis- 
tance from  the  condyle.  When  the  man- 
dible is  depressed  and  moved  to  one  side 


ones  which  fit  into  the  fossse.  The  lower 
lingual  cusps  and  the  upper  buccal  cusps 
serve  in  this  arrangement  only  to  furnish 
walls  to  the  fossae  and  to  be  in  contact 
with  the  other  cusps  in  the  lateral  move- 
ment. It  will  be  possible  to  construct 
teeth  which  interdigitate  correctly,  and 
then,  if  for  a  particular  case  it  were 
necessary  to  make  the  inner  lower  and 
outer  upper  cusps  shorter,  this  could 


FlQ.  20. 


Diagram  iUufttrating  relative  height  of  cusps  and  overbite  in  teeth  articulated 

anatomically. 


60  that  the  summits  of  the  cusps  touch, 
it  becomes  evident  why  this  must  be 
mathematically  correct.  As  in  every 
artificial  denture  the  distance  from  the 
condyle  of  any  particular  tooth  is  not 
fixed,  yet  the  others  are  proportionally 
distant,  and  if  this  is  determined  cor- 
rectly for  each  stock  set  of  teeth  accord- 
ing to  their  average  distance  from  the 
condyle,  the  very  slight  adjustment  in 
the  relative  height  of  the  cusps  would 
hardly  require  more  than  a  touch  with  a 
stone. 

RELATIVE   HEIGHT  OF  BUCCAL  AND 
LINGUAL  CUSPS. 

The  next  detail  to  arrange  is  the  rel- 
ative height  of  the  buccal  and  lingual 
cusps.  The  lower  buccal  cusps  and  the 
npper  lingual  cusps  are  the  ones  which 
Kally  do  the  crushing,  they  being  the 
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be  done  by  grinding  without  affecting 
the  adjustment  of  the  other  functioning 
cusps  and  their  fossee.  Another  fact 
must  be  remembered,  and  that  is  that  the 
relative  height  of  these  cusps  in  any  in- 
dividual case  can  be  changed  by  inclin- 
ing the  long  axes  of  these  teeth  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Our  conclusions  from  these  facts  are 
that  each  series  of  bicuspid  and  molar 
teeth  should  be  constructed  with  that 
difference  in  the  horizontal  level  of 
their  buccal  and  lingual  cusps  which  ex- 
periments have  proved  to  be  necessary, 
and  as  determined  by  the  height  of  the 
cusps  and  by  the  amount  of  descent  of 
the  condylar  path  with  which  they  are 
usually  assnciated.  At  the  outside  cal- 
culation this  should  not  require  more 
than  from  six  to  eight  molds  of  these 
teeth,  and  good  articulations  could  be 
made  with  four. 
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CLEARANCE  SPACES. 

Finally,  the  spaces  cut  for  clearance 
sliuuld,  as  in  the  natural  teeth,  be  cut 
from  the  lingual  cusps  below  and  the 
buccal  above. 

The  fact  that  cusps  are  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  proposed  teeth,  instead  of 
the  ridges  and  grooves  which  exist  in  the 
ground  teeth  from  which  some  of  these 
conclusions  have  been  reached,  may 
seem  to  complicate  the  question,  but  if 
the  ridges  are  divided  into  cusps  and 
tlu'  fossae  filled-in  to  form  the  triangular 
ridges,  the  results  are  the  same.  The 
cusps  sirde  up  the  walls  of  the  fossse  in 
tlio  lateral  movement  as  did  the  ridges 
in  the  grooves,  and  in  the  forward  raove- 
iiK'nt  the  anterior  walls  of  the  fossEe 
are  to  be  shaped  simply  to  preserve  this 
sliiliug  contact. 

Our  conclusions  are  that  if  according 
to  the  foregoing  principles  twenty-five 
molds  of  teeth  were  constructed,  the 
po-;sibility  of  anatomical  articulation 
will  be  provided  for  all  cases  with  very 
sliirht  alterations  of  the  original  teeth. 
Of  course,  this  number  will  have  to  be 
enlarged  to  meet  the  mechanical  de- 
mnnds  in  the  way  of  bite  and  ridge-lap, 
but  these  are  too  elaborately  provided  for 
bv  the  teeth  on  the  market. 

The  practical  result  would  be  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  molds  instead  of  an  increase 
in  their  number,  and  the  eighty-nine  up- 
per molds  and  the  fifty-two  lower  molds 
of  one  manufacturer  would  be  materi- 
ally reduced. 

Are  we  prepared  to  create  the  demand 
which  will  result  in  this  state  of  affairs? 
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r[E  theory  which  the  late  Prof.  W. 
D.  Miller  published  in  the  Cosmos, 
in  regard  to  the  abrasion,  erosion, 
and  denudation  of  tooth  tissue  by  the 
microscopic  crystals  contained  in  denti- 
frices, has  suggested  to  me  the  possibility 
that  the  initial  irritation  and  subsequent 
pathological  destruction  of  the  perice- 
mentum in  pyorrhea  alveolaris  may  be 
in  certain  instances  closely  associated 
with  the  same  cause.  Professor  Miller's 
inrestigations  showed  that  in  nearly  all 
dentifrices  and  pastes  he  found  "large 
numbers  of  crystals,  powdered  pumice, 
and  other  undetermined  insoluble  grit," 
In  precipitated  chaUc,  the  basis  of  so  many 
dentifrices,  he  found  that  "the  substance 
consists  of  a  mass  of  fine  crystals,  which 
although  very  small  are  still  sharp  and 
sufficiently  hard  to  abrade  dentin."  Pre- 
pared chalk  he  found  "to  contain  consid- 
erable quantities  of  the  remains  of  shells 
and  other  gritty  substances,  which  make 
them  unfit  for  use  as  tooth-powder."  I 
respectfully  submit  the  theory  that  the 
origin  of  pyorrhea  in  certain  cases  is  due 
to  gingival  irritation,  caused  by  the  lodg- 
ment under  the  free  margin  of  the  gum 
and  along  and  under  the  peripheral 
border  of  the  pericementum  itself  of  mi- 
croscopic crystals  from  dentifrices.  First 
consider  the  constitution  of  the  perice- 
mentum, and  also  the  definition  of  a 
crystal. 

The  pericementum  is  a  delicate  forma- 
tion of  fibrous  connective  tissue,  and 
Tomes  lays  special  stress  on  the  fact  that 
it  has  a  rich  supply  of  nerve  fibers,  and 
is  therefore  extremely  susceptible  to 
stimulus.  According  to  Thomas,  a  crys- 
tal is  defined  as  "an  inorganic  angular 
solid  bounded  by  plane  faces."  Profes- 
sor Miller^s  iDTestigations  showed  that 


Id  the  vast  majority  of  dentifrices  he 
found  an  abundance  of  these  crystals.  I 
would  refer  the  reader  at  this  point  to 
Miller's  photomicrographs.  Figs.  1,  2, 
3,  4,  and  5.  These  will  enable  him  to 
form  a  vivid  impression  of  the  crystals 
found  in  nearly  fldl  dentifrices.  I  submit 
that  the  use  of  dentifrices,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  inserting  property  of  the 
brush,  must  occasionally  cause  a  lodg- 
ment of  some  of  these  microscopic  crys- 
tals under  the  free  margin  of  the  gum, 
and  aided  by  the  constant  lateral  motion 
of  the  tooth  in  its  socket,  irritation  of 
the  peripheral  border  of  the  perice- 
mentum must  ensue,  and  in  many  cases 
these  sharp  microscopic  crystals  must 
effect  an  entrance  under  the  peripheral 
edge  of  the  pericementum. 

The  formation  of  the  crystal — "an 
angular  solid  bound  by  plane  faces" — 
is  well  calculated  to  effect  such  an  en- 
trance when  aided  by  lateral  movement 
of  the  tooth  in  its  socket,  for  Miller 
found  some  of  these  crystals  obtained 
from  dentifrices  sharp  enough  to  scratch 
and  cut  the  surface  of  glass.  The  photo- 
micrograph in  Fig.  6  shows  this.  The 
microscopic  character  of  these  crystals 
means  that  perhaps  hundreds  of  them  are 
working  simultaneously  to  effect  this  en- 
trance. It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
peripheral  edge  of  the  pericementum  is 
irritated,  cut,  and  detached  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  from  the  body  of  the 
tooth  (cementum) .  This  detachment 
would  be  partly  brought  about  by  the 
concurrent  inflammation  and  resulting 
bacteria.  There  would  thus  be  not  only 
this  microscopic  detachment,  but  a  mass 
of  foreign  bodies  (crystals),  lying  in- 
serted under  the  edge  of  the  perice- 
mentum ;  microscopic  laceration  is  there- 
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Fra.  1. 
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— MlLLEB. 

Photomicrograph  of  sediment  obtained  by  washing  tooth-paste. 
Fig.  2. 


Photomicrograph  of  powdered  pumice. 
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Via.  3. 


Photomicn^raph  of  a  tooth-powder  conBiating  almost  wholly  of  powdered 

oyBter-aheU. 


Fio.  4. 


— MlIXEB. 

WaahiDg  from  a  widely  advertised  American  tooth-powder:  Calcium^.-«arboiiate 
(small  crystals) ;  larger  particles  not  determined^mzed  by  V^OOQLC 
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Via.  6. 


— Miller. 

Action  of  sediment  from  a  tooth-paste  containing  tale,  on  glaBS. 
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fore  likely  to  take  place  at  each  move- 
ment of  the  tooth,  and  where  nature  had 
designed  the  presence  of  a  highly  vascular 
coahioning  body,  we  find  its  place  con- 
tested by  these  angular  Bolids  (crystals), 
I  closely  resembling  broken  glass  when  con- 
sidered microscopically.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  it  surprising  that  patholog- 
ical change  and  bacterial  invasion  should 
take  place?  Dr.  H.  C.  Register  and 
others  have  expressed  the  opinion,  that 
gingival  irritation  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  development  of  most  if  not  indeed 
all,  cases  of  pyorrhea. 

Having  pointed  out  the  possible  pres- 
ence of  these  crystals,  and  of  insoluble 
grit  under  the  free  margins  of  the  gums, 
and  of  their  invasion  of  the  pericemental 
region,  I  will  try  to  illustrate  a  possi- 
ble b(»u*ing  which  they  might  have  in 
oomiection  with  certain  cases  of  both 
pti'alogenic  and  hematogenic  pericemen- 
titis. 

The  predisposing  cause  of  ptyalogenic 
pericementitis  is  universally  conceded  to 
be  disorders  producing  a  subacute  inflam- 
mation of  the  gingivae.  In  this  phase  of 
pyorrhea  we  find  subgingival  deposits  of 
calcnli  extending  some  distance  on  that 
part  of  the  root  previously  covered  by  the 
pericementum.  While  fully  recognizing 
tartar  as  a  primary  factor  quite  sufficient 
I  in  itself  to  account  for  the  development 
of  pyorrhea,  I  believe  that  in  many  cases 
of  ptyalogenic  pericementitis  the  initial 
gingivitis  is  not  caused  by  the  tartar, 
but  by  sharp  crystals  and  insoluble  grit 
lodging  in  the  first  instance  under  the 
free  margin  of  the  gum,  causing  slight 
detachment  of  the  pericementum,  the 
tartar  representing  as  it  were  the  second 
stage;  the  detachment  of  the  peripheral 
edge  of  the  pericementum  and  the  de- 
posit of  tartar  being  followed  by  bacterial 
invasion,  thus  completing  the  course  of 
the  disease — ptyalogenic  pericementitis. 
In  advancing  this  theory  of  traumatic 
irritation  I  beg  to  point  out  how  fully  I 
recognize  the  part  played  by  the  invading 
bacteria  in  the  progress  and  maintenance 
of  pyorrhea. 

In  some  cases  of  pyorrhea  there  is.  as 
is  well  known,  no  deposit  of  tartar  at  the 
cervical  edge  of  the  tooth,  thus  possibly 


pointing  to  gingival  irritation  induced  by 
some  agency  other  than  tartar. 

The  lodgment  of  crystals  under  the 
free  margins  of  the  gums  and  against  the 
peripheral  edge  of  the  pericementum  in 
different  cases  would  cause  varying  de- 
grees and  phases  of  irritation,  and  con- 
sequently varying  pathologicaj  develop- 
ments. The  degree  of  irritation  and  its 
subsequent  manifestations  would  be  gov- 
erned by  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient, 
the  histological  character  of  the  perice- 
mentum, the  strength  of  its  attachment 
to  the  cementum,  and  the  character  or 
power  of  destructiveness  of  the  particular 
crystals.  In  one  individual  the  periph- 
eral edge  of  the  pericementum  may  be 
absolutely  immune  to  such  stimulus  or 
irritation,  owing  to  a  non-neurotic  and 
dense  external  structure,  while  in  an- 
other it  may  possess  the  delicate  refiex 
characteristics  of  the  conjunctiva.  These 
points,  in  conjunction  with  a  defective 
or  perfectly  formed  free  margin  of  the 
gum,  may  explain  why  some  are  affected 
with  pyorrhea,  and  others  escape. 

As  to  the  bearing  which  acute  gingival 
irritation  may  have  on  the  development 
of  the  other  phase  of  pyorrhea — hemato- 
genic or  gouty  pericementitis. 

I  submit  in  regard  to  its  development 
that  in  many  cases  the  initial  irritation 
and  exciting  cause  is  gingival  irritation, 
produced  by  crystals  and  insoluble  grit 
lodging  under  the  free  margin  of  the 
gum  along  the  border  or  edge  of  the  peri- 
cementum, more  or  less  inflammation  re- 
sulting, but  owing  to  the  covering  by-  the 
free  margin  of  the  gum,  the  condition  is 
difficult  to  detect  clinically.  This  would 
in  some  cases  cause  slight  or  microscopic 
detachment  of  the  pericementum,  and 
the  continued  peripheral  irritation  would, 
I  submit,  be  calculated  to  induce  a  strong 
refiex  action  on  the  semi-apical  region 
of  the  highly  sensitive  pericementum — 
that  part  of  the  pericementum  where  it 
reaches  a  high  vascular  development,  and 
where  its  vessels,  owing  to  pressure  de- 
veloped in  biting,  are  subjected  to  great 
internal  pressure.  This  reflex  disturb- 
ance would  be  likely  to  induce  in  per- 
sons of  the  gouty  diathesis  pericemental 
exudation  of  a  uratic  character,  with 
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the  consequent  well-known  deposit  on  the 
apical  area  of  the  tooth.  The  presence 
of  this  uratic  deposit  on  the  root  then 
producing  further  pathological  changes 
and  general  bacterial  invasion,  loss  of  the 
tooth  follows,  thus  completing  the  course 
of  hematogenic  pericementitis. 

Professor  Gongdon  of  the  Drezel  Insti- 
tute, in  his  investigations  of  this  phase 
of  pyorrhea,  found  that  the  incrustation 
on  the  apical  region  of  the  affected  roots 
revealed  the  presence  of  crystals  of  uric 
acid,  sodium  urate,  and  calcium  phos- 
phate. These  crystals  have,  I  believe, 
hitherto  only  been  considered  as  forming 
part  of  the  characteristic  apical  incrusta- 
tion, but  it  is,  I  think,  probable  that 
when  the  uratic  exudation  from  the  peri- 
cemental vessels  takes  place,  many  of 
these  individual  crystals  do  not  attach 
themselves  permanently  to  the  root,  but 
float  about  "vagrant-like"  between  the 
pericementum  and  cementum,  thus  act- 
ing as  specific  independent  irritants, 
tending  to  cause  inflammatory  degenera- 
tion with  subsequent  formation  of  pus 
and  bacteria.  The  consideration  of  the 
uratic  exudation,  as  well  as  the  geometric 
and  destructive  form  of  a  crystal,  whether 
it  has  its  origin  from  a  dentifrice  or  an 
exudation,  prompts  me  to  add  this  form 
of  possible  crystal  irritation  to  those 
already  mentioned  in  this  paper. 

Peirce,  in  Kirk's  "American  Text-book 
of  Operative  Dentistry,"  states  that  it  is 
noted  that  many  patients  who  have  mag- 
nificent teeth,  almost  exempt  from  ca- 
ries, at  a  period  about  middle  life  begin 
to  have  a  loosening  of  the  teeth,  which 
sometimes  leads  to  the  loss  of  the  entire 
set.  This  is  frequently  seen  in  teeth  en- 
tirely free  from  tartar.  In  this  phase  of 
pyorrhea  I  submit  that  it  may  be  due  in 
some  cases  to  (1)  irritation  of  the  per- 
ipheral border  of  the  pericementum  by 
crystals  lodging  under  the  free  nuirgin 
of  the  gum,  thereby  causing  slight  de- 
tachment of  the  pericementum  with  re- 
sulting inflammatory  condition  and  bac- 
terial invasion;  or  (2)  this  gingival  irri- 
tation may  excite  in  persons  of  the  gouty 
diathesis  uratic  pericemental  exudation, 
thereby  giving  rise  to  floating  or  vagrant 
crystals  of  uric  acid,  sodium  urate,  or 


calcium  phosphate,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  preceding  paragraph.  Miller's  in- 
vestigations in  regard  to  the  pernicious 
character  of  many  dentifrices  lead  me  to 
express  the  opinion  that  the  well-brushed 
teeth  are  the  ones  we  should  sometimes 
look  to,  not  only  for  abrasion  and  de- 
nudation but  for  instances  of  pyorrhea. 

The  nocturnal  neuralgia  which  Peirce 
mentions  in  the  early  stages  of  pyorrhea 
may  be  due  to  neurotomy — dissection  of 
the  nerves — caused  by  the  laceration  by 
sharp  crystals  of  the  delicate  nerve  fibers 
connecting  the  pericementum  and  ce- 
mentum. It  may  be  asked.  Why  do  not 
all  who  use  dentifrices  develop  pyorrhea  ? 
The  answer  is  that  some  escape  owing  to 
invulnerability,  as  they  escape  other  dis- 
eases. 

As  to  the  hereditary  tendency  to  pyor- 
rhea, it  may  in  furtherance  of  this  theory 
be  explained,  by  a  family  similarity  of 
defect  in  the  defensive  formation  and 
character  of  the  free  margins  of  the 
gums,  which  would  thus  in  each  member 
of  the  family  favor  lodgment  of  crystals 
and  other  insoluble  grit,  and  thus  induce 
peripheral  irritation  of  the  pericementum 
with  resulting  inflammation  and  bacterial 
invasion;  together  with  this,  also,  must 
be  mentioned  the  characteristics  of  the 
family  pericementum — i.e.  its  histolog- 
ical structure,  its  power  of  resistance, 
strength  of  attachment  to  the  cementum, 
the  tendency  to  tartar,  the  gouty  diath- 
esis, and  occlusion.  AH  of  these  would 
be  more  or  less  hereditary  features,  and 
the  question  of  vulnerability  to  attack 
and  resulting  disease  would  be  governed 
by  them.  It  is  obvious  that  the  tooth- 
brush is  particularly  apt  to  force  crys- 
tals and  other  insoluble  grit  under  the 
free  margins  of  the  gums,  both  in  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws,  and  the  recumbent 
position  during  sleep  and  lateral  pres- 
sure of  the  tongue  would  favor  retention 
of  crystals  and  grit  in  the  gum  margins 
of  the  upper  teeth.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  pyorrhea,  hygienic 
and  constitutional,  it  is,  I  submit,  advis- 
able and  indeed  imperative  to  stop  the 
use  of  any  dentifrice  containing  crystals 
and  insoluble  grit. 

After  removing  the  deposits  of  cal- 
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cnli  from  the  affected  teeth,  I  have  re- 
cently made  constant  application  of  the 
spray,  working  in  conjimction  with  the 
Electro  Dental  Company's  compressed- 
air  outfit.  The  strong  and  convincing 
effect  of  antiseptic  solutions  when  im- 
pelled by  compressed  air,  not  only  helps 
to  render  the  exposed  surface  of  the  peri- 
cementum aseptic,  and  thus  aid  resolu- 
tion, but  it  has  the  additional  tendency 
to  mechanically  remove  from  the  dis- 
eased surface  any  crystals  and  other  un- 
determined insoluble  grit. 

It  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  theory 
that  malocclusion  is  one  of  the  factors 
of  pyorrhea,  because  anything  which  im- 
poses extra  movement  and  strain  on  a 
tooth  must  necessarily  aid  the  crjntals 
and  insoluble  grit  of  tooth-powders  in 
causing  gingivid  irritation,  and  subse* 
qnent  pathological  development. 

In  furtherance  of  tiie  theory  of  crystal 


irritation,  the  fact  that  pyorrhea  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  dogs  and  other  animals 
may  be  explained  in  some  degree  by  the 
fact  that  they  not  infrequently  lay  their 
food  on  the  earth;  it  is  thus  often 
charged  with  insoluble  grit  and  crystals, 
and  gingival  irritation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  pericemental  disease  in  the  lower 
animals  may  thus  in  some  way  be  ex- 
plained. 

Unless  a  dentifrice  is  guaranteed  or 
known  to  be  free  from  crystals 
and  other  undetermined  insoluble  grit" 
which  Miller  has  demonstrated,  it  is  the 
duty  of  dentists  to  awaken  their  patients 
to  these  pernicious  properties.  My  pur- 
pose in  writing  this  article  is  to  draw  at- 
tention to  a  possible  predisposing  cause 
of  this  dental  disease,  and  to  try  to  find 
a  reason  for  its  devdopment  in  moutiu 
which  have  always  been  subjected  to  ex- 
acting care  and  deanlinesa. 


MECHAKICAIi  AND  CHEMICAI.  CHANGES  THAT  CAN  BE  PRO- 
DUCED IN  THE  TISSUES  OF  THE  HUMAN  MOUTH. 


Br  GBO.  W.  COOK,  D.D.8.t  Ohieaso,  111. 


(Bead  before  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Dutriot  Dental  Sodetiee  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
held  at  Rochester,  November  14,  1908.) 


SINCE  the  function  of  all  living 
things  must,  in  the  last  analysis,  be 
traced  to  the  cell,  no  matter  whether 
in  individual  cases  this  function  be  uni- 
cellular or  multicellular,  normal  or  path- 
ological, all  fimctional  activity  must  be 
traced  to  certain  morphological  and 
chemical  changes  that  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  cell  itself. 

Experience  has  taught  that  the  study 
of  physio-chemical  manifestations  that 
take  place  in  the  cell  presents  the  most 
difficult  biological  problems  known  to  the 
scientist  of  today.  When  we  come  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  differentia- 
tion of  cells  tiom  the  embryological  de- 
velopment, and  of  the  laws  of  genetic 
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continuity  of  living  substance,  we  have 
really  unraveled  a  few  tiireads  from  the 
skein  of  biological  phenomena.  Today 
we  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the 
interpretation  of  some  of  the  great  prob- 
lems, an  interpretation  that  ^1  lead  to 
a  more  permanent  and  more  scientific 
basis  for  elucidating  a  number  of  phe- 
nomena, so  far  as  external  conditions  can 
produce  changes  in  living  substance. 

So  far  as  studying  the  morphological 
and  physical  characteristics  of  the  multi- 
cellular forms  of  life  with  a  microscope 
is  concerned,  that  field  has  been  so  scien- 
tifically covered  in  the  early  days  by 
the  classic  work  of  Virchow  and  Max 
Schnltze,  who  established  the  so-called 
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"cellular  pathology"  that  stands  out  to- 
day as  one  of  the  great  branches  of 
biological  science,  that  little  need  be 
said. 

In  the  study  of  pathological  lesions  of 
the  tissues  it  must  oe  borne  in  mind  that 

if  abnormalities  develop  in  the  morpho- 
logical appearance  of  cellular  structure, 
they  are  the  result  of  diminished,  exalted, 
perverted,  or  abolished  activities  of  cellu- 
lar elements.  The  expression  of  these 
cellular  changes  is  the  result  of  one  of 
two  phenomena  in  living  substance — the 
result  of  internal  or  external  Influence. 
In  studying  the  pathology  of  tissue  cells 
the  most  common  manifestation  of  abnor- 
mality is  the  reversion  of  certain  cellular 
activities  in  physical  or  chemical  changes. 
We  recognize  that  some  tissue  is  capable 
of  adapting  itself  to  environing  condi- 
tions 80  gradually  that  after  awhile  tibe 
condition  may  appear  as  normal ;  but  the 
functional  activity  of  the  cell  may  be 
slightly  changed  so  as  not  to  produce  any 
morphological  changes. 

In  the  external  cellular  structure  of 
the  human  body,  we  have  the  well-known 
illustration  of  the  possible  adaptation  of 
differentiated  cellular  structure  to  its  en- 
vironments. The  outer  covering,  or  the 
epithelium  of  the  body,  in  certain  Afri- 
can races,  protects  itself  in  many  in- 
stances by  fonning,  through  its  physio- 
logical activities,  pigmentation.  This  pig- 
mentation protects  the  body  from  radia- 
tion of  heat,  but  through  the  adaptation 
the  tissue  becomes  speci^ly  predisposed  to 
pathological  conditions  that  rarely  occur 
in  the  same  tissue  of  the  white  race.  It 
is  also  well  known  that  tissue  is  predis- 
posed to  the  effects  of  certain  external 
agents  that  it  comes  in  contact  with. 
Tissue  in  general,  and  some  tissue  in 
particular,  is  constantly  adapting  itself 
to  externtd  environment.  The  tissues  of 
the  outer  portion  of  the  body  are  far 
more  adaptable  to  their  environments 
than  the  tissues  of  the  internal  struc- 
tures. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  certain 
tissues  of  the  body  change  from  a  normal 
to  an  abnormal  functional  activity  by  a 
slight  change  of  the  metabolism  of  that 
part ;  not  that  it  always  becomes  diseased 


so  that  there  is  a  true  pathological 
change,  but  the  ascending  phase  of  me- 
tabolism drops  below  a  certain  point  of 
efficiency.  When  this  has  been  kept  up 
for  a  certain  l^igth  of  time  its  effect 
may  change  the  tissue  from  a  normal  to 
an  abnormal  condition,  first  manifested 
in  functional  and  chemical  changes,  and 
then  in  morphological  appearance. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  detect  these 
chemical  changes  by  certain  staining 
agents.  The  physical  properties  of  cellu- 
lar substance,  as  well  as  its  chemical 
constituents,  are  made  up  of  elements 
that  combine  physically,  holding  in  com- 
bination potential  energy.  This  energy 
remains  in  constant  equilibrium  with  the 
forces  that  build  up  the  structure.  We 
recognize  that  tissue  is  an  organic  sab- 
stance  built  up  of  elements  of  ti^  simpler 
compounds,  in  a  synthetic  process,  not 
pnly  increasing  the  number  of  atoms  in 
the  molecule  but  increasing  the  number 
of  combinations  of  atoms,  therefore  mak- 
ing it  more  unstable  than  some  of  the 
more  simple  compounds.  This,  living  or- 
ganic substance  is  composed  of  three 
classes  of  compounds,  known  as  proteids, 
carbohydrates,  and  fats.  These  elements 
or  compounds  are  very  complex  bodies  in 
themselves,  but  when  brought  in  contact 
with  each  other,  including  organic  sub- 
stances, they  are  of  such  a  molecular  con- 
struction as  to  make  a  very  unstable  com- 
pound. Their  physical  characteristics 
may  change  in  microscopical  appearance 
under  some  circumstances,  and  in  their 
morphological  appearance  they  may 
change  visibly  even  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  microscopic  change  that  appears 
with  our  present  methods  of  staining  tis- 
sue reveals  to  us  the  important  fact  that 
when  the  tissues  are  brought  in  contact 
with  certain  elementary  forces,  they  im- 
mediately manifest  a  change  in  their 
physical  characteristics.  So  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  us  to  say  always  just  what 
a  normal  tissue  should  consist  of  physi- 
cally and  chemically.  But  we  do  know, 
with  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy,  that 
normal  tissue  should  have  a  certain  mi- 
croscopic appearance.  So  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  oral  cavity,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  agents  like  bac- 
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teria,  will  manifest  a  microsoopic  ap- 
pearance very  different  from  its  original, 
we  might  say,  its  normal  condition. 
It  is  thoroughly  understood,  I  think, 
that  all  tissue  is  endowed  with  a  certain 
amount  of  normal  immimity,  and  that 
immunity  is  brought  about  there  in  in- 
dividual  cells  .  through   its  metabolic 
dianges.  The  epithelial  structure  of  the 
(Hral  cavity  in  infancy  and  childhood  has 
bat  little  immunity,  but  its  constant  con- 
tact with  external  bacterial  life  stimu- 
lates the  internal  metabolic  changes  to 
immunize  that  tissue  against  the  inva- 
sion of  these  external  exciting  causes  of 
disease.    We  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
detect  the  chemical  or  physical  changes 
that  take  place  in  cellular  structure  in 
any  tiaane  that  ia  predisposed,  susceptible, 
or  immune  to  the  invasion  of  bacterial 
life.    Foodstuff  as  it  is  taken  into  the 
cavity  of  the  month  not  only  affects  the- 
cells  that  it  comes  in  contact  with,  but 
in  many  instances  increases  cellular  ac- 
tivity in  parts  quite  remote.   But  after 
this  foodstuff  has  been  in  constant  con- 
tact with  the  tisane  for  a  certain  leng& 
of  time,  activity  in  the  latter  begins  to 
show  a  tendency  to  withdraw  its  physical 
activity,  showing  a  lack  of  stimulation; 
in  other  words,  this  normal  stimulus  he- 
comes  an  abnormal  one.    This  can  be 
beautifully  illustrated  by  taking  a  small 
particle  of  food,  meat  or  bread,  placing 
it  in  the  interproximal  space,  leaving  it 
ihew  for  a -few  moments,  removing  it 
Tith  small  particles  of  the  tissue,  and 
then  staining  the  tissue  with  various 
staining  agents.    One  will  be  surprised 
That  chemical  changes  will  take  place  in 
the  cellular  structure  in  comparison  with 
the  normal  tisane  that  remains  in  contact 
iri&  particles  of  food  for  any  conalder- 
ible  length  of  time.    One  of  the  most 
Bnrprising  results  observed  was  that  out 
of  some  sixty  or  more  mouths  only  five 
could  protect  thenMelves  from  becoming 
inunediately  irritated  when  foodstuff  and 
fweign  agents  became  lodged  in  locali- 
ties where  they  could  rest  on  the  mucous 
membrane.   Not  only  would  the  mucous 
celb  beein  to  degenerate,  but  tSie  base- 
ment membrane,  which  is  a  fibrous  tissue 
structure,  would  also  begin  to  take  on  a 


pathological  appearance.  We  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  mucous  membrane  in 
these  localities  is  usually  composed  of 
very  long,  attenuated  papillas,  and  when 
its  function  is  in  any  way  interfered 
with,  the  body  of  the  cell  begins  to  mani- 
fest the  action  which  foreign  agents  have 
had  upon  it,  especially  if  thaae  foreign 
agents  contain  bacteria. 

We  understand  at  the  present  time 
that  this  is  very  lai^y  the  way  in  which 
caries  of  the  teeth  is  produced,  the  food- 
stuffs containing  a  large  number  of  bac- 
teria that  do  not  produce  destruction  of 
the  agglutinating  substance  and  become 
glued  together.  This  is  true  without  a 
doubt,  and  perhaps  a  greater  number  of 
instances  of  tissue  degeneration  of  the 
soft  parts  occur  than  we  have  any  concep- 
tion of  at  the  present  time. 

We  recognize  in  the  pathological  study 
of  various  tissues  that  one  of  the  most 
interesting  problems  that  we  have  to  in- 
vestigate is  that  of  the  form  of  tissue 
change  that  takes  place  by  over-stimula- 
ti(m,  by  the  lack  of  a  normal  stimulus, 
or  by  a  depressed  physiological  activity 
of  localized  cells.  If,  for  instance,  a  weak 
electrical  current  is  applied  to  the  tissue 
for  a  little  while,  maybe  from  ten  min- 
utes to  an  hour,  and  this  tissue  is  ex- 
amined microscopically,  cell  proliferation 
can  be  observed.  If  this  same  electrical 
current  is  applied  to  the  same  tissue  every 
day  for  the  same  length  of  time,  it  will 
be  found  after  several  days  that  the  tissue 
cells  are  manifesting  some  abnormalities 
that  we  recognize  at  once  as  pathological. 
Take  ten  patients  and  treat  them  in  the 
same  way  with  the  same  current,  and  you 
will  observe  some  individual  difference 
in  the  pathological  changes  in  each  pa- 
tient. This  difference,  however,  may  be 
so  slight  that  it  will  be  almost  impossi- 
ble to  detect  it  in  some  patients,  while 
in  others  it  will  be  comparatively  obvi- 
ous. 

The  same  difference  of  the  action  of 
various  agents  will  be  noticeable  in  al- 
most any  irritant  that  might  be  applied 
to  the  tissue,  especially  if  it  be  a  bacterial 
cell.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  oral 
cavity  manifests  the  greatest  antagonistic 
energy  against  bacteria  of  any  of  the 
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epithelial  tissues.  If  a  celloidin  sac  half 
as  large  as  an  ordinary  pea  is  attached  to 
a  tootii^  and  this  sac  is  veil  inoculated 
witii  certain  bacteria  and  allowed  to  re- 
main for  a  few  hours  in  this  position,  pro- 
vided this  sac  rests  well  under  the  gin- 
gival margin  of  the  gum  tissue,  when  the 
tissue  is  removed  a  strong  and  dense 
wall  of  leucocytes  and  fibrin  will  be  built 
up  around  the  sac.  These  experiments 
were  carried  out  carefully  with  ten  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bacteria,  and  the  varia- 
tion of  the  protecting  power  of  the  tissue 
cells  was  so  marked  in  some  cases  that 
it  made  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
studies  that  I  have  ever  engaged  in.  If 
we  take  the  mouth  of  an  individual 
whom  we  consider  in  excellent  health  and 
whose  gum  tissue  is  well  cared  for — t.i. 
has  had  prophylactic  care — the  immonlty 
of  that  tissue  will  be  extraordinary  in 
that  there  will  not  be  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  irritation  of  the  epithelial 
cell  or  of  the  mucous  membrane.  If, 
however,  the  tissues  in  the  interproximal 
space  and  aroimd  the  necks  of  teeth  have 
been  harshly  dealt  with  by  the  use  of 
pumice  or  one  of  the  many  tooth-powders, 
there  will  be  a  particular  inorganic  sub- 
stance that  will  embed  itself  in  the  in- 
tercelluliu*  substance  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  will  act  there  as  a  focus  for 
the  collection  of  bacteria  and  dead  leuco- 
cytes, and  80  become  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion to  the  cells.  We  will  then  have  es- 
tablished a  degenerative  focus  of  tissue. 

Of  the  many  a^nta  th&t  I  have  tried 
as  mechanical  irritants  of  the  gingival 
tissue,  the  finest  pulverized  pumice  is 
the  most  effectual.  If  one  will  study 
the  mechanism  of  a  mucous  epithelial 
cell,  he  will  easily  observe  how  the  elon- 
gated cells  become  wrapped  around  this 
inert  substance;  and  unless  the  greatest 
care  is  used  in  removing  these  after  the 
operation,  the  tissues  will  completely  de- 
generate and  practically  all  of  the  micro- 
scopic field  of  these  cells  will  be  so  de- 
generated that  it  would  be  a  marvel  of 
nature  if  they  were  again  restored  to  a 
normal  condition.  After  some  half  hour's 
work  around  the  gingival  border  of  one 
tooth  with  the  policing  method  now 
in  vogue,  by  one  who  is  quite  expert  in 


this  class  of  work,  we  found  that  it  took 
twenty  minutes  with  a  stream  of  tepid  i 
water  to  remove  these  particles  of  pumice. 
The  pumice  is  quite  inert  upon  these  tis- 
sue cells  as  far  as  its  chemical  action  is 
concerned,  but  mechanically  it  has  the 
most  fascinating  prop^iies  for  the  mu- 
cous cells.  Caelum  phosphate,  or  in 
fact  any  of  the  calcium  compounds,  will 
act  chemically,  or  slightly  so,  I  may  say, 
upon  these  mucous  cells,  but  it  is  easily 
removed  by  a  stream  of  water,  an^  in 
fact,  if  the  mucous  celb  are  not  badly 
injured,  they  will  rid  themselves  of  the 
calcium  compoimd.  Magnesium  or  po- 
tassium compounds  act  very  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  calcium,  ibough  magne- 
sium is  a  little  more  stimalal^g  to  the 
mucous  cells.  Potassium  compounds,  un- 
less combined  with  calcium,  are  extremely 
poisonous  to  the  mucom  cells.  All  of 
these  agents  in  a  chemically  pure  state 
are  easily  removed  from  the  mucous  cells 
with  a  strong  jet  of  water,  and  in  this 
particular  they  differ  from  the  pumice, 
in  t^at  the  latter  seems  to  form  a  kind 
of  cement  with  the  mucus. 

There  are  many  more  agents  that  are 
mechanical  irritants  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, but  they  have  so  littie  importance 
to  us  in  the  treatment  of  local  lesions  that 
I  need  not  record  them  here.  A  large 
number  of  chemical  agents,  that  we 
might  consider  as  chemical  irritants,  were 
tested  on  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
titmues  studied  microscopically,  revealing 
some  phenomena  interesting  both  as  bi- 
ological problems  and  in  the  treatment  of 
the  oral  mucous  membrane.  Sodium 
chromate,  potassium  dichromate,  and  po- 
tassium permanganate,  as  well  as  chlorin 
and  bromin,  are  all  extreme  protoplas- 
mic poisons,  and  were  but  little  studied 
on  account  of  the  impracticability  of 
their  use.  Potassium  chlorate  when  ap- 
plied to  the  mucous  tissue  undergoes  a 
change  vastly  different  from  that  of  per- 
manganate, in  that  the  potassium  chlorate 
oxidizes  dead  organic  matter  while  the 
permanganate  does  not. 

It  was  found  that  the  potassium  chlor- 
ate in  a  two  per  cent,  solution  acted  as  a 
slight  stimulus  to  the  mucous  celU,  and 
decomposed  many  of  the  inorganic  sub- 
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stances  in  and  around  the  necks  of  teeth 
and  under  the  gingival  margin  that  were 
dead  organic  material,  and  could  be  more 
easily  remoTed  by  this  method  in  many 
cases  than  by  mechanical  means.  Hydro- 
gen dioxid  has  been  extensively  experi- 
mented with  by  Demoor  on  various  uni- 
cellular organisms,  and,  as  is  commonly 
known,  is  very  detrimental  to  this  class 
of  cell  life.  It  also  has  an  extremely 
oxidizing  effect  upon  dead  organic  sub- 
stance. It  also  affects  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  the  mucous  cells  in  a  very 
detrimental  manner.  The  dioxid  1 :  500 
would  arrest  the  action  of  the  epithelial 
cells  from  five  to  thirty  minutes,  and  in 
stronger  solutions,  1:200,  would  destroy 
a  large  number.  If  applied  around  the 
necks  of  teeth  and  under  the  gingival 
margin  once  a  day  for  six  days,  the  tis- 
sue would  lose  all  of  its  bacterial  resis- 
tance. This  feature  of  the  experiment 
was  carried  still  farther,  into  the  pockets 
amnnd  the  necks  of  teeth,  where  pus- 
producing  organisms  were  present.  It 
caused  the  loss  of  bacterial  resistance  of 
the  normal  tissue  and  had  but  little  or 
no  effect  on  the  bacteria  present.  In  fact, 
a  1 : 500  solution  of  dioxid  would  cause 
cellular  proliferation  of  the  bacterial  cell 
under  anaerobic  conditions.  These  facts 
are  important  when  we  consider  the  use 
of  sndi  agents  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease conditions  in  and  around  the  necks 
of  teeth  where  there  is  a  pathological 
lesion. 

Chloroform  has  practically  the  same 
detrimental  effects  upon  the  mucous  cells 
as  hydrogen  dioxid.  A  weak  solution  of 
chloroform  will  increase  the  epithelial  ac- 
tivities for  a  few  minutes,  and  if  its 
effects  are  constantly  applied  from  ten 
to  thirty  minutes  it  will  cause  the  death 
of  these  cells. 

The  phenols,  and  especially  the  creaols 
that  are  made  up  in  the  form  of  soaps, 
also  have  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the 
1DDC0US  membrane,  but  these  have  also 
an  inhibitory  action  on  the  growth  of 
bacteria.  A  condition  of  biological  im- 
portance worthy  of  consideration  is  that 
this  group  acts  upon  the  bacterial  cell 
more  readily  than  upon  the  cells  in  higher 
forma  of  life,  especially  in  the  animal. 


In  stunming  up  the  important  facts 
herein  contained,  we  are  prepared  to  say 
that  the  use  of  many  agents  upon  the 
oral  mucous  membrane  will  produce  mu- 
coid degeneration  of  that  tissue;  many 
of  them  will  also  render  the  tissues  less 
resistant  to  the  action  of  bacteria.  The 
mechanical  irritations  that  may  be  pro- 
duced by  methods  that  are  now  in  vogue 
in  the  preventative  treatment  of  the  oral 
mucous  membrane  will  cause  less  ill  ef- 
fects to  the  tissue  than  any  method  that 
we  have  at  the  present  time  at  our 
conunand.  In  the  use  of  pumice  for 
the  polishing  of  the  necks  of  teeth  it 
is  important  that  the  tissue  in  this  par- 
ticular locfdity  should  be  washed  as  thor- 
oughly as  possible  with  warm  water  be- 
fore &e  pumice  is  applied,  and  f^er  its 
use  there  should  be  an  abundance  of  the 
warm  water  flushed  upon  this  tissue,  and 
the  tissue  thoroughly  rubbed  with  an  an- 
tiseptic gauze  swab.  The  flushing  should 
be  continued,  the  parts  dried,  and  a  mo- 
ment's recess  taken,  to  see  if  the  mucus 
around  the  gingival  margin  can  be 
pressed  out  by  a  perfectly  smooth  orange 
stick.  If  a  drop  of  mucus  appears  on 
the  surface  of  the  tissue  a  solution  of 
Mayer's  carmine  made  up  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  can  be  used : 

Cannine,  1  gm. 

Aluminum  chlorid,  0.S  gm. 

Distilled  water,  2  ec. 

Heat  over  a  small  flame  for  two  minutes 
until  the  mixture  looks  dark.   Then  add 
60  per  cent,  alcohol,  100  cc. 

With  this  reagent  one  is  able  to  detect 
normal  mucus.  This  agent,  however, 
will  give  a  red  appearance  to  any  mucus, 
provided  it  is  not  too  acid.  The  acid  in 
mucin  is  very  unstable,  and  very  many 
times  will  disappear  when  left  in  the 
open  air  for  a  few  moments. 

Another  important  fact  was  ascer- 
tained that  has  clinically  been  observed 
for  a  long  time,  namely,  that  a  mechan- 
ical or  chemical  agent  will  interfere 
with  the  chemico-physiological  action  of 
the  mucous  membrane  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  and  will  change  the  function  of 
the  cells  so  that  they  cannot  return  to  a 
normal  functional  activity  for  some  little 
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time;  bacteria  can  secrete  themselves,  or 
will  drop  down  in  the  vacuole  of  the  tie* 
sue  substance,  and  unless  the  tissue  is 
possessed  of  considerable  bacteriolytic  ac- 
tion, they  will  rest  there  and  multiply 
and  cause  a  breaking  down  of  the  tissues. 
Such  a  pathological  lesion  is  easily  ob- 
served in  certEiin  forms  of  stomatitiB, 
where  we  have  ulceration  of  the  muoous 
membrane,  due  to  the  lowered  resistance 
of  the  tissues  in  general,  and  specially 
to  the  lowered  resistance  of  the  mucous 
epithelial  cells.  The  mucous  cells  can 
no  longer  resist  the  action  of  the  bacteria 
that  lie  within  the  crypts  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  mucous  epithelial  cells.  In 
such  individuals,  and  there  are  many  that 
come  under  our  observation,  our  so^aUed 
prophylactic  treatment  might  cause  just 
the  condition  that  we  wi^  to  avoid — tis- 


sue degeneration.  In  the  mouths  of  some 
individuals  whose  care  has  been  of  the  or- 
dinary sort,  if  (me  would  start  to  rub  the 
tissue  over  the  canine  teeth  with  the  fin- 
ger, he  would  find  that  perhaps  in  ten 
per  cent,  of  this  number  the  gum  tissue 
would  begin  to  recede  and  draw  away 
from  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  while  the 
other  ninety  per  cent,  would  have  a  nor- 
mal mucous  membrane.  The  age  of  the 
patient^  the  general  constitutional  con- 
dition, as  well  as  the  local  tissue,  would 
be  very  important  factors  in  detennining 
what  the  result  would  be. 

Degeneration  of  tissue  like  that  of  the 
mucous  membrane' is  caused  first  by  me- 
chanical irritation,  then  by  chemical  ac- 
tion. The  chemical  agents  will  some- 
times be  the  product  of  mechanical  irri- 
tation of  the  tissue. 


BBFORT  OF  THE  EXAMIKATION  OF  THE  MOUTHS  OF  1500 
SCHOOL.  CHILDREN  IN  THE  PUBMC  SCHOOLS 
OF  ANN  ABBOB,  MICHIGAN. 


Br  RVSSSnX  W.  BVRTIIfO,  D.D.8e.,  Abb  Arbor,  Hl«h. 


DURING  the  past  few  years  we  have 
been  feeling  the  wave  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  dental  education  of  our  pub- 
lic school  children  which  was  started  in 
Europe  and  has  now  spread  to  our  shores. 
In  England  and  Germany  extensive  series 
of  examinations  of  school  children  have 
been  carried  on,  and  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions which  have  become  apparent  have 
led  the  authorities  to  take  steps  toward 
establishing  free  dental  clinics,  in  which 
attention  may  be  given  to  the  poor  who 
are  unable  to  pay  for  the  services  of  the 
dentist.  It  has  been  observed  that  by  the 
carrjdng  on  of  this  educational  work  from 
year  to  year  the  conditions  have  im- 
proved, and  the  effort  is  being  amply  re- 
paid. In  this  country  the  conditions  are 
not  as  bad,  but  that  dental  education  is 
needed  is  very  evident.  Wherever  chil- 
dren and  parents  are  aroused  to  the  con- 


ditions which  are  present,  there  is  a  de- 
cided awakening  of  their  interest  in  the 
importance  of  their  teetii  and  in  their 
preservation.  This  educational  work  is 
but  in  its  infancy,  and  if  it  be  carried  on 
systematically  and  persistently  its  influ- 
ence will  improve  the  hygienic  condi- 
tions of  our  public  school  children,  and 
will  endow  the  next  generation  with  an 
inheritance  of  better  teeth  and  better 
health. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  exam- 
inations made,  but  very  few  of  the  work- 
ers preserve  the  statistics  in  any  perma- 
nent form,  or,  if  they  do,  they  fail  to 
publish  tliem.  If  all  of  these  records 
could  be  gathered  together  and  compiled 
into  a  usable  form,  such  statistics  would 
be  of  great  value  in  furthering  researbh 
along  many  different  lines. 

The  examination  of  the  school  chil- 
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dren  of  Ann  Arbor  in  1906  and  1907, 
of  which  this  paper  is  a  report,  was  un- 
dertaken not  so  much  for  the  education 
of  the  school  children  as  for  the  com- 
pilation of  TuiouB  dental  statiBtics  in 
ctHmection  with  anthropological  meas- 
urements made  upon  the  same  children. 
The  anthropological  measurements  were 
made  by  Dr.  Bobert  Bean,  who  was  at  that 
time  instructor  in  anatomy  in  the  de- 
partment of  medicine  and  surgery,  Uni- 
veisity  of  Michigan,  and  is  now  professor 
of  anatomy  in  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment Medical  College. 

Examinations  were  made  of  1525 
chOdren,  ranging  in  age  from  five  to 
seventeen  years.  Two  kinds  of  records 
were  taken,  a  dental  chart  and  an  anthro- 
pol(^csl  chart. 


llM  _  
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The  second  record  consisted  of  the 
ordinary  anthropological  measurements 
of  the  head  and  face,  including  height, 
weight,  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  etc. 

'From  the  data  thus  collected  we  en- 
deavored  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
there  were  any  correlations  between  the 
child's  physical  or  mental  development 
and  the  time  of  eruption  of  the  teeth  or 
the  amount  of  dental  caries  present; 
also  whether  the  caries  and  the  teeth- 
eruption  were  influenced  by  the  type  of 
the  individual.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison and  verification,  other  tables  were 
made  which  correspond,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, with  the  tables  which  have  been  made 
by  other  investigators  into  the  time  of 
eruption  and  the  amount  of  caries  at 
various  ages. 
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Dental  examination  record. 


The  first  record,  as  here  shown,  needs 
but  little  explanation.  It  might  be  said, 
however,  that  the  following  divisions  of 
the  "type"  were  made:  Blondes,  bru- 
nettes, intermediates,  and  negroes.  Clas- 
sification of  malocclusion  was  made  ac- 
cording to  Angle's  system. 


Table  I. 

In  this  table  the  number  of  teeth 

erupted  or  erupting  at  each  age  have  been 
grouped  together  and  figured  on  a  basis 
of  percentage  of  each  tonth  erupted  at 
specified  ages.   An  important  feature  of 
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this  chart  is  the  wide  range  in  the  ages 
at  which  each  tooth  is  erupted;  for  in- 
stance^  the  first  molar,  so  often  referred 
to  as  tiie  "sixth-year  molar,"  shows  from 
13  to  40  per  cent  erupted  or  erupting  at 
the  age  of  fire  years,  and  yet  these  teeth 
are  not  all  present  in  all  cases  until  nine 
years.  Emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the 
fact  that  these  figures  are  afiected  by 


that  the  first  molar  is  not  present  in  all 
cases  until  from  the  ninth  to  the  tenth 
year.  He  also  shows  the  lower  teeth  as 
erupting  earlier  than  the  npper  ones,  the 
girls  at  each  age  being  more  advanced 
than  the  boys  of  the  same  age. 

The  age  usually  given  for  pie  eruption 
of  the  central  incisors  is  from  six  and 
a  half  to  eight  years,  and  of  the  laterals 
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the  occurrence  of  a  few  abnormally  late 
eruptions,  but  a  wide  range  in  time  is 
very  evident,  showing  liiat  the  first  molar 
does  not  always  erupt  at  six  years  of  age. 
It  is  also  seen  that  the  lower  first  molars 
are  a  little  in  advance  of  the  upper  ones. 

In  the  Dental  Cosmos,  1901,  vol. 
xliii,  page  360,  in  the  report  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Third  International  Dental 
Congress,  are  published  the  records  of 
the  examination  of  over  16,000  children 
in  the  public  schools  of  Sweden,  as  made 
by  Dr.  F5rbei;g  of  Stockholm.  He  shows 


from  eight  to  nine,  but  judging  from  this 
series  the  eruption  was  late  in  many  of 
the  individuals,  so  that  all  the  centrals 
had  not  appeared  until  the  ^e  of  nine 
and  a  half  in  the  lower  jaw  and  ten  and  a 
half  in  the  upper.  The  lower  laterals 
were  erupted  at  eleven  years,  but  the 
uppers  were  not  present  in  every  case 
until  fifteen,  this  last  estimate  being 
affected  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
cases  of  retarded  and  missing  upper 
laterals. 

The  age  at  which  the  bicnspids  attained 
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100  per  cent  is  seen  to  be  about  the 
same  in  the  upper  as  in  the  lowet, 
fonrte^  to  fourteen  and  a  half  for  the 
first  and  fourteen  and  a  half  to  fifteen 
and  a  half  for  the  second  bicuspids  re- 
spectively, but  in  the  examination  of  the 
percentages  found  in  the  children  ranging 
in  age  Iretveen  ten  and  fourteen  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  upper  bicnspids  erupt 


of  Forberg's  examinations  above  referred 
to,  and  the  ages  correspond  veiy  closely. 

Table  II. 

On  noticing  the  wide  range  in  the  ages 
at  which  the  teeth  were  erupted  in  the 
children  examined,  the  question  arose  in 
our  minds  as  to  whether  there  is  a  prece- 


or  Each  Tooth  at  VAxmus  Ages. 
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somewhat  earlier  than  the  lower.  The 
upper  and  lower  canines  are  both  100 
per  cent,  at  fourteen  and  a  half,  but  at 
the  earlier  ages  i^e  lowers  seem  to  be  in 
advance  of  the  uppers.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  fint  molars  and  anterior 
teeth  empt  earlier  in  the  lower  than  in 
the  upper  jaw,  while  with  the  bicuspids 
the  OKler  is  reversed.  The  second  molars 
are  not  empted  in  all  cases  until  the  age 
of  sixteen  and  a  half.  This  relation  be- 
tveen  the  npp«r  ^nd  lower  jaws  at  the 
tone  of  emption  prevails  in  the  records 


deuce  on  the  part  of  the  girls  or  the  boys, 
or  whether  there  might  be  a  precedence  of 
one  type  of  individuals  over  the  other. 
In  table  II  we  have  grouped  together 
the  average  number  of  teeth  erupted  at 
each  age,  comparing  the  bo^  with  the 
girls  in  each  type.  A  grand  average  was 
also  made,  comparing  all  the  girls  with 
all  the  boys;  it  was  necessary,  however, 
to  omit  the  negroes  in  this  average,  for 
the  reason  that  their  figures  differed 
notably  from  those  of  the  oUier  types, 
and  if  iacluded  would  have  obscured  tiie 
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ratio  existing  in  the  records  of  the  white  terior  teeth  show  a  much  higher  p 

children.    An  examination  of  the  total  age  of  caries  than  the  corresp 

average  of  this  chart  will  show  that  the  teeth  in  the  lower.   The  caries  oc 

girla  at  each  age  above  five  years  have  most  frequently  in  the  oodnsal  ! 

more  teeUi  erupted  than  the  boys  of  the  of  the  first  molars^  both  upper  and 

same  age.    This  ratio  does  not  prevail  The  bulk  of  approximal  caries  was 

among  the  negroes,  for  in  many  cases  the  in  the  mesial  and  distal  surfaces 

boys  are  in  advance  of  the  girls.    In  upper  incisors  and  in  the  mesial  i 

comparing  the  various  types  no  definite  of  both  upper  and  lower  first  ] 

ratio  is  apparent,  from  which  we  might  The  great  preponderance  of  the 
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XmiBKB  or  Tebih  Ebuptkd  at  Vabious  Ages. 
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Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

6  yean. 
0  " 

7  " 

8  " 

9  " 

10  " 

11  " 

12  " 
18  " 
U  " 
15  " 
18  " 
17  " 

'  8 
8 
10 
13 
15 
19 
32 
26 
27 
28 
28 
88 

'4 
8 
11 
12 
21 
21 
25 
26 
27 
28 
28 
38 

8 
4 

10 
10 
11 
16 
18 
28 
28 
28 
27 
28 
28 

1 
2 
8 
9 
18 
17 
28 
26 
26 
28 
28 
28 
38 

8 
6 
8 
11 
14 
19 
22 
25 
27 
28 
28 
28 

8 
8 
8 
10 
18 
16 
21 
26 
27 
27 
38 
28 
28 

*7 
8 
9 
9 
16 
17 
25 
27 
26 
28 
28 
38 

2 
6 
2 
10 
12 
14 
10 
22 
26 
28 
28 
28 
38 

8 
8 
7 
9 
11 
16 
19 
22 
24 
27 
28 
28 
38 

infer  that  there  is  no  relation  between  the 
time  of  eruption  and  the  type  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Table  III. 

In  all  of  the  examinations  made  there 
were  noted  2068  carious  teeth,  and  table 

III  was  prepared  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  distribution  in  the  mouth.  It  will 
be  seen  that  there  are  1167  cases  of  caries 
in  the  lower  jaw  against  901  in  the  upper, 
but  it  is  also  noticed  that  the  large 
amount  of  caries  in  th^  lower  jaw  is  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  first  molars, 
the  only  other  teeth  affected  to  any 
extent  being  the  second  molars  and  the 
second  bicuspids.  In  the  upper  jaw  the 
first  molar  is  less  subject  to  caries  than  in 
the  lower,  but  the  bicuspids  and  the  an- 


caries  over  the  distal  in  the  molai 
bicuspids  may  have  been  accentual 
the  fact  that  distal  caries  was  in 
instances  overlooked,  owing  to  i1 
scure  position,  but  in  the  case  oi 
molars  the  mesial  surface  is  cer 
very  susceptible  to  caries  in  all 
cases  where  the  second  temporary 
becomes  carious  before  it  is  lost, 
few  cases  of  caries  on  the  buec 
labial  surfaces  of  the  teeth  were  obs 
By  far  too  large  a  percentage  of 
first  molars  had  been  extracted,  but 
with  a  few  upper  first  molars  and 
second  bicuspids,  made  up  the  to 
the  extractions. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
ratios  will  not  be  the  same  in 
jects  of  more  advanced  age,  but  ai 
conditions  found  between  the  ag 
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I  and  BixteeHj  and  serve  only  as  a 
Sde  to  ttie  beginning  caries. 

Table  IV. 

The  percentage  of  caries  which  ap- 
ued  in  each  tooth  at  each  age  was 
[ured  as  set  forth  in  table  IV.  The 


age  has  70  per  cent  affected,  or  two  out 
of  every  three  examined.  In  view  of  the 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
the  first  molar  by  the  orthodontist,  we 
can  readily  see  what  havoc  would  be 
played  in  the  mouths  of  these  children  if 
these  carious  first  molars  were  neglected. 
The  fact  is  that  a  large  number  of  them 


TABLE  III. 

Destsibution  of  Cabies  in  Peboentaob  or  Total  Cabiks  Exauinbd. 


OoatiwKL 

XmUL 

BooesL 

LoKt. 

ToUl. 

No.  Sxaamcd. 

r 

2m 

0.48 

O.06 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.63 

11  ' 

1 

Im 

9.67 

1.21 

0.09 

0.14 

0.48 

11.64 

240 

t\ 

2p 

0.48 

1.01 

0.33 

0.00 

0.09 

1.91 

40 

r 

0.86 

0.83 

0.72 

0.00 

0.05 

1.96 

41 

"  446 

e 

0.00 

0.00 

0.09 

0.14 

0.00 

0.28 

6 

0.00 

1.88 

0.05 

0.34 

0.00 

2.12 

44 

1 

ei 

0.00 

(J.9o 

u.uy 

U.OO 

0.  Id 

66  J 

■  901 

f 

ei 

0.00 

2.12 

].40 

0.09 

o.oo 

3.61 

76  1 

li 

0.00 

I.  ye 

v. 66 

fx  1  A 

U.UU 

J.  OU 

62 

C\ 

m 

e 

0.00 

0.09 

O.OD 

0.05 

0.00 

0.23 

6 

0.96 

0.19 

0.84 

0.00 

0.06 

2.04 

42 

466 

•a 

0.68 

0.67 

0.'24 

0.00 

0.09 

1.68 

88 

9.67 

1.26 

O.Ott 

0.00 

0.68 

11.49 

288 

[2m 

0.48 

0.06 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.48 

10  . 

'2m 

2.81 

0.09 

0.05 

0.09 

0.00 

8.08 

68  ^ 

\m 

17.74 

2.08 

0.62 

0.19 

2.82 

22.90 

474 

s 

2P 

0.48 

0.24 

0.29 

0.00 

0.83 

1.84 

675 

9 

If 

1.46 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.05 

1.50 

£ 

c 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0 

li 

0.00 

0.06 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.05 

1 

1 

,  ei 

0.00 

0.24 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.24 

6  J 

-  mi 

( 
\ 

d 

0.00 

0.19 

0.06 

0.00 

0.00 

0.24 

6  ^ 

U 

0.00 

0.05 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.06 

1 

i 

e 

000 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0 

IP 

0.10 

0.06 

0.09 

0.00 

0.09 

042 

9 

603 

2P 

0.48 

0.09 

0.14 

0.00 

0.68 

1.34 

26 

Im 

18.16 

1.00 

0.88 

0.88 

2.41 

24.26 

603 

S.«S 

0.00 

0.00 

0.06 

0.00 

3.87 

49  . 

L 

2068 

thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  early  age 
M  which  the  first  molars  decay  in  both 

upper  and  lower  jaws;  in  the  lower 
ri^t  first  molar,  10  per  cent,  of  the 
"^wnber  erupted  at  six  years  of  age  were 
found  to  be  carious.  The  percentages 
steadily  increase  from  year  to  year,  un- 
til in  the  sixteenth  year  there  are  in  the 
"Pper  jaw  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of 
CWODB  first  molars,  which  means  more 
I^Mii  «w  in  every  three  examined,  and 
^  ttie  lower  jaw  the  same  tooth  at  that 


were  neglected,  being  unfilled  and  badly 
decayed,  entailing  a  loss  by  eztractioii  of 
2  per  cent,  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  |  per 
cent,  in  the  upper.  The  large  amount  of 
cfuries  found  in  the  first  molar  is  probably 
due  to  the  unfavorable  and  unhygienic 
conditions  in  which  it  is  placed  from  the 
time  of  its  eruption  until  the  time  the 
bicuspids  are  in  place,  but  the  great  de- 
struction which  the  caries  produces  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
parents  consider  the  first  permanent  mo- 
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lar  a  temporary  tooth.  It  is  m  this  re- 
spect that  the  public  school  exammations 
and  instruction  given  should  be  the 
means  of  awakening  the  minds  of  the 
children  and  the  parents  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  first  permanent  molar, 


see  if  there  were  any  relation  between 
the  types  and  the  amount  of  caries.  The 
most  striking  thing  in  this  table  is  the 
low  figure  for  the  negroes.  There  were 
but  sixty  negroes  among  all  the  children 
examined,  and  in  order  to  obtain  further 


TABLE  IV — Pebcentaob  or  Cakies  Foom 


BIQBT 


UPPER. 

i      I  i 


I  i 


LBFT 

Ip  I  <p  Im 


2.9 


0.9 


2.: 

5.9 


2. 
2, 
2. 
8, 
8. 
12, 
27. 


1.4 
2.4 
2.6 
3.5 
7.8 
8.4 
6.6 


2.8 
2.4 
8.8 


2.2 
8.6 
4.8 
3.6 
16.9 
19.6' 


0.6 
2.8 
6.0 
12.1 
16.6 
86.6 


2.2 
8.4 
6.6 
14.6 
18.0 
86.6 


2.8 
:  8.9 
4.7 
8.8 
10.8 
1&6 


1.0 

a7 

8.7 
8.4 


2.6 

2.9  i 

8.6 

2.1 

7.9 

8.6 


8.8 
2.1  1 18.3 
2.2122.6 
4.6 '88.7 
4.6 '  87.6 
e.6 , 81.8 


20.0  20.0 1 86.6 


2.0 
8.7 
1.8 
11.1 


whereby  many  of  the  malocclusions  which 
are  now  so  prevalent  can  be  averted. 

The  upper  incisors  show  a  steady  in- 
crease in  their  percentage  of  caries  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  year,  and 
at  the  latter  age  the  centrals  have  the 
very  high  percenta^  of  35,  while  the 
laterals  show  abont  half  that  number. 
The  lower  incisors  exhibit  but  little 
caries  at  any  of  the  ages  examined. 

In  the  bicuspids  there  appears  to  be  a 
decided  advance  in  the  number  decayed 
between  the  fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth 
year,  and  the  upper  bicuspids  at  all  ages 
exhibit  about  twice  as  many  cases  of 
caries  as  are  found  in  the  same  teeth  in 
the  lower  jaw. 

The  canine  is  seldom  decayed  in  either 
upper  or  lower  jaw,  but  the  second  mo- 
lar at  the  age  of  sixteen  has  between  20 
and  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
aflfected  by  caries. 

Table  7. 

The  total  percentages  of  caries  in  the 
various  types  were  grouped  together  to 


data  in  regard  to  them  it  was  nec^ssaiy 
to  go  to  Detroit,  where  one  hundred  and 
twelve  negroes  and  sixty-one  whites 
were  examined.    In  the  whites  9.2  per 


TABLE  V. 

Pebcbntaok  or  Cabxes  nr  tee  VABiona  Tnn. 


Ttpu. 

Boys. 

Olrla. 

Blondes  ... 

8.1 

6.6 

Intermediates  .  .  . 

7.5 

11.7 

7.7 

9.2 

Negroea  

2.8 

1.4 

Total  

4)  26.6 

4)  28.9 

Avenge   .  .  . 

6.4 

7.2 

cent,  of  the  teeth  erupted  were  decayed, 
and  in  the  negroes  6.2  per  cent.  Here  also 
was  a  decided  difference  in  favor  of  the 
negroes.  The  percentages  are  a  little 
higher  than  in  the  Ann  Arbor  figures, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
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children  examined  were  over  ten  Tears  of 
age. 

We  also  see  in  table  Y  that  the  girls 
have  more  caries  than  the  boys  in  the 
intermediate  and  brunette  tjpea,  while 
the  blonde  and  the  n^ro  girls  have  some- 


TaJfles  VI  and  TIL 

In  the  comparison  of  tables  VI  and 
YII  it  is  again  seen  that  the  teeth  of 
the  girls  erupt  somewhat  earlier  than 
those  of  the  D07S.    In  both  sens  there 


or  K^os  Tooth  at  ihb  VAKom  Aobb. 


LOWER. 


0 

i 

i 

i 

i 

Ip 

tp 

Iro 

Sm 

ia« 



6.2 

7.1 

7.9 

8.0 

10.1 

16.7 

26.8 

8.8 

0.6 

5.4 

88.9 

'  8.4 

28.9 

2.7 

1.9 

1.2 

88.2 

2.2 

8.7 

42.6 

8.9 

1.1 

1.1 

1.8 

4.8 

41.2 

6.3 

6.4 

66.0 

6.0 

8.8 

47.4 

8.8 

14.6 

64.6 

8.8 

1.5 

8.9 

59.6 

18.6 

10.8 

60.2 

2.4 

2.8 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

2.4 

8.7 

61.4 

16.0 

82.1 

70.9 

16.6 

8.2 

8.2 

8.8 

10.0 

70.9 

22.2 

what  lees  than  the  boys.  In  the  total 
amount  of  caries,  the  girls'  teeth  were 
more  affected  than  the  boys*,  probably 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  tiliat  tiiieir  teeth 
empt  earlier.* 

In  the  following  tables— VI  to  XIII— 
the  time  of  eruption  and  the  amount 
of  caries  at  each  age  are  considered  in 
respect  to  the  anthropological  measnr^- 
ments  of  the  child.  In  the  first  four 
tsbles  the  comparison  is  made  between 
the  eruption  and  the  appearance  of  caries 
in  the  child's  teeth  and  his  physical 
development.  The  height  of  the  child  in 
centimeters  and  the  weight  in  grams 
were  added  together,  and  the  sum  was 
divided  by  two,  wh^  gave  a  mean  of 
the  child's  physical  gro^nh.  This  mean 
is  flien  used  in  comparison,  first,  with  the 
average  number  of  teeth  erupted  at  each 
age,  and  second,  with  the  average  num- 
ber of  carious  teeth  in  the  mouths  of 
100  children  of  the  same  age. 

*Iii  tables  III,  17,  and  V  the  peroentagee 
were  figured  between  the  number  of  perma- 
Bcet  teeth  erupted  and  the  number  of  teeth 
cufanu  or  lost  from  oaries  In  each  Indiridnal. 


are  more  teeth  present  in  the  individnals 
that  are  la^  for  their  age  than  in  those 
that  are  undersized  or  normal,  the  rise 

being  so  uniform  that  it  is  evident  that 
the  development  of  the  teeth  keeps  pace 
with  the  development  of  the  body.  Some 
children  acquire  their  permanent  teeth 
much  in  advance  of  the  normal  time, 
vhile  others  are  yerj  tardy ;  so  that  in  tlie 
oonsideration  of  the  advisabilil^  of  pre- 
serving the  temporary  teeth  in  a  child, 
the  general  bodily  development  in  rela- 
tion to  the  age  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

Tables  VIII  and  IX. 

In  considering  the  data  concerning 
the  caries  present  it  is  seen  that  the  in- 
dividuals liiat  are  large  for  their  age  have 
considerably  more  than  those  that  are 
small,  whidi  is  probably  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  more  teeth 
erupted  at  each  age  noted.  But  the  in- 
crease in  the  caries  of  the  large  over  that 
of  the  small  children  is  so  marked  as  to 
make  it  probable  that  there  is  son^  cause 
other  than  the  presence  of  more  teeth. 
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It  is  possible  that  children  who  have  a 
rapid  groivth  have  teeth  of  an  inferior 
quiality,  or  a  certain  predisposition  to 


i^e  girls  are  slightly  in  advance,  which 
might  be  expected  from  their  precocious* 
nesB  in  the  eruption  of  their  teeth. 


TABLE  X. 

Braut  Weight  m  Bzl^tioit  to  Steupmnr — Bora. 
Average  Number  Of  Erupted  Teeth  otmpared  with  the  eeOmated  Brain  Weight. 


AQS. 


16  yra. 

16  " 

14  " 

15  " 
12  " 
11  " 
10  " 

9  " 

8  " 
7 

6  " 

5  " 


960 


1000 


9.2 
7.8 
1.8 


1050 


18.4 

19 

14.6 

11.8 

10 
6.4 
8.5 


'  BBAIH  VStOBT  III  SBAKS 


1100 


28.6 
22.2 
20.9 
16.6 
11.9 
8.2 
6.4 
8.6 


1160 


26.6 
26 
22.7 
18.1 
16.8 
12.8 
9.6 
7.3 
2.9 


1200 


25.7 
26.4 
24.9 
21.1 
16.3 
18.2 
9.6 
7.6 
2.7 


1250 


27.4 
27.7 
23.4 
19.1 
16.3 
18.8 
9.7 
6.5 


1800 


27 

26.5 

24 

21.1 

19 


1850 


27.4 
27.8 

17.4 


1400 


caries,  which  renders  them  more  suscep- 
tible to  attack.  It  woiUd  be  interesting 
to  obtain  further  data  on  tMs  point  from 
examinations  made  upon  other  children 


In  the  comparison  of  the  mental  devel- 
opment of  the  child  and  the  condition  of 
the  teeth,  charts  were  made  showing  the 
relation  between  the  estimated  brain 


TABLE  XI. 

Baun  Wbight  in  Riuxion  to  Ebuptioh — Odlb. 
Average  Numher  of  Erupted  Teeth  oompored  with  the  eatimated  Brain  We^h*. 


■  BBAIH  WBIOHT  IK  QBAIU  ' 


960 

1000 

1050 

1100 

1160 

1200 

1260 

1800 

1S50 

1400 

16  jn. 

15 

14  " 

26.7 

27.7 

27.6 

27 

27.7 

18 

27.8 

27.1  1 

26.9 

26.2 

12  " 

26.9 

24.4 

24.6  1 

26.3 

25.4 

26 

11  '* 

20.1 

21.8 

21.6 

23.6 

22.9 

24.7 

10  " 

16.9 

16.6 

18.7 

20 

17.7 

9  " 

12.1 

18.4 

14.8 

14 

14.3 

8  " 

10.4 

9.4 

10.6 

10.6  , 

las 

7  " 

6.8 

8.2 

8.6 

8.5 

7.8 

6  *' 

5  " 

4.2 

4.1 

2.6 

5.8  ' 

and  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  see  if  this  relation  prevails. 
There  seems  to  be  no  marked  difEerence 
between  the  two  sexes;  if  there  be  any, 


weight  at  each  age  and  the  number  of 
teeth  erupted  and  decayed.  The  estimate 
of  the  brain  weight  was  made  by  Dr. 
Bean  from  the  head  measnremmts  and 
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computed  according  to  an  anthropologi-  dered  whether  it  were  poBsible  that  the 
cil  method  known  as  "Gladstone's  for-  diild  had  developed  the  brain  and  ner- 
mnla."  It  was  hoped  that  there  might  be    Tons  system  at  the  expense  of  the  teeth 

TABLE  XII. 
Bbaih  Weight  in  Reutioh  to  Cabiss — Bots. 
Avenge  dumber  of  Carioua  Tmth  in  100  moutha  compared  with  the  ettimaUd  Brain  Weight. 


BBAI!(  WBIOHT  IN  OUKi 


r 

950 

1000 

1060 

1100 

1160 

1200 

1260 

1800 

1860 

1400 



40 

680 

70 

660 

180 
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1  definite  correlation  in  these  tables,  but 
tiiey  proved  disappointing,  in  that  the 
correlation,  if  there  be  any  at  all,  was 
not  marked  enough  to  be  definite.  We 


and  bones ;  the  resultant  charts,  however, 
were  not  constant  enough  to  form  any 

conclusion.  It  is  poesibk  that  the  com- 
puted brain  weight  was  not  an  accurate 


TABLE  XIII. 
Beain  Weight  i:v  Reiatkhi  to  Cabies — Gibls. 
Average  Jtumber  of  Carioue  Teeth  in  100  moutft*  oompared  wiih  the  eetimated  Brain  Weight. 
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noticed  a  great  many  children  with  large 
beads,  who  were  said  to  be  very  advanced 
mentally,  and  upon  examining  their 
months  we  often  found  them  to  be  full 
of  irregularities  and  caries.    We  won- 

TOL.  LI. — 24 


index  to  the  mental  capacity  of  the  child, 
and  certain  it  is  that  a  number  of  cases 
of  hydrocephalus  crept  into  our  records, 
and  these  would  of  course  affect  our  re- 
sults. 
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Tables  X  and  XI. 

At  many  of  the  ages,  in  both  sexes,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  those  individuals 
that  have  a  brain  weight  midway  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  have  the  most 
teeth  erupted,  while  those  with  very 
small  or  very  luge  brain  development 
are  not  as  far  advanced  in  regard  to  their 
teeth.  This  is  simply  an  indication,  and 
is  not  marked  enough  to  be  of  any  value 
unless  corroborated  by  further  statistics. 

Tables  XII  and  XIII. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  definite 
relation,  in  tables  XII  and  XIII,  between 
the  brain  development  and  caries.  If 
such  a  relation  exists,  it  does  not  appear. 

In  all  of  the  cases  examined  there 
were  recorded  142  occurrences  of  maloc- 
clusions requiring  treatment.  Of  these, 
34  were  of  class  I,  45  of  class  II,  and 
57  of  class  ni,  while  6  were  being  cor- 
rected. 

A  large  number  of  abnormalities  of 
various  sorts  were  seen.  There  were  2 
cases  of  supernumerary  upper  lateral 
incisors.  There  were  also  3  cases  of  the 
tipper  latere  incisors  being  absent  or  re- 
tarded at  fourteen  and  a  half  years,  and 
in  one  case  the  space  was  closed.   In  2 


childrra  at  eight  years  of  age  not  all  of 
the  first  molars  were  present.  In  1  case 
the  upper  second  temporary  molar  was 
persistnit  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  3 
cases  were  seen  that  shoTed  a  retention 
of  the  upper  temporary  canine  on  one 
side,  and  the  permanent  canine  in  place 
of  the  first  bicuspid,  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen and  fourteen  respectively.  There 
were  18  cases  of  very  badly  developed 
teeth,  and  between  30  and  40  cases 
which  showed  more  or  less  pronoimoed 
pits  or  grooves  in  the  incisors  and  bicus- 
pids. In  15  cases  there  were  bad  pittings 
and  extensive  hypoplasia  in  the  unt  mo- 
lars. We  also  obMrved  3  very  pronounced 
examples  of  the  so-called  *^utchinson*a 
teeth,"  and  7  cases  of  a  high  V  arch.  In 
2  cases  the  third  molar  was  present  at  the 
age  of  sixteen. 

Much  of  this  record  is  unsatisfactory 
and  disappointing,  but  there  are  in  it 
many  points  of  interest,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  results  may  be  added  to  similar 
investigations  made  by  others,  and  sup- 
plemented by  additional  new  work,  untQ 
some  truth  of  real  v^ne  may  be  estab- 
lished. 

I  am  grateful  to  Dr.  Bean  and  to 
Dr.  H.  n.  Harper  for  their  able  assist- 
ance in  the  examinations  and  in  the  com- 
pilation of  these  statistics. 


PBOOBESS  OF  STOMATOLOGY  IN"  EUROPE. 


By  BCGBHEI  S.  TAIAOT,  aieavo,  111. 


TBE  influence  of  the  International 
Association  of  Stomatology  held  in 
Paris,  August  1,  1907,  has  already 
produced  good  results.  This  was  not  un- 
expected. Never  in  the  history  of  den- 
tistry was  there  such  a  gathering  of  edu- 
cated, scientific  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  A  large  proportion  of  these  repre- 
sentatives were  sent  as  delegates  from 
their  respective  governments  or  from 
universities  which  are  government  insti- 


tutions. Of  the  two  himdred  or  more 
delegates,  many  had  received  decorations 
and  honors  for  their  learning  and  special 
attainments.  The  influence,  therefore, 
emanating  from  such  a  body  of  men 
could  not  help  but  be  wide^read. 

ITALIAN  XKSTITUTE  OF  STOMATOLOOT. 

From  La  Revue  de  Stomaiologie  for 
October  1908,  and  Revue  TrimestrUlle 
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Bslge  de  Stomatologie  for  December 

1908,  we  note  the  following,  which  ia  of 
interest  to  stomatologists  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Italian  Institute  of  Stomatology 
located  at  15a  Via  Statute,  Milan,  was 
officially  dedicated  the  3d  of  last  Not- 
ember.  This  instttnte  was  first  organ- 
ized and  opened  January  15,  1908,  and 
occapied  temporary  quarters  in  the  Clin- 
ical Institute  of  Milan.  Together  with 
tbe  corps  of  teachers,  students,  and  a 
laree  number  of  Italian  stomatologists, 
a  throng  of  notables  of  the  official  world, 
del^at^  from  the  minister  of  public 
instraction,  and  the  common  council,  as- 
sisted, and  several  ladies  of  high  Milan 
society  added  by  their  presence  to  the 
splendor  of  the  inaugural  festivities. 

This  is  a  post-graduate  institution, 
admitting  only  medical  graduates  as  stu- 
dents. Courses  will  be  given  by  distin- 
gaished  confreres. 

But  Italian  stomatologists  will  not  rest 
on  these  laurels,  for  already  an  oflRcial 
note  announces  that,  beginning  with  Oc- 
tober, the  Italian  Institute  of  Stomatol- 
ogy will  increase  the  number  of  teachers. 
Among  them  we  find  Professor  Tansini 
of  the  Universi^  of  Pavia,  who  will  have 
charge  of  a  course  of  bnccal  and  oral 
soigeiy. 

Believing  the  principles  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Stomatology  to  be 
correct,  our  Italian  confreres  are  fully 
prepared  to  stand  by  the  aim  of  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  which  has  decided 
bnccal  and  oral  surgery  to  be  normally 
a  part  of  the  practice  of  the  stomatolo- 
gist It  is  lecognized,  in  other  quuters, 
that  if  stomatologists  do  not  practice 
buccal  and  oral  surgery,  the  principal 
reason  is  the  lack  of  methodical  and 
practical  education  in  this  branch  of 
Bnigery. 

llie  instruction  includes  all  that  con- 
cerns the  month,  the  tongue,  the  jaws 
and  teeth,  the  lips,  the  piuate,  the  sali- 
vary glands,  adjacent  stractnrm,  etc.  The 
practice  of  the  stomatologist  is  limited 
above  by  the  maxillary  sinus,  below  by 
the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  anterior 
part  of  the  pharynx. 


The  course  of  buccal  surgery  in  the 
Institute  of  Milan  will  include,  besides 
theoretical  and  technical  instruction,  op- 
erative demonstrations  by  the  teacher  and 
practical  instruction  upon  the  cadaver 
and  the  living. 

To  characterize  the  Italian  Institute 
of  Stomatology,  it  is  the  first  institute 
organized  including  a  stomatologic  course 
and  following  the  principles  advocated  by 
the  A.  S.  I.  It  is  a  notable  fact,  first 
of  all,  that  the  teaching  corps,  professors 
and  demonstrators,  without  exception, 
as  well  as  all  the  students,  are  and  must 
be  graduates  of  medicine.  Second,  to 
those  without  a  tiieoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  dental  clinics,  operative  and 
conservative  dentistry,  prothesis  and  or- 
thodontia, they  will  give  complete  theo- 
retical and  practical  instruction  in  buccal 
and  oral  surgery,  hoping  to  produce  good 
surgeons,  operators,  prothesists,  and  or- 
thodontists, and  at  the  same  time  stoma- 
tologists. The  illustrations  published  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  infirm- 
ary show  a  well  equipped  and  appointed 
institution. 

The  corps  of  professors  and  teachers 
are  selected  from  the  different  universi- 
ties throughout  Italy  and  are  men  of  high 
standing.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Dr. 
Eugenio  Bellizona  and  Dr.  Qiorgio  Coen> 
Cagli,  editors  of  La  Stomafologia;  Presi- 
dent C.  Rovida  of  the  Italian  Society  of 
Stomatology  of  Milan;  the  director. 
Prof.  Carlo  Platschick,  and  the  stoma- 
tologists of  Italy,  for  their  courage  and 
energy. 

It  will,  then,  be  Italy's  honor  to  have 
organized  first  in  Europe  complete  in- 
struction in  buccal  and  oral  surgery  in 
an  institution  destined  to  produce  spe- 
cialists for  bucco-dental  afTections.  The 
course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  two 
years. 

This  is  only  a  stepping-stone  to  what 
will  take  place  in  other  countries  of 
Europe.  Already  i^e  influences  which 
bore  fruit  in  Italy  are  being  exerted  else- 
where and  similar  results  will  soon  be 
obtained. 

What  is  being  done  in  America  for 
stomatology  ? 
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METHOD  OF  RETAINING  SUPPUED  TEETH. 


Br  J.  WRIGHT  BBAC»,  D.D.9.,  BttCmlo,  H.T. 


(Read  before  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  District  (N.  Y.)  Dental  Association,  at  Rc 

N.  Y.,  November  1908.) 


THE  remotest  records  of  dental  his- 
tory indicate  the  efforts  of  ancient 
craftsmen  to  devise  means  of  retain- 
ing various  forms  of.  pieces  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  lost  teeth.  Thus,  you 
will  perceive  that  modem  bridge  work, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  acme  of  dental 
prosthesis,  has  a  history  of  development 
which  may  be  said  to  be  almost  prehis- 
toric. Specimens  which  have  been  found 
indicate  that  during  the  middle  ages  a 
further  development  of  this  work  took 
place  which  showed  evidence  of  better 
comprehension  of  its  requirements  and 
of  the  means  for  its  accomplishment.  The 
history  of  the  evolution  of  modem  bridge 
work  is  not  germane  to  the  topic  of  this 
essay,  for  much  of  it  lies  within  the 
memory  of  many  of  our  yoimger  prac- 
titioners. With  the  development  of  mod- 
em bridge  work  an  era  of  great  possibil- 
ities in  the  art  of  supplying  lost  teeth 
was  inaugurated.  This  method  is  now 
considered  by  a  large  majority  of  dentists 
to  have  reached  the  highest  stage  of  per- 
fection, yet  we  all  must  acknowledge 
that  it  possesses  serious  defects,  which 
in  many  instances  cause  it  to  fall  far  short 
of  the  ideal.  Too  well  are  we  aware  of 
the  disastrous  results  of  ill-fitting  bands 
and  maladjusted  crowns.  It  is  a  safe 
statement  to  make  that  up  to  a  very 
recent  period  not  more  than  five  per  cent, 
of  the  gold  crowns  tfiat  have  been  placed 
have  approximated  a  perfect  restoration, 
and  just  in  proportion  as  this  deviation 
from  the  perfect  is  apparent,  there  will 
follow  a  train  of  pathologic  conditions 
varying  from  subacute  gingivitis  to  so- 
called  pyorrhea.  Resorption  of  the  sur- 
rounding alveoli  occurs,  resulting  in  the 


loss  of  the  attachment,  and  t 
chapter  not  infrequently  closes  ? 
forceps  are  applied  to  the  cente 
wabbling  bridge,  and  a  slight  * 
the  wrist"  separates  it  from  the 
support.  Thus  the  tragedy  of  n: 
confidence  culminates,  and  the 
ia  ready  to  receive  a  piece  such 
about  to  describe. 

This  consists  in  a  method  of 
ing  the  three-point  contact  clasp 
so-called  *'crib"  for  retaining  i 
teeth.  Originality  is  claimed 
some  minor  points  of  applicatio 
each  dentist  who  attempts  this  wo 
incorporate  individual  ideas  t< 
about  the  desired  results. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  in 
partial  dentures  by  this  means  i 
dom  from  the  usual  plate  covei 
hard  palate,  unobstructed  use 
mouth  without  undue  encmnbran 
interference  with  articulate  speecl 
ance  of  stripping  the  necks  of  ti 
of  the  soft  tissues,  and  giving 
patient  a  piece  which  to  all  inte 
purposes  takes  the  place  of  brid^ 
at  the  same  time  being  removs 
consequently  sanitary.  Other  p< 
favor  of  this  method  might  be  < 
ated,  but  they  are  apparent  ti 
practical  dentist. 

Fig.  1  needs  little  explanatioi 
two  saddles  are  connected  by  a 
bar  soldered  together  of  half-roui 
wire,  gage  12,  each  end  being  a 
into  the  vulcanite.  The  span  on 
extends  from  the  canine  to  th 
molar,  the  anchorage  to  each  toot 
effected  by  the  three-point  contac 
The  opposite  span  extends  from 
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bicuspid  clasp  distally  without  further 
support.  This  is  a  practical  case  of  more 
than  two  years'  satisfactory  service. 

■  Fig.  2  presents  a  condition  the  rem- 
edying of  which  has  perplexed  the  pro- 
fession for  many  yeara.   From  the  first 


of  clasps  about  the  abutments  at  either 
end,  while  a  rubber  saddle  supports  the 
plain  rubber  teeth.  The  clasps  are  made 
of  13  or  14  gage  half-round  gold  alloyed 
wire  in  two  pieces,  that  part  which  is 
fitted  to  the  lingual  and  buccal  surfaces 


bicuspid  distally  no  teeth  are  present, 
while  on  the  opposite  side  they  are  intact. 
A  crib  was  placed  on  the  right  first 
molar,  two  separate  bars  of  base-wire 
attached  to  its  lingual  surface,  carried 
■cross  the  palate,  and  anchored  into  the 


FiQ.  3. 


rubber  saddle  on  the  left.  The  other 
side  is  retained  by  a  crib  on  the  first 
bicuspid.  Eoimd  wire,  gage  19,  is  used 
in  making  the  cribs.  Platinum  or  gold 
plate,  30  to  36  gage,  may  be  used  for  the 
palatal  portion  of  the  crib.  For  the  tech- 
nical method  of  construction,  reference 
may  be  made  to  Dr.  V.  H.  Jackson's 
work  on  orthodontia. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  simple  method  of 
suppl3ang  one  or  more  teeth  by  the  use 


being  of  one  piece,  and  the  part  forming 
the  occlusal  rest  or  tang  being  soldered 
to  the  other  portion. 

The  advantages  of  the  method  as  illus- 
trated by  Figs.  3  to  8  inclusive,  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows :   First  in  impor- 


Fio.  4. 


tance  beyond  all  else  is  the  avoidance  of 
grinding  or  in  any  way  mutilating  sound 
teeth.  This  fact  alone,  to  a  profession 
whose  watchword  is  Conservation,  should 
constitute  sufficient  logic  in  favor  of  this 
means  to  recommend  its  use  whenever  ex- 
pedient. A  second  reason  is  that  the 
piece  is  mainly  supported  by  the  saddle 
resting  upon  the  gums.  A  third  reason 
consists  in  its  convenient  removal  for 
the  purpose  of  cleansing,  thus  rendering 
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it  sanitary,  and  doing  away  with  the 
filthy  and  often  disastrous  conditions 
wbidi  not  infrequently  result  from  fixed 
pieces. 

Someone  will  no  doubt  advance  the 
strong  argument  that  clasps  wear  tiie 

FlQ.  s. 


0 


surfaces  of  the  teeth  and  cause  disinte- 
gration about  them.  To  be  sure  this  lia- 
bility is  preset,  but  to  a  lesser  extent 
than  would  naturally  be  expected.  Ex- 
perience of  more  than  six  years  has  satis- 
fied me  that  it  forms  little  or  no  objec- 
tion to  this  method.   If  we  compare  the 


FiQ.  7. 


damage  done  by  properly  fitted  clasps 
with  that  resulting  from  cemented  gold 
bands,  no  better  argument  can  be  ad- 
vanced in  their  favor.  It  is  not  intended 
to  convey  the  impression  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  bridge  work  nor  that  I  do  not 
use  it  in  my  practice.  Bridge  work  has 
long  since  been  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
grandest  achievements  of  the  dentist's 
art  and  no  doubt  will  always  retain  its 
exalted  and  valuable  place.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  signify  that  other  means  of 
supplying  lost  teeth  have  no  place  in  our 
practice.  There  are  many  conditions  to 
which  this  method  is  better  adapted  than 


the  usual  form  of  bridge  work,  not  the 
least  of  which  may  be  the  patient's 
pocketbook.  It  should  be  employed  only 
as  an  adjunct,  and  success  comes  only 
when  the  selection  of  cases  for  this  work 
is  governed  by  good  judgment 

FiG.  e. 


Fig.  4  shows  how  a  'Siting  block"  may 
be  supplied  quickly,  easily,  and  with  good 
resulte.  I  have  worn  a  similar  piece  for 
eight  years.  This  form  of  clasp  bridge 
is  best  adapted  to  use  in  the  lower  jaw, 
and  the  strongest  point  in  its  favor  is 
the  space  nndemeatii,  which  admits  of 

Fio.  8. 


thorough  cleansing  and  flushing  at  every 

point. 

Fig.  5  represents  a  similar  piece  re- 
tained in  position  by  means  of  "cribs" 
instead  of  clasps.  The  cribs  form  a  more 
positive  support,  and  in  some  cases  may 
be  cemented  to  ihe  teeth  in  ih&  same  way 
as  would  the  open-faced  or  jacket  crown. 
The  crib  is  made  in  two  pieces,  the  round 
wire  is  conformed  to  the  bucco-gingival 
border,  and  extends  up  over  the  occlusal 
to  the  lingual  surface  with  the  free  ends 
resting  upon  the  outer  surface  of  t^ 
pure  gold  plate,  which  has  been  swaged 
or  otherwise  conformed  to  tiie  Hngnal 
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sorface  of  the  abutment  tooth.  These 
pieces  are  then  united  by  solder,  and  the 
swaged  piece  is  strengtiieDed  to  obtain 
snf^ient  rigidity,  a,  b,  and  o  give  an 
illustration  of  this  procedure. 

F^.  6  is  a  soldered  piece  supplying  an 
upper  second  bicuspid  and  first  molar 
supported  by  a  clasp  about  the  first  bi- 
cuspid and  a  crib  upon  the  eecond  molar. 
This  is  a  very  pra!ctical  piece,  and  one 
vhich  I  have  used  in  similar  cases  with 
entire  satisfaGtion. 

Fig.  7  is  a  practical  case  which  has 
been  worn  since  last  March.  The  lower 
incisors  are  supported  by  a  rubber  saddle, 
and  retained  by  cribs  on  the  first  bi- 
cuspids, with  fitted  pieces  resting  against 
the  lingual  surfaces  of  the  canines.  Cribs 
are  used  to  better  advantage  npon  the 
bicuspida  and  molars,  which  explains  the 
reason  for  extending  this  piece  to  the 
first  bicuspids.  The  patient  had  worn  the 
usual  rubber  denture  made  for  such 
cases,  which,  owing  to  the  lack  of  fixation, 
had  so  exposed  and  irritated  the  necks 


of  the  teeth  on  the  lingual  side  that  a 
state  of  extreme  sensitiveness  existed, 
which  required  a  covering  of  copper 
oxyphosphate  to  subdue. 

Fig.  8  is  a  thoroughly  practical  case 
which  forms  a  solution  of  a  very  common 
and  perplexing  condition.  Its  mode  of 
construction  is  too  apparent  to  require 
detailed  explanation,  consisting  in  a 
double  crib  to  retain  a  rubber  saddle 
which  supports  the  lost  molars. 

A  number  of  the  appliances  here  pre- 
sented may  be  cemented  into  place  with 
perfect  safety.  In  this  way  the  covered 
surfaces  of  the  teeth  are  protected,  and 
when  desired  the  appliances  are  very 
easily  disattached. 

The  ideas  I  have  advanced  will  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  many  practi- 
tioners who  find  it  difficult  to  break 
away  from  radical  methods,  nor  are  they 
recommended  except  in  special  cases,  and 
after  due  consideration  of  the  require- 
ments. 


MGTAIi  PliATES. 


Br  Dr.  I..  P.  HASKBIX,  CUmwo*  IU> 


(Read  before  the  union  meeting  of  the  Sercnth  and  Eighth  Dental  Soeietiee  of  New  Yoric, 
at  Rochester,  NoTember  13,  1908.) 


IN  1849,  sixty  years  ago,  I  was  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  mineral 
teeth  carved  in  sections.  These  teeth 
have  nearly  gone  out  of  use.  Some  are 
still  employed  in  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, but  I  do  not  know  of  their 
bung  used  elsewhere. 

I  am  not  trying  to  advance  any  new 
theones  or  fads,  but  am  simply  giving 
an  unvarnished  tale  of  personal  experi- 
ence. The  making  of  metal  plates  has 
been  for  many  years  and  is  today  in 
thousands  of  offices  practically  a  lost  art. 
At  the  postgraduate  school  which  I  es- 
tablished nineteen  years  ago,  we  had 
among  onr  stndente  graduates  from  al- 


most every  college  in  the  United  States, 
but  not  ten  per  cent,  of  tiiem  have  ever 

put  a  metal  plate  into  the  mouth.  Why 
is  this?  One  reason  is  because  the  con- 
struction of  a  rubber  plate  is  so  simple 
that  a  dentist  prefers  to  make  that.  An- 
other reason  is  that  the  kind  of  instruc- 
tion the  studente  receive  in  many  den- 
tal schools  is  such  that  the  graduate  does 
not  place  sufficient  confidence  in  him- 
self to  recommend  to  the  patient  a  metel 
plate,  especially  one  of  gold  or  platinum. 
This  is  the  condition  of  things  today.  In 
former  days  everything,  from  one  tooth 
to  a  full  set,  was  set  up  on  a  plate. 
Sixty-three  years  ago,  when  I  entered 
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an  oflBce  in  Boston  to  take  up  the  study 
of  dentistry,  the  conditions  were  very 
different  from  what  they  are  today. 
There  was  only  one  college  in  existence  at 
that  time,  the  old  Baltunore  College  of 
Dratal  Surgery.  It  was  the  nniversal 
opinion  of  dentists  that  a  young  man 
could  prepare  himself  better  for  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry  in  the  office  of  a  good 
practitioner  than  he  could  in  the  dental 
college  of  those  days,  which  was  no  doubt 
true  then  although  it  is  not  the  case  to- 
day. There  was  only  one  dental  journal 
at  tiiat  time — ^the  Dental  News  Lett$r — 
published  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  were 
no  dental  societies. 

The  dental  offices  of  those  days  were 
closed  institutions.  Unless  you  were 
Tery  well  acquainted  with  a  dentist  you 
would  not  be  allowed  to  enter  his  operat- 
ing room  while  he  was  operating,  or  to 
enter  his  laboratoty  and  see  how.  things 
were  done  there.  All  was  secrecy  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  so  that  a  young  man 
who  would  learn  dentistry  had  to  take 
an  up-hill  course.  I  was  in  the  office  of 
a  practitioner  for  three  years  preparing 
for  the  practice  of  dentistry.  We  had  to 
melt  and  refine  our  gold,  roll  the  plate, 
and  make  our  solders.  There  were  only 
very  small  stocks  of  teeth  sold  at  a  drug 
store.  The  teeth  were  made  by  Alcock 
and  later  by  Stockton,  both  of  Philadel- 
phia. A  few  years  later  the  firm  of 
Jones,  White  &  McCurdy  of  Philadel- 
phia opened  a  branch  in  Boston,  but  did 
not  furnish  plate  or  solder. 

For  eleven  years  I  manufactured 
carved  block  teeth  for  our  own  use  and 
for  the  profession.  These  were  similar  to 
the  gum  sections  that  are  now  used, 
and  were  cturved  for  each  individual  case. 
The  material — quartz  and  feldspar — was 
taken  in  the  rough  state,  calcined  and 
ground  to  fine  powder,  mixed  in  proper 
proportions,  placed  in  carving  models, 
carved,  placed  in  the  muffle,  biscuited, 
trimmed,  fitted  with  pins,  enameled,  and 
baked.  I  considered  it  a  day's  work  to 
carve  and  finish  two  sets  of  teeth. 

My  first  experience  in  soldering  was 
with  an  alcohol  lamp  and  a  mouth  blow- 
pipe. Later,  gas  was  introduced,  but  I 
continued  to  use  the  month  blowpipe  in 


connection  with  the  gas  until  eight  years 
ago,  when  compressed  air  came  into  use. 
I  had  been  in  practice  for  thirteen  years 
when  rubber  was  first  introduced — ^very 
nearly  fifty  years  ago— and  iis  use  for 
artificial  dentures  very  quickly  spread  all 
over  the  world.  Its  use  was  so  simple 
that  a  mere  novice  could  make  a  set  of 
teeth,  and  it  became  the  stock-in-trade  of 
many  so-called  dentists.  A  man  could  go 
into  an  office,  receive  a  little  instruction 
as  to  how  to  extract  teeth  and  put  in  rub- 
ber plates,  and  begin  immediately  to  prac- 
tice. The  result  was  that  thousands  of 
teeth  were  sacrificed  because  these  quacks 
could  do  nothing  else  but  put  in  rubber 
plates,  and  the  more  teeth  they  could 
extract,  the  better  for  them. 

Rubber  has  its  place.  I  do  not  con- 
demn it,  but  I  would  say  that  it  should 
never  be  used  in  the  upper  jaw  for  a 
permanent  plate.  Why?  On  account  of 
its  non-conductivity  and  retention  of  un- 
due heat,  causing  increased  absorption  of 
the  alveolar  process.  When  rubber  first 
came  into  use  I  adopted  it  in  my  work, 
and  have  had  a  peculiar  experience  with 
it — my  work  consisting  exclusively  of 
artificial  dentures — having  used  metal 

Elates  for  thirteen  years  previously, 
was  convinced  in  a  few  years  that  rub- 
ber was  not  the  proper  material  for  per- 
manent upper  dentures,  and  I  claim  to- 
day that  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  upper 
jaws  are  practically  ruined,  becoming  flat 
and  ridgelesB  in.  consequence ;  on  the  lower 
jaw  it  makes  no  difference.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  upper  and  lower  jav 
is  that  in  the  upper  the  plate  covers  a 
broad  surface  and  is  held  in  place  by  ad- 
hesion, so  that  the  air  does  not  circulate 
under  it,  thereby  causing  increased  re- 
sorption of  the  alveolar  process  on  ac- 
count of  undue  retention  of  heat.  The 
lower  jaw  disappears  in  spite  of  every- 
thing that  we  can  do  for  it.  Since 
the  introduction  of  aluminum  I  find  -that 
there  is  no  possible  objection  to  the  lat- 
ter, which  makes  an  excellent  plate,  so 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  patient 
should  have  a  rubber  plate  for  permanent 
wear  on  the  upper  jaw. 

To  come  to  the  practical,  I  shall  take 
np  the  construction  of  metal  plates.  My 
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irst  point  is  that  I  use  plaster  in  taking 
the  impression,  because  then  I  am  sure 
of  results.  If  I  used  modeling  compound, 
I  should  have  to  select  my  cases,  while 
there  is  no  difiSculty  in  using  plaster. 
In  regard  to  the  ezpanBion  of  plaster, 
I  have  never  found  that  it  expands  to 
the  extent  of  interfering  with  the  fit  of 
either  a  rubber  or  metal  plate.  When 
an  impression  is  taken,  how  does  it  ex- 
pand? It  cannot  expand  outwardly  be- 
cause the  tray  prevents.  It  must  expand 
inwardly,  and  does  not  that  contract  the 
opening?  When  filled,  the  plaster  ei- 
puids  oatward,  so  that  the  model,  if  any- 
tbing,  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  jaw. 
We  all  differ,  of  course,  in  our  opinions, 
but  that  is  my  opinion  as  to  the  expan- 
sion of  plaster. 

With  regard  to  retention  of  the  upper 
denture,  every  dentist  knows  that  the  cen- 
ter of  the  palate  is  hard,  and  on  this 
I  he  whole  theory  of  the  retention  of  the 
upper  denture  is  based.  I  make  no  use 
whatever  of  the  air-chamber  or  vacuum 
cavity,  excepting  in  a  temporary  denture 
where  the  plate  does  not  extend  outside 
the  jaw.  The  center  of  the  palate  is  hard 
and  does  not  change,  so  we  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  alve- 
olar process  is  giving  way  under  rubber 
extensively,  under  metal  to  some  extent, 
but  not  nearly  as  much  as  under  rubber. 
Provision  must  be  made  for  the  settling 
of  the  alveolar  process  where  the  plate 
should  rest,  and  unless  this  provision  is 
made  what  is  the  result?  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  plate  will  rest 
on  the  hard  center,  and  rock,  and  if  you 
put  an  air-chamber  there,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  air-chamber 
will  be  rocking.  To  meet  that  condi- 
tion I  put  in  what  I  call  a  relief.  Take 
thin  sheet  wax  and  extend  it  well  up  to- 
ward the  ridge  and  as  far  back  as  possible, 
but  the  plate  mustextend  far  enough  back 
of  the  relief  to  secure  a  resting-place. 

Instructions  are  sometimes  given  to 
students,  when  they  examine  the  jaw, 
to  mark  the  hard  and  the  soft  portions 
and  to  scrape  the  impression  for  the  hard 
portions  and  the  model  for  the  soft  por- 
tions. But  this  scraping  is  a  very  un- 
certain procedure.   In  making  a  rubber 


plate,  of  course  we  have  to  scrape  the 
impression— or  what  I  do  is  to  scrape  it 
out  of  the  plate.  Plates  can  be  worn 
much  farther  back  than  is  generally  done. 
The  resting-place  should  be  on  tJie  alveo- 
lar ridge,  and  the  soft  parts  need  no 
scraping,  simply  making  a  contact.  This 
is  the  only  change  I  make  in  a  model  of 
any  kind,  no  matter  what  the  conditions 
are. 

The  next  step  is  to  prepare  the  model 
for  molding  by  flaring  it  all  around.  In 
a  case  where  there  is  a  little  undercut, 
raise  the  model  a  little  higher  in  front, 
and  flare  the  heel  more.  The  model 
should  never  be  lifted  out  of  the  mold; 
by  flaring  it  will  drop  out  itself,  jarring 
the  flask  on  the  edge  of  the  molding-box. 
Shellac  the  model  and  have  the  Celiac 
thin  enough  so  that  it  will  penetrate  the 
model  and  not  leave  a  fihn. 

I  use  oiled  sand  because  it  is  always 
ready  for  use,  and  I  recommend  the 
Chase  -molding  sand.  The  Bailey  flask 
as  used  by  colleges  and  dentists  is  too 
small.  A  proper  sized  molding  ring  is 
five  inches  in  diameter  and  two  and  one- 
half  inches  deep.  Throw  in  the  sand 
and  pack,  nsing  a  small  potato  masher, 
the  Imob  of  which  has  been  cut  off.  With 
the  oiled  sand,  the  proper  molding  ring, 
and  this  potato  masher,  you  will  be  sur- 
prised how  easily  a  mold  can  be  made. 

Then  comes  the  metal  die.  What  are 
the  five  requisites  for  the  die  metal  ?  It 
must  be  non-shrinking ;  it  must  be  hard, 
so  as  not  to  batter;  it  must  be  tough 
enough  so  that  it  will  not  break ;  it  must 
make  a  smooth  die,  and  must  melt  at  a 
low  temperature.  We  hare  all  these 
requisites  in  Babbitt  metal.  I  introduced 
this  to  the  profession  fifty-eight  years 
ago,  previously  having  used  zinc,  type- 
metal  and  tin.  I  know  that  if  I  have  a 
correct  plaster  impression,  a  correct 
model,  and  a  Babbitt-metal  die,  a  plate 
swaged  on  it  will  fit  the  plaster  model. 
If  the  plate  fits  the  model,  it  will  fit 
the  jaw.  I  do  not  have  to  fit  the  plate 
with  pliers  and  burnishers.  We  are  told 
in  the  text-books  to  make  sometimes  two 
zinc  dies  and  two  counter-dies.  I  seldom 
need  but  one  die.  When  there  is  a  thin 
ridge  I  make  a  second  die,  but  not  a  sec- 
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ond  counter-die.  It  is  difficult  to  pour 
pure  lead  on  Babbitt  metal,  therefore  I 
reduce  the  melting  temperature  by  add- 
ing one  part  of  tin  to  two  of  lead^  and 
when  it  is  melted,  stir  until  it  begins 
to  crystallize.  Occasionally  we  have  an 
undercut  bo  that  we  cannot  easily  mold ; 
the  way  to  oveicome  that  is  to  make  a 
core  with  plaster  and  asbestos  as  high 
as  the  ridge,  and  thicker  at  the  base  than 
at  the  top,  to  bevel  the  ends,  and  to  thor- 
oughly dry. 

With  regard  to  the  lower  jaw,  I  con- 
sider rubber  as  good  as  anything  that  can 
be  used  for  either  a  fall  or  a  partial  den- 
ture, for  it  makes  no  difference  what  is 
worn,  the  lower  jaw  disappears  in  spite 
of  everything  we  can  do  for  it.  I  have 
for  many  years  called  the  lower  jaw  the 
problem  of  the  dentist,  and  when  I  speak 
of  it  as  a  problem  I  mean  that  class  of 
cases  where  there  is  nothing  left  of  the 
ridge,  and  sometimes  worse  than  that — 
what  is  left  is  a  flexible,  moTable  surface. 
Fortunately  for  myself,  and  unfortun- 
ately too,  I  have  had  twelve  years'  experi- 
ence with  a  full  lower  denture.  I  pub- 
lished some  time  ago  in  the  Chicago  Dertr- 
ial  Review  an  article  entitled  "Feisanal 
Experience,''  describing  my  own  experi- 
ence of  about  twelve  years  with  a  plate 
on  such  a  jaw  as  described,  and  I  main- 
tain that  no  dentist,  unless  he  has  had 
the  same  personal  experience,  has  the 
least  idea  of  what  patients  in  such  cases 
have  to  contend  with  in  wearing  a  lower 
denture.  In  this  connection  I  may  say 
that  patients  must  be  informed  as  to 
what  they  may  have  to  experience  before 
the  lower  plate  will  be  satisfactory.  I 
have,  however,  become  thoroughly  used 
to  mine,  and  I  know  better  how  to  meet 
such  cases.  A  model  of  my  own  lower 
jaw  shows  no  ridge.  I  have  repeatedly 
asked  dentists  who  come  to  my  school, 
'lYould  you  extend  a  plate  down  on  the 
lingual  side  ?"  The  answer  is  almost  in- 
variably, "Yes."  What  is  the  result?  If 
you  will  pardon  me  for  removing  my  own 
plate  I  will  show  you  what  happens.  If 
I  place  my  finger  firmly  a  very  little 
over  the  margin,  holding  tight,  and  raise 
my  tongue,  you  will  see  that  my  finger 
is  easily  displaced.  That  is  where  a  great 


many  mistakes  are  made;  a  plate  ex- 
tended on  the  lingual  side  in  ridgeless 
jaws  is  easily  displaced,  not  only  by  the 
muscles,  but  by  the  glands  and  the  loose 
integuments.  In  such  cases  you  fre- 
quently hear  the  patient  complain  of 
clickii^,  because  the  plate  is  lifted.  My 
plate  does  not  extend  on  the  lingnal  side 
at  all.  I  have  found  that  the  extension 
outward  of  a  shelf  at  the  buccal  side  is 
very  useful,  as  it  allows  the  cheek  to 
hold  the  plate  and  prevent  it  from 
sliding  forward.  I  will  show  you  later 
on  in  my  clinic  how  these  extensions 
are  arranged.  To  give  you  an  illus- 
tration, two  years-  ago  I  made  a  lower 
set  of  teeth  for  a  lady  whose  jaw  was 
in  a  very  bad  condition.  I  saw  her  a 
number  of  times  afterward,  and  the 
plate  se^ed  satisfactoiy.  The  next  time 
I  saw  her  was  a  few  weeks  ago,  after 
she  had  been  absent  from  the  city  for  a 
year,  and  her  first  remark  was  that  if  she 
had  again  to  go  through  her  experience 
she  would  jump  into  the  lake.  I  took  the 
plate  and  arranged  on  it  some  wax  ex- 
tensions, returned  it  to  place,  and  told 
her  to  report  the  next  day.  She  returned 
and  said  that  it  made  ul  the  difference 
in  the  world. 

I  claim  that  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of 
jaws  need  only  the  relief.  There  are 
about  two  per  cent,  of  cases  where  the 
palatal  surface  is  soft,  and  where  this 
condition  exists  you  need  use  no  relief  or 
air-chambers,  but  fit  the  plate  snugly  to 
the  palate.  I  have  very  fiat  }aws  in 
which  rubber  plates  witii  air-chambers 
have  been  unsatisfactory;  I  have  made 
for  them  continuous-gum  dentures,  heavy 
as  they  are,  using  the  reliefs,  that 
have  proved  satisfactory.  If  an  air-cham- 
ber is  not  needed  in  a  heavy  continuoiu- 
gum  denture,  I  should  like  to  know  where 
one  is  needed.  When  the  plate  has  an 
air-chamber  the  patient  has  to  suck  to 
expel  the  air;  this  is  the  suction  prin- 
ciple. When  the  reliefs  are  used,  the 
patient  has  simply  to  press  the  plate  in 
the  mouth,  and  it  holds  by  adhesion. 
Where  there  are  abnormal  growths  in  the 
palate  the  relief  is  required  more  than 
in  any  other  class  of  cases,  because  when 
the  plate  rests  on  them  it  Irritates. 
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More  failures  in  artificial  dentures 
are  due  to  faulty  occlusion  than  to 
any  other  one  cause.  You  may  have 
a  perfectly  fitting  plate,  fair  attoesion, 
and  the  teeth  may  look  all  right,  yet 
vhen  the  jaws  close,  the  plate  is  thrown 
downward  from  behind,  as  the  anterior 
teeth  come  in  contact.  Never  allow  the 
anterior  teeth  to  come  in  contact  under 
any  conditions.  Another  reason  why 
the  anterior  teeth  should  not  occlude 
is  because  of  the  excessive  absorption  of 
the  process  in  front  from  undue  pressure, 
leaving  a  fiezible  ridge. 

With  regard  to  the  continuous-gum 
denture,  I  would  say  that  when  Dr.  John 
Allen's  agent  came  to  Boston  to  sell 
licenses  in  1851,  I  purchased  one,  and 
have  used  that  method  ever  since. 
Twelve  other  practitioners  did  the  same 
thing,  but  abandoned  the  method  within 
a  year.  Yet  it  remains  today  the  only 
ideal  artificial  denture  that  can  be  placed 
in  the  mouth.  When  properly  made  it  is 
the  strongest  and  most  durable  denture. 
I  have  one  patient  who  has  worn  a  con- 
tinuous-gum denture  for  forty-five  years, 
and  I  have  seen  scores  of  these  dentures 
that  have  been  in  use  for  twenty-fiye 
and  thirty  years.  The  continuous-gum 
denture  is  ihs  mmt  artistic  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  the  only  absolutely 
clean  one,  as  there  is  no  chance  for  se- 
eretioDs  to  collect  between  the  teeth  and 


the  gums,  and  between  the  gums  and  the 
plate.  Some  say  that  this  denture  is  too 
heavy,  yet  I  do  not  consider  weight  a 
factor  in  an  upper  denture.  If  a  mouth 
requires  it,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  use  this 
work. 

In  the  continuouB-gum  denture  the 
strength  lies  in  tiie  metal  portion,  and 
too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  se- 
curing strong  foundations.  A  good  deal 
of  the  work  which  we  see  in  the  West, 
and  which  is  turned  out  by  dental  labor- 
atories, is  done  by  inexperienced  work- 
men, who  use  thin  plate,  No.  31  or 
3S  gage,  without  reinforeements  across 
the  heel,  wirings  or  backings. 

On  the  lower  jaw  I  used  to  recommend 
in  a  good  many  cases  the  Watt's  metal 
plates.  The  second  plate  I  made  for 
myself  was  one  of  that  kind.  After  wear- 
ing the  plate  for  a  short  time  I  went  into 
my  laboratory  and  leaned  over  to  speak 
to  a  student,  when  the  plate  slipped  for- 
ward, owing  to  its  excessive  weight,  there 
being  no  ridge  to  hold  it.  That  night  as 
soon  as  I  lay  down,  the  plate  slipped  into 
the  cheek.  If  the  patient  has  a  fair 
ridge,  that  trouble  will  not  occur.  From 
experience,  however,  I  have  learned  some- 
thmg  more:  On  the  lower  jaw  a  light 
rubber  plate  can  be  managed  as  well  in 
all  respects  as  a  heavy  plate.  Weight  is 
not  needed.  Patients  often  complain  of 
a  heavy  plate  on  the  lower  jaw. 


CORRESPONDENCK 


A  MKTAIi  CHARITABLE  FUND. 


To  THi  EorroE  of  the  Dental  Ck)SMOS : 

Sir, — Reverting  to  the  pleasure  and 
the  pride  we  feel  in  our  profession,  I 
have  been  wishing  that  a  fund  might  be 
established  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
unfortunate  but  worthy  dentists  and  their 
widows  and  orphans. 

By  a  very  small  and  frugal  contribu- 
tion, say  five  or  ten  dollars — the  price  of 


a  subscription  to  a  public  dinner — from 
each  of  even  one-fifth  of  the  thirty-seven 
thousand  thrifty,  could  not  an  annual  in- 
come be  assured,  that  by  additional  dona- 
tions to  the  principal  would  be  easily 
increased  to  a  very  substantial  sum? 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

A  Dentist. 
Phiudblphu.,  February  14,  1909. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


SBVENTH  AND  SIGHTH  DISTRICT  DENTAIj  SOCIBTIKS  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  NISW  YORK. 


Fortieth.  Annual  Union  Convention. 


The  foitieth  annual  union  meeting  of 
the  Seventh  and  Eighth  District  Dental 
Societies  of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
held  in  the  Seneca  Hotel,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  November  13,  13,  and  14,  1908. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  11 
o'clock  Thursday  morning,  November 
12th,  by  Dr.  Edward  G.  Link,  Rochester, 
president  of  the  Seventh  District  Society. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  was  dispensed  with  on  account 
of  the  secretary  not  having  received  them 
from  the  secretary  who  acted  at  the  last 
meeting. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
report  of  the  Business  Committee. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Belcher,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  presented  the  printed  pro- 
gram of  the  meeting  as  his  report,  and 
said  that  the  indications  were  for  the  best 
meeting  that  had  ever  been  held  by  the 
two  societies. 

Dr.  Lonis  Meisburger,  Buftalo,  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  State  Dental  So- 
ciety, was  next  introduced,  and  spoke  to 
the  union  convention  on  behalf  of  the 
New  York  State  Society.  Dr.  Meisbur- 
ger recalled  some  interesting  points  of 
history  in  connection  with  the  origin  of 
the  union  meetings  of  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  District  Societies.  He  then 
spoke  of  the  State  Society,  outlining 
some  work  to  be  attempted  during  the 
coming  years;  he  impressed  upon  those 
present  the  necessity  of  increased  mem- 
bership in  the  local  societies,  and  urged 
the  co-operation  of  the  two  district  so- 
cieties in  making  the  next  annual  meet* 


ing  of  the  State  Society  the  most  sucoess- 
ful  in  its  histoiy.  With  regard  to  the 
educational  work  of  the  State  Society, 
he  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  dentistry 
in  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions 
of  the  state,  and  said  that  the  State  So- 
ciety was  taking  steps  to  accomplish  this 
desired  object.  Dr.  Meisburger  spolre  of 
the  spirit  of  reorganization  t£at  was  per^ 
vading  the  profession  at  the  present,  the 
object  being  to  increase  the  membership 
of  the  different  state  dental  societies,  and 
said  tiiat  the  question  would  likely  be 
taken  under  consideration  by  the  New 
York  State  Society.  He  also  spoke  of 
the  suit  which  Dr.  W.  H.  Taggart  had 
brought  against  one  of  tiie  members  of 
the  profession  in  connection  with  the  cast 
gold  inlay. 

Dr.  Meisburger's  address  was  discussed 
by  Drs.  E.  H.  Hofheiuz,  Rochester;  W. 
G.  Ebersole,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  G.  W. 
Cook,  Chicago,  111.,  after  which  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  until  Ute  afternoon  ses- 
sion. 


Thursday — Afternoon  session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3 
o'clock,  by  Dr.  \V.  A.  White  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  president. 

The  first  order  of  bnsiness  as  an- 
nounced by  the  chair  was  the  reading  of 
a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Beach,  Buffalo. 
N.  Y..  entitled,  "A  Method  of  Retaining 
Supplied  Teeth." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
334  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos^] 
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Discussion. 

Dr.  B.  S.  Hert,  Rochester.  The 
method  described  in  tiie  paper  appeals 
to  me  as  being  one  which  in  some  cases 
may  be  of  great  advantage.  It  is  supe- 
rior to  plate  work  in  some  particulars, 
and  also  to  bridge  work.  To  bridge 
Fork,  because  it  can  be  removed  and 
cleansed;  to  plate  work,  from  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  cover  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  and  therefore  does  not  cause  the 
disagreeable  sensations  which  some  peo- 
ple experience  with  plates,  and  also  be- 
cause it  does  not  interfere  with  the  sense 
of  taste. 

When  a  person  loses  the  natural  teeth 
they  can  never  be  replaced  with  any- 
thing as  good  as  the  natural  teeth  were. 
An  artificial  substitute  causes  unnatural 
conditions  which  are  not  present  in  the 
natural  teeth,  and  being  artificial  are  to 
that  extent  more  or  less  injurious. 

When  Dr.  Beach  first  referred  to  bridge 
work  I  thought  his  idea  was  to  condemn 
it  altogether,  but  later  on  he  spoke  some- 
irfiat  Sfferently.  He  said  that  only  ten 
per  cent,  of  crowns  are  perfect.  I  think 
that  a  very  high  estimate.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  more  than  one  per  cent,  of 
them  are  perfect;  still  bridge  work,  after 
all,  is  a  good  method  of  restoring  the 
teeth.  We  sometimes  see  bridges  that 
have  lasted  for  twenty  years  and  are 
still  in  good  condition.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly quite  a  large  field  for  this  kind 
of  work,  which  I  think  is  original  with 
Dr.  Beach,  as  well  as  for  bridge  work 
and  plates,  in  making  artificial  substi- 
tutes for  the  lost  natural  teeth. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Sibley,  Rochester.  The  idea 
of  the  essayist,  as  brought  out  in  the 
paper  and  shown  in  the  diagrams,  ap- 
peals to  me  strongly.  It  excels,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  ordinary  bridge  work.  Of 
course,  these  pieces  may  be  more  success- 
ful in  Dr.  Beach's  hands  than  they 
would  be  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  we 
ill  know  the  excellence  of  his  work. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  gold 
crowns  not  being  perfect,  it  sometimes 
amuses  me  to  see  crowns  that  have  been 
in  the  mouth  for  a  number  of  years,  in 
which  a  finger  can  almost  be  passed  be- 


tween the  crown  and  the  tooth,  and  still 
the  crown  seems  to  be  doing  its  work  and 
to  be  causing  no  apparent  trouble  at  all. 

I  shall  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
trying  to  do  some  of  this  work,  and  if  I 
can  make  it  look  anything  like  the  draw- 
ings, I  shall  be  greatly  leased  with  my 
efforts. 

Dr,  B.  H.  HoFHEiNZ,  Rochester.  I 
have  had  my  troubles  wil^  partial  plates. 
After  Dr.  Jackson  gave  the  profession  the 
crib  I  adopted  it,  and  have  used  it  ever 
since  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  fre- 
quently in  partial  lower  plates  where  the 
back  teeth  were  missing.  You  know  the 
great  trouble  which  we  have  in  these  cases 
with  the  ordinary  clasp.  Invariably  there 
is  a  downward  pressure  on  the  soft  tis- 
sues, which  is  almost  entirely  obliterated 
by  the  crib.  I  have  often  said  that  if 
Dr.  Jackson  had  given  the  profession 
nothing  else  but  this  crib,  he  would  have 
made  himself  immortal.  I  am  very  glad 
that  the  essayist  did  not  condemn  bridge 
work  entirely.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Hert 
that  not  more  than  one  crown  out  of  a 
hundred  is  perfect.  I  had  two  made  in 
my  own  mouth  twenty-seven  years  ago, 
and  they  are  still  as  perfect  as  human 
hands  can  make  them,  but  these  are  ex- 
ceptions. If  Dr.  Conrad  is  able  to  make 
perfect  crowns  at  all  times,  I  extend  to 
him  my  most  heartfelt  congratulations. 
I  cannot,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  in 
the  room  can. 

The  essayist  spoke  of  the  fixing  of 
the  teeth  by  clasps.  This  is  obviated  by 
using  the  crib  or  the  Bonwill  clasp.  The 
very  fact  that  you  are  having  pressure 
upon  the  masticating  part  of  the  tooth 
counteracts  the  crowding  against  the  soft 
tissues,  which  is  the  case  under  a  plate 
that  is  moving  constantly.  I  would  ob- 
ject to  the  cementing  of  any  of  these  ap- 
pliances. It  does  not  seem  to  me  as  if 
any  patient  could  possibly  keep  an  arti- 
ficial denture  of  that  kind  free  from  filth. 
We  know  how  easy  it  is  for  small  parti- 
cles of  food  to  become  lodged  in  places 
like  this  [illustrating]  and  become  putre- 
fied. I  remember  the  case  of  a  patient 
some  twenty  years  ago,  who  had  had  an 
artificial  denture  made  abroad  some  six 
years  previously;  his  was  one  of  the  filth- 
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iest  mouths  I  had  ever  seen.  The  gen- 
tleman had  never  removed  the  denture 
from  the  time  when  it  was  made. 

Referring  to  Fig.  1,  I  should  advise 
the  round  wire  instead  of  the  half-round 
wire,  because  there  is  less  chance  for  ac- 
cumulation of  food.  These  are  the  only 
exceptions  I  take  to  Dr.  Beach's  most  ex- 
cellent paper. 

Dr.  Gilbert.  I  have  had  a  little  ex- 
perience in  this  class  of  work,  especially 
in  such  cases  as  are  shown  in  the  essay- 
ist's Fig.  3.  Several  of  these  appliances 
have  been  worn  a  number  of  years  with 
good  satisfaction.  The  only  difference 
between  my  method  of  construction  and 
that  of  Dr.  Beach  lies  in  the  piece  of 
metal  which  extends  over  the  occlusal 
surface  of  the  tooth.  I  simply  used  a 
clasp.  In  making  the  clasp  I  used  a  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Messerschmidt,  burnishing 
a  thin  piece  of  gold  over  the  tooth  and 
then  the  wire  over  that,  and  soldering 
the  two  together,  which  makes  an  excel- 
lent attachment. 

Dr.  Beach  (closing  the  discussion). 
There  is  very  little  more  to  be  said  in 
regard  to  work  of. this  kind.  Its  ad- 
vantages are  apparent  to  you  all  as  prac- 
tical dentists,  and  as  I  said  in  the  paper, 
it  is  very  easy  for  the  practical  dentist 
to  comprehend  the  requirements  of  any 
individual  case.  I  consider  this  work 
as  a  sort  of  compromise  between  bridge 
work  and  plate  work,  which  is  not  to  be 
used  to  the  extent  of  abuse. 

The  case  which  Dr.  Hofheinz  spealra 
of,  in  which  the  round  base-wire  is  used, 
I  believe  to  bring  out  an  excellent  idea, 
and  one  which  is  worthy  of  adoption.  I 
have  used  it  in  a  few  cases  with  satisfac- 
tory results.  As  a  rule,  I  prefer  swaging 
the  portion  resting  back  of  the  anterior 
teeth. 

Dr.  Hofheinz.  Do  you  allow  it  to 
rest  directly  against  the  teeth? 

Dr.  Beach.  Not  infrequently.  That 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  mouth. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  speaking  of  perfect  gold 
crowns,  and  that  is  the  surrounding  tis- 
sues, particularly  the  soft  tissues.  That 
to  my  mind  is  as  important  as  the  con- 


sideration of  the  tooth  itself,  and 
class  of  work  we  are  able  at  all  ti 
keep  the  soft  tissues  under  cont 
certainly  do  not  condemn  bridge 
but  I  believe  its  use  is  becoming 
limited  as  time  goes  on. 

The  point  which  Dr.  Gilbert  sp( 
in  regard  to  burnishing  a  piece  of 
over  the  tooth,  placing  the  clasp  wi 
that  and  soldering  the  two  togethc 
good  idea,  but  I  believe  in  the 
method  that  we  use.  We  do  no 
absolute  contact  with  the  surface 
tooth,  but  it  is  rather  as  indicated 
paper,  the  three-point  contact  clas 
if  we  have  a  clasp — it  is  really  a 
clasp — it  must  be  adapted  only  i 
tain  points,  rather  than  to  the  who 
fa(%,  or  it  will  not  fulfil  its  objec 

The  next  paper  on  the  progra 
that  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Squibs,  BufFa 
titled,  ''Management  of  Children  a 
Treatment  of  Their  Teeth." 

The  next  order  of  business  w; 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Habri£ 
Best,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  entitled,  '*T 
Crowns." 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  unt 
Friday  morning. 


Friday — Morning  Session, 

The  meeting  was  called  to  ordex 
o'clock  Friday  morning,  Novembei 
by  Dr.  Hofheinz,  Rochester. 

Dr.  Hofheinz  read  a  communi 
from  Dr.  A.  J.  Flanagan,  Sprin 
Mass.,  in  regard  to  the  movement  t 
established  in  Philadelphia  a  post 
uate  school  to  be  supported  by  the 
fund. 

Dr.  GoBLE  said  that  he  had  rece 
similar  letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  H< 
Philadelphia,  and  moved  that  a  co 
tee  be  aI)poiDted  to  draft  a  set 
solutions  and  present  them  to  the  i 
refjarding  this  matter. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  chair  appointed  as  such  com 
Drs.  L.  S.  Goble,  Rochester;  J.  W.] 
Buffalo,  and  W.  W.  Smith,  Rochi 
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The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Has- 
kell, Chicago,  111.,  entitled,  '^Metal 
Plates." 

{This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
327  of  the  present  issne  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Beebbe,  Eochester.  The 
gnarled  oak  that  has  braved  the  storms 
of  years  and  yet  stands  in  vigor  is  an  ob- 
ject of  veneration.  Youth  assembles 
'neath  its  spreading  branches,  gathers  its 
fruit,  and  receives  protection.  We  are 
assembled  today  for  mutual  advancement, 
improvement,  and  solace,  to  listen  to  one 
who  leaves  us  eveiything  to  admire  and 
nothing  to  forgive. 

Htmor,  revemiee,  and  tin  good  repute, 

That  comeB  from  faithful  aerriee  aa  ita  fmit, 

Be  to  hSm  whom  Uring  vn  aalntal 

When  I  learned  that  I  was  to  discuss 
this  paper,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Haskell  asking 
for  an  idea  which  would  guide  me  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subject ;  he  sent  me  a  re- 
print of  some  importuit  aphorisms  ap- 
plied  to  plate  worl;  and  covering  the 
points  that  he  intended  to  bring  out.  I 
hare  noted  several  of  these  aphorisms  on 
which  I  would  comment. 

I  agree  with  the  essayist  entirely  with 
regard  to  the  vacuum  cavity.  In  all  my 
pktes  I  use  what  some  might  call  an  air- 
chamber,  bat  which  in  reality  is  a  relief 
for  the  plate.  In  making  rabber  den- 
tares,  the  hard  palate  is  almost  entirely 
covered  with  a  piece  of  tin  of  about 
Vo.  28  gage,  which  simply  furnishes  a 
relief  to  the  plate. 

I  also  agree  with  the  essayist's  state- 
ment with  regard  to  scraping  the  model 
for  the  soft  portions  of  the  palate.  As 
to  the  vulcanite  plate  for  pemuunent 
upper  dentures,  the  essayist  is  absolutely 
right,  but  unfortunately  for  most  of  us, 
the  pocketbooks  of  our  patients  require 
j  OS  to  use  rubber  plates.  With  regard  to  . 
eiceasive  absorption,  I  think  that  it  is 
especially  hastened  by  the  fact  that  the 
patients  have  no  lower  molars  to  grind 
*ith,  and  they  prefer  to  get  along  with 


the  upper  teeth.  Our  ideas  and  the  pa- 
tients' ideas  and  their  willingness  to  be 
instructed  are  different. 

As  to  the  contact  of  the  anterior  teeth, 
I  also  indorse  the  essayist's  stat^ent, 
and  X  like  to  have  quite  a  little  space  be- 
tween the  upper  and  the  lower  anterior 
teeth. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  die 
metal,  I  dislike  to  differ  with  the  essay- 
ist, but  still  I  would  say  that  I.  prefer  toe 
zinc  die  on  account  of  that  shrinkage 
which  he  speaks  of.  I  may  be  wrong  and 
I  have  not  nad  a  great  deal  of  ezperieace 
in  this  work,  but  I  prefer  to  varnish  the 
cast  with  shellac,  and  when  that  is  put 
into  the  sand,  the  impression  in  the  sand 
is  a  little  larger  than  the  cast,  and  the 
zinc  shrinks  a  little  to  compensate  for 
that  difference.  For  my  part,  I  prefer 
the  zinc  die  and  the  lead  counter-die. 

As  to  aluminum  plates,  I  have  not 
used  aluminum  for  plates  for  many  years, 
for  the  reason  that  the  aluminum  we 
used  to  obtain  was  not  pure,  although  I 
do  not  know  what  caused  the  impurities. 

Dr.  Haskell.  It  was  supposed  that  it 
had  iron  in  it,  but  the  aluminnm  which 
is  supplied  to  ua  now  is  absolutely  pure. 

Dr.  Berber.  I  consider  the  retention 
of  some  two  or  three  teeth  on  the  upper 
jaw  a  fallacy.  I  advocated  at  one  time 
that  they  should  be  retained,  as  I  felt 
that  any  good  sound  tooth  that  the  pa- 
tient had  in  his  mouth  is  worth  all  that 
I  could  put  on,  but  I  look  at  it  from  a 
different  point  of  view  now.  We  cannot 
secure  quite  as  good  adaptation  and  can- 
not have  the  benefit  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure with  the  teeth  present.  That  the  re- 
tention of  the  canines  is  unwise,  is  cer- 
tainly beyond  controversy. 

As  to  the  bicuspids  and  molars  being 
so  narrow  and  thin,  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  made  that  way,  unless  it 
is  because  the  majority  of  ladies  when 
they  come  to  have  their  teeth  replaced 
with  artiiicial  dentures  insist  on  small 
white  teeth.  The  result  is  that  the  pins 
come  to  lie  directly  over  the  points  of 
the  lower  canines,  which  they  are  apt  to 
retain  on  each  side,  but  in  full  dentures 
I  do  not  see  why  the  heavy  portion  of  the 
tooth  should  not  be  reproduced  lingually. 
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as  this  gives  us  a  chance  to  make  that 
tooth  a  little  more  prominent. 

Dr.  S.  E.  MacDougall,  Buffalo.  I 
vish  to  take  one  moment  to  express  my 
thaziks  to  Dr.  Haskell  for  his  very  great 
kindness  in  coming  here  and  giving  us 
this  lecture.  We  have  all  known  and  ad- 
mired him  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
we  should  feel  very  much  complimented 
to  have  him  here  with  us,  as  I  am  sure 
that  we  have  learned  a  great  many  good 
points  from  his  paper. 

I  have  done  a  little  prosthetic  den- 
tistry, and  I  agree  with  what  the  essay- 
ist has  said,  except  in  one  or  two  little 
points.  I  understood  him  to  say  that 
where  the  canines  are  present,  we  should 
sacrifice  these  teeth.  I  admit  that  peo- 
ple would  be  more  comfortable  without 
these  teeth,  and  possibly  may  get  better 
service  from  their  dentures,  but,  as  you 
know,  appearances  in  Uiis  world  are 
worth  something  to  the  moat  of  us.  If 
you  look  at  any  person  who  is  wearing  an 
artificial  denture  with  a  depression  at  the 
canine  portion  that  cannot  be  filled  out, 
you  notice  a  lack  of  natural  appearance 
of  the  t&ce.  For  my  part  I  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  two  canines  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  symmetry  of  the  face,  as  I 
think  that  to  be  worth  something  to  the 
patient. 

Dr.  I.  C.  Curtis,  Fulton.  In  speaking 
of  adding  to  the  buccal  surface  of  the 
lower  denture,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
essayist  for  what  reason  those  extensions 
are  not  placed  in  the  beginning  for  the 
retention  of  the  lower  denture? 

Dr.  F.  E.  Bbnnbtt,  St.  Thomas,  Can- 
ada. One  reason  why  I  came  here  was 
to  hear  Dr.  Haskell,  and  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  the  lecture  he  has  given  us. 

My  method  of  securing  the  cast  differs 
a  little  from  that  of  Dr.  Haskell,  and  T 
should  like  to  ask  his  opinion  with  regard 
to  that  method.  I  use  plaster  for  the 
impression  and  ponr  the  fusible  metal 
directly  into  the  impression.  I  once  used 
the  sand,  but  I  could  not  get  the  under- 
cuts as  well  as  by  pouring  the  fusible 
metal  directly  into  the  plaster  impres- 
sion. 

Dr.  J.  H.  DowEB,  Syracuse.  I  have 
had  some  experience  with  metal  plates 


and  make  them  at  every  opportunity,  and 
not  one  patient  for  whom  I  made  such 
a  plate  would  ever  go  back  to  the  rubber 
denture.  I  agree  of  course  with  Dr.  Has- 
kell in  what  he  has  said,  yet  there  is  one 
simple  suggestion  that  I  should  like  to 
make.  After  preparing  the  plaster  model, 
never  varnish  it.  I  never  have  used  the 
oiled  sand,  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
good  results  from  the  wet  sand.  Instead 
of  varnishing  the  model,  I  simply  coat 
it  with  lycopodium,  a  perfectly  dry 
powder,  vhick  allows  the  model  to 
easily  come  away  from  the  sand,  and  I 
prefer  that  to  varnishing  the  model.  I 
simply  sprinkle  it  on  as  I  would  shalce 
salt  from  a  table  salt-cellar,  and  allow 
as  much  of  it  as  will  to  cling  to  the 
model.  A  fresh  and  slightly  damp  model 
is  better  for  this  purpose  than  one  which 
has  been  allowed  to  thoroaghlv  dry. 

Dr.  J.  P.  COLLINB,  Buffalo.*  With  re- 
gard to  the  continuous-gum  plate,  I 
found  much  difficulty  in  that  work,  be- 
cause of  the  cracks  which  occur  in  the 
continuous  gum,  allowing  the  secretions 
to  get  into  the  cracks  next  to  the  plate. 
It  was  largely  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  mending  these  cases  that  I  have  gone 
back  to  the  gold  plate.  I  would  like  to 
ask  Dr.  Haskell  what  he  would  do  in 
such  a  case? 

Dr.  Dower.  There  is  one  other  point 
which  I  should  like  to  speak  of,  and  that 
is  the  method  of  bringing  the  die  and  the 
counter-die  together.  I  was  taught  in 
college  to  use  a  large  swaging  hammer 
and  an  anvil.  I  luve  abandoned  that 
method  entirely,  and  use  pressure  such 
as  we  get  in  a  vise.  I  use  for  that  pur- 
pose tlie  Lyon  swager,  which  gives  very 
good  results ;  the  cracking  of  models,  so 
often  resulting  from  the  hammer,  is  al- 
ways avoided. 

Dr.  A.  P.  BuEKHART,  Buffalo.  The 
suggestions  which  Dr.  Haskell  has  givoi 
us  are  well  worthy  of  our  consider- 
ation. When  I  listened  to  Dr.  Beebee'a 
discussion  and  heard  him  admit  that  lie 
had  in  a  large  measure  abandoned  the 
use  of  metals  in  making  plates  because 
of  the  limitations  of  the  pocketbooks  of 
his  patients,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  largely  in  error  on  that  point. 
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My  experience  and  judgment  in  this  mat- 
ter is  that  it  depends  largely  on  the  way 
in  which  we  approach  our  patients  in 
regard  to  certain  qualities  of  the  work. 
Many  dentists  avoid  metallic  work  be- 
cause it  is  easier  to  do  rubber  work, 
others  because  they  prefer  to  do  operative 
work.  This  in  a  measure  may  be  a  mis- 
take. I  have  always  contended  that  the 
dentist  who  is  able  to  do  vulcanite  and 
metallic  work  and  crown  and  bridge 
work  is  best  equipped  for  general  prac- 
tice« 

I  disagree  with  Dr.  Beebee  when  he 
says  tiiat  he  prefers  the  zinc  die  because 
it  shrinks.  This  would  be  all  right  if 
the  shrinkage  were  uniform  throughout, 
but  it  is  not,  consequently  I  prefer  Bab- 
bitt metal. 

The  point  which  Dr.  Haskell  makes  as 
to  the  fitting  of  the  upper  jaw  by  the  use 
of  the  relief  is  a  good  one.  Too  many 
dentists  believe  that  a  plate  is  held  in 
position  by  a  large  air-chamber,  and  con- 
sequently these  are  placed  indiscrimi- 
nately. I  recall  the  ease  of  a  patient 
who  came  to  me  from  a  distant  city  say- 
ing that  he  had  had  seven  plates  made, 
and  that  none  bad  proved  satisfactory. 
I  asked  him  what  the  trouble  was,  and  he 
said  they  would  not  stay  in  his  mouth. 
I  looked  at  his  mouth,  and  he  had  the 
best  and  the  finest  mouth  for  which  T 
have  ever  undertaken  to  make  a  plate. 
The  trouble  was  that  while  he  had 
some  nicely  constructed  plates,  large  air- 
chambers  had  been  placed  without  any 
confflderation  of  the  condition  of  the 
month.  All  that  I  did  was  to  make  a 
relief  in  the  plate,  and  when  it  was  placed 
in  the  mouth  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  dislodge  it. 

1  should  especially  like  to  ask  that  the 
essayist  in  closing  describe  to  us  his  pro- 
cess of  swaging  an  (duminum  plate  from 
start  to  fiidsh. 

Dr.  M.  F.  PiNLET,  Washington,  D.  C. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
at  this  time,  for  I  have  a  great  many 
intimate  friends  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  and  it  was  an  additional  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  see  Dr.  HaskelFs  name  on 
the  program.  I  have  known  Dr.  Haskell 
for  many  years,  as  I  was  bom  near  his 
[VOL.  u.— 25] 


section  of  the  country.  I  remember 
meeting  him  during  my  student  days  in 
Michigan,  and  appreciate  the  fact  that 
he  is  still  with  ub.  There  is  no  asset 
more  valuable  to  the  dental  profession 
than  to  have  a  man  in  it  who  has  lived  a 
life  like  Dr.  Haskell's,  who  has  gone 
through  all  the  stages  and  changes  of 
this  glorious  profession,  and  who  still 
lives  and  labors  with  us.  I  am  delighted 
to  have  heard  the  points  brought  out 
here  today,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
be  a  help  to  me  in  my  future  work. 

I  should  like  to  support  one  statement 
made  here  today,  and  that  is  that  pres- 
sure is  better  for  swaging  than  blows, 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  metal  and  the 
die. 

I  came  in  after  Dr.  Haskell  had  been 
talking  for  some  minutes,  and  do  not 
know  whether  he  referred  to  the  making 
of  partial  plates  or  not,  but  I  ^ould  like 
to  have  him  give  us  a  few  suggestions  on 
the  use  of  clasps  and  their  position  on 
the  teeth  and  on  the  plates.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  help  to  many  of  us  to  know 
how  to  place  these  clasps  on  partial  den- 
tures in  order  to  avoid  any  injury  of  the 
natural  teeth. 

Dr.  Haskxll  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  wish  to  thank  the  societies  very  heartily 
for  the  kind  appreciation  of  my  paper. 

With  regard  to  the  expense  of  metal 
plates,  I  would  say  that  aluminum  costs 
so  little  to  the  dentist  and  the  patient 
that  the  question  of  expense  of  these 
plates  can  be  readily  overcome  with  al- 
uminum. An  aluminum  plate  can  be 
made  almost  as  quickly  as  a  rubber  plate 
and  it  is  much  more  satisfactory.  But 
preliminary  to  that  you  must  impress  the 
patient  with  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
the  rubber  plate  for  permanent  work,  and 
then  you  can  very  readily,  in  a  majority 
of  eases,  secure  their  consent  to  having 
an  aluminum  plate.  Sometimes  patients 
come  to  me  and  inquire  regarding  the 
continuous-gum  denture.  There  is  a 
class  of  patients  who  require  this  work, 
the  place  of  which  nothing  else  will  sat- 
isfactorily take ;  these  are  cases  of  short 
upper  lips  and  prominent  upper  jaws. 
If  a  patient  constantly  shows  the  teeth, 
together  with  the  gum,  natural  appear- 
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ance  is  desired,  and  in  some  such  casee 
we  can  only  reproduce  these  conditiona 
completely  and  satisfactorily  with  the 
coatinnous-giim  denture.  I  have  taken 
many  such  cases  and  made  a  complete 
transformation  of  the  month.  Sometimes 
patients  object  to  the  price  of  that  work. 
My  argument  then  is  that  nothing  that 
they  wear  about  the  person  is  of  so 
great  importance  for  their  personal  ap- 
pesjance,  health,  and  comfort  as  their 
teeth.  They  usually  say  that  they  had 
not  looked  at  it  from  that  point  of  view, 
and  generallv  they  yield  when  you  appeal 
to  them  in  mat  way. 

A  Member.  I  should  like  to  ask  how 
the  attachment  of  the  rubber  to  the  alu- 
minum is  secured  in  making  these  plates  ? 

Dr.  Haskell.  It  is  done  with  a  loop 
punch;  a  series  of  eight  loops  is  made 
around  the  margin  of  tiie  plate,  and  eight 
more  on  the  ridge,  and  I  find  that  this 
holds  the  rubber  securely  to  tiie  metal 
far  better  ttian  spurring. 

A  Mehbes.  What  do  yon  do  to  the 
edge? 

Dr.  Haskell.  Nothing  at  all;  the 
rubber  furnishes  sufficient  finish  to  the 
margin  of  the  plate.  Some  dentists  turn 
over  tiie  margin  of  the  plate.  Here  I 
would  answer  another  suggestion  in  re- 
gard to  restoring  the  features.  It  is  a 
rule  with  me  that  a  plate  should  be  worn 
as  high  as  possible  all  around,  but  it 
should  be,  and  can  be,  worn  higher  across 
the  canine  eminence  than  anywhere  else ; 
it  should  drop  suddenly  back  of  that,  to 
leave  room  for  the  play  of  the  muscles, 
and  the  artificial  gum  should  be  fullest 
over  these  high  jointe.  There  are  few 
cases  where  much  fulness  can  be  borne 
over  the  incisors,  hut  the  plate  can  and 
should  be  two  or  three  times  as  ttiiek  over 
the  canine  eminence  as  anywhere  else.  An- 
other question  I  must  answer  in  regard 
to  the  bicuspids.  It  is  true  that  artificial 
canines  are  never  shaped  like  the  natural 
canine  on  the  lingual  side.  They  are  con- 
cave, like  the  incisors. 

As  to  extensions  on  the  lower  plate,  I 
have  in  years  past  had  occasion  to  put 
them  on,  but  I  conld  not  make  myself 
believe  that  much  was  gained  thereby; 
yet  after  having  had  more  personal  ex- 


perience I  have  found  that  they  are  very 
useful.  With  regard  to  placing  these  ex- 
tensions, let  me  say:  Do  not  put  them 
down  fiush  with  the  margin  of  the  plate, 
because  th^  will  be  lifted  by  the  mnB- 
cles;  rather  place  them  midway  between 
the  margins  and  the  necks  of  the  teeth. 

My  objection  to  casting  in  the  im- 
presslon  is  that  you  need  a  cast  model 
to  refer  the  plate  to  when  swaged,  be- 
cause if  you  have  a  correct  impression  • 
and  a  correct  model,  and  a  plate  swaged 
on  the  Babbitt,  it  will  fit  that  mi^el 
snugly.  When  yon  cast  in  the  impression 
you  have  no  model  to  refer  to.  Some 
one  might  suggest  that  you  can  take  two 
impressions.  I  claim,  however,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  two  impressions  alike 
so  that  a  plate  will  fit  models  made  from 
both  impressions,  because  of  the  di^lace- 
ment  of  small  portions  of  the  soft  mem- 
bruies  at  different  points  in  taldng  the 
two  impressions. 

I  mix  the  shellac  so  thin  that  it  does 
not  leave  a  film  at  all.  Some  use  san- 
darac,  but  that  leaves  a  film.  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  dropping  the  model  out  of 
the  mold.  Sometimes,  where  I  have  an 
undercut,  I  have  to  jar  the  mold  on  the 
edge  of  the  molding-box,  but  if  you  give 
the  proper  shape  to  the  model,  there  may 
be  an  undercut,  and  yet  it  wUl  readily 
drop  out. 

In  regard  to  nausea  of  patients,  I  have 
bad  cases  where  a  patient  was  nauseated 
to  the  extent  of  vomiting  in  taking  the 
impression,  and  yet  wore  a  plate  extended 
well  back.  There  is  another  advantage 
of  the  metal  plate  over  the  rubber  plate. 
With  the  rubber  plate  you  cannot  tell 
how  it  will  fit  until  it  is  finished.  In 
making  a  metal  plate,  the  first  thing  you 
do  after  swaging  is  to  try  it  in  the  mouth, 
and  if  there  is  any  inclination  to  nausea, 
tell  the  patient  to  take  the  plate  home 
and  to  get  used  to  it  by  keeping  it  in  the 
mouth  as  long  as  he  can.  I  have  never 
had  a  case  yet  where  the  patient  has  not 
been  able  to  wear  a  plate  which  was  ex- 
tended as  far  back  as  is  necessary. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  pure 
aluminum,  I  would  say  that  the  alumi* 
num  I  use  now  is  made  by  the  Aluminum 
Seduction  Company.   I  buy  it  at  their 
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headqiiarteTs  in  Chicago  by  the  pound, 
i     at  a  cost  of  forty-five  or  fifty  cents  a 
I     pound.  I  simply  ask  for  pure  duiuinum, 
No.  20  gage.  To  anneal  hard  aluminum 
hold  it  over  a  burner  and  when  it  is  hot 
enough  to  char  pine  it  is  annealed. 
The  trouble  about  using  glycerin  in  the 
i     sand  is  that  the  glycerin  bums  out.  For 
many  years  I  used  olive  oil,  and  then 
cotton-seed  oil,  but  these,  too,  bum  out 
when  the  metal  is  poured  in  the  mold. 
I     If  the  oil  in  Chase  sand  bama  out,  I  re- 
[     oil  that  with  lard  oil.   The  animal  oils 
I     do  not  cake.   Moreover,  there  is  no  use 
i     is  sifting  the  sand,  because  it  does  not 
I  cake. 

In  repairing  continuous-gum  work, 
everything  depends  on  the  treatment  of 
the  case.  I  invest  it  in  plaster  and  asbes- 
tos, one  half-inch  deep  all  over,  then  put 
it  over  a  large  heater  and  apply  the  heat 
very  gradually  at  first,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  heat  and  leaving  it  there 

I  for  probably  an  hour  and  a  half;  then, 
after  cooling,  soak,  and  remove  the  in- 
vestment. Then  it  can  be  finished  with- 

1     out  danger. 

As  to  the  condnctiTity  of  metals,  I  do 
not  kDuow  the  relative  differences^  but 
any  metal  is  a  conductor  of  heat,  and 
any  metal  is  preferable  to  rubber  on  that 
account. 

As  to  the  force  used  in  swaging,  I  have 
DO  objection  to  the  use  of  the  press,  but 
I  have  encountered  no  difficulty  in  swa- 
ging with  the  hammer.  I  claim  that  I 
can  swage  the  plate  as  well  wi'tti  the 
hammer  as  with  the  press.  I  do  not 
I  know  how  anyone  could  get  a  snugger 
;     fit  than  I  do,  even  with  the  press. 

A  Member.  When  investing,  to  pre- 
vent crackings  do  you  bring  the  plate  to 
a  red  heat  ? 

Dr.  Haskell.  No.  Formerly,  when 
baking  in  a  coal  furnace,  and  later  in  a 
j  coke  furnace,  I  put  the  case  into  the  oven 
1  and  brought  the  heat  up  very  gradually, 
I  until  it  reached  red  heat.  I  used  to  think 
1  this  necessary,  but  I  no  longer  bring  the 
case  to  a  red  heat,  but  heat  it  in  a  large 
;     burner  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

In  regard  to  partial  plates,  the  intro- 
I     duction  of  the  bridge,  which  is  indicated 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  has  taken  the 


place  of  the  partial  gold  plate.  I  used 
to  make  many,  but  I  seldom  make  one 
now.  There  are  cases  where  a  nicely  ad- 
justed gold  plate  with  properly  adjusted 
clasps  ia  very  much  better  than  the  bridge. 
For  instance,  sometimes  the  dentist  ad- 
justs a  bridge  to  piers  that  are  somewhat 
loose,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  It  is  only 
a  short  time  until  the  bridge  and  piers 
are  lost.  Clasps  should  never  be  adjusted 
to  the  plate  on  the  plaster  model.  This 
method  may  be  successful  sometimes,  but 
it  is  xmsafe.  Clasps  should  always  be  ad- 
justed in  the  mouth,  and  one  at  a  time, 
and  then  soldered.  I  have  found  this 
method  of  adjusting  the  clasps  to  be  very 
satisfactory. 

In  regard  to  the  cracking  of  the  die,  I 
should  say  that  if  you  use  Babbitt  metal, 
the  die  will  not  crack.  The  proper  Bab- 
bitt metal  is  composed  of  one  part  of  cop- 
per, two  parts  of  antimony,  and  eight 
parts  of  tin.  All  dealers  in  dental  goods 
manufacture  it  or  have  it  made  from 
that  formula,  which  I  gave  them  years 
ago.  I  obtained  the  original  formula 
when  it  was  first  introduced  into  tiiis 
country;  six  parts  of  tin  were  originally 
used,  but  I  added  two  parts  of  tin,  be- 
cause the  metal  was  brittle.  It  is  not 
safe  to  get  the  commercial  Babbitt  metal 
at  a  hardware  store  or  a  machine  shop 
because,  in  order  to  cheapen  it,  lead  is 
substituted  for  tin  to  some  extent.  It 
is  best  to  get  it  from  the  dental  supply 
houses.  Tou  can  make  the  counter-die 
yourself,  using  five  parts  of  lead  to  one 
part  of  tin. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Cook, 
Chicago,  111.,  on  "Mechanical  and  Chem- 
ical Changes  that  Can  Be  Produced  in 
the  Tissues  of  the  Mouth." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
305  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Webster,  Toronto,  Can. 
With  one  hearing  or  one  reading  of  the 
paper  just  presented  it  is  impossible  to 
get  a  true  appreciation  of  its  value.  It 
may  be  years  before  we  appreciate  all 
that  has  been  set  forth  in  so  few  words. 
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Before  these  few  pages  could  have  been 
written  much  preparatory  work  must 
have  been  done.  To  discuBS  a  paper 
which  has  for  its  basis  the  obserTafion 
of  certain  phenomena  or  the  results  of  a 
number  of  experiments  one  should  hare 
had  the  opportunity  to  go  over  the  same 
ground.  Not  having  had  such  an  op- 
portunity, I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
those  sections  which  strike  me  as  being 
of  greatest  interest  to  the  general  prac- 
titioner. 

The  principles  underlying  this  subject 
have  been  set  forth  by  the  anthor  on 
every  possible  occasion.   In  fact,  at  the 

first  reading  of  this  paper  I  thought  the 
essayist  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  im- 
press us  with  the  fact  that  the  study  of 
the  cell  is  the  basis  of  study  and  under- 
standing of  all  disease  conditions.  But 
after  more  careful  consideration  I  coni< 
mend  him  for  again  calling  it  to  our  at- 
tention. I  might  epitomize  what  he  says 
in  this  way :  ^1  tissue  changes  are  mani- 
fested by  changes  in  the  cells  or  the 
cellular  elements.  These  changes  may  be 
due  to  an  increase,  diminution,  perver- 
sion, or  abolition  of  the  cellular  elements, 
but  notwitiistanding  these  changes,  the 
cells  tend  to  adapt  l^emselves  to  ^ir  en- 
vironment. One  notable  feature  in  this 
connection  is  that  tissues  which  have 
adapted  themselves  to  their  changed  con- 
ditions are  not  as  resistant  to  irritation 
or  infection  as  normal  tissues.  The  au- 
thor gives  as  an  illustration  the  skin  of 
the  African.  We  recognize  that  highly 
specialized  tissues  are  not  resistant, 
e.g.  scar  tissue,  after  an  alveolar  ab- 
scess has  once  occurred,  is  often  liable 
to  a  second  attack.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  skin  which  has  been  subjected 
to  many  new  conditions  is  more  re- 
sistant than  the  mucous  membrane 
which  has  not  met  so  many  variable 
conditions.  The  author  sets  forth  that 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  child  is 
less  resistant  to  irritants  than  that  of 
the  adult.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  cell 
or  individual  develops  an  immunity  by  a 
bacterial  attack  from  which  it  recovers. 
If  I  understand  the  author  correctly  this 
is  not  the  case  in  irritations  from  me- 
chanical and  chemical  sources.   This  he 


exemplifies  by  the  action  of  foodstuffs 
which  wedge  into  interproximal  surfaces, 
and  stimulate  to  the  extent  of  inhibiting 
the  ciliated  epithelium  which,  lines  the 
mucous  membrane.  In  passing,  I  must 
confess  that  while  I  have  felt  that  nor- 
mal interproximal  spaces  must  clear 
themselves  of  food  debris,  I  did  not  know 
exactly  how  they  should  do  it  untQ  I  read 
this  paper.  The  mere  back  and  forth 
flow  of  saliva,  which  never  occurs  in  the 
young,  oould  not  account  for  the  keep- 
ing clean  of  the  spaces  as  we  find  them 
in  the  young  healthy  month.  The  action 
of  the  specialized  epithelium  does  it. 

The  author  has  observed  in  the  cell 
what  all  of  us  have  observed  in  the  in- 
dividual, i.e.  that  there  are  certain  in- 
herent peculiarities  which  are  not  yet 
fully  accounted  for.  An  irritation  that 
will  make  a  most  profound  impression 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  one  person 
will  not  affect  another  at  all.  We  have 
noted  that  our  orthodontia  band  or  a 
crown  band  which  touches  the  gum 
produces  in  one  case  a  marked  in- 
flammation, while  in  another  it  maj 
be  driven  up  even  as  far  as  the  pen- 
dental  membrane  without  murked  irri- 
tation. The  author  has  found  the  case 
to  be  the  same  with  the  cells  in  the 
interproximal  space. 

When  I  heard  the  title  of  the  paper,  I 
thought  it  had  something  to  do  with  the 
effect  of  mechanical  irritation  and  abra- 
sion on  the  hard  tissues  of  the  mouth, 
of  which  I  have  some  knowledge  from 
experiments  and  clioical  observations. 
The  author,  however,  s&ya  that  finely 
powdered  pumice  seems  to  have  a  spe- 
cially destructive  effect  on  the  ciliated 
epithelial  cells.  From  microscopic  ob- 
servations of  cuttlefish-bone  powder  I 
found  that  the  comers  of  this  powder  are 
much  sharper  than  pumice,  and  the  me- 
chanical abrasions  would  seem  to  bear 
out  this  fact.  Has  the  author  observed 
the  effect  of  powdered  cuttlefish  on  the 
ciliated  cells?  This  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, because  pumice  and  cuttlefish  are 
largely  used  in  prophylaxis  and  often  in 
tooth-pastes  and  powders.  Are  precip- 
itated chalk,  charcoal,  and  magnesium 
oxid  destructive  to  the  cells?    If  tJie 
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sharp  comers  are  the  destructive  agent 
in  pumice,  the  same  must  be  true 
of  other  insoluble  sharp-cornered  sub- 
stances. If  these  powders  must  be  used 
tbey  should  be  thoroughly  vashed  out  of 
th&  mouth,  because  they  not  only  cause 
the  destruction  of  the  cells  as  set  forth  by 
tiie  author,  but  they  also  act  as  a  point 
about  which  calcic  deposits  begin  to  set- 
tle. It  has  been  observed  in  Wrat  Africa 
that  the  natives  who  regularly  clean  their 
teeth  with  sand  on  a  pulpy  piece  of  wood 
have  little  caries  but  much  pyorrhea. 

The  author  deals  another  blow  to  hy- 
drogen dioxid.  Now,  it  cazmot  even  be 
recommended  for  cleansing  a  dirty 
month,  because  it  may  destroy  the  cells 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  This  drug  has 
lost  caste  in  the  past  few  years.  We  are 
certainly  arriving  at  a  more  rational 
treatment  of  cellular  tissues.  At  one 
time  we  thought  we  coiQd  cure  by  medi- 
cation; today  medicines  which  destroy 
bacteria  are  known  to  destroy  tissue,  and 
hence  to  hinder  nature's  methods  of 
bringing  about  a  cure.  Potassium  per- 
manganate belongs  to  the  same  class  of 
destructive  agents  and  is  of  doubtful 
value.  Fotasaium  chlorate  still  holds  its 
place. 

What  of  the  aoaps?  According  to  my 
own  observation,  they  are  in  almost  the 
same  class  as  theHjOg  and  the  potassium 
permanganate.  A  mouth  habitually 
treated  with  soap  has  a  peculiar,  whitish, 
glistening  appearance.  There  seems  tn  be 
a  lack  of  full  tone.  The  author  says  that 
Boaps  have  a  rather  selective  action  on 
bacteria,  that  is,  they  will  destroy  bac- 
teria cells  more  readily  than  tissue  cells. 
The  same  claim  was  made  by  Dr.  Jenkins 
for  a  soap  preparation,  but  he  did  not 
say  how  he  arrived  at  his  conclusions, 
neither  did  he  state  that  it  also  destroys 
the  epithelial  cells. 

At  this  time,  when  so  many  agents  are 
prescribed  as  a  cure  for  pyorrhea,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  we  should  have  some 
definite  knowledge  of  what  effect  each 
agent  in  a  mouth  prescription  should 
have  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  My 
own  conviction  is  that  we  should  not 
prescribe  any  drug  or  abrasives  for  gen- 
eral nse,  but  only  if  there  are  special  in- 


dications for  their  use.  If  we  do  not 
know  what  action  a  given  agent  has  upon 
the  tissues  we  have  little  right  to  pre- 
scribe it.  It  is  true,  however,  that  al- 
most all  medication  is  empirical,  which 
in  a  measure  accounts  for  its  waning  in- 
fiuen<%  in  general  practice. 

Dr.  Leumax  M.  Wauoh,  Buffalo. 
The  essayist,  beginning  in  a  logical  way, 
informs  us  that  the  study  of  all  vital 
phenomena  should  be  based  upon  the  cell, 
and  that  the  activities  of  the  cell  are 
largely  of  a  chemical  nature,  resulting 
in  a  modification  of  its  morphology  in 
a  more  or  less  marked  degree.  We  are 
fully  aware  that  the  animal  economy  is 
but  an  exalted  chemical  equation,  and 
that  the  condition  of  the  body  or  of  any 
of  its  parts  is  simply  an  expression  of 
the  sum  total  of  the  cells  which  compose 
it.  Yet  we  cannot  refrain  here  from 
reminding  the  essayist  that  the  various 
structural  and  chemical  features  of  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cell  are  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  understood,  and  it  therefore 
follows  that  the  cell  cannot  be  an  exact 
unit  in  the  study  of  pathology;  but  tiiat 
normal  function  and  minute  structure 
— in  other  words,  physiology  and  his- 
tology— must  form  the  basis  upon  which 
pathologic  changes  are  reckoned.  And 
the  deeper  one  examines  into  this  branch 
of  science  the  deeper  his  parallel  knowl- 
edge of  the  correlated  subjects  must  be. 

We  agree  that  the  influences  which 
affect  the  vitality  of  cells  may  be  most 
simply  classed  as  stimulation  and  seda- 
tion, and  that  either  of  these  may  be 
exerted  from  without  or  within.  Also 
that  agents  which  ordinarily  act  within 
the  physiologic  range  may,  by  excessive 
stimulation  or  sedation,  overstep  the 
physiologic  maximum  or  minimum  and 
cause  disease.  We  are  greatly  surprised 
that  simple  foodstuffs,  such  as  bread 
and  meat,  are  capable  of  so  readily  pro- 
ducing irritation  sufficient  to  result  in 
abnormal  function  and  degeneration  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  We  were  deeply 
interested  to  hear  by  what  means  these 
morbid  changes  were  observed.  In  re- 
moving patches  of  tissue  we  feel  that  the 
irritation  necessary  may  induce  some 
subtle  change. 
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We  must  most  positively  disagree  with 
the  essayist  in  reference  to  the  sort  of 
epithelium  that  is  found  covering  the 
gingival  border.  He  states  that  it  is  usu- 
ally of  the  ciliated  variety.  The  epithe- 
lium of  all  parts  of  the  human  mouth 
is  of  the  stratified  squamous  type.  In 
man,  ciliated  epithelium  is  always  a  mod- 
ification of  the  columnar  type,  and  from 
the  microscopic  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  slides  we  must  take  emphatic 
exception  to  the  views  expressed  by  the 
essayist.  The  argument  that  physical 
agents  such  as  fine  pumice  will  re- 
sult in  the  greater  irritation  because  of 
the  waving  to  and  fro  of  the  cilia  must 
in  consequence  be  an  error.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  crowded  beneath  the  free  margin 
of  the  gum,  and  if  not  removed,  produce 
irritation.  The  same  will  hold  true  of 
the  chemical  agents  mentioned  as  having 
their  irritating  qualities  increased  by  cil- 
iary motion. 

Following  the  practical  teaching  of  the 
paper,  and  without  entering  into  a  sepa- 
rate consideration  of  the  various  chemical 
agents  mentioned,  we  desire  to  make  a 
plea  for  the  most  conservative  use  of  so- 
called  mouth-washes.  We  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  position  which  uncon- 
sciously or  otherwise,  seems  to  be  taken 
by  many,  viz,  that  our  Creator  in  plan- 
ning the  human  anatomy  constructed  tis- 
sue of  imperfect  quality,  and  that  in 
order  to  maintfdn  health  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  constantly  resort  to  the  use  of 
medicinal  agents.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  much  harm  unknowingly  results 
from  the  promiscuous  use  of  antisep- 
tic, germicidal,  and  strongly  astringent 
mouth-washes.  We  should  constantly 
bear  in  mind  that  the  simpler  solutions 
are  much  preferable  to  those  having  many 
ingredient  of  widely  different  properties. 
The  component  tissues  of  the  oral  cav- 
ity differ  markedly  in  their  characteris- 
tics. In  the  conservation  of  the  hard 
structures  the  aim  is  to  protect  them 
against  invasion  by  caries.  This  is  a  bac- 
teriologic  problem,  and  necessitates  the 
use  of  antiseptics  and  germicides;  these 
inhibit  and  destroy  bacterial  life.  Bac- 
teria are  classed  as  vegetable  cells.  Is  it 
not  reasonable  to  presume  that  agents 


capable  of  destroying  vegetable  oelk,  if 
too  strong  or  employed  too  freely,  would 
affect  the  growth  of  animal  cells  ?  The 
gum  tissue  will  most  commonly  be  treated 
with  agents  of  entirely  different  nature 
and  according  to  what  the  individual  case 
demands.  Those  selected  must  not  be 
injurious  to  the  hard  structures.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  our  duty  to  pre- 
scribe agents  exactly  suited  for  the  needs 
of  the  individual  case,  and  that  much 
harm  may  result  from  advising  prepara- 
tions the  true  composition  of  which,  even 
though  the  ingredients  be  published,  are 
seldom  suitable  because  of  tiie  wide  range 
of  their  activihr. 

We  regard  this  subject  as  one  of  vital 
importance,  and  one  to  which  the  pro- 
fession is  gradually  awakening.  It  is  tbe 
work  to  which  the  great  MHIer  was  about 
to  devote  his  energies,  and  it  is  a  channel 
in  which  the  beneficent  possibilities  of 
dentistry  are  great.  The  inception  of 
pyorrhea  alveolaris  is  one  of  our  gravest 
problems,  and  we  believe  that  its  ravages 
can  be  greatly  reduced  by  increasing  our 
knowledge  in  this  direction.  We  are 
very  glad  that  Dr.  Cook  is  devoting  his 
energy  to  this  important  phase  of  re- 
search. 

Dr.  B.  H.  HofHEiNz,  Rochester. 
There  are  a  few  practical  applications 
of  this  subject  of  which  I  should  like 
to  speak.  The  eraayist  says  that  some 
tissue  is  capable  of  adapting  itself  to 
environmental  conditions  so  as  to  gradu- 
ally assume  the  appearance  of  normality. 
If  we  have  any  practical  application  of 
that  theory  we  have  it  in  the  case  of  ill- 
fitting  crowns.  That  question  was  talked 
about  yesterday  in  a  practical  manner. 
Someone  asked  about  the  crowns  that  are 
poorly  fitted  and  yet  have  lasted  for 
years.  There  certainly  must  have  been 
a  pathological  condition  in  these  tissues, 
owing  to  the  constant  mechanical  irri- 
tation, and  yet  if  they  have  not  always 
appeared  normal,  they  have  certainly 
acted  normally,  which  for  our  case  is 
practically  aa  good. 

The  ottier  point  that  I  note  is  that 
certain  tissues  change  from  the  normal 
to  the  abnormal  functional  activity  by 
a  slight  change  of  the  metabolism  of  the 
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I  part.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  tis- 
sue in  the  body  which  manifests  that  very 
fact  more  readily  than  the  peridental 
membrane.  In  so  many  instances,  where 
there  ia  ^nolntely  no  other  indication  of 
disease,  we  find  manifestations  in  the 
pericementum  itself,  and  for  that  rea- 
son we  are  having  there  any  quantity  of 
tronbles,  which  we  frequently  suppose 
to  be  local  and  which  have  their  seat 
entirely  in  a  systemic  cause.  Miller 
found  in  the  most  healthy  mouths  eleven 
species  of  bacteria,  I  believe.  If  these 
bacteria  were  allowed  to  individaalize 

I  Uiemselves,  we  would  have  to  die  of  so 
many  diseases  that  we  could  not  live  long 
enough  to  have  them  all. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  essayist 
speak  a  good  word  about  potassium  chlo- 
rate ;  it  has  been  an  old  standby  of  nune. 
I  remember  very  well,  thirty  years  ago. 
Dr.  Abbott  recommending  the  use  of  po- 

i  tassimn  chlorate,  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of 
water,  in  almost  every  case  of  stomatitis, 
and  in  a  great  many  cases  of  incipient 
pyorrhea.  In  one  case  of  mercurialism, 
in  syphilis,  I  found  no  remedy  more 
efficacious  than  the  use  of  potassium 
chlorid  in  the  mouth. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  discomforting 
discoveries  that  has  been  made  by  the 
essayist  is  the  effect  of  pumice  upon  the 
interdental  spaces  and  upon  the  teeth 
themselves.  He  said  that  one-half  hour 
after  using  a  stream  of  water,  a  portion 
of  that  pumice  still  remains.  If 
that  is  80,  let  us  assume  that  we  spend 
three  minutes  upon  each  tooth  in  cleana- 
ing  it  according  to  our  present  prophy- 
lactic methods.  It  would  take  two  min- 
utes to  remove  the  entire  amount  of 
pumice  with  a  stream  of  water,  but  as 
ordinarily  we  do  not  use  a  stream  of 
water  for  this  purpose  in  the  mouth,  but 
usually  rinse  it,  it  would  probably  take 
from  four  to  five  minutes — I  should  as- 
sume that  that  would  be  about  the  rela- 
tive difference  between  the  actual  stream 
of  water  and  the  ordinary  rinsing  of  the 
mouth,  and  it  would  thus  require  from 
four  to  five  minutes  to  remove  all  of  this 
pomice.   It  seems  to  me  that  this  state- 

I  ment,  together  with  the  number  of  ex- 
periments made  by  Miller  previous  to  his 


death  and  unfortunately  not  finished, 
should  cause  some  of  us  enthusiastic 
prophylactwts  to  halt.  We  must  wait  for 
the  final  decision  on  this  action  of  pumice 
on  the  tissues.  I  should  like  to  say  a 
good  word  here  of  Dr.  Jenkins'  tooth- 
paste, known  as  Eolynos.  I  have  used 
the  paste  in  a  great  many  patients,  and 
it  seems  to  rae  that  I  have  seen  positive 
results,  particularly  in  mouths  where 
there  was  incipient  pyorrhea.  I  have 
instructed  the  patients  to  use  Kolynos 
by  taking  a  bit  of  the  paste  upon  the 
finger  and  working  it  gradually  into  the 
pyorrhea  pocket  before  retiring  and  after 
cleansing  their  teeth  in  the  morning,  and 
unless  I  am  decidedly  mistaken,  I  have 
noticed  some  decided  benefit  from  the  use 
of  that  mouth-paste. 

The  very  important  point  which  Dr. 
Cook  made  at  the  ena  of  the  paper, 
namely,  that  many  of  the  agents  which 
clean  teeth  so  wonderfully  have  begun  to 
show  their  deleterious  ^ects  upon  the 
teeth  in  a  mechanical  and  then  in  a  chem- 
ical way,  is  simply  the  same  old  question 
of  the  law  of  compensation,  which  shows 
itself  in  science  in  the  same  way  as  in 
daily  life.  It  shows  itself  macroscopic- 
ally  and  microscopically,  but  it  takes  sci- 
entific men  like  Dr.  Cook  to  present  it 
in  such  a  clear  manner  to  the  profession 
as  he  has  done  today. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Proseus,  Rochester.  I  am 
unable  to  discuss  the  paper  with  any  in- 
telligence on  account  of  not  having  pre- 
viously read  it,  but  the  importance  of 
this  subject  cannot  be  overestimated. 
The  three  phases  of  modem  dentistry 
which  are  of  vital  benefit  for  the  public, 
are  orthodontia,  or  the  prevention  of  ir- 
regularities; prophylaxis,  or  the  preven- 
tion of  decay  and  of  oral  pathological 
conditions,  which  can  only  be  perfected 
by  such  studies  and  work  as  has  been 
done  by  Dr.  Miller,  and  is  being  done 
by  Dr.  Cook,  Dr.  Head,  and  a  very  few 
men  in  the  profession,  especially  in 
America ;  then  prosthetic  dentistry, 
which  concerns  itself  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  teeth  after  they  are  nearly 
or  entirely  lost.  These  three  represent 
the  whole  field  of  dentistry  from  the 
point  of  view  which  is  important  to  the 
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intelligent  public,  and  perliapa  erentnaUj 
to  all  mankind. 
As  to  Dr.  Waugh's  statement  that 

there  are  no  ciliated  epithelium  cells  at 
the  gingival  border  of  the  gum,  it  would 
be  well  for  Dr.  Cook  to  explain  this. 
If,  however,  the  paper  is  read  and  di- 
gested when  it  appears  in  printed  form, 
its  full  significance  will  be  appreciated. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Baliachey,  Buffalo.  I  am 
very  glad  indeed  to  have  heard  Dr. 
Cook's  paper,  and  although  I  cannot  dis- 
cuss it  from  the  scientific  standpoint,  I 
should  like  to  apeak  of  two  points  brought 
out  which  struck  me  as  being  the  most 
applicable  to  my  work,  namdy,  the  use 
of  pumice  in  prophylactic  measures, 
and  the  use  of  hydrogen  dioxid  as 
a  mouth-wash.  My  patients  frequently 
ask  me  what  I  think  of  this  drug  as  a 
mouth-wash.  I  have  never  reconmiended 
it  enthusiastically  because  I  never  liked 
it  in  my  own  mouth,  but  I  did  not  know 
that  it  was  considered  deleterious  to  the 
gum  tissue.  I  think  we  should  warn  our 
patients  against  its  too  general  use. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  pumice, 
we  all  know  that  at  the  present  day  we 
do  not  do  as  much  masticating  as  we 
ought  to  do.  I  wish  to  ask  Dr.  Cook  if 
it  is  not  possible  that  this  irritation  pro- 
duced by  the  granules  of  pumice  is  l:^ne- 
ficial  to  the  tissue  of  the  mouth  rather 
than  deleterious?  Is  it  not  possible  that 
these  granules  staying  in  the  gum  for 
thst  length  of  time  may  stimulate  it  to 
a  more  healthy  condition? 

Dr.  M.  F.  FiKLEY,  "Washington,  D.  C. 
I  very  much  appreciate  Dr.  Cook's  paper, 
but  i  should  like  to  say  one  thing  in 
regard  to  the  application  of  pumice 
in  prophylactic  work.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  record  of  the  mouths  treated  in 
that  way  would  in  a  sense  disprove  some 
of  Dr.  Cook's  claims,  in  that  these 
mouths  continue  to  be  in  a  very  fair  con- 
dition following  the  very  strenuous  use 
of  the  pumice.  Many  cases  here  alluded 
to  have  been  exhibited  at  clinics  and 
privately,  and  would  most  certainly  sub- 
stantiate the  value  of  the  frictional  ef- 
fect of  pumice. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Ebebsole.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
I  thoroughly  appreciate  the  work  which 


Dr.  Cook  is  doing,  for  it  means  so  much 

to  those  interested  in  prophylaxis.  Per- 
sonally I  have  been  using  hydrogen  di- 
oiid  as  a  sort  of  scavenger,  but  from  this 
day  on  I  shall  not  use  it,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  Dr.  Cook  has  gone  into  this 
investigative  work  more  thoroughly  than 
anyone  else,  and  that  we  can  rely  up<Hi 
what  he  has  given  na.  I  have  also  used 
pumice,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  I  am  ready  to  discard  its  use. 

Dr.  CoOE  (closing  the  discussion).  So 
many  points  have  been  brought  out  in 
the  discussion  that  it  would  tf^e  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  to  answer  them  as  I 
would  like  to.  Dr.  Webster  raised  some 
very  interesting  questions  in  which  we 
are  all  interested.  Dr.  Waugh  called  my 
attention  to  the  epithelial  structure. 
'  which  I  think  is  an  important  point.  I 
used  the  word  ciliated  epithelium  more 
in  order  to  illustrate  what  I  meant  by 
the  collecting  in  the  opening  of  the  mu- 
cous glands.  I  had  prepared  two  or  three 
slides  that  I  expected  to  bring  with  me 
and  show  on  the  screen.  Of  course  it 
is  not  a  ciliated  epithelium  structure  as 
we  understand  it,  but  there  is  a  waving 
movement  of  these  cells  that  give  off 
mucus,  which  might  be  described  as  a 
tendency  to  the  ciliated.  In  other  words, 
the  mouth  of  the  mucous  cell  is  held  to- 
gether, and  as  it  opens  and  closses  by 
the  action  of  the  mucus  which  flows  out 
from  the  opening,  there  is  a  kind  of  suc- 
tion backward  after  the  mucus  flows  out. 

One  of  the  surprising  things  about 
pumice  is  that  it  has  apparently  an 
anxiety  to  get  down  into  the  cell,  and 
to  carry  with  it  some  bacteria.  I  have  re- 
moved the  tissue  just  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, and  by  a  solution  in  Myers'  method 
of  staining  we  were  able  to  determine  the 
difference  between  the  cells  in  which  we 
had  this  irritant  and  those  which  had 
not  been  in  contact  with  them.  These 
were  of  course  of  a  variable  quantity. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  we  are  trying  to 
give  a  black  eye  to  prophylaxis.  When 
you  read  the  paper  you  will  see  that  I 
said  that  the  present  prophylactic  treat- 
ment gives  the  tissues  a  greater  resistance 
to  bacterial  action  than  any  other  treat- 
ment that  I  have  observed.  At  the  same 
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tilnw  we  are  liable,  unless  we  take  proper 
care  in.  the  use  of  many  of  these  agents, 
to  set  Tip  the  very  difficulty  that  we  de- 
sire so  much  to  prevent. 

In  regard  to  the  point  brought  out  by 
Dr.  Hofbeinz  in  reference  to  the  Jen- 
Jdns  preparation,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
lonnnla  we  have  from  Dr.  Jenkins  is 
practically  the  same  formula  as  Miller 
gave  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  action  of  a  prepara- 
tion should  be  perfectly  neutral,  i.e.  that 
it  should  consist  of  alcohol  in  combina- 
tion with  some  other  agent.  Unless  the 
^hol  Bolntion  is  neutralized  by  some 
other  agent  it  will  have  a  very  detri- 
mental effect  upon  the  mncons  cells,  be- 
cause it  has  a  tendency  to  dry  the  tissue, 
to  temporarily  diminish  the  flow  of  mu- 
cus, and  to  interrupt  the  essential  physi- 
ological function  of  the  mucous  cells, 
which  is  to  secrete  or  excrete  mucus. 

I  am  more  and  more  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  if  by  honest  mechanical  means 
we  Bunply  remove  the  deposits,  and  wash 
the  tissues  with  a  normal  salt  solution, 
we  obtain  the  best  results  that  we  can  ex- 
pect at  the  present  time.  Agents  that 
will  act  on  bacteria  are  more  detrimental 
to  the  normal  tissue. 

Dr.  M.  F.  FiNLET,  Washington,  spoke 
to  the  societies  with  r^rd  to  the  suit 
of  Dr.  W.  H.  Taggart  against  Dr.  Boyn- 
ton  of  Washington,  over  the  cast  inlay 
process,  and  asked  the  support  of  the 
members  in  defending  this  suit  against 
Dr.  Boynton. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Sat- 
urday afternoon. 


Satubday — Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  by  Dr.  White. 

Dr.  Goble  presented  resolutions  with 
r^ard  to  the  disposition  of  the  Evans 
Fond  in  Philadelphia. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  a  lec- 
ture by  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher,  New  York, 
and  Venice,  Italy,  on  ''The  Importance 
of  Dentistry  in  Preventive  Hygiene." 

[This  paper  was  printed  in  full  at  page 


187  of  the  February  issue  of  the  Cos- 

UOB.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  C.  R.  WiTHEBSPOON,  Rochester. 
I  have  looked  forward  wit^  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  hearing  Mr.  Fletcher  speak. 
We  are  all  indebted  to  him  for  tiie  work 
he  has  done  and  will  do  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  nutritional  problems.  The 
question  of  saving  money  alone  is  one 
that  must  appeal  to  most  of  us,  and  it 
is  very  valuable  for  us  to  know  that  a 
man  cfui  nourish  himself  on  one-third  of 
the  amount  of  food  that  has  previously 
been  considered  necessary  for  him.  There 
are  a  number  of  questions  in  regard  to 
this  matter  that  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Fletcher,  but  as  they  are  rather  of  a 
theoretical  nature  they  had  possibly  best 
not  be  introduced  into  this  discussion. 

Let  me  aak,  however,  whether  the  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  people 
under  this  system  is  in  the  essayisfs 
judgment  due  primarily  to  the  extensive 
amount  of  chewing,  or  to  the  limitation 
of  the  amount  of  food  as  the  result  of 
that  chewing,  or  whether  it  is  due  to 
both.  I  should  like  to  ask  also  in  regard 
to  the  experiments  of  Professor  Chi^en- 
den  on  the  Yale  athletes,  in  which  he 
showed  that  they  lived  and  got  along 
better  with  one-third  of  the  food  ordin- 
arily used,  whether  these  men  used  the 
Fletcher  system  of  chewing.  In  other 
words,  whether  the  results  were  obtained 
with  extensive  mastication,  or  without  it. 

Mr.  Chables  H.  Wabd,  Rochester.  I 
am  neither  a  dentist  nor  a  medical  TOan, 
and  so  I  must  discuss  the  paper  from 
my  own  standpoint,  and  possibly  as  well 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  ignoramus. 
But  we  who  believe  in  the  effect  of  en- 
vironment cannot  help  noticing  that  Mr. 
Fletcher,  who  has  cut  meat  out  of  his 
dietax}',  lives  in  Yenice  when  at  home. 
In  cutting  out  meat,  I  believe  he  was 
anticipated  by  another  Venetian  of  the 
name  of  Shylock. 

That  the  mouth  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  indicated 
by  nature  in  the  structure  of  animals. 
For  the  same  reason  the  sensory  organs 
surround  the  mouth,  and  the  brain  is 
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located  in  the  head.  The  brain  of  some 
of  the  lower  orders  is  merely  a  series  of 
ganglia  surrounding  the  mouth,  and  with 
few  exceptions  the  so-called  lower  ani- 
mals will  eat  nothing  by  which  they  are 
harmed.  I  never  heard  of  an  animal  that 
would  eat  Limburger  cheese,  for  instance. 
If  we  consider  that  the  food  is  analyzed 
by  smell,  and  re-analyzed  by  the  tongue, 
the  mouth  refusing  to  retain  the  morsel 
not  acceptable  to  smell  and  taste,  the 
'  great  surprise  to  me  is  that  Mr.  Fletcher 
has  been  able  to  follow  his  own  metiiod. 
Mr.  Fletcher  is  a  traveler,  and  a  person 
does  not  have  to  go  far  from  the  beaten 
lines  of  travel  to  get  into  regions  where, 
if  he  applies  that  theory  of  taste  before 
swallowing  and  of  the  rejection  of  every- 
thing that  does  not  taste  well,  he  will 
have  to  canT^  his  rations  with  him.  In 
a  civilized  country  this  is  inconvenient, 
but  when  the  traveler  oomes  into  foreign 
countries,  outside  the  beaten  paths  of 
travel,  where  men  live  on  foods  quite 
different  from  our  own,  it  would  require 
years  of  education  of  the  taste  before  he 
could  assimilate  with  any  joy  the  food 
that  is  prepared  for  him. 

Possibly  Fletcherism  really  began  be- 
fore Mr.  Fletcher  commenced  to  promul- 
gate his  theories.  The  only  men  whose 
opinions  on  wine,  on  alcoholic  liquors,  or 
on  the  grades  of  tea  are  of  any  value, 
are  men  who  practice  precisely  the 
method  that  we  have  just  listened  to — 
the  slow  careful  tasting  of  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tippler  imbibes  so  rap- 
idly that  there  is  no  time  for  tasting, 
and  therefore  he  does  not  know  when  to 
stop. 

I  feel  that  the  revolution  in  dietetics  is 
going  to  be  a  practical  movement  as 
surely  as  I  believe  that  there  is  to  be 
a  revolution  in  dietetics. 

Many  years  ago  Br.  Beaumont,  an 
American  army  surgeon,  brought  out  his 
little  book,  'Thysiology  and  Experi- 
ment," filled  with  facts  ascertained  by 
experiment.  These  facts  have  been 
quoted  in  all  of  the  works  on  dietetics 
from  that  time  on.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  race  it  had  been  ren- 
dered possible,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
gun  in  exploding  had  ripped  a  hole  in 


St.  Martin's  side  and  stomach,  for  an 
experimenter  to  open  a  little  door  in  the 
human  stomach  and  put  in  a  piece  of 
meat  or  other  edible,  on  a  long  string, 
time  its  retention,  then  remove  it,  and 
so  by  repeated  trials  ascertain  the  exact 
time  required  for  the  digestion  of  vari- 
ous foods.  Every  one  of  these  periods 
of  digestion  registered  by  Beaumont  rep- 
resented the  digestion  of  a  man  who  took 
no  pleasure  in  it,  as  he  had  neitiier  eaten 
nor  tasted  the  food.  He  did  not  even 
know  in  some  cases  that  the  experiment 
was  going  on,  and  in  at  least  one  experi- 
ment the  man  was  purposely  made  in- 
toxicated, and  did  not  know  that  there 
was  anjrthing  in  his  stomach.  One  of 
the  statements  made  by  Beaumont  in  re- 
gard to  these  experiments  which  always 
bothered  me  in  my  limited  studies  of  this 
subject  is  that  it  made  no  practical  dif- 
ference whether  the  food  was  previously 
masticated  very  thoroughly,  or  whether 
the  morsel,  a  piece  of  meat  or  vegetable, 
was  introduced  into  the  stomach  in  one 
solid  chunk.  Possibly  in  St.  Martin's 
disinterested  condition  this  may  have 
been  true. 

The  small  margin  between  every' man 
and  the  grocer's  bill,  by  virtue  of  the 
struggle  for  existence,  is  such  that  if  a 
man  shows  us  how  to  reduce  that  bill 
one-half  or  one-third  he  has  done  more 
for  the  human  race  than  the  man  who 
invents  a  new  religion.  With  the  average 
man  the  necessities  of  life  come  so  closely 
to  his  income  that  the  money  needed  for 
culture,  for  travel,  for  everything  aside 
from  the  necessities,  is  naturidly  circum- 
scribed. Take  the  poor  man  who  is 
spending  all  that  he  earns  on  mere  living. 
If  we  can  teach  him  that  with  twenty-five 
or  thirty  cents  he  can  keep  a  small 
family  amply  provisioned  for  one  dav, 
we  have  made  an  advance  of  inestimable 
importance  in  the  evolution  of  the  race. 

Dr.  Williams.  As  one  engaged  in  the 
study  of  digestion  I  take  great  interest 
in  Mr.  Fletcher's  work,  and  am  more  or 
less  familiar  with  it.  The  one  point  that 
has  impressed  me  is  that  we  do  not  take 
sufficient  time  in  that  important  part 
of  digestion,  the  chewing  of  our  food. 
That  is  to  say,  the  food  remains  in  the 
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stomach  from  three  to  seven  houn;  in 
the  small  intestine  three  hours,  and  in 
the  large  intestine  upwards  of  eighteen 
hours.  For  the  prehension  of  food,  for 
placing  the  food  in  the  month  and  masti- 
cating it,  we  are  accustomed  to  taking 
much  less  time  than  we  should,  as  every- 
one knows.  That  is  the  suggestive  point 
to  me,  and  I  have  often  wondered  if 
nature  did  not  intend  ub  to  take  more 
time  for  that  part  of  the  digestion. 

Ih-.  GoLEB.  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  referring 
to  his  grandchild,  said  that  Sir  Michael 
Foster  remarked  that  if  the  child  were 
bom  at  all,  and  were  not  a  monstrosity, 
the  physiologies  would  have  to  be  re-writ- 
ten. I  should  like  to  know  what  partic- 
ular mies  the  mother  of  the  child  car- 
ried out  previously  to  the  birth  of  the 
diild.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  points 
we  should  dl  like  to  know. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Cook,  Chicago.  I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  be  called  upon,  as  my 
special  study  has  been  bacteria,  and  if 
Mr.  Fletcher  is  going  to  change  the  phy- 
siolt^ies  of  the  country  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  for  my  studying  bacteria  any 
farther.  There  have  been  several  points 
brought  out,  however,  that  interested  me 
very  much.  One  was  vrith  regard  to  that 
waltzing  process  going  on  in  the  stomach 
during  the  digestive  process.  If  my  in- 
formation is  correct,  the  bacteria  inter- 
fere with  the  digestion  in  the  oral  cavity, 
and  are  transferred  with  the  food  ma- 
terial from  the  mouth  into  the  digestive 
tract.  It  ia  the  bacteria  that  disturb 
certain  of  the  digestive  functions,  be- 
cause of  their  action  on  the  foodstuff. 
In  other  words,  they  extract  the  nutritive 
substances  out  of  the  foodstuff  during  the 
process  of  digestion  and  are  active  as 
fermentive  and  putrefactive  germs.  Ev«i 
the  lowest  form  of  life,  the  amoeba, 
will  in  a  drop  of  water  quickly  move 
toward  the  substance  that  it  likes  or  uses 
as  food  material.  That  amceba  is  a  uni- 
cellular organism,  apparently  with  no 
mouth  or  nerve  filaments  or  anything 
that  pertains  to  what  we  consider  the 
higher  fonn  of  physiological  function, 
and  yet  it  evidently  has  the  power  to 
select  the  food  that  will  act  as  nutritive 
snbstance  in  'fiie  celL 


It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
meet  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  to  hear  his  opin- 
ion on  this  question.  From  the  stand- 
point of  cell  physiology,  however,  I  am 
not  ready  to  accept  all  that  has  been  said 
today. 

Dr.  L.  S.  GoBLE,'  Rochester.  The  first 
word  that  Mr,  Fletcher  said  on  this  sub- 
ject was  altruistic,  and  it  is  from  that 
standpoint  that  I  wish  to  speak.  We  all 
can  see  the  psychological  effects  that  he 
speaks  of.  I  had  a  very  clear  illustratioD 
of  this  a  few  days  ago,  when  reading 
about  some  experiments  upon  a  dog ; 
when  food  was  placed  in  the  animal's 
stomach  without  any  of  the  psychological 
conditions,  without  the  dog  loiowing  it, 
the  food  which  the  dog  did  not  like  pro- 
duced no  stimulation  of  the  glands  at  all. 
This  made  very  clear  to  me  an  incident 
that  occurred  some  years  ago.  One  of 
my  schoolmates  had  a  large  abscess  which 
was  opened,  and  after  a  few  days  he  was 
entirely  unable  to  take  any  food  at  all. 
He  became  so  weak  that  the  doctors  said 
he  would  die  in  a  few  hours,  because  he 
could  not  retain  anything  in  his  stomach. 
He  was  asked  several  times  if  there  was 
anything  he  wished  to  eat,  and  he  said 
cheese,  each  time.  The  doctors  said  that 
a  mouthful  of  cheese  would  kill  him  in 
a  few  minutes.  Finally,  when  he  became 
so  weak  that  he  was  hopeless,  they  gave 
him  some  cheese ;  he  began  to  nibble  on 
it,  and  improved  immediately.  Insi^ 
of  a  week  he  was  carried  home  to  recu- 
perate. He  told  me  this  experience  him- 
self, and  said  that  he  could  think  of 
nothing  that  he  wanted  but  cheese.  This 
incident  clearly  shows  the  psychological 
influence  that  Mr.  Fletcher  speaks  of. 
When  we  get  what  we  really  crave,  all  the 
secretions  of  the  stomach  are  immediately 
excited  and  produce  the  effect  of  quiet- 
ing the  stomach  instead  of  agitating  it. 

I  know  people  who  have  practiced 
Fletcherism  ever  since  it  was  propounded, 
and  who  are  intensely  ill  with  indiges- 
tion ;  hardly  anything  is  acceptable  to 
their  stomachs  because  their  mental  at- 
titude ia  such  that  when  the  stomach  is, 
trying  to  digest  the  food,  worry,  fear,  and 
anxiety  are  dominating  their  mentality. 
How  can  we  have  digestion  under  such 
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conditions?  It  is  utterly  impossible. 
Such  persons  are  continually  poisoning 
themselTea  by  their  own  mental  attitude. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  people 
to  go  along  in  the  happy-go-lucky  way, 
swdlowing  their  food  without  any  atten- 
tion to  the  chewing,  and  never  have  any 
trouble  at  all.  This  is  no  argument 
against  the  system ;  it  simply  means  that 
we  should  go  along  in  the  natural  way, 
and  I  think  in  years  to  come  the  psy- 
chological influence  that  goes  with  this 
idea  of  Fletcherism  will  be  the  dominant 
factor  in  every  household  at  every  meal 
that  is  taken.  I  have  read  much  on  this 
subject  in  a  book  published  by  Mr. 
Fletcher,  entitled  "Happiness  as  Found 
in  Forethought  Minus  Fearthought."  In 
that  very  interesting  book  he  brings  out 
the  subject  very  beautifully  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  shows  how,  while  we 
must  nourish  the  body  properly,  all  the 
chewing  in  the  world  ia  of  no  avail  un- 
less the  mind  be  in  the  right  frame. 

In  talking  this  summer  at  the  seashore 
with  some  friends,  this  subject  came  up. 
One  gentleman  said  that  he  knew  a  man 
who  had  a  set  of  false  teeth  that  did  not 
fit  him,  and  he  had  to  go  to  a  sanitarium 
<m  account  of  terrible  stomach  trouble. 
He  became  so  ill  that  the  teeth  were 
taken  out  of  his  mouth ;  immediately  he 
grew  better,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  he  was  entirely  well.  Then  he 
had  another  set  of  teeth  made,  and  had 
not  used  them  more  than  three  or  four 
weeks  when  the  same  trouble  began 
again.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  fault  lay  in  the  teeth,  and  he  threw 
them  aside  and  has  been  getting  along  all 
right  without  any  teeth,  and  is  in  perfect 
health.  Now,  the  question  is,  whether 
the  chewing  of  the  food  or  the  thought 
back  of  it  was  the  more  important.  It 
is  better  to  go  to  the  table  happy  than 
with  all  the  Bjrstems  of  diet  that  can  be 
prescribed;  it  is  better  to  eat  with  a 
cheerful  heart  than  with  a  good  set  of 
teeth. 

Mr.  Fletcher  (closing  the  dicus- 
sion).  I  should  like  to  at  once  correct 
a  false  impression  of  this  method.  The 
discussion  only  goes  to  show  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  make  ourselves  understood 


with  regard  to  so  simple  a  thing  as  this. 
You  will  all  agree  with  me  that  today 
I  have  fire  or  six  times  specified  that 
Fletcherism  does  not  mean  merely  chew- 
ing, but  that  it  means  the  sufficient  treat- 
ment of  food  before  it  is  swallowed,  in 
order  that  it  may  assist  the  dig^tion 
afterward.  Did  I  not  say  that  the  whole 
process  consists  of  the  mental  and  the 
dental?  Did  I  not  also  say  that  even 
though  we  may  learn  to  chew  properly, 
if  we  do  not  think  properly  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  all  is  lost?  So  when  yon 
come  to  thixkk  of  Fletcherism,  it  is  not 
merely  the  "chew-chew  game,"  as  it  has 
been  called,  but  it  is  the  chewing  of  what 
it  best  liked  by  nature  so  that  she  can 
do  what  is  best  for  you. 

A  Member.  Do  you  believe  in  con- 
versation at  mealtime  ? 

Mr.  Fletohes.  I  believe  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  conversation  if  you 
converse  in  a  manner  that  assists  diges- 
tion. If  you  converse  in  a  manner  pre- 
judicial to  digestion,  it  is  all  wrong.  If 
you  are  talking  and  thinking  pleasantly, 
talk  all  you  like,  it  will  help,  but  if  the 
conversation  is  disagreeable  or  scrappy, 
it  will  do  harm.  In  this  ooimecti(m^  I 
should  like  to  read  to  you  Professor  Chit' 
tenden's  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
dental  equipment,  and  also  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  cheerful  mentality  in  con- 
nection with  it:  "With  the  mind  in  a 
state  of  pleasurable  anticipation,  with 
freedom  from  care  and  worry,  which  are 
BO  liable  to  act  as  deterrents  to  free  se- 
cretion, and  with  the  food  in  a  form 
which  appeals  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the 
olfactories,  its  thorough  mastication  calls 
forth  and  prolongs  vigorous  salivary  se- 
cretion, with  which  the  food  becomes  in- 
timately intermingled.  Salivary  diges- 
tion is  tiius  at  once  incited,  and  me  starch 
very  quickly  commences  to  undergo  the 
characteristic  change  into  soluble  prod- 
ucts. As  mouthful  follows  mouthful,  deg- 
lutition alternates  with  mastication,  and 
the  mixture  passes  into  the  stomach, 
where  salivary  digestion  can  c6ntinue  for 
a  limited  time  only,  until  the  secretion 
of  the  gastric  juice  eventually  establisbefl 
a  distinct  acid  reaction,  when  saliTary  di- 
gestion ceases  through  destruction  of  the 
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staich-convertrng  enzyme.  Need  we  com- 
ment, in  Tiew  of  the  natural  brevity  ot 
this  process,  npon  the  desirability  for 
purely  physiological  reasons  of  prolong- 
ing within  reasonable  limits  the  interval 
of  time  the  food  and  saliva  are  com- 
mingled in  the  mouth  cavity  ?" 

Let  me  also  say,  as  in  the  case  of  Lnigi 
Conaro,  if  you  prescribe  the  amount  re- 
quired by  one  man,  he  necessarily  gives 
more  time  to  the  limited  quanti^  than 
he  does  when  bolting  his  food  hastily. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  eating 
while  traveling,  asked  by  Mr.  Ward,  I 
have  to  say  that  I  spent  fifteen  months  in 
the  tropics,  and  made  no  provision  for 
food  whatever;  I  ate  whatever  I  could 
eat,  and  I  never  found  a  supply  of  food 
anywhere  from  which  I  could  not  obtain 
something  palatable  with  this  method  of 
eating,  and  I  suffered  no  inconvenience 
during  those  fifteen  months.  Imagine, 
besides  the  immense'  amount  of  responsi- 
bility, which  might  be  looked  upon  as 
trying,  during  that  time,  the  coming  in 
contact  with  different  conditions  and  the 
varying  climates;  and  yet  wherever  I 
have  used  that  natural  precaution,  na- 
ture's food  filter,  I  have  not  suffered 
from  inconvenience  or  discomfort. 

In  regard  to  the  grandchild  that  I 
spoke  of,  I  would  say  that  four  or  five 
years  previously  to  the  birth  of  the  child 
the  mother  was  sustaining  herself  on  one- 
third  of  the  amount  of  proteid  deemed 
necessary.  Moreover,  while  the  child 
was  developing,  at  one  time  she  partook  of 
some  fruit  that  was  infected,  which  pro- 
duced gastric  ulcer,  and  within  less  than 
six  weeks  from  the  time  of  delivery  she 
went  for  nineteen  days  without  any  food 
at  all,  in  order  to  allow  the  gastric  ulcer 
to  heal  up.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
cases  of  ulcers  of  that  kind,  complete 
abstinence  from  food  is  the  best  method 
of  allowing  the  stomach  to  recuperate. 
The  child  was  bom,  however,  and  was 
a  normal  child. 


Br.  Saoer.  I  should  like  to  ask  what 
two  publications  would  give  the  best  in- 
structions to  the  beginner? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  'The  A  B  Z  of  Our 
Own  Nutrition,"  and  "The  New  Glutton 
or  Epicure." 

A  Meubee.  I  should  like  to  ask  how 
to  teach  a  child  to  masticate  food  pro- 
perly*? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  The  first  thing  to  do 
in  giving  instructions  is  not  to  teach  any- 
thing wrong.  Ninth-tenths  of  the  chil- 
dren, especially  in  their  infancy,  are 
taught  that  they  must  not  leave  anything 
on  their  plate,  and  also  that  they  must 
eat  when  mamma  eats  whether  they  are 
hungry  or  not.  If  the  child  is  watched 
and  guarded  against  misinformation,  he 
will  begin  to  pick  out  for  himself  what 
is  the  right  thing  to  eat.  The  great 
afBiction  that  we  suffer  from  in  this  age 
is  the  plethora  of  food  by  which  we 
are  surrounded,  and  the  continuous 
suggestion  to  eat,  even  to  the  point  of 
gluttony.  That,  in  connection  with  what 
I  call  a^ressive  hospitality — i.e.  hoste 
wanting  to  stuff  us  to  see  the  effect  of 
the  food — is  the  condition  by  which  we 
are  surrounded  all  the  time,  and  this 
misconception  forced  on  the  minds  of 
the  children  is  generally  detrimental  to 
them. 

A  Member.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  it  is  best  for  a  person  who  is  lead- 
ing an  active  life  and  follows  this  system 
to  take  up  his  activities  immediately 
after  eating;  or  is  it  best  to  remain 
quiet  for  a  time  after  eating? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  usually  take  up 
my  activities  immediately  after  my  meal. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  how 
active  you  an,  ae  long  as  you  are  active 
constructively. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  thank  you  very 
heartily  for  your  kind  attention. 

There  being  no  other  business  before 
the  societies,  the  meeting  adjourned 
until  the  next  annual  meeting. 
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Fortietli  Annual  Meeting. 
*  

(Continned  from  p«ge  £48.) 


The  Cuincs. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Carty,  Scranton.  'Internal 
and  External  Anatomy  of  the  Face, 
Showing  Original  Carvings." 

Dr.  D.  GsKESE,  Baltimore,  Md.  "Col- 
oring Silicate  and  Oxid  Cements  by 
Using  Phospho-Aluminate  of  Zinc." 

Dr.  C.  Q.  Hughes,  Funxsutawney. 
"Gold  Inlays  as  Abutments  for  Sm^ 

Bridges." 

This  is  a  unique  and  simple  method  of 
bridging-ia  a  tooth  that  has  been  lost, 
there  being  tvo  eoldered-back  crowns  on 
each  side.  The  connections  are  made  by 
cutting  inlay  retentions  in  the  Bichmond 
crown  and  casting  the  inlays  and  backing 
for  Steele  facings  or  pin  teeth  in  a  solid 
piece.  The  facings  are  made  removable, 
also  the  inlays  used  as  bridge  connections, 
using  diatoric  teeth  or  crowns,  removable, 
and  showing  no  gold  in  the  mouth  in 
connection  with  the  work. 

Dr.  G,  S.  ScHLEOEL,  Reading.  "Porce- 
lain Crown  with  Cast  Base." 

This  clinic  showed  an  esthetic  restora- 
tion of  bicuspids  and  molars.  The  tech- 
nique consisted  of  grinding  roots  one  and 
one-half  millimeters  below  the  gum  line 
on  the  buccal  side  and  one  millimeter  on 
the  palatal  or  lingual  side.  Enlarge  the 
root-canals  for  iridio-platinum  pins,  of 
a  gage  to  suit  the  case.  Cut  the  pins 
flush  with  the  surface  of  the  roots,  and 
countersink  the  openings  of  the  root- 
canals  one  and  one-half  millimeters  wiUi 
inlay  burs.  Grind  a  detachable  porce- 
lain crown  suitable  for  the  case  to  ap- 
proximately fit  the  root.   Press  wax  on 


the  end  of  the  crown  and  against  the 
root.  Kote  where  the  openings  are  lo- 
cated. Heat  the  pins  slightly  and  with 
pliers  anchor  to  place.  Press  the  pins, 
wax,  and  tooth  on  to  the  root.  Trim 
off  all  excess  of  wax,  put  in  the  sprue 
wire,  and  treat  the  case  like  an  inlay, 
casting  directly  into  the  porcelain. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  check  the 
porcelain.  If  the  operator  desires,  he  can 
remove  the  porcelain  crown  before  cast- 
ing, thereby  casting  the  base  only.  The 
crown  is  then  cemented  to  the  base. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  clinician  that 
such  a  crown  properly  adjusted  will  not 
split  the  roots,  nor  will  the  root  decay 
at  the  junction  of  the  root  and  base,  and 
if  broken  it  can  be  easily  repaired  by  re- 
placing the  broken  crown  with  another 
of  the  same  mold.  A  record  should  be 
kept  of  the  molds  and  the  kinds  of  teeth 
used  in  such  cases. 

Dr.  Cheiste  D.  Joannides,  Paris, 
France.  (I.)  A  New  Artificial  Crown 
and  Cap  with  Interchangeable  Porcelain 
Face.   (II.)  Kon-Removable  Bridges. 

I. 

The  requisites  of  an  artificial  crown 
being  to  protect  the  root  from  decay 
and  restore  the  appearance  and  func- 
tion of  the  natural  crown,  several  forma 
of  crowns  for  this  purpose  have  been  de- 
vised, but  there  are  still  many  disad- 
vantages to  be  ascribed  to  the  Tarions 
methods  of  making  the  same. 

It  is  obvious  how  wrong  the  common 
way  is  of  using  caps  whi(%,  being  thick 
at  their  contour,  cannot  be  accurately 
adapted  to  the  circumference  of  the  root, 
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nme  space  always  being  left  here  and 
bere  around  the  neck,  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  cement  with  which  the  caps 
ire  filled  produces  irritation  of  the  gums. 
By  being  dissolved  this  cement  causes 
Biany  diseases,  to  be  spoken  of  later.  On 
the  other  hand,  on  account  of  the  caps 
not  being  accurately  adapted  to  the  root, 
function  of  the  latter  is  impaired, 
the  thick  caps,  being  but  an  extraneous 
substance  in  the  organism,  do  not  fill  the 
[^ysiological  and  anatomical  position  of 
the  crown  in  the  mouth.  Furthermore, 
long  caps,  as  usually  made,  by  being 
adapted  deeply  to  the  root  produce  solu- 
tion of  continuity.  On  account  of  all 
this,  the  irritation  thus  caused  produces 
inflammation  of  the  gums  and  contigu- 
ous parts,  especially  in  persons  who  are 
thus  predisposed;  hypertrophy,  absorp- 
tion of  the  gums,  and  even  chronic  pyor- 
rhea may  result,  attended  with  greater 
or  smaller  disturbance  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess and  the  adjacent  tissues,  all  of  this 
being  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of 
food  which  is  retained  around  the  ab- 
normally  fitting  artificial  crown. 

Two  points  in  the  actual  way  of  pre- 
paring crowns  are  essential  for  avoiding 
such  untoward  effects.  It  is  preferable, 
when  preparing  the  root,  to  avoid  cutting 
it  with  hard  instruments ;  instead  a  well- 
eentered  carborundum  stone  should  be 
used,  continuously  supplied  with  anti- 
septic water  by  a  disk-moistener  in  order 
to  take  away  the  molecules  left  by  grind- 
ing, also  to  avert  the  heat  produced,  and 
eooseqnently,  the  irritability.  Crowns 
must  have  a  very  thin  contour  at  their 
edges,  so  that  by  being  accurately  adapted 
to  the  root  they  preserve  the  same  from 
irritation  of  any  kind,  and  all  subsequent 
d^eases. 

Having  studied  these  subjects  for 
many  years,  I  have  devised  a  new  system 
wbidi  I  tttke  the  liberty  of  presenting 
to  you.  I  shall  try  to  show  how  by  this 
eniem  the  disadvantages  of  all  others 
are  overcome,  while  it  is  very  easily  ap- 
plied. 

The  cap  which  I  have  devised  is  made 
of  soft  platinum  of  one  piece  instead 
of  two  parts;  the  softness  of  the 
metal  allows  you  to  obtain  a  perfect  im- 


print of  the  margin  of  the  root.  This 
margin  is  needed  to  adapt  the  artificial 
crown  to  its  anatomically  correct  posi- 
tion. The  method  of  operation  is  as  fol- 
lows :  After  treating  the  root  to  which 
the  crown  is  to  be  fitted,  cut  a  little  at 
its  neck  by  means  of  the  carborundum 
stone,  and  expose  it  by  pressing  down 
the  gum  all  around  with  gutta-percha. 
On  tiie  second  day,  cut  the  edges  of  the 
root,  from  which  the  gums  have  been 
forced  away,  so  as  to  render  them  smooth 
and  parallel.  An  accurate  adaptation  of 
the  cap  is  thus  obtained,  and  any  pro- 
jection of  it  around  the  neck  of  the  root 
is  avoided. 

Next  open  in  the  center  of  the  root  a 
small  carily,  prepare  a  ring  of  its  size, 
and  after  havmg  soldered  it  on  a  piece 
of  platinum  plate  of  No.  35  gage,  in- 
sert a  dowel,  which  is  fastened  on  the 
plate,  the  ring  thus  permitting  an  ac- 
curate adaptation  of  the  cap  to  the  root ; 
then  fix  the  cap  upon  the  root  by  pressing 
it  with  some  amadou  and  the  burnisher 
until  a  perfect  imprint  of  the  neck  of 
the  root  is  obtained.  Take  the  cap  out 
of  the  root,  solder  the  pivot  with  gold 
from  the  inside,  and  fill  the  cap  in  order 
to  strengthen  it,  leaving  anteriorly  a  mar- 
gin of  metal  of  about  ^  mm.,  whUe  pos- 
teriorly a  larger  margin  of  mm. 
should  be  allowed.  The  cap  is  annealed, 
and  a  second  adaptation  of  it  to  the 
root  gives  to  it  the  exact  form  of  the 
root.  When  the  proper  form  is  ob- 
tained, finally  strengtiien  the  cap  by 
soldering,  this  being  done  at  the  posterior 
part  with  a  second  piece  of  gold  or  plati- 
num plate,  it  being  known  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  jaws  is  always  directed  from 
the  posterior  toward  the  anterior.  The 
backing  of  the  interchangeable  porcelain 
facing  is  easily  made  by  a  special  in- 
strument of  my  own  device. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  A  new  crown  and  cap  is  obtained 
with  interchangeable  porcelain  facing,  be- 
ing firmly  fixed  on  the  root  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  perfectly  preserve  the  root 
from  decay  and  also  withstand  the  pres- 
sure exerted  upon  it. 

(S)  The  porcelain  facing  will  not  be 
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broken  or  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
fire,  which  may  spoil  its  color. 

(3)  Artificial  teeth  in  case  of  need 
can  be  given  the  exact  color  of  the  nat- 
ural ones  by  having  a  cement,  colored  for 
the  purpose  specified,  reflected  through 
the  transparent  porcelain  facing. 

(4)  On  account  of  the  perfect  adapta- 
tion of  such  caps  to  the  root,  due  to  the 
thinness  of  the  cap,  an  inyisible  union 
between  the  crown  and  the  root  la  ef- 
fected. 

(5)  All  diseaaes  and  discomfort  to  the 
patient  as  produced  by  the  other  sys- 
tems are  avoided. 

II. 

There  is  an  interesting  point  in  crowns 
prepared  for  bridge  work  which  requires 
the  dentisfs  particular  attention.  I 
therefore  thought  it  desirable  to  point 
out  tiie  observations  I  have  made  on  that 
subject,  and  to  give  some  suggestions 
as  to  how  to  correct  the  deficiency  in 
such  crowns. 

Crowns  intended  for  bridge  work,  after 
having  passed  through  the  various  prep- 
arations needed  for  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  work,  are  often  subjected  to  a 
slight  alteration  in  their  form,  being 
somewhat  loose,  in  consequence  of  which 
a  visible  deviation  in  their  adaptation 
is  produced,  which  may  end  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  gums.  This,  either  being 
the  result  of  the  action  of  the  flame  or 
of  some  defect  in  the  manipulation,  is 
obviously  a  deficiency  that  must  be 
avoided  on  account  of  the  alterations  to 
which  the  cement  is  exposed,  as  has  been 
explained  in  my  former  communication. 

I  have  successfully  tried  the  double 
crown.  My  idea  is  to  first  cover  the  root 
with  a  very  thin  crown  which  not  being 
connected  with  the  bridge  allows  a  more 
easy  manipulation  all  around  the  tooth, 
while  the  thinness  of  the  metal  produces 
a  perfectly  smooth  adaptation  to  the  neck 
of  the  root,  which  cannot  be  obtained  by 
the  usual  method.  In  that  way,  the  sec- 
ond crown  need  not  be  extended  so  deeply 
to  the  root,  but  may  stand  a  littie  higher, 
while  the  deviation  usually  observed  on 
crowns  is  fully  -avoided.    In  order  to 
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avoid  any  space  being  left  between  the 
two  crowns,  fill  the  ontside  crown  with 
wax,  which  on  being  pressed  against  the 
inside  crown,  will  snow  where  that  space 
is  located. 

It  may  also  be  advisable  in  bridge  work 
to  use  in  some  cases  intermediate  porce- 
lain molars,  of  small  size,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  exoe^ve  pressure  exerted  by 
the  large  molars  on  the  teeth  supporting 
the  bridge.  By  doing  so,  the  mastication 
will  be  somewhat  impaired,  but  we  un- 
doubtedly should  try  to  avoid  the  certain 
loss  of  the  natural  teeth.  I  should  alw 
point  out  that  in  bridge  work  we  should 
prefer  a  straight  set  of  the  intermediate 
teeth,  as  any  curve  would  produce  un- 
equal pressure  and  consequently  sooner 
or  later  cause  a  deviation  of  the  bridge. 

Dr.  T.  G.  TfiiGGXB,  St  Thomas,  On- 
tario, Canada.  'The  Preparation  of 
Cavities  for  Gold  Inlays,  and  the 
Methods  Used  for  Retention." 

The  preparation  of  cavities  for  gold 
inlays,  and  the  methods  used  for  reten- 
tion differ  so  materially  from  other  forms 
of  fillings,  that  special  oonsidexation  is 
given  to  the  technique  of  their  forma- 
tion. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  describe  in 
this  clinic  in  detail  all  the  forms  of  cav- 
ities that  are  met  with  in  practice;  I 
shall  therefore  limit  my  remarks  to  some 
cavities  in  the  anterior  and  posterior 
teeth,  illustrating  the  principle  of  cav- 
ity preparation  for  gold  inlays. 

Cavities  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
gold  inlays  are  almost  the  reverse  of  those 
used  for  cohesive  foil  fillings,  inasmuch 
as  no  angles  are  permitted  and  undercuts 
are  entirely  avoided.  The  principles  of 
cavity  preparation  which  I  shall  describe 
are  adaptable  to  the  matrix  melbod  or 
to  the  casting  process  of  constructing  in- 
lays, both  of  which  methods  I  have  used 
for  a  number  of  years  with  gratifying  re- 
sults. I  obtained  a  repori  of  a  paper 
on  this  subject  read  by  Dr.  F.  T. 
Van  Woert,  Brooklyn,  before  the  Central 
Dental  Association  of  Norttiem  New 
Jersey,  in  which  the  same  principles  are 
set  forth  as  I  advocate  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  cavities  for  gold  inlays. 
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Gold  inlays  have  been  greatly  used  in 
lolars  and  bicuspids,  although  they  can 
e  nsed  successfully  in  almost  any  cavity. 
is  the  methods  of  preparation  of  cavi- 
iea  in  bicuspids  and  molars  are  very 
imilar  1  shall  briefly  describe  them  to- 
other. 

Cavities  in  which  a  considerable  los3 
tf  approximal  and  occluding  surfaces  has 
iccurred,  and  where  the  decay  extends  to 
t  considerable  depth  without  involving 
Jie  pulp-chamber,  are  the  most  common 
form  of  cavities  which  we  have  to  deal 
irith  in  inlay  work.  Fig.  1  shows  this 
Fonn  of  cavity;  the  support  of  the  inlay 
depends  upon  the  side  wall  of  the  cavity. 

After  the  cavity  has  been  prepared  in 
the  usual  manner  by  cutting  away  all 
frail  walls  of  enamel  and  cleansing  the 
cavify  of  all  decay,  the  next  operation 
is  the  preparation  of  the  marginal  edges. 
The  marginal  edges  of  the  cavity  are  cut 
as  nearly   perpendicular   as  possible, 
slightly  diverging  toward  the  occluding 
surface;  the  occluding  surface  should  be 
cnt  in  a  crescent  form  running  toward 
the  central  fossa  into  the  healthy  tissue ; 
the  surface  cut  in  this  manner  will  give 
considerable  lateral  support  to  the  inlay. 
At  the  junction  of  the  buccal  and  lingual 
walls  with  the  gingival  surface  it  should 
be  cut  in  a  rounded  form  for  mechanical 
reasons,  for,  if  definite  angles  are  used, 
the  matrix  would  be  more  difficult  to 
force  and  to  burnish  to  such  acute  angles, 
and.  if  an  impression  of  the  cavitv  is 
taken  in  wax,  this  portion  may  possibly 
fall  short  in  accuracy.  The  wax  being  a 
misting  material  cannot  be  forced  into 
all  parts  with  acute  angles. 

Cavities  formed  in  this  manner  make 
it  easier  to  insert  the  matrix ;  the  restora- 
tion of  the  cavity  in  wax  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  wax  is  rendered  easier,  and 
finallv  the  insertion  of  the  inlay  is  ac- 
complished without  any  difficulty,  as  the 
corresponding  surface  on  the  inlay  al- 
lows an  easy  passage  of  the  inlay  into 
the  cavity.  All  the  marginal  surfaces  are 
composed  of  straight  lines  and  planes, 
and  no  definite  angles  are  used.  The 
marginal  edges  of  the  cavity  should  be 
made  perfectly  straight  and  beveling 
sboDld  be  avoided.    Beveling  the  mar- 
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ginal  edges  will  only  complicate  the  cav- 
ity preparation,  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  the  labor  of  finishing  the  filling, 
without  giving  better  results.  In  cavi- 
ties of  Fig.  1  class  where  the  depth  will 
allow  a  "core"  of  cement  to  be  inserted 
in  the  base  of  the  cavity  and  built  up 
according  to  its  shape,  the  cement  will 
prevent  the  unnecessary  extension  of  the 
matrix  to  the  base  of  the  cavity,  or  of  the 
wax  used  in  taking  an  impression  of  the 
cavity.  The  use  of  this  intervening  sub- 
stance will  allow  a  chance  for  the  inser- 
tion of  pins,  posts,  or  loops  which  may 
be  attached  to  the  inlay,  and  may  extend 
into  the  cavity  according  to  the  amount 
of  intervening  substance.  This  core  is 
finally  removed,  and  forms  a  receptacle 
for  the  final  attachments  of  the  inlay. 
The  cement  used  for  the  core  is  mixed  to 
a  stiff  mass,  inserted  across  the  whole 
floor  of  the  cavity,  and  built  up  so  as  to 
form  a  ledge  for  the  inlay;  this  is  ac- 
complished by  using  carving  instruments 
with  which  any  desired  form  may  be  ob- 
tained. Fig.  1  shows  the  position  of  the 
core. 

In  cavities  where  less  anchorage  can  b? 
secured  in  the  cavity,  and  in  vital  teeth 
where  the  decay  is  of  limited  extent,  a 
dovetail  extension  can  be  made  in  the 
occluding  surface  which  will  produce  an 
interlocking  effect  on  the  inlay  when 
seated,  and  thus  prevent  any  approximal 
dislodgment.  The  side  walls  will  pre- 
vent the  inlay  from  being  dislodged  lat- 
erally. Fig.  2  illustrates  this  form  of 
cavity  preparation. 

The  dovetail  extension  is  made  in  the 
direction  of  the  central  fossa,  involving 
all  the  defective  tissue,  and  giving  suffi- 
cient retention  to  that  part  of  the  inlay. 
Usually  only  one  extension  is  required, 
since  more  than  one  will  only  complicate 
the  preparation  of  the  cavity.  In  cut- 
ting this  step  great  care  should  be  tfUcen. 
since  the  dentinal  cap  which  forms  a  roof 
as  it  were  to  the  pulp  is  the  most  sensi- 
tive portion  to  be  dealt  with  in  preparing; 
the  cavity ;  the  operator  should  cut  this 
extension  with  fine  cutting  burs  in  order 
to  cause  the  least  pain  to  the  patient. 
In  large  compound  cavities  involving  a 
large  approximal  surface  the  same  prin- 
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ciple  of  cavity  preparation  should  be  car- 
ried out.  In  these  cavities,  where  con- 
siderable contour  restoration  is  required, 
the  security  will  depend  on  the  cavity 


from  the  buccal  and  lingual  extremities 
in  the  occluding  surface.  By  cutting  the 
cavity  in  this  way  lateral  support  is  se- 
cured for  the  inlay.    Fig.  3  adequately 


FIQ.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


walls  as  well  as  on  the  retention  within 

the  cavity.  The  buccal  and  lingual  sur- 
faces in  molars  to  be  thus  prepared 
should  be  freely  cut  away,  and  made  aa 
near  perpendicular  as  possible;  the  ap- 


illustrates  this  form  of  preparation.  A 
dovetail  extension  is  made  into  the  cen- 
tral fossa  as  previously  described. 

Such  a  preparation  of  the  occluding 
surface  gives  a  double  retention  by  lock- 


proximal  surfaces  of  the  margins  of  the 
cavity  should  be  cut  flat.  At  the  union 
of  the  buccal  and  lingual  surfaces  with 
the  gingival  surface  the  angle  should  be 
cut  in  a  round  form  with  suitable  stones 
and  burs.  If  the  tissue  of  the  occluding 
surface  is  extensively  involved,  and  the 
side  walls  possess  considerable  strength, 
the  occluding  surface  of  the  enamel 
should  be  cut  a  short  distance  distnlly 


ing  the  inlay  in  place,  and  a  core  of 
cement  may  be  inserted  at  the  base  of 
the  cavity,  thus  allowing  ample  space  be- 
tween the  inlay  and  the  base  of  the  cavity 
for  the  attachment  of  pins,  posts,'  or 
loops,  which  may  be  used  to  suit  the 
conditions,  affording  another  means  of 
retention  of  the  inlay.  Thus  it  will  be 
observed  that  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  decay,  the  retention  of  the  inlay 
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will  be  increased.  The  core  of  cement  is 
removed  before  the  final  setting  of  the 
inlay,  to  give  way  to  the  extensions  made 
on  the  inlay  and  to  the  cement  which 
seals  the  inlay  to  place. 


Fig.  5. 


In  approximal  cavities  in  molars  where 
the  occlusal  surface  terminates  lit  a 
strong  wall  of  enamel  toward  the  central 
fossa,  without  any  imperfections  of 
enamel,  an  anchorage  can  be  secured  by 

FiQ.  7. 


catting  grooves  along  the  buccal  and  lin- 
gaal  walls,  making  the  cavity  wider  at 
the  occlusal  than  at  the  gingival  part. 
Fig.  4  clearly  shows  the  shape  of  the 
grooves  described,  which  can  be  cut  by 
means  of  a  suitable  fissure  bur.  Before 
[he  inlay  is  finally  set,  undercuts  can 
be  made  into  the  buccal  and  lingual  sur- 


faces. The  inlay  is  inserted  directly  into 

place  from  the  occlusal  surface,  and  can 
only  be  withdrawn  in  the  same  way.  Fill- 
ings inserted  in  this  way  can  only  be  dis- 
lodged by  adhesive  material,  such  as  taffy 

Fio.  6. 


candy.  The  whole  distal  surface  of  the 
cavity  can  be  made  flat,  thus  securing 
an  easy  surface  for  the  removal  of  the  ma- 
trix or  the  wax  model.  The  principles  of 
cavity  preparation,  as  outlined  in  thefore- 
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going,  are  applicable  to  cavities  in  an- 
terior teeth.  Such  cavities  of  a  large  area 
can  be  successfully  filled  by  the  inlay 
process,  since  they  admit  of  easy  inser- 
tion, and  no  such  complicated  attach- 
ments are  necessary  as  when  cohesive 
gold  is  used  for  filling.  In  this  situa- 
tion cavities  are  usually  found  to  partly 
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extend  below  the  gum  line  and  toward 

the  approximal  surface.  In  saucer- 
shaped  cavities  abrupt  walls  are  made. 
In  commencing  the  preparation  of  the 
cavity  a  round  bur  may  be  used  to  remove 
the  decalcified  tissue,  then  a  fissure  bur 
can  be  applied  to  cut  the  walls  of  the 
cavity  as  perpendicular  as  possible,  avoid- 
ing, of  course,  a  beveling  of  the  edges. 
The  gingival  walls  of  the  cavity  should 
present  a  larger  arc  of  a  circle  than  the 
corresponding  opposite  surface.  By  cut- 
ting the  latter  surface  in  this  way  a 


Fig.  9. 


saddle-form  retention  for  the  inlay  will 

be  secured.  The  approximal  surfaces 
should  be  cut  in  a  rounded  form.  This 
form  of  cavity  preparation  is  shown  in 
Fig.  5. 

In  the  restoration  of  the  incisal  edge, 
whose  loss  is  usually  caused  by  abrasion, 
two  forms  of  preparing  the  surface  may 
be  used;  one  is  to  cut  the  enamel  per- 
fectly straight  as  in  Fig.  6,  and  the  other 
is  to  cut  it  in  a  crescent  shape.  Fig.  7, 
to  give  some  lateral  support  to  the  inlay. 
A  cavity  surface  is  obtained  in  the 
enamel  to  form  a  deeper  seat  for  the 
inlay,  extending  as  far  toward  the  outer 
surface  as  the  strength  of  the  enamel 
walls  will  allow. 

To  form  a  retention  for  the  inlay,  holes 
are  drilled  toward  the  approximal  sur- 
faces, according  to  the  size  and  depth  of 
the  retention  required. 

This  principle  may  be  carried  out  in 
the  restoration  of  broken  angles  of  in- 
cisors ;  in  some  cases  where  special  reten- 


tion is  needed,  an  extension  can  be  made 

on  the  lingual  surface. 

In  approximal  cavities  of  incisors  in- 
volving the  incisal  edge  and  terminating 
in  a  strong  wall  of  enamel,  the  labid 
surface  should  be  cut  perpendicularly  to 
the  axial  line.  The  juncture  of  this  wall 
with  the  gingival  wall  should  be  made 
rounded  to  secure  a  firm  seat  for  the  in- 
lay, as  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  8.  In 
this  situation  the  gingival  wall  at  the 
labial  side  should  be  cut  with  a  shallower 
curve,  as  the  tooth  is  naturally  thinner. 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  8  shows  the  outline  of  such  a  cav- 
ity. The  lingual  surface  of  the  cavity 
should  be  cut  in  a  curved,  form ;  this  wifl 
allow  enough  space  for  the  passage  of  the 
inlay,  if  the  approximal  space  is  limited. 

If  two  approximal  cavities  are  formed 
at  the  same  time,  the  larger  one  should 
be  inserted  first,  in  order  to  allow  the 
insertion  of  the  other. 

In  this  form  of  cavity  the  retention 
depends  on  the  depth  of  the  cavity.  In 
devitalized  teeth  the  retention  can  be  se- 
cured in  some  cases  by  a  staple  inserted 
into  the  root-canal,  or  if  the  cavity  is 
not  very  deep,  a  hollow  space  can  be  made 
in  the  inlay,  and  the  retention  then  de- 
pends upon  the  binding  effect  of  the  ce- 
ment. In  frail  incisal  edges,  which  should 
be  protected,  a  step  is  cut  horizontally  to 
the  axial  line,  a  short  distance  toward 
the  central  line,  terminating  in  a  mar- 
ginal wall  slanting  toward  the  incisal 
edge,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  rest  of 
the  cavity  is  prepared  in  the  same  way 
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IS  the  foregoing.  In  fillings  where  much 
retention  is  required  to  prevent  the  inlay 
from  being  dislodged^  an  extension  can 
be  made  into  the  lingual  surface,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  ridge  of  enamel 
between  the  cavity  proper  and  the  exten- 
sion into  the  lingnal  surface  prevents  the 
inlay  from  being  dislodged  laterally.  A 
gnove  is  cut  in  the  base  of  this  extension 
to  prevent  the  inlay  from  moving  labially 
(ff  lingually. 

By  a  proper  cavity  preparation,  to- 
gether with  attachments  made  in  the  in- 
ky and  the  use  of  an  intervening  adhe- 
sive substance,  such  as  cement,  t^  inlay 
receives  a  stronger  retention  than  any 
other  filling  at  out  command. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  so  suc- 
cessfully used  the  matrix  method  that  I 
do  not  consider  it  wise  to  entirely  aban- 
don it.  This  method  will  continue  to 
play  a  part  in  the  construction  of  gold 
inlays  wherever  it  is  properly  indicated. 
The  casting  process  has,  however,  broad- 
ened the  field  in  this  class  of  operatifflis. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Kelsbt,  Baltimore,  Md. 
"A  Useful  Modification  of  the  Anchorage 
Used  in  Expanding  the  Dental  Arch." 

The  object  of  this  anchorage  ia  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expansion  of  the  entire  arch, 
roots  and  crowns,  as  well  as  the  alveolus 
in  which  th^  are  implanted,  and  possi- 
bly for  a  widening  of  the  nasal  passage 


by  stimulating  further  development  of 
the  adjacent  bones  of  the  face.  The 
marked  changes  in  the  facial  expres- 
sion which  can  be  accomplished  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  such  a  further 
development  does  take  place.  The  con- 
struction is  simple.  Fit  strong  bands 
upon  one  or  sevenil  molar  teeth  and  upon 
the  canine.  To  these  bands  a  connects 
ing  wire  is  soldered  which  curves  upward 
between  the  gum  and  cheek  to  a  point  at 
or  above  the  middle  of  the  root  like  an 
Inverted  V,  with  the  ends  attached  to  the 
bands.  To  the  summit  of  these  strong 
rigid  connecting  arches  the  tubes  are  at- 
tached for  the  ends  of  the  expansion  arch, 
which  by  a  bayonet-bend  downward  on 
each  side  may  be  made  to  pass  around 
the  arch  low  enough  to  permit  ligaturing 
of  the  anterior  teeth,  and  avoid  irritating 
the  frenum  labium.  With  this  device 
the  enda  of  the  roots  may  be  expanded 
even  more  tiian  the  crowns,  if  it  is  de- 
sired, by  carrying  the  loop  and  attached 
tube  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  root, 
which  can  usually  be  done  without  irri- 
tation to  the  buccal  tissues,  as  in  the  ex- 
tremely contracted  arches  which  demand 
this  form  of  expansion  the  lips  and 
cheeks  are  loose  and  flabby,  with  plenty 
of  room  for  appliances.  The  square-tube 
and  square-end  expansion  arch  may  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  this  form  of 
anchorage,  if  ^ired. 
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FbniAT — Afternoon  Session. 

Thb  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Dr.  Hardy,  president  of  the  Maryland 
Dental  Association,  at  4  o'clock. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  devoted  to 
reports  of  clinics. 
VOL.  u.— 27 


Evening  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dr. 
Taylor,  president  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Dental  Society,  at  8  o'clock  p.m. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the  dis- 
cussion of  Dr.  Harris's  report  as  chair- 
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man  of  the  Committee  on  Dental  Edn- 
cation. 

[This  report  was  printed  in  full  at 
page  S43  of  the  February  issue  of  the 
Cosmos.] 

Disetission. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Hills,  Baltimore.  Dr. 
Harris's  paper  is  an  opportune  one,  and 
should  be  and  studied  hj  every  mem- 
ber of  the  dental  profession.  When  thor- 
oughly perused,  his  views  upon  the  many 
subjects  mentioned  under  the  title  of 
"Dental  Education"  will  prove  like  a 
"Daniel  come  to  judgment."  "Be  pol- 
ished gentlemen,"  he  says.  "Observe  the 
golden  role.  Uphold  the  dignity  of  yonr 
calling  by  setting  a  refined  moral  stand- 
ard for  yourselves,  thus  throwing  a  halo 
of  glory  around  all  with  whom  you  oome 
in  contact/'  etc.  If  this  is  not  preaching 
the  gospel,  what  is  it?  Oh  that  the  com- 
mercial woods  were  full  of  it  I  Heaven 
hasten  the  day ! 

The  dental  education  of  the  student 
after  he  receives  his  degree  must  be  con- 
tinued by  his  individual  effort.  He 
should  attend  all  dental  meetings  as  far 
as  possible,  always  make  it  a  point  to 
find  time  to  read  and  study  such  dental, 
medical,  and  other  books  as  will  better 
prepare  him  to  practice  his  profession 
and  to  keep  in  line  with  the  advance 
column.  As  regard  the  education  of  the 
general  pul^lic,  this  can  be  done  by  in- 
struction given  at  the  chair  and  by  pub- 
lishing from  time  to  time  in  iJie  daily 
press  such  articles  as  the  state  associa- 
tion may  see  fit  to  print. 

Exception  is  taken  to  one  clause  in  this 
admirable  essay.  Where  Dr.  Harris  says, 
'It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  for  our 
associations  to  discuss  dental  education 
as  routine  work,"  believing  that  "the  sub- 
ject can  safely  be  left  for  the  schools 
to  solve,"  etc.  While  it  is  admitted 
that  most  of  the  dental  schools  are  con- 
scientiously trying  to  do  their  duty  as 
regards  the  attainment  of  higher  stand- 
aids  set  for  the  admission  to  their  class 
of  students  who  are  well  capacitated  for 
receiving  instructions  and  fully  able  to 
realize  the  requirements  and  the  great 


responsibilities  of  becoming  ethical  pro- 
feasiimal  gentlemen,  it  is  bdieved  that 
were  it  not  for  the  barriers  thrown  aroimd 

them  by  dental  laws  and  dental  examin- 
ing boards,  there  are  still  sufficient  un- 
professionsi  colleges  left  to  taint  the  body 
professionaL  The  latter  class  of  colleges 
are  like  some  individuals ;  they  are  always 
on  the  alert,  caring  little  for  professional 
ethics  or  hi^  standards,  being  ever  eager 
to  capture  &e  almighty  dollar.  The  time 
has  not  yet  arrived  when  the  matter  of 
dental  education  can  be  left  altogether 
with  the  dental  colleges  or  even  the  medi- 
cal schools. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Chkxn,  Washington.  I  did 
not  hear  the  paper,  but  there  is  one  point 
in  the  subject  of  dental  education  that 
has  be^  impressed  upon  me  very  forci- 
bly since  I  graduated  from  college,  and 
that  is  the  lack  in  all  dental  curricula, 
as  far  as  I  know,  of  a  course  in  physical 
diagnosis,  especially  with  relation  to  tiie 
disease  conditions  of  the  heart  The  den- 
tal student  is  given  a  course  in  anes- 
thesia, and  is  told  that  in  Ovular  lesion 
and  in  certain  other  conditions  of  the 
heart  an  anesthetic  should  not  be  ^ven, 
and  that  in  certain  mild  diseases  of  the 
heart-muscles  and  almost  all  functional 
diseases  of  the  heart,  anesthetics,  snch 
as  gas,  may  be  administered.  The  stn- 
dent  goes  out  to  practice,  and  a  patient 
comes  into  his  office  and  says,  "Doctor, 
I  do  not  know  about  my  heart.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  can  take  gas  or  not," 
It  must  be  said  to  the  shame  of  dental 
education  that  the  average  young  den- 
tist does  not  know  any  more  about  the 
heart  than  the  patients  themselves,  and 
it  impresses  itsdlf  upon  me  that  tltis  is 
one  subject  that  should  be  included  in 
the  dental  curriculum,  if  we  are  going 
to  send  men  out  into  the  world  to  give 
anesthetics. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  a  paper 
by  Dr.  C.  N.  Johxson,  Chicago,  ni., 
on  "A  Consideration  of  Some  of  the  Pres- 
ent Tendencies  in  Dental  Practice." 

[This  paper  was  printed  in  fuU  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  Cosmos,  voL  1, 
p.  934.] 
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Discussion. 

Dr.  E.  C.  KiBK,  PhUadelphia.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  should  say  anything  at 
all  about  the  paper,  except  to  do  what  lias 
already  been  done  by  my  predeceBsors, 
and  that  is  to  express  my  great  gratifica- 
tion at  the  point  of  view  which  the  es- 
sayist has  taken.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing more  necessary  to  be  done  in  the 
work  of  onr  profession  than  from  time  to 
time  to  call  a  halt  and  take  a  look  around 
and  see  where  we  really  are.  I  have 
watched  with  a  great  deal  of  concern 
these  t^dencies  on  the  part  of  my  pro- 
fessional brethren  to  run  off  too  enthu- 
siaaticaLly  with  new  ideas  that  are  brought 
out  from  time  to  time,  and  I  have  waited 
patiently  for  the  underlying  element  of 
common  sense  in  the  profession  to  get  the 
control,  and  swing  the  pendulum  back 
again  to  the  conservative  line.  It  is  that 
idea  which  after  all  is  the  rasence  of  the 
theme  which  Br.  Johnson  has  put  before 
you  this  evening,  and  X  ap^aud  that 
phase  of  the  paper. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  old 
'^ew  departure/'  the  plastic  departure. 
I  am  fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  old 
enough  to  have  been  able  to  taire  an 
intelMgent  interest  in  that  state  of  affairs 
when  the  fight  was  pretty  hot.  I  got 
mixed  up  in  it  myself  to  a  small  extent, 
and  one  of  the  hardest  combats  of  a  pro- 
fessional sort  that  I  ever  had  was  with 
one  of  the  doughtiest  champions  of  the 
new  departure — ^than  whom  a  dearer, 
sweeter  soul  never  breathed  Qod's  at- 
mosphere— and  I  speak  of  him  reverently 
because  I  met  him  as  an  enemy  and  we 
parted  as  very  close  friends.  I  think 
he  was  misunderstood.  He  brought  a 
message  to  the  dental  profession ;  he  said 
thix^^  to  the  dental  profession  that  the 
dental  profession  did  not  understand. 
And  from  the  interpretaticm  that  the  es- 
sayist put  upon  the  old  "new  departure," 
I  gather  the  impression  that  possibly  he 
wss  one  of  the  number  who  did  not  quite 
absorb  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  things 
that  I>r.  Flagg  said  about  his  new  de- 
parture. Now,  one  article  in  his  creed, 
ibe  creed  of  the  new  departuriste,  which 
seemed  to  excite  the  most  comment  was 


that  article  which  said  that  *r[n  propor- 
tion as  a  tooth  needs  savings  gold  is  the 
worst  material  with  which  to  do  it."  And 
I  fell  out  with  Dr.  Flagg  on  that  ground. 
I  said  that  is  not  txue,  for  I  always  was 
and  still  am  in  agreement  with  the  prin- 
ciple set  forth  by  the  essayist  that  where 
a  tooth  can  be  saved  with  gold  at  all 
there  is  no  material  known  to  dentistry 
that  will  do  it  as  well  or  as  thoroughly 
as  gold  under  the  conditions  specified 
by  the  eraayist,  but  that  was  not  what 
Dr.  Fla^  meant.  Very  few  men  who  dis- 
cussed tMs  question  with  him,  that  an- 
tagonized him  in  debate,  knew  that  he 
was  an  expert  manipulator  of  gold.  He 
was  a  gold  operator,  and  his  operations 
were  good  operations,  but  he  had  found, 
as  all  of  us  have  found  and  do  know,  that 
gold  would  not  save  all  teeth.  Now,  what 
did  Dr.  Fla^  mean  when  he  said  thai 
in  proportioii  as  a  tooth  needs  saving, 
gold  is  the  worst  material  te  do  it  with  ? 
With  that  eccentricity  that  was  a  pecu- 
liarity of  his,  he  dressed  his  thought  in 
a  statement  that  was  capable  of  double 
interpretation.  His  point  of  view  was 
that  the  more  a  tooth  is  decayed,  the  more 
it  is  damaged  by  caries,  just  to  that  ex- 
tent it  needs  saving  the  most;  the  more 
it  is  damaged  the  more  it  needs  salvsr 
tion.  There  is  rather  good  ethical 
ground  for  such  a  point  of  view,  and  so 
Dr.  Flagg  said  in  effect  what  I  think  we 
now  all  believe,  that  there  is  a  point  in 
the  destruction  of  teeth  by  caries  where 
gold  is  not  the  best  means  for  sav- 
ing them.  That  I  think  is  the  meaning 
of  Dr.  Flagg's  statement.  Thea  some- 
thing else  must  come  in  as  a  saver  of 
these  remnants  of  teeth — it  may  be  plas- 
tics, and  it  may  be  inlays. 

I  remember  one  occasion  where  a 
young  man  in  one  of  the  classes  of  the 
institution  with  which  I  am  connected 
made  a  great  reputation  for  himself  as  a 
manipulator  of  gold  foil.  X  never  saw 
an  undergraduate  who  did  better  gold 
work.  He  became  an  enthusiast,  a  spe- 
cialist in  gold  filling.  He  was  one  of 
those  individuals  who  possessed  high  ma- 
nipulative skill  and  he  produced  results. 
Well  on  toward  the  close  of  the  final 
year,  I  went  one  day  to  the  chair  where 
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he  was  operating,  and  as  nsnal  he  vas 
Burroimded  by  a  number  of  yoang  men 
who  were  taking  instruction  from  him, 
and  I  said,  "What  are  you  doing?"  He 
Boid,  'The  same  old  thing,  a  contour  gold 
filling."  I  said,  "Have  yon  ever  done 
any  amalgam  work?"  He  said,  "No,  I 
have  not."  "Well,"  I  said,  "almost  any- 
one if  he  sticks  to  it  can  leam  to  do  what 
you  are  doing,  but  I  think  it  takes  a  man 
of  greater  manipulatiTc  skill — and  this 
may  be  heresy,  but  if  it  is  make  the 
most  of  it — to  save  a  badly  decayed  tooth 
with  plastics  than  to  save  a  moderatdy 
decayed  toofh  -with  a  good  gold  filling." 

Now,  I  think  we  have  no  difference, 
the  fflsayist  and  myself,  with  reference 
to  the  importance  of  high  manipulative 
skill;  of  course  we  must  have  that,  and 
I  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that  Ihis 
tendency  to  utilize  as  a  short  cut  to  the 
best  results  tiie  means  offered  by  plastics 
in  the  past,  and  being  offered  by  inlays 
today,  is  demoralizing  to  our  highest 
ideals,  and  so  I  would  say,  harking  back 
to  the  apostolic  reference  of  our  eloquent 
brother  who  opened  the  discussion,  there 
is  another  apostolic  incident  that  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  at  this  point.  Let  us 
erect  three  tabernacles,  one  for  gold,  one 
for  plastics,  one  for  inlays  in  their  proper 
place,  but  let  them  all  be  dedicated  to 
the  salvation  of  the  human  teeth. 

I  think  that  the  essayist  has  given  us  a 
paper  which  to  me  is  one  of  those  papers 
that  lifts  us  up  to  a  mount  of  dental 
transfiguration  where  we  can  take  a 
broader  view  of  our  position  and  see  just 
what  we  are  doing,  call  a  halt,  and  be 
careful  that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  our 
ideal.  And  I  would  suggest  that  the 
ideal  we  need  for  guidance,  is  not  the 
ideal  alone  of  manipulative  skill,  but  as 
Dr.  Flagg  would  say  if  he  were  here  to- 
night, the  ideal  of  the  salvation  of  human 
teeth. 

Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith,  Baltimore.  I 
really  do  not  find  much  to  differ  with  in 
this  most  interesting  paper.  Dr.  John- 
son for  years  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
me,  and  for  years  I  have  regarded  him 
as  the  man  who  had  the  right  to  speak 
for  his  section. 

Ja  the  first  place,  his  paper  is  most 


timely,  as  assaults  are  being  made  from 
every  quarter  on  the  use  of  gold  as  a 
filling  material.  I  thoroughly  believe 
that  students  should  be  taught  and 
trfuned  in  the  manipulation  of  gold,  but 
I  would  say  to  the  essayist  that  it  has 
been  many  years  since  I  have  had  the 
effrontery  to  put  a  contour  gold  filling 
in  the  incisal  region.  I  was  trained  to 
do  it  as  a  student,  and  had  the  privily 
not  long  ago  of  having  a  lady  bring  to 
me  and  deposit  in  my  hand  an  incisal 
filling,  almost  a  crown,  that  I  put  in  at 
the  infirmary  of  the  Baltimore  College  of 
Dental  Surgery  in  1881.  I  think  this 
filling  required  about  fifteen  sheets  of 
gold ;  the  whole  palatal  surface  was  built 
up  with  that  material.  But  that  is  a 
memory,  and  it  will  never  happen  again 
in  my  practice.  I  made  that  filling  as  a 
studoit,  and  such  a  failure  would  prob- 
ably not  happen  to  Dr.  Johnson.  We 
all  know  that  there  has  been  an  evolu- 
tion in  the  practice  of  dentistry.  When 
the  Crawcoura  brought  amalgam  to  New 
York  they  were  despised  and  ousted,  but 
they  brought  a  principle  and  taught  ns 
something  whi(^  has  been  beneficial 
Now  that  porcelain  has  come  to  take  the 
place  of  gold,  you  may  despise  it,  but 
it  is  absolutely  as  certain  to  become  an 
approved  practice  as  a  little  rivulet  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain  is  sure  to  grow 
into  a  large  stream.  You  know  for  a 
certainty  that  there  will  come  a  time 
when  gold  as  a  filling  material  for  the 
incisal  r^on  will  be  abandoned. 

As  to  the  training  of  the  student,  I 
am  satisfied  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  right. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  best  operators  in 
the  West,  and  such  technique  as  he  de- 
mands should  always  be  a  part  of  the 
training  of  a  well-equipped  dentist. 

My  final  objection  to  lurge  cohesive 
gold  operations  is  the  strain  on  the  pa^ 
tienfs  nerves  for  such  an  extended  period 
of  time  as  is  required  for  a  successful  ac- 
complishment of  the  work.  Time  is  some- 
thing, and  every  time  yon  keep  a  delicate 
woman  in  your  chair  under  stress  yoa 
lessen  her  vital  power,  and  perlups 
shorten  her  days. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Thommon,  Washington. 
As  I  understood  the  paper,  and  I  have 
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tried  to  follow  it  very  closely.  Dr.  John- 
son has  in  no  way  denoimced  the  new 
depulnre,  but  on  the  contrary  he  has 
rather  landed  it.  With  him  we  mnst 
recognize  that  this  new  departure,  unlike 
the  old  one,  has  come  to  stay,  and  it  is 
demanded  and  required  that  it  be  prac- 
ticed. At  the  same  time  the  essayist  is 
warning,  especially  the  young  men, 
against  taldng  short  cuts.  If,  for  in- 
stance. Dr.  Smith  had  not  learned  to 
make  those  enormous  gold  operaticms, 
would  he  have  been  the  operator  that 
we  know  him  to  be  today?  When  we 
look  back  on  men  like  Dozuldson,  Win- 
der, and  others,  who  were  skilled  soft- 
gold  operators,  can  we  compare  the  fill- 
ings made  by  short  cuts  today  with  their 
operations  as  far  as  durability  is  con- 
cerned? When  the  student  is  tau^t  to 
operate  on  a  tooth,  he  takes  a  mental 
photograph  of  t^e  cavity  which  be  is  pro- 
paring,  and  when  he  puts  in  the  filling, 
he  unconsciously  makes  a  mental  picture 
of  the  tooth  to  be  restored.  This  restora- 
tion is  only  perfect  if  he  makes  a  perfect 
picture,  and  unless  he  has  the  manipula- 
tive ability  his  operation  will  be  a  fail- 
ure. Short  cuts  are  likely  to  induce  in- 
difleren(»  in  detail.  We  mnst  remember 
that  our  modem  progress  is  due  to  the 
high  technical  skill  which  we  have  at- 
tained in  the  past,  and  if  we  forget  any 
of  the  steps  in  the  ladder  by  which  we 
rise,  we  may  have  to  go  back  and  put 
new  steps  in.  The  average  young  man, 
for  instance,  if  in  preparing  a  cavify  for 
a  filling  he  is  suddemy  forced  into  the 
new  departure,  will  forget  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  in  operating; 
that  is,  he  will  prepare  the  cavity  for 
the  material  rather  than  select  the  ma- 
terial best  adapted  for  the  cavity.  In 
other  words,  he  will  not  consider  the 
properties  of  materials  for  spedal  cases, 
but  will  make  any  case  meet  his  special 
material.  He  becomes  mechanical  rather 
than  scientific. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Bhbwbr,  Baltimore.  I 
would  not  add  anything  to  the  paper,  but 
to  emphasize  the  laws  of  manipulative 
skill  Men  must  not  confine  themselv^ 
to  one  metliod  for  everytiiin^,  but  exer- 
cise good  judgment  in  selecting  a  mate- 


rial in  accordance  with  the  location  and 
conditions. 

Many  times  cases  come  under  my  ob- 
servation where  inlays  have  been  inserted 
by  men  who  could  have  made  beautiful 
fillings,  and  where  amalgam  was  indi- 
cated; the  inlays  had  proved  utter  fail- 
ures, not  because  they  were  inlays,  but 
because  the  conditions  were  such  that  it 
was  impossible  to  do  with  inlays  what 
could  have  been  done  with  amalgam. 

In  regard  to  the  silicate  cements  that 
are  being  used  so  much  today,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  profession  should  be 
warned  against  them,  especially  the 
younger  men,  who  take  the  superiority 
of  these  cements  for  granted  simply  be- 
cause the  manufacturers  say  that  they 
are  a  permanent  preparation.  I  have 
tried  them  under  aU  conditions,  with  the 
greatest  care  and  with  all  kinds  of  in- 
struments. While  some  of  these  cement 
fillings  are  satisfactory,  a  large  percent- 
age of  them  leak  and  turn  dark,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  filling  discolors,  be- 
ginning from  the  bottom.  A  material 
with  which  we  cannot  be  sure  of  definite 
results,  or  of  results  that  compare  with 
those  of  porcelain,  gold,  or  amalgam, 
should  not  be  used  or  advocated  by  us. 
I  am  not  judging  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, .but  have  seen  the  same  results  from 
the  hands  of  operators  who  are  enthusias- 
tic; in  many  cases  the  work  looks  very 
well,  but  other  cases  are  failures.  Let 
us  be  careful  and  conservative  about  dis- 
carding old  methods  that  we  know  to 
be  good,  even  though  they  require  longer 
time  and  harder  work. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Capon,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Most  of  you  heard  my  paper  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  this  paper  and  mine  almost  dove- 
tail. I  only  regret  that  I  was  not  able 
to  couch  my  ideas  in  the  eloquent  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Johnson ;  otherwise  I  think 
the  two  papers  are  very  much  along  the 
siune  line. 

With  regard  to  gold  operations,  I  am 
very  thankful  that  I  did  learn  at  one 
time  how  to  insert  large  gold  fillings, 
because  it  has  made  me  appreciate  me 
efforts  that  I  have  been  making  in  my 
special  line  of  work  to  a  very  great  extent. 
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I  am  sore  that  if  Dr.  Smith  could  have 
seen  the  records  of  large  contotir  porce- 
lain operations  that  I  presented  this 
morning,  he  wonld  have  been  very  much 
pleased. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Watebs,  Baltimore.  I  have 

no  criticism  to  offer  and  I  can  only  com- 
mend the  paper.  Onr  views  coincide  per- 
fectly. 

J^here  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  say, 
however.  Dr.  Smith  speakB  of  the  great 
stress  which  is  imposed  upon  our  pai^nts 
by  inserting  large  contour  fillings.  Com- 
mon sense  and  good  judgment  should 
govern  us  in  all  our  operations.  When 
we  meet  patients  of  very  nervous  tem- 
perament, it  is  OUT  duty  to  do  for  them 
the  very  best  thing  we  can  possibly  do  for 
their  comfort  and  the  salvation  of  their 
teeth.  I  find  in  my  experience,  however 
— and  I  have  done  -a  ^at  deal  of  con- 
tour work — that  large  compound  contour 
work  depends  upon  the  confidence  with 
which  we  have  inspired  our  patients.  I 
have  a  patient  who  was  in  my  hands 
about  a  month  ago,  a  woman  of  very 
nervous  temperament,  and  I  thought  I 
would  shield  her  from  a  large  contour 
operation,  and  decided  to  put  in  an 
inlay.  I  prepared  the  cavity  and  took 
the  impression  to  make  the  cast  inlay. 
After  I  got  through  preparing  the  cavity 
and  talnng  the  impression,  the  patient 
said  to  me :  "I  wish  you  had  put  in  the 
old-fashioned  gold  filling  for  me.  I  shall 
have  to  come  back  and  have  the  toky  set, 
and  the  strain  of  waiti^  is  too  great 
on  my  nervous  system,  li  you  had  put 
in  a  filling  as  you  used  to  do,  I  could 
have  gone  home  happy  and  been  through 
with  all  the  trouble."  The  highest  skill 
is  requisite,  it  matters  not  in  what  sort  of 
operations.  The  cast  inlay  requires  just 
as  much  skill  in  preparing  the  cavities 
and  almost  as  much  time  in  casting  and 
finishing,  as  the  old-fashioned  contour 
filling.  If  we  manipulate  our  gold  rap- 
idly and  accurately  we  need  not  keep  the 
patient  such  an  exceedingly  long  time, 
but  in  preparing  a  large  cavity  for  a  cast 
inlay  it  is  necessary  that  the  walls  of 
that  cavity  be  thoroughly  polished  if  the 
cast  inlay  is  to  be  a  success.  If  not 
enough  time  is  spent  the  impression  will 


not  be  perfect,  and  when  the  inlay  is 
cast  it  will  not  go  to  its  seat  perfectly. 
But  if  time  is  taken  to  polish  a  cavity 
perfectly  before  the  impression  is  made, 
the  cast  inlay  will  go  to  place  and  be 
perfect. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  make,  and  one 
which  I  intended  making  in  discussing 
Dr.  Hinman's  paper  last  evening,  is  that 
greater  care  is  required  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  cavity  for  the  cast  inlay  than 
for  that  of  a  matrix  inlay.  You  do  not 
have  to  prepare  the  cavity  so  thoroughly 
for  die  matrix  inlay  as  for  the  cast  in- 
lay. The  walls  of  the  cavity  do  not  have 
to  be  so  carefully  polished.  I  wish  to 
thank  Dr.  Johnson  for  his  very  admirable 
paper. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Harris,  Baltimore.  The 
discussion  seems  to  tend  rather  to  ex- 
tremes,  not  in  r^ard  to  the  average  Tork 
which  we'have  to  do  every  day,  but  in 
reference  to  large  gold  operations  in  the 
anterior  teeth.  The  average  operation  is 
not  a  large  one,  and  it  is  not  one  that 
is  necessarily  conspicuous.  It  certainly 
seems  to  me  as  if  in  the  course  of  porce- 
lain or  gold  inlay  work  the  cavities  axe 
made  doubly  l^e  size  which  is  really  ne- 
cessary for  a  painstaking  manipulator  of 
Abbey^s  non-cohesive  gold.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve— if  you  will  pardon  me  for  being 
so  personal — that  I  can  save  the  six  an- 
terior teeth  with  Abbey's  non-coheBive 
gold  better  than  any  man  on  earth  can 
with  porcelain  inlays  or  the  newer  ce- 
ments. I  do  not  mean  to  say  tiiat  I 
would  be  successful  in  every  case,  but 
my  average  along  that  line  of  work  is 
better  than  that  of  the  inlay  worker. 
And  what  is  more,  these  fillings  are  not 
necessarily  conspicuous.  If  the  teeth  are 
prepared  in  such  a  way  that  the  light  will 
reflect  from  behind  they  will  look  just  as 
clean,  just  as  inoffensive,  as  they  would 
with  an  average  porcelain  inlay. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Abbott,  Franklin,  Kass. 
In  the  presence  of  these  deans  of  the  pro- 
fession who  have  just  spoken,  my  words 
must  needs  be  humble.  I  wish  to  express 
to  Dr.  Johnson  my  great  regard  for  him, 
for  his  works,  and  what  he  stands  for. 

Two  thoughts  occur  to  me:  First,  I 
cannot  see  why  a  method  that  is  not 
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needed  in  practice  should  he  kept  in  the 
college  curriculum  for  dental  education. 
I  refer  particularly  to  that  miserable 
anachronism  of  the  soldered  brass  plate 
required  in  the  senior  year  of  the  college 
course,  which  kept  me  from  learning 
many  things  of  importance  which  I  have 
had  to  atr^gle  to  learn  later.  Secondly, 
gentlemen,  I  am  not  a  lazy  man.  I  hare 
gone  to  my  office  many  times  at  five  or 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  worked 
to  master  things  that  had  to  be  mastered. 
I  despise  the  lazy  man  who  will  elop  ce- 
ment into  every  cavity  and  will  not  do 
good  work,  and  yet  I  make  my  little  plea 
for  the  patient.  I  think  we  should  stand 
for  thoroughness  in  work,  yet  patients 
have  many  teeth  not  attended  to  because 
of  their  dread  of  ns.  By  our  very  thor- 
oughness we  can  drive  patients  from  all 
thorough  men,  and  it  seems  to  me  ad- 
visable if  possible  to  seek  some  means 
by  which  we  can  give  them  the  proper 
serrice  and  spare  t&m  the  pain  of  rough- 
Ties&.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  considered  a  c^less  or  indifferent 
man,  but  we  should  remember  when  we 
do  work  for  our  patients  that  they  trust 
us  and  we  should  fully  do  our  duty  toward 
them.  The  average  dentist  does  not  care 
much  for  what  he  does,  as  long  as  he 
malffis  it  easy  for  the  patient,  but  if  we 
do  not  consider  the  patient's  feeling  some- 
times, it  may  jeopardize  hia  interests  in 
the  salvation  of  his  teeth. 

Dr.  N.  A.  Stanley,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  The  thought  that  Dr.  Johnson 
emphasizes  is  that  thoroughness  in  the 
training  of  the  young  man  most  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  If  a  man  becomes  the  head 
of  a  large  business  house  or  corporation, 
a  cotton  mill,  for  instance,  he  starts  at 
the  bottom  and  learns  every  step  of  the 
work  from  beginning  to  end  and  thereby 
becomes  familiar  with  that  invaloaUe 
groundwork  that  serves  him  in  his  future 
career,  and  without  which  he  could  never 
be  the  successful  head  of  a  great  business. 
It  is  just  the  same  in  the  prof  essicms ;  a 
man  must  have  the  groundwork  and  ac- 
quire a  thorough  training,  or  else  he 
cannot  take  up  or  maintain  a  command- 
ing position.  We  must  go  step  by  step 
before  we  reach  this  position.  There  is 


no  top;  each  step  enlarges  the  horizon. 

The  technical  skill  and  training  that  I 
received  twenty-odd  years  ago  in  the  den- 
tal school  and  offices  was  the  groundwork 
and  the  foundation  of  my  future  work. 
I  have  not  listened  to  the  extremist;  he 
is  a  dangerous  man  for  the  young  oper- 
ator to  follov.  If  anything,  I  prefer  to 
err  on  the  side  of  conservatism.  I  have 
used  inlays  and  I  try  all  the  new  things 
that  come  to  hand,  but  I  also  use  dis- 
crimination. Good  judgment  is  the  first 
requirement  that  every  dentist  must  pos- 
sess, judgment  that  tells  him  the  best 
way  of  using  the  marvelous  skill  of  the 
hands;  without  this  guide  he  cannot  per- 
form lasting  operations. 

Dr.  Johnson  (closing  the  discussion). 
Dr.  Smith  and  I  agree  absolutely,  al- 
though he  tried  to  make  it  appear  that 
we  do  not.  If  I  led  you  to  infer  that  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  inserting  large  con- 
tour fillings  in  incisors,  or  in  any  tooth 
in  patient  who  cannot  well  tolerate  a 
long  operation,  I  made  a  wrong  impres- 
sion. I  believe  as  sincerely  as  Dr.  Smith 
that  we  should  study  the  nervous  system 
of  our  patients,  and  if  I  have  done  one 
good  thing  in  the  practice  of  dentistry 
it  has  been  to  dispel  among  my  patients 
the  dread  of  dental  operations.  I  have 
done  more  good  in  my  own  private  prac- 
tice by  very  carefully  studymg  the  tem- 
peraments of  my  patients  than  I  have 
ever  done  in  the  profession  generally. 
When  Dr.  Smith  said  that  few  men  have 
that  wondrous  influence  over  their  pa- 
tients by  which  they  can  control  them 
and  have  them  come  to  their  offices  and 
sit  in  the  chair  with  confidence  and  com- 
fort for  any  kind  of  operation,  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  the  chief  office  of 
the  dentist  is  to  so  prepare  his  patients 
that  they  can  come  with  such  confidence 
and  without  any  di^ad.  This  brings  me 
to  one  point  thiat  I  always  stress  before 
young  men,  namely,  the  necessity  of 
studying  temperaments  in  the  practice 
of  dentistry.  I  have  made  the  assertion 
that  no  professional  man  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  so  thoroughly  underatanding 
human  nature  as  has  the  dentist,  because 
he  comes  into  closer  or  at  least  more  fre- 
quent contact  with  people  than  men  of 
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any  other  profession.  It  is  beautiful  to 
have  boys  and  girls  come  to  your  office 
and  make  a  rush  to  see  which  one  will 
get  into  the  chair  first,  and  if  we  can 
control  our  patients  to  that  extent  and 
bring  them  to  our  offices  with  that  feel- 
ing, the  patient  will  submit  to  any  operar 
tion  necessary,  without  nervous  teiuuon. 
If  you  can  control  your  patient,  you  can 
do  the  beet  work  for  that  patient,  whether 
it  is  hard  for  you  or  not.  We  have  no 
right  to  consider  ourselves  when  the  ulti- 
mate good  of  the  patient  is  at  stake. 
While  I  have  made-  the  assertion  that 
there  is  no  need  today  for  extensive  gold 
foil  operations,  I  have  in  the  past  stood 
at  the  chair  and  have  inserted  large  con- 
tour gold  fillings  in  the  lower  third  molars 
with  the  disto-buccal  cusp  gone  entirely, 
and  with  such  deep  cavities  that  the  gum 
would  cover  more  than  one-half  of  the 
finished  filling;  yet  I  do  not  regret  the 
time  and  the  work  that  was  required  for 
such  fillings,  and  I  never  overtaxed  the 
nervous  system  of  the  patient.  But 
times  have  changed,  and  I  would  not 
practice  that  today.  I  should  put  in  a 
gold  inlay  under  such  conditions.  Never- 
theless, in  inserting  an  inlay  in  such 
teeth  I  should  not  have  su<^  sublime 
faith  in  the  phosphate  cements  that  I 
should  depend  upon  them  for  holding  the 
inlay  in  place.  In  other  words,  I  should 
try  to  apply  the  technique  of  the  opera- 
tion in  such  a  way  that  the  preparation 
of  the  cavity  would  mechanically  anchor 
the  inlay  in  position.  The  danger  that 
comes  from  the  adhesive  properties  of 
phosphates  is  that  men  b&:ome  careless 
in  their  technique,  and  invite  failures. 
If  we  would  do  work  with  good  results 
we  must  pay  attention  to  the  closest  de- 
tails, and  must  anchor  these  inlays  me- 
chanically in  just  the  same  way  as  we  do 
gold  fiJlings. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  one  thought  that  Dr. 
Kirk  brought  out.  I  think  Dr.  Flagg 
was  misunderstood,  but  let  me  say  that 
the  significant  thing  in  all  these  crusades, 
in  all  these  new  ideas,,  ia  not  the  point  of 
view  of  two  or  three  men  who  may  un- 
derstand them  correctly,  but  it  is  the 
point  of  view  that  the  profession  gains ; 
and  the  profession  received  a  wrong  im- 


pression about  the  virtue  of  the  plastics, 
which  did  infinite  harm.    I  revere  the 
pioneei^,  but  I  am  thinking  all  the  time 
of  the  young  men.    It  is  the  point  of 
view  which  they  get  that  counts,  and  ve 
can  therefore  never  hold  up  too  high  ; 
ideals  to  the  jooDg  men.   There  have 
been  men  in  tiie  profession  who  stood  for 
the  highest  and  best,  and  we  can  rever- 
ently point  back  to  some  of  the  pioneers 
of  Maryland — Hayden  and  Harris.  I  am 
glad  to  be  in  the  city  that  gave  birth 
to  dental  education,  and  has  been  so  < 
closely  identified  witii  it  throughont  its  I 
existence.  ' 

I  hare  seen  a  gold  filling  which  was  | 
inserted  in  the  mesial  mtmoe  of  an  up* 
per  lateral  incisor  and  gave  excellent  serv- 
ice for  sixty-two  years,  and  which  was 
still  doing  good  service.  Let  me  ask  you. 
Has  dentistry  been  developed  by  the  free 
use  of  plastics  or  by  gold  foil  to  its  high- 
est efficiency  for  saving  teeth?  I  simply 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  ask  you  to  think  abont  it  Don't 
let  us  lose  our  high  ideals. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  raj 
gratefulness  to  l^e  members  of  the  two 
societies  for  all  their  courtesies  shown 
me  since  I  have  been  with  yon.  I  have 
been  received  with  open  aims,  and  I 
thank  you  v^  heartily  for  yonr  kind  re- 
ception. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until 
Saturday  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


Satdrdat — Morning  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Sat- 
urday morning,  June  6th,  at  10  o'clock, 
by  Dr.  Hardy,  president  of  the  Maryland 
Dental  Association. 

The  first  item  on  the  program  was  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Edwabd  C.  Kiek,  Phila- 
delphia, on  "The  Constitutional  Element 
in  Certain  Dental  Disorders." 

[This  paper  was  printed  in  full  in  the 
August  1908  issue  of  the  Cosmos,  vol.  1, 
p.  804.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Johnson,  Chicago,  IlL  This 
is  a  subject  to  which  the  profession  gen* 
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erally  lias  not  given  the  attention  that  it 
deserves.  I  feel  grateful  to  Dr.  Kirk 
for  coming  here  and  giving  ns  a  paper 
vhich  is  most  suggestive  and  treats  of  a 
subject  that  we  need  at  this  time.  We 
have  not  studied  caiefull;  enough  the 
manifestations  of  unmuni^  and  suscep- 
tibility connected  with  dental  disorders. 
We  have  looked  somewhat  into  the  clin- 
ical aspects  of  the  particular  immunity 
and  soficeptibility  connected  with  dentfu 
caries,  but  tiiose  other  disorderSj  dig- 
eases  of  the  pericemental  membrane  and 
the  surrounding  tissues,  the  diseases 
which  cause  a  wasting  away  of  the  nat- 
ural support  of  the  teeth,  we  have  not 
sufficiently  understood.  As  I  interpret 
Dr.  Kirk's  paper,  he  laid  in  his  argu- 
ment special  emphasis  on  faulty  nutrition 
and  imperfect  elimination.  There  are 
many  men  in  the  profession  who  treat 
disesaea  locally  without  paying  any  at- 
tention whatever  to  any  possible  systemic 
relationship.  This  is  one  limitation  of 
the  practice  of  dentistry,  that  we  look 
too  narrowly  at  things.  The  whole  en- 
vironment of  our  lives  leads  ub  to  look 
too  narrowly  at  things — we  are  always 
studying  tiie  details.  In  many  instances 
we  look  only  at  the  cavity  in  the  tooth 
and  plug  it,  instead  of  studying  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  teeth.  It  is  im- 
portant in  those  instances  which  Dr. 
Kirk  mentioned,  to  study  the  conditions 
and  trace  the  disease  back  to  the  ulti- 
mate cause.  I  cannot  go  into  a  technical 
discussion  of  faulty  metabolism,  faulty 
mitrition,  and  faulty  elimination.  This 
is  a  paper  which  requires  a  good  deal  of 
study,  and  I  shall  await  the  appearance 
of  the  paper  with  much  interest.  I  be- 
lieve the  essayist  has  given  us  the  key- 
note to  the  study  of  these  things,  and 
he  has  placed  the  matter  more  clearly 
before  us  than  it  has  ever  been  done  be- 
fore. I  do  not  believe  that  we  know  any- 
thing definite  of  these  phenomena,  of  the 
possible  relation  of  the  systemic  disor- 
ders to  the  local  manifestations  that  we 
meet  in  our  offices,  and  I  thank  Dr.  Kirk 
again  for  coining  here  and  giving  us  such 
I    a  valuable  paper. 

Dr.  B.  HoLLT  Smith,  Baltimore.  I 
never  felt  as  proud  in  my  life  as  I  feel 


at  this  moment.  I  feel  that  this  is  the 
culmination  of  a  great  meeting,  at  which 
our  guests  have  given  us  papers  which 
may  almost  be  csdled  epoch-making.  I 
believe  that  the  message  which  Dr.  Kirk 
has  brought  us  is  the  most  important 
that  has  been  delivered  in  ten  years. 
While  we  have  been  filling  teeth,  the  med- 
ical profession  has  been  looking  to  us 
for  some  suggestion  of  light  as  to  the 
ravages  of  such  diseases  as  erosion  and 
pyorrhea,  and  they  have  been  astounded 
at  our  inaction  along  these  lines. 

I  do  not  believe  ti^at  we  were  ever  in- 
tended to  live  in  houses.  These  monu- 
mental buildings  that  surround  us  are 
good  enough  to  pack  our  belongings  into, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  ever  in- 
tended that  we  should  live  in  them.  We 
should  live  out  of  doors,  where  the  hemo- 
globin of  the  blood  is  manufactured. 
The  whole  subject  of  the  paper  is  so 
fruitful  of  thought,  and  I  am  so  poor 
in  the  comprehension  of  it,  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  delay  the  hour  of  adjournment, 
but  would  say  with  Dr.  Johnson  that 
I  shall  look  forward  to  the  publication  of 
that  paper  and  read  it  sacredly  as  I  have 
read  juy  Bible.  It  is  very  gratif3nng  to 
me  that  Dr.  Kirk  has  delivered  this  im- 
portant message  before  our  union  meet- 
ing, and  I  am  particularly  grateful  be- 
cause it  gives  us  some  hope  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  The  filling  of  teeth 
is  merely  a  part  of  our  day's  work;  ero- 
sions and  pyorrhea  destroy  more  teeth 
than  does  caries. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Geibves,  Baltimore.  I  wish 
to  thank  Dr.  Kirk  heartily  for  the  paper. 
It  seems  almost  a  sacrilege  now  to  ask  a 
question  in  the  discussion  of  a  paper 
which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  two 
of  our  most  important  dental  diseases, 
but  we  have  had  some  discussion  here 
about  the  washing  out  of  cemrat  from 
the  joints  around  inlaid  fillings  in  cer- 
tain mouths,  and  I  would  ask  Dr.  Kirk 
to  say  a  word  as  to  this  in  closing.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  noted  a  greater 
solution  around  inlays  in  mouths  present- 
ing erosion,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  if 
that  is  the  explanation  of  the  solution  of 
ozyphosphates  and  the  discoloration  along 
that  line.    I  think  the  societies  should 
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eitend  an  enthusiastic  vote  of  tlianka  to 
Dr.  Kirk. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Mills,  Baltimore.  I  have 
listened  with  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est to  the  rea^ng  of  Dr.  Kirk's  paper, 
for  the  subjects  of  faulty  metabolism  and 
subozidatioD  of  waste  products  of  the 
human  organism  and  their  sequela  have 
been  accorded  much  study  for  some  time, 
especially  in  their  relation  to  dental  dis- 
turbances, both  local  and  reflex.  I  had 
expected  to  read  a  paper  at  this  meeting 
bearing  upon  tiie  essayist's  subject,  en- 
titled "Acute  Pericementitis,  Caused  by 
Bheumatoid  Arthritis/'  but  it  was  too 
late  to  have  it  appear  on  the  program, 
and  I  hope  to  re&d  it  sometime  in  the 
future,  giving  full  details.  I  wish  to 
cite  briefly  the  following  case,  one  of  sev- 
eral which  have  been  succ^fully  treated 
with  syBtemic  medication:  The  patient 
complained  of  throbbing  pains  m  the 
lower  left  first  molar,  which  seemed  to 
be  caused  by  acute  pulpitis.  All  of  the 
usual  remedies  were  used  locally,  also  a 
purge,  but  they  all  failed  to  give  any 
but  temporary  relief.  The  patient  said 
that  gas  was  forming  at  the  root  of  the 
tooth.  Tests  were  made  and  the  pulp 
was  found  to  be  living,  but  the  perice- 
mentum seemed  very  much  involved,  re- 
sponding to  both  heat  and  cold.  The  pa- 
tient pleaded  to  have  the  tooth  opened, 
but  as  no  edema  or  swelling  or  ordinary 
signs  appeared,  I  refused,  and  the  patient 
was  ag^  treated  locally  and  dismissed. 
She  returned  in  a  week's  time,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  tooth  be  opened,  or  she 
would  have  it  done  by  someone  else. 
Then  it  was  that  I  gave  way,  despite 
my  better  judgment,  and  bored  into  the 
tooth,  only  to  find  a  living  pulp.  This 
was  removed  and  the  canals  filled.  Again 
the  patient  returned  and  said  that  the 
filling  must  be  removed,  as  she  was  al- 
most insane  with  pain.  Again  the  tooth- 
canals  were  opened,  but  with  no  relief. 
She  returned  again  and  said  that  the 
tooth  must  be  refilled,  as  "the  saliva  got 
into  it  and  made  it  ache."  This  was 
done  and  the  patient  dismissed  for 
further  developments.  She  returned 
saying  that  the  second  bicuspid  was  giv- 
ing her  trouble.   The  same  routine  was 


gone  through  as  with  the  first  molar,  i.e. 
devitalizing  the  pulp,  filling  the  canal^ 
opening  them  again,  and  refilling  them. 
This  ccmtinued  for  veeks,  the  patient 
only  getting  temporary  relief  spasmodic- 
ally. She  again  returned  and  said  that 
the  first  bicuspid  was  aching  worse  than 
all  the  rest.  As  this  particular  tooth 
had  had  its  pulp  removed  some  nine  years 
before  and  seemed  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion, I  began  to  examine  very  closely  the 
soft  tissues  surrounding  aU  of  the  af- 
fected teeth.  I  found  no  infiltration,  but 
they  were  all  acutely  sensitive  to  touch, 
heat  and  cold,  also  to  preflsnre  from  all 
directions.  At  this  stage  of  the  distuih- 
ance  the  patient  was  worn  out  from  loss 
of  rest  and  weary  from  intense  pain, 
the  condition  having  continued  during 
a  period  of  six  monUis.  I  was  at  a  Ion 
what  to  do,  for  the  constant  demand  on 
me  for  relief  had  begun  to  wear  upon  my 
nervous  energy  as  well  as  on  that  of  the 
patient.  Discovering  that  the  patient 
was  then  suffering  from  an  acute  attack 
of  rheumatoid  arthritis  of  the  finger 
joints,  with  all  the  usual  systemic 
tuxbances  that  follow  in  its  wake,  I 
realized  for  the  first  time  what  an  abmird 
treatment  I  had  been  giving  her,  having 
sacrificed  two  healthy  pulps  to  my  ignor- 
ance. The  patient  was  immediately  put 
upon  treatment  with  colchi-sal  globules 
and  ammonol,  the  first  to  remove  the 
cause,  the  second  as  an  analgesic  and 
sedative.  The  first  globule  given  relieved 
the  pain.  After  administcoring  eighteen 
globules,  six  every  hour  for  six  hoars,  one 
every  two  hours  for  twelve  hours,  and  one 
every  four  hours  for  twenty-four  hours, 
all  pain  was  relieved,  and  tiiere  was  but 
slight  tenderness  of  the  tissue.  In  two 
weeks  the  patient  was  well.  Now,  three 
months  since  the  treatment,  the  patient 
is  in  better  general  health  tban  before. 

As  Dr.  Johnson  has  just  said,  most 
dental  practitioners  seem  to  take  po- 
sition that  all  dental  lesions  have  their 
origin  in  a  small  cavity  in  a  tooth.  They 
absolutely  fail  to  comprehend  the  fact 
that  many  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
oral  cavity  have  their  beginning  in  the 
derangement  of  some  function  of  the  gen- 
eral system,  and  should  be  treated  ao- 
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cordingly  by  the  admmiatration  of  such 
drags  aystemically  as  the  cause  may  in- 
dicate; otherwise  they  fail  to  do  their 
duty  to  their  patient 

Dr.  KiBS  (closing  the  discnaeion).  An- 
swering Dr.  GrieveB*  question,  I  would 
say  that  undoubtedly  the  acid  condition 
which  is  responsible  for  erosion  of  the 
enamel  or  hard  structures  of  the  teeth  is 
also  responsible  for  the  solution  of  oiy- 
phospbate  cement.  Oxyphosphate,  by  the 
way,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  generally 
known,  is  soluble  both  in  acids  and  al- 
kalis and  is  only  stable  in  a  neutral  so- 
lution. Acids  combine  with  the  zinc  oxid 
and  dissolve  it  readily,  and  alkalis  com- 
bine with  the  phosphoric  acid  and  disin- 
t^rate  the  cement  in  that  way.  The  ar- 
thritic condition  or  the  type  which  is  rep- 
resented by  excesdve  nse  of  carbohydrate 
foods — that  is,  the  erosion  type,  a  sub- 
division of  anthritism  that  expresses  it- 
self among  other  ways  in  erosion  of  the 
teeth — wiU  produce  the  acidity  that  will 
dissolve  oxjphosphate  cement. 

The  case  which  Br.  Mills  describes  is 
a  typical  one.  It  was  just  that  class  of 
cases  thai  focused  my  attention  on  the 
relation  of  arthritism  to  diseases  of  the 
peridental  membrane.  Now,  we  are 
taught,  but  unfortunately  we  foi^t  what 
we  are  taught,  ^at  from  an  anatomical 
standpoint  the  union  of  the  teeth  with 
their  sockets  is  a  joint.  The  dento-alveo- 
lar  articulation  is  really  an  articulation, 
because  it  has  all  the  anatcnnical  elements 
of  an  articulation.  It  is  of  the  order 
gomphosis,  and  we  speak  of  it  as  an  im- 
movable joint.  It  is  only  relatively  so. 
We  may  move  it  within  certain  narrow 
limitations.  We  know  from  experience 
that  rheumatoid  arthritis  is  not  true  un- 
equivocal gout.  When  we  speak  of  gout 
we  have  in  our  mind  the  classic  picture 
of  a  testy  old  Englishman  with  his  foot 
swathed  in  bandages,  losing  his  temper 
and  hurling  bootjacks  at  his.  valet  as  the 
result  of  his  nervous  irritability,  and  we 
are  familiar  with  what  takes  place  in  the 
articulation  of  the  great  toe.  We  know 
the  inflammatory  condition  under  process 
of  evolution  is  the  tophus  of  the  gouty 
disease.  The  pathology  of  it  is  simple 
enough.    The  articauf  tisanes  of  the 


great  toe  are  subjected  to  a  great  amount 
of  worl^  the  whole  body-weight  is  repeat- 
edly thrown  upon  it  in  walking,  and  it 
is  more  subject  to  inju^  because  of  its 
exposed  relationships.  It  is  well  recog- 
nized by  physiological  chemists  that  a 
tissue  undergoing  an  unusual  stress  from 
overwork  is  subject  to  excessive  oxida- 
tion. We  know  when  we  exercise  our- 
selves unusually,  how  the  next  morning 
we  are  stiff,  and  this  st^ening  up  is  due 
to  over-oxidation  in  the  muscles  and  the 
inability  of  the  vascular  system  of  the 
muscle  to  relieve  itself  of  the  retained 
metabolic  waste  products;  the  reaction 
of  the  tissue  to  litmus  paper  is  changed, 
that  is,  it  is  relatively  less  alkaline,  and 
we  have  there  what  we  may  call  an  acid 
area  or  a  relatimsly  less  alka^ie  area. 
The  same  thing  occurs  at  times  in  the 
dento-alveolar  articulation.  When  in 
eating  we  overwork  our  teeth  or  if  in  the 
denture  one  tooth  is  more  prominent 
than  others,  or  is  a  little  out  of  alignment, 
so  as  frequently  to  have  to  bear  the  whole 
stress  of  occlusion,  that  one  becomes  the 
selective  point  for  the  beginning  of  an 
alveolar  disease.  That  tooth  has  more 
work  to  do  because  the  full  force  of  the 
jaws  is  brought  against  it  because  of  the 
malocclusion.  Here  again  we  have  a 
lowered  alkalinity,  and  when  the  blood 
current,  loaded  to  saturation-point  with 
the  waste  products  of  nitrogenous  me- 
tabolism, flows  into  this  area,  they  axe 
deposited;  for  these  waste  producte  are 
held  in  solution  at  any  given  time  by  the 
alkalinity  of  the  blood  plasma,  and  as 
soon  as  it  strikes  this  acid  area,  precipita- 
tion of  them  occurs.  We  have  that  same 
condition  as  was  shown  by  Ebstein  to  lead 
to  the  deposition  of  uratic  salts  in  the 
articular  tissues  of  arthritics.  A  section 
of  such  a  tissue  under  microscopic  exam- 
ination will  show  all  the  usual  or  normal 
cellular  elements  of  the  tissue,  and  in 
their  midst  a  deposit  of  needle-like 
crystals  representing  waste  nutritional 
products;  and  we  also  find  the  cells 
in  that  area  around  the  cr3rBtaIline  de- 
posit dying  from  mechanical  or  chem- 
ical irritation;  that  is  to  say,  we  have 
an  axe&  of  necrobiosis.  T^is  being 
a  point  of  diminished  resistance  becomes 
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infected^  and  flnppurative  ioflammatioii 
sets  in.  That  is  That  Dr.  Mills  had  in 
the  case  he  described ;  he  had  an  abscess 

on  a  tooth  with  a  living  pulp ;  he  had  the 
beginning  of  an  arthritic  pyorrhea  alveo- 
laris.  It  is  very  myati^dng  when  we 
have  a  thing  of  that  sort,  and  because  we 
never  beard  of  such  a  thing  we  cannot 
understand  it.  The  whole  cause  of  the 
mystery  ia  because  of  the  discharge  of  pus 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  gum,  but  sup- 
posing the  pus  works  its  way  up  ihe  side 
of  the  root  and  discharges  at  the  gum 
margin,  then  presto  the  whole  thing  is 
perfectly  clear — ^it  is  j^orrhea.  The 
whole  difference  is  that  in  one  instance 
the  PUB  comes  out  tiirong^  the  gum  and 
in  the  other  it  works  its  way  np  the  side 
of  the  root  to  the  gnm  mugin.  The 
so-called  pericemental  abscess  is  from  the 
pathological  standpoint  a  typical  lesion 
of  pyorrhea  alveolaris  of  the  arthritic 
type,  a  deep-seated  pyorrhea,  if  you 
choose,  which  differs  cUnicaUy  from  or- 
dinary superficial  pyorrhea,  but  not 
pathologically  at  all.  Dr.  Mills  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  with  his  case  if  he 
had  not  been  misled  by  the  patient,  and 
had  simply  applied  the  temperature  test 
to  the  tootii  to  ^termine  the  question  of 
the  vitality  of  the  pulp  before  he  drilled 
into  it.  The  temperature  reaction  is  con- 
clusive ;  in  all  arthritic  cases  the  intoler- 


ance of  temperature  is  so  marked  that 
there  ia  no  difficulty  in  detecting  a  tooth 
affected  in  this  way.  Aa  Dr.  Jack  has 

taught  us,  the  range  of  temperature  tol- 
erance is  less  with  teeth  affected  by 
pericementitis  of  the  arthritic  type  or 
deep-seated  pyorrhea  than  it  is  in  nor- 
mal teetii. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  present  for  the  in- 
terest shown  in  the  paper. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 

reading  of  a  paper,  by  Dr.  'M.&ctikr 
Wakkield,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  ''Ethyl 
Bromid  as  a  General  Anesthetic,"  which 
was  discussed  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Mills,  Balti- 
more, Dr.  F.  Qroshans,  Baltimore,  Dr. 
A.  B.  Crane,  Washington,  and  Dr.  B. 
Holly  Smith,  Baltdmore. 

Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith.  I  do  not  want 
this  meeting  to  close  without  onr  sending 
some  word  of  greeting  to  Dr.  Frank  Hol- 
land of  Atlanto,  Qa.,  who  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  languishing  on  a  sick  bed  at 
Saranac  Lake,  New  York.  I  move,  there- 
fore, Mr.  President,  that  the  aecretaiy 
be  instructed  to  send  a  telegram  of  cor- 
dial greeting  to  Dr.  ^lland. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the 
meeting  adjourned  until  the  next  annual 
session. 
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THE  FIFTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS. 

We  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue  an  exhibit  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Fifth  International  Ck}ngress,  to  be  held  in  Berlin, 
August  23-28  of  this  year,  and  we  here  direct  the  attention  ot 
our  readers  to  this  important  meeting. 

Beginning  with  the  Paris  congress  in  1891,  four  international 
congresses  of  dentists  have  been  held ;  the  second  at  Chicago  in 
1893,  the  third  at  Paris  in  1900  and  the  fourth  at  St.  Louis 
in  1904. 

At  the  close  of  the  Third  Congress,  held  in  Paris  in  1900, 
there  was  organized  the  International  Dental  Federation,  the  ex- 
pression of  an  effort  to  give  continuity  to  the  subsequent  inter- 
national congresses,  and  through  these  great  meetings  to  endeavor 
to  bring  about  the  harmonization  of  the  world's  dental  interests. 
For  the  nine  years  that  the  Federation  Bentaire  Internationale 
has  been  in  existence  it  has  held  annual  meetings  and  has  faith- 
fully carried  on  its  work,  often  at  great  disadvantage  and  in  the 
face  of  many  difficulties  and  obstacles.    Nevertheless  the  F.  D.  I. 
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has  accomplished  an  immense  amount  of  work  and  achieved  re- 
sults of  the  utmost  importance.  Besides  giving  its  attention  to 
the  work  of  the  congresses,  of  which  it  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  committee  ad  infenm,  it  has  taken  up  and  discussed 
those  fundamental  questions  of  education  and  of  legislation  which 
are  the  bases  of  our  professional  fabric.  In  considering  these 
questions  the  Federation  has  had  to  deal  with  a  most  complicated 
situation,  differing  radically  from  the  same  questions  as  related  to 
local  or  state  conditions.  Being  an  international  body  and  ha\'ing 
no  legislative  powers  its  functions  are  necessarily  advisory  only,  in 
which  respect  it  may  be  fairly  compared  with  the  Hague  Inter- 
national Peace  Conference ;  and,  as  it  was  the  object  of  that  great 
body  to  ameliorate  if  not  eliminate  the  horrors  of  international 
war&re,  so  it  has  been  the  purpose  and  function  of  the  several 
conferences  of  the  F.  D.  I.  to  eliminate  from  the  dental  legislan 
tive  and  educational  systems  of  the  several  countries  those  ele- 
ments which  fail  to  achieve  the  greatest  good  or  operate  as 
obstacles  to  the  most  rapid  professional  advancement  in  dentistry 
in  and  among  the  various  nations  interested  in  the  movement 
The  F.  D.  I.  in  its  study  of  these  basic  questions  was  and  is  con- 
fronted with  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  laws  governing 
dental  practice  in  the  various  countries,  and  with  a  similar  con- 
fusion as  to  educational  standards. 

From  year  to  year  the  fundamental  problem  of  dental  educa- 
tion has  been  considered  in  the  light  of  existing  conditions  in 
each  country,  and  gradually  order  is  beginning  to  grow  out  of 
the  chaos  which  characterized  the  earlier  state  of  the  question,  so 
that  at  its  last  annual  meeting  it  became  possible  for  the  F.  D.  I. 
to  recommend  a  form  of  dental  curriculum  upon  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  each  nation  could  agree  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
offering  it  as  a  basis  for  harmonious  action. 

Work  upon  the  subject  of  dental  legislation  had  necessarily  to 
be  delayed  until  the  educational  problem  had  shaped  itself  into 
something  approaching  definite  form  and  which  projected  legisla- 
tive work  could  take  as  its  natural  point  of  departure.  Much 
attention  has,  however,  been  given  to  the  study  of  dental  legis- 
lation, and  the  groundwork  has  been  laid  for  an  active  consider^ 
ation  of  the  dental  laws  of  the  various  countries  with  a  view  to 
ultimately  bringing  them  into  more  harmonious  relation. 
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Incidental  to  the  work  of  these  annual  meetings  of  the  F.  D.  I. 
there  has  been  accomplished  a  result  in  the  highest  degree  satis- 
factory, and  that  is  the  establishment  of  relations  the  most  cordial 
and  friendly  among  the  delegates  of  all  the  nations  represented. 
Mutual  respect  and  a  friendly  tolerance  of  differences  of  opinion 
have  been  engendered  by  the  social  features  of  the  meetings,  and 
the  spirit  of  good-fellowship  that  has  always  prevailed  has  done 
much  to  smooth  out  diflSculties  and  clear  the  way  toward  an 
harmonious  conclusion  upon  the  important  subjects  under  discus- 
sion. It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Berlin  congress  to  act  upon  the 
reports  which  th^  F.  D.  I.  will  make  with  respect  to  the  subjects 
that  have  been  before  it  for  consideration  since  the  St.  I^ouis  con- 
gress, and  the  action  taken  thereon  at  Berlin  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  £Ekr-reaching  importance. 

Since  the  congress  of  St.  Louis  the  developments  in  dentistry 
have  been  numerous  and  important.  The  introduction  of  the 
cemented  filling  has  attained  such  general  popularity  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  older  methods  of  tooth-conservation  and  restora- 
tion is  seriously  threatened.  These  later  innovations  will  domi- 
nate the  thought  of  the  section  on  operative  dentistry,  and  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  for  a  full  consideration  of  the  merita  of  the 
cemented  filling  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  older  class  of 
filling  operations.  Such  a  discussion  as  will  be  provided  at  the 
congress  upon  this  important  topic  is  highly  desirable  at  the  pres- 
ent time  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  experience  of  the 
world's  best  operators  and  determining  to  what  extent  the  general 
dependence  upon  the  cemented  filling  as  a  restorative  procedure 
is  justified. 

Prophylaxis  and  its  basis,  oral  bacterio-pathology,  with  the 
problems  of  susceptibility  and  immunity,  have  attracted  wide- 
spread attention  and  study,  more  particularly  since  the  St.  Louis 
congress,  and  these  questions  also  will  receive  due  attention  and 
expert  presentation  at  the  Berlin  meeting. 

While  the  work  of  organization  and  of  preparation  has  been 
somewhat  delayed,  everything  is  now  in  satisfactory  condition  and 
the  prospects  are  favorable  for  a  large  and  highly  important  meet^ 
ing.  The  National  Committee  for  America  is  ready  to  give  any 
information  that  may  be  needed  lespecting  the  congress.  All  den- 
tists members  of  dental  societies  in  the  United  States  in  good 
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standing,  or  non-members  in  ethical  practice,  are  eligible  for  n 
bership  on  indorsement  by  the  National  Committee  for  the  Ui 
States. 

Essays,  clinics,  and  exhibits  are  solicited  by  the  Nati 
Committee,  through  whom  they  should  be  sent. 

Always  heretofore  the  dental  profession  of  the  United  & 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  international  congresses, 
our  representation  at  Berlin  should  be  no  exception  unless  i 
exceptional  in  its  completeness  and  character.  Apart  from 
scientific  and  technical  features  of  the  congress,  the  meeting 
afford  opportunity  for  a  delightful  holiday  and  to  enjoy  the  e 
zience  of  German  hospitality  and  Gemutklichkeit — there  is  no  o 
word  for  it — in  their  capital  city. 

Let  our  watchword,  then,  be  "  On  to  Berlin ! " 


TUB  N.  D.  A.  PAMPIIIiET  OX  ORAX,  HYGT?:XE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Dental  Association  held 
Boston,  July  28-31,  1908,  the  special  Committee  on  Oral 
giene,  through  its  chairman.  Dr.  J.  D.  Patterson,  presented 
report  and  submitted  the  text  of  a  proposed  pamphlet  to  be  iss 
under  the  auspices  and  by  authority  of  the  National  Dental  A 
ciation  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  public  upon  certain 
mentary  questions  of  oral  and  dental  hygiene.  The  report  of 
committee  was  adopted,  and  the  pamphlet — entitled  "The  Mc 
and  the  Teeth" — has  now  been  printed  in  quantities  and  is  re 
for  distribution  through  dental  societies  and  by  individual  pn 
tioners.  The  pamphlets  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  at  a  p 
of  fifty  cents  per  hundred,  upon  application  to  Dr.  C.  S.  Bui 
2G7  Elmwood  ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  text  of  the  pamphlet  appears  in  full  in  the  Den 
Cosmos  for  December  1908,  at  page  1368. 


Correction. — In  the  formuU  for  "lodo-glycerole  (Talbot)"  printed  in 
Dr.  Talbot's  paper,  at  page  IH  of  the  Dental  Cosmos  for  February 
1909,  the  proportions  are  correctly  given  in  percentage  amoxints,  but  in 
order  to  make  about  two  full  ounces,  as  the  text  states,  the  amounts  given 
should  be  taken  in  grams  instead  of  grains,  as  stated  incorrectly  in  the 
text. 
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REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  DENTAL  LITERATDRK 


[tTottrnoI  of  ihe  Amerioan  MadtMl  AuootatiM, 
Chicago,  December  19,  1908.] 

ALVEOUTIS,  OR  SOME  PATHOLOGIC 
CONDITIONS  ARISING  FROM  INEFFI- 
GIENT  GARB  OF  TE^  MOUTH.  Br  M. 
a  FtxTCHra,  DJ>.S.,  M.D.,  M.8.,  CiRcm- 

KATX. 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks  on  the 
importance  of  oral  hygiene  for  the  prevention 
of  oral  diaeaaes,  the  author  comments  on  the 
nomenclature,  which  lists  the  disease  to  he 
described  as  Ri^'  disease  or  pyorrhea  alTeo- 
laris,  and  explains  his  reasons  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  term  alveolitis,  which  enables  him 
to  distinguish  the  different  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease as  acute,  dironic,  suppurative,  and  ne- 
erotie,  and  may  be  modified  as  to  definite 
pathologic  characteristics  by  the  adjeotivea 
"tnberealous,"   "syphilitic,"   "pyemic,"  etc 

Pathology.  Alveolitis  in  its  progress  in- 
clades  all  the  processes  known  to  other  sur- 
gical disease  of  bone,  viz,  acute,  chronic, 
Buppurative,  and  necrotic  stages.  In  the 
autiioi's  opinion,  the  initial,  exciting  cause, 
in  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  eases,  is  the 
limnation  of  calcareous  deposits  about  the 
Becks  of  the  teeth.  The  tartar  being  adherent, 
nature  cannot  remove  it,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion becomes  more  extended  and  violent,  re- 
soHing  in  raw  tissue  and  open  bloodvessels 
at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  tartar;  this 
natorally  resnlte  in  tiie  formation  of  pus,  in 
smalt  quantities  at  first.  The  surnnmding  of 
a  foreign  body  by  pus  or  the  floating  of  the 
foreign  body  in  pus  until  the  surface  is 
reached  and  an  opening  made  for  its  discharge, 
is  a  familiar  process  in  the  case  of  a  thorn 
or  splinter  in  the  flesh. 

Tartar  against  the  gum  margin  is  a  foreign 
body  and  nature  endeavors  to  dispose  of  it, 
jost  aa  she  would  in  the  ease  of  a  splinter. 
The  tartar  being  fixed  only  continues  the 
irritation,  ^ith  pus  as  a  continual  result. 
The  thin  edgee  of  the  alveolar  prooess,  being 
eontinually  attacked  by  pus  or  osteoblasts, 
soon  b^n  to  melt  away,  and  the  membruies 
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covering  the  bone  and  roots  of  the  teeth 
disappear  with  it.  As  long  as  the  irrita- 
tion remains,  this  process  continues,  its  ra- 
pidity varying  in  difl'erent  individuals  and 
environment.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  nature 
in  this  particular  malady,  if  unassisted  in 
her  attack  on  her  enemy — the  calcareous  de- 
posits— destroys  the  tiuues  surrounding  the 
teeth  until  the  tooth  with  its  attached  tartar 
is  extruded,  thus  finally  acoompUshtng  what 
she  started  to  da 

The  acute  or  incipient  stage  of  alveolitis 
may  continue  for  a  lifetime  with  no  appre- 
ciable inconvenience  or  pain  to  the  patient, 
the  progress  often  being  so  slow  that  there  is 
nothing  to  reveal  the  presence  of  the  disease 
aside  from  the  receding  of  the  tissue  about 
tiw  necks  and  roots  of  the  teeth.  But  infso- 
tion  may  take  place  about  one  or  more  tastk 
at  any  time,  producing  periostitis  eltlier  in- 
side or  outside  of  the  socket,  proceeding  from 
one  stage  to  another,  ending  in  necrosis  of 
either  limited  or  extended  degree. 

Etiology.  Abundant  evidence  can  be  pre- 
sented to  maintain  the  position  that  without 
local  irritation,  destmctive  diseases  <A  tiie 
soft  and  hard  tissues  about  the  teeth  and 
alveolar  process  vould  be  oonfined  to  those 
due  to  traumatisms,  thrombosis,  nutritional 
changes,  and  bacterial  stomatitis,  with  now 
and  then  an  infection  from  circulation  as  in 
other  tissues.  But  these  affections  would  then 
be  attributed  to  their  special  causes  and 
treated  accordingly. 

The  most  frequent  point  of  attack  for 
alveolitis  Is  in  the  septa  between  the  teeth, 
where  tartar  is  not  disturbed  by  the  lips,  the 
tongue,  food,  or  brush.  But  any  place  about 
the  necks  of  the  teeth  where  tartar  is  un- 
disturbed is  apt  to  be  a  point  of  attack. 

The  opportunity  for  the  entrance  of  infM- 
tion  to  the  alveolar  process  is  ahnoet  un- 
limited, for  e^careous  deposits  about  the 
necks  of  tin  teeth  are  f6und  bi  every  adult 
human  month  and  in  the  mouths  of  most 
children. 

The  quantity  of  tartar  and  the  irritabiU^ 
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of  the  soft  tissues  in  ita  presence  Tari»  ia 
different  individuals,  and  with  each  individual 
according  to  his  power  at  different  times  to 
resist  disease  after  its  onset  Auto-intoxi- 
cation, or  lade  of  resisting  power,  however 
caused,  mains  one  more  suseeptible  to  other 
diseases  as  well  as  to  this.  But  a  low  state 
of  heal^  could  hardly  be  the  sole  cause  of  an 
infectious  disease.  The  microbes  of  infection 
are  ever  present  in  great  abundance.  Miller 
having  isolated  more  than  one  hundred  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bacteria  from  the  juices  and 
deposits  in  the  mouth.  So  when  the  gums 
and  periosteal  membrane  are  sore  and  bleed- 
ing from  the  Impingemmt  of  tartar,  bands, 
the  wedging  of  food,  or  any  other  irritant 
infection  may  readily  start  and  tiie  disease 
follow.  Lesions  of  the  gums  about  the  teeth 
are  so  universal  that  the  wonder  is  not  that 
there  are  so  many  diseased  mouths,  but  that 
there  are  not  more. 

A  lesion  of  the  gums  because  of  the  imme- 
diate proximity  to  the  bone  seems  pre-emi- 
nently a  suitable  place  for  the  banning  of 
any  of  the  surgical  infections  of  bone.  The 
infections  to  be  considered  in  alveolitis  are 
those  that  produce  osteomyelitis,  caries,  or 
tuberculosis  of  bone,  gummata,  or  syphilitic 
lesions,  and  actinomycosis.  The  ultimate  re- 
sult in  each  one  of  tiiese  infections  is  dead 
Ixme. 

Necrosis  from  lead,  mereuiy,  phosphorus, 
and  all  other  chemical  causes  are  not  to  be 

considered  here,  since  their  etiology  is  appa- 
rent. The  diagnosis,  then,  in  any  single  case 
lies  between  an  infection  by  pua-producing 
germs  such  as  accompany  osteomyelitis,  tu- 
berculous germs  which  produce  caries,  syphi- 
litic germs  which  produce  gummata,  and  actin- 
omycosis. The  last  named  produces  "lumpy 
jaw"  in  cattle  and  is  not  frequent  in  man, 
especially  in  this  country.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon, however,  in  countries  where  camels  are 
used  as  domestic  animals.  It  is  sometimes 
seen  in  cattle  in  the  United  States  and  now 
and  then  in  man  in  cattle  districts. 

SyphiUs.  Tha  consensus  of  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  syphilitic  Infections  are  far  less 
numerous  than  either  pyogenic  or  tuberculous 
infections.  In  the  author's  opinion  this  is 
especially  true  in  regard  to  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess, although  the  mouth  aeems  particularly 
favorable  to  other  lesions  of  syphilis.  In 
patients  who  seem  to  be  syphilitic,  recovery  is 


much  slower,  the  infected  tissue  being  more 
sensitive  and  persisting  in  showing  inflanuns- 
tion  long  after  other  patients  with  other  in- 
fections have  recovered.  The  characteristic 
thickoiing  of  the  periosteum  uid  the  gam- 
mata  of  sy]diili8  can  be  UAi  over  the  diswissil 
bone  in  tiie  neighborhood  of  tha  ainoee  of  the 
teeth,  either  on  the  buccal  or  the  inner  tor- 
face,  or  both.  Gummata  in  the  periosteum 
must  be  distinguished  from  hardened  lumps 
at  the  apex  of  dead  teeth,  or  exostosis  of  bone. 
Gummata  usually  appear,  however,  on  the 
septum  of  bone  between  the  roots,  rather  than 
over  them.  This  is  because  syphilitic  bone  ii 
more  apt  to  be  in  die  cancelloai  portim  of 
the  body  or  between  the  roots.  Theae  eon- 
ditiouB  are  rare,  however,  in  comparison  with 
pyogenic  and  tuberculous  infection.  Local 
treatment  is  practically  the  same'  in  all  in- 
fections excepting  that  it  must  be  continued 
longer  in  syphilis.  Syphilitio  infection  may 
be  either  oongenital  or  acquired.  Hie  con- 
genital form  appears  more  frequently  in  tiie 
bones  of  children  and  partteularly  in  the  long 
bones,  but  the  acquired  form  frequently  shows 
in  the  bones  of  the  head  and  face,  the  alve- 
olar process  and  maxills  being  no  exception. 
With  our  present  incomplete  knowledge,  how- 
ever, syphilitic  alveolitis  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish from  tuberculous  alveolitis. 

Osfeomyelifts.  In  considering  ostaomyelitii, 
which  is  pyogenic,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  in  a  typical  case  the  seat  of  trouble  is 
in  the  marrow  of  one  of  the  long  bones.  It 
is  considered  that  the  infection  comes  from 
the  blood,  and  the  spread  of  infection  is 
rapid,  destruction  and  pain  increasing  as  long 
as  there  is  no  exit  for  the  pus  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  inflammatim.  Eariy  interference  is 
therefore  imperative.  The  same  appliea  to  an 
abscess  at.  the  apex  of  some  dead  tooth,  or  an 
infection  under  the  gum  tissues,  either  from 
the  blood  or  from  a  lesion  at  the  alveolar 
border.  Very  acute  and  painful  infections 
about  the  alveolar  process  imply  that  the  pus 
is  confined  at  S(mie  depth  below  the  margin 
of  the  gums.  If  the  infection  were  nearer  the 
gum  margin,  either  in  the  socket  or  on  the 
alveolar  process,  the  discharge  would  ather 
not  he  confined  or  would  make  its  exit  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  giving  compara- 
tively little  pain'  in  either  case.  The  infection 
remaining,  however,  continues  its  destructive 
work,  and  a  chronic  sti^  of  suppurative  alve- 
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olitis  or  tme  pyoirfaea  alTeoIuia  ia  the  remit 
If  not  interfered  with,  thit  conditioii  may 
eontanue  indefinitely,  nov  and  then  aeroming 
an  acuta  stage  when  new  foci  become  infected, 
qnietinif  down  again  when  the  einus  i»  opened 
to  the  aurface.  But  each  time  when  thii  oocure 
there  ia  lou  of  more  bone  in  the  alveolar  pro- 
een  or  in  the  deeper  eancelloiu  portion,  oftoi 
extending  into  the  body  of  the  jaw*  and  many 
times  into  the  antrum.  Thie  destruction  oon~ 
tinnea  alowly  or  npidfy,  aooording  to  the 
aentenesa  or  ehronie  aetlTity  of  the  dlseaae, 
until  the  tooth  or  teeth  are  lost  When  the 
tooth  is  out,  if  the  infection  is  not  mixed 
with  other  genua,  tuberculous  or  ssrphilitic, 
healing  bectMues  prompt  and  complete  in  the 
normal  time  lor  the  building  of  hone  stme- 
ture,  that  ia,  in  two  or  three  months.  Under 
proper  surgical  treatment,  howercr,  healing 
can  be  rendered  just  as  prompt  and  com- 
plete, and  the  teeth  retained  and  restored  to 
usefulness,  provided  the  dead  and  infected 
bone  be  removed  before  the  foundatione  of  the 
tooth  are  too  greatly  destroyed. 

3V6ef«Hiosie.  In  oonaidering  tnberenloiu 
inleetion  aa  a  eanie^  the  anthOT**  experience 
kada  him  to  believe  that  alvwiUtii  in  all  it* 
■tagea,  after  its  initial  ieslcm,  to  more  largely 
due  to  this  infection  than  any  other.  The 
action  of  tubercle  bacilli  on  bone  is  partic- 
ularly applicable  to  carious  alveolitis.  The 
"infectious  granuloma"  of  Virehow,  which 
ph^  ao  large  a  part  in  the  slow  destructive 
pioeeea  in  caries  of  bone,  ia  tiie  effort  on  the 
part  of  nature  to  repair  tite  damage  draw 
hy  tubereulolu  or  otiier  infeetion,  bnt  the 
granules  alio  become  the  seat  of  infection 
and  serve  as  a  further  means  of  increasing 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  especially  the 
tuberculous  tract  Carious  necroeis  in  alve- 
olar proeeas  and  jaw  bonea  aeems  exactly  the 
same  in  character  and  extent  as  this  infec- 
tion in  other  bonea. 

Treatment.  In  the  first  place^  in  extensive 
CBsea,  the  tissues  will  need  to  be  anesthetized, 
a  five  to  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  cocain  be- 
ing injected  into  the  pockets.  If  the  tissues 
are  very  sensitive,  a  weaker  solution  can  be 
iojeeted  into  the  gums,  the  same  as  when 
teeth  nre  extracted.  Hie  periosteum  to  very 
searttiTe,  but  bone  ia  not  so,  and  dead  bone 
not  at  all  so.  The  use  of  cocain  nmat  be 
determined  fay  the  conditions,  tiie  author  using 
it  as  qmrin^  aa  pomible,  for  the  reason 


that  if  enough  la  used  to  produoe  anesthesia, 
it  usually  prodnoei  a  ecmdition  of  aleepleaa- 
nesB,  if  it  does  not  prostrate  the  patient  for 
a  day  or  two.  Usually  the  cocain  can  be 
postponed  until  the  point  of  curetting  and 
burring.  , 

Next,  all  calcareous  deposits  must  be  thor- 
oughly removed,  and  the  teeth  and  roots  pol- 
ished  with  an  wange  stick  and  pumice,  floaa, 
dtoks,  or  bmah.  Experience  showa  that 
aeratches  and  groona  on  the  roots  from  in- 
struments are  nearly  alwaya  present,  althoufj^ 
they  should  not  be.  These  scratches  when 
under  the  margin  of  the  gums  do  not  cause 
the  roots  to  decay  nor  prevent  the  tissues 
from  becoming  healtl^j  hut  ealeareoua  de- 
poaita  remaining,  however  a^^t  in  amount, 
will  oontinne  to  irritate  and  inereaae^  reault- 
ing  In  a  repetition  of  the  various  stagea  of 
the  disease,  namely,  initial  lesion,  increased 
inflammation,  infection,  and  destruction  of 
bone. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
treatment  consists  in  teaching  the  patient  how 
to  Iceep  the  teeUi  free  from  caleareoua  de- 
poaita.  If  tartar  to  not  altowed  to  form 
about  the  gnma,  it  will  not  form  below,  and 
the  diaease  is  prevented;  otherwise  it  ia  likely 
to  return.  After  removal  of  deposits  comes 
the  removal  of  necrosed  bone.  No  repair  ia 
ever  complete  unless  this  is  done.  It  is  often- 
eat  done,  however,  by  nature  herself,  without 
intentional  aid  from  outside. 

By  a  conscious  effort  to  asatot  nature,  re- 
covery can  be  Induoed  in  many  oases  whieh 
would  otherwise  end  nnfavorab^.  Hie  prog- 
ress of  tuberenlons  infection  in  bone  is  ao 
slow  that  many  patients,  even  if  not  entirely 
cured,  may  be  much  relieved,  in  that  the  dis- 
ease becomes  quiescent,  and  the  affected  teeth, 
which  otherwise  would  be  lost,  r«nain  useful 
for  years. 

The  conaeiouB  effort  referred  to  oonalsts  in 
the  use  of  delicate  bone  cnrettea  and  suitably 
shaped  burs  for  removing  dead  bone  from  the 
necks  and  roots  of  affected  teeth.  Examina- 
tion should  first  be  made  about  the  neck  of 
every  tooth  with  a  delicate  prol>e— one  of  the 
bone  curettes  is  usually  good  for  thto  purpose, 
bnt  a  more  delioate  instrument,  lila  a  smooth 
broach,  to  often  necessary.  The  sense  of  toneh 
readily  reveals  the  pimenee  of  bone  not  cov- 
ered hy  soft  tissue.  When  such  ia  present 
there  is  very  little,  if  any,  sensitivenesa. 
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value.  The  rapid  and  certain  method  of  cure 
is  8ur;gical  remoml  1^  means  of  sciuoni  and 
pineette,  with  aubsequent  suture. 

For  differential  diagnosis  the  following 
points  are  to  be  noted: 

( I )  Minute  inspection  of  the  muooua  mem- 
brane of  the  gingiva. 

(2}  Probing,  if  feasible,  oi  the  a{>parettt 
orifice  of  the  fistula. 

(3)  Examination  of  the  tooth  involved,  in 
regard  to  its  vitaliiy,  either  1^  means  of 
the  modem  electric  examination,  by  ranoral 
of  old  fillings  or  opening  of  the  pidp-diam- 
ber,  etc. 

(4)  Badiographie  examination. 

[Revue  Oin^ale  de  VArt  Dmtmire.  Paris, 

December  1008.] 
FILLING  ROOT-CANALS  WITH  CX)PPER 

POINTS.   Bt  Db.  Siffbe,  Fabis. 

The  proceaa  advocated  by  the  author  refers 
to  single-rooted  teeth,  incisors,  canines  and 
sometimes  bicuspids,  also,  if  convenient,  to  the 
anterior  canals  of  molars.  Copper  points  are 
easily  handled,  sufficiently  elastic,  and  can  be 
introduced  into  the  smallest  canals.  After 
the  pulp-chamber  is  opened  the  author  in- 
troduces the  point,  and  1^  moving  it  to  and 
fro  works  perborate  of  ^da  in  glycerin  into 
the  canal.  The  same  operation  is  repeated 
with  a  paste  of  glycerated  perborate  of  soda 
and  a  fiber  of  cotton  saturated  with  sulfu- 
ric acid.  Then  the  canals  are  cleansed  with 
cotton  fibers  soaked  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol, 
dehydrated  and  filled  with  chloropercha 
mixed  with  eugenol.  The  points  are  trimmed 
with  crown  scissors,  left  in  the  canal  and 
covered  with  gutta-percha.  At  the  second  sit- 
ting the  gutta-percha  is  removed  with  a  little 
chloroform,  the  antiseptio  treatment  repeated 
if  necessary,  and  the  canals  are  again  filled 
with  chloro-percha  and  eugenol,  to  which  some 
other  antiseptic  such  as  iodoform,  triozy- 
methylin,  formol,  or  phenol  may  be  added. 

ILoincet-Olinic,  Cincinnati,  January  9,  1900.] 
ODONTOMATA.   Bt  Db.  B.  M.  HiClOcrxa, 

Odontomata,  new  fortoations  arising  in 
connection  with  the  teeth  and  presenting  the 
structure  and  appearance  of  a  tooth,  have 
been  found  in  animals  as  well  as  in  man. 
Th^  are  of  rare  occurrence,  harder  than 
bone,  but  not  as  hard  as  normal  tooth  tissue; 


less  frequent  in  the  upper  tiian  in  the  lower 
jaw,  and  said  to  have  a  ali^^t  tendeu^  to 
undergo  saroomatons  degoiermtton.  Tbe  dea- 
aity  of  each  varies  considerably,  as  does  the 
siw  and  shape;  they  are  supposed  to  be  sin- 
gle, yet  one  case  has  been  reported  in  which 
several  teeth  were  involved.  Hie  complications 
arising  from  odontomata  consist  in  tumefac- 
tion, abscess  in  the  antrum,  occlusion  of  the 
nares,  necrosis  of  the  surrounding  bony  stroe- 
tures,  fistulfs  into  the  nos^  the  mouth,  the 
antrum  or  upon  the  cheek,  in  more  or  less 
severe  pain  and  tenderness  about  the  parts 
affected,  and  in  infection  and  rise  of  temper- 
ature dependent  upon  the  destruction  of  tis- 
sue. Relief  is  not  sou^t  until  one  or  more 
of  these  conditions  arises,  because  the  growth 
alone  usually  causes  no  discomfort,  iiulcw 
it  be  very  large.  The  tume&ction  may  be 
considMable,  without  inecmTenienee  or  pu- 
oeptibillty.  The  diagnosis  U  usually  difflenlt 
witiiont  exploration  or  the  radiograph.  With 
the  use  of  the  X  ray  alone  the  character  of 
the  growth  may  not  be  determined.  The  eon- 
ditions  to  be  considered  in  the  order  of  their 
frequency  are:  Unempted  tooth,  osteopbyti^ 
osteosarc(mia,  odcwtoma. 

In  n<m-erupti<m  there  is  aa,  abseaoe  ot  Uie 
tooth,  with  a  corresponding  spaoe  from  child- 
hood on,  witiiout  any  inei«aae  in  size  of  the 
neoplasm.  There  is  seldom  pain  or  tender- 
ness with  or  without  pus.  The  X-ray  diag- 
nosis is  positive,  A  radiograph  of  the  jaw 
in  which  one  or  more  teeth  are  absent  since 
dentition,  would  show  this  condition  in  many 
persons  who  had  never  su^ected  it. 

With  an  osteophyte  tiu  proper  number  of 
teeth  may  or  may  not  be  present.  The  neo- 
plasm may  be  irregular  or  smooth  and  slow 
in  its  growth.  No  special  pain  or  tenderness 
is  felt.  The  X-ray  diagnosis  is  positive.  Os- 
teosarcoma is  rapid  in  its  growth,  with  or 
without  the  proper  number  of  teeth.  There  is 
tenderness  and  pain  on  pressure,  with  early 
softening  of  the  bony  structure  involved.  Ibe 
X  ray  is  unsatisfactory  and  reveals  notiiing 
as  a  rule. 

The  odontoma  rarely  develops  indepen- 
dently of  tooth  tissue,  which  may  be  hut  a 
part  or  all  of  it.  The  tooth  may  or  may  not 
be  seen.  If  visible,  the  exposed  end  may  not 
give  evidence  of  disease;  if  not  risible,  the 
tooth  may  never  have  erupted,  ot  it  may  bs 
in  the  process  of  eruption.    Hie  process  of 
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growth  may  begin  at  any  time  during  fetal 
life  or  after  birth.  The  development  is  slow 
and  usually  painless,  unless  it  be  complicated 
with  an  irregular  surface.  It  usually  occu- 
pies the  crown  of  the  third  molar  before  erup- 
tion, if  that  tooth  is  inTolved. 

Itae  cases  cited  by  the  author  show  that 
operative  interference  is  indicated,  eometiinea 
with  opening  into  the  antrum,  which  is  road- 
ie occupied  granulating  tissue  without 
generation  of  a  fistulous  tract. 

[Revue  G^n^role  de  I'Art  Dentaire,  Paris,  De- 
cember 1908.] 

THE  BELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  OIN- 
GIVO-DENTAL  IRRITATION  AND  RE- 
GIONAL ECZEMA  IK  THE  ADULT.  Bt 
Hensi-Eu.  Cbuob. 

The  infineoce  of  dentition  on  eczema  in 
infanta  has  been  established  beyond  doubt 
The  author  attranpts  to  demonsbrate  the  re- 
lationship between  dentil  irritatitm  and  ec- 
zema in  the  adult,  defining  eczema  as  acute, 
subacute,  itching,  papulo-vascular  or  ulcer- 
ative dermatitis  sometimes  complicated  with 
secondary  inflammation  and  even  chronic 
lidienification.  The  fifteen  cases  observed 
and  treated  by  the  author  led  to  the  following 
dedneUons:  Hie  oistence  of  a  relationship 
between  ecsema  and  dental  lesions  is  ezperi- 
memtally  proved  by  the  recrudescence  of  tiie 


reactions  noted  at  the  level  of  the  eczematous 
plaques,  which  immediately  follows  any  inter- 
vention bearing  upon  the  maxillo-dental  as- 
tern. In  one  case  the  dental  treatment  was 
followed  first  by  pruritis,  then  after  the  see- 
ond  treatment  1^  slight  eczematization;  in 
another  ease  a  difficult  extraction  produced 
immediate  pruritis  and  a  new  eruption.  The 
dental  origin  was  also  proved  by  the  lasting 
subsidence  of  the  reactionary  phenomena 
which  quickly  follow  the  short  recrttdesoenoe 
noted  after  intervention.  In  one  case,  the 
treatmutt  was  inunediately  followed  by  an 
enUirgement  of  the  eczematous  plaque,  which 
improved  rapidly  eighteen  days  after  the  in- 
tervratiott.  Dental  irritation  alone  is  rarely 
the  cause  of  eczema;  generally  other  irrita- 
tive factors,  such  as  dyspepsia,  are  found  at 
the  level  of  the  cutaneous  lesion.  The  exis- 
tence of  eczema  of  dental  origin  can  also  be 
denKmstrated  hy  way  of  therapeutics.  Ee- 
zemata  that  have  been  nnsueoeesfully  treated 
with  bandages  and  salves  will  yield  to  this 
same  treatment  after  dental  treatmoit.  Of 
fifteen  cases  treated  seven  manifested  imme- 
diate improvement  of  the  eczema  and  the  pru- 
ritis, five  were  followed  by  a  reorudesoence 
of  tiie  various  symptoms,  which  sutoided 
rapidly,  three  developed  new  plaques  aronnd 
the  old  lesions  but  disappeared  witiiout  any 
tendency  to  persist. 


PERISCOPE. 


To  Stop  Hiccough.— Have  the  patient  tate 
a  piece  of  sugar  dipped  in  ^^[ar  and  ask 
him  to  chew  it  rapidly  and  swallow,  whkh 
will  immediately  stop  the  hiecongh.  This 
simple  method  never  fails  even  in  case  of 
hysterical  hiccough,  which  ^elds  to  no  other 
'  treatment. — Annales  Dentatrta. 

Which  Teeth  Shall  We  Extract?— (1) 

Abscessed  teeth  posterior  to  the  second  bi* 
enspids,  upper  and  lower,  for  rarely  free 
access  to  the  root-canals  can  be  obtained, 
allovring  of  a  thorough  cleansing  and  pus- 
drainage.  We  cannot  resort  to  alveolotomy 
very  well,  inasmuch  as  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  roots  is  abscessed. 

(2)  All  frail  roots,  decayed  considerably 


below  the  gum  margins — thus  precluding  the 
possibility  of  banding  and  crowning. 

(3)  Where  a  case  is  presoited  with  a  sin- 
gle tooth  on  one  side  of  the  upper  arch,  for 
which  a  denture  is  to  be  made,  I  invariably 
extract  tiiat  tooth.  In  the  lower  arch,  on  the 
contrary,  I  consider  it  nu»t  advisable  to  re- 
tain even  a  single  tooth,  even  though  it  be 
loose,  for,  by  clasping,  sufficient  retention  Is 
given  until  the  patient  becomes  accustomed 
to  wearing  a  denture.  In  this  way,  by  the 
time  the  tooth  necessitates  extraction,  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  mouth  will 
have  become  less  objectionable  to  the  patient. 

(4)  Supernumerary  teeth,  in  or  out  of  the 
arch. 

(6)  Certain    irregularly    erupted  teeUi 
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which  cause  diBflgurement,  aa,  for  erample, 
caniues  which  erupt  only  partially,  allowiiig 
the  bicuapid  and  lateral  to  close  up  the  spaee. 
In  such  cases  we  cannot  readily  bring  the 
"vagrant"  to  its  proper  position,  and  I  adrisa 
extraction. — J.  M.  ScHWAttra,  Odontologiat. 

Open-Bite  MaIoccliistoii.--Of  all  the  forms 
of  malocclusion  the  most  dilBenlt  to  treat 
ia  the  open  bite.  This  condition  is  the  out- 
eonie  of  some  form  of  nasal  obstruction.  Hie 
mouth  ia  kept  open  so  that  the  patient  may 
breathe  more  freely.  This  position  will  sooner 
or  later  change  the  meohaiiieal  action  of  the 
duressor  agent  of  the  mandible,  namely, 
first,  the  platysma  myoides  muscles;  second, 
the  digastric  muade;  third,  the  mylo-hyoid 
muscle;  fourth,  the  genio-hyoid  muscle.  These 
muscles*  assisted  by  gravity,  that  is  by  the 
v^f^t  of  the  jaw,  keep  the  mouth  open, 
while  the  anterior  segment  of  the  temporal 
muscles,  the  museter  muscles,  and  the  inter- 
niU  pteiygoid  muscle  antagonize  the  depres- 
aon  of  tiie  mandible.  This  abnormal  action 
of  tiieae  op^Mung  muscles  will  be  eventually 
instroniental  fn  nhsnglng  the  development  of 
the  mandible.— U.  K.  Vtsxaarnj^  Dental  R«- 
vieio. 

How  to  Make  Gold  Fllllnga.— There  are 
four  fundamental  principles  that  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  in  making  gold  fillings,  or 
indeed  flllings  of  any  kind:  First,  the  out- 
line form;  secondly,  the  resistance  form; 
third,  the  retentive  form,  and  fourth,  the  con- 
venience form. 

The  outline  form  involves  the  doctrine  of 
extension  for  prevention  and  the  esthetic  form. 
If  we  are  to  accept  the  micro-organic  theory 
of  decay,  then  we  must,  if  we  are  to  be 
honest  with  our  patients  and  with  ourselves, 
make  our  fillings  in  such  way  that  the  cause 
of  the  primary  decay  will  not  be  operative 
after  we  have  made  our  filling.  If  we  believe 
that  the  cause  of  the  decay  lies  in  the  in- 
herent weakness  of  the  tooth,  then  it  matters 
little  how  we  prepare  our  cavities,  or  how 
we  fill  the  tooth,  for  if  it  were  so  weak  in 
its  perfection  that  it  could  not  withstand 
caries,  surely  it  will  not  be  able  to  hold  out 
long  after  it  has  been  filled,  even  though  in  a 
perfect  way.  But  we  do  know  that  teeth 
that  have  decayed  and  have  been  filled  in  a 
scientific  manner  have  resisted  the  influence 
of  caries  for  years,  even  though  the  other 
teeth  in  the  same  mouth  have  been  subject 
to  repeated  attacks.  And  we  also  know  that 
fillings  that  have  been  made  without  suffi- 
cient extension  have  repeatedly  failed. 

The  outline  form  also  involves  the  esthetic 
form,  and  it  ia  our  duty  to  make  every  filling 
as  beautiful  as  possible,  or  better,  perhaps, 


as  little  disfiguring  as  possibly  eommenaniTate 
with  the  preservation  of  the  tooth. 

The  resistance  form  is  that  form  that  must 
be  imparted  to  a  oavily  in  order  that  the  filling 
may  be  able  to  resist  the  stress  tiiat  may  be 
brouj^t  npcHi  it  during  mastication;  this 
form  is  to  be  g^ren  to  a  eavi^  after  a  care- 
ful stn^  oi  tlw  occlusion  and  of  the  amount 
and  direction  of  the  stress. 

The  ideal  retentive  form  is  a  square  box, 
and  the  nearer  we  i^iproaeh  this  ideal  the 
mors  nearly  perfect  will  be  our  cavity.  The 
rule  demanda  flat  seats  uid  parallel  walls. 

Hie  convenience  form  ia  a  moat  important 
consideration  in  filling  teeth  with  gold.  For 
we  cannot  perfectly  fiU  a  tooth  wiUi  gold  in 
which  we  cannot  obtain  perfect  access  to  every 
portion  of  the  cavity.— J.  V.  Oonznr,  Dental 
Digest. 

Porcelain  Technique.— After  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  cavity  in  the  manner  required  for 
porcelain  fillings  the  platinum  for  the  naatiix 
should  be  heated  with  a  blowpipe  flame. 
Large  burnishers  are  then  used  together  with 
wet  spunk,  to  partially  adapt  the  platinmn 
to  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  cavity,  aftv 
which  the  matrix  «n  aitu  is  fllled  and  packed 
with  gum  camphor. 

In  approzimal  cavities  a  thin,  spa  tula- like 
instrument  is  forced  between  the  adjoining 
too(h  and  the  gum  camphor.  With  the  gum 
camphor  still  in  the  matrix,  the  matrix  is 
carefully  removed  and  held  over  the  flame, 
thus  burning  out  the  gum  camphor.  It  ii 
advised  to  do  less  jarring  than  was  done  for^ 
merly.  Small  squares  of  blotting  paper  will 
be  found  extremely  useful  to  take  up  the 
excess  of  moisture. 

It  is  also  noted  that  much  re-burnishing 
is  unnecessary  and  that  in  most  cases  the 
porcelain  if  improperly  manipulated  will  pull 
away  from  the  matrix,  but  that  the  latter  is 
seldom  warped;  where  swaged  matrices  are 
used,  the  patient  may  be  dismissed,  provided 
that  the  proper  shade  of  material  is  on  hand, 
and  the  furnace  is  equipped  with  a  pyrometer. 
In  contouring,  the  amount  of  distilled  water 
determines  the  ease  with  which  the  body  may 
be  ahaped  up. 

After  removing  the  matrix  from  the  fin- 
ished filling,  if  necessary,  it  may  be  undercut 
with  small  carborundum  stones  or  wheels, 
but  it  is  recommended  that  the  filling  be  in- 
vested in  wax,  exposing  the  surface  of  the 
filling  which  joins  the  tooth,  including  the 
margins,  and  covering  with  hydrofluoric  acid 
for  a  period  of  from  eight  to  twm^-flve 
minutes,  after  which  the  fllling  must  be 
boiled  in  a  test  tube  in  a  strong  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda.   This  last  procedure  is 
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of  the  utmost  Importanse,  as  m  mere  wuhing 
of  the  filling  vill  not  Btop  the  action  qI  the 
add.  The  filling  or  restoration  may  then  be 
eemented  in  the  uanal  manner. — Cabboll  H. 
Fbink.  Dental  Brief. 

To  Improve  the  Color  of  Pink  Rubber. 
— ^Tike  a  pieee  of  absorbent  eotton,  saturate 
U  witli  sulfuric  acid,  and  rub  It  over  the 
prosthetic  rubber  piece  nntU  it  is  black.  Wash 
off  every  trace  of  the  acid.  The  resulting 
eolor  is  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  natural 
gams. — ^J!>e  Laboratoire  «(  I«  Progria  Dentain. 

Pressure  Anestheda.— In  applying  pres- 
sure anesthesia  through  the  opening  made  or 
otherwise,  and  without  any  special  instrument 
or  syringe^  follow  these  instructions;  Bore 
a  hole  with  a  small  bur  through  tiie  enamel 
at  some  convenient  point,  pre^rably  at  the 
nedc  of  the  tooth.  With  a  bit  of  cotton  fill 
the  hole  loosely,  and  then  saturate  the  cot- 
ton with  the  corain  solution  and  keep  it  pro- 
teeted  from  saliva.  Then  sUck  a  small  ball 
of  gutta-percha  on  the  broad  flat  foce  of  an 
amalgam  plugger  Mid,  warming  just  a  trifle, 
push  it  down  over  the  hole  as  hard  as  yon  mn. 
After  a  moment  the  bole  may  be  drilled 
deeper,  and  if  sensitivity  is  reached,  the  oper- 
ation must  be  repeated  as  often  as  neoeuuy. 

On  reaching  the  pulp  an  exploration  will 
quickly  determine  whether  it  is  numb  all 
throu^  or  not;  if  not  the  same  modiM  oper- 
omK  may  be  repeated,  carrying  the  anesthe- 
sia as  much  farther  as  required. — ^R.  B.  ToL- 
IXB,  Dental  Digest. 

The  ProdBCtlon  of  Baenui  by  Salol  In 
Dentifrices.— -Until  about  twenty  years  ago 
tooth-powders  consisted  chie^  of  chalk,  soap, 
orris-root,  euttie-fldt  bone,  and  other  mechan- 
ical agents  slii^tly  aromatized  with  vuious 
^eaaantly  tasting  oils,  and  were  used  sole^ 
OB  aeoonnt  <d  titeir  mechanical  properties. 
With  the  introduction  of  salol,  the  peroxide, 
oil  of  wintergreeo,  and  other  antisqrtic  agents 
it  became  the  fashion  to  incorporate  them 
with  the  older  bases,  and  in  the  case  of  salol 
particularly  a  large  demand  was  soon  created 
for  a  liquid  dentifrioe  from  which  an  anti- 
septic  rather  than  a  mechanical  effect  was 
obtained.  At  the  present  time  salol,  or  a 
by-product  In  its  manufacture,  is  probably  the 
diief  cimstitnest  of  most  dentifrices,  and  it 
is  contained  in  mai^  tooth-powders.  It  is 
of  interest,  however,  to  draw  ^tention  to  the 
fact  that  salol  occasionally  causes  more  or 
less  serions  ineonvenfences  when  used  in  this 
manner.  As  pointed  out  by  M.  Dnbrenilh  in 
the  Journal  de  MMeoine  do  Bordmua,  denti- 
frices  containing  salol  frequently  produce 


eoEcma  on  the  lips  and  in  the  bikccal  eavityi 
extending  at  tinies  over  the  face  beyond  the 
lips  and  causing  unsightly  s^pearance  and 
local  irritaticm.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary 
for  the  patient  to  cease  to  use  dentifrices  con- 
taining salol,  and  if  this  be  done  the  symp- 
toms will  soon  disappear.  Salol  readily  splits 
up  in  contact  with  moisture  into  salicylic 
aeid  and  phenol,  and  without  doubt  it  is  to 
those  eonstitumts  individual^  that  it  owes 
its  antiseptic  properties.  The  liberation  of 
comparatively  large  quantities  of  these  anti- 
septics in  tiie  mouth  in  the  free  state,  when 
repeated  once  a  day  or  more  frequently,  is 
therefore  liable  to  produce  unpleasant  conse- 
quences.— Lancet. 

Causes  and  Etiology  of  Pericementltla. 
— Broadly  speaking,  the  predisposing  causes 
of  pericementitis  are  such  conditions  as 
Jeopardize  the  integrity  of  the  dental  pulp. 
To  enumerate  these  conditions'  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  as  agents  producing  inju- 
rious influence,  I  would  mention  as  the  most 
prolific  source  the  molecular  disintegration  of 
tooth  tissue;  the  too  close  proximity  of  a  fill- 
ing material;  traumatism  such  aa  produced 
by  a  blow,  or  in  consequence  of  regulating 
operations ;  loss  of  an  antagonising  tooth  and 
the  injudicious  use  of  arsenous  acid.  The 
agents  which  induce  injurious  influences  on 
the  pericementum,  producing  pockets  or  spaces 
between  the  alveolar  wall  and  the  root  of  the 
tooth,  are  deposits  of  salivary  calculus,  ill- 
fltting  mechanical  appliances,  overhanging 
portions  of  fillings,  and  aiqr  foreign  substance 
that  becomes  lodged  between  the  gum  tissue 
and  the  neck  of  the  tooth.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  we  have  these  influences  acting 
thrcm^  the  circulation  In  oonaequence  of  a 
general  functional  or  nutritional  disturtiance, 
which  in  turn  Induces  an  impairment  of 
the  resistive  forces  of  the  pericemental  tissues. 
It  is  a  well-known  elinioal  fact  that  there  are 
many  more  occurrences  of  acuto  pericemen- 
titis during  the  period  when  oc^ds  are  preva- 
lent. It  is  mdisputable  that  this  common 
malady,  whidi  is  a  disease  of  the  respiratory 
tract,  reduces  the  vital  resistance  of  the  tis- 
sues, predisposing  them  to  the  action  of  pyo- 
genic organisms  which  flnd  their  way  to  the 
weakened  parts  through  the  circulation. 
This  observation  is  supported  by  Scherer's 
investigation,  the  results  of  which  he  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  and  which  are  to  the 
effect  that  eertoin  climatic  and  atmosjdierie 
conditions  induce  systemic  conditions  which 
favor  the  development  of  the  diploooccus  pneu- 
monic While  much  light  has  been  shed  on 
the  etiology  of  pericementitis,  there  still  re- 
mains much  to  be  e]q»lained.   We  know  from 
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clinical  experience  and  observation  that  the 
larger  percentage  of  pericemental  disturb- 
ances may  be  traced  to  putrescent  pulp  tissue, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  ia  that  type  of 
the  disease  which  is  most  difficult  to  treat,  as 
far  as  alleviating  the  pain  is  concerned,  that 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  perceptible  local  con- 
dition. We  ascribe  its  cause  to  disease-breed- 
ing organisms  resching  the  perioemental  tis- 
sues throu^  the  circulation. — J.  CL&BBiroB 
Saltas,  DmtUeM  Magoirine. 

Conditions    Indicating    Bandins*  — 

Whether  a  crown  should  be  banded  or  not, 
depends  on  the  following  conditions :  First — 
Are  the  guma  and  mouth  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion^ Second — Zs  it  a  normal  occlusion  or 
notT  Third — What  is  the  condition  of  the 
root;  will  it  present  a  solid  end  for  the  crown 
to  come  against,  and  is  Uie  enamel  that  ex- 
tends under  the  gum  and  will  be  Ititt  if  the 
root  is  not  banded,  in  good  condition  entirely 
around  the  end  of  the  root,  and  is  it  covered 
by  perfectly  healthy  gum  T  Fourth — What  ia 
the  location  of  the  tooth  in  th«  mouth?— E. 
li.  Beax,  Dentist's  Magaeine. 

Urine  Analyds  In  Pyorriie*  Alveolarls. 

— I  have  lately  been  impressed  the  coin- 
cidence of  pyorrhea  alveolaris  and  sugar  and 
albumin  in  the  urine,  and  the  disappearance 
of  these  symptoms  when  the  condition  of  the 
teeth  was  cured.  I  am  ooUeeting  two  hun- 
dred cases  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris,  with  urine 
analysis  before  and  after  the  pyorrhea  is 
cured.  I  wish  to  ask  other  praetititmen  who 
are  interested  in  this  subject,  to  kindly  send 
me  any  results  which  they  have  in  the  same 
line,  that  is,  when  then^  &id  sugar  and  albu- 
min in  the  urine,  will  they  have  the  teeth  in- 
vestigated and  find  out  how  many  of  such  pa- 
tients have  pyorrhea  alveolaris  T  This  is  a 
subject  of  interest  to  all  of  us,  and  I  am  sure 
the  results  will  amply  repay  us  for  tiie  trouble 
involved.— WnxiAH  Mabtut  Biohabm,  Jour. 
Amer.  Med.  Aatodation. 

Dental  Caries  and  Dyspepsia.— One  of 

the  most  common  causes  of  aberrant  dyspep- 
sia is  that  which,  for  some  extraordinary 
reason,  is  most  commonly  overlooked;  so 
oonunon  is  it,  indeed,  that  one  feels  almost 
ashamed  to  mention  it.  I  mean  dental  caries. 
The  teaching  of  the  schools,  and  I  say  this 
without  any  implied  reflection,  tends  to  the 
too  exeluaiva  cultivation  of  the  obscure  in 
diagnosis  and  the  heroic  in  treatment,  wiUi 
the  sad  result  that  the  obvious  and  eommtm- 
sensieal  become  overlooked.  Thus  it  happens 
that  patients  are  snspeeted  to  he  suffering 
from  cancer,  gastric  ulcer,  esophageal  stric- 


ture, hepatie,  pancreatic,  and  even  splenic 
disease,  when  a  few  visits  to  a  competent 
dentist  will  cause  the  disappearance  of  all 
their  symptoms.  We  talk  glibly  of  the  gasteo- 
intestinal  toxins  and  their  nefarious  conse- 
quences, but  we  appear  to  think  of  them 
as  lurking  brigand-Uke  in  the  inaoceesible 
rugae  of  the  small  intestine,  when  their  real 
habitat  is  the  commonplace  cave  of  a  decaying 
motar.  That  "waehing  in  Jordan"  should 
never  be  a  popular  proceeding  with  patients 
is  comprehensible,  because  paUents  ars  gut- 
tnllj  in  an  epte  mood;  but  why  doctors 
shoidd  avoid  it  as  a  prescription  is  less  ob- 
rious.  That  the  avoidance  frequently  impairs 
professional  credit  is  a  mattw  of  commoa 
experience.— IdoiTABD  Wnxuics,  HotpiuU. 

The  Production  of  "Black  Tongne**  by 
Hydrogen  Dloxid. — 'The  pathol(^cal  condi- 
tion known  as  "black  tongue"  appears  to  be 
due  to  various  causes,  some  of  which  have 
not  yet  been  determined.  When  found  in 
eases  of  glycosuria  it  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
action  of  parasites,  particularly  sacchar- 
omyces  lingua  pilosa.  In  a  recent  number  of 
Lea  Nouv«aua  Remidea  it  has  been  shown  \(j 
M.  L.  Bizard  that  in  many  cases  this  phe- 
nomenon is  caused  by  the  use  of  hydrogen 
dioxid  as  a  mouth-vrash.  He  cites  the  case  <A 
a  smoker  who  used  a  mouth-wash  daily  for 
eight  days  consisting  of  a  tablespoonful  of 
hydrogen  dioxid  in  half  a  glassful  of  warm 
mter.  A  mariEcd  blaetoiing  was  then  found 
OB  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  tongue,  but  on 
ceasing  the  use  of  the  mouth-wash,  the  color- 
atitm  disappeared  in  a  few  days.  The  patimt 
was  in  good  health  except  that  an  exami- 
nation of  the  tongue  showed  that  the  lingual 
papillsB  were  hypertrophied.  The  same  effect 
was  produced  in  the  case  of  two  patie<nta 
undergoing  mercurial  treatment  by  the  injec- 
tion of  gray  oil,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  rins- 
ing the  mouth  with  hydrogen  dioxid.  It  was 
at  first  thought  that  the  color  was  due  to 
the  action  of  the  hydrogen  dioxid  on  the  mer- 
curial saliva,  but  hydn^ien  dioxid  alone,  as 
has  been  shown,  may  produce  the  same  effeet. 
As  hydrogen  dioxid  has  now  come  into  general 
use  as  a  mouth-wash  these  observa1i<au  are  of 
great  interest  and  value.  Apart  frran  tki 
bladcening  of  the  tongue  whieh  may  nsnlt 
from  a  too  free  use  <A  the  preparation,  the 
question  arises  whether  the  general  employ- 
ment of  antiseptic  mouth-washes  and  denti- 
frices is  adrisable  in  healthy  persons.  When 
decay  is  known  to  exist  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  moderate  use  of  antieeptie  agents  tends  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  invading  organisms. 
But  when  the  mouth  is  in  a  healthy  cmdltion 
it  would  seem  preferable  to  rely  upon  dean* 
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lin«8B  rather  than  on  antiseptics.  The  bacte- 
rial flora  oi  the  mouth  may  contain  organisms 
that  naturally  tend  to  preserve  it  in  a  healthy 
condition,  but  the  continued  use  of  antiseptics 
is  calculated  to  destroy  favorable  as  well  as 
harmful  bacteria. — Lanoet. 

Discoloration  of  the  Teeth  and  Its  Treat- 
ment.— A  most  efficient  and  safe  bleaching 
liquid  is  Merck's  perhydrol  of  100  per  cent, 
which  yields  excellent  results.  The  decayed 
dentin  in  the  crown  and  in  the  canal  is  re- 
moved, preferably  with  excavators  of  gold  or 
platinum.  If  ordinary  excavators  are  used, 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  oxidize. 
The  cavity  is  frequently  rinsed  with  magnesia 
water.  Cotton  saturated  in  perhydrol  is 
placed  into  the  cavity  and  sealed  in  with 
oxycblorid  cement,  repeating  this  operation 
daily.  The  flask  which  contains  the  perhydrol 
is  covered  with  wax  up  to  the  neck;  it  must 
be  sealed  with  molten  wax  after  every  use, 
and  kept  in  a  cool  place  inside  the  metallic 
tube  in  which  it  is  sold. — QonzALBZ  Kuut, 
La  Odontolog^a. 

The  Dittmar  Method  of  Making  a  Cast 
Oirid-Shell  Crown.— A  band  of  34-gage  24-k. 
gold  is  made  and  accurately  fitted  to  the  pre- 
pared root  in  the  usual  way.  Thirty-four 
ga{^  pure  gold  is  used  because  it  is  thin 
enough  and  soft  enough  to  be  moat  accurately 
modeled  to  the  form  of  the  root,  which  is  ex- 
tremely  important.  If  the  stump  has  been 
trimmed  up  to  a  slight  taper,  as  it  should 
be,  the  84-gage  gold  will  stretch  a  little  and 
thus  hug  the  root  closely  beneath  the  gum 
margins.  • 

This  band  is  now  slit  down  the  sides  in 
numerous  places  equal  in  depth,  bo  that  when 
the  divisions  are  turned  in  to  the  center, 
lapping  one  over  the  other  at  that  point,  the 
top  is  closed.  Or  if  preferred  the  band  may 
be  capped  by  soldering  on  a  flat  piece  at 
the  right  height  to  allow  for  the  addition 
of  the  occlusal  thickness  and  the  cusps. 
WbeA  this  has  been  accurately  adjusted  to 
the  stomp,  add  on  to  the  top  enough  model- 
ing ocnnpound  to  get  a  good  bite,  together 
with  contact  of  the  approximating  teeth.  The 
crown  should  come  away  with  the  modeling 
wax,  then  fitted  exactly  in  place.  If  not  it 
must  he  removed  from  the  stump  and  care- 
fully adjusted  in  the  compound. 

This  ^ell  should  then  be  filled  up  with  the 
silieate  easting  investment,  and  the  rest  with 
plaster  as  usually  in  making  up  articulating 
models.  Having  secured  articulating  models, 
aoftm  and  remove  the  modeling  compound  and 
then  with  a  small  brush  oil  the  plaster  mar- 


gin around  the  crown,  also  the  sides  of  the 
approximating  teeth. 

The  next  step,  after  the  gold  is  entirely 
clean,  is  to  build  up  a  top  and  lateral  contour 
with  Taggart  or  other  suitable  inlay  wax. 
This  is  readily  done  by  having  the  wax  melted 
in  a  little  dish  and  applying  it  with  a  fine 
camel'fl-hair  brush  to  the  thickness  desired  on 
all  sides  and  on  top  of  the  gold.  Then  by 
closing  the  articulator  with  the  warmed  wax 
the  impress  or  bite  is  token  of  the  occluding 
teeth,  and  the  necessary  carving  and  occlusal 
shaping  up  may  be  done;  also  the  contouring 
on  all  sides,  painting  on  more  wax  or  trim- 
ming away  and  smoothing  and  polishing  up 
until  a  perfect  tooth  model  is  formed  ovea  the 
gold  shell.  None  of  the  wax  should  impinge 
on  the  plaster.  The  oil  is  applied  to  prevent 
the  wax  that  may  accidently  touch  the  plaster 
from  sticking. 

The  adjoining  teeth  may  then  be  broken 
away,  leaving  the  crown  model  standing  alone. 
The  approximal  surfaces  should  be  painted 
with  a  thin  layer  of  wax  to  insure  correct 
contact  after  flniahing  the  gold.  If  this  is  not 
done  the  crown  might  be  a  little  too  narrow 
approximally.  It  is  better  to  have  too  much 
than  too  little. 

The  more  smoothly  our  model  is  finished  up 
and  polished,  the  better  the  cast  will  be. 
The  model  con  then  be  sawed  off  from  the 
plaster,  and  is  ready  for  investment  after  in- 
serting the  sprue  at  the  most  available  point. 
The  shell  of  course  remains  in  the  model,  and 
the  molten  gold  takes  the  place  of  the  dis- 
appearing wax. 

When  this  crown  is  finished,  it  is  about  as 
perfect  as  it  can  be  made,  having  a  very  thin 
edge  to  pass  between  the  gum  margin  with 
gradually  thickening  walla  at  the  occlusal 
portion.  Twenty-two  karat  gold  should  be 
used  for  the  costing,  as  it  Is  harder  and 
more  durable. 

A  crown  made  in  this  way  contains  a  great 
deal  more  gold  than  o  shell  crown  made  of 
plate  in  the  old  way;  it  is  worth  more  in- 
trinsically and  artistically,  and  a  good  price 
should  be  charged  for  it. 

For  bridge  supports  such  a  crown  is  far 
superior  in  strength  to  the  old-style  shell 
erowns  which  being  thin-plate  yield  more  or 
leas  under  stress.  Any  cast  crowns  are  supe- 
rior in  this  respect.  There  is  no  springing  and 
yielding  in  the  heavy  work  that  may  be  put 
upon  them.  Such  a  weakness  in  the  usual 
shell  crown  has  been  the  cause  of  many  o 
failure  in  bridge  work;  besides  the  old-style 
crown  lacks  in  close  adaptation  to  the  shape 
of  the  root — ^R.  B.  Tuu^,  American  Dental 
Journal. 
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Dental  Caries  Is  Andent  History.— It  is 
frequently  assumed  that  the  extreme  fre- 
quency of  dental  carles  is  a  purely  modem 
phenomenon  generally  attributed  to  "modem 
dieteUes"  or  to  '*the  changes  which  the  food 
of  man  has  nndeigone  during  the  last  few 
centuries."  Attenti<m  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  6000  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  pyra- 
mid builders,  dental  caries  and  alveolar 
abscesses  were  at  least  as  common  am<mg 
the  adult  aristocracy  of  Egypt  as  they  are  in 
Europe  today,  although  dental  caries  was  rare 
among  the  people  of  lower  social  status  and 
almost  unknown  in  children.  Among  Beveral 
thousand  children  found  in  ancient  Egyptian 
graTCs,  only  three  instances  of  caries  in  decid- 
uous teeUi  were  observed. — Q.  Elliot  Siam, 
(Oaira^  Egypt).— LoiHWt. 

Chief  CoulderatioM  In  the  Deaigning  or 
Planning  9f  Dentnrea. — (1)  Size,  color,  and 
type  of  tooth,  and  gum  (if  any),  (a)  Stme- 
tural  kind  of  tooth:  pin,  tube,  diatoric,  gum 
toothf  ete.  (b)  Matwlal  of  gum:  porceUin, 
Tulcanite,  eellnloid.  (2)  Position  of  teeth, 
for  highest  efficieni^  pneticable.  (a)  Near- 
ness  to  normal  poutions,  relative  to  one  an- 
other  in  the  same  jaw,  and  to  those  in  the 
opposing  jaw  (bite),  (b)  Completeness  of 
illusion  at  oonrarsatiDnal  distance.  (3)  Ma- 
terial required  for  a  base-plate;  considering 
cbiefly  hannlessness,  stiaagth,  dnrabillfy, 
cost  (a)  MeUU  Gold,  dental  alloy,  eto.  (b) 
Plastic:  vulcanite  celluloid,  (e)  Combina- 
tions of  above.  (4)  Stabilily  or  retentitm. 
(a)  Adhesion  from  surfece  tension  and  suc- 
tion, (b)  Attachment  to  teeth  and  roots  1^ 
clasps,  etc  (o)  Spiral  springs,  etc.  (6) 
General  design  or  form  of  the  denture,  (a) 
Outline  of  posterior  and  gum  margins,  (b) 
Treatment  of  snrfaces.  (c)  Application  oi 
ornament. — ^D.  M.  Shaw,  Dental  Record. 

Symptoms  of  Nitrous  Oidd  Anesthesia 
for  Extraction  of  Tec^.— Before  starting 
anesthesia  with  nitroi.8  oxid  the  nasal  in- 
haler is  placed  upon  the  patient's  forehead, 
where  it  is  held  by  an  elastic  baud  passing 
around  the  head;  the  mouth-prop  is  put  in 
position,  and  the  anesthetic  started  with  the 
facial  inhaler,  the  f^mptoms  being  carefully 
watched,  which  will  aj^war  as  follows:  (1) 
Drowsiness  with  i^anosis.  (2)  Inability  to 
control  voluntary  muscles,  as  evidenced  1^  the 
fact  that  the  patient  cannot  open  the  eye  when 
requested  to  do  so,  though  the  effort  may  be 
apparent.  (8)  Excitement  in  some  nOTous 
cases.  (4)  Loss  of  conjunctival  reflex.  This 
symptom  cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  often  it 
will  be  al»ent,  in  which  case  it  is  well  to  raise 
the  paUenfa  arm,  which  will  drop  inert  or 
show  eridenoe  of  toxic  spasm,   iniese  symp* 


toms  indicate  that  surgical  anesthesia  has  en- 

Boed;  however,  the  experienced  anesthetist 
is  mora  apt  to  be  guided  1^  the  patients 
breatiiing  than  by  any  other  sjnnptom.  Ster- 
torous breathing,  caused  by  relantioa  of  the 
velum  palati,  is  also  an  indication  tiimt  rar- 
gical  anesthesia  has  rasned. — Aw.ym  w. 
Hail,  Bur. 

Qold  Dentures. — To  make  a  double-plate 
gold  denture  secure  a  fusible  metal  die  from 
the  impression;  on  this  die  swage  a  30-gage 
gold  plate;  solder  the  finishing  wire  to  the 
edge.  This  plate  is  then  used  as  a  soft  metal 
base-plate  until  the  teeth  are  articulated,  end 
all  contouring  of  the  wax  is  finished.  Then 
slightly  oil  the  lingual  suriace  and  pour  a 
plaster  core  into  it;  when  set,  remove  the  core, 
make  a  matrix  of  plaster  of  Paris  around  it, 
and  pour  fusible  metal  over  it.  This  gives  a 
die  of  the  lingual  suriace  of  the  denture,  into 
which  the  second  or  top  plate  is  swaged. 

The  last  plate  swaged  is  then  placed  in 
position,  and  the  case  flasked  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  alteration  in  the  bite.  The  plate* 
are  then  removed  from  the  flask  and  soldered. 
The  top  plate  should  be  left  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  shorter  than  the  bottom  plate,  as  this 
leaves  a  ledge  at  the  distel  end  upon  which 
pieces  of  solder  are  laid.  Betaining  tags  arc 
then  soldered  to  the  buccal  and  labial  surfaces 
to  give  attachment  to  the  rubber;  it  is  agaia 
placed  in  the  flask,  and  the  case  is  ready  to  be 
packed,  vulcaniasd,  and  finished. — ^W.  A.  Cbr- 
mr,  Odontoblaet. 

Model  of  a  RemovmUe  Bridge— In  ease 
of  a  lower  denture  In  which  tbe  left  molars, 
tiie  second  bicuspid,  and  lateral  indaor  are  to 
be  restored,  and  in  which  the  lower  left  first  j 
bicuspid  is  partiy  attacked  by  caries,  the  fol-  1 
lowing  method  of  buildiog  a  removable  bridge  | 
is  reeommoided:  The  fliat  bicuspid  is  pre- 
pared and  fitted  with  a  crown  that  consists 
of  two  parts — a  fixed  base  and  a  sliding  hood. 
The  surface  of  the  fixed  base  has  two  crossed 
grooves,  one  disto-mesial  the  other  bncfio-lin- 
gual.  The  sliding  hood  is  attadied  to  the 
base  hj  the  bucco-lingnal  groove,  whidi  is 
deeply  dovetailed.  The  dlsto-merial  groovy 
which  is  deeper  than  the  bncoo-lingual  groove, 
has  a  passage  for  the  pin  which  holds  the 
metal  bridge  to  which  three  tube  teeth— 
<me  bicuspid  and  two  molars — are  attached, 
^e  bridge  plate  is  fitted  with  a  ssmteircnlsr 
rii^  wideli  embracing  the  necks  of  the  first 
bicuspid  and  the  efaine  on  the  lingnal  side 
supporte  an  incisor  tube  tooth.  After  the  ap- 
parattw  is  in  place,  the  pin  of  the  bridge  ii 
inserted  in  the  disto-mesial  groove  of  the 
first  bicuspid,  and  the  crown  hood  is  fastened 
into  the  dovetail  of  the  bncco-lingual  groove. 
— DoUAT,  BihUogn^ie  Denteire. 
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HINTS,  QUERIES,  AND  COMMENTS. 


DANGER  IN  HANBLING  HY- 
DBOFI^VOBIC  ACIB. 

To  THE  EdiTOB  of  THB  DtKTAL  OoBMOS  : 

5ir,— Your  varning  in  a.  recent  editorial 
on  the  dangen  of  handling  hydroflnorio  acid 
leads  me  to  request  publication  of  raj  experi- 
enee  vith  this  drug.  In  pouring  out  the  acid 
from  the  wax  bottle  into  a  small  platinum 
dish  wherein  I  was  accustomed  to  place  gold 
inlays  recently  cast,  to  clean  them,  I  ao- 
cidently  got  a  little  of  the  acid  under  a 
flngemail.  Hie  pain  was  almost  unbearable, 
and  continued  to  become  worse,  although  med- 
ical aid  was  sought  and  a  number  of  different 
Tranediea  tried.  In  loddng  orar  mj  mediolBes 
for  a  remedy  I  finally  sighted  a  can  of  anti- 
phlogistine,  and  as  it  promised  at  least  a  cool- 
iag  effect  for  a  time,  the  finger  was  tlirust 
into  thin.  The  pain  ceased  almost  instantly 
and  did  not  recur.  The  finger  was  kept  in 
this  for  about  ten  mlmiteB.  Subsequently 
a  darkened  spot  showed  under  the  nail,  in- 
dicating where  the  acid  had  taken  effect,  but 
no  further  trouble  has  occurred.  I  now  keep 
the  acid  in  a  wide-mouthed  hard  rubber  jar 
with  a  screw  cap — a  traveler's  inkstand  I 
bdiere  it  is — and  drop  my  inlays  into  that 
BBtil  the  desired  effect  has  been  obtained. 
Respectfully  yours, 

E.  S.  FUIXEB, 

Piqva,  Ohio. 

TOXSII<UTIS  AND  TEMPOBABT 
ANKTIiOSIS  FROM  MAIiPOSIiD 
THIRD  MOLAR. 

A  LMBT  eame  into  my  office  to  have  her 
teeth  examined;  she  could  not  open  her  mouth 
more  than  half  its  width.  Upon  examina- 
tion, I  found  the  upper  right  third  molar 
mipting  with  the  occlusal  surface  toward 
the  ehedc,  and  almost  entirely  covered  with 
hi^^y  inflamed  gum  tissue,  with  muscular 
■ifiieaionft  taking  place,  causing  stiffening  of 
the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  and  en- 
krgement  of  the  right  tonsil. 

A  history  of  the  case  revealed  periodical 
attacks  of  tonsillitis. 


Under  sonmoform  I  extracted  the  offend- 
ing member  and  broke  up  the  adhesions.  The 
inflammatitm  soon  subsided  and  the  stiffoi- 
ing  disappeared.  Sight  months  have  now 
passed  without  a  single  recurrence  of  the 
tonsillitis. 

OUnfiaood,  Va. 


N.  B.  Fbbnoh. 


OFnCB  HTGIBNE. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  field  has  been 
covered  before,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
well  to  bring  up  occasionally  this  very  need- 
ful and  always  timely  tiion^t. 

Can  we  not  often  plead  guilty  of  oegligoice 
in  this  particular,  even  the  best  of  us?  To 
begin  with,  Do  we  always  have  the  cleanest 
of  offices?  Are  not  the  walls  hung  with 
bric-a-brac  from  one  year  to  another  without 
thoroughly  cleansing?  Do  we  not  often  hang 
upon  our  walls  diplomas  and  other  cut-and- 
dried  objects,  and  in  the  center  of  the  recep- 
tion taUe  a  mieroscope— for  whose  educa- 
tion, ours  or  the  patients' T  It  certainly  looks 
as  if  it  Vrere  to  impress  our  patients,  and  if 
they  thought  about  it  at  all  it  would  strike 
them  as  a  queer  ornament.  Througb  the 
summers  fnr  rugs  and  the  same  old  winter 
carpets  still  mnain  on  the  same  germ-laden 
floor. 

Speaking  of  diplomas,  tiiey  ue  all  right  In 
their  place,  in  tin  cans.  Do  you  im^ne  that 
a  patient  «ijoys  looking  at  them  or  at  cheap 
lithographs?  Let  us  realize  this,  and  we  will 
all  have  a  house-cleaning  which  will  relegate 
this  rubbish  to  the  dust-heap,  where  it  pro- 
perly belongs.  After  getting  our  ofiloes  clean, 
including  walls  and  floors,  let  us  see  ttiat  we 
have  ventilation,  not  drafts.  Of  all  the  sins 
on  the  professional  calendar,  bad  air  Is  the 
worst.  Fresh  air  entirely  excluded  I  And 
especially  when  there  are  three  or  four  doc- 
tors occupying  the  same  offices  at  different 
hours  does  the  need  for  ventilation  become 
imperative. 

If  windows  cannot  be  raised  or  lowered, 
there  are  ventilators  to  be  had  so  arranged 
that  air  can  come  in  and  out  without  any 
draft.    All  h(wpitala  and  well-ventilated  of- 
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flees  have  this  precaution.  The  doctor  then 
cornea  in  for  the  most  rigid  cleanliness  as 
regards  himself,  especially  the  smokers.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  to  me  bow  the  physi- 
cian or  specialist  in  surgery  can  possibly 
smoke  during  office  hours.  This  habit,  if 
indulged  in,  should  be  done  at  home,  where 
their  comfort  cannot  be  disturbed  and  where 
no  one  can  object.  Professional  men  and 
women  should  strive  haid  for  this  worthy  and 
laudable  object  in  our  offices,  as  men  will 
thoughtlessly  come  into  women's  offices  smok- 
ing, and  seem  surprised  when  asked  to  laj 
aside  the  weed. 

Next  in  order  an  office  coat  and  dean  hands 
and  emooth  faces  are  requisite.  Are  we  ask- 
ing too  much  when  we  ask  clean  minds  f 

The  next  step,  clean  instruments,  sterilized, 
and  especially  in  minor  operations  on  nose 


and  throat,  also  teeth;  the  absorbent  cotton, 
instead  of  being  thrown  on  the  floor  should  be 
immersed  in  water,  a  receptacle  being  near  st 
hand  for  that  purpose.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  fellow  worker  use  a  vessel  for  thb 
purpose,  thereby  doing  away  with  tiie  usual 
unsightly  eott<m-cateher  or  instead  of  throw- 
ing over  the  floor  cotton  dressings  laden  witii 
the  diseases  of  the  mouth,  nose,  and  throat. 

It  is  said  by  an  old  writer  and  philoBOjAn, 
that  "The  first  impression  should  be  good," 
if  not,  the  second  will  not  be  likely  to  follow; 
and  as  cleanliness  is  eertainljr  noct  to  godU- 
ness,  we  can  preach  as  good  a  gospel  in  our 
offices  as  the  minister*  in  their  pulpits,  and  so 
help  toward  that  grand  time  when  we  dull 
eliminate  sin,  disease,  and  death. 

FiANCis  G.  CaoDOK,  D.D.S. 

Atlanta,  Oa. 


SOCIETY  NOTES  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


DSNTAX  SOCIETY  MEETIKG8  i 
March,  April,  and  May. 
MABCH. 

Fox  RIVEE  VALiar  (Wis.)  DrUTAi.  So- 
ciETT.    Fond  du  Lac.    March  9th. 

National  Dental  Association.  Birming- 
ham, Ala.   Four  days:  March  SOth  to  April 

^  APRIL. 

Akebioan  Dentax  SocmnT  or  Eubope. 
Wiesbaden,  Ger.  Three  days:  April  8th,  10th, 
and  12th. 

CoNiraonoDT  Sun  Dental  AsaociATiON. 
Waterbnry.  Two  days:  April  20th  and  21st 
Eastern  Exntuokt  Decttal  Aflsoauiroir. 

Ashland.    April  30th. 

Louisiana  State  Dental  Sochtt.  New 
Orleans.  Three  days :  April  28tlL  to  SOth. 

MAY. 

Alabama  Dental  Abboollttok.  Anniston. 
May  11th. 

AnKANSAfl    Dental    Assooiation.  Hot 
Springs.   Three  days:  May  26th  to  28th. 
iLUNOia  State  Dental  SociErT.  Danville. 

Four  days:  May  11th  to  14th. 

Iowa  State  Dental  Societt.  Des  Moines. 
Three  days:  May  4th  to  6th. 

Kentdckt   State   Dental  Association. 


Crab  Orchard  Springs.  Three  daya:  May  17tk 

to  10th. 

Lake  Ebie  (Pa.)  Dental  Assogiatkin. 
Cambridge  Springs.  Three  d^:  May  18th 
to  20th. 

Mississippi  Dental  AaaoaiAxnnr.  Natehss. 
Three  days:  May  11th  to  13th. 

Nebraska  State  Dental  Soomr.  Lincoln. 
Three  days:  May  18th  to  20th. 

New  York  State  Dental  Societt.  Al- 
bany.  Two  days:  May  8th  and  9th. 

Tennessee  Staiv  Dental  Associateon. 
Memphis.   Three  d^:  May  2fith  to  27th. 

Vebicqnt  State  Dental  Sooarr.  Bnt- 
land.  Three  days:  May  10th  to  21st. 

Examiners*  Meetings. 

Illinois  Boabd  of  ExAMnnEBs.  Chicago. 

June  10th. 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Seqistration. 
Boston,    March  3d  to  6th. 

Minnesota  Board  or  ExAumEBS.  Min- 
neapolis.  March  0th. 

New  Jbbset  Board  or  Beoutbation. 
Trenton.   July  6th  to  8th. 

Tennessee  Board  or  Bxavzhxbb.  Nask- 
yille.    May  18th  to  21st. 

Texas  Boabd  or  ExAicmBS.  Waco.  Jvm 
14th. 
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SOCZBTT  KOTES  AX 
FIFTH  TNTKSNXTIONAL  BEK- 


BttrUa*  Gamamr*  Avsut  tS-SS,  190O. 


Tbk  Fifth  International  Dental  Congreu 
vill  be  held  in  the  BeiehstagsgeULnde  (HouMS 
of  Farliameiit). 

The  Hon.  President  of  the  oongiOM  is  Ge- 
hdmrat  Prof.  Dr.  WAunnii  direetor  of  the 
Knt  Anatomical  IsBtitute. 

Honorary  members — ^Dr.  Naumanw,  chief  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Kulttiamini*- 
teriomj  Geheimrat  Prof.  Dr.  EnoHHia. 

Ihe  huflineM  of  the  congreea  Is  conducted 
bj  the  following  committees: 

1.  Committee  on  Oi^^ization. 

2.  Berlin  Local  Committee. 

S.  Chairmen  of  the  different  Sections. 
(1)  COHiann  on  OBOAmzATSON. 

Tbe  Committee  on  Organization  cooBicts  of 
mteen  members. 

President — Privy  Councillor  Prof.  Dr. 
Wauhwf»  ManeheOf  Briennerstr.  47. 

7iM-prmidm(t— Pxof.  Dook,  MJ>^  Berlin, 
FdtMlanwrstr.  118.  Prof.  HaE£»  Berlin,  LQt- 
Knratr.  53.  Hdelschb,  KOln  a.  Rh.,  Uohot- 
xollemring  30. 

Seeretary-getutral  —  SoHAxnxB-9ruoEEBT, 
D.D.S.,  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Kettenhofweg  S0. 

Secretary — Kohbad  Cfrair,  M.D.,  Berlin, 
FotsdjuneTstr.  4ft. 

Treaaurer-^BLmnt  Berlin  W.,  Unter  den 
Linden  41. 

(2)  BnujT  Looix  OoHHimB. 

Ihe  Berlin  Local  Committee  is  composed  of 
thirty -eight  members. 

Preaidente — Professor  GumcAim,  court 
dentist,  Potsdam.  Robebt  RlCHTKB,  D.D.S., 
Berlin,  Vietoriastr.  23.  Dr.  P.  Rittbb,  Berlin, 
KOniggrfttxerstr.  94. 

JBaereforiss— WBiDiuim,  Berlin,  BQlowste. 
1.  OmcAiTir,  Berlin,  Alexanderstr.  71. 
Pmson^  Berlin,  Banlostr.  SO. 

Treaeurer — Heuc,  Charlottenburg,  Berlin- 
entr.  109a. 

(3)  CHAZBurr  or  tax  Sections. 

The  following  twelre  sections  have  been 
formed,  all  <tf  which  can  hold  sessions  in  tbe 
Befehstag  building  simultaneously: 

SEcrrxoif  I:  Anatomy,  Physiology, and  His< 
tology.  Chairman,  Dr.  Adloff,  K0ntgBbei:g  i. 
Ft..  Weiasgetberstr.  6*7. 
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Srotiov  11:  Pathology  and  Baicterioliigy. 
Chairman,  Prof.  Dr.  Kilmer,  Strassburg  i.  E. 

SBcnoiT  III :  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Met- 
allurgy. Chairman,  C.  Kigfeld*  Huftibuzg, 
Alsterdamm  1. 

SHmoN  ITi  Diagnosis  and  Speeial  Thera- 
peutics; Materia  Medioa.  Chairman,  Prof. 
Dr.  Michel,  WUrzburg. 

SEcnoN  V:  Oral  Surgery  and  Surgical 
ProsthesiB.  Chairman,  Geheimrat  Prof.  Dr. 
Partsch,  Breelau;  Prof.  Dr.  Schr9der,  Berlin. 

SBonoN  Vlt  General  and  Loeal  Anestiie- 
Ria.  Chairman,  University  Lecturer  Dr. 
Fischer,  Greifswald. 

Section  VII:  Operative  Dentistry.  Chair- 
man, Prof.  Dr.  Sachs,  Berlin,  Knrfarstan- 
damm  247. 

Section  vni;  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  in- 
cluding Crown  and  Bridge  Work;  Ceramics. 
Chairman,  Prof.  Dr.  Ri^mr,  Breslau. 

Section  IX :  Orthodontia.  Chairman,  Hey- 
denhau89,  M.D.,  Berlin,  Fotsdamerstr.  121. 

Section  X;  Hygiene  of  the  Mouth  and 
Teeth.   Chairman,  Dr.  C.  BAw,  Dresden. 

SEcnoN  XI:  Education  and  LogtsIaHon. 
Chairman,  Dr.  Bitter,  Berlin,  KSniggrfttBentr. 
94. 

Section  XII:  History  and  Literature. 
Chairman,  Hoffendahl.  Berlin,  SchOneberger 
Ufer  20. 

During  the  week  of  the  congress  an  official 
daily  journal  will  be  published  in  three  lan- 
guages (German,  English,  French).  Editor: 
Koniad  Cohn,  M.D.,  Berlin,  Fotsdamerstr.  40. 

An  international  scientific  and  industrial 
exhibition  will  ba  cmnblned  with  the  congress. 
Prof.  Dr.  Dieck,  Berlin,  Potadamerstr.  113, 
Villa  3,  has  taken  charge  of  the  managemoit 
of  this  exhibition,  which  la  to  be  conducted 
on  a  large  scale,    [See  notice  on  following 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Organization  it  was  decided  that  the  fee  for 
membnship  be  fixed  at  25  marica  (96.00), 
which  sum  will  also  entitle  the  holders  of 
membership  cards  to  a  copy  of  the  Transac- 
tions when  published.  For  participation  in 
the  social  functions  additional  cards  will  be 
issued  by  the  Berlin  Loeal  Committee  at  *  very 
low  price. 

A  guarantee  fund  of  20,600  marks  has 
already  been  subscribed,  and  it  has  been 
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decided  not  to  call  upon  foreign  visiton  for 
financial  or  administrative  support. 

A  hearty  inTitation  is  extended  to  all  for- 
eign ODN^y^ref . 


PKOOBJUI. 

Hie  following  provisional  pn^ram  has  been 
arranged: 

SUNDAT,  JiuguBt  tSd. 
Meeting  of  the  Federation  Dentaire  Inter- 
nationale.  Evening:  Bec^>tioB  at  ttie  guests 
at  the  ReiehstagBgeb&ude. 

MONDAY,  Augiut  tSd. 
Morning:  Opeaing  session.  After  the  of- 
ficial addresses  of  welcome,  four  orators  (Ger- 
man, Sn^Lsh,  French,  and  American)  will 
speak  on  subjects  chosen  by  themselves  and 
Important  for  the  entire  profession.  The  Na- 
tional Committees  of  the  respective  countries 
have  each  been  requested  to  nominate  their 
orator. 

Evming:  Reception  given  by  the  City  of 
Berlin  at  City  HalL 

TUESDAY,  August  t4th. 
9  A.iCw-2  pj(.:    Sessions  of  the  Sections. 
Evening:   Banquet  in  the  halls  of  the  Zo5* 
logical  Oardens. 

WEDNESDAY,  August  tSth. 

9  A.U.-2  F.U.:    Sessions  of  the  Sections. 

Evening:  Fiftieth  anniversary  of  Uie  Cen- 
tral Verein  Deutscher  ZahnArzte  (Central  As- 
sociation of  German  Dmtists)  in  the  halls 
of  the  Kheingold. 

THURSDAY,  August  tSth. 

Second  general  session  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  Beiehsti^sgehSude.  Subjects  and  ques- 
tions will  be  discussed  by  speakers  appointed 
by  the  different  countries. 

Evening — at  the  disposal  of  the  c(Higre8s- 
ists. 

FRIDAY,  August  rfth. 
g  A..u^  F.U.:   Sessions  of  the  Seetiona. 

Evening:  Keeeption  in  honor  of  the  con- 
gressists  given  by  the  confrires  of  Berlin  and 
of  the  province  of  Brandenburg. 

Special  train  to  Wannsee. 

SATURDAY,  August  tSth. 
9  A.1C.-12  u.:  Sessions  of  the  Sections  (pass- 
ing of  resolutions)  and  meeting  of  tiie  Federa- 
tion Dentaire  Internationale. 


3  r.u.:  Qosing  session.  Aoe^tanee  of  the 
resolutions  ol  the  Congress. 

Evening:  Farewell  banquet  at  the  Hakn- 
see  Terraces. 

On  Sunday  and  after,  groups  of  the  con- 
gressists  will  visit  Germu  cities  and  uni- 
versities. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Congress  will  be  opened 
four  weeks  before  the  opaiing  of  the  congress. 
A  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  office  will  ba 
established,  alao  refreshment  rooms. 

The  size  of  the  JReiehstagBgebgude  will  ren- 
der it  possible  for  Uie  different  sections  to 
meet  simultaneously,  so  that  the  participanU 
may  hear  lectures  in  different  sections  on  one 
day. 

In  order  to  facilitate  conversation  between 
men  of  diffuoit  nationalities,  tiioae  eonfrim 
who  speak  English  will  wear  a  blue  badg^ 
those  who  speak  French  a  red  badge. 

The  Hamburg-American  Packet  Co.  allows 
to  members  of  the  congress  a  reduction  of 
26  per  cent  except  during  the  height  of  the 
season. 

Hm  Berlin  Local  Committee  will  be  pleased 
to  procure  lodgings  for  foreign  colleagues  and 
supply  them  with  all  infwmation  concerning 
their  journey,  their  sojourn  in  Berlin,  etc. 

The  prices  of  rooms  in  hotels  vary  from  2.&0 
to  30  marks  per  day  ((0.60  to  (7.00).  All 
questions  regarding  this  subject  should  bo 
addressed  to  the  president  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee, Professor  Guttmann,  Potsdam. 

In  order  to  make  the  visitors  acquainted 
with  the  sights  of  Berlin  and  its  environs, 
ably  conducted  excursions  have  been  arranged 
for.  The  scientific  institutions  of  importance 
will  also  be  open  to  visitors. 


INTBBITATIOirAL  BZHIBITIOII  OF  DEK- 
TAL  SdBillOB. 

In  connection  with  the  Fifth  International 
Dental  Congress  in  Berlin,  August  23-28, 
190S,  an  International  Exhibition  of  Dental 
Seienoe  will  be  arranged,  on  a  large  scale,  in 
the  Beichstag  building. 

The  progress  of  dentistry  in  all  civilized 
countries  cannot  be  better  illustrated  tbtn 
by  means  of  a  systematically  arranged,  scien- 
tific exhibition. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  proposed  ex- 
hibition is  evident  from  the  following  gniap- 
ing; 
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Gboups  of  Exhibits. 
/.  Anatomy  and  phyiiology. 

1.  Comparative  anatomy,  (a)  Anthropol- 
figy  and  ethnology,  (b)  Comparative  odon- 
tolc^  including  paleontology,  (c)  Anomalies 
of  the  teeth  of  animals. 

2.  Normal  macroacopic  anatomy  of  man 
(anatomy  and  development  of  the  head, 
jaws,  and  teeth,  including  Bpecimen3  of  the 
jaws  and  teeth). 

3.  Kormal  microscopical  auaton^. 

4.  Anomalies  of  anatomical  development 
(uiomalies  of  tiie  developmeiit  of  the  head, 
jawB,  and  teeth). 

6.  Fhjsiology. 

II.  Pathology  and  bacteriology. 

1.  General  pathology. 

2.  Special  maeroeeopieal  imtliology,  inelud- 
iQg  eomparatiTB  pathology. 

3.  Special  mieroBoopical  pathology. 

4.  Bacteriology  of  the  mouth. 

III.  Surgery  9f  the  mouth  and  the  javot. 

1.  Sar;^cal  therapeutiee,  including  nar- 
cosis and  local  anesthesia. 

2.  Surgical  prosthesis,  including  obtnratora. 

77.  Ortho^ntia. 
V.  Preservative  treatment  of  the  teeth. 
1.  Fillings.    2.  Root-treatment 

VI.  Proethetio  dentistry. 

1.  Plate  work.  2.  Crovn  and  bridge  work. 
Including  ceramics. 

VII.  Photography   in  dental  surgery   as  a 
meant  of  investigaHon  and  instruction. 

1.  Uacroscopic  photography.  2.  Micro- 
scopic photography.  3.  Stereosoopy.  4.  X< 
ray  photography.    6.  Photography  in  colors. 

VIII.  General  dental  education,  post-graduate 
instruction,  educational  appliances. 

IX.  Hygiene  of  the  mouth  and  the  teeth. 

(a)  From  the  scientific,  and  (b)  from  the 
social  point  of  view. 

X.  History  of  dentistry. 

Instruments,  pictures,  and  in  short,  every- 
thing of  historical  interest  for  dentistry. 

XI.  Dental  jurisprudence. 
XII.  Literature. 

(a)  Orlgiiial  worics.    (b)  Periodicals. 

The  committee  desires  to  be  informed  of 
the  names  of  all  public  or  private  oollectiomi 
VOL.  11.-29 


containing  specimens  of  general  or  special 
interest  for  dentistry. 

The  committee  of  the  exhibition  urgently 
requests  each  to  use  his  personal  influence  to 
arouse  interest  in  behalf  of  the  International 
Dental  Exhibition. 

The  committee  will  take  every  possible  pre- 
caution to  insure  the  safety  of  any  specimens 
loaned.  p^^j  jj^  j^^^^ 

Chairman  Committee  on  Bwhibite, 
Berlin,  Fotsdamerstr.  113,  Villa  S. 


AMERICAN  NATIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FIFTH  INTERNA- 
TIONAL DENTAL  CONGRESa 
BxBun,  AucFUBT  1009. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Kxecutiva  Council  of 
the  National  Dental  Assodation  held  at 
Pittsburg,  pR.,  Saturday.  October  10,  1908, 
the  following  were  ai^iointed  as  the  American 
Katitmal  Committee,  to  forward  the  work  of 
the  Fifth  International  Congress  and  provide 
for  the  representation  of  American  dentistry 
at  that  congress — to  be  held  In  Berlin,  Ger., 
August  1909: 

Aaawlean  ll«tioMl  OommlttM. 

Edward  C.  Kirk,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  oh'man. 
Burton  Lee  Thorpe,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  seo'y. 
Truman  W.  Brophy,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  W.  Harlan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Holly  Smith,  Baltimore,  Md. 
G.  £.  Savage,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Wm.  Carr,  New  York,  S.  Y. 

W.  W.  Walker,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J.  D.  Patterson,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Gordon  White,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Chas.  R.  Turner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chas.  McManuB,  Hartford,  Conn. 
G.  V.  I.  Brown,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
N.  S.  Hoff.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
F.  E.  Ball.  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
L.  F.  Dotterer,  Charleston,  B.  C. 
Eugene  H.  Smith,  Boston,  Mass. 
Chas.  L.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

COUUITTEB  ON  U8ATS. 

Edward  C.  Kirk,  chairman. 
Burton  Lee  Thorpe,  secretary. 
L.  P.  Dotterer. 

GOHUITTBB  ON  CLINICS. 

Wm.  Carr,  chatrman. 

J.  D.  Patterson,  «eer«tafy. 

Chas.  L.  Alexander. 
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KATZOKAX.  BBNTAIi  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


nnlavham,  Ala.,  Hweb  SO  to  jLprll  X. 


Tbb  thirteenth  annual  meeting  <rf  the  Na< 
tlonal  Dental  Association  will  be  hdd  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  March  80  and  81  and  April  1 
and  2,  1900.  All  meetings  of  the  association, 
sections,  and  clinics  will  be  held  in  the  Cify 
Hall,  at  the  comer  of  Fourth  are.  and  19tii  st. 
The  headquarters  of  the  association  will  be  at 
Hotel  Hillmaa,  dinetl7  opposite  the  City  Hall. 
SaMrratimu  should  be  made  throuj^  the 
chairman  of  tiie  Local  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, Dr.  J.  A.  Hall. 

All  preparations  for  the  meeting  are  well 
advanced,  and  a  large  attendanee  is  assured. 

V.  K  TuBins,  Pnrid«nt, 

Ralei^  K.  0. 
Ceab.  B.  Bdtub,  Be&y, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


OraraniK&tio*  of  Seotlona. 

SsonoiT  I. 

Proathetie  Drntutty,  Crown  and  Bridge 
Work,  Orihodontta,  MttdUurgjf,  Ohemietry, 

and  AllMl  Bubjeota. 

Habbt  E.  Kelskt,  Ohaimtan,  Common- 
wealth Bank  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  H.  JoHiTBON,  Vioe-ohairman,  806  Sec- 
ond St.,  Macon,  Ga. 

J.  S.  Spubgbon,  Becr«tarjf,  Hillaboro,  N.  C. 

Seohon  IL 
Operative  Dentiatrjf,  JIToinmelaiuref  £itera- 
ture,  Dental  EdueaUon,  and  AUM  Bub- 
jeoU. 

W.  Q.  Ebebsolb,  ChaUwint  800  Sehofleld 
Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

R.  H.  Walekb,  FuM-eAoHwan,  S81  Main 
Bt,  Norfolk,  Va. 

L.  L.  Babbcb,  Beoreioiry^  811  Summit  are., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Sbotion  m. 

Oral  Surgery,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Hiatol- 
ogy.  Pathology,  Etiology,  Hygiene,  Prophy- 
lame.  Materia  Medioa,  and  Allied  Bubjeote, 
C.   C.   AixBN,   Cfhairman,   Bialto  Bldg., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
J.  E.  Chacx,  Vice-ehairman,  Ocala,  Fla. 
J.  W.  Huzx,  Beoretary,  Altman  Bldg., 

Kansas  Ciiy,  Mo. 


PRoemAM. 

The  following  ioeompbtft  program  is  tat- 
nouneed: 

G««*«l  SMBloau 

The  following  essays  will  be  presented: 

James  IfeManna,  D.D.S.,  Hartftnd,  Conn.: 
(Sid)jeet  to  be  aBDoaneed.) 

Bdward  C.  Kirk,  DJ>.S.,  ScIX,  Philadelphia, 
Fa.:  "The  Dental  Belationahip  of  Arthri' 

tism." 

L.  G.  Noel,  D.D.S.,  NashviUe,  Tenn.:  "The 
Management  of  the  Mouths  of  Young  People 
from  the  Age  of  Six  to  Adoleecence." 

a«etloB  I. 

Martin  Dew^,  Kansas  dtj.  Mo. :  "Develc^ 
ment  of  the  Face." 

DUeustion  by  Rtehard  Sununa,  P.  B.  Noje^ 
Calvin  8.  Case,  W.  0.  Xalbot,  C.  A.  Haw!^^, 

and  F.  C.  Wilson. 

H.  H.  Johnson,  Maoou,  Oa.:  "Crown  and 
Bridge  Work." 

Discussion  by  H.  T.  Stewart,  T.  P.  Hin- 
man,  O.  L.  Alexander,  Gordon  White,  and 
Carroll  H.  Frink. 

Clarence  J.  Grieves,  Baltimore,  Md.:  "The 
Bdiavior  of  Certain  Ifetals  In  the  Mouth." 

DisooiBsion.  1^  Joseph  Head,  B.  Holly  Smith, 
J.  E.  Cbaee,  and  H.  R.  Jewett. 

George  H.  Wilson,  Cleveland,  Ohio.:  "The 
Principles  of  Retention  of  Artificial  Dm- 
tnres." 

Discussion  by  B.  L.  Rich,  Wm.  B.  Finney, 
F.  W.  Stiff.  A.  J.  Cottrell,  and  N.  C.  Leonard. 

8e«tlOK  n. 

S.  D.  Ruggles,  Portsmouth,  Ohio:  "Phases 
of  Importance  in  Nomenclature." 
Discussion  by  George  H.  Wilson. 

George  S.  Yann,  Gadsden,  Ala,:  "Dental 
Science  a  Part  of  Universal  Literature." 
Discussion  V  F.  L.  Hunt,  Asheville,  N.  0. 

W.  T,  Jackman,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  "The 
Elimination  of  Fear  in  the  Practice  of  Den- 
tistry." 

Herbert  L.  Wheeler,  New  York  dty:  (Snb- 
ject  to  be  announced.) 

J.  R.  Callahan,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  "Open- 
tive  Dentistry^Boot-Cana!  Treatemt" 
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iMtlam  m. 

A.  H.  ThompHm,  Topdca,  Kam.:  *T)m 
Erolution  of  Tools." 

DiMmnon  L.  0.  Not]  and  O.  V.  I. 
Brown. 

Levi  C.  Ti^lor,  Xhrtford.  Conn.:  'Dentliby 
Put  and  Preaent  aa  Seen  by  a  Modani 
Hygiettiat'* 

Diaetuaion  by  N.  B.  Hoff,  A.  O.  Fonei,  and 
J.  Y.  Oawford. 

jQordon  WUte,  NasfaTille,  Tom.:  ''Some- 
tiiing  on  FyoTThea." 

Discotsion  bj-J.  D.  Vattanan,  J.  C.  Hart- 
xD,  and  J.  D.  Towner. 

A.  W.  Harlan,  New  York  city:  "FricUon 
u  an  Aid  to  Reatoration  of  Otun  Tissue.** 

Discussion  by  H.  H.  Johnson,  H.  W.  Gil- 
lette, and  J.  H.  Crossland, 

I'mman  W.  Brophy,  Chicago,  III.:  "Be- 
esDt  Frogreaa  in  Oral  Su^iery." 

Dieeuaaicm  by  J.  D.  Fatteraon  and  T,  P. 
Hinman. 


Railway  Hstea. 

Tin  Souttieastem  Passenger  Association 
grants  excursion  rates  aa  follows:  From 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  return,  $27.16;  from 
(Mndnnati,  Ohio,  and  retam,  $17.66;  from 
(Mm,  JU^  and  return,  $12.60;  turn  ^iTans- 
Tille,  Ind.,  and  return,  $13.60,  and  propor- 
ticpnate  rates  from  all  agency  stations  in  ter- 
ritory south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi  riTers.  Tickets  for 
going  can  be  purchased  March  29th  and  30th, 
good  for  return  not  later  than  April  4th — 
all  tidnts  limited  to  oontinnoufl  passage. 
Fenons  ontalda  the  territory  above  indicated 
should  purchase  ticket  to  the  nearest  point 
vhere  reduced  rate  can  be  obtained.  This 
reduced  rate  is  not  on  the  certificate  plan. 
Hotel  Rataa. 

Botel  Billman:  $1.60  and  $2.00  per  day 
without  bath;  $2.60  and  $3.00  per  day  with 
bsth;  two  persons  occupying  the  same  room, 
with  bath,  $2.60  per  day  for  each  person. 

Florence  Hotel:  $1,60  and  $2.00  per  day, 
without  bath;  $2.60  and  $3.00  per  day.  with 
bath;  two  persona  occnpying  tiie  sama  toom, 
with  bath,  $2JfO  per  day  for  each  person. 

Hotel  Honis:  $1.60  and  $2.00  per  day, 
single,  without  bath ;  $2.60  and  $3.00  per  day, 
■ingle,  with  bath;  $1.26  and  $1.60  each, 
double,  without  bath;  $1.76  and  $2.00,  eadi, 
donbte,  with  bath;  European  plan. 


Birmingltam  Hotel;  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  day, 
cm  to  a  room;  $2.00  to  $8.00  per  day,  with 
bath. 

Metropolitan  Hotel:  $1.00  to  $2.00,  without 
bath;  $1.60  to  $2.00,  with  bath. 

Jafferaon  Hotel:  $2.60  and  $3.60  per  day, 
one  to  a  ncnn  with  batii;  $6.00  par  di^,  two 
to  a  room,  with  bath.  American  plan. 

Colonial  Hotel:  $1.00  to  $2.00,  without 
bath;  $1.60  to  $2.00,  with  bath. 


Cliance  Im  Hembenlilp  RewlAtloss. 

At  the  1908  meeting  of  the  National  Dental 
Association  adopted  an  amendment  making 
all  memben  in  good  standing  in  thelT  state 
dental  societies,  or  t^eir  allied  aocieties,  caigt- 
ble  to  membership  in  this  association,  by  pre- 
senting to  the  proper  authorities  at  the  reg- 
ular meeting  a  certificate  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  any  such  society. 

Those  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  their 
privileges  under  said  amendment  should  act 
promptly,  aa  the  National  Association  nweta 
early  next  year,  the  last  Tuesday  of  March, 
1909,  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Blanks  can  be  secured  from  the  secretaries 
of  the  various  state  dental  eocieties  or  the 
undersigned. 

H.  0.  BBOWir,  OorrespondM^ 

186  B.  State  st,  Colnmlms,  O. 


KATIONAI.  ASSOCIATION  OF 
DEKTAI.  SXAHIVBBS. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  ' Chamberlain,  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Va.,  the  first  session  opening 
at  10  o'clock  A.H.,  Monday,  August  2,  1900, 
and  continuing  during  the  3d  and  4th. 

Ihe  result  ai  the  mail  vote  by  the  commit* 
tee  to  ascertain  the  cousensua  of  opinion  as 
to  place  and  date,  from  October  10th  to  the 
present  date  was  ninety-one  votes  for  Old 
Point  Comfort  the  first  three  days  of  August, 
thirteen  for  Birmingham  in  ^arch,  seven  for 
Birmingham  in  July;  the  president  has  there- 
fore selected  Old  Point  Comfort. 

The  ratea  will  be:  American  plan  $3.00 
per  day  without  bath  and  $4.00  per  day  with 
bath.  Large  and  commodious  meeting-rooms 
will  be  furnished  free.  Railroad  and  steam- 
ship ratea  will  be  furnished  at  a  later  data. 

Cha8.  a.  M»!MnM,  Se&y. 
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NATION Ali  ASSOCOATXON  OF 

DBNTAL  TACITLTIKS. 

The  National  Association  of  Dental  Facul- 
ties will  hold  their  annual  meeting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Association  of  Dental 
Ezaminen  in  the  Hotel  Chamberlain,  Old 
Point  CkunfoTt,  Ta.,  August  2,  3,  and  4,  1009. 
commencing  at  10  XM. 

Rates  will  be  the  same  as  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Dental  Ezaminen.  Railroad  and 
steamship  rates  will  be  given  at  a  later  date. 
B.  HoiXT  Smith,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. 


ABfBRICAN  DENTAL  SOCTBTT 
OF  FT7BOPXL 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Dental  Society  of  Europe  will  be 
held  in  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  on  April  9,  10, 
and  12,  1909.  An  interesting  program  is 
already  assured.  A  most  cordial  invitation 
is  extended  to  members  of  the  profession  to 
be  present. 

T,  G.  Patteebon,  Eon.  8e<^y, 
2  Quai  des  £aux  ViveB,  Genera,  Switzerland. 

washington  univek^ity, 
dentaij  department. 

AmtUAi,  Alttuni  Cumo. 
The  annual  alumni  clinic  of  Washington 
University,  Dental  Department^  will  be  held 
at  the  college  building,  27th  and  Locust  sts., 
on  March  29  and  80,  1009.  We  hope  to  make 
this  one  of  the  largest  alumni  meetings  ever 
held,  and  also  that  the  attendance  will  be  in 
proportion.  Any  sacrifice  that  you  will  be 
compelled  to  mak^  to  attend  tbia  meeting  will 
be  repaid  by  tiie  benefit  you  receive  Uiere- 
from. 

J.  H.  Eehiieblt. 


ST.  IiOUIS  DENTAIi  COIiIiEGE 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  St.  Louis 
Dental  College  (formerly  Marion-Sims)  will 
hold  their  annual  clinic  at  the  college  build- 
ing, Grand  ave.  and  Caroline  st.,  on  May  20 
and  21,  1009. 

An  excellent  program  is  bnng  prepared. 
Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  clin- 
ical program.  The  annual  banquet  will  be  on 
Thursday  night,  and  the  election  of  officers 
for  tiie  ensuing  year  will  take  place  after 
the  clinics  the  following  day. 


All  ethical  members  of  the  profession  are 
cordially  invited  to  be  present.  Program 
and  ezaet  date  to  be  published  in  later  issnes 
of  this  journal. 

S.  T.  McMnJJiT,  Preaident. 
John  B.  O'Bbiek,  Ch'm  PvMicity  Committee, 
S76U  Etzel  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Ifo. 

DEI/TA  SIGMA  DEIiTA  FBATEB- 
NITY 
At  SEanu  Exfosztioh. 

The  Seattle  Auxiliary  wishes  to  announce 
the  annual  Supreme  Chapter  meeting  of 
DelU  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity  in  Seattle,  on 
July  21,  22,  and  28.  1009.  July  24th  wiU 
be  "Delta  Sigma  Delta  day"  at  the  Alasksr 
Yukon-Paeiflo  Exposition. 

C.  F.  FiSEt,  Hiaioriam. 


FOX  KIVEK  VALIiEY  (Wia) 
DENTAI.  SOCIETY. 

The  Fox  River  Valley  Dental  Society  will 
hold  its  midwinter  clinic  at  Fond  du  Lae, 
Wis.,  m  Tuesday,  March  8,  1909.  All  ethical 
practitioners  are  invited.    Address  inquiries 

to 

Qeo.  a  BTsaTTOir,  iffeo'y, 
•  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


ARMT  DENTAL  CORPS. 

Chaitgbs  of  stations  of  dental  swgeons, 
U.  S.  Army,  for  week  ending  February  13, 

1909: 

George  H.  Casaday,  relieved  from  duty  at 
the  Army  General  Hospital,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  and  ordered  to  Fort  Shafter,  H.  T.,  for 
duty. 

Edward  P.  R.  ^an,  ordered  from  Mus- 
cogee, Okla.,  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  for 
duty. 

George  E.  Stallman,  left  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas,  for  duty  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  Texas. 

Hugh  G.  Voorhies,  ordered  to  a  month's 
duty  at  each  of  these  posts:  Fort  Lincoln, 
N.  D.;  Fort  Yellowstone,  Wyo.;  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  Mont.;  Fort  Missoula, 
Mont.,  and  Fort  Assinniboine,  Mont. 

S.  Davis  Boak,  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
one  month,  upon  arrival  in  the  United  States 
from  Cuba. 

F.  Homer  Wolven  will  proceed  to  the  Post 
of  Jolo,  Jolo,  for  duty. 
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PSI  OHBGA  DENTAXi  FRATXB- 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Pai  Omega  Den- 
til Fraternity  in  New  York  city  wUI  be  beld 
on  Friday  evening,  l&reh  19,  1909,  at  the 
Hot«l  Manhattan,  42d  et.  and  Madison  ave. 
A117  brothers  from  out  of  town  who  may  be 
Tiiiting  the  city  at  that  time  are  cordially 
inrifed  to  be  present.  For  information  and 
pftrticnlars,  address  the  secretary  of  tiie  ban- 
quet committee, 

J.  L.  Feixbs, 
1517  Hone  ave.,  Westchester,  N.  Y. 


STATE  UNIVBKSITT  OP  IOWA*, 
DKNTAL  JDBFABTMIENT. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  College  of  Dentistry  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  will  be  held  March 
Otnd  10,  1909,  in  the  dental  college  building 
at  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  A  profitable  meeting  is 
■isured,  wiUi  good  olinies  and  papers.  All 
ethical  practitioners  are  requested  to  reserve 
the  dates  and  plan  to  be  present. 

Lioir  L.  Bbahbon,  Set^y, 
lomt  City,  Iowa. 


COUFIiIMENTABT  BANQUET  TO 
BR.  C.  B.  BUTIiEB. 

The  dental  profes^on  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
vill  give  a  complimentary  dinner  to  one  of  its 
most  honored  members,  Dr.  C.  R.  Butler,  on 
March  11,  1909,  at  the  Hollenden  Hotel,  at  7 
P.H.,  in  commemoration  of  the  oompletion  of 
fiity-one  years  of  dental  practice  by  the 
doctor.  This  will  be  a  democratio  a£F^r,  to 
vhidi  an  ethical  dentists  are  invited.  The 
price  per  plate  will  be  within  the  reach  of 
all.  Those  desiring  a  place  at  the  banquet 
vill  kindly  notify  the  seoretary  at  least  ten 
days  before. 

S.  B.  Dewkt,  Sec'y, 
Lennox  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


liOl'ISIAN'A  STATE  DKNTAIj 
SOCIETY. 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Louisiana  .State  Dental  Society  will  be  held 
at  the  St  Charles  Hotel,  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  on  Wednesdi^,  Thunday,  and  Friday, 


April  S8,  29,  and  30.  1900.  An  interesting 
program  is  already  assured.  A  most  cordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  all  ethical  members 
of  the  profession  to  be  present  and  participate 
in  the  meeting. 

Db.  H.  J.  FiLros,  Pr«nd9ntj 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Db.  J.  P.  Wahl,  Chairman  Ba.  Com., 

3634  Magasine  st,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Db.  a.  L.  Plouqh,  Cor.  8e&y, 

New  Orleans,  La. 


EASTERN  KENTUCKY  DENTAIi 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  recently  organized  Eastern  Kentucky 
Dental  Association  will  meet  Saturday,  April 
3,  1909,  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  and  every  third 
month  thereafter  at  such  place  as  the  vote 
may  direct. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  K.  H. 
Leete,  Prestonburg,  President;  J.  A  Tauber, 
Catlettabor^  Tiee-president,  and  P.  H.  Wil- 
liams, Ashland,  secretary. 

P.  H.  WiLLUHS,  Bec'y. 


liAKE  ERIE  (PA.)  DENTAIi 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tke  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake 
Erie  Dental  Association  mil  be  held  at  Hotel 
Rider,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  on  May  18, 
19,  and  20,  1900,  All  reputable  dentists  are 
cordially  invited  to  share  in  this  meeting. 

V.  H.  McALpm,  8e(fy. 


TENNESSEE  STATE  DENTAIi 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Tennessee  State  Dental  Association  will  be 
held  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  26,  26,  and  27, 
1009.  This  meeting  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  gatherings  of  any  within 
the  history  of  tiie  aasoeiation.  Ample  vpaea 
will  be  provided  for  exhibitors  and  clinicians. 
A  cordial  invitation  Is  extended  to  all  repu- 
table members  of  the  profession  to  attend  and 
take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

DeLan  KntNBT,  Cor.  Seo'y, 
NashTlUe,  Tenn. 
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THB  DBNTAL  COSMOS. 


MISSISSIPPI  DBNTAIi  ASSOCIA- 
TIOK. 

Thx  sixteenth  annual  meeting  <ji  the  Mia- 
nssippi  Dental  Auoclation  wUl  be  held  in 
Natchez.  May  11.  12.  and  13,  IMS. 

L.  B.  Paioi,  iSeo'y. 
Corinth.  Miie. 


IliljmOIS  STATE  BKNTAIj 
80CIBTT. 

Thi  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  lUi- 
nois  State  Dental  Society  will  be  held  at  Dan- 
ville, May  11,  12.  13,  and  14,  1909. 

R.  J.  Hooi>,  JGTeo'y. 
Sparta.  Illinoia. 


MASSACHUSETTS  DENTAIi 
SOCIETY. 

Thb  forty-flftli  annual  meeting  of  the  Maa- 
aachuietta  State  Dental  Sociely  will  be  held 
at  Boston,  Maaa.,  on  June  9,  10.  and  11,  1909. 

W.  E.  BOABDKAir, 

Boston,  Mass. 


SOUTHERN  CAIiIFOBNIA  DBN- 

TAIi  ASSOCIATIOK. 

Thb  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the 
Southern  California  Dental  Association  will 
convene  June  28,  29,  and  30,  1900,  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry,  Universitf  of  Southern 
California,  Fifth  and  Wall  sts..  Loa  Angelei, 
Cal. 

Chas.  E.  Bioe,  iStooVi 


KENTUCKY  STATE  BENTAI« 
ASSOCIATIOK. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  oonvention  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Dental  Association  will  con- 
vene at  Grab  Ondiard  Springs,  Ky.,  May  17, 
18,  and  10.  1900.  We  anticipate  a  most  in- 
teresting and  profitable  meeting  at  this  most 
popular  central  Ke&tuclcy  resort.  A  cordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  all  ethical  members 
of  the  profession. 

W.  M  RUTDAZX,  Bec^y. 


NOBTH  CABOIiINA  DIBNTAX 
SOCIETY. 

Thb  thirty-ilfth  annual  meeting  of  thi 
North  Carolina  Dental  SAdety  will  be  hell 
at  Aaherllle^  N.  C.  Jmw  2S  to  88. 1909.  The 
Batteij  Parte  Hotel  will  be  the  faeadqaartm 

All  ethical  praetltioiiera  are  flordially  ii- 
Tited  to  attend. 

J.  C.  WATKnrs.  iffec'y, 
Winston-Salem.  N.  a 


VIRGINIA  STATE  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  fortieth  annual  seasion  of  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Dental  Aasociation  will  be  held  at 
The  Mecldenbui^  Chaae  City,  Va.,  July  21,  22, 
and  23,  1909.  Every  effort  is  hmag  made  to 
make  tiila  the  most  interesting  and  aueeeasfnl 
meeting  of  our  aoeietiy.  Men  of  naUonal 
repatatim  will  give  elinies  and  read  papers. 
All  ethical  practitioners  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  atend. 

W.  H.  Peabsoit,  Cor.  Be&y, 
Hampton.  Va. 


TEXAS  STATE  DENTAX  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  annual  meeUng  of  the  Texas  State 
Dental  Association  will  be  held  at  Waoo.  June 
10,  11.  and  12.  1009. 

We  call  the  attentlim  of  manufacturers,  ex- 
hibitors, and  visitors  to  the  elrenit  formed 
the  three  meetings — Missouri  (May  26-28), 
Oklahoma  (June  3-6),  and  Texas  as  above. 
By  this  arrangement  it  ia  expected  to  secure 
a  larger  number  of  prominent  men  and  valu- 
able e^bits  than  heretofore. 

Hie  profession  is  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend. 

J.  G.  Fife,  fleoVi 
Dallas.  Tex. 


MINNESOTA  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INERS. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
Board  of  Examiners  for  the  examination  of 
applicants  for  lieenae  to  praetioe  dentiatr/  ia 
Minnesota  will  be  held  at  the  dental  dq^art- 
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nut  of  th*  State  Univonlty  In  lOmiM^olis, 
bqtiiming  on  March  0,  1909,  at  9  AM. 

AU  applications  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Becretaiy  hj  March  1,  1900.  For  forthm 
information  addxeu 

On.  S.  Todd,  Sae'y, 
Lake  Cil7>  Minn. 


TENlTBSSEi:  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
IKEBB. 

The  next  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
TennesBee  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
will  be  held  at  NashTille,  Team.,  May  18  to 
21,  1909.  Examinations  will  be  held  in  all 
bnmehes  taught  in  dental  colleges.  All  ap* 
plications  for  examinations  must  present 
diploma*  from  reputable  dental  colleges,  and 
spplieations  for  examinations  shonld  be  made 
to  the  secretary  ten  di^  prior  to  the  meet* 
ing.   Examination  fee,  $10.00. 

F.  A.  Shotwcu^  B9^tf-Tre(uurer, 
Sogersrille,  Tenn. 


TEXAS  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

Thx  r^ular  meeting  of  the  Texas  State 
Bourd  of  Dental  dxaminen  will  be  held  in 
Waco,  TesEaa,  beginning  at  9  Jl.ii.,  Vanity, 
June  14,  1900. 

Diplomas  not  recognized  or  registered; 
examinations  are  required  of  all.  No  inter- 
change of  license  with  any  other  state.  No 
special  examination  to  practitioners  already 
in  practice.  Applications,  accompanied  by 
a  fee  of  |25,  should  be  in  the  secretary's 
hands  by  June  10th.  For  farther  informa- 
tion address 

Bush  Jokes,  Beo'y, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

MASSACHUSETTS  BOARD  OF 
REGISTRATION. 

A  UEETUfG  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Begistration  in  Dentistry  for  the  examina- 
tioo  of  candidates  will  be  held  in  Boston, 
Mssa,  March  3,  4,  and  6,  1909. 

Candidates  who  have  applied  for  exam- 
instion  will  report  to  the  secretary,  Wednes- 
day, March  3,  at  10  o'clock  x.ic.,  at  Harvard 
College  Dental  Infirmary,  Noiith  Grove  st., 
prepared  with  rubber  dam,  gold,  plastic  fill- 
ing  materials  and  instruments,  to  demonstrate 
thdr  skill  in  operatlTe  dentistry.  Anyone  who 


wishes  may  bring  his  patient.  Bo  hir  as  pos- 
sible patients  wiU  be  furnished.  The  board  in 
every  instance  selects  the  cavity  to  be  filled. 
Partially  prepared  cavities  never  accepted. 

The  theoretio  examination — ^written — ^will 
include  (^eratWe  dentistry,  proethetio  dentis- 
try, crown  and  bridge  work,  orthodontia, 
anatomy,  histology,  surgery,  pathology,  ma- 
teria medlca,  therapeuties,  physiology,  bae- 
teriolqgy,  anesthesia,  chemistry  and  metal- 
lurgy, and  will  be  held  at  the  Civil  Service 
Rooms,  State-house,  from  Thursday,  March 
4,  at  10  A.1C.,  until  Friday  p.ic.,  March  6. 

All  applications,  together  witJi  the  fee  of 
twenty  dollars,  if  first  examination,  must  be 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  board  on  or 
before  Februaiy  24,  1900,  as  no  applieatira 
for  this  meeMng  will  be  reoeiTed  after  that 
date. 

Candidates  for  second  and  subsequent  ex- 
aminations will  be  required  to  fill  out  an 
application  blank  (Form  2)  and  forward  to 
the  secretary  as  above. 

Every  candidate  fbr  examination  must  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Application  blanks 
may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary.  Tem- 
poraiy  licenses  are  never  granted.  The  fee 
for  tiiird  and  subsequent  examinations  is 
95.00. 

O.  E.  MiTaHELi,  fifeo'y. 


KEW  JXBSBT  BOARD  OF  REGIS- 
TBATION. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Registra- 
tion and  Examination  in  Dentistry  will  hold 
their  semi-annual  examination  in  the  Assem- 
bly chamber  of  the  State-house,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  beginning  Tuesday,  July  6,  1009,  and  con- 
tinuing throufi^  the  7th  and  8th. 

Practical  examinations  will  be  held  on  the 
6th,  theoretical  examinations  on  the  7th  and 
8th.  Practical  woric  consists  of  soldering  a 
gold  or  silver  plate,  one  gold  filling,  and  one 
amalgam  filling.  The  gold  filling  must  be 
an  approximal  <me,  with  an  a^roximating 
tooth  in  position. 

Candidates  are  requests  to  bring  their  pa- 
tients. Photograph  and  preliminary  creden- 
tials must  accompany  the  application.  Ses- 
sions b^n  promptly  at  8  a.u.,  each  day. 

Applications  must  be  in  hands  of  the  secre- 
tary ten  days  prior  to  the  examination. 
Chaslkb  a  MMirwt,  D.D.S.,  Sed'y, 
29  Fulton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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HiUXOIB  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 

The  next  regular  meeUng  of  the  IlUnoii) 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  for  the  ex- 
amination of  'applicants  for  a  license  to  prac- 
tice dentiatiy  in  the  state  of  Illinois  will  be 
held  in  Chicago  at  the  Chicago  Collie  of 
Dental  Surgery,  8.  B.  comer  Wood  and  Har- 
rison sts.,  bi^inning  Thursday,  June  10,  1909, 
at  0 

Applicants  must  be  in  possession  of  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  in  order  to  be  eligible 
to  take  the  examination:  (1)  Axij  person 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  actual,  legal,  and 
lawful  practice  of  dentistry  or  dental  surgery 
in  Btnne  other  state  or  country  for  five  con- 
secutive years  just  prior  to  application;  or 
(2)  is  a  graduate  and  has  a  diploma  from  an 
accredited  high  school,  or  a  certificate  signed 
by  a  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion or  his  duly  authorized  deputy  or  equiva- 


lent officer,  aeting  irithin  his  proper  or  legal 
jurisdiction,  showing  that  the  applicant  bu 
a  preliminary  education  equal  to  that  ob- 
tained in  an  accredited  high  school,  and  is 
a  graduate  and  has  a  diploma  from  the 
faculty  of  a  reputable  dental  or  medical  col- 
lege, sdiool,  or  dental  or  medical  department 
of  a  reputable  unirersity,  and  poaaesies  the 
necenary  qualifications  prescribed  by  the 
board. 

Candidates  will  be  furnished  with  proper 
blanks  and  such  other  information  as  ii 
necessary  on  application  to  the  secretary. 
All  applications  must  be  filed  with  the  sec- 
retary five  days  prior  to  the  date  of  examiaa- 
tion.  The  examination  fee  is  twenty  dollars, 
with  the  additional  fee  of  fire  d(^n  for  a 
licenae. 

Address  all  eonununications  to 

J.  G.  Rkio,  Sec'y, 
1204  Trude  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


UNITED  STATES  PATENTS 

PBBTAININa  OR  APPLIOABLB  TO  DBOmSTBT 

•    ISSUED  DURING  JANUARY  1909. 


Januarjf  6. 

No.  908,626,  to  Edwin  Telle.  Dental  plate 
and  method  of  manufacturing  same. 

No.  008.627,  to  Edwin  Telle.  Method  of  at- 
taching teeth  to  dental  plates. 

No.  908,043,  to  Sauuel  S.  Bloou.  Artificial 
tooth. 

No.  009,038,  to  Edwin  Telle.   Dental  plate. 

Janwarjf  12. 
No.  009.204,   to  Henbt   Nielson.  Rotary 
brush. 

No.  909,223,  to  W.  H.  Rktnoij>s.  Dental 
stool. 

No.  909,283,  to  Jos.  F.  Clapp.  Alloy. 
No.  900,043,  to  C.  C.  Mubbat.    Dental  im- 
plement. 


No.  909,696,  to  S.  Skoiuba  and  Y.  Mdu- 
OAWA.  process  for  molding  tooth- 
crowns. 

Jamtarjf  19. 

No.  909,913,  to  E.  F.  Lasdis.  Folishiag 
wheel. 

No.  910,014,  to  E.  C.  Ouns.   Flexible  shaft 
Ko.  910,367,  to  Fbank  E.  Case.  Dental  chair. 
No.  910,479,  to  W.  S.  Anhbews.  Electric 
heater. 

Januarjf  tS. 

No.  010,631,  to  H.  B.  Zendbl.  Swaging  de- 
vice. 

No.  910,870,  to  6.  SiBicT.  Artificial  tooth. 
No.  910,970,  to  A.  M.  Stbtkeb.  Tooth-bnuh. 
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Teeth,"  324 
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duction of,  382 
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Hughes  (clinic),  350 
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893 
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Cast  gold-shell  crown,  the  Dittmar  method  of 

making  a,  383 
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331 
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Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity,  392 
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331 
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in,  381 
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gold,  884 
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tice," 358 
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Discussion  on  "A  Method  of  Retaining  Sup- 
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Education,"  368 
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381 
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tween gingivo-dental  irritation  and,  378 
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on,  310 
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377 
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GiRoiVAL  massage,  379 
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379 

Gold  dentures,  384 

Gold  fillings,  how  to  make,  380 
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C.  G.  Hughes  (clinic),  360 
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and  the  methods  used  for  retention. 

C.  Trigger  (clinic),  352 

Haskeix.  L.  p.,  "Metal  Plates,"  327 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


EARLY  TREATMENT  OF  MALOCCI.l'SION  OP  THE  TEETH. 


By  J.  LOWE  YOCHG,  DJD.8.,  Hew  York,  N.  Y. 


(Kead  befoR  tbe  First  District  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  October  13,  1908.) 


THE  fact  that  so  many  parents  have 
been  advised  by  the  general  practi- 
tioner to  defer  treatment  of  their 
children  until  after  all  the  permanent 
teeth  are  in  place  has  prompted  the  se- 
lection of  this  topic  for  -discussion  this 
evening. 

In  the  past  few  years  considerable  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  oral  prophy- 
laxis. Prophylaxis  means  "Preservative 
or  preventive  treatment  of  disease." 
Oral  prophylaxis  means  "preservative  or 
preventive  treatment  of  disease  in  the 
oral  cavity,"  which  in  a  broad  sense  em- 
braces not  only  healthy  mucous  mem- 
brane and  teeth  free  from  caries,  but 
also  the  normal  eruption  of  the  teeth  re- 
sulting in  normal  occlusion ;  which  means 
that  all  the  teeth  in  one  jaw  are  occlud- 
ing with  the  teeth  of  the  opposing  jaw, 
so  as  to  furnish  the  largest  area  of  grind- 
ing surface.  The  cusps,  the  inclined 
planes  and  the  sulci  into  which  they  fit 
should  combine  to  furnish  the  owner  with 
the  best  masticating  apparatus,  and 
should  form  dental  arches  which  in  re- 
TOL.  u. — 30 


gard  to  strength  and  durability  cannot 
otherwise  be  equaled.  The  cusps  of  all 
the  grinding  teeth  in  such  arches,  inter- 
locking with  their  antagonists,  prevent 
these  teeth  from  any  variation  in  posi- 
tion either  bucco-lingually  or  mesio-dis- 
tally,  provided  that  an  harmonious  pres- 
sure be  exerted  by  the  tongue,  cheeks, 
and  lips.  This  regularity  of  the  teeth  in 
normal  arches  is  also  one  of  the  chief 
factors  in  their  resistance  to  decay,  and 
to  disease  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  for 
the  teeth,  if  they  are  properly  formed, 
are  in  a  position  to  be  as  nearly  self- 
cleansing  as  possible.  (Figs.  1,  2,  and 
3.) 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  normal  oc- 
clusion, the  arruigement  of  the  lingual 
cusps  should  be  carefully  examined.  This 
is  only  possible  with  either  models  or 
skulls,  and  in  examining,  careful  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  mesio-lingual 
cusp  of  the  upper  first  pennanent  molar. 
If  the  molars  are  in  normal  relation  to 
each  other  this  cusp  will  fit,  and  prac- 
tically fill  the  mortar  formed  by  the  cusps 
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of  the  lower  Rrst  permanent  molar,  acting  should  also  be  noted  that  a  slight  tota- 
like  a  pestle,  as  it  were.    (Fig.  4.)    In    tion  of  the  upper  first  permanent  molar, 


Fig.  1. 


this  mortar  all  excessively  hard  sub-  not  rcadih'  noticeable  from  the  buccal 
stances  are   placed   for  grinding.   It    side,  is  sufficient  to  disarrange  this  won- 
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derful  grinding  apparatus  to  a  marked 
degree.  In  the  normal  buccal  arrange- 
ment the  mesio-buceal  cusp  of  the  upper 


of  the  upper  teeth  to  those  of  the  lower 
is  never  such  as  to  enable  the  owner 
to  properly  masticate  his  food,  although 


Fig.  5. 


mm 


first  permanent  molar  is  occluding  with 
the  mesial  and  distal  buccal  cusps  of  the 
lower  first  permanent  molar  on  the  same 
side.   Further  note  in  this  examination 


very  often  the  interdigitation  of  the  buc- 
cal cusps  may  seem  very  good. 

You  may  say  I  am  an  idealist. 
Granted.  The  man  who  has  not  an  ideal 


FiQ.  6. 


from  the  lingual  side  that  when  the  lower 
teeth  are  all  distal  the  width  of  one  bi- 
cuspid, or  mesial  the  width  of  one  bi- 
cuspid, the  relation  of  the  lingual  cusps 


to  work  by  is  not  advancing  very  fast; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still. 
We  are  either  becoming  better,  which  is 
only  accomplished  by  trying  to  improve 
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on  all  oar  previous  efforts,  or  else  we  are 
becoming  worse,  owing  to  our  inborn 
laziness  and  egotism.  We  vindicate  our- 
selres  by  saying,  "I  do  just  as  well  or  a 


with  surfaces  hard  to  cleanse,  and  marred 
facial  lines.  By  dental  arches  we  mean 
the  teeth  and  their  surrounding  tissues, 
including  the  alveolar  process. 


Fig.  7. 


little  better  than  otlier  men  do,*'  or,  **It 
is  worth  all  the  patients  are  paying." 
Man  has  never  done  anything  too  well  in 
any  class  of  work ;  then  why  should  he 
stop  striving  for  his  ideal,  when  treating 
one  of  his  fellow  beings?  Note  that  I 
say  his  ideal,  for  we  do  not  all  have  the 
same  ideal^  and  that  is  why  I  have  shown 
slides  of  as  nearly  normal  occlusion  as 
I  have  been  able  to  find. 

Men  have  come  to  me  for  information 
about  cases,  saying  that  one  arch  was 
normal,  or  perhaps  that  both  arches  were 
normal,  while  in  reality  everything  was 
abnormal,  showing  that  their  ideals 
in  this  matter  were  far  different  from 
mine. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  those  who  ad- 
vocate extraction  in  the  correction  of 
malocclusion.  I  challenge  anyone  to 
show  good  true  models  made  from  ac- 
curate plaster  impressions  of  mutilated 
eases  with  the  remaining  teeth  in  real 
occlusion.  Furthermore,  wherever  teeth 
are  lost  in  early  life,  there  is  always  a 
lack  of  development  of  the  arches  and 
the  nasal  passage,  a  tipping  and  rotating 
of  the  tooth  distal  to  the  space  so  caused. 


It  must  not  be  understood  from  the 
above  that  teeth  must  never  be  extracted, 
for  we  occasionally  find  a  fourth  molar, 
and  a  fifth  incisor,  and  sometimes  a  third 

Fig.  8. 


bicuspid,  where  as  a  matter  of  course  ex- 
traction is  permissible,  and  usually  in- 
dicated. Also  in  the  treatment  of  adults, 
cases  will  be  met  with  in  which  judicious 
extraction  may  be  advisable,  because  if 
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there  has  been  a  very  pronounced  lack  of 
development  of  the  dental  arches  and  of 
the  underlying  bones,  it  is  very  doubt- 


great  number  of  skulls,  discovered  what 
the  normal  dental  arch  should  be  and  also 
that  a  mathematical  relation  exists  be- 


Fio.  9. 


ful  whether  sufficient  bone  development  tween  the  combined  width  of  the  upper 
will  follow  the  proper  placing  of  the  central,  lateral,  and  canine,  and  the  en- 
crowns  of  such  a  set  of  teeth.  But  rarely    tire  arch,  and  from  their  measurements 


Fia.  10. 


he  was  able  to  construct  the  entire  arch 
as  it  should  be  when  normal.  '  He  made 
use  of  these  ideas  in  the  construction  of 
artificial' teeth.  Articles  containing  these 
ideas,  written  by  him  at  that  time  or 


indeed  is  a  case  found  where  extraction 
is  indicated  if  treatment  is  instituted  at 
the  proper  age. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
the  late  Dr.  Bonwill,  after  examining  a 
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shortly  after,  were  refused  publication. 
Those  interested  will  find  in  Hems  of  In- 
terest for  September  1899,  an  essay  by 
this  great  man  that  is  well  worthy  of 
careful  reading.  The  ''American  System 
of  Dentistry"  contains  a  copy  of  the  essay 
which  he  wrote  in  1885. 

At  the  St.  Louis  congress  Dr.  C.  A. 
Hawley  read  a  paper  (see  Cosmos,  1905, 
page  541)  in  which  he  recognized  these 
facts  and  adapted  Dr.  BonwilFs  discovery 


half  as  bad  as  that  red  stuff  Dr.  A.  used," 
and  the  younger  the  patient  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  prefer  plaster  to  modeling 
compound. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  to  practice  oral 
prophylaxis  in  this  broad  sense,  so  as  to 
bring  about  normal  eruption,  resulting 
in  normal  occlusion  of  the  teeth?  If  so, 
when  should  we  begin? 

At  three  years  of  age,  or  earlier,  a 
child  should  have  the  full  set  of  decidu- 


FlG.  11. 


to  the  use  of  the  orthodontist.  Subse- 
quently, by  taking  the  average  from  a 
great  many  careful  measurements,  he  has 
been  able  to  form  a  plan  by  which,  by 
measuring  the  width  of  one  upper  central 
incisor,  the  shape  and  size  of  the  arch 
may  be  approximately  determined. 

The  better  the  beginning,  the  more 
successful  the  ending  will  be;  so  in  order 
that  we  may  hope  for  success  in  the  cor- 
rection of  a  case  of  malocclusion,  the  first 
requirement  is  a  set  of  accurate  models, 
not  merely  one  model,  made  from  im- 
pressions taken  with  "that  horrid  plaster*' 
that  runs  down  the  throat  if  it  is  not 
properly  handled.  Many  times  young 
patients  have  remarked  after  passing 
through  this  ordeal,  "Why  that  is  hot 


ous  teeth  standing  in  closo  contact  with 
each  other.  These  teeth  are  not  always 
in  proper  alignment  or  in  proper  occlu- 
sion. Fig.  5  shows  normal  occlusion  of 
the  deciduous  teeth  at  three  and  one- 
half  years  of  age.  Fig.  6  shows  the  de- 
ciduous teeth  of  a  child  at  five,  with  the 
lowers  distal  to  normal  or  developing  into 
a  case  of  class  II,  Dr.  Angle's  classifica- 
tion. 

It  should  be  the  first  thought  of  the 
general  practitioner  when  a  child  patient 
comes  to  visit  him,  to  examine  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  lower  teeth  stand  to 
the  upper,  and  if  this  relationship  be 
wrong  mesio-distally  in  any  marked  de- 
gree, the  sooner  the  irregularity  is  cor- 
rected the  better.    If  left  uncorrected. 
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the  first  permanent  molars,  which  erupt 
immediately  distally  and  in  contact  with 
the  second  deciduous  molars,  cannot  oc- 
clude properly^  and  when  left  in  abnor- 
mal occlusion  mesio-distally  they  produce 
an  improper  locking  of  all  the  other  buc- 
cal teeth.  Lack  of  proper  restoration  of 
approximal  contour,  or  the  premature 
loss  of  one  or  more  deciduous  molars, 
which  allows  the  erupting  first  permanent 
molar  to  drift  forward^  will  also  prevent 
the  normal  lockin^r  of  these  important 


Fig.  12. 


teeth.  It  is  not  advisable  or  beneficial 
to  rotate  maltumed  incisors  of  the  de- 
ciduous set. 

If  a  close  observation  be  made  every 
six  months,  and  normal  development  is 
taking  place,-  slight  spaces  appear  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  centrals  and 
laterals,  sometimes  at  the  early  age  of 
three  and  one-half  years.  (Fig.  7.) 
This  spacing  should  continue,  and  by  the 
sixth  year  there  should  be  enough  room 
between  the  mesial  surfaces  of  the  lat- 
erals to  accommodate  the  permanent  cen- 
trals, which  we  all  know  are  considerably 
wider  than  the  deciduous  centrals.  (Fig. 
8.)  There  should  also  be  spaces  between 
the  laterals  and  canines,  and  by  the  time 
the  permanent  laterals  begin  to  erupt,  the 
curve  in  the  arch  line  between  the  mesial 
surfaces  of  the  canines  should  be  as  great 


as  the  combined  widths  of  the  four  in- 
cisors. Spaces  should  also  exist  between 
the  canines  and  the  first  deciduous 
molars^  as  the  permanent  canine  is  wider 
than  the  deciduous  canine.  But  bow  sel- 
dom do  we  find  this  normal  development, 
and  why? 

"The  jaws  are  endo-membranous  in 
their  origin,  but  very  early  in  their  de- 
velopment a  periosteum  is  formed  over 
the  surface  of  the  bone  already  formed, 
and  from  that  time  on  the  growth  of  the 


FIQ.  13. 


bone  as  an  organ  is  through  tiie  func- 
tions of  the  periosteum,  together  with  1^ 
articular  cartilages  and  the  peridental 

membranes.  By  these  tissues  the  bone 
is  built  up,  but  by  the  periosteum  the 
surface  is  sculptured  and  molded  into 
form,  and  by  the  osteogenetic  tissues  in- 
closed within  the  surfaces  of  the  bone  the 
internal  structure  is  constantly  being  re- 
built, so  as  to  adapt  the  organ  to  the 
forces  to  which  it  is  subjected  with  the 
least  possible  weight.  The  more  care- 
fully this  is  studied  the  more  evident 
it  becomes  that  bone  is  formed  and  re- 
moved in  response  to  mechanical  stimuli, 
and  that  the  entire  surface  is  arranged  in 
harmony  with  the  mechanical  stresses 
which  result  from  the  forces  applied  to 
the  teeth  and  the  surface  of  the  bone." 
This  is  a  quotation  from  a  paper  by 
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Dr.  F.  B.  Xoyes,  published  in  the  Amer- 
ican Orthodontist,  vol.  i.  No.  3. 


Fig.  14. 


The  above  statement  being  granted, 
what  can  be  more  logical  than  that  the 
Uck  of  use  owing  to  improper  foods 
should  become  a  great  factor  in  the  nozi- 


Fig.  16. 


developnient  of  the  dental  arches  and 
muscles  of  mastication.  This  lack  of  use 
may  begin  at  birth,  in  bottle-fed  babies, 
as  the  rubber  nipples  are  so  constructed 
that  tbe  infant  has  to  exert  himself  but 


little  to  extract  the  food.  The  average 
time  for  a  feeding  should  be  twenty  min- 

Fio.  15. 


utes,  which  is  about  the  time  a  child  re- 
quires for  nursing  if  normally  fed. 

You  may  ask.  If  we  are  to  live  on  foods 
that  do  not  require  mastication,  what  is 


Flo.  17. 


the  need  of  paying  such  strict  attention 
to  the  development  oiF  the  dental  arches? 
The  answer  is  that  under-developed  den- 
tal arches  are  almost  always  associated 
with   under-developed   nasal  passages. 
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When  this  latter  malformation  prevails 
to  a  marked  degree  the  child  is  compelled 
to  open  the  mouth  in  order  to  get  suflB- 
clent  air,  but  the  mouth  was  not  intended 
as  an  air-passage,  and  the  air  taken  into 
the  lungs  by  way  of  the  mouth  is  neither 
properly  warmed  nor  properly  filtered, 
and  bronchial  infections  are  far  more 
liable  to  occur  in  mouth-breathers.  Also 
disharmony  in  the  facial  lines  is  always 
associated  with  a  lack  of  development  of 
the  arches. 

About  the  sixth  year  the  first  perma- 
nent molars  erupt,  and  if  you  observe 


FlQ.  18. 


them  very  closely,  you  find  that  if  the 
mesio-distal  relations  of  the  lower  and 
upper  deciduous  teeth  are  absolutely  cor- 
rect, and  there  has  been  no  loss  of  their 
mesio-distal  diameters  owing  to  decay  or 
other  causes,  these  permanent  molars  will 
not  exactly  fit,  but  on  the  contrary  the 
lower  ones  are  slightly  distal,  yet  not  be- 
yond the  influetice  of  the  inclined  planes. 
(Fig.  9.)  Thifii  distal  position  of  the 
lower  first  permaaent  molar  is  caused 
by  the  very  wise  provision  of  nature 
whereby  the  lower  second  deciduous  mo- 
lar is  formed  considerably  larger  mesio- 
distally  than  its  upper  antagonist,  which 
according  to  Black's  "Dental  Anatomy" 
averages  ten  one-hundredths  of  an  inch 
more  than  the  second  bicuspid  which  re- 
places it.  The  upper  second  deciduous 
molar  only  averages  six  one-hundredths 
of  an  inch  more  than  its  successor. 

When  the  second  deciduous  molars  are 
lost,  the  first  permanent  molars  drift  for- 


ward, so  as  to  eventually  lie  in  contact 
with  the  distal  surfaces  of  the  second 
bicuspids,  thus  allowing  the  molars  to 
occlude  properly.  In  tfa^  forward  move- 
ment, while  the  upper  second  bicuspids 
are  erupting,  the  upper  molars  have  only 
advanced  six  one-hundredths  of  an  inch, 
while  the  lower  molars  have  advanced  ten 
one-hundredths  of  an  inch.  This  is  due, 
we  believe,  to  the  wedging  infiuence  of 
the  third  molars,  which  are  then  devel- 
oping between  the  second  permanent  mo- 
lars and  the  rami.  How  often  one  has 
observed  the  wedging  influence  of  the 
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lower  third  molars,  and  their  baneful 
effects  in  non-developed  arches,  as  late 
as  the  twentieth  year.  Just  here  it  is 
in  order  to  predict  that  if  cases  are  cor- 
rected and  properly  developed  &t  an  early 
age,  far  less  trouble  will  occur  with  the 
eruption  of  the  third  molars. 

If  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  no  approxi- 
mal  spacing  in  the  incisor  region  is  pres- 
ent, is  it  at  all  reasonable  to  expect  that 
sufficient  bone  development  will  take 
place  during  the  few  months  during 
which  the  permanent  centrals  are  erupt- 
ing? In  other  words,  if  there  has  been 
a  cessation  of  development  for  two  or 
three  years,  can  nature  catch  up  in  as 
many  months  without  orthodontic  inter- 
ference? There  seems  no  valid  reason 
why  such  eases,  even  with  correct  mesio- 
distal  relation,  should  not  be  treated, 
and  if  this  treatment  is  executed  properly 
and  carefully,  the  physical  strain  is 
much  smaller  than  at  any  other  age,  and 
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the  ultimate  results  are  much  more  bene- 
ficial, not  only  to  the  dental  arches,  but 
to  the  upper  respiratory  tract  and  to  the 
bones  13'ing  above  the  maxillse,  thus  in- 


11  shows  profile  models  after  one  year's 
treatment.  Fig.  13  represents  the  occlu- 
Bal  view  of  models  before  treatment.  Fig. 
13  represents  the  occlusal  view  of  models 


Fig.  20. 


Buring  greater  regularity  in  size  and  posi- 
tion of  the  antra  and  of  all  the  other  si- 
nuses of  the  face.  Fig.  10  shows  profile 
models  of  a  child,  six  and  one-half  years 
old,  without  any  permanent  teeth.  Some 


after  treatment.  Fi;is.  14  and  15  show 
profile  and  front  view  of  the  face  before 
treatment  was  liegun.  Figs.  16  and  IT 
show  the  same  facv  a  year  later.  You  are 
to  judge  whether  the  pronounced  e.xpan- 


Fze.  21. 


difficulty  was  experienced  in  convincing  sion  of  the  dental  arches  has  distorted  the 

her  parents,  especially  the  mother,  of  the  facial  lines. 

advisability  of  beginning  treatment  at  A  very  intcrcsting  point  in  this  case 
this  tender  age,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  she  was  the  forward  movement  of  the  upper 
would  have  consented  had  not  an  older  and  lower  central  incisors  without  a  par- 
daughter  been  treated  successfully.   Fig.  tide  of  force  being  exerted  on  them. 
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When  they  peeped  through  the  gums  they 
were  entir^y  lingual  to  the  deciduous 
centrals. 

At  this  age  the  crypts  of  the  upper  bi- 
cuspids will  be  embraced  by  the  three 
roots  of  the  deciduous  molars,  and  those 
of  the  lower  bicuspids  will  be  embraced 
by  the  two  roots  of  the  deciduous  mo- 
lars, and  will  themselves  have  no  roots. 
When  these  deciduous  teeth  are  moved 
into  the  position  which  they  ought  to  oc- 
cupy, they  carry  with  them  the  crypts 
of  tiie  permanent  teeth,  where  they  re- 
main if  the  deciduous  teeth  are  retained 
in  dieir  new  position.  As  development 
sabsequently  takes  place,  the  deciduous 
teeth  are  lost,  the  roots  develop  on  the  bi- 
cuspids, and  they  will  usually  erupt  in 
the  positions  they  should  occupy,  and 
eventually  become  fixed  there,  and  no  in- 
jury can  be  done  to  the  permanent  teeth 
by  the  appliances  used  in  such  an  opera- 
tion. Who  would  question  that  teeth 
which  erupt  in  the  manner  described 


pids.  AU  such  cases  of  either  class  II 
or  class  III — Dr.  Angle's  classification — 


Fio.  24. 


should  be  treated  at  once,  as  the  advan- 
tage gained  far  outweighs  the  extra  at- 
tention which  the  suteequent  eruption 


Fia.  26. 


above  are  surrounded  by  bone  that  is  far 
more  capable  of  withstanding  disease, 
and  having  greater  recuperative  power, 
than  where  rraorption  has  been  caused 
by  pressure  necessary  to  move  fully 
erupted  teeth  into  position? 

The  question  often  arises  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  beginning  the  treatment  of 
children  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year, 
or  at  the  period  when  the  deciduous  mo- 
lars are  soon  to  be  replaced  by  the  bicus- 


of  the  bicuspids  and  canines  will  require. 
Figs.  18  to  23,  inclusive,  illustrate  the 
treatment  of  a  child  of  four  years  of  age 
by  Dr.  G.  P.  Mendell.  (See  Dental 
Cosmos  for  August  1907,  page  820.) 
Often  in  class  I  the  same  procedure  is 
advisable,  but  in  all  such  cases  it  is  well 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  the 
ligatures  on  deciduous  teeth.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  soldering  a  wire  on  the 
screw  of  the  clamp  bands — as  suggested 
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A  very  email  spur  should  also  be  sol- 
dered at  the  bend,  so  that  a  ligature  can 
be  passed  from  it  to  the  arch  between 
the  canine  ajid  the  lateral. 

While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  manage 
hy  this  early  treatment  all  cases  in  snch 
a  way  that  all  the  permanent  teeth  will 
take  their  proper  positions,  yet  if  a  ease 
is  kept  under  superrision  as  it  should 
be,  each  malposed  tooth,  as  it  erupts, 
can  be  easily  guided  into  its  proper  place, 
where  it  will  only  require  retention  until 
its  normally  developed  socket  is  fully 
formed  by  the  upward  growth  of  bone. 
How  much  easier  and  better  it  is  to  do 
this  than  to  wait  till  the  twelfth  or  fif- 
teenth year  in  order  to  move  all  the  per- 
manent teeth  into  their  proper  position, 
with  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  their  re- 
maining in  this  new  position  even  after 
a  long  period  of  retention. 

I  therefore  wish  to  appeal  to  you  as 
general  practitioners  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  occlusion  of  the  teeth  of 
children,  for  it  is  to  you  that  they  will 
be  taken  first,  and  whenever  you  can 


Fio.  27. 


to  pass  under  the  gums  and  be  so  spare  the  time  take  good  impressions  of 
shaped  that  it  will  hook  on  to  the  enamel  both  arches,  and  make  models  from 
ridge  of  the  deciduous  canine.  these,  to  be  kept  for  comparison  when 


by  Dr.  C.  A,  Hawley — in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  lie  in  contact  with  the  lingual  sur- 

FlQ.  26. 


faces  of  the  deciduous  teeth.  (Fig.  34.) 
The  front  end  should  be  turned  up  so 
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your  little  patient  comee  to  see  you  six 
months  or  a  year  later.  You  are  then 
fairly  sure  to  take  another  set  of  impres- 
sions from  time  to  time,  and  only  in  this 
way  can  you  arrive  at  a  definite  knowl- 
edge of  what  really  takes  place  in  these 
cases.  Unless  these  impressionp  be  made 
carefully,  they  are  of  very  little  scien- 
tific value.  These  young  children  are  not 
a.«  often  referred  to  the  specialist  as  they 
should  be.  and  as  I  hope  tliey  will  be  in 
tiie  near  future.  I  do  not  refer  to  those 
practitioners  who  are  sending  their  case* 
to  specialists,  either  because  they  have  not 
the  time  to  give  to  this  work  or  becnusc 
they  feel  that  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
patient  they  should  not  undertake  the 
treatment  themselves.  It  is  very  gener- 
ally believed  that  treatment  should  bo  de- 
ferred till  the  eruption  of  all  the  per- 
manent teeth  except  the  third  molars, 
but  what  would  you  think  of  the  physi- 
cian who  would  advise  waiting  till  pu- 
berty before  referring  a  case  of  club- 
foot to  the  surgeon  ? 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  irregular 
or  crooked  teeth  in  contradistinction  to 
teeth  in  normal  occlusion,  but  teeth 
which  are  apparently  straight  very  often 
do  not  occlude  properly.  Figs.  25  and 
26  will  illustrate  one  of  these  eases, 
though  they  do  not  show  it  as  clearly  as 
the  models  would,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  securing  photographs  of 


the  lingual  cusps.  Figs.  27  and  28  show 
the  same  case  after  treatment. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  show 
illustrations  of  models  of  cases  before 


Fio.  28. 


and  after  treatment,  and  to  give  a  few 
hints  as  to  the  application  of  fixed  appli- 
ances such  as  were  used  in  the  treatment 
of  these  cases.  [A  number  of  illustra- 
tions of  cases  treated  were  shown.] 
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Br  A.  W.  DOUBLBDAT,  D.H.D.,  BiMtoH.  Mmmm. 


(Read  before  the  New  York  Odontological  Society,  at  its  regular  monthly  meeting. 

October  20,  1908.) 


MY  attention  was  attracted  some  time 
ago  by  an  advertisement  in  the 
Philistine,  the  truth  of  which  ap- 
peals to  me  more  and  more  as  I  work  on 
the  subject  of  saliva.  The  advertisement 
was  headed  "Don't  Feed  Your  Face,"  and 
stated  that  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
ills  from  which  civilized  people  suffer 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  man  has  adopted 
literally  the  slang  phrase  "feed  your 
face."  Hia  selections  and  combinations 
of  food  are  governed  by  their  appeal  to 
his  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  no  thought  or 
consideration  being  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  real  purpose  of  eating  is  to  "feed 
your  body." 

In  taking  up  the  subject  of  salivary 
analysis  it  is  necessary  to  combine  with 
the  technique  of  the  work  a  more  or  less 
general  idea  of  the  chemical  changes 
which  take  place  in  living  organisms, 
either  plants  or  animals ;  to  consider  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  different  sub- 
stances used  as  food,  and  to  follow  the 
changes  which  this  food  undergoes  dur- 
ing its  absorption  and  assimilation  in  the 
organism;  finally,  to  consider  the  prod- 
ucts eliminated  by  this  process. 

In  studying  the  chemistry  of  the  hu- 
man body  and  the  chemistry  of  foods, 
one  may  learn  to  put  the  two  t(^ther. 
I  mean  by  this,  that  one  may  be  taught 
how  to  select,  ■  combine,  and  proportion 
his  food  in  order  to  produce  chemical 
harmony  in  the  stomach.  This  means 
normal  digestion,  assimilation,  and  excre- 
tion— if  the  food  is  properly  masticated 
• — and  these  would  mean  a  long  stride 
toward  perfect  health. 

These  chemical  changes  taking  place  in 
the  organism  are  either  normal,  as  in 
health,  or  abnormal,  as  in  disease.  The 
abnormal   products   formed   by  these 


changes  are  usually  termed  ''pathological 
products." 

As  we  know,  plants  take  up  as  food  a 
small  number  of  inorganic  substances, 
such  as  carbon  dioxid,  water,  ammonia, 
NHs,  nitrates,  and  the  phosphates,  sul- 
fates, and  chlorids  of  calcium,  magne- 
sium, sodium^  and  potassium.  These  are 
converted  into  organic  substances  of  a 
more  and  more  complicated  composi- 
tion with  the  simultaneous  liberation  of 
oxygen,  while  we  as  animals  take  up 
those  organic  vegetable  substances  of  a 
complex  composition,  assimilating  them 
in  our  system,  where  they  are  used 
(burned  up),  and  finally  discharged  as 
waste  products,  which  are  identical,  or 
nearly  so,  with  those  substances  serving 
as  plant  food,  viz,  carbon  dioxid,  water, 
urea,  CONjjH^,  urates,  Mx.C.H^N^O,, 
and  phosphates,  sulfates,  and  chlorids  of 
calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  and  potas- 
sium. 

Ijet  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
source  of  the  elements  taken  up  by  the 
plant  for  the  formation  of  the  organic 
matter:  All  carbon  is  derived  from  car- 
bon dioxid ;  hydrogen  chiefly  from  wafer ; 
oxygen  from  either  carbon  dioxid  or 
water,  as  well  as  from  the  various  salts ; 
niirogen  either  from  ammonia  or  from 
nitrates  or  nitrites,  and  sulfur  and  phos- 
phorus from  sulfates  and  phosphates. 
These  elements  enter  the  plant?  chiefly  by 
the  roots.  The  assimilation  of  the  neces- 
sary mineral  constituents  is  brought  about 
by  an  acid  secretion  discharged  from  the 
roots,  which  has  a  tendency  to  render 
soluble  these  salts,  which  are  present  in 
the  soil  and  surround  the  roots. 

Water,  having  absorbed  more  or  less  of 
the  soluble  salts,  enters  the  plants  as 
stated,  by  the  roots,  and  by  a  simple  pro- 
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cess  of  difFueion  is  carried  to  the  Tarioua 
green  parts,  chiefly  the  leaves,  where  the 
sunlight  produces  chemical  decomposi- 
tion and  the  formation  of  new  com- 
pounds, and  oxygen  is  liberated  directly 
through  the  leaves  to  the  atmosphere. 

May  we  not  therefore  assume  that  the 
Tarious  compounds  above  mentioned  are 
formed  by  decomposition  with  the  lib- 
eration of  oxygen  as  per  the  following 
equation : 

9C0t  +  eH,0  =  OJHaOu 

CHaO„  — 120  —  C^^, 

Glucose. 

—representing  a  constructive  chemical 
change,  while  if  we  take 

CJIuO,  +  120  =  600,  +  6H.0 
Qlncoae. 

— representing  in  the  animal  system  a 
process  of  chemical  decomposition  as  a  de- 
structive change;  that  is  to  say,  the  sub- 
stances formed  in  the  plant  are  taken 
into  the  animal  system,  where  they  are 
gradually  oxidized*  by  the  inhaled  atmos- 
pheric oxygen,  thereby  being  converted 
into  simpler  forms  of  combination,  which 
are  finally  eliminated  as  waste  products. 

The  tissues  of  the  body  are  built  up, 
and  the  energy  is  supplied  by  what  we 
call  animal  food.  This  food,  aside  from 
water  and  a  few  of  its  mineral  constitu- 
ents, is  tdl  derived  from  vegetables,  but 
may  be  taken  either  directly  or  indirectly 
after  its  previous  assimilation  by  other 
animals,  in  the  form  of  meat,  milk,  eggs, 
etc. 

It  has  been  found  that  only  fifteen  out 
of  the  seventy-six  known  elements  are 
necefflary  constituents  of  the  animal  body, 
viz.  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
snlfur,  phosphorus,  chlorin,  iodin,  fluorin, 
silicon,  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  po- 
tassium, and  iron.  Although  a  few  other 
elements  are  at  times  found  in  the  sys- 
tem, they  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  nor- 
mal or  n«;essary  constituents. 

Our  various  foodstuffs  are  derived 
chiefly  from  or^nic  compounds — car- 
bohydrates (sugars,  starch,  etc.),  fats, 
and  proteid  or  nitrogenous  substances — 
ifhile  the  inorganic  substances,  as  phos- 
phates, chlorids,  etc.,  required  for  the 
construction  of  bone  tissues  and  for  the 

TOl^  U. — SI 


liberation  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
gastric  juice,  etc.,  are  usually  derived 
from  various  kinds  of  food  or  drinking- 
water.  Milk  is  claimed  by  many  to  con- 
tain all  the  necessary  organic  and  in- 
organic constituents. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  process  of  digestion,  absorption,  assim- 
ilation, destructive  metamorphosis  and 
elimination  of  waste  products,  although 
we  may  not  thoroughly  understand  the 
complicated  changes  taking  place  in  the 
animal  system.  We  know  that  numerous 
products  are  formed  and  organs  are  nour- 
ished from  the  blood,  viz,  excretions  and 
secretions,  such  as  milk,  saliva,  bile,  etc., 
the  muscle,  nerve,  and  brain  substances, 
together  with  bones,  teeth,  hair,  and 
many  others,  and  that  most  of  these  sub- 
stances suffer  constant  oxidation  in  the 
system,  and  are  finally  eliminated  as 
waste  products.  Those  eliminated  by 
the  lungs  are  chiefly  carbon  dioxid  and 
water ;  by  the  kidneys,  urine,  which  is  a 
weak  aqueous  solution  of  urea,  uric  acid, 
urates,  and  phosphates,  chlorids,  and  sul- 
fates of  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium, 
potassium,  etc. ;  by  the  skin  constantly, 
carbon  dioxid  and  water;  by  perspiration, 
many  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine. 

If  analyses  of  blood  and  urine,  whose 
chemical  compositions  are  known  to 
change  very  rapidly,  can  be  of  assistance 
in  the  determination  of  disease,  why 
should  not  the  saliva  be  a  more  stable 
medium  of  diagnosis,  by  means  of  chem- 
ical and  microscopic  examinations? 

Urinalysis  was  not  developed  and  per- 
fected in  a  single  year,  or  perhaps  a 
single  centui7,  and  salivary  analysis  will 
require  its  share  of  search  and  research, 
success  and  failures.  But  when  so  many 
are  giving  this  branch  of  work  their  at- 
tention and  thou^rht,  it  is  impossible  that 
accurate  and  satisfactory  diagnosis  of  dis- 
ease should  not  in  the  future  be  made 
from  the  saliva,  and  that  by  suggesting 
to  the  afflicted  to  use  only  such  foods  as 
will  enter  into  the  correct  chemical  com- 
binations in  the  process  of  nutrition,  bet- 
ter health  should  not  be  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

The  crvstallogical  part  of  the  work 
under  consideration  fascinating  me  most. 
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I  have  been  giving  thi8  branch  the  most 
time  and  attention.  This  necessitated 
much  time  and  study  of  the  crystal  for- 
mation in  its  various  systems,  viz,  the 
regular,  quadratic,  rhombic,  hexagonal  or 
rhombohedral,  monoclinic,  and  triclinic. 

We  will  therefore  leave  the  chemical 
examination  and  tests  for  the  normal  con- 
stituents of  mucin,  albumin,  ammonia, 
sulfur,  chlorin,  glycogen,  etc.,  and  the 
abnormal  constituents  of  acetone,  lactic 
acid,  etc.,  to  the  many  who  are  working 
along  that  line,  and  consider  some  of  the 
erystallizable  salts. 

CUYSTALLIZABLE   SALTS   FOUyD   IX  THE 
SALIVA. 

The  most  abundant  dialyzable  salts 
found  in  the  normal  saliva  are  the 
cblorids  of  ammonium,  potassium,  and 
sodium,  sulfate  of  potassium,  carbonates 
of  sodium  and  calcium,  and  the  phos- 
phate of  calcium,  held  in  solution  by 
CO,. 

Ammonium  has  probably  never  been 
isolated,  yet  its  existence  in  ammoni- 
acal  compounds  is  almost  universally 

admitted.  The  ammonium  hypothesi?  is 
based  chiefly  upon  facts  sucli  as  the  close 
resemblance  of  its  compounds  to  those 
of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  that  when 
ammonia  gas  and  an  acid  gas  come  to- 
gether they  unite,  without  liberation  of 
hydrogen,  to  form  an  ammoniacal  salt. 

Sodium  chlorid  is  found  in  solution  in 
all  natural  waters,  and  forms  a  constitu- 
ent of  almost  all  animal  and  vegetable 
tissues  and  fluids.  It  enters  into  the 
formation  of  all  tissues  and  secretions  of 
the  body  with  the  exception  of  the  en- 
amel of  the  teeth,  forms  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  salts  of  the  blood,  furni<*heg  chlorin 
for  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  stomach, 
thereby  aiding  digestion,  produces  the 
alkalinity  in  the  blood,  stimulates  the 
action  of  the  kidneys,  and  acts  as  a  mild 
laxative. 

Potasnum  chlorid  occurs  in  sea-water 
and  brine-springs,  and  in  plants.  It  re- 
sembles sodium  chlorid  in  appearance  and 
taste,  but  is  more  soluble.  It  is  next  in 
importance  to  sodium  chlorid,  is  widely 
distributed  in  the  body,  but  occurs  in 


much  smaller  amounts.  Potassium 
chlorid  is  most  abundant  in  the  muscles, 
but  is  also  found  in  other  tissues  and 
secretions. 

The  sulfur  of  the  body  is  derived 
chiefly  from  egg-albumin,  milk,  and  cer- 
tain vegetables,  occurring  as  .sulfate.-*. 

Sulfur  is  a  constituent  element  in  most 
of  the  proteids.  and  in  some  form,  there- 
fore, it  will  be  represented  in  the  end- 
products  of  proteid  metabolism  in  an 
oxidized  form  as  inorganic  sulfates,  or  in 
mineral  sulfates  ingested  with  food.  The 
so-called  conjugated  or  ethereal  sulfate^ 
are  coml)inations  between  sulfuric  acid 
and  indoxyl,  skatoxyl,  phenol,  and  cresol, 
which  are  formed  in  the  large  intestine 
as  a  result  of  bacterial  putrefaction. 
They  are  eliminated  in  part  in  the  feces 
and  partly  by  absorption  into  the  blond, 
and  after  oxidation  are  conjugated  with 
sulfuric  acid  and  eliminated  in  the  urine. 
The  process  of  conjugation  is  valuable 
from  a  physiological  standpoint,  as  it 
converts  substances  having  an  injurious 
action  into  harmless  compounds. 

Rome  of  the  sulfur  may  occur  in  un- 
oxidized  form  as  sulfoeyanid,  and  under 
]»atliological  conditions  sulfur  may  be  ex- 
creted in  tiie  form  of  cystin. 

Calcium  salts  are  important  on  account 
of  the  extent  to  which  they  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  bones  and  teeth. 
They  are  introduced  into  the  body 
through  food  and  water. 

Phoftphorus  is  found  in  the  muscles, 
bones,  and  blood  ;  it  occurs  as  a  phosphate 
in  both  animal  and  vegetable  food,  as  well 
as  in  the  prmiuct  of  the  destniction  of 
phosphorus-containing  tissues. 

Iron  is  an  important  constituent  of  the 
hemoglobin  of  the  blood  and  muscle 
fibers,  although  very  little  iron  is  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  health. 
Some  cases  of  anemia  are  said  to  be 
due  to  deficiencv  of  iron,  and  to  be 
benefited  by  its  administration. 

GLAND  BECRETIOXS  CONTRIBUTI.NQ  TO 
MIXED  SALIVA. 

Mixed  saliva,  according  to  Foster,  has 
a  sjwcific  gravity  of  1.003.  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  mingling  in  various  propor- 
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tions  of  saliva  from  the  parotid,  subinax-  perties  in  the  same  individual  according 
iHary,  and  sublingual  glands  with  the    to  circumstances. 

Saliva  :   Fio,  1. 


Faulty  metabolism. 
Fig.  2. 


Innuffieient  oxidation. 


secretions  from  the  buccal  gland;*.  This  Parotid  saliva  in  man  is  clear  and  lim- 
secretion  differs  in  composition  and  pro-    pid,  not  viscid ;  and  the  natural  secre- 
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tion  is  alkaline.  Upon  standing,  the  pre- 
cipitate is  calcic  carbonate  due  to  the 
escape  of  COj,  but  it  contains  little  or 
no  mucin. 

Submaxillary  saliva  differs  from  pa- 
rotid in  being  more  alkaline,  and,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  mucin,  more  viscid. 

Sublingual  saliva  is  more  viscid  and 


Mucin  is  a  substance  containing  no 
sulfur,  and  existing  in  the  different  va- 
rieties of  mucus,  in  certain  pathological 
fluids,  in  the  saliva,  bile,  connective  tis- 
sue, etc.  Its  solutions,  like  the  fluids  in 
which  it  occurs,  are  viscid. 

Albumin  occurs  normally  in  all  the 
body  fluids,  except  in  the  urine.  The 


contains  more  salts  than  submaxillary 
saliva. 

The  characteristic  property  of  saliva, 
aside  from  serving  to  moisten  and  soften 
our  food  and  thereby  assisting  in  mastica- 
tion and  deglutition,  is  its  action  of  con- 
verting starch  into  some  form  of  sugar. 
This  exceedingly  active  substance  has 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  satisfactor- 
ily isolated,  and  has  been  called  ptyalin. 
Its  action  is  best  carried  on  when  the 
mixed  saliva  is  alkaline  or  nearly  so; 
therefore  this  may  represent,  for  our 
work  and  study  at  least,  a  normal  reac- 
tion, although  its  action  is  well  carried 
on  in  a  neutral  medium.  A  strongly 
alkaline  solution  retards  or  entirely  in- 
hibits its  action,' while  a  strongly  acid 
reaction  not  only  retards  its  action,  but 
destroys  the  ferment  itself. 


amount  found  in  milk  is  extremely 
slight ;  the  amount  in  saliva  seems  to 
vary  in  inverse  proportion  to  mucin. 

Fat  cells  in  the  saliva  come  chiefly 
from  the  epithelium  of  the  mouth. 
Spherical  cells  or  salivary  corpuscles 
come  from  altered  leucocytes. 

PATJIOLOGICAL    CONSTITUENTS    OF  THE 
SALIVA. 

Pathologically  we  find  in  the  saliva 
the  many  varieties  of  uric  acid  salts, 
urea,  cholesterin,  bile  pigments,  iodids. 
xanthin  bodies,  acetone  (as  iodoform 
crystals),  lactic  acid  (as  lacto-phos- 
phates),  and  sugar,  lactose,  and  glucose. 

Under  the  head  of  nitrogen  elimina- 
tions let  us  consider — (1)  The  urea 
nitrogen.     (2)  The  ammonia  nitrogen. 
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3)  The  creatin  nitrogen.  (4)  The  ological  metabolism  of  the  proteids  and 
■nrin-body  nitrogen.  albuminoids  of  the  food  and  the  tissues. 


Fig.  4. 


Heavy  proteid  diet. 


Fig.  6. 


Vegetable  diet. 


(1)  Urea  is  the  chief  end-product,  so  (3)  Urea  arises  from  ammonia  salts, 
far  as  nitrogen  is  concerned,  of  the  physi-    which  in  the  liver  are  converted  to  urea 
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by  a  process  equivalent  to  dehydration, 
and  since  the  cells  of  many  proteid  tis- 
sues of  the  body  contain  intracellular 
enzymes  capable  of  causing  hvdrolytic 
cleavEffe  to  the  proteid  molecules,  it  is 
probable  that  some  ammonia  may  be  thu^ 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  body ;  and 
so  far  as  it  is  produced  it  will  he  con- 
verted to  urea  bv  the  action  of  the  liver. 


ative  and  absolute  amount  of  urea  nitro- 
gen in  the  urea  varies  directly  with  the 
amount  of  proteid  taken  as  food,  while 
other  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the 
urin  (creatinin,  purin-bases)  are  practi- 
cally not  affected  by  the  food,  if  care  be 
taken  to  have  the  food  free  of  these  sub- 
stances to  begin  with. 

Folin  has  laid  emphasis  upon  this 


Fig.  6. 


pyorrhea. 


and  possibly  by  a  similar  action  in  other 
tissues. 

(3)  Urea  arises  front  the  nionamino- 
acids  by  a  process  of  deamidization  by 
whicli  the  XHj  group  is  converted  into 
ammonia  and  then  probably  into  urea. 
:May  not  the  organic  acid  radical  thai  re- 
mains sufFcr  oxidation,  and  thereby  fur- 
nish heat  energy  to  the  body,  or  possibly 
he  stored  up,  after  .^ynthcsi.i,  as  carbo- 
hydrate, glycogen,  or  fat  ? 

(4)  Urea  arises  from  further  meta- 
bolism of  urie  acid,  as  not  all  of  the  uric 
acid  produced  in  the  body  i.-i  excreted 
such,  a  portion  being  further  acted  upon 
by  a  uricolytic  enzyme  and  converted  into 
urea. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  a  rel- 


fact,  and  suggest.-;  that  most  of  the  urea 
may  come  directly  from  proteid  of  the 
food,  whicli  is  liydrolyzed  during  diges- 
tion and  absorption,  by  the  action  of 
trypsin  am\  en'psin,  into  simpler  amino- 
acids.  These  amino-bodies,  by  further 
hydrolysis  and  oxidation,  may  be  con- 
verted, as  far  as  their  nitrogen  is  cnn- 
eerned.  into  ammonia  compounds,  and 
eliminated  at  once  by  the  liver  as  urea, 
without  entering  into  tissue  formation  at 
all.^ 

Kven  after  the  removal  of  the  liver, 
some  urea  is  still  found  in  the  urine. 
Therefore  it  seems  as  though  the  urea- 
forming  ]inw('r  of  the  liver  is  shared  by 
some  of  the  other  tissues,  just  as  it= 
glycogenic  functions  are. 
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FiQ.  7. 


Pyorrhea. 


Fia.  8. 


Pyorrhea. 


I 


Purin  bodies.  These  bodies  are  related  Fischer  bv  the  term  piirin,  as  having  a 
chemically,  and  are  designated  by  Einil    common  nucleus,  viz : 

Nucleus  C,H,N,    . .  .  Purin, 

Adding  1  atom    0,  {jiving  C'sH.K.O  ,  .  .Hypoxnnthin. 

2  atoms  O.     "      CjH,S,0.. .  .  Xanthin. 

3  "      O.     ■'      C.H^N.O,.  .  .Uric  acid. 
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Caffeiiij  the  active  principle  of  coffee  .  Uric  acid  is  a  more  complex  body  than 
and  tea,  and  theobromiti,  the  active  prin-    urea,  one  molecule  of  uric  acid  split- 


Fio.  10. 


Abrasion. 


ciple  of  cocoa;  are  respectively  triraethyl  ting  up,  under  the  influence  of  certain 
and  dimethyl  compounds  of  xanthin.  reagents,  into  two  molecules  of  urea  and 
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a  compound  of  oxalic  acid.  It  is  a  weak 
dibasic  acid,  OMinrring  m  the  body  fluids 
not  88  a  free  acid,  but  as  an  acid  salt  com- 
bioed  Tith  potassium  and  sodium,  and 
to  a  leas  extent  with  calcium  and  ammo- 
niam.  Many  of  the  well-known  urates, 
precipitated  at  body  temperature,  may 
be  decomposed  after  the  fluids  cool,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  crystals  of  uric  acid, 
^vever,  uric  add,  or  its  salts,  often 
constitutes  largely  the  substance  of  the 
urinary  or  renal  calculi,  also  the  so- 
called  gouty  concretions  of  sodium  urate 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  more 
especially  at  the  joints. 

According  to  Burian,  muscular  activity 
is  followed  within  an  hour  or  two  by  an 
increased  output  of  uric  acid.  Is  it  not 
possible,  therefore,  that  under  normal 
conditions  the  uric  acid  and  other  purin 
bases  are  derived  mainly  from  a  me- 
tabolism of  the  muscular  substance, 
whereby  hypoxanthin  is  produced,  this 
substance  then  being  oxidized  into  uric 
acid  and  a  put  of  the  uric  acid  being 
further  changed  to  urea? 

Creatinin:  The  physiological  history 
of  creatinin  is  perhaps  imperfectly 
known.  However,  creatin  is  a  constant 
and  considerable  constitu^t  of  muscle, 
and  a  fair  inference,  therefore,  is  that  it 
origmates  in  this  tissue  from  the  ca- 
tabolism  of  the  muscle  substance,  and  is 
subsequently  given  to  l^e  blood  and  ex- 
creted as  creatinin. 

A  diflSculty  in  regard  to  this  hypothesis 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  mus- 
cular tissue  in  the  body  contains  a  rela- 
tively large  amount  of  creatin  (90 
grams),  and  yet  only  1  to  2  grams  are 
excreted  in  the  urine  during  one  day.  On 
account  of  this  disproportion  it  has  been 
iiuggested  that  some  of  the  creatin  may 
be  converted  into  urea,  but  no  proof  has 


been  furnished  as  yet  that  the  body  can 
accomplish  this  transformatian. 

Creatin  given  in  food  is,  according  to 
some  observers,  eliminated  as  creatinin. 

Michaels  states  that  glucose,  biliary 
pigments,  and  leucin  are  found  in  the 
saliva,  but  only  under  pathological  con- 
ditions. Glucose,  he  states,  is  respon- 
sible for  many  special  forms  of  oral 
changes,  among  which  are  the  softened 
and  bleeding  gums,  the  stale  and  fetid 
breath,  and  the  denuded  teeth.  He  also 
states  that  fatty  and  uric  acids,  lactic  and 
oxalic  acids,  acetone,  and  sulfocyanids 
are  the  acid  matters  which  have  a  gKst 
affinity  for  the  calcium  of  the  teeth. 

The  hypothetic  action  of  alkaline  sul- 
focyanids of  potassium  and  ammonium  is 
as  follows:  They  dissolve  the  ossein  of 
the  teeth,  expose  their  mineral  elements, 
and  unite  with  them  to  form  sulfocyanid 
of  calcium  and  soluble  phosphates  of 
potassium  and  ammonimn. 

Cholesterin  occurs  pathologically  in 
biliary  calculi,  dro^y,  and  the  waste 
products  of  various  tissues.  It  also  exists 
in  the  vegetable  world  in  peas,  beansj 
olive  oil,  wheat,  etc. 

Bile  salts  occur  pathologically  in  the 
saliva  as  two  acids,  viz,  taurochoHc  and 
glycocholic,  existing  principally  as  so- 
dium or  potassium  salts. 

The  hUe  pigment  (bilirubin)  is  de- 
rived from  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood. 

The  appearance  of  bile  salts  in  the  sa- 
liva is  indicative  of  pathologic  conditions 
of  the  liver  or  bile-ducts,  causing  an  ob- 
struction to  the  outflow  of  hile  or  a  de- 
struction of  the  red  blood  corpuscles. 

Leucin  is  formed  in  one  of  the  steps  in 
the  transformation  of  at  least  some  of  the 
albuminoids  into  urea.  It  is  a  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  food. 
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Made  still  a  blund'ring  kind  of  melody; 

Spurr'd  boldly  on,  and  dash'd  through  thick  and  thin, 

Tfarovgh  aenae  and  nonsense,  merer  out  nor  in. 

—Drydm. 


THIS  subject  was  suggested  by  Prof. 
James  Tmmaa's  paper,  ''Wanted  1 — 
A  Pathological  Souse,"  *  in  which  he 
made  the  following  statement:  "The 
man  with  a  clear  pathological  intuition  is 
Beemingly  a  rare  production  in  our  ranks, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  serious  mistakes 
presented  in  almost  every  line  of  dental 
operatiooB."  Why  should  he  blame  the 
poor  misgnlded  graduate  for  not  being 
possessed  of  a  pathological  sense?  In 
other  words,  why  did  he  not  lay  the  blame 
where  it  belongs,  namely,  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  dental  student  in  the  dental 
school.  Water  cannot  flow  higher  than 
its  Bonroe.  The  dental  graduate  should 
not  be  expected  to  nor  could  he  pos- 
sibly know  more  than  his  teachers.  A 
large  per  cent,  of  the  papers  and 
books  (outside  of  those  dealing  with 
the  mechanics  of  dentistry)  that  are 
read  and  published  reflect  the  teach- 
ing and  the  teacher,  since  no  origi- 
ns thought  is  displayed  by  the  auHiors 
along  biologic  lines.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  attend  dental  meetings  (nati<mal  or 
state)  to  notice  the  drift  of  the  profes- 
sion. Examine  the  program  of  any  one 
of  these  meetings  and  you  are  reminded 
of  circus  side-show  advertisements,  an- 
nouncing the  attractions  in  large  type 
and  flaming  colors.  The  profession  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  grad- 
ually drifting  and  drifting,  because  den- 
tal school  teachers  have  made  mechanics 
the  principal  goal. 


*  CosHOS,  August  1907,  vol.  xliz,  p.  816. 


Yes,  Dr.  Truman  is  right, — ''Wanted  I 
— A  Pathological  Sraise."  But  who  aie 
tiie  m^bers  of  the  profesBion  that  need 
that  pathological  sense  more  than  any 
other?  If  our  profession  is  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  part  of  the  healing  art,  if  the 
practitioners  of  dentistry  are  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  suf&ciently  broad  to  render 
the  best  possible  service  to  the  Xtaty^  it  is 
the  teacners  in  our  dental  schoou  that 
require  the  "patiiological  sense,"  and  not 
the  nonsense  that  is  given  so  much  time 
in  present  methods  of  teaching  and  is  laid 
down  in  the  text-books.  "Sense  and  non- 
sense" are  milder  terms  than  I  should 
use  were  I  to  discuss  the  subject  of  this 
paper  offhand  as  applied  to  dentistry. 
"Science  and  ignorance"  would  indicate 
more  directly  the  thought  I  wish  to  con- 
vey. 

There  are  some  good  dental  schools 
and  there  are  poor  dental  schools.  There 
are  good  dental  teachers  and  there  are 
poor  dental  teachers.  The  environment, 
however,  is  the  same  in  all  the  schools. 
The  teachers  of  the  better  schools  whidi 
keep  the  standard  down  make  the  excuse 
that  they  must  stand  by  the  weaker 
schools,  thus  keeping  all  schools  upon 
a  low  educationtd  basis;  also  by  this 
method  the  teachers 'are  not  compelled 
to  study  and  keep  posted  on  the  latest 
research.  A  professor  of  more  than 
forty  years'  standing  and  principal  owner 
of  a  dental  school,  in  closing  the  dlis- 
cussion  of  a  senile  paper  he  had  read 
in  a  dental  society  upon  a  subject  iriiich 
he  has  been  teaching  all  tiiese  years. 
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in  reply  to  a  sharp  rebuke  for  sncli 
antiquated  ideas,  said  that  he  ''had  not 
the  time  to  do  research  work."  This 
IB  a  very  poor  excuse  for  a  teacher 
who  ia  preparing  students  every  year 
to  go  forth  into  the  vorld  to  relieve 
humanity  of  their  snfFerings.  This 
teacher  conld,  were  he  so  disposed,  read 
the  reports  of  others  who  do  find  time 
to  do  research  work  and  profit  thereby. 
But  for  some  reason — which  is  not 
hard  to  define — ^he  has  failed  to  do  so. 
Students,  therefore,  who  graduate  from 
his  institution  are  sent  out  into  the 
vorld  with  many  of  the  ideas  of  the 
uicients. 

What  is  true  of  this  teacher  and  his 
Bchool  is  also  true  of  others.  Instead  of 
dental  teachers  being  educated  in  biologic 
Kubjecta  so  as  to  be  able  to  decide  if  re- 
araich  work  done  by  others  is  logical  and 
reasonable,  and  to  give  credit  for  such 
vork  (as  is  the  case  in  all  other  depart- 
menta  of  science)  and  adopt  it  in  their 
own  teaching,  tiiey  know  nothing  of 
the  subject  under  discussion,  and  care 
le^.  The  mechanics  of  dentistry  is  good 
enough  for  them,  and  being  good  enough 
for  ^em  is  good  enough  for  the  student, 
r^ardless  of  the  fact  that  the  world  is 
progressing  and  that  more  ia  demanded 
of  the  dentist  today  than  when  these 
teachers  began  practice. 

As  time  goes  on  and  our  knowledge 
increases,  the  dental  graduate  must  have 
a  better  conception  of  the  general  sys- 
tem, for  every  pathologic  condition  of 
tiie  mouth  is  dependent  upon  the  pa- 
tient's general  health. 

Since  "Swan  Songs  and  American 
Dental  College  Degeneration"  *  appeared, 
Bome  teachers  have  been  singing  swan 
BongB  with  renewed  strength  and  vigor. 
The  reason  is  obvious  for  this  fresh  out- 
burst of  song.  The  old  swan  ia  growing 
more  senile  every  day.  '  ^podermic  in- 
jections of  saline  fluids  andf  nitroglycerin 
are  necessary  to  keep  the  heart  beating 
in  the  old  swan  (schools  of  mechanics) 
and  prevent  the  death  of  the  bird  "that 
laid  the  golden  egg." 

Let  any  stomatologist  or  group  of 


*Coaii08,  UkxA  1008,  VOL  },  p.  282. 
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stomatologists  discuss  the  subject  of  a  bet- 
ter and  a  more  thorough  education  for 
the  dentist,  and  immediately  guardians 
of  the  "schools  of  mechanics"  commence 
to  sing.  Three  favorite  songs  are,  first, 
"Medical  college  teaching  is  faulty,"  and 
therefore  excuse  enough  for  faulty  den- 
tal college  teaching;  second,  the  'Houch 
system,"  and  third,  "The  medical  grad- 
uate is  not  as  well  qualified  to  practice 
medicine  as  the  dental  graduate  is  to 
practice  dentistry." 

Apparently,  little  impression  was  made 
upon  the  songsters  by  my  paper,  hence  I 
am  taking  up  the  subject  again  and  try- 
ing to  promote  the  importance  of  reor- 
ganization of  dental  teaching.  To  an- 
swer the  first  song,  the  teacher  who  will 
try  to  excuse  his  own  shortcomings  or 
those  of  his  school  by  the  contenti(ai  that 
other  individuals  or  schools  are  faulty  is 
within  the  pall  of  ignorance. 

In  dentu  teadiing,  discussion,  argu- 
ment is  never  heard  in  favor  of  improve- 
ment as  in  other  educational  lines.  Each 
year,  teachers  of  all  schools — public  (in- 
cluding high),  law,  medicine,  and  theol- 
ogy— meet  to  discuss  advancement.  Not 
so  with  the  dental  teachers.  Oommer- 
daliam  is  apparently  the  god,  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time.  The  great  question  is 
how  to  prevent  improvement  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  teaching  to  a  minimum; 
hence  the  swan  songs. 

The  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Dental 
Pedagogics  held  at  New  Orleans,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1907,  is  a  splendid  illustration 
of  tins  thought.  Papers  and  discussions 
bristle  with  these  ideas.  To  quote  from 
one:  "While  dratistry  is  closely  con- 
nected with  general  medicine,  a  full  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  branches 
of  the  latter  is  not  needed  for  its  suc- 
cessful practice.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
F.  D.  I,  held  in  Stockholm  in  1906  the 
following  studies  were  selected  as  being 
essential  to  the  general  education  of  the 
dentist:  Physics,  chemistry,  anatomy, 
histology  and  embryology,  physiology, 
physiological  chemistry,  bacteriology,  ma- 
teria medica  and  therapeutics,  general 
and  special  pathology,  general  and  spe- 
cial surgery  and  physical  diagnosis. 
These  general  medical  branches,  to- 
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gether  with  the  special  dental  training, 
will  prepare  the  student  far  better  to 
enter  upon  the  actual  practice  of  dentis- 
try than  if  he  were  to  poBsess  a  oomplete 
knowledge  of 'the  whole  field  of  medi- 
cine." 

How  much  more  has  he  to  learn  to 
obtain  a  medical  degree  ?  Will  a  partial 

medical  training  prepare  the  student  "far 
better  to  enter  upon  the  actual  practice 
of  dentistry  than  if  he  were  to  possess  a 
complete  Imowledge  of  the  whole  field  of 
medicine?"  The  essayist  answers  this 
question  in  closing  his  discussion.  He 
says,  "We  are  cons&ntly  graduating  men 
who  are  going  to  European  countries  who 
stand  absolutely  without  any  foundation. 
The  medical  graduate  of  the  country  to 
which  he  goes  has  every  privilege  and 
has  many  more  that  the  dentist  does  not 
have,  and  yet  we  have  apparently  said 
or  done  nothing  to  relieve  them.  We 
have  been  relegated  into  oblivion  by  the 
Society  of  Stconatology.  Some  expres- 
sion ought  to  come  from  this  body.  This 
is  the  teaching  body,  and,  as  such,  to  this 
body  will  the  profession  of  the  future 
look  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  profession 
of  dentistry." 

Why  not  form  trades  unions,  ye  teach- 
ers of  mechanics,  and  place  yourselves 
on  record,  pass  rules  and  regulations  as- 
serting the  authority  of  the  D.D.S.  ?  Why 
undertake  to  teach  "physics,  chemistry, 
anatomy,  histology  and  embryology,  phy- 
siology, physiological  chemistry,  bacteri- 
ology, materia  medica  and  therapeutics, 
general  and  special  pathology,  general 
and  special  surgery  and  physical  diagno- 
sis?" Why  waste  the  precious  time  and 
money  of  the  teachers  and  students  of 
the  college,  since  they  would  be  only  par- 
dally  taught  and  would  receive  only  a 
partial  degree  of  culture?  The  conifer- 
ring  of  such  a  degree  after  a  student  has 
spent  four  years  of  study  would  represent 
only  a  half-cultured  graduate.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  medical  schools  of 
America  have  refused  to  allow  the  grad- 
uate of  dentistry  one  year  toward  a  med- 
ical education.  Is  not  this  a  snub  for 
the  present  methods  of  dental  college 
teaching?  A  poorly  educated  practi- 
tioner with  an  M.B.  degree  always  stands 


better  in  a  community,  both  socially  and 
professionally  than  the  best  of  educated 
dentists  with  the  D.D.S.  degree  only. 
This  is  and  always  will  be  the  case,  since 
the  medical  profession  will  never  recog- 
nize, as  an  equal,  a  practitioner  with  the 
badge  of  an  inferior  degree.  This  argu- 
ment has  been  recognized  and  reiter^ed 
many  times  even  by  dental  teachers. 

Will  the  profession  look  upon  the 
teaching  body  for  its  future  outcome? 
This  will  depend  upon  the  wisdom  of  that 
body.  If  it  does  not  improve  more  than 
it  has  in  the  past  twenly-five  years,  I  am 
afraid  noi 

Have  we  been  relegated  into  oblivion 
by  the  Society  of  Stomatology?  Yes, 
since  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Association  of  Stomatology,  August  1, 

1907,  through  its  influence  great  changes 
have  taken  place  and  are  about  to  ta^ 
place  in  European  countr^  in  relation 
to  the  practice  of  dentistry,  as  I  antid- 
pated  in  a  previous  paper. 

Schools  of  stomatology  are  springing 
up,  and  laws  are  about  to  be  enforced 
requiring  men  to  be  medical  graduates 
who  treat  diseases  of  the  mouth.  Al- 
ready the  Italian  stomatologists  have  or- 
ganized an  Institute  of  Stomatol(^  in 
which  graduates  of  medicine  will  receive 
instruction  in  that  specialty.  This  in- 
stitute, which  has  been  open  since  Jan- 
uary 15,  1908,  was  temporarily  estab- 
lished in  the  Clinical  Institute  of  Milan, 
and  was  officially  dedicated  November  3, 

1908.  A  similar  institution  is  about 
to  be  established  by  stomatologists  in 
France.  In  both  these  institutions  only 
graduates  of  medicine  are  to  be  received 
as  students. 

A  Vienna  letter  to  the  Journal  of  {kt 
American  Medical  Association  on  '*The 
Regulation  of  Dentistry  in  Austria," says: 
.  "By  a  bill  which  will  go  into  force  in  a 
few  weeks  the  long  quarrel  between  the 
dental  surgeon  and  the  now  medicd  den- 
tists will  be  settled.  .  .  .  The  medical 
profession  was  unable  to  grapple  with  the 
situation  because  the  law  was  inadequate. 
In  fact,  the  position  has  become  so  bad 
for  the  dental  surgeons  that  the  dentists 
even  disputed  the  doctor's  right  to  make 
artificial  teeth  and  to  fit  them  in  the 
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mouths  of  patients.  According  to  ihem, 
nothing  but  purely  surgical  dentistry — 
extractions  and  operations  on  the  alve- 
olar process — should  be  the  domain  of  the 
dental  sui^eon.  By  the  united  efforts  of 
the  professioDj  who  saw  the  danger  of 
that  sort  of  aigoxnent,  the  attack  was  re- 
pelled and  an  arrangement  was  agreed  on 
stipulating  that  all  present  licenses  of 
dentists  should  remain  in  force,  allowing 
them,  besides  making  artificial  teeth,  also 
to  fill  carious  teeth ;  while  all  tiiose  who 
are  not  yet  licensed  qualified  dentists  will 
be  licensed  within  three  years.  After  that 
time,  only  medical  men  will  be  able  to 
obtain  licenses  to  practice  dentistry." 

According  to  a  report  to  the  United 
States  Goyemment  by  the  American  con- 
sul to  Belgium,  a  similar  law  will  go  into 
effect  at  about  the  same  time.  A  law  re- 
quiring dentists  to  be  graduates  of  medi- 
cine wul  go  into  effect  soon  in  Italy.  Ad* 
vanced  steps  along  these  directions  in 
oti»r  countries  are  about  to  be  taken. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  tiiat  the  teach- 
ers of  mechanics  in  this  country  are  still 
napping.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  those 
teachers  who  will  not  wake  up  to  the  sit- 
uation, to  let  their  institutions  remain 
as  they  are  and  receive  students  who  are 
medically  educated,  to  perfect  them  in 
the  mechanics  of  their  chosen  calling? 
Other  conntries  are  awake  to  the  fact 
,   that  diseases  of  the  face,  jaws,  and  teeth 
;  go  hand-in-hand  with  other  diseases  of 
I   the  body,  and  are  making  provision  to 
I  educate  men  to  cope  with  the  advance 
;  made  by  scientists.    The  teachers  in 
\  American  dental  schooUj  Rip  Van  Winkle 
;  like,  will  wake  up  some  day  to  find  their 
I   laurels  gone. 

The  second  song,  the  "touch  sys- 
tem" (Gray),  has  worked  successfully  so 
many  years  that  it  has  become  a  nursery 
ihyme.  Any  advancement  or  improve- 
ment in  dental  teaching  suggested  by 
stomatologists  (always  looked  upon  as 
parvenus),  is  answered  by  the  immediate 
singing  of  tl^  above  nursery  rhyme. 
One  professor  has  "gone  daft"  on  this 
particular  song.  He  has  sung  it  so  long, 
so  often  that  it  is  almost  a  byword  with 
him,  the  main  point  being  the  earliest 
■■  training  possible  at  which  tiie  student  is 


to  commence  his  "finger  and  arm  gym- 
nastics." He  pushes  this  idea  so  far  that 
he  would  even  have  tiie  fetus,  as  soon  as 
bone  and  muscle  formation  permit,  beat 
the  walls  of  the  uterus  to  obtain  that 
*'delicacy  of  touch  so  necessary"  in  me- 
chanical manipulation.  The  B(mg8ter 
does  not  consid^  the  agents  located 
throughout  this  country  and  Europe  who 
solicit  ungainly,  impracticable,  unteacli- 
able,  ignorant  candidates  to  fill  the  "di- 
ploma mills"  and  become  the  future  so- 
called  professional  men. 

The  third  song,  "The  dental  graduate 
is  better  prepared  to  practice  dentistry 
than  the  medical  gradua:te  is  to  practice 
medicine,"  depends  upon  i^at  consti- 
tutes dentistry.  If  making  artificial  den- 
tures, extraction,  crown  and  bridge  work, 
filling  teeth,  etc.,  constitute  dentistry, 
then  I  agree  wit^  the  author  of  that 
statement.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
treatment  of  deformitieB  and  diseases  of 
th'e  month  due  to  or  associated  with  other 
pathologic  conditions  of  the  body  is  a 
part  of  dentistry,  then  the  statement  is 
not  tenable.  That  such  statements  can 
conscientiously  be  made  must  be  due  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  author.  To  prove 
the  falsity  of  this  third  statement,  I  have 
only  to  discuss  one  condition  of  tbj& 
mouth.  All  admit  oral  hygiene  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  sci- 
ence. The  mouth  being  the  vestibule 
through  which  all  nourishment  and  in 
some  cases  much  of  the  air  we  breattie 
enters,  it  stands  to  reason  that  t^is  organ 
should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and 
healthy.  Yet,  with  all  the  boasting  of 
dental  teachers  of  their  ability  to  teach 
dentistry,  the  very  condition  of  the 
mouth,  most  important  to  the  physician, 
surgeon,  and  dentist,  is  not  taught  to 
any  appreciable  extent  in  any  dental 
school.  At  least  the  graduate  has  had 
little  or  no  impression  of  the  subject 
made  upon  him  in  the  dental  school. 

Each  article  published  on  oral  hygiene 
is  identical.  Only  a  small  per  cent,  of 
the  dental  profession  practice  first  prin- 
ciples. They  do  not  know  or  practice  oral 
hygiene,  because  it  is  neither  taught  nor 
practiced  in  dental  schools.  The  d^tal 
student  may  or  may  not  have  heard  lec- 
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tares  upon  the  subject.  The  papers  read 
by  teachers  in  pnbuCj  the  discassions,  the 
condition  of  tiie  moutiis  of  patients,  the 
text-books,  and  general  methods  of  prac- 
tice, or  rather  want  of  practice,  show 
this  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
The  stadent  goes  from,  the  classroom  into 
the  infinnazy  witii  an  nncleanly  month; 
he  operates  upon  nncleanly  patients. 
Practicing  what  he  ought  to  ham  learned 
or  is  supposed  to  have  learned  of  oral 
hygiene  in  the  classroom  ia  never  con- 
sidered in  clinics,  therefore  dental  stu- 
dents give  their  office  patients  but  scant 
justice.  Patients  with  inflamed  and 
puffy  gums,  bleeding  upon  the  slightest 
touch,  thick  ropy  saliva  and  fetid  breath, 
are  operated  upon  until  all  mechanics 
have  been  performed,  and  no  attention  is 

aid  to  mouth  pathology  and  cleanlinera. 

uch  lack  of  oral  hygienic  training  does 
not  fit  the  graduate  to  undertake  and 
succeed  in  office  practice.  Many  times  in 
clinics  I  have  called  attention  to  the  un- 
cleanly mouths  of  students  and  patients, 
and  have  ssked  why  these  months  are  not 
in  a  healthy  condition  before  the  mechan- 
ical operations  are  performed.  The  stu- 
dents' reply  has  always  been  that  they 
were  "not  required  to  do  so." 

Teachers  in  the  dental  school  do  not 
seem  to  comprehend  what  oral  hygiene 
means,  much  less  teaching  it.  In  a  con- 
versation with  five  teachers  of  different 
schools,  two  of  whom  were  deans  and 
three  taught  pathology,  each  resented  my 
statement  that  not  one  dental  college  in 
the  country  taught  oral  hygiene.  Each 
assured  me  that  their  college  did  teach 
it  and  tiierefore  their  school  was  an  ex- 
ception. In  no  case  was  I  able  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  were  wrong.  I  vis- 
ited each  clinic  afterward  and  found  that 
not  one  student  who  was  operating  had 
any  conception  of  what  oral  hygiene 
meant.  If  these  students  had  really 
heard  lectures  upon  the  subject,  the  lec- 
tures were  "lost  upon  the  desert  air." 

This  condition  of  affairs  ^ould  be 
condemned,  for  the  oral  cavity  is  the 
most  prolific  germ-collector  of  the  body. 
Many  diseases  are  due  to  uncleanly 
mouths.    A.  H.  Levings*  demonstrated 


*  "Surgical  Bacteria  of  the  Month." 


that  germs  of  the  mouth  produce  tu- 
berculosis, actinomycosis,  osteomyelitifli 
thrush,  anthrax,  erysipelas,  ulcerative  and 
gangrenous  stomatitis,  pyorrhea  alveo- 
laris,  and  caries.  His  experiments,  to- 
gether with  cultures  from  the  mouths  of 
thirteen  patients  suffering  with  hare-lip, 
epithelioma,  carcinoma,  sore  mouth,  sore 
throat,  acute  pharyngitb,  canker,  toDsilK- 
tis,  tuberculosis,  and  pyorrhea  alvetdaris, 
showed  large  quantities  of  pyogenic  and 
pathogenic  germs,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
germs  and  inflammations.  Dr.  Harvey 
Gushing  of  Baltimore  first  showed  the  im- 
portance of  sterilization  of  the  mouth  in 
operations  upon  the  stomach  and  alimen- 
tary canal.  In  these  days  of  prophylaxis, 
when  so  much  is  written  and  discnssed 
in  regard  to  deanliness  of  the  body,  what 
can  be  thought  of  a  specially  avowedly 
devoted  to  tiie  study  of  the  diseases  of 
the  mouth  and  teet^,  which  doM  not 
teach  or  practice  oral  hygiene  ? 

Oral  hygiene  should  be  one  of  the 
principal  subjects  of  lecture-room  and 
clinic  teaching.  Signs  in  large  type, 
"Orid,  personal,  and  college  hygiaie," 
should  be  placed  in  all  college  rooms,  so 
that  teachers  and  students  should  not 
forget  or  ignore  this  most  important  fac- 
tor of  health.  Many  dental  college  oper- 
ating rooms  are  very  dirty.  They  should 
be  as  clean  and  aseptic  as  surgical  oper^ 
ating  rooms.  After  students  have  been 
properly  educated  in  the  theory  of  hy- 
giene in  the  lecture  room,  they  should 
return  to  the  clinic  and  put  into  practice 
what  they  have  learned  and  heard  in 
the  lecture  room.  The  venerable  adage, 
"First  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own 
eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to 
cast  out  the  mote  out  of  tiiy  brother^ 
eye,"  is  a  good  motto.  Students  should 
first  operate  upon  each  other  and  upon  the 
teachers,  placing  the  moutiis  in  a  healthy 
condition.  By  instruction  in  the  class- 
room and  personal  clinical  observation 
they  should  be  competent  to  put  the 
mouths  of  their  patients  in  a  thorou^ily 
hygienic  condition  before  att^pting 
dental  operations.  Such  examples  as 
those  demonstrated  by  Gordon  White  of 
Nashville  and  D.  D.  Smith  of  Philadel- 
phia are  none  too  good  for  teacher,  stu- 
dent, and  practitioner. 
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Dental  teachers  on  pathology  and  hy- 
giene may  be  compared  to  the  army  8U> 
geons  in  the  late  Spanish-American, 
EDglish-Boer,  and  Bnsso-Japanese  wars. 
These  snTgeons  knew  very  well  what  hy- 
giene meant  to  the  soldiers  in  relation  to 
disease^  yet  camps  were  constructed  in 
such  manner  tha^  sizty-fire  per  cent,  of 
sToidable  illnesses  occurred  in  the  Amer- 
icn  army,  and  a  large  percentage  in  the 
English.  What  a  comparison  with  the 
Japanese  in  their  war  with  Russia,  where 
only  about  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of 
illnesses  occurred!  The  Japanese  sur- 
geons not  only  knew  but  they  put  into 
pnctioe  what  fhey  knew.  B^tal  teach- 
en  know  tiiat  they  are  not  teadiing  as 
they  should,  and  they  also  know  that  the 
dental  graduate  is  not  obtaining  that 
for  which  he  has  paid  his  money  or  what 
he  should  expect.  The  commercial  side 
of  the  problem  seems  to  have  the  most 
ireigkt 

DO  TEAOHSBS  NEED  "A  FATHOLOOXOAL 

SENSE**? 

To  demonstrate  that  I  am  correct  in 
my  deduction,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
view the  literature  for  the  past  year  and 
note  the  lack  of  proper  training  of  some 
dent^  teachers  as  demonstrated  by  the 
nonsense  therein  contained. 

Two  professors,  in  discussing  inter- 
stitial gingivitis  in  diflerent  societies, 
fltated  that  interstitial  meant  between  the 
teeth,  and  as  pyorrhea  alveolaris  extended 
around  the  tooth,  the  term  could  not 
possibly  be  correct.  The  premises  of 
these  teachers  being  incorrect,  the  entire 
argnment  was  useless.  Another  professor, 
in  discossing  month  degeneration,  had 
brought  a  number  of  caste  of  cleft  palate 
to  the  meeting.  He  said  that  he  had 
made  a  complete  study  of  degeneracy,  but 
that  none  of  the  persons  whose  models 
he  exhibited  were  degenerate.  Still  an- 
other teachv  has  established  a  factory  for 
the  CTpress  purpose  of  mannfactoring  a 
special  pathology  to  exploit  pet  theories. 
A  professor  of  orthodontia  teaches  his 
Stuarts  that  protrusion  of  the  jaws  is 
due  to  the  use  of  forceps  in  delivery — 
tibe  fovoe  used  in  tncti(m  causes  the  jaws 


to  protrude  and  produces  other  malfor^ 
mations. 

One  of  the  most  senile  articles  written 
lately  is  the  chapter  published  on  page 
451  of  Prof.  C.  N.  Johnson's  work,  "A 
Text-book  of  Operative  Dentistry."  Not 
content  with  inflicting  his  prehistoric 
ideas  on  his  own  students,  the  author 
must  incorporate  them  in  a  tezt-hool^ 
which  poor  students  of  ottier  schools  are 
compelled  to  study  and  to  use  as  a  basis 
for  future  methods  of  treatment!  To 
show  that  this  teacher  is  dealing  out 
chunks  of  knowledge  from  the  ancient 
tombs  of  the  Egyptians  and  is  still  living 
in  the  dark  ages,  it  is  my  purpose  to  ant^ 
lyze  a  part  of  the  diapter. 

Regarding  tiie  subject,  "pyorrhea  al- 
veolaris," at  least  six  or  eight  progressive 
dentists  (who  have  given  considerable 
thought  to  it)  have  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  student  could  not  under- 
stand the  various  inflammations  of  the 
alveolar  process  which  take  place  from 
eruption  of  the  deciduous  teeth  until 
the  permanent  ones  are  shed.  Pyorrhea 
alveolaris  is  not  a  disease,  but  the  result 
of  a  disease;  inflammation  is  located  in 
the  alveolar  process  most  of  the  time, 
while  pyorrhea  is  only  occasionally  ob- 
served. The  author  of  this  article,  then, 
is  not  only  oblivious  to  suggestions  made 
hut  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  latest 
researches.  The  first  paragraph  of  the 
chapter  is  unique.  The  author  says, 
'The  work  of  writing  upon  the  subject 
of  'pyorrhea  alveolaris*  in  a  way  to  en- 
able the  dental  practitioner  to  more  suc- 
cessfully cope  with  that  most  distressing 
and  destructive  condition  surrounding 
the  dental  organs  becomes  difi&cuU  only 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  members  of 
the  dental  profession  have  so  often  been 
led  to  believe  by  a  majority  of  the  writers 
upon  the  subject  that  the  disease  is  the 
expression  of  systemic  conditions,  and 
that  until  these  conditions  are  corrected 
the  treatment  is  well-nigh  hopeless.** 

Why  is  it  difficult  to  write  on  the  sub- 
ject? Is  it  because  the  author  does  not 
comprehend  the  systemic  conditions,  or 
is  it  because  he  cannot  explain  them? 
These  systemic  conditions  are  very  com- 
mon in  a  large  majority  of  patients,  but 
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he  cannot,  from  his  own  viewpoint,  un- 
dentand  these  pathologic  distuibuices; 
hence  he  says  that  "the  treaiment  is 
well-nigh  hopeless."  The  author  is  not  a 
student  of  disease.  He  has  stated  pub- 
licly that  he  has  never  made  researches 
along  this  line.  Even  if  he  never  made 
that  statement  his  article  would  be  suf- 
ficimt  proof.  A  "majority  of  the  writers 
upon  the  subject"  are  thinking  men  and 
hare  done  research  work  to  prove  their 
findings.  Their  condnaionB,  therefore, 
are  worth  more  than  those  of  a  man  who 
has  done  none. 

The  second  paragraph  is  also  interest- 
ing. The  writer  says,  "The  operator  who 
is  a  studrat  of  disease,  if  he  gives  credence 
to  these  statements,  is  also  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  diseases  of  faulty  metab- 
olism, or  those  resulting  in  faulty  metab- 
olism— ^which,  according  to  these  writers, 
are  largely  causative  of  the  condition 
known  as  'pyorrhea  alveolaris' — are  dis- 
eases rarely  cured,  or  even  greatly  mod- 
ified; and  we  can  tiien  readily  see  that 
logically  the  operator  hesitates  to  under- 
take a  task  which  promises  so  little  suc- 
cess to  the  operator  or  benefit  to  the 
patient." 

This  is  a  remarkable  statement — that 
auto-intoxications  "are  rarely  cured  or 
even  greatly  modified."  Faulty  metab- 
olism always  occurs  in  pregnancy  result- 
ing in  interstitial  gingivilL.  After  the 
child  is  bom,  the  system  adjusts  itself, 
and  the  faulty  metabolism  is  corrected. 
Auto-intoxication  takes  place  in  all  dis- 
eases, which  is  almost  always  removed 
when  the  patients  get  well.  Auto-intoxi- 
cation takes  place  from  over-eating  and 
drinking,  wmch  is  corrected  when  the 
patient  eats  and  drinks  with  modera- 
tion. The  aim  of  Uie  modem  physician 
is  to  prevent  or  remove  auto-intoxication. 
There  never  was  a  case  where  faulty 
metabolism  caused  pyorrhea  alveolaris. 
Faulty  metabolism  causes  inflammation 
of  the  alveolar  process,  and  if  pus  germs 
be  present  they  infect  that  part.  If 
pus  germs  be  not  present  the  disease  will 
continue  and  the  teeth  loosen  and  become 
exfoliated  without  pus  infection. 

The  third  paragraph  is  fully  as  re- 
markable as  the  first  two:  "At  the  outset 


of  this  brief  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  author  desires  to  state  witli  a 
confidence  based  upon  observation  and 
experience  for  over  twen^-five  years, 
that  the  condition  or  disease  commonly 
known  as  'pyorrhea  alveolarifi'  is  amen- 
able to  treatment,  effecting  a  cure  as 
readily  and  satisfactorily  as  the  other  le- 
sions of  the  dental  OT^BSf  whether  the 
systemic  conditions  which  affect  the  pn^- 
ress  of  the  disease  are  present  or  absent." 

This  statement  shows  tiie  demarcation 
between  the  "tooth-carpenter"  and  the 
scientist.  The  "tooth-carpenter,"  after 
"twenty-five  years'  experience"  can  trrait 
successfully,  "readily  and  satisfactorily," 
pyorrhea  alveolaris,  "whether  the  syatemic 
conditions  which  affect  the  pr^ress  of 
the  disease  are  present  or  absent."  Here 
he  does  admit  that  systemic  conditions 
infiuence  the  disease.  Interstitial  gin- 
givitis due  to  pregnancy,  drug  poison, 
metal  poison,  scurvy,  and  auto-intoxica- 
tion due  to  disease  or  otherwise  can  be 
readily  cured  by  local  treabn^t  The 
question  naturaUy  arises,  from  his  view- 
point. How  can  one  tell  whether  the  dis- 
ease he  cured  or  not?  If  the  disease  is 
of  local  origin,  why  do  we  find  arterio- 
sclerosis of  the  bloodvessels  in  so  many 
patients  suffering  with  interstitial  gin- 
givitis, as  I  have  demonstrated  and  pab* 
lished?  Can  constitutional  diseases  be 
cured  by  local  treatment? 

Although  this  chapter  is  intended  for 
the  education  of  dental  students,  nothing 
is  said  of  the  etiology  of  this  disease. 
Evidently  the  author  "cannot  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees."  Nearly  every  para- 
graph of  the  entire  chapter  is  open  to 
similar  criticism,  but  a  separate  analy- 
sis of  each  would  render  this  paper  too 
lengthy.  To  realize  that  the  author  is 
living  in  the  past  and  knows  notiiing  of 
modem  researches,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
read  the  article  through  and  note  the 
quotations.  The  senility  of  the  oitire 
article  is  readily  seen  when  he  quotes 
from  his  own  article  written  in  1889  and 
aXso  refers  to  the  work  of  the  late  Dn. 
W.  H.  Atkinson  and  Eiggs.* 


*I  do  not  criticize  the  estimable  investi- 
gations of  these  two  gentlemen  in  the  esr^ 
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For  the  treatment  be  refers  to  the 
"Americaa  System  of  Dentistry,'*  pub- 
lished in  1886,  and  to  the  methods  of  the 
late  Dr.  Riggs.  He  does,  however,  speak 
of  certain  instruments,  which  are  only 
modifications  of  those  used  by  the  early 
writers  npon  this  subject.  Are  the  re- 
searches of  Michaels,  Kirk,  Gordon 
White,  D.  D.  Smith,  Peirce,  Briggs, 
Bhein,  of  so  Kttle  importance? 

In  conclusion,  on  page  470,  under  "sys- 
temic  treatment,"  he  says :  **When  pyor- 
rhea is  accompanied  with  any  predispo- 
sition, whether  hereditary  or  acquired" 
(here  he  admits  again  that  there  are  sys- 
temic conditions)  "which  leads  to  the 
Timience  of  the  disease,  such  systemic 
treabnent  for  the  correction  of  the  pre- 
disposition as  found  advisable  should  al- 
ways be  relegated  to  the  patient's  medical 
adviser.  It  is  a  breach  of  ethics  if  the 
doctor  of  dental  surgery  invades  the 
general  field  of  medicinal  treatment  by 
the  administration  of  internal  remedies 
for  the  correction  of  faulty  metabolism 
or  systemic  c(mditions  from  whatever 
cause," 

This  statement  is  put  fairly  before  the 
dental  profession,  and  is  a  fitting  closing 
for  an  entire  article  of  that  character.  It 
shows  conclusively  where  tiie  graduate  of 
dentistry  stands  when  be  begins  practice. 

What  will  be  the  dentist's  feelings  on 
commencing  practice  after  spending  four 
years  and  acquiring  all  or  nearly  all  the 
knowledge  required  of  a  medical  student. 


itody  of  thia  diaeaae.  Hodem  researchea, 
bowcrer,  have  given  na  a  better  understanding 
of  the  etiology  aa  well  as  the  treatment  of 
pjrorrliea  alveolaria. — E.  S.*T. 
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as  recommended  by  the  president  of  the 
Institute  of  Dental  Pedagogics,  when  he 
finds  that  he  is  unable  to  treat  systemic- 
ally  lesions  of  the  mouth  ?  It  is  an  un- 
fair advantage  taken  of  the  student,  who 
baa  paid  his  tuition  fees  for  the  latest 
and  best  methods  of  practicing  success- 
fully his  chosen  profession. 

It  is  such  articles,  written  by  incompe- 
tent men,  that  have  prevented  progress. 
It  is  such  articles  in  our  text-books  that 
make  these  text-books  unfit  for  use  in 
dental  schools.  There  are  other  chapters 
and  articles  publi^ed  by  teachers  in  the 
past  year  that  ure  aa  unscientific  and  un- 
tenable as  these,  but  the  scope  of  this  pa^ 
per  prevents  further  discussion.  They 
will  be  cimsidered  later.  Who  requires 
the  "patbol(^cal  sense"  more,  the  teacher 
or  the  graduate? 

For  more  than  fifteen  years  I  have  ad- 
vocated and  discussed  the  subject  of  ad- 
vanced teaching  with  members  of  the 
best  schooh.  The  principal  point  sug- 
gested is  that  those  dental  deparbnents 
connected  with  the  best  xmiversities 
should  unite  and  organize  their  own  na- 
tional body.  Some  of  these  teachers, 
being  loyal  to  the  weaker  schools,  have 
insisted  that  their  institutions  should 
stand  by  these  schools.  The  point  I  have 
made  is  that,  by  this  action,  university 
dental  teaching  in  the  eyes  of  the  lai^ 
and  the  profession  is  no  better  than  in 
the  weakest  and  poorest  schools.  I  still 
maintain  the  point  that  the  university 
schools  must  unite  in  a  national  body,  and 
that  the  university  and  not  the  dean  and 
the  board  of  directors  must  decide  tha 
character  of  its  teachers  and  their  teach- 
ing. 
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FIXED  APPIJANCE8  IN  ORTHODOXTIA. 


By  IHIRLBT  W.  BOWUS.  D.D.S., 
PBOnSSOB  or  PBOSTHITIO  DnrCISTBT,  CBOWIT  ASD  BSIDOE  work,  AHD  OKTHODOirrU, 

QEfsonown  umiveksitt,  d.  o. 


(Read  before  the  IMetrict  of  Colnmbia  Dental  Society  at  its  December  mertii^) 


PROBABLY  no  branch  of  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry  has  advanced  more 
in  the  last  decade  than  orthodontia. 
Many  things  have  contributed  to  its  devel- 
opment.  First  and  foremost  is  a  deeper 
study  into  and  the  resultant  increased 
knowledge  of  normal  occlusion,  together 
with  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
facial  art  and  its  relation  to  occlusion. 
Another  important  factor  is  the  simpli- 
fication and  greater  efficiency  of  the  appli- 
ances and  their  intelligent  use.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  the  education  of  the  patient 
to  the  great  benefits  of  this  work. 

As  an  instance  of  increased  knowledge 
of  the  normal  occlusion.  Dr.  Angle  luts 
given  UB  a  clasaification  which  tells  us 
from  a  glance  at  correct  models  where 
the  departure  from  normal  occlusion  ex- 
ists, and  what  ia  necessary  to  correct  it. 
And  more  than  this.  Dr.  C.  A  Hawley 
has  shown  ua  a  most  admirable  method 
of  determining  the  size  and  form  of  the 
normfd  arch  for  a  given  case.  Thus  we 
have  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  deform- 
ity and  an  accurate  guide  to  its  corrected 
form.  It  follows,  then,  that  correcting 
the  malocclusion  must  be  done  by  defi- 
nite and  accurate  means. 

As  far  back  as  1876,  Dr.  Farrar  enun- 
ciated the  principle  liiat  the  force  ap- 
plied in  tooth-movement  should  be  posi- 
tive and  intermittent — a  period  of  rest 
following  a  period  of  motion.  This  prin- 
ciple stands  today. 

It  is  a  truth  that  a  great  predisposing 
cause  of  caries  is  malocclusion  and  mal- 
position of  teeth.  If,  then,  the  work  of 
the  orthodontist  is  complete  with  denti- 
tion, this  one  predisposing  came  is  re- 


moved, and  the  work  of  preserving 

teeth  is  made  that  much  easier.  In  i 
ing  treatment  for  malocclusion 
the  eruption  of  the  first  permanent 
lars,  we  gain  immeasurably  in 
movement  the  stability  of  retention 
the  improved  function  of  the  lips 
nasal  passages,"  etc.,  and  we  are  fc~ 
ing  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  our  pi 
sion,  which  is  preventive  dentistry. 

However,  cases  do  not  always  pi 
in  early  childhood,  and  we  are  c^led  nl 
for  orthodontic  services  more  often^ 
patients  beyond  twelve  years  of  age 
before.  Specialists  today  are 
more  and  more  the  superior  advant 
of  starting  treatment  as  near  six 
of  age  as  possible. 

Whether  a  case  is  corrected 
dentition  is  complete  or  after^  the  a| 
ance  should  possess  certain  qualities, 
should  possess  (1)  Efficiency,  (2) 
plicity,  (3)  least  interference  witii 
tication  and  speech,  (4)  cleanliness, 
inconspicuousness,  (6)  stability,  and 
freedom  from  injury  to  tooth-stmc 

Your  essayist  believes  that  the 
appliance  has  these  Qualities  in  a 
degree  than  removable  appliances. 

QUALITIES  ESSEKTIAL   IK  FIXXD  APTU- 

ANGES. 

(1)  The  e^idency  of  an  applitoa 
means,  'Is  the  force  exerted  positive?' 
Absolutely  fixed  anchorage  is  almost  ink 
possible  to  obtain  in  the  human  mouth 
The  study  of  the  working  of  any  appU 
ance  is  the  study  of  resultant  forces,  a» 
these  can  be  more  definitely  calculated  ii 
a  fixed  appliance.    It  seenu  clear  fh« 
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with  an  appliance  Thich  is  attached  se- 
curely the  resistance,  offered  to  the  work- 
ing force  is  more  positive  than  with  one 
not  securely  attached.  With  molar  bands 
and  arch-bar,  and  with  a  number  of  teeth 
figated  to  it,  the  lesistance  ia  great  and 
tiie  anchor  teeth  are  less  liable  to  be 
changed  in  position  than  with  removable 
fixtures.  The  proper  use  of  the  ligature 
in  connection  with  the  arch-bar  makes 
it  possible  to  obtain  the  intermittent 
force. 

EfiScien(7  also  means  accoracy.  The 
old  adage  'If  a  tiling  is  worth  doing  at 
all,  it  is  worth  doing  weH,"  applies  ^re. 
No  case  in  orttiodonlia  is  done  well  or 
perfectly  unless  the  teeth  are  restored  to 
their  normal  relation.  This  means  that 
the  chief  dependence  in  retention  should 
be  placed  on  the  proper  mesio-distal  re- 
lations of  the  jaws,  and  that  the  arches 
should  be  of  nomuil  width  and  length. 
Many  times  this  nueans  root  movement, 
and  always  positive  accurate  movement, 
which  is  best  obtained  by  fixed  rigid  an- 
chorage, and  this  is  more  nearly  obtained 
with  the  fixed  appliance. 

The  demands  for  painless  dentistry  are 
as  urgent  in  orttioaontia  as  in  general 
practwe.  The  most  eflBdent  api)liance, 
besides  doingthe  work,  does  it  with  the 
least  pain,  with  judgment  and  care  the 
fixed  appliance  will  cause  little  or  no 
pain,  which  is  a  particular  advantage  in 
the  light  of  preventive  orthodontia.  The 
little  patients  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twdve  have  only  to  become  used  to  the 
fixture,  and  tiie  operator  knows  that  it 
will  stay  placed  and  do  its  work.  The 
fixed  appliance  is  more  nearly  painless 
because  the  force  is  positive  and  inter- 
mittent, and  the  moving  teeth  are  never 
allowed  to  recede  from  their  advanced  po- 
sitions, as  is  the  condition  when  an  t^pplv- 
ance  is  ta^n  from  tlie  month. 

Wi^  the  arch-bar  a  greater  number  of 
teeth  can  be  maintained  under  perfect 
control  and  more  movements  accom- 
plished at  the  same  time  with  one  fixture. 
The  expansion  arch,  with  its  accessory 
intermaxillaiy  anchorage,  is  capable  of 
an  almost  iiuSnite  variety  of  results  by 
variation  in  its  application  and  manage* 
ment   Tbia  intermaxillaiy  force,  which 


has  come  to  play  a  very  important 
part,  cannot  be  applied  to  removable  fix- 
tures. 

(2)  Simplicity.  The  fixed  appli- 
ances  are  made  up  of  fewer  parts  and 
are  usually  simpler  in  form  than  others. 
The  parts  can  be  obtained  from  reputable 
manufacturers,  and  with  little  alteratun 
can  be  adapted  easily. 

(3)  Least  interference  with  mastica- 
tion and  speech.  If  a  removable  appli- 
ance be  made  with  a  crib,  the  wire  pass- 
in^  to  the  buccal  surface  rests  between  the 
pomt  of  contact  between  the  teeth  and 
the  ocdus^  surface,  and  in  many  cases 
interferes  with  proper  mastication.  If 
the  removable  appliance  be  a  plate  it 
surely  interferes  with  speech.  The  bands 
and  bars  of  the  fixed  appliance  can  easily 
be  adjusted  so  that  no  interference  with 
mastication  and  speech  is  experienced. 

(4)  Gleanlvneas.  In  all  cases  of 
orthodontia  the  teeth  should  be  polished 
by  the  operator  at  regular  intervals.  If 
this  be  done  the  fixed  appliances  are  as 
clean  as  any  other. 

(5)  InconspicuousMss.  Except  in 
cases  where  anterior  bands  are  neces- 
sary, the  ardi-bar  is  as  inconspicuous  as 
is  possible. 

(6)  BiahUily.  This  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  virtues  of  the  fixed  appliance. 
To  the  believers  in  them  the  stability  of 
the  fixed  appliances  is  a  great  advantage 
over  the  removable. 

(7)  Freedom  from  injury  to  tooth- 
structure.  This  quality  in  an  appliance 
is  atbncting  considerable  attention  from 
all  those  engaged  in  orthodontia.  Dr.  C.  J. 
Grieves  of  Baltimore  read  in  November 
last  before  the  American  Society  of  Or- 
thodontists in  this  city  a  very  important 
paper,  in  which  he  showed  concmsively 
that  base-metal  appliances  did  more 
harm  to  toofh-stmc^ire  than  the  noble 
metals.  Bemovable  appliuices  are  mostly 
made  from  the  base  metals.  By  attach- 
ing bands  with  cement  or  gutta-percha, 
by  making  appliances  of  the  noble  met- 
als, and  by  polishing  the  teeth  as  often 
as  necessary,  no  more  injury  to  tooth- 
structure  will  follow  the  use  of  the  fixed 
appliance  than  the  removable  one. 

In  the  ultimate  analyus,  orthodontia 
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is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  fixtures — 
it  depends  upon  the  judgment  and  skill 
of  the  operator.  This  paper  is  brought 
forth  in  the  belief  that  correcting  maX- 
ocdnsitm  is  more  easily  and  perfectly 


done  with  fixed  than  remoTable  appli- 
ances, and  with  the  hope  that  those  who 
are  using  removable  appliances  will  at 
least  investigate  the  statements  herein 
presented. 


FKtfiFABATZON'  OF  CAVITI1»9  FOB  GOIiD  INTjATS. 


Br  JAMBS  G.  IiAITB.  D.D.8.* 

DEHonsnATOB  or  raoeTHmo  mamBTBT,  xnsmaaiTX  or  FianrsTLVAinA. 


(Baad  before  the  union  meeting  of  the  Fifth  District  and  Jefferson  Ooantj  Dental  Socie- 
ties, Watertown,  N.  Y.,  November  6,  1908.) 


IN  the  preparation  of  cavities  for  gold 
inlays,  certain  fundamental  govern- 
ing principles  must  be  observed. 
Some  of  these  principles  differ  widely 
from  those  observed  in  the  preparation  of 
cavities-  for  filling  by  other  methods. 
"Extension  for  prevention"  must  be  ob- 
served; add  to  this  "extension  for  con- 
Tenience,"  and  also  "extension  for  an- 
chorage and  insertion."  The  latter  two 
conditions  may  seem  to  be  identical  or  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  as  we  shall  explain 
later,  they  are  not.  Other  governing 
principles  control  the  shaping  of  the  cav- 
ity in  r^rd  to  its  marginal  shape,  and 
still  others  have  to  do  with  the  anchorage, 
with  the  location  of  tl^  marginal  outlines 
and  marginal  angles. 

We  shall,  therefore,  in  this  paper 
briefly  treat  the  subject  under  these  vari- 
ous heads. 

Extension  for  prevention  is  observed 
and  practiced  by  all  up-to-date  practi- 
tioners. The  same  manner  of  reasoning 
and  procedure  would  obtain  in  cavity 
preparation  for  gold  inlays  as  for  gold 
fillings,  except  that  an  occasional  in- 
stance may  present  when  an  outer  plate 
of  thin  enamel  in  an  anterior  tooth  may 
be  allowed  to  remain  for  purely  esthetic 
reasons,  if  an  inlay  is  to  be  inserted.  A 
wall  of  enamel  that  would  be  too  thin  to 
build  gold  against  could  have  an  inlay 


placed  against  it  and  be  reasonably  dura- 
ble. 

By  extension  for  convenience  we  mean 
that  all  cavity  margins  should  be  per- 
fectly accessible  to  instrumentation,  fin- 
ishing the  cavity  margins  with  revolving 
stones  or  with  chisels,  perfecting  the  mar- 
gins of  the  wax  pattern,  and  burnishing 
tiie  edges  of  the  completed  inlay.  In  an 
inlay  operation  so  much  depends  upon  a 
perfectly  made  pattern  and  on  perfect 
margins  in  the  gold  inlay  that  too  much 
stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  means 
and  the  possibility  of  shaping  a  pattern 
from  which  such  an  inlay  can  be  made. 
A  great  deal  of  this  possibility  also  de- 
pends upon  the  shaping  and  finishing  of 
the  cavity  that  is  to  receive  the  inlay. 
We  believe  that  the  margins  of  a  pattern 
can  be  finished  more  thoroughly  by  means 
of  burnishers  than  by  matrices,  tape, 
strips,  or  rubber.  This  means  that 
enough  space  for  the  use  of  a  burnisher 
must  be  present,  a&d  this  reverts  to  cav- 
ity preparation.  After  all  margins  of  tiie 
cavity  have  been  shaped  in  accordance 
with  this  method  of  finishing  the  pattern, 
an  absolute  perfection  of  margins  may 
be  obtained,  with  it  the  definite  knowl- 
edge that  the  margins  are  thus  made.  We 
are  sometimes  surprised  at  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  pattern  after  it  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  cavity,  and  may  be 
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smpted  to  reinsert  it  to  make  anotheT 
beerration.  The  cavity  margins  Bhould 
e  so  accessible  or  visible  as  to  prevent, 
he  possibility  of  surprises  or  the  neces- 
ity  of  reinsertion,  and  also  to  admit  of 
trin^ing  about  tbe  ultimate  feature  of 
DTuInerability  of  the  inlay  operation  by 
ramishing  the  edges  of  the  gold,  while 
iie  cement  is  still  soft,  into  such  an  ^p- 
iroximation  to  the  cavity  margin  that  all 
traces  of  the  cement  line  shall  have  been 
pinched  off  and  obliterated. 

Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  inlays  of  gold 
ire  placed  in  such  positions  that  mey 
cepresent  a  part  of  the  morsal  surface  of 
the  masticating  teeth,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  the  stress  or  force 
of  mastication  is  greatest  in  this  part  of 
the  mouth,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have 
very  secure  anchorage.    It  is  not  wiK 
to  rely  on  the  adhesion  of  the  cement  to 
provide  the  anchora^.  Such  an  anchor- 
age is  reliable  only  if  no  part  of  the  in- 
lay is  in  a  position  where  it  receives  any 
direct  stress  of  mastication.   Under  cer- 
tain conditions  a  cavity  may  be  undercut 
after  the  inlay  is  made,  and  the  inlay 
grooved  at  points  exactly  opposite  the 
undercuts  in  the  cavity,  and  a  quite  se- 
cure anchorage  thus  made.  In  most  cases 
it  is  well  to  extend  the  cavity  for  anchor- 
age.   This  is  readily  accomplished  by 
extending  it  into  the  nearest  fissure — 
which  usually  needs  to  be  cut  out  any- 
way— and  by  finishing  with  an  enlarged 
^d.   This  extension  need  not  be  large, 
nor  need  it  be  cut  deeply  enough  to  ma- 
terially weaken  the  tooth.  The  only  force 
that  will  be  exerted  in  such  an  anchorage 
per  se  would  be  a  direct  tensile  strain. 
For  this  reason  a  very  small  extension 
of  gold  is  sufficient  to  anchor  a  large  com- 
pound filling  so  that  it  will  resist  the 
enormous  force  that  might  tend  to  dis- 
lodge it.   In  the  anterior  teeth  this  ex- 
traision,  if  such  were  necessary,  would  be 
made  in  the  palatal  or  lingual  side  of  the 
tooth,  and  be  of  such  extent  as  would 
seem  discretionary  with  refereuQe  to  the 
amount  of  anchorage  needed. 

The  cavity  ahould  also  be  extended  to 
allow  the  easy  removal  of  the  pattern 
and  the  insertion  of  the  finished  inlay. 
It  is  not  well  to  greatly  rely  upon  the  use 


of  separators  for  gaining  space  for  the 
convenience  of  insertion.  Frequently  the 
separator  seems  to  be  in  the  way,  and 
may  readily  be  the  cause  of  preventing 
an  otherwise  good  inlay  from  iKing  prop- 
erly placed  in  the  cavity  in  cementing, 
and  thus  produce  a  failure;  nor  should 
the  cavity  be  so  secluded  that  an  inlay 
must  be  made  without  the  proper  amoiint 
of  contour  in  order  that  it  may  go  in. 
Such  an  operation  does  not  restore  the 
normal  shape  of  the  interdental  'space, 
and  thus  is  a  failure.  As  a  whole,  the 
cavity  should  be  slightly  cone-shaped. 
This  shape  facilitates  the  removal  of  the 
pattern,  the  trying  in,  and  the  cementing 
of  the  inlay.  A  pattern  may  be  taJcen 
from  a  parallel  cavity  or  indeed  forced 
from  one  that  is  slightly  undercut;  but 
the  trying  of  an  inlay  into  such  a  cavity 
may  readily  cause  great  difBcul^  by  hav- 
ing it  thus  fastened  into  tiie  cavity  be- 
fore it  is  cem^ted.  The  supply  houses 
have  a  small  cone-shaped  carborundum 
point  that  is  admirably  adapted  and  in- 
tended for  coning  inlay  cavities.  It  is 
made  to  fit  all  angular  handpieces,  and 
its  manipulation  consists  in  holding  it 
in  the  cavity  in  such  position  that  the 
shank  of  the  stone  represents  exactly  the 
line  of  direction  that  the  pattern  must 
draw.  Without  changing  its  axis,  the  re- 
volving stone  is  moved  around  inside  of 
the  cavity  until  the  latter  has  the  same 
taper  that  the  stone  has. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  tendency  toward  a  more  or  less  angular 
form  of  cavity  preparation  for  all  gold 
work.  This  general  method  of  cavity 
preparation  is  not  conducive  to  best  re- 
sults from  inlay  work.  Sharp  angles  at 
the  cervico-buccal  and  lingual  aspects  of 
an  approximo-occlusal  cavity  have  no 
point  of  merit  whatever  in  an  inlay  oper- 
ation, and  serve  only  to  weaken  the  tooth 
as  a  whole.  Therefore,  instead  of  cutting 
angles,  we  prefer  leaving  these  places 
more  or  less  rounded.  An  inlay  must  be 
"rocked,"  as  it  were,  into  position,  in 
order  that  the  surplus  cement  may  more 
readily  get  out  of  the  way.  This  move- 
ment of  the  inlay  becomes  more  difficult 
in  proportion  to  the  more  angular  form 
of  the  cavity.  Instead  of  a  perfectly  flat 
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base  we  cut  in  angular  cavities  a  slight 
OTai  depression  safely  within  the  cavity 
margin.  This  provides  a  locating  me- 
dinm  for  that  part  of  the  inlay  when  it 
is  placed  into  tiie  cement.  A  flat  base 
may  provide  a  means  for  the  imprisoned 
cement  to  force  the  cervical  porti(m  of 
the  inlay  ontward  as  we  attempt  to  ce- 
ment it  into  place.  The  oral  depression 
mentioned  will  cause  the  inlay  to  glide 
exactly  into  position  under  pressure. 
This  feature  of  the  cavity  should  be  very 
slight,  and  still  it  will  do  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  it. 

There  should  be  no  sharp  angles  what- 
ever projecting  inward  in  any  part  of 
an  inlay  cavity.  Angles  of  this  kind 
make  weak  places  in  ^e  prepared  mold, 
and  abrasion  of  these  weak  places  is  likely 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  gold  moving 
against  tiiem  in  the  casting  process. 
Angles  of  anj  kind  in  the  interior  of  a 
carihr  add  to  the  diflBculty  in  forcing  the 
Burpms  cement  out  by  adding  to  the 
tortuosity  of  the  course  it  must  take. 
Should  tiie  interior  of  a  cavity  seem  too 
extensive  to  warrant  sufficient  cutting 
away  of  enamel  to  allow  the  pattern  to 
draw,  it  may  be  partly  filled  with  cement, 
and  the  undercut  thus  filled  in  before 
making  the  pattern ;  or  if  for  any  reason 
it  is  ^sirable  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
gold  for  a  given  case,  this  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  partly  filling  the  cavity 
with  cement  before  making  the  pattern. 
This  is  a  far  more  definite  method  than 
cutting  away  part  of  the  wax  pattern  to 
get  the  same  result,  becanse  the  pattern 
is  li]»ly  to  be  distorted  and  have  its  mar- 
gins injured  by  being  handled  in  the 
cutting.  Then,  too,  the  hollow  inlay  thus 


made  has  a  tendency  to  be  floated,  as  it 
were,  by  the  mass  of  soft  cement  that 
must  be  placed  under  it,  and  the  inlay 
is  harder  to  set  than  if  a  mere  line  of 
cement  were  needed. 

The  nuu^inal  outline  should  be  so  lo- 
cated that  no  direct  ocdnsion  could  occur 
on  that  line.  This  protects  the  enamel 
against  the  possibility  of  a  chipped 
edge,  and  also  the  gold  against  a  severe 
and  continuous  burnishing  at  one  spot 
of  the  edge.  This  burnishing  may  in 
time  break  away  a  section  of  ^e  enamel 
in  very  much  the  same  way  as  continued 
bnmi^bing  of  the  gold  under  an  indaor 
Richmond  crown  causes  the  facing  to 
break  at  the  pins.  The  only  weak  place 
in  the  exterior  of  an  inlay  is  the  line  of 
union.  Keep  this  as  far  from  the  prob- 
ability of  violence  as  possible.  The  mar- 
ginal enamel  angles  should  be  more  ob- 
tuse for  gold  inlays  tiian  for  gold  fillings, 
and  still  more  so  than  for  porcelain  in- 
lays. The  margin  of  a  gold  inlay,  being 
thoroughly  homogeneous,  is  reliable  even 
at  an  angle  of  sixty-five  degrees.  This 
secures  for  the  enamel  margin  the  re- 
markably strong  angle  of  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  d^rees.  Of  course,  different 
parts  of  the  cavily  may  for  logical  rea- 
sons seem  to  require  different  aisles. 
This  entails  a  matter  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  operator. 

It  Ib  impossible  to  treat  all  cavities  in 
accordance  with  any  given  set  of  detailed 
rules,  and  while  more  or  less  detaUs  are 
given  in  this  brief  treatise,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  ffoveming  princi- 
ples  upon  which  these  details  are  baaed 
must  combine  with  a  given  practical  case, 
in  order  to  work  out  the  peculiar  det^ls. 
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OBBTACIiXB  TO  BE  OVEBCOME  IN  ORDER  TO  SECURE  SCHOOIi 
INSTRUCTION  IN  ORAL  HYGIENE. 


Br  PAUL  OARDIHIIR  WHm,  DJLD.,  Boatoa,  Mmmm. 


(Bead  befoie  the  Northeaetem  Dental  Anoeiatioii,  at  ite  annual  meeting,  'Euttori,  Conn., 

October  21.  1008.) 


AS  professional  men  it  is  our  duty  to 
obtain  and  disseminate  a(»:iirate  in- 
formation that  will  be  beneficial  in 
promoting  and  improving  the  general 
public  health,  and  to  point  out  conditions 
that  we  consider  dangerous  to  it.  There 
is  no  better  place  tl^n  dental  meetings 
for  d^nssing  ways  and  means  of  spread- 
ing enlightenment  and  education  along 
this  line.  The  first  step  of  progress  in 
Ihis  diiectian  must  cmne  from  ns,  and 
ve  must  create  and  awato  an  interest 
among*  oar  fellow  dtizens  generally  as 
to  the  importance  of  sound  teeth  for  the 
healthy  cfevelopment  of  the  child. 

When  one  states  that  public  health  is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  commun- 
ity, there  is,  of  course,  no  dissenting 
Toice.  It  cannot  be  that  those  who  hare 
authority  to  check  the  pierentable  waste 
of  human  life  constantly  going  on  around 
us  hare  no  realizing  sense  of  what  it 
signifies.  The  state  does  not  do  its  duty 
in  this  matter,  because,  possibly,  it  does 
not  know  what  its  duty  is.  When  ofScials 
are  told  that  the  death-rate  can  prob- 
ably be  lowered  if  adequate  measures, 
whidi  are  well  within  the  possibilities  of 
realization,  are  inaugurated,  the  state- 
ment does  not  seem  to  make  any  definite 
impression  on  their  minds.  They  hare 
to  be  informed  in  detail  as  to  how  these 
proposed  measnres  would  accomplish  the 
desued  result,  and  if  they  were  »  in- 
formed, we  cannot  donbt  for  a  moment 
that  the  appeal  would  be  heard. 

There  are  more  than  20,000,000  school 
children  in  this  country,  representing 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  population,  and 
there  is  hardly  tme  child  among  them 


that  has  no  defective  teeth,  and  among 
the  other  four-fifths  of  the  population 
there  is  scarcely  one  man  or  woman  who 
has  never  had  occasion  to  employ  a  den- 
tist. These  same  conditions  prerail 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Dental 
impei^ection  is  a  disease  of  civilization, 
and  how  to  check  the  havoc  which  it  is 
making  upon  human-kind  is  one  of  the 
serious  problems  of  the  day.  • 

The  presence  of  bacteria  within  or 
upon  the  human  body,  the  transmission 
of  disease  germs  from  the  sick  to  the 
sound,  is  but  one  of  the  many  factors 
which  tend  to  cause  disease.  A  lowering 
of  bodily  resistance  is  the  first  step  upon 
which  disease  finds  its  opportunity.  The 
healthy  body  has  the  power  to  resist  dis- 
ease, and  a  body  cannot  be  healthy  with 
a  foul  and  neglected  month. 

During  the  past  few  years,  our  dental 
journals  have  been  filled  with  reports  of 
the  results  of  examinations  of  school 
children's  teeth.  Articles  have  appeared 
time  and  time  again  on  the  necessity  of 
the  care  of  the  teetib.  A  few  cities  have 
reported  the  establishment  of  dental 
clinics  and  examinations,  while  compara- 
tively little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
educating  the  public,  of  forming  asso- 
ciations, or  of  appropriating  funds  for 
state  or  national  legi^ation  on  behalf  of 
this  great  movement.  A  united  and  earn- 
est effort  on  the  part  of  oar  dental  so- 
cieties, augm^ted  by  the  individnal  en- 
deavors of  the  dentists  themselves,  EObould 
bring  about  a  very  general  adoption  of 
oral  hygiene  in  the  public  schools,  and 
no  one  can  give  fuller  information  or 
more  assistance  in  promoting  better  care 
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of  the  teeth,  in  educating  the  public  up  to 
a  desire  for  dental  inspection,  than  the 
dental  profession.  If  our  profession,  its 
schools  and  its  organizations,  would  go 
on  record  as  a  working  body  engaged  in 
a  Tell-organized  moTement  for  checking 
and  controlling  tuberculosis,  it  would 
earn  the  highest  praise  in  this  country. 

If  there  is  any  country  in  the  world 
where  such  conditions  should  not  hare 
been  permitted  to  exist  so  long  without 
being  detected,  it  is  our  country,  where 
state  laws  dedaxe  that  whatever  else  may 
be  done  with  a  diild's  time  in  school,  he 
shall  be  taught  hygiene  and  physiology. 
To  tiiese  subjects  alone  the  right  of  way 
is  given  for  so  many  minutes  a  week, 
or  so  many  pages  a  text-book,  or  so  much 
of  each  lesson;  for  failing  to  teach  this 
subject  with  the  frequency  prescribed  by 
lav,  teachers  may  be  arrested,  fined,  and 
removed  from  ^ce.  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  laws  existing  in  every  state  and 
territory,  and  in  spite  of  the  army  of 
publishers'  agents  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  jump  to  the  defense  of  these 
laws,  physical  defects  and  imhygienic  liv- 
ing are  quite  as  common  here  as  in  the 
countries  where  opposition  to  alcohol  and 
tobacco  is  not  strong  enough  to  influence 
legislation.  There  are  as  many  people  to- 
day digging  their  graves  with  their  teeth 
as  there  are  persons  drowning. their  souls 
in  alcohol;  they  eat  too  fast  and  do  not 
masticate  their  food  thoroughly.  The 
chief  purpose  of  school  hygiene  has  hith- 
erto been,  not  to  promote  personal  or 
communal  health,  but  to  lessen  the  use 
of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  there  is  not 
a  single  physiology  or  hygiene  book  used 
in  the  public  schools  today  that  contains 
a  chapter  on  oral  hygiene,  which  should 
be  the  longest  and  most  important  in  the 
whole  book. 

We  have  medical  inspection  in  our' 
public  schools — why  not  dental  inspec- 
tion? Is  it  that  the  United  States  are 
far  behind  other  countries  where  dental 
school  clinics  have  been  established,  or 
is  it  that  there  is  too  much  jealousy  be- 
tween the  ph3rsician  and  the  dentist  and 
too  little  co-operation?  Section  5  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Inspection  law 
reads : 


Sectioit  6.  Tlie  school  ouumittee  of  every 
city  and  town  ihall  eause  every  child  in  the 
public  BchoolB  to  be  aepuately  and  carefully 
tested  and  examined  at  lea*t  once  in  every 
Bchool  year  to  ascertain  whether  he  ia  anffer- 
ing  from  defective  sig^t  or  hearinff  or 
from  any  other  ditaltilitjf  or  defect  tend- 
ing  to  prevent  bis  receiving  the  full  benefit  of 
his  school  work,  or  requiring  a  modification 
of  the  school  work  in  order  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  child  or  to  secure  the  best  educational 
results.  The  tests  of  sight  and  hearing  shall 
be  made  by  teachers.  The  committee  shall 
cause  notice  of  any  defect  or  disability  re- 
quiring treatment  to  be  sent  to  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  the  child,  and  shall  require  a 
physical  record  of  each  child  to  be  kept  in 
such  form  as  the  State  Board  of  £diica1ion 
shall  prescribe. 

Defective  sight  and  hearing  receive 
special  ftttention  in  this  law,  and  if  teeth 
were  at  all  considered  by  the  men  who 
drafted  the  bill,  they  must  surelj  come 
under  the  words  "any  other  disability  or 
defect."  Are  not  the  teeth  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  general  health  than  either 
the  eyes  or  ears  ?  The  eyes  and  ears  only 
affect  the  individual  student,  btit  one 
single  unclean  mouth  vitiates  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom  and  be- 
comes a  fruitful  source  of  disease.  It 
certainly  does  not  look  as  though  the 
medical  men  who  drew  up  that  bill  were 
eager  for  co-operation.  Horace  Fletcher 
once  said,  "Perfect  health  is  mental  and 
dental."  Let  us  prove  to  the  people  that 
dental  inspection  and  instruction  in  oral 
hygiene  is  far  more  important  than  med- 
ical inspection,  as  medical  inspection 
deals  more  with  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  disease  and  its  cure  than  with 
the  prevention  of  the  disease  itself. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  we  h^pe 
that  not  only  the  members  of  our  organ- 
izations, but  every  village  improvement 
sooiety,  grange,  and  women's  club  will 
be  interested.  It  is  a  specially  appropri- 
ate subject  for  women  to  take  hold  of. 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  effectiveness  of 
the  movement  will  depend  upon  the  de- 
gree of  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  mothers 
of  the  children. 

It  was  because  of  the  inefEectiveness  of 
the  medical  inspection  laws,  as  applied 
to  the  teeth,  that  I  took  the  matter  of 
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oral  hygiene  before  the  BoBton  school 
ixnrd  and  the  Boston  Schoolmasters'  As- 
sociation in  Kovember  1907,  through  the 
influence  of  John  F.  Fit^rald,  then 
mayor  of  Boston. 

My  paper  on  "The  Necessity  of  School 
Instrnction  in  Dental  Hygiene,"  read  in 
the  presence  of  some  300  schoolmasters, 
and  published  in  the  Dental  Coshob 
for  January  1908,  was  received  vith  con- 
siderable enthusiasm,  and  the  masters 
made  many  requests  for  lectures  on  the 
care  of  the  mouth  and  teeth  in  the  schools 
of  Boston,  which  proved  a  great  success. 
Anotiier  paper  published  in  the  April 
ClosHOS,  entitled  **Moie  About  School 
IiiBtrnction  in  Oral  Hygiene,"  and  widely 
distributed  among  schoolmasters,  added 
greatly  to  the  interest  already  shown. 
This  was  followed  by  a  petition  to  the 
school  board  asking  for  the  establishment 
of  a  course  in  oral  hygiene  in  the  schools. 
This  petition  was  referred  by  the  school 
boa^  to  the  boaurd  of  superintendents  for 
consideration  and  report,  and  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  school  oonunittee  on  February 
20,  1908,  it  was  reported  as  follows: 

The  boaid  heartily  appreciates  the  deaira- 
bility  of  inculcating  habits  of  dental  cleanli- 
ness among  school  children,  and  that  much 
attention  is  given  to  the  subject  hj  many 
teachers.  The  board  of  superintendents  be- 
lieves that  this  is  a  matter  which  should  prop- 
erly engage  the  attention  of  the  department 
of  phTsical  training  and  athletics,  and  rec- 
ommends that  it  be  referred  to  that  depart- 
ment to  consider  means  and  methods  for 
making  initntction  along  theae  lines  more 
effective. 

The  communication  in  which  this  re* 
port  was  embodied  was  placed  on  file,  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  board  of  sup- 
erintendents were  adopted  by  the  school 
committee. 

From  the  department  of  physical  train- 
ing and  athletics,  in  whose  hands  the 
matter  now  lies,  the  movement  received 
its  fint  serious  check,  and  it  is  in  view 
of  these  obstacles  that  this  paper  is  partly 
written. 

The  statement  is  being  made,  and  also 
contradicted,  that  there  is  jealousy  and 
little  co-operation  between  physicians  and 

(vol-  u.— 88] 


dentists.  Whether  these  statements  are 
right  or  wrong  is  a  question,  but  in  my 
experience  I  have  found  little  co-opera- 
tion and  much  jealousy,  and  when  a 
physician,  holding  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  director  of  hygiene  in  the  large 
city  of  B<»ton,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
dentf^  examinations  can  be  made  just  as 
efFectively  by  the  medical  inspectors  al- 
ready in  the  service  of  the  public  schools, 
it  adds,  I  think,  weight  to  my  findings. 

If  the  work  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it 
is  surely  worth  doing  well,  and  we  might 
just  as  well  ask,  "Why  cannot  medical 
inspection  be  performed  by  dentists?" 
To  the  suggestion  that  the  teachers  and 
nurses  undertake  this  instruction  and 
inspection,  let  us  answer  that  these 
people,  instructed  by  all  sorts  of  den- 
tists, who  have  no  experience  and  no  real 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
work,  are  wholly  unfitted,  and  that  only 
a  man  trained  in  oral  hygiene  is  compe- 
tent for  this  work. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  de- 
partment of  physidd  Gaining  and  ath- 
letics, as  well  as  that  of  our  great  uni- 
versities, that  the  body  must  be  devel- 
oped as  well  as  the  mind,  and  vast  sums 
are  spent  for  athletics,  playgrounds, 
gymnasiums,  stadiums,  etc.,  and  it  is  a 
question  to  muiy  whether  this  money  is 
spent  wisely  or  not.  Perhaps,  if  great 
universities  and  school  systems  devoted 
some  of  their  energy  and  money  to  teach- 
ing the  science  of  right  living  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  great  Horace  Fletcher, 
more  could  be  accomplished  for  the  phys- 
ical development  of  man  in  that  way 
than  by  all  the  stadiums  and  athletic 
boards  in  the  country.  It  is  not  meant 
by  this  statement  that  the  latter  are  not 
needed  and  enjoyed,  but  that  physical 
perfection  for  the  masses  is  not  obtained 
in  them. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  state 
that  although  the  public  is  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  need  of  medical  inspec- 
tion and  is  already  praising  its  good 
work,  over  twenty  of  the  medical  inspec- 
tors themselves  stated,  when  interviewed 
in  regard  to  the  petition  spnken  of,  that 
medical  inspection  as  conducted  today 
is  simply  a  farce. 
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It  may  also  prove  interesting  to  know 
Jealousy  is  not  confined  mainly  to 
differences  of  the  medical  and  dental  pro- 
fessions, but  exists  to  a  very  marked  de- 
gree between  the  dentists  themaelves. 
This  was  evidenced  more  strongly  than 
ever  by  some  dentists  refosing  to  sign 
the  petition,  and  asking,  **What  are  yon 
trying  to  get  out  of  it?*'  or  'Tour  theo- 
ries are  aU  right,  bat  not  for  me>  I  am 
not  going  to  rain  my  business/'  This 
jealou^  did  not  stop  here,  however,  but 
continued  and  increased,  until  a  feeling 
of  jealousy  sprang  up  or  became  more 
evident  between  the  colleges.  Many  re- 
fusals came  in  the  form  of  an  answer 
similar  to  this :  'It  is  a  very  good  idea 
and  surely  ought  to  go  through,  but  as 
you  are  not  a  member  of  our  college.  . 
or,  "As  my  college  is  doing  work  along 
this  line,  I  cannot  sign  your  petition." 
I  believe  in  loyalty  to  one's  alma  mater, 
its  interests  and  advancement,  but  our 
first  cimsideration  should  be  given  to  the 
profession  of  which  we  are  a  part.  Just 
so  long  as  ttiis  petty  feeling  of  jealousy 
exists,  and  just  so  long  as  our  profession 
is  divided,  just  so  long  will  our  advance- 
ment and  our  interests  and  the  welfare 
of  humanity  progress  slowly,  but  if  we 
are  once  united,  working  for  each  other's 
interests  and  for  a  worthy  cause,  success 
is  otirs.  It  will  come,  perhaps,  sbwly 
at  firstj  but  as  the  truth  dawns  upon  us, 
maybe  every  board  of  health  wul  have 
its  dental  member,  every  hospital,  prison, 
and  reformatoiy  its  dental  department, 
and  every  school  its  department  of  and 
instruction  in  oral  hygiene,  the  dental 
sn^eon  be  established  in  the  army  and 
navy,  and,  better  still,  the  mortalily  rate 
be  decreased  over  fifty  per  cent 

It  has  been  said  that  our  motives  are 
mercenary,  that  we  want  the  people  for 
patients,  and  that  such  a  thing  as  den- 
tal inspection  means  advertising  for  the 
dentist.  These  suspicions  only  prove  that 
those  who  make  such  statements  are  ab- 
solutely incapable  of  comprehending  tiie 
imporUnce  of  such  researches.  Of  course, 
ihe  cost  has  to  be  considered,  and  I  quote 
from  a  card  himg  in  the  Dental  Hygiene 
Council  exhibition  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "School  dental  clinics  which  pro- 


tect the  main  portals  of  the  school  chil- 
dren's bodies,  the  mouths,  will  cost  little 
more  than  the  school  mate  whicii  protect 
the  schoolbouses  at  their  portals."  The 
community  counts  carefuUy  the  cost  of 
the  school  inspector,  but  it  does  not  count 
the  cost  of  death  and  disease,  of  wrecked 
hopes  and  of  families  dependent  on  pub- 
lic charity.  It  is  never  as  expensive  to  a 
community  to  do  the  wise  and  ri^t  thing 
as  it  is  to  leave  it  undone. 

As  dental  aniens,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  money  invested  in  providing 
healthy  months  in  the  rising  generation, 
and  in  instilling  in  the  public  mind  the 
principles  of  personal  dental  hygiene, 
will  be  saved  tenfold  in  money  now  in- 
vested annually  in  general  hospitals  and 
in  other  sanitary  institutions  where  the 
diseases  treated  are  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  directly  traceable  to  the  nervous 
and  other  disorders  resulting  ^m  de- 
fective dentures,  and  that  dental  treat- 
ment administered  in  early  life  prevents 
more  diseases  in  after  life  than  any  otiier 
measure  taken  by  governments,  not  even 
excepting  vaccination.  Just  as  vaccina- 
tion had  to  be  forced  upon  an  ignorant 
public,  so  we  shall  have  to  force  upon  it 
methods  of  prophylaxis.  The  introduc- 
tion of  vaccination  caused  much  animos- 
ity, all  sorts  of  evils  were  attributed  to 
it,  but  today  its  truly  immense  value  is 
penerally  recognized.  The  carefal  clean- 
mg  of  the  teeth  and  gums  cansea  much 
soreuess,  but  patients  are  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge the  benefits  received  in  the 
end.  It  is  just  so  with  the  public ;  it  is 
hard  to  make  them  realize  the  importance 
of  this  work,  and  it  rests  with  such  as- 
semblages as  tius  to  enforce  that  biowl- 
edge. 

We  are  told  that  the  sclu>ol  courses  are 
already  crowded,  and  there  aeema  no 
room  for  oral  hygiene.  If  this  is  so,  thou 
something  of  less  importance  shoidd  be 
eliminated.  A  part  of  the  time  given 
to  supplementary  reading  might  be  ntil- 
ized  to  advantage.  Perhaps  if  the  Bos- 
ton sdiool  botmi  would  pay  out  tiie 
money  that  is  now  spent  for  instmetion 
in  the  Gaelic  language  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  course  in  oral  hygiene  it  would 
be  leas  liable  to  criticiBm  than  it  is  at 
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preaenl  The  wiadom  of  making  what- 
ever  aacrifice  is  necessaiy  to  introduce 
lessonB  on  the  caie  of  the  teeth  is  too 
evident  to  need  further  discussion. 

Some  advocate  dental  inspection  and 
some  a  coarse  in  oral  hygiene,  whUe  I 
believe  that  both  should  be  established. 
In  the  model  dwellings  built  for  the  in- 
digent poor  of  London,  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion six  veeks  after  'Uie  tenants  moved 
in  revealed  Hut  the  porcelain  bath-tubs 
were  used  as  coal  hods,  that  tiie  plumbing 
was  stopped  up  with  refuse,  etc.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  teeth.  To  put  a  child's 
month  in  prime  condition,  if  the  child 
has  no  habits  of  dental  cleuiliness,  would 
be  ill-advised  diarity,  and  before  we  can 
help  this  class  of  patieiitB  the;y  must  be 
tai4:ht  Iheir  duty  to  themselves.  This, 
then,  means  a  course  in  oral  hygiene  by 
means  of  text-books  or  lectures.  As  there 
is  at  present  no  suitable  text-book  on 
oral  hygiene,  it  seems  best  to  install  a 
course  of  lectures  conducted  after  the 
manner  of  musical  instruction,  the  lec- 
turers to  be  paid  by  the  school  authori- 
ties. The  want  of  a  suitable  text-book, 
however,  mates  ub  laUier  timid  about 
approaching  school  authorities,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  can  only  be  recti- 
fied by  appointing  a  council  or  commit- 
tee to  confer  with  the  authors  of  the  vari- 
ous text-books  on  physiology  and  hygiene 
used  in  the  schools,  and  by  submitting  a 
chapter  on  oral  hygiene  which,  printed 
in  all  new  editions,  would  supply  this 
Icmg-felt  want  Then  we  should  be  as- 
suild  of  our  children  learning  this  sub- 
ject as  well  as  their  other  lessons. 

That  the  public  press,  the  diweminator 
of  daily  occurrences,  is  a  powerful  agent 
for  the  public  good  is  beyond  question. 
The  review  at  my  paper,  for  instance, 
published  in  the  iMwary  Digest  of  July 
4,  brought  forth  over  one  thousand  re- 
quests for  copies  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  What  all 
our  societies  for  the  advancement  of  this 
movement  need,  are  committees  on  news- 
paper and  magazine  publicity,  who 
should  from  tims  to  time  recommend 
methods  for  popularizing  information  on 
oral  hygiene,  and  ^oxil{  wherever  prac- 
ticable, pabliflh  mcmographs  and  bro- 


chures on  this  subject  A  committee  on 
research  should  make  and  direct  investi- 
gationa  into  special  subjects  or  condi- 
tions, whenever  accurate  information  be- 
comes necessary  in  connection  with  this 
work.  A  committee  on  co-operation 
might  co-operate  with  as  many  of  the 
other  organizations  as  are  engaged  in 
the  work  of  human  betterment.  A  legis- 
lative committee,  who  will  really  work, 
should  watch  the  progress  of  all  proposed 
federal  or  other  legislation,  opposing  such 
legislation  as  may  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  health  and  working  for  the  pas- 
sage of  new  laws  to  protect  this  work 
and  to  seek  adequate  appropriations  for 
expanding  it  A  committee  on  finance 
and  poli^cal  indorsement  should  obtain 
the  support  of  political  parties,  and 
should  use  all  legitimate  methods  of  ac- 
complishing adequate  legislation.  Any 
laws  enacted  must  be  enforced,  but  fhej 
never  will  be  enforced  until  public  opin- 
ion is  educated  to  the  point  of  demand- 
ing such  enforcement,  and  until  skilled 
specialists  devote  their  entire  time  to  it. 

Is  it  not  tme  that  the  healtii  of  the 
people  is  of  as  much  importance  as  the 
health  of  animals?  Consider  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  which  the  national  gov- 
ernment spends  every  year  for  the  health 
of  animus.  If  these  millions  were  spent 
in  studying  and  preserving  the  healfJi  of 
human  beings,  we  should  not  stand  where 
we  do  now,  a  byword  for  the  nations  of 
the  earth  becaiue  of  our  ignorance  and 
indifference  in  these  vital  matters.  The 
four  great  tmnecessary  wastes -of  today 
are  preventable  death,  preventeble  sick- 
ness, preventable  conditions  of  low  phys- 
ical and  mental  efficiency,  and  prevent- 
able ignorance,  and  it  is  a  more  than  sui- 
cidal poli(^  for  a  nation  to  permit  such 
great  vraates  to  go  undwcked;  for  an  evil 
more  destructive  than  race  suicide  is  race 
homicide. 

With  a  better  understanding  between 
us  and  the  public  let  us  work  in  unison 
for  the  betterment  of  the  race,  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally.  Many  will  fut 
to  appreciate  work  of  this  kind,  and  will 
place  obstacles  in  tiie  way  of  its  progress. 
Our  duty,  however,  is  to  aid  in  the  ad- 
vancement  of  dental  knowledge  and  to 
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render  such  knowledge  useful  as  the  con- 
tribution of  public-spirited  citizens  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  D^tol  sani- 
tation is  a  great  unexploited  field  that 


will  surely  yield  rich  social  dividends  in 
the  next  few  years.  Upon  our  efforts  and 
their  success  will  depend  the  adoption  of 
this  form  of  public  education. 


TH£  FROBABIiE  UHEFUI^KESS  OF  THE  SILICATE  CESfEXTS. 


Br  WX.  B.  DVHHIMG,  D.D.9»  Mew  York,  31.  Y. 


(Read  before  the  New  York  Odontological  Society,  at  its  regular  monthly  meeting 

Xorember  17.  1008.) 


IT  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  de- 
vdop  a  discussion  on  the  merits  and 
the  shortcomings  of  the  new  silicate 
cements.  The  writer  can  speak  only  from 
an  experience  of  two-  or  three  years  in 
the  use  of  this  new  filling  material,  which 
experience  unfortunately  nearly  covers 
the  length  of  time  that  this  material 
has  been  available  in  dental  practice. 
No  one  is  yet  prepared  to  spes^  in  an 
authoritative  way  of  its  practical  value 
as  a  tooth-saver,  since  it  has  not  yet  stood 
the  test  of  time ;  but  we  all,  perhaps, 
have  been  so  impressed  with  its  probable 
good  qudities  as  to  feel  that  a  compari- 
son of  notes  should  be  made,  as  a  point 
of  departure  for  further  observations. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  principal  silicate  cements 
have  adhered  to  the  ancient  trade  cus- 
tom of  keeping  secret  the  exact  formul© 
of  their  preparations,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  patent  records  are  open  to 
the  public  and  that  their  preparations 
may  be  analyzed.  No  purpose  of  pro- 
tection is  in  this  way  served  against  in- 
dividuals who  may  be  bent  upon  infringe- 
ment, while  the  conscientious  operator, 
from  lack  of  time  or  knowledge  of  facili- 
ties, fails  to  satisfy  his  very  proper  de- 
sire to  know  tiie  nature  of  what  he  is 
using.  In  consequence  of  this  short- 
sighted policy,  many  would-be  consumers 
have  hesitated  to  freely  use  these  prep- 
arations. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  to  the  L.  D.  Caulk 


Company  requesting  infoimation  con- 
cnning  their  preparation  Tranaluz,  I 
have  received  the  following,  whidi  with- 
out referring  specifically  to  their  own 
product,  is  interesting  and  valuable  as 
dealing  with  the  subject  at  large : 

Your  letter  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  silicate 
cements  m»  reeeind  several  days  a^  hnt 
owing  to  a  msh  of  business  and  tiie  tedmieal 
nature  of  the  answer  required,  it  has  been 
unavoidably  delayed.  We  trust  the  following 
will  cover  the  points  that  you  have  in  mind. 

The  powder  as  applied  in  dentistiy  etmeists 
of  compound  silicates  of  lune  and  alumins, 
with  ijuminates,  modified  by  addition  of 
other  basic  silicates  which  the  menufaetnren 
may  determine  advantageous  in  production  of 
desired  modifying  effects. 

The  liquid  is  a  solution  of  orthoi^osphorie 
acid,  containing  aluminum  phosphate  and  ia- 
gredients  wed  to  control  rapidity  of  action 
upon  the  powder. 

Mixing  the  powder  with  the  acid  solution  a 
chemical  reaction  is  produced,  during  which 
any  particles  of  oxid  present  are  sdzed  upon 
by  tiie  acid  and  converted  into  insoliible 
phosphates,  leaving  the  silicates  in  a  hydratcd 
etmdition,  and  binding  the  mass  into  a  dense 
body,  or  artificial  stone,  fiint-like  in  its  prop- 
erties. 

After  the  time  allowed  for  complete  chem- 
ical combination — or  "setting" — this  mate- 
rial will  indefinitely  remain  hard  in  a  dry 
state,  and  in  a  wet  state  resists  action  <^ 
most  solvents,  exeeptiitg  strong  a(^da  or  alka- 
lies. 

Possessing  these  properties,  and  showing 
but  slight  expansion  or  contraction  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  viz,  in  moist  state,  it*  natar 
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tUy  f(dlows  that  in  the  mmiUi  It  possMW* 
luting  qualities,  particularly  as  it  Ib  capable 
<tf  hi^  polish,  this  further  enhancing  its 
mistuiee  to  the  aetim  of  Bolrants. 

All  silicate  cements  have  virtually  been 
baaed  upon  aimilar  materials,  an4  TMsons  for 
fsilnie  are  so  numerons  and  varied  as  to  defy 
elaasiflcation. 

A  few  prindpal  causes  are  given: 

Lack  of  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
hetuier  in  c^eulating  percentages  of  ingre- 
diaita  to  form  a  product  in  vrhieh  the  chem- 
ieal  bmda  were  properly  satisfied.  Result: 
£zees8  of  <me  or  more  materials,  which  en- 
tering unoombined  into  the  plaatio  mass  ne- 
ecsaarily  introduced  an  element  of  weakness, 
interfered  with  the  correct  action  of  acid 
solution  of  a  ghren  strength,  and  resulted  in 
the  presence  of  free  soluble  matter  or  mate- 
rial in  sndi  shape  that,  laddng  affinity  or 
eirahination  with  othn-  bases,  it  oonld  be 
washed  out  or  would  break  away. 

The  use  of  too  much  flux  in  the  effort  to 
reduce  raw  materials  at  low  temperatures, 
raultiug  in  the  introdueti<m  of  free  soluble 
nutter;  the  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  de- 
grees of  heat  and  length  of  time  required  to 
obtain  desired  results,  and  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  absolute  necessity  for  careful  testa 
to  demonstrate  absence  of  error  during  every 
■tep  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

On  the  part  of  the  profession,  lack  of 
proper  manipulation,  not  recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  silicate  cements  cannot  be  handled 
■accesefuUy  without  special  preparation  of 
the  cavity  as  for  gold  or  amalgam;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  these  cements  cannot  be 
used  with  the  same  indifference  to  detail  as 
are  the  ozyphosphate  cements,  as  none  of  the 
silicates  after  having  become  hard  retain  the 
sdhesireness  of  an  oxyphosphate,  but  rather 
depend  upon  the  shape  of  the  cavity  to  hold 
them  in  position. 

The  powder  of  an  oxyphosphate,  if  properly 
prepared,  is  composed  essentially  of  true 
ozids,  which  upon  combining  with  phosphoric 
acid  are  converted  into  oxyphosphatea. 

The  powder  of  a  silicate  cement  is  com- 
posed— (theoretically) — entirely  of  silicates 
or  their  combinations,  though  there  may  be 
traces  of  ozids,  or,  upon  exposure,  hydrates 
or  carbonates,  but  only  in  the  most  minute 
quantities. 

Silicates,  as  the  name  indicates,  are  com- 
pounds of  silica  with  various  elements  or 
bases.  Under  favorable  conditions,  silica  acts 
ss  an  acid,  and  at  high  temperature  effects 
many  combinations.  While  there  are  excep- 
tions in  which  it  enters  into  volatile  condi- 
tioDs,  aa  a  rule  we  obtain  vitreous  masses — 


sndi  natural  products  as  rock  crystal,  varioua 
spars,  and  many  of  tlie  suni-preeious  stones, 
and  artificially,  glass,  porcelain,  etc 

These  combinations,  as  a  rule,  are  practi- 
cally insoluble  substances,  which  yield  only 
under  favorable  conditions  to  the  action  ot 
strong  acids  or  alkalies,  and  then  only 
through  speciid  treatment. 

The  chemical  action  of  silica  is  so  complex, 
it  being  analogous  to  carbon  in  thia  respect, 
that  while  a  general  knowledge  of  its  actions 
is  held,  there  are  yet  many  fine  points  for 
chemical  research.  Artificial  silicates,  after 
grinding  and  exposure,  might,  as  stated,  con- 
tain trace  of  oxida  with  which  the  phoapborie 
acid  would  combine,  but  not  sufficient  to  do 
more  than  aid  ever  so  slightly  in  the  binding, 
and  it  eould  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation be  considered  aa  an  "oxypliospbate  ce- 
ment" 

It  is  more  ttian  likely  that  the  gelatinizing 
of  ttie  finely  divided  sUicates  through  action 
of  the  acid  ia  responsible  for  the  direct  ce- 
mentation, or,  in  tMier  words,  t^e  freeing  and 
re-arrangement  of  silicic  acid;  they  may 
therefore  be  called  true  silicate  cements. 

In  silicates,  if  properly  prepared,  even  after 
the  powder  has  been  converted  into  a  cement 
through  action  of  the  liquid,  any  trace  of 
phosphates  present  would  be  of  an  insoluble 
character. 

Tests  on  slabs  of  silicate  cements  in  four 
per  cent,  solutions  of  hydrogen  sulfld  or  am- 
monium sulftd,  and  allowed  to  remain  two 
weeks,  or  until  the  solution  bad  been  decom- 
posed and  the  free  sulfur  deposited,  have 
failed  to  show  any  marked  discoloration,  and 
such  tests  are  surely  more  severe  in  this  re- 
gard than  could  possibly  occur  in  the  oral 
cavity. 

Sulfuretted  conditions  exist  in  secretions 
of  all  mouths  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and 
it  is  logical  to  conclude  that  if  this  were  the 
cause  for  discoloration  such  fault  would  be 
general,  and  not  confined  to  isolated  cases, 
as  is  the  fact.  In  light  of  the  knowledge 
presented  it  would  seem  we  must  look  farther 
for  the  one  fault — discoloration. 

Granting  the  good  points  which  silicates  do 
posaeas,  it  is  surely  to  the  advantage  of  the 
profession  to  give  them  an  unbiased  trial  and 
not  jump  to  unfavorable  conclusions  without 
direct  and  convincing  evidence. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Pinches  of  thia 
city,  representing  Ascher's  Artificial 
Enamel,  for  much  information,  short  of 
the  precise  formula,  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  his  preparation.    As  thia  corn- 
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pound  was  the  first  practicable  ailicaie 
cement  to  be  put  into  onr  banda,  and 
as  my  brief  experi^ioe  has  been  derired 
almost  entirdy  from  its  use,  I  shall  speak 
of  it  as  a  type,  though  in  no  way  discrim- 
inating a^lnst  the  dozen  or  more  other 
preparations  now  on  the  market,  nor  in- 
ferring in  any  way  th&t  Ascher's  is,  or  is 
not,  &e  best  material  of  this  kind  for 
onr  pnrpoee. 

The  inventor,  the  German  chemist 
Steenbodc,  in  bis  'Specification  forming 
part  of  letters  patent  No.  771,184,  dated 
September  27,  1904,''  speaks  as  follows 
regarding  the  nature  of  uiis  material : 

Sty  inTentioii  reUtee  to  a  prooeu  of  nuurn- 
{actnriiig  Titreoiu  oement  which  snbatuitiaUy 
eoasUba  in  mixliig  phoBphoiie  usidB  or  thair 
acid  salts  in  solution  with  beryllium  com- 
pounds  decomposable  by  or  reacting  vith  the 
Bune.  The  product  thus  obtained,  which  pos- 
Maee*  ezoellent  oementiag  qualitiee  and  is 
partienlaify  suitable  for  pluggliig  teeth,  ex- 
hibits an  coctronely  transpareiu^,  this 
being  quft*  a  new  feature  with  cements  pro* 
dueed  hy  the  cold  method.  Translucent  oe- 
ments  ban  aliea^  been  obtained  bj  a  malt* 
ing  prooess,  but  this  process  is  too  incon- 
venient ^nd  diiBcnIt  to  be  em|doyed,  for  in- 
stancei,  In  the  ease  of  pluggings  for  teeth, 
beddes  bdng  veiy  expensiTs  and  frequently 
attmded  failure. 

Hie  material  produced  by  my  aforesaid 
process  In  a  omTCnient  manner  is  quite  vit- 
reous, sU^tiy  opalesoen^  and  baa  an  exceed- 
ing delicate  Unlsh-whtte  tint,  by  reason  of 
which  it  is  especially  adapted  to  be  used  for 
plugging  delicately  tranrineent  teeth,  as  a 
eemoit  fOr  pearls,  fine  porodain,  and  the  like. 
In  addition  to  the  aforesaid  high  transpa- 
rmey,  which  Is  a  new  proper^  In  cements  of 
tlM  kind,  and  the  de^  luster  due  to  such 
property,  the  eement  mannfaetored  by  n^ 
prooess  omstitutee  a  n«*r  chemical  oonqraund 
differing  mateilally  fmn  all  cements  of  a 
cognate  ebaracter.  In  contradistinctiott  to 
the  other  cements,  wbldi  are  formed  dilefly 
of  sine,  calcium,  and  magnesium  phosj^tes, 
this  cement  eoaeists  almost  exelnslTely  of 
pure  beryllium  compounds. 

I  am  aware  that  cements  are  used  to  the 
acids  of  which  beryllium  oxid  has  been  added, 
but  this  addition  is  only  designed  for  delay- 
ing the  hardening,  and  may  in  this  function 
be  replaced  by  magnesium  oxid.  It  has  no 
determining  Influence  upon  the  composition 
of  the  hardened  cement,  which  does  not  differ 


from  tbat  of  other  cements.  Tikb  quantify 
added  is  so  sli^^t  that  the  cement  inodnced 
does  not  hy  any  means  consist  of  bex^Umn 
compounds,  such  as  is  tlie  ease  with  the  ce- 
ment made  by  my  proeees. 

A  convenient  mode  of  carrying  this  proeass 
into  effect  is  as  follows:  A  deposit  formed 
by  precipitating  a  soluUon  of  basic  beryllium 
nitrate.  Be(NO.},2BeO,  with  aodium  afll- 
eate,  Ka^lOi,  after  it  has  remained  for  bobm 
lengtb  of  time  under  water,  is  filtered,  care- 
fully washed,  dried,  and  slightly  fulfrimwl. 
The  preparation  obtained — ^the  empiric  f<n> 
mula  of  which  is  SBeOSiOg — ^ta  finely  gitmnd 
and  used  by  itself,  or,  if  greater  etmsistence 
be  required,  is  Intimately  mixed  witli  glass 
or  pure  clay.  Hie  powder  is  eanfnlly  teito- 
rated  with  an  approximaiely  62  per  eent. 
orthophoephorie  add  In  which  aluminum 
pho^hate  containing  a  little  sine  phosfdiate 
or  strontium  phosjAtate  is  disstdved  almost  to 
saturation.  In  lUs  manner  a  plastie  nwt» 
rial  is  obtained  wUeh  in  a  short  time  wet* 
to  form  a  cement  e^biting  the  pn^ertiea 
heteinbefore  aet  forth.  It  la  anpposed  that  ia 
the  ii^pJtfiifg  the  add  liquid  withdraws 
betylUnm  osdd  from  the  bade  befyllinm  id- 
eate, leaving  a  hjdnted  ailieate  behind  and 
forming  phosphate. 

From  this  technical  description  it  is 

to  be  gathered  that  the  liqnid  consists  of 
a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  alnminnm, 
zinc,  and  Btrontimn  phosphates  in  62  per 
cent  orthophosphonc  acid,  and  that  the 
powder  consuts  of  the  combination  of 
beiyllinm  nitrate  with  sodinm  silicate. 
These  two  elements  are  supplied  for  our 
use,  and  tiidr  combination,  through 
proper  mixing,  produces  the  elaborate 
compound  to  be  discussed.  Aschei's 
enamel  bases  its  claim  to  permanence  on 
the  insolubility  of  beryllium  in  the  fiaids 
of  the  mouth,  this  mineral  comprising 
24  per  cent,  of  the  powder. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tite  name  "chem- 
ical" or  "plastic"  porcelain  has  very  fitly 
been  used  to  describe  the  nature  of  the 
sUicate  cement.  A  filling  of  the  same 
contains  many  of  the  constituents  of 
fused  porcelains,  but  the  compound  has 
been  made  at  ordinary  temperature  by 
the  union  of  a  pQwder  and  a  liquid,  in- 
stead of,  as  in  tbe  case  of  tme  porce- 
lain, the  union  of  base  and  flux  at  a  high 
temperature.  We  are  cautioned  by  me 
mannfactorers  that  this  "chemical  pozoe- 
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kin"  can  nerer  eqnal  fused  porcelain  in 
itrength  and  durability. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  silicate 
cement,  when  set,  resemble  those  of 
porcelain.  The  same  degree  of  translu- 
ceacj  is  not  obtained  and  the  cement  does 
not  retain  the  glaze  bey(md  a  certain 
length  of  time.  My  observations  are 
based  principally  upon  my  own  fillings, 
inserted  during  the  past  three  years,  and 
some  allowance  upon  these  points  should 
probably  be  made  for  error  in  manipula- 
tion. Further  than  the  loss  of  the  glaze, 
I  have  not  seen  evidences  of  wasting  by 
solution. 

FIELD  OP  TTSBTULNESB. 

The  silicate  cement  seems  especially 
adapted  to  the  many  small  cavities  in  the 
incisor  and  bicuspid  regions  where  metal 
would  be  unsightly,  and  where  the  re- 
tention of  minute  porcelain  inlays  wonld 
be  uncertain,  lliese  labial^  buccal,  or  ap- 
prozimal  cavities  are  not  exposed  to  stress 
of  wear,  but  subject  to  tiie  chemical  in- 
fluence of  mucous  secretions  and  other 
fluids  of  the  mouth.  An  insoluble  plas- 
tic porcelain  in  the  r^ion  named, 
even  though  lacMng  somewhat  in  edge 
strength,  but  possessing  the  other  quali- 
ties of  porceutio,  seems  almost  ideally 
edited  for  our  purpose.  Many  of  the 
minute  approximal  cavities,  where  much 
cutting  would  be  necessary  for  inlays, 
may  be  perfectly  filled  with  this  sub- 
stance at  a  minimum  loss  of  sound  tooth- 
stmctnre,  and  aside  from  this  considera- 
tion, the  patient  will  be  saved  much  of 
the  fatigue  and  pain  of  the  larger  opera- 
tion.  It  is  also  a  great  advanta^  not  to 
be  hampered  wilS  the  usual  film  of 
opaque  cement,  which  with  the  inlay  in- 
terferes with  the  transmission  of  light, 
and  by  gradual  solution,  leaves  the  porce- 
lain edges  more  or  less  unsapported  and 
liable  to  chip. 

It  has  beoL  my  practice  heretofore  to 
confine  the  use  of  this  material  to  the 
BEoaU  cavities  mentioned,  partly  because 
I  doubted  its  ability  tobwlthstand  a  crush- 
ing stress,  and  partly  because  in  a  large 
cavity  in  which  a  well-constructed  porce- 
lain inlay  may  be  used,  it  is  possible  with 
ihe  inlay  to  secure  ^  nice  blending  of 


shades  necessary  at  different  parts  of  the 
tooili.  In  talking  recently  with  many 
excellent  operators,  I  find  tiiat  they  have 
not  hesitated  to  fiU  large  compound  cav- 
ities and  restore  contours  which  have  suc- 
cessfully withstood  the  stress  of  mastica- 
tion. The  possibility  of  so  using  the  sili- 
cate cement  for  almost  all  purposes  of 
restoration  in  cavities  of  decay  is  too  new 
and  too  broad  a  field  for  me  to  consider 
here. 

CAVITY  PREPABATION'. 

Cavities  should  be  prepared  with  all 
the  care  used  for  t^e  insertion  of  gold, 
but  with  a  slight  modification  in  fonn. 
While  the  cement  has  some  adhesive  qual- 
ity, it  is  well  always  to  depend  only  on  a 
retentive  shape,  hence  the  usual  under- 
cuts, though  rather  shallow  ones,  should 
be  made.  The  enamel  margins  should 
be  beveled  as  little  as  possible  consistent 
with  tiieproper  protection  of  &e  enamel 
rods.  The  nearer  the  cavity  waUs  ap- 
proach the  perpendicular  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity  the  better,  as  a  feather-edge 
of  cement  must  always  be  weak  and  liable 
to  chip.  In  a  deep«eated  cavity  where 
there  is  danger  of  injuring  the  pulp  by 
the  pressure  necessary  to  insert  this  fill- 
ings a  rigid  floor  should  be  made  to  cover 
the  pulpal  waH  by  flowing  over  it  a  good 
oxyphosphate,  the  dentin  having  been 
first  rendered  sterile  and  put  in  SE^e  con- 
dition. While  an  exposed,  or  nearly  ex- 
posed pulp  may  be  strangulated  under  the 
pressure  of  packing  the  filling,  I  have 
seen  no  case,  nor  beard  of  an  instance,  in 
which  ^ere  was  evidence  of  chemical  ir- 
ritation caused  by  the  contact  of  the  fill- 
ing with  the  dentin. 

When  the  cavity  has  been  perfected,  it 
should  be  finally  cleansed  and  dried  with 
alcohol.  Absolute  dryness  of  the  parts 
near  the  filling  must  then  be  maintained 
for  at  least  twenty,  preferably  thirty  min- 
utes, and  the  application  of  the  rubber 
dam  is  advised  in  all  cases. 

UANIPULATIOir. 

The  proper  shade  should  of  course  be 
determined  while  the  tooth  is  wet,  by 
means  of  the  shade  guide,  or  trial  mixes 
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formed  into  points.  The  powder  or  pow- 
ders to  be  blended  are  selected  and 
placed  on  an  agate  slab,  beside  the  proper 
amount  of  liquid.  With  an  agate  or  bone 
spatula  carry  to  the  liquid  a  mass  of  the 
powder  of  about  equal  bulk.  Mix  with 
a  light  rapid  motion,  then  add  small 
quantities  of  the  remaining  powder — be- 
ing sure  that  a  given  quantity  is  incor* 
porated  before  taking  the  next — and  con- 
tinue this  deft  but  thorough  mixing  in 
the  most  expeditious  manner,  not  spread- 
ing it  over  a  wide  surface  nor  wasting 
time  in  scraping  the  slab.  As  the  mix 
becomes  thidrer  and  finally  tough  and 
stiff,  some  pressure  and  a  kind  of  patting 
motion  is  needed  to  work  the  mass  into 
a  uniform  consistence  in  which  no  dry 
particles  of  powder  remain.  The  average 
mix  should  be  a  little  softer  than  warm 
gutta-percha,  and  it  should  be  carried 
in  pellets  and  packed  rapidly  and  accur- 
ately into  all  parts  of  the  cavity,  great 
care  being  taken  to  get  perfect  adapta- 
tion at  the  margins  and  to  condense  the 
entile  surface  of  the  filling  while  it  is 
still  soft.  This  can  best  be  done  by  means 
of  ivory  or  tortoise-shell  burnishers,  sup- 
plemented by  celluloid  strips  and  disks, 
all  lightly  greased  with  vaselin.  Surplus 
material  may  be  trimmed  away  with  keen 
blades.  The  ideal  result  is  the  perfectly 
condensed  and  burnished  filling,  so  nicely 
finished  at  the  margins  as  to  require  no 
grinding  or  further  shaping.  But  as  it 
demands  almost  infinite  skill  and  dis- 
patch not  to  be  caught  by  the  setting, 
most  fillings  when  set  have  to  be  trimmed 
and  finished  with  disks  and  strips.  In 
this  way  absolutely  perfect  margins  may 
be  obtained,  and  the  high  polish  nearly 
restored  by  fine  disks.  After  twenty-five 
minutes  the  filling  should  be  quite  hard, 
when  all  vaselin  may  be  removed  by  al- 
cohol, and  hot  paraffin  or  sandarac  var- 
nish spread  over  the  filling  and  adjoining 
parts.  If  the  filling  is  an  approximal 
one,  the  dam  may  then  be  so  stretched  as 
to  expose  the  rubber  septum  between  the 
teeth;  this  is  cut,  and  the  dam  removed. 

A  minimum  amount  of  vaselin  should 
be  used  on  the  instruments  in  finishing, 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
its  being  mixed  into  the  filling,  or  getting 


between  the  filling  and  the  cavity  mar- 
gins. Of  course  all  instruments  used  for 
packing  must  be  absolutely  clean  and  free 
from  the  slightest  trace  of  grease. 

Tortoise-^ell  points  are  now  made  for 
padcing  the  cement,  and  are  suited  for 
large  ac(%s8ible  cavities.  I  confess  that 
I  have  encountered  no  bad  results  in  us- 
ing polished  steel  pluggere,  though  their 
use  is  tabooed  by  the  manafacturers. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

It  is  still  a  common  experience  m  daily 
practice,  while  examining  the  upper  in- 
cisors of  an  dderly  patient  to  happen  un- 
awares upon  a  cleverly  concealed  gold  fill- 
ing, smooth  and  dense  and  bright  like 
an  old  coin,  surrounded  by  perfect  and 
highly  polished  cavity  margins.  Upon, 
inquiry  you  are  told  that  that  was  the 
work  of  some  operator  now  famous  in 
our  history,  and  that  there  it  has  stood 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  Mty  years. 
It  would  be  idle  to  compare  tha  broad 
usefulness  of  modem  methods  in  dental 
practice  with  the  primitive  efforts  of  that 
early  but  determined  workman,  yet  in 
this  given  instance  it  is  impossible  to 
escape  the  question,  How  will  our  finest 
fillings  in  fused  or  plastic  porcelain  com- 
pare with  such  work  after  they  have  stood 
the  test  of  time?  It  is  probable  tiiat  no 
one  as  yet  dares  to  be  very  sanguine  in 
such  a  speculation.  The  inlay,  however, 
or  the  silicate  filling,  which  serves  its 
purpose  for  ten  years  and  is  then  easily 
renewed,  while  requiring  constant  watch- 
ing, may  give  the  patient  in  the  conrse  of 
a  lifetime  greater  satisfaction  than  a 
poorly  concealed  or  conspicuous  gold  fill- 
ing. !Most  persons  of  refinement  will  pre- 
fer to  guard  a  transient  perfection  rather 
than  undergo,  for  the  sake  of  perma- 
nence, a  lasting  disfigurement.  These 
aflmirable  specimens  of  ancient  gold  fill- 
ings are  the  occasional  exceptions  amon^ 
the  unsightly  bulwarks  of  gold  we  now 
wish  to  eliminate,  built  by  the  same 
operators. 

In  comparison  with  porcelain,  the 
writer  doubts  if,  in  cases  of  large  restora- 
tions, silicates  will  ever  give  the  same 
results  in  the  blending  of  shades,  and  the 
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trazulucency  possible  in  the  use  of  the 
former.  But  with  the  plastic  porcelain, 
small  cavities  may  be  easily,  quickly. 


surely,  and  inviBibly  filled,  if  the  operator 
has  mastered  the  delicate  technique  al- 
ways demanded  in  its  use. 


IMMOBILIZING  AS  A  CUBE  FOR  FYOBBHEA  ALTEOIjABIS. 


Br  J.  nUHK  HOVSTOM,  D.D.8.,  Rio  «e  J«ncflvo»  Brull. 


SINCE  the  earliest  dawn  of  history 
one  of  the  great  aiBictions  to  which 
mankind  who  reach  and  pass  middle 
age  have  become  subject  has  been  the 
loosening  and  dropping  out  of  Ihe  dental 
organs;  and  their  loss  is  such  a  detri- 
mental one  for  health  and  comfort  and 
such  a  blow  to  human  vanity  that  perhaps 
no  other  ailment  has  caused  more  re- 
search for  a  panacea  than  this  one. 

It  is  a  notf^le  fact  even  at  the  present 
time,  after  almost  a  century  of  practical 
dentistry  on  a  scientific  basis,  that  when 
a  certain  stage  of  disease  which  causes 
this  loosening  of  teeth  is  reached,  the 
great  majority  of  dental  practitioners  of- 
fer no  hope  of  restoring  these  organs  to 
usefulness,  and  leave  ttie  unhappy  vic- 
tims to  the  resource  of  an  artificial  den- 
ture, and  this  stage  is  reached  in  perhaps 
a  small  majority  of  cases  even  when  there 
exists  simply  a  degree  of  looseness  which 
provokes  soreness  when  the  patient  at- 
tempts ordinary  mastication,  with  per- 
haps a  suppurative  condition  about  two 
or  three  teeth  and  a  general  recession  and 
highly  congested  state  of  the  gums.  Cases 
of  this  degree  are  snccessfully  treated 
palliatively  by  a  considerable  part  of  the 
profession,  but  generally  with  the  infor- 
mation given  to  the  patient  that  the 
disease  will  probably  continue  or  will 
appear  again  later  on,  or  that  it  is  really 
incurable.  The  treatment  by  the  aver- 
age practitioner  for  the  condition  de- 
scribed consists  of  superficially  removing 
the  calcareous  deposits,  perhaps  syring- 
ing out  the  pockets  with  hydrogen  dioxid, 
the  application  of  some  germicidal  and 
astringent  disinfectant,  and  a  recommen- 


dation to  the  patient  to  use  some  special 
wash  or  tooth-powder  and  not  to  pass 
more  than  six  months  without  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  operation.  This  consumes  per- 
haps one  hour  and  generally  so  little  im- 
portance is  given  to  it  that  the  patient 
considers  it  scarcely  worth  while,  and 
if  he  takes  even  moderately  good  care 
of  the  hygiene  of  the  mouth  he  will  prob- 
ably pass  a  year  or  more  before  the  ac- 
cumulation of  calculus  is  such  as  to  re- 
quire the  service  of  the  dentist.  In  the 
meantime  the  suppurative  condition  has 
extended  to  two  or  three  other  teeth,  and 
as  the  superficial  portions  of  the  teeth 
and  gums  are  fairly  well  treated  and  the 
soreness  periodically  diminished  by  appli- 
cations of  iodin,  etc.,  no  especial  notice 
is  taken  of  it,  and  merely  a  repetition  of 
the  "cleaning  and  polishing^'  is  made. 
This  is  repeated  year  after  year  xmtil  the 
teeth  are  nearly  all  beginning  to  be  loose 
and  do  not  become  firm  again  with  the 
cleaning  up  and  toning  up  of  the  gums.- 
The  dentist  then  tells  the  sad  story  of 
how  they  begin  to  drop  out  one  by  one, 
and  offers  his  best  consolation. 

A  more  careful  examination  at  first 
would  have  revealed  a  deep  pocket  on  one 
or  more  of  the  faces  of  the  root,  around 
which  existed  the  suppurative  conditions; 
and  if,  while  the  tooth  is  still  firm,  a 
thorough  removal  of  all  calculus,  sordes, 
and  plaques  of  bacteria,  and  a  smoothing 
of  the  faces  of  the  roots  were  made,  a 
complete  cure  would  generally  be  ef- 
fected ;  and  if  the  patient  were  taught  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  mouth  and  keep 
the  interstices  clean  and  polished,  recru- 
descence of  the  disease  would  not  take 
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place.  Unfortunately  the  majority  of 
patients  are  not  sufficiently  careful,  and 
recorrenee  even  nnder  the  best  treatment 
rery  frequently  talces  place,  and  later  on 
the  patient  awakes  to  the  serious  fact 
that  his  teeth  are  on  the  verge  of  drop- 
ping out.  He  consults  the  dentist,  who 
finds  several  teeth  with  no  alveolar  at^ 
tachment — teeth  that  a  simple  twist  with 
the  fingers  covered  with  a  dry  napkin 
would  easily  remove;  he  suggests  this 
operation  and  artific^  snbstl^tes,  and 
l^epatient  sadly  submits. 

This  substitute  is  a  simple  horror  to 
quite  a  number  and  an  agreeable  experi- 
ence to  no  one,  I  care  not  how  perfect  it 
may  be. 

Bridge  work  when  most  perfectly  ex- 
ecuted and  compared  with  the  most  per- 
fect plates  is  by  far  superior,  but  in  the 
conditions  described  it  is  not  believed 
advisable^  or  at  least  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  authority  on  record  to  that 
effect.  Bridge  work  is  generally  believed 
to  be  applicable  only  upon  very  strong 
and  healthy  roots,  and  its  application  to 
teeth  seriously  loosened  by  pyorrhea  alve- 
olaris  has  not  been  reccmimended  in  any 
case  that  I  have  been  able  to  find.  It  is 
true  that  the  application  of  various  kinds 
of  splints  to  mechanically  hold  loosened 
teeth  in  position  has  been  recommended, 
but  as  a  means  and  as  a  positive  necessity 
for  the  complete  cure  and  restoration  of 
the  teeth  to  usefuln^s  it  at  least  has  not 
been  taught  to  the  dental  profession  in 
our  current  literature. 

The  occurrence  of  these  cases  in  the 
last  stage  is  bo  deplorably  frequent,  and 
so  many  of  our  patients  are  ready  and 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  retain 
their  natural  teeth,  that  I  consider  it  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  anything  that 
promises  a  good  result  in  this  direction 
is  worth  consideration  and  practical  ex- 
perimaitation,  and,  with  this  belief,  I 
wish  to  present  the  results  in  a  few  prac- 
tical cases  covering  a  space  of  some  eight 
years — ^having  in  1900  executed  a  piece 
of  work  which  is  stOl  a  standing  evidence 
of  the  value  of  a  well-known  surgical 
fact,  i.e.  that  'Immobility  is  necessary 
to  a  renewsl  of  bony  tissue,"  as  applica- 
ble to  the  cure  of  pyorrhea  alveoluis. 


I  am  convinced  that  a  great  majority 
of  teeth  that  are  abandoned  as  entixely 
hopeless  may  be  retained  a  number  of 
years  if  they  are  by  mechanical  means  ! 
made  completely  immovable  and  the  en-  ' 
tire  denuded  surfaces,  and  the  part  not  , 
exposed  but  separated  from  the  tissue  is 
perfectly  cleaned  of  all  deposits  and  a 
proper  treatment  of  the  gum  tissue  is 
made.    The  manner  of  thu  procednie 
has  been  so  much  discussed  and  so  many 
satisfactory  treatments  have  been  sug- 
gested that  I  will  not  burden  my  readers  j 
with  a  repetition  of  any  one  of  them.  j 
Everyone  knows  that  a  broken  bone  will 
not  unite  except  it  be  kept  immovable, 
and  if  there  has  been  a  rupture  of  the 
surrounding  ti^e,  favorable  aseptic  con- 
ditions are  also  necessary  to  renewal  j 
of  the  bony  structure.   The  uniting  of  i 
new  alveolar  tissue  with  the  roots  of  the  i 
teeth  requires  just  the  same  conditions — 
immobility  and  asepsis.  j 

In  the  year  1900  a  patient  who  had  i 
been  a  number  of  years  in  the  hands  of  j 
a  colleague  was  referred  to  me.  He  waa 
a  man  of  about  fifty-two  years  of  age,  j 
of  habits  somewhat  dissipated  and  irreg- 
ular, and  not  in  the  best  of  health.  A 
left  central  and  bicuspids  and  molars  and 
the  right  second  bicuspid  and  two  molars 
were  missing  from  the  upper  arch.  All 
the  teeth  were  much  denuded,  and  a  very 
pronounced  suppuration  existed  between 
the  left  lateral  and  canine,  also  consider- 
able suppuration  around  the  right  canine, 
which  was  loose  enough  to  be  easily  re- 
moved with  the  fingers,  being  only  se- 
cured by  a  small  attachment  of  gum  tis- 
sue on  the  posterior  upper  third  of  the 
root,  the  gum  tissue  being  separated  from  ' 
the  mesial  and  labial  faces  of  the  root  ! 
almost  to  the  apex ;  the  gums  were  sensi-  | 
tive  and  inflained.  (Fig.  1.)  The  pa- 
tient was  using,  mudi  to  his  disgust,  a 
small  plate,  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
consultation.  '  As  I  was  an  enthusiast  for 
bridge  work,  and  as  I  felt  that  I  could 
safely  promise  a  bridge  to  last  for  per- 
haps five  years,  the  patient  concluded 
that  it  would  justify  bis  having  one,  so 
the  work  was  undertal^n.  The  right 
canine  being  so  loos^  I  wished  to  extract 
it;  the  patient,  however,  positively  refus- 
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ing  to  have  any  tooth  extracted,  I  made 
a  piTot  for  it  and  included  it  in  the 
bridge,  being  extremely  careful  with  the 
root  treatment  internally  and  externally, 
as  well  ae  with  all  the  other  roots.  I  set 


use  with  the  occluding  teeth  was  made, 
and  it  promises  still  to  give  several  years 
of  good  service.  Without  this  bridge  the 
patient  would  ere  this  time  have  lost  all 
the  remaining  roots  and  have  used  vari- 


Fio.  1. 

J. 


the  bridge,  making  a  solid  arch  of  the 
upper  remaining  teeth.    (Fig.  2.) 

About  a  year  afterward  I  saw  the  pa- 
tient again,  he  having  been  absent  for 
several  months.  I  found  the  gums  in 
splendid  condition  with  no  suppuration 
or  irritation,  and  upon  careful  examina- 
tion I  was  convinced  that  new  alveoli 
had  formed.  I  was  not  so  positive  of 
the  firmness  of  the  roots  until  last  year 


Fig.  3. 
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ous  plates  or  modifications  as  the  teeth 
would  one  by  one  have  fallen  out. 

I  have  just  now  recalled  to  memory 
perhaps  the  first  case  that  occurred  in 
my  practice  of  a  re-formation  of  alveolar 
tissue  through  the  application  of  bridge 
work.  Thirteen  years  ago  I  made  a  gen- 
eral treatment  of  the  mouth  in  the  case 
of  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age, 
who  had  lost  the  lower  left  first  molar. 

FlO.  4. 


a  break  in  the  bridge  and  some  decay 
of  two  teeth  which  had  been  covered  with 
gold  bands,  or  rather  open-faced  gold 
crowns,  rendered  necessary  a  remov^  of 
the  entire  piece.  I  was  delighted  to  find 
every  root  perfectly  firm  and  much  more 
solid  than  seven  years  previously.  The 
upper  right  molar  had  in  the  meantime 
become  entirely  separated  from  the  gum 
except  the  apical  third  of  the  palatal 
root,  so  it  was  cut  away,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  small  point  of  the  palatal 
root.  A  new  nine-tooth  bridge  on  five 
anterior  roots  to  give  the  utmost  possible 


The  second  and  third  molars  were  badly 
decayed  and  were  poorly  filled  with  amal- 
gam, and  presented  a  V-shaped  space 
where  fibers  of  food  collected,  and  thus 
had  brought  about  a  highly  irritated  con- 
dition of  the  gum  tissue,  causing  absorp- 
tion of  all  the  alveolar  septum  between 
the  roots  of  the  two  molars.  (See  Fig. 
3.)  The  two  teeth  were  crowned  and 
joined  together  at  the  union  of  the  masti- 
cating surfaces  and  a  dummy  extended 
therefrom  restoring  the  first  molar. 
(Fig.  4.)  In  a  short  time  the  gum  was 
in  perfect  condition  and  perfectly  ad- 
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herent  to  the  roots,  and  no  trouble  was 
experienced  through  the  entrance  of  food 
into  the  interstice.  I  have  not  seen  this 
case  for  five  years,  but  I  have  reason 
to  believe  the  work  is  still  doing  good 
service. 

These  cases  of  serious  inconrenience 
on  account  of  the  collecting  of  food 
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bers  between  the  second  and  third  lower 
molars  are  very  common,  and  the  condi- 
tion is  frequently  aggravated  by  a  tilting 
forward  and  lingually  of  the  molars,  in 
which  the  anterior  one  always  moves  the 
mostj  the  position  causing  a  thinning  of 
the  septum  of  the  alveou,  and  for  this 
reason  also  renders  it  more  susceptible  to 
absorption.  I  have  applied  crowns  with 
extensions  restoring  the  space  of  the  miss- 
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ing  first  molars,  being  particular  to  get  a 
good  firm  contact  with  the  second  bi- 
cuspid, to  quite  a  number  of  cases,  and 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  (Figs.  5 
and  6.) 

Another  type  that  is  very  common  is 
that  of  a  lower  second  or  third  molar 
standing  alone,  and  owing  to  a  lack  of 
support  inTajifU)ly  becoming  in  time  loose 
and  sensitive,  and  which  if  left  alone  will 
be  lost  much  sooner  than  the  group  of 
the  ten  anterior  teeth.  If  teeth  in  this 
condition,  however,  are  securely  fixed  by 
a  bridge  to  the  second  bicuspid,  their 


usefulness  will  be  extended  several  years 
longer  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
(Figs.  7  and  8.) 

But  to  return  to  the  t^pe  of  cases  most 
common;  these  are  the  lower  incisors. 

The  first  case  I  have  on  my  record  il- 
lustrative of  the  advantage  of  fixing  teeth 
that  are  afiFected  with  pyorrhea  occurred 


FlQ.  6. 


some  eleven  years  ago.  The  patient,  an 
English  governess,  had  about  as  bad  a 
case  of  general  pyorrhea  as  I  have  ever 
seen ;  there  was  general  suppuration  and 
recession  of  the  gums  from  all  the  teeth. 
A  constant  series  of  treatments  had  pre- 
served them  for  several  years,  but  at  that 
time  an  accident  with  the  fringe  of  a 
towel  dislocated  entirely  the  right  central 
and  seriously  loosened  the  left,  necea- 


FiG.  8. 


sitating  its  removal.  The  patient  was  so 
mortified  that  she  would  not  appear  be- 
fore her  pupils,  and  only  two  days  later, 
when  I  had  devitalized  the  two  laterals 
and  ligatured  the  natural  tooth  in  place, 
would  she  again  appear,  having  exacted 
a  promise  from  me  to  tell  none  of  her 
pupils  or  acquaintances  of  the  misfor- 
tune. I  stamped  a  close-fitting  plate  to 
the  lingual  surface  of  each  lateral,  and 
inserted  through  it  a  pivot  anchored  in 
the  root-canal  and  firmly  soldered  it  to 
the  plate;  a  section  of  tooth  was  ar- 
ranged as  represented  by  Fig.  9,  and  the 
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miflfling  centrals  were  suspended  between 
these  two  plates,  an  idea  of  the  finished 


Fio.  9.  Fig.  10. 


bridge  being  conveyed  by  Fig.  10.  For 
several  years  I  occasionally  saw  this  piece, 
and  noted  that  the  progress  of  the  pyor- 
rhea was  less  rapid  about  the  laterals 
than  with  the  other  teeth.   The  patient 


Fig.  11. 


returned  to '  England  a  few  years  ago, 
and  I  have  no  recent  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  case. 

A  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  reg- 
ular in  his  habits  and  of  fairly  good 
health,  who  attributed  his  pyorrhea  to 
uric  acid  formation,  presented  with  the 
upper  left  lateral  elongated  about  three- 
si:[teenths  of  an  inch  and  considerably 
loosened,  with  the  gum  separated  almost 
to  the  apex  on  the  mesial  side  and  half 
of  the  root  exposed.  (Fig.  11.)  The 
left  central  was  also  somewhat  denuded, 
elongated,  and  protruded.  The  case  as 
it  is  at  present  is  represented  in  Fig.  13, 
both  teeth  having  been  ground  away  con- 
siderably. After  devitalizing,  gold  plates 
with  pivotfl  were  applied  to  the  lingual 
faces  to  secure  them  and  to  prevent  any 
protrusion.  An  extension  of  half-round 
platinum  post-wire  was  soldered  to  the 
plates  and  extended  partially  around  the 
lingual  surfaces  of  the  adjoining  central 
and  canine,  all  being  solidly  cemented 


into  place.  The  fixture  has  been  in  place 
more  than  four  years,  and  the  condition 
has  not  grown  noticeably  worse,  although, 
as  it  is  not  fixed  to  the  adjoining  teeth, 
I  have  less  faith  in  it;  moreover,  it  was 
done  partially  as  an  experiment,  the  pa- 
tient being  willing  to  have  it  removed 
and  replaced  by  a  bridge  as  soon  as  it 
might  become  necessary. 

The  same  patient  had  the  lower  in- 
cisors very  much  affected  and  the  right 
lateral  began  to  protrude  and  was  sore 
on  account  of  striking  the  upper 
teeth.  (Fig.  13.)  I  ground  it  away  to 
the  height  of  the  others,  devitalized  the 
four  incisors,  made  lingual  plates  with 
pivots,  soldered  all  together,  and  ce- 
mented the  piece  ■  into  place.    It  was 
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placed  in  position  more  than  three  years 
ago,  and  the  result  is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. There  is  a  constant  formation  of 
calculus,  which  I  remove  at  short  inter- 
vals, but  the  gums,  although  much  re- 


Fio.  13. 


ceded,  are  close  and  firm  around  the  necks 
of  the  teeth,  thus  preventing  any  pene- 
tration of  the  calculus  formation. 

Another  patient  was  a  French  lady  of 
over  forty  years  of  age,  who  had  used  for 
some  years  an  upper  denture.  She  had 
only  eight  lower  teeth,  with  one  of  the 
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inc^oTs,  the  right  central,  so  badly  de- 
cayed as  to  require  a  crown,  and  the  ri^t 
lateral  also  being  badly  decayed.  All 
four  incisors  were  Teiy  loose,  the  gnms 
tnrgid  and  hypertrophied.  The  left  cen- 
tral  and  lateral  were  devitalized,  lingpal 
plates  with  pivots  were  adjusted  and 
joined  firmly  to  the  right  central  crown, 
which  also  had  a  platinum  poet  anchored 
into  the  root-canal  of  the  right  lateral. 
As  the  canines  were  firm  and  the  first 
left  bicuspid  leqnired  crowning,  the  in- 
cisors were  joined  to  it  by  a  half-round 
iridio-platinum  wire  adapted  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  gums  sufficiently  distant  from 
the  neck  of  the  canine.  (Fig.  14.)  This 
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gave  perfect  rigidity  to  the  incisors,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  gums  were  in 
a  much  improved  condition.  I  made  a 
lower  plate,  restoring  the  other  seven 
missing  bicuspids  and  molar  teeth  and  ar- 
ticulating with  the  upper  plate.  A  very 
marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  gums  in  this  case  is  noticeable. 

Another  case  very  similar,  for  a  lady  of 
some  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  having 
three  incisors  very  loose,  was  arranged 
by  splinting  the  four  incisors  after  hav- 
ing devitalized  them,  and  preparing  the 
lingual  plates  with  pivots,  joining  all  to- 
gether, and  extending  a  small  half-round 
platinum  wire  partially  across  the  lingual 
face  of  each  canine,  thus  preventing  any 
anterior  movement.  A  partial  lower  plate 
which  was  also  necessary,  resting  against 
the  lingual  face  of  the  incisors,  prevented 
any  posterior  movement.  I  am  confident 
the  teeth  will  remain  a  few  years  longer, 
and  a  year  has  now  elapsed  since  the  pa- 
tient had  resolved  to  have  them  all  ex- 
tracted. 

In  a  case  of  an  interesting  character. 


which  presented  some  four  years  ago, 
there  was  loosening  of  the  six  anterior 
teeth  of  the  upper  arch,  which  contained 
only  two  otlier  iee&,  a  molar  on  each 
side,  these  being  perfectly  firm.  The 
patient,  a  lady  of  perhaps  forty-five,  con- 
sulted me  as  to  the  cause  of  the  loosening 
of  this  group  of  teeth.  The  anterior 
lower  teeth  were  perfectly  sound  and 
firm,  with  scarcely  any  calcareous  de- 
posit ;  she  had  the  ten  anterior  teeth  pres- 
ent and  one  molar  on  the  right  side, 
which  was  tilted  forward  and  lingually. 
I  believed  the  cause  of  the  looseness  of 
the  upper  six  to  be  the  constant  and  ab- 
normal pressure  of  the  lower  jaw  against 
them  and  prop<ffled  a  bridge  for  the  lower 
right  aide  extendii^  from  the  two  bi- 
cuspids to  tiie  tilted  molar,  so  as  to  fix 
the  position  of  the  molar  and  restore  it  to 
a  much  firmer  condition  and  improve 
conditions  for  masticating,  as  the  upper 
molar  occluded  mostly  over  the  space  be- 
tween the  lower  bicuspid  and  molar. 
The  bridge  was  made,  ^o  a  partial  up- 
per plate  of  three  teeth  on  the  left  side 
and  two  on  the  right,  and  was  used  very 
satisfactorily  until  a  few  months  ago, 
when  I  noticed  that  the  upper  group  of 
six  were  much  looser  than, I  had  previ- 
ously observed,  and  a  central  incisor  was 
ready  to  drop  out  within  a  few  months. 
The  patient  was  greatly  distressed  over 
this  possibility,  and  I  suggested  devitalis- 
ing all  the  six  anterior  teeth,  the  molars 
having  already  been  devitalized,  and  join- 
ing them  by  lingual  caps  with  pivots  in 
each  tooth,  bridging  from  this  to  the  mo- 
lars, thus  dispensing  with  the  plate. 
(Figs.  15  and  16.)  The  patient  agreed 
to  the  operation  and  it  was  undertaken. 
Some  three  months  have  passed,  and  the 
condition  of  the  gums  around  the  teeth 
is  almost  as  perfect  as  the  lower  ones, 
with  no  bleeding  or  sensitiveness,  and 
the  comfort  of  the  mouth  is  very  decid- 
edly improved. 

The  most  advanced  case  I  have  treated 
is  that  of  a  man  of  thirty-eight  years  of  j 
age,  a  magistrate,  who  has  had  a  slight 
atteck  of  diabetes  of  which  he  considers 
himself  cured.  His  mouth  as  it  now  is 
(Fig.  17),  after  having  been  treated, 
will  give  an  idea  of  how  it  was  when  the 
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gnms  were  highly  congested,  with  sap-  the  treatment,  and  in  order  to  drill  into 
puration   from   deep   pockets   around    the  palatal  faces  of  each  of  them  for  the 
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nearly  all  the  remaining  teeth.  The  case  purpose  of  devitalizing  it  was  necessary 
presented  with  the  upper  right  central,  to  secure  them  in  position  with  an  im- 
all  the  left  molars,  and  one  right  molar    pression  of  modeling  compound*  on  the 
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missing.  The  left  upper  incisor  and  ca-  lahial  surfaces,  a  small  partial  plate  that 
nine  were  ready  to  drop  out,  and  it  was  the  patient  was  using  serving  to  hold 
necessary  to  keep  them  ligatured  during    them  on  the  palatal  side.  The  seven  an- 
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terior  teeth  were  devitalizedj  the  lisgual 
faces  capped,  and  all  joined  together, 
restoring  also  the  missing  central.  The 
patient  considers  that  if  he  can  escape 
even  for  five  years  the  necessity  of  wear- 
ing a  full  plate  by  occasionally  having  an 
additional  tooth  put  on  his  small  partial 
dentnre  he  will  be  fully  repaid. 

This  patient  has  all  the  lower  teeth 
badly  affected,  but  none  of  them  so  loose 
as  the  upper  ones;  they  were  kept  liga- 
tured with  silk  for  several  weeks,  and 
are  at  present  ligatured  with  a  fine  wire 
of  soft  alloy,  and  they  are  comparatively 
firm.  The  gums  around  the  upper  teeth 
are  in  splendid  condition,  but  of  course 
there  is  no  hope  that  the  gum  tissue  will 
ever  return  to  the  normal  position  or  will 
even  cover  more  of  the  roots  than  at 
present ;  yet  even  if  a  small  portion  of  the 
alveolus  be  restored  around  the  apex  of 
each  root  they  may  remain  several  years 
in  position.  A  constant  hygiraic  care 
of  uie  mouth  is  particularly  necessary  in 
a  case  sd  far  advanced  as  this  one. 

A  case  at  present  under  treatment  has 
been  an,  interesting  one.  Some  five  years 
ago  this  patient,  a  man  of  about  forty- 
five  years,  consulted  me.  His  mouth  was 
in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  pyorrhea, 
sevieral  of  the  upper  palatal  roots  having 
at  that  time  small  abscesses.  The  de- 
posits of  salivary  and  sanguinary  calcu- 
lus, which  had  not  been  rmoved  for  five 
years,  had  penetrated  in  many  points  al- 
most to  the  apices  of  the  roots,  had  de- 
posited in  the  bifurcations  of  the  molars, 
etc.  The  gums  bled  at  any  touch  or 
pressure  at  almost  any  point  in  the 
mouth,  and  were  so  sensitive  that  it  was 
necessary  to  locally  anesthetize  by  injec- 
tions around  the  roots  in  order  to  be  able 
to  thoroughly  remove  the  calculus.  The 
cementum  of  the  roots  in  many  places 
was  so  sensitive  that  cauterization  with 
formol  in  visible  places,  and  silver 
nitrate  in  positions  not  visible,  was  re- 
sorted to,  and  altogether  a  series  of  sit- 
tings of  ten  hours'  duration  was  neces- 
sary to  put  the  mouth  in  proper  condi- 


tion. An  occasional  hour,  since,  has  kept 
the  gums  and  teeth  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition, but  on  account  of  the  space  in  the 
lower  arch  the  upper  bicuspids  became 
elongated  and  extruded;  and  on  account 
of  the  expulsive  tendency  from  the  gums, 
which  is  frequently  a  symptom  in  pyor- 
rhea alveolaris,  the  upper  centrals  and 
lower  centrals  and  a  lateral  have  elong- 
ated and  p'Totmded  considerably. 

Within  the  past  few  months  this  con- 
dition has  become  aggravated,  and  I  am 
undertaking  to  retard  the  advance  in 
the  following  manner:  The  upper  right 
bicuspids  are  to  be  cut  off  and  crowned, 
the  centrals  devitalized  and  retracted 
to  as  near  tiieir  normal  position  as  pos- 
sible, t^e  same  treatment  also  being 
necessary  with  lower  incisors,  on  ac- 
count of  the  occlusion  being  close.  The 
retraction  of  the  upper  centrals  I  hope 
to  accomplish  by  daily  tightly  ligaturing 
the  six  anterior  teeth,  which  brings  con- 
siderable pressure  on  the  centrab.  In 
four  daya  half  the  necessary  movement 
has  been  accomplished.  The  bicuspids 
will  be  united,  also  the  centrals  united 
by  the  lingual  plates  with  pivots  and 
joined  to  the  bicuspids  by  means  of 
a  small  half-round  iridio-platinum  bar 
adapted  to  the  surface  of  the  palate.  This 
will  prevent  the  protrusion  of  the  cen- 
trals. The  lower  arch  will  be  arranged 
almost  identically,  the  right  molar  being 
crowned,  the  two  missing  bicuspid 
joined  to  it  with  a  small  fork  extension 
around  the  canine  and  joined  by  the 
small  platinum  bar  to  three  of  the  lower 
incisors,  which  are  to  be  devitalized  and 
provided  with  plates  on  their  lingual 
surfaces,  the  incisors  to  be  previously 
aligned  and  drawn  back  to  their  normal 
position. 

In  this  manner  I  am  confident  of  re- 
taining the  number  of  teeth  affected  by 
the  "elongative  gingivitis"  for  a  few 
years,  thus  saving  the  patient  the 'ordeal 
of  passing  these  years  with  the  teeth  con- 
stantly more  and  more  protruding  until 
their  removal  or  final  falling  out. 
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Bjr  CARL  J.  WIGOBRS,  HJ>.>  Amm  Arbor^  Ml«h. 


(Opening  lecture  in  pbysitrfogy  before  the  juniw  elaas  of  the  department  of  dentistvy. 

University  of  Michigan.) 


ON  entering  upon  a  new  subject,  a 
feelin?  akin  to  curiosity  naturally 
preraua,  not  only  as  to  its  intrin- 
sic worth  as  &  aabject,  but  also  as  to  its 
relation  to  the  practical  part  of  the  voca- 
;  tion  cne  has  chosen.  Indeed,  wh^  a 
student  enters  a  professional  school,  as  of 
dentiatiy,  h&  has  a  right  to  assume  that 
each  course  in  his  curriculum  shall  serve 
as  a  step  to  the  attainment  of  his  future 
profession.  The  manner  in  which  certain 
courses  aid  in  reaching  this  goal  is  plain. 

■  In  what  way  others,  given  equal  promi- 
nence in  the  cnrriculnm,  assist  is  not  al- 
ways apparent.  In  my  idation  with 
stndents,  I  believe  I  have  observed  that 
the  inherent  interest  in  a  subject  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  its  nearness  to  the  end  in 
view.  For  this  reason,  I  desire  to  bring 
out  the  close  relationship  existing  be- 
tween physiology  and  dentistry. 

In  the  first  place,  mod^  dentistry 
lai^ly  owes  its  rise  and  existence  to 
the  general  dissemination  of  physiologi- 
cal principles.    Before  the  public  had 
learned  by  physiological  teachings  that 
;  the  teeth  serve  more  than  an  ornamental 
:  purpose,  it  was  rare  for  anyone  to  con- 
sult &  dentist  unless  excessive  pain  were 
present.   In  that  case,  relief  was  usu- 
:  ally  afforded  by  extracting  the  offending 
tooth.   This  act  required  only  a  mechan- 
ical workman,  and  for  this  reason  dental 
work  was  formerly  attended  to  by  the  bar- 
;  ber.  In  his  estimation  the  extraction  of  a 
.  tooth  or  the  shearing  of  a  head  were 
equal  tasks,  requiring  an  equal  amount 

■  of  intellectual  ability.  As  physiological 
teaching  became  more  and  more  dissem- 
inated, however,  there  arose  a  demand, 

'  not  only  for  men  who  were  able  to  ex- 
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tract  teeth,  but  also  for  those  who  could 
judge  as  to  the  feasibility  of  such  treats 
ment.  So  it  happened  that  dental  work 
became  divorced  from  the  barber's  trade 
and  a  sep^te  profession  of  dentistry  was 
created.  Even  after  this,  repair  of  the 
teeth  was  for  some  time  regarded  as  an 
ornamental  operation  only,  on  a  par  witli 
face  massage  or  the  application  of  rouge 
to  the  cheek — very  nice  if  one  could  afford 
it,  but  a  luxury,  not  a  necessity.  Twenty 
yours  ago  a  certain  town  in  Iowa  boasted 
of  three  dentists.  Today  it  contains  at 
least  two  hundred,  each  one  busier  than 
any  of  the  former  three.  The  tltree 
worked  at  a  time  when  any  dental  opera- 
tion, aside  from  the  killing  of  a  nerve 
or  the  extracting  of  a  tooth  itself,  was 
regarded  as  an  ornamental  luxury.  The 
two  hundred  dentists  draw  their  patron- 
age from  a  community  enlightened  by 
physiological  principles.  Among  tiiem 
the  desire  to  preserve  their  teeth  is  no 
longer  prompted  by  a  sense  of  vanity, 
but  by  the  knowledge  that  good  teeth  are 
necessary  to  the  maintainance  of  perfect 
health.  Stimulated  by  physiolc^cal 
teachings,  the  young  man  or  woman  to- 
day makes  regular  visits  to  the  dentist 
to  have  the  teeth  attended  to  before  a 
large  cavity  has  resulted.  The  young 
mother,  recalling  her  school-day  teach- 
ing, now  consults  the  dentist  for  her  in- 
fant's first  set  of  teeth,  knowing  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  even 
though  another  set  will  take  their  place. 
The  aged  sire  or  matron  undergoes  the 
pain  of  having  a  new  set  of  teetii  in- 
stalled, knowing  that  good  digestion  may 
prolong  or  make  more  enjoyable  the  last 
remaining  years  of  life.   So  it  has  come 
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about  that  the  education  of  the  masses 
in  regard  to  physiological  truths  has 
gradually  created  the  profession  of 
modem  dentistry,  and  by  changing  the 
motive  for  consulting  them  has  pro- 
duced a  demand  for  more  and  better  den- 
tists. 

The  time  has  come  for  tiie  dentist  to 
realize  the  service  physiology  has  done 
for  his  profession.  He  must  recognize 
that  in  physiol(^  dentisby  today  has 
its  strongest  advocate,  and  that  he  him- 
self must  be  an  agent  for  the  further 
dissemination  of  physiological  princi- 
ples among  the  multitudes.  This  he 
cannot  do,  however,  imless  he  is  well 
versed  in  physiological  learning,  for  he 
makes  but  a  poor  teacher  whose  stage  of 
knowledge  is  not  advanced  b^ond  that 
of  those  he  wishes  to  instruct. 

In  the  fieoond  place,  every  profession 
the  aim  of  which  is  the  alleviation  or 
amelioration  of  pain  and  suffering  can 
accomplish  its  ends  only  through  the 
application  of  principles  gleaned  frojp 
the  elementary  sciences.  Without  these 
sciences,  dentistry  would  resemble  so 
many  "pathies"  and  "isms,"  "sects"  and 
''cults,"  which  form  and  thrive  for  a 
short  time,  then,  as  they  try  to  enlarge, 
topple  over  because  their  pyramid  was 
constructed  with  the  small  end  as  a 
foundation.  But  medicine  and  dentistry 
build  out  of  the  elementary  sciences  of 
physic^  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  physio- 
logy, bases  so  broad  that  additions  may 
rest  securely.  I  would  ask  you,  students, 
not  to  look  with  less  admiration  on  the 
skyscraper  built  of  practical  knowledge; 
but  not  to  forget  tiiat  it  rests  upon  a 
firm  foundation  of  elementary  sciences, 
which,  though  perhaps  unseen,  is  no 
less  important  than  the  superstructoie. 

There  are  even  more  practical  relations 
between  physiology  and  dentistry,  how- 
ever. It  is  due  to  physiological  re- 
search that  the  teeth  have  been  given 
more  than  a  local  importance.  Not  many 
years  ago  physiology  busied  itself  with 
the  eftwt  of  secreticms  on  foods.  The 
digestive  action  of  saliva,  gastrie  juice, 
and  intestinal  secretions  was  carefully 
worked  out  in  test  tube  experiments.  By 
these  studies  it  was  found  that  large 


masses  of  food  could  be  digested  per- 
fectly without  any  mechanii^  subdivi- 
sion. It  was  further  determined  that 
the  action  of  saliva  was  rendered  inert  as 
soon  as  it  came  in  contact  with  acid,  and 
as  the  stomach  is  naturally  acid  in  reac- 
tion, it  was  taught  that  saturation  of  the 
food  with  saliva  by  chewing  was  a  use- 
less process.  The  saliva  was  looked  on  as 
an  evolutionary  relic,  of  no  use  exc^t 
for  the  moistening  of  the  food.  It  was 
the  time  vhen  the  physiologist  prophe- 
sied the  day  of  toothless  man  carrying  a 
condensed  food  pill  in  his  pocket  for  a 
dinner.  All  of  this  was  of  extremely 
bad  omen  for  the  dentist.  Experimental 
evidence  has,  however,  since  been  brou^t 
out  to  give  a  different  forecast  The 
lesson  has  been  learned  that  body  diges- 
tion cannot  be  studied  in  a  test  ^be, 
for  it  involves  a  mechanical  as  well  as  a 
chemical  side.  Chemical  digestion  of 
food  would  not  take  place  to  a  normal 
extent  if  it  were  not  for  the  mechanical 
manipulation  that  food  undergoes,  for 
the  time  of  exposure  to  the  digestive 
juices  is  too  short  to  allow  complete  di- 
gestion unless  this  occurs.  This  is  true 
because  larger  lumps  stimulate  the  ali- 
mentary tract  to  more  vigorous  peratal- 
sis,  but  act  less  efficiently  as  a  stimulus 
to  digestive  juices.  The  result  has  been 
that  dentistry  has  become  more  than  ever 
a  study  of  the  teeth  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  body. 

A  knowledge  of  physiology  is  necessary 
to  the  interpretation  of  dinical  d^tid 
problems.  Let  me  indicate  the  relation 
by  a  few  brief  examples. 

There  is  a  class  of  patients  in  whom 
there  is  defective  development  of  the 
teeth.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the 
thyroid  gland  has  a  relation  to  such  dis- 
turbances, for  physiological  studies  have 
shown  that  the  internal  secretion  of  this 
gland  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  dental  and  osseous  tissue. 

Recent  studies  show  that  alterations  in 
the  composition  or  amount  of  saliva  are 
capable  of  affecting  the  teeth  to  a  marked 
extent.  Abnormal  substances,  lack  of  its 
normal  constituents  and  loss  of  its  alka- 
linity are  responsible  for  these  conditions. 
To  understand  these  affections,  the  stn- 
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dent  must  be  familiar  with  the  composi- 
tion of  nonnal  Baliva,  the  places  whoice 
itB  ingredients  come,  the  mechanism  of 
the  secretory  process^  and  the  fmictums 
of  the  secreted  saliva. 

Another  source  of  tooth  trouble  springs 
directly  from  alterations  in  the  blood 
supply  of  the  pnlp.  To  fundamentally 
un&ntand  such  cases,  the  effects  of  blood 
anpply  on  nutrition  of  tiaraes  and  the 
me^ds  by  which  blood  supply  may  be 
altered  by  physiological  means  must  be 
onderstood.  Similarly,  nutritional  dis- 
tnrbances  follow  neire  inTolvement,  so 
that  whole  teeth  may  fall  out.  To  under- 
stand such  cases,  the  trophic  influence 
Uiat  nerve  cells  hare  over  tissues  they 
innervate  must  be  known. 

In  dealing  with  infectious  carities  tiie 
bacterial  cause  receives  great  emphasis, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  infection  occurs 
only  after  the  infecting  agent  or  its  toxin 
has  escaped  the  ph3viological  barriers  of 
the  body.  Once  admitted  into  the  body 
the  eOect  of  bacteria  or  liieir  toxins  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  infecting  agent, 
hut  on  the  ability  of  the  body  cells  by 
their  physiological  reactions  to  coun- 
teract and  fight  these  agents.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  beautiful  protective  mechan- 
ism that  the  body  has  in  the  co-ordinated 
actions  of  the  white  blood  cells  in  cases 
of  infection!  The  entering  germs,  by 
stimulating  the  body  cells  generate  chem- 
ical substances  spoken  of  as  hormones, 
which  acting  like  messengers  in  time  of 
war  notify  the  leucocytes  of  an  invasion. 
Immediately  the  leucocytes  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  spaces  pass  by  diapedesis 
into  the  blood  stoeam,  and  by  it  are  trans- 
ported to  the  scene  of  action.  Until  re- 
oentiy  it  was  not  known  that  the  leuco- 
cytes, brought  to  the  scene  of  action,  could 
not  ingest  or  destroy  bacteria  unless  the 
body  cells  had  produced  still  other  sub- 
stances, called  opsonins,  thus  making  the 
I^ysiological  mechanism  of  phagocytosis 
more  complex. 

In  recent  times  much  has  been  written 
on  the  value  of  mouth  signs  in  diagnos- 
ing nutritional  derangements  of  the  body. 
The  markings  on  the  teeth,  the  presence 
of  opaque  spots,  of  cross  striations,  of 
abrasions  and  erosions,  are  among  the 


nutritional  changes  the  significance  of 
which  remains  in  dispute.  By  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  normal  me- 
tabolism of  the  body,  tiie  dentist  may 
throw  much  light  on  these  questions  in 
the  future.  Poor  teeth  are  generally  re- 
garded as  a  cause  of  indigestion,  but 
probably  as  many  times  d^^tive  dis- 
turbanoes  exert  a  deleterious  action  aa 
the  teeth. 

In  the  next  place  physiology  is  the 
present-day  basis  for  rational  tiierapeu- 
ticB.  We  have  come  to  recognize  that 
dmgs  are  chemical  agents  which  influ- 
ence the  body  for  good  or  evil.  So  we 
ask  ourselves  bow  a  certain  organ  acts, 
then  how  its  function  may  be  modified  by 
a  certain  drag.  For  example  before  yon 
can  be  instructed  in  the  manner  that  an- 
esthetics abolish  pain  you  must  have  a 
definite  conception  of  pain,  how  pro< 
duced,  how  carried  from  its  place  of  ori- 
gin to  the  brain,  how  influenced  by  psy- 
chic states,  etc.  Then  again,  drugs  are 
derived,  not  alone  from  tiie  mineral  and 
vegetable,  but  also  from  the  animal  king- 
dom. Our  bodies  manufacture  certam 
substances  which  may  become  deficient 
and  need  to  be  supplemented  by  similar 
substances  from  lower  animals.  Among 
these  substances  may  be  mentioned  pep- 
sin, trypsin,  r^met,  extracts  from  the 
thyroid,  adrenals,  etc.  To  understand  the 
therapeutic  use  of  these  substances  pre- 
supposes a  knowledge  of  their  function 
when  normally  present  in  the  body. 

The  lessons  learned  in  physiology  are 
of  great  value  in  interpreting  symptoms 
occurring  in  the  patient  while  in  the 
chair.  After  one  is  familiar  with  the 
reflex  flow  of  saliva,  he  will  kiu>w  why 
operations  on  the  teeth  cause  such  a 
copious  flow.  After  he  has  mastered 
the  swallowing  reflex  he  will  be  en- 
abled to  avoid  the  parts  of  the  oral 
cavity  whence  these  reflexes  occur,  and  so 
minimize  this  act,  troublesome  alike  to 
patient  and  dentist.  After  tiie  inner- 
vation of  the  heart  has  been  studied  one 
can  understand  why  a  slight  injury  of  a 
nerve  may  cause  the  heart  to  cease  beat- 
ing. 

In  the  institution  of  resuscitative 
measures  after  anesthesia  a  knowledge 
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.  of  physiology  is  essential.  How  can  the 
dentist  intelligently  perfonn  artificial  rea- 
piraticm  unless  he  is  acquainted  vith  the 
wonderful  mechanism  which  causes  us 
•  to  breathe  rhythmically  whether  waking 
or  Bleeping  ?  How  is  he  to  treat  a  failing 
heart  unless  he  has  a  mental  picture  of 
its  position,  morements,  and  working 
mechanism?  How,  in  fact,  is  he  to  tell 
in  what  manner  the  heart  is  behaving  un- 
less he  is  conversant  with  the  heart 
sounds  and  knows  where  to  listen  for 
them,  or  knows  where  to  feel  the  pulse 
and  interpret  the  story  it  tells  ? 

Some  may  argue  that  when  one  speaks 
of  treating  failing  hearts  and  instituting 
artificial  respiration  one  is  passing  be- 
yond the  realm  of  dentistry.  These  peo- 
ple would  argue  that  the  dentist  is  not 
supposed  to  be  a  medical  man,  as  he 
never  received  a  medical  degree.  No  opin- 
ion could  be  more  erroneous.  The  con- 
ferring of  a  degree  or  the  awarding  of  a 
diploma  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
saving  a  human  life.  To  call  a  medical 
man  in  such  cases  means  that  resuscita- 
tive  measures  can  no  longer  be  made 
effective,  for  cerebral  function  is  lost  be- 
yond recoveiy  if  deprived  for  more  than 
five  to  seven  minutes  of  blood  supply. 
Dentistry  has  come  to  be  a  specialty  of 
medicine.  So  it  has  been  recognized  by 
the  American  Medici  Association  and 
the  International  Medical  Congress,  and 
so  you  must  recognize  it. 

Such  are  some  of  the  relations  that 
exist  between  dentistry  and  physiology 
which  all  the  foremost  practitioners  at 
least  unconsciously  recognize.  The  ques- 
tion often  comes  up  in  this  connection 
whether  there  is  not  danger  of  giving  too 
much  time  to  scientific  pursuits  at  the 
expense  of  mechanical  dej^rily,  ao  essen- 
tial to  the  dentist.  The  answer  is  doubly 
negative.  In  the  first  place,  mechanical 
dexterity  without  mental  development 
cannot  show  itself  to  the  fullest.  The 
great  mechanical  discoveries  of  an  Edison 
are  as  much  the  offspring  of  a  fertile 
mind  as  of  manual  dexterity.  Every  in- 
strument we  handle  is  but  the  applica- 
tion of  an  idea,  and  it  will  be  useful  or 
worthless  as  its  mental  plan  was  sane  or 


faulty.    Secondly,  it  is  a  misconception 
that  physiology,  taught  in  the  laboratory 
aa  it  should  be,  develops  moitol  processa 
<mly.  The  physical  devices  employed  in  ; 
our  laboratories  to  unravel  the  mysteries  \ 
of  nature  are  far  more  complex  than 
those  used  in  any  surreal  proceduTe.  \ 
Fhj^iologists  use  instruments  to  measure 
the  pressure  of  the  blood  and  to  record 
changes  in  the  movements  or  volume  | 
of  the  heart.    They  record  the  most  i 
temporary  changes  in  the  pulse  and  | 
changes  in  the  blood  supply  of  or- 
gans.  They  measure  with  accuracy  the  I 
speed  of  the  nerve  impulse  and  the  rate 
of  muscular  contraction.    Students  in 
our  laboratories  measure  time  intervals 
as  small  as  1/1000  of  a  second.  Nowhere  \ 
is  such  careful  manual  dexterity  de-  | 
manded  as  in  handling  and  adjusting  ! 
ph3r8iological  apparatus.   I  therefore  ex-  i 
press  the  hope  that  a  practical  laboratoir  : 
course  in  physiology  may  soon  be  added  j 
to  every  dental  curriculum. 

CONOLDSIONB. 

The  chief  relations  that  I  wish  to  em-  i 

phasize  as  existing  between  physiol(^ 
and  dentistry  may  be  briefly  summa- 
rized. 

(1)  The  dissemination  of  physioto-  [ 
gical  principles  is  largely  responsible  for  ; 
the  creati(m  and  rise  of  modem  dentistry 
and  continues  to  be  its  best  advocate. 

(2)  Physiology   forms   one  of  tie 
foundation  stones  upon  which  the  super-  j 
structure  of  dentistry  is  based.  | 

(3)  Physiological  investigations  have  , 
given  the  teeth  more  than  a  local  impo^  ! 
tance  in  the  body.  i 

(4)  A  knowledge  of  physiological  i 
principles  is  necessary  to  the  interpreta-  | 
tion  of  clinical  dental  problems.  | 

(5)  Physiology  is  the  present-day  , 
basis  for  rational  therapeutics. 

(6)  Physiological  knowledge  aids  in 
interpreting  symptoms  occurring  in  the 
patient  while  in  the  chair.  j 

(7)  A  laboratory  study  of  physiology  j 
cultivates  mechanical  ingenuity  and  pre-  | 
cision,  at  the  same  time  that  it  stima-  . 
lates  cerebration  on  scientific  matters. 
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Montlily  Meeting,  October  1908. 


A  BEOULAB  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Odontolpgieal  Society  was  held  on  Tues- 
day evening,  October  20,  1908,  at  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  No.  17  West 
Por^-third  street.  New  York  city.  The 
president.  Dr.  W.  D.  Tracy,  occupied  the 
chair. 

Ikcxdehts  of  Office  Psa.oiice. 

Dr.  M.  I.  SoHAUBEBQ.   Upon  the  re- 

rt  of  Dr.  William  Tracy,  to  whom  I 
red  some  interesting  radiographs,  I 
desire  to  report  the  following  case : 


being  no  caries  of  the  crown  and  no  his- 
tory of  traumatism  such  as  wotdd  cause 
the  pulp  of  tiiat  root  to  become  devital- 
ized, I  tested  the  tootii  as  well  as  the  ad- 
joining ones  with  the  ethyl  dilorid  spray, 
and  found  ttiem  all  vital.  I  then  took  an 
X-ray  picture  of  the  part  (Fig.  1),  which 
showed  a  localized  area  of  suppuration 
about  the  apei  of  the  tooth,  that  looked 
as  though  it  must  be  due  to  a  putrescent 
pulp.  I  again  isolated  each  tooth  in  turn 
with  the  mbber  dam,  tested  than  as  to 
vitality,  and  fonnd  the  first  bieospid  as 
sensitive  to  cold  as  its  fellows.  Then, 


Pio.  1. 


FlQ.  2. 


Mr.  V.  P.  W.,  age  forty,  was  referred  to 
me  for  fbe  treatment  of  a  suppurating 
sinus  which  was  discharging  through  the 
eitemal  alveolar  plate  above  the  root  of 
the  upper  left  first  bicuspid  tooth.  Pres- 
sure upon  the  palatal  side,  or  rather  upon 
the  soft  tissue  overlying  the  internal 
alveolar  plate,  caused  a  copious  discharge 
iiuongh  the  opening  upon  the  buccal  side. 
A  bluntrend  silver  probe  passed  through 
the  opening  came  in  contact  with  the 
denuded  end  of  the  tooth-root.  There 


searching  for  another  cause,  I  noticed 
that  pressure  upon  the  gums  overlying 
other  teeth  brought  about  a  discharge  of 

pus  at  the  gingival  margin  of  the  gum, 
though  the  tooth  in  question  was  remark- 
ably free  from  pyorrheal  tendency,  and 
the  gum  tissue  hugged  the  neck  of  that 
tooth  more  closely  than  in  most  of  the 
other  teeth.  Carefully  searching  for  a 
pyorrheal  pocket  about  this  tooth,  I  was 
finally  able  to  gently  pass  a  scaler  up- 
ward about  the  anterior  approximal  sur- 
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•face  of  the  root,  until  the  instrument 
was  huried  sufficiently  to  prompt  me  to 
believe  it  to  be  in  the  abscessed  area 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  I  then  made  a  second 
X-ray  picture  of  the  part  with  the  scaler 
in  position,  and  Fig.  2  shows  how  we  de- 
termined that  this  apical  abscess  actn- 
ally  occurred  upon  a  vital  tootii,  the  in- 
fection reaching  that  region  through  a 
pyorrheal  pocket  upon  the  anterior  ap- 
proximal  aspect  of  the  tooth.  The  accu- 
mulation at  the  apex  was  doubtless  due  to 
the  partial  closure  of  the  pocket,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  freedom  from  discharge 
about  the  gingival  border  of  the  gum. 

I  report  tms  case  owing  to  its  being 
one  of  those  rare  instances  when  yon 
meet  an  abscess  upon  the  end  of  a  vital 
tooth,  and  because  of  several  other  in- 
teresting facta  associated  with  it;  one 
is  the  necessity  of  combining  clinical  ob- 
servation and  evidence  with  the  findings 
in  the  radiograph.  This  object  lesson  is 
forcibly  presented  in  this  case  as  well  as 
in  one  recently  sent  me  by  Dr.  Ottolengui, 
in  which  the  patient  exhibited  an  im- 
mense growth  involving  the  mandible,  the 
microscopic  examination  of  which  showed 
a  typical  picture  of  cancer.  The  radio- 
graph, however,  outlined  a  mttltilocular 
cjsty  and  as  many  of  yon  know,  these 
cysts  are  microscopically  malignant  and 
frequently  clinically  benign.  Though  an 
extensive  operation  was  necessary  upon 
this  patient,  I  was  enabled  to  save  the 
temporo-mandibular  articulation  and  a 
sufficient  portion  of  the  ramus  and  body 
of  the  jaw  to  retain  the  normal  contour 
of  tiie  face,  and  to  guarantee  the  patient 
the  use  of  his  jaw.  This  case  will  be 
reported  in  detail  at  some  future  time. 
Another  interesting  feature  of  the  sup- 
purating area  shown  in  Figa.  1  and  8  is 
the  fact  that  ihe  former  copious  pus  dis- 
charge ceased,  and  the  fistula  healed  after 
the  taking  of  the  Z-ray  picture,  though 
no  otlier  treatment  up  to  that  time  had 
been  applied.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  after  observing  this  as  well  as 
other  cases  that  have  behaved  in  a  similar 
manner,  that  there  is  a  decided  virtue  in 
X-ray  therapy  as  an  auxiliary  method  of 
treating  obstinate  suppurations. 

The  last  but  not  least  interesting  fact 


associated  with  tliis  case  was  the  immeme 
improvement  in  the  patient's  health  aftei 
the  removal  of  the  suppurative  foci  from 
the  mouth.  When  ^r&t  presented  for 
treatment  he  was  in  poor  healtii  and 
much  under  weight,  though  he  had  been 
under  the  care  of  a  physician  for  some 
time.  Two  weeks  after  uie  disappearance 
of  pus  from  the  mouth,  ihe  patient  vol- 
unteered the  information  that  he  had 
gained  ten  pounds,  and  was  feeling  much 
better  in  every  way  than  he  had  for  a 
long  time.  Such  cases  as  this  emphasin 
&e  necessity  of  elimination  of  all  pus 
areas  about  the  month,  if  the  patienf  9 
heallli  is  to  be  np  to  par. 

The  essayist  of  the  evening,  Dr.  A.  W. 
DouBLEDAT  of  Bostou,  then  read  a  paper 
entitled  'Tloddings  Toward  Diagnosis  by 
Salivary  Analysis."  The  paper  was  ac- 
companied by  lantern  slides. 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
412  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosicos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Fbbbis.  I  want  to  thank 
Dr.  Doubleday  first  for  the  contribution 
of  a  lot  of  hard  work.  This  exhibition 
seems  like  a  simple  thin^  as  if  we  coold 
go  to  some  book  and  find  what  is  shown 
here;  but  on  the  contrary,  there  is  noth- 
ing on  record  in  the  United  States  like 
the  essayist  has  shown,  unless  it  be  in  a 
private  collection,  possibly  Dr.  Kiric's, 
who  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the 
nostic  value  of  this  research. 

The  subject  of  salivary  analysis  has 
developed  to  such  proportions  that  we 
must  awake  and  become  interested  in  it. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  depths  into  whicli 
we  may  delve  in  this  region  of  the  un- 
known. The  labor  ahead  of  each  man 
working  alone  in  a  separate  field  is  tre- 
mendous, but  by  combining  our  efforts  yn 
may  be  able  to  accomplish  something  of 
value. 

Dr.  Doubleday  has  put  most  of  his  time 
on  the  investigation  of  tiie  crystalline 
problem  of  the  subject.  There  are  some 
points  I  wish  to  emphasize  and  some 
questions  I  should  like  to  ask  the  essayist 

Dr.  Doubleday  made  reference  to  the 
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Triable  kingdom  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  assimilation  of  food  products.  He 
spoke  of  the  sulfocyanids  and  ammonia. 
I  might  relate  an  experiment  in  a  botan- 
ical laboratory  which  emphasizea  his 
point,  and  which  shows  the  action  of  the 
potassium  and  ammonia  rolf ocjanida  on 
plants  that  have  been  bleadied.  A  plant 
bleached  in  a  dark  room  until  it  is  white 
shovs,  when  its  leaves  are  examined 
under  the  microscope,  the  circulation  of 
the  plant  to  be  retarded,  owing  to  lack 
of  the  chemical  rays  of  tiie  aim.  If  you 
drop  a  small  percentage  of  the  potassium 
mlxocyanid  on  it,  it  will  at  once  tarn 
green  and  the  drculation  immediat.ely 
increases.  The  opposite  is  the  case  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia.  We  find 
in  all  exciting  diseases  in  man,  such 
as  heart  affections  where  the  blood  pres- 
saie  is  increased,  that  sulfocyanids  are 
increased  in  the  saliva,  and  when  am- 
monia is  present  in  excess  we  have  a 
narcotic  efcect  upon  the  metabolism,  and 
a  febrile  condition  exists. 

The  pathological  conditions  of  the  sal- 
ivary secretions  are  dependent  upon  the 
quantify  of  ptyalin  present.  This  active 
ferment  has  more  to  do  in  the  chemistry 
of  the  body  tiian  is  credited  to  it  by  the 
medical  fraternity.  When  we  consider 
that  there  are  forty-eight  ounces  of  saliva 
— a  quart  and  a  pint — passing  through 
the  oral  cavity  daily,  containing  this  fer- 
ment, it  is  wortiiy  of  consideration.  The 
as8imilati(m  of  mineral  products  in  the 
stomach  appearing  in  this  secretion  with- 
in five  minutes  after  taking  shows  its 
influence  upon  all  digestive  processes. 

The  essayist  spoke  of  pathological  con- 
ditions manifested  in  the  urine — acids 
found  as  the  result  of  an  intestinal  fer- 
mentation, such  as  indican ;  when  this  is 
present  we  find  it  manifest  in  the  saliva. 
In  examining  the  saliva  I  find  that,  if 
saliva  is  high  in  acidity  and  shows  the 
presence  of  albumin  and  large  quantities 
of  mucin  and  acetone,  indican  is  always 
present  in  the  urine.  I  make  an  exam- 
ination, both  salivary  and  urinary,  for 
all  patients  with  lesions  and  malocclu- 
sion, at  intervals  of  three  days  to  a  week, 
and  I  have  charts  of  a  single  patient 
ranning  for  nine  months.   The  plotted 


curve  is  extremely  interesting.  It  proves 
that  as  the  kidneys  are  in  operation  and 
eliminate  normal  quantities  of  waste 
products,  the  acid  of  the  saliva  is  reduced 
in  quantity,  and  vied  versa. 

I  have  one  of  these  charts  in  my 
pocl»t,  which  yon  may  examine.  Dr. 
Carlton  Smith  of  Boston  has  given  ns  a 
chart  representing  a  single  record  on  a 
single  examination  of  saliva,  which  chart 
I  am  extending  somewhat  by  considering 
the  quantity  of  saliva  produced,  the  acid 
index  shown  by  the  burette,  the  time  of 
day,  and  the  length  of  time  required  in 
the  production  oi  20  ccm. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  essayist  what 
the  chemical  properties  of  the  saliva  were, 
both  dialyzed  and  undialyzed,  when  he 
found  the  particular  crystal  he  points 
out  and  cannot  name  ?  Was  the  reacticm 
similar? 

I  wish  that  I  might  have  seen  fha 
doctor's  paper  so  that  I  could  have  dis- 
cussed it  more  fully,  but  we  have  to 

thank  him  for  his  effort. 

Dr.  Bbopht.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
could  add  anything  to  the  discussion 
which  would  be  of  special  interest,  more 
than  saying  that  I  have  been  delighted 
with  the  ^hibition  made  this  evening. 
It  shows  very  clearly  the  value  of  research 
along  this  line,  and  while  the  e3sa3rist  was 
reading  his  very  interesting,  scholarly, 
and  scientific  paper,  my  mind  went  back 
to  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening,  when 
Miller  was  mentioned.  If  Professor  Mil- 
ler had  been  here  this  evening  and  had 
listened  to  this  most  valuable  and  scien- 
tific contribution,  he  would  have  been  de- 
lighted. It  shows  to  us  that  we  have 
active  men  now,  who  are  eminently  fitted 
to  take  up  the  work  along  the  lines  which 
Professor  Miller  pursued  so  well,  and 
carry  it  on  even  to  a  higher  place — ^men 
who  began  where  he  left  off  and  who  have 
proflted  from  his  work. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Presi-  ■ 
dent,  and  the  society,  on  the  work  of  this 
evening.  I  am  sure  that  when  this  paper 
has  been  published  and  goes  out  into  the 
world,  it  will  excite  a  deep  interest  on  the 
part  of  medical  men,  who  today  have 
perhaps  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  such  research — of  the  value  of 
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aDalysis  of  the  saliva  as  an  adjuDct  in 
making  diagnoses  of  complicated  cases. 

The  essayist  of  the  evening  is  correct 
when  he  says  that  research  and  examina- 
tion and  a  better  understanding  of  the 
value  of  analysis  of  the  secretions  of  the 
mouth  will  add  largely  to  the  field  of 
diagnosis,  and  will  m  of  ineBtimable 
value  to  the  diagnostician  in  reaching  a 
correct  conclusion  in  making  out  the 
character  and  extent  of  diseases. 

I  am  quite  well  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Michaels  of  Paris,  who  after  his  long 
years  of  work  has  brought  before  the 
medical  profes^on  the  value  of  the 
anal^nis  of  saliva  as  a  means  of  diagnosis. 
It  has  been  extremely  gratifying  to  me 
to  listen  to  the  learned  addresa  of  the 
evening,  and  to  see  the  results  of  the 
essayist's  work  in  preparing  these  micro- 
scopical specimens  for  our  examination. 

I  hope  that  the  essayist  will  continue 
in  his  work  and  stimulate  in  the  minds 
of  others  a'  desire  to  enter  into  the  study 
of  this  most  interesting  phase  of  our 
work. 

Dr.  LbBot.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  understood  that  the  peculiar  crys- 
tal shown  by  the  doctor  has  been  de- 
nominated by  him,  or  whether  it  is  still 
unnamed,  and  what  its  function  is.  I  am 
very  mu(^  interested  in  this  subject,  hav- 
ing studied  ciystalline  forms  under  the 
microscope  for  years.  Salivary  analysis 
is  very  important,  but  we  are  only  in  the 
beginning  of  extensive  studies  along  this 
line.  It  is  not  one  of  the  excretory 
analyses,  but  one  from  a  secretory  organ. 
We  know  piactically  nottiing  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  secreta  and  excreta  of 
the  human  body  as  yet.  Another  step 
in  advance  will  be  taken  when  the  analy- 
sis of  perspiration  is  taken  into  closer 
consideration.  Has  it  been  noticed  that 
many,  if  not  most,  of  our  patients  who  are 
affected  with  gout  or  rheumatism,  eman- 
ate a  peculifur  odor  that  seems  pecu- 
liar to  these  diseases  ?  If  we  are  to  make 
the  strides  we  expect  to,  we  must  take 
into  consideration  the  analysis  of  all  the 
excretory  and  secretory  organs. 

Dr.  DouBLEDAT  (closing  the  discus- 
sion). Beplying  to  Dr.  Ferris,  I  would 
merely  say  that  I  have  a  large  chart  that 


will  take  nearly  five  hundred  tabulationt 
of  the  clinical  history,  the  chemical 
analysis,  and  the  microsoopical  analysis, 
upon  one  sheet,  especially  ruled  for  final 
conclusions  at  the  end  of  each  column. 
I  have  not  made  these  conclusions  either 
from  the  clinical,  the  chemica],  ot  the 
micro8c(q)ical  analysis,  and  did  not  bring 
separate  charts  of  the  chemical  analysis 
with  me,  so  will  not  attempt  to  answer 
this  question.  I  shall,  with  your  permis- 
sion, postpone  the  answer. 

Dr.  LeRot.  Are  you  giving  us  the 
name  of  this  salt  tonight? 

Dr.  DouBLEDAY.  Bcgarding  Dr. 
BrQphy's  words,  I  wish  to  thank  him 
sincerely  for  his  very  enthusiastic  le- 
marks.  I  appreciate  the  enthusiasm  he 
has  shown,  and  I  hope  that  many  others 
present  may  be  inspired  with  the  same. 

Replying  to  Dr.  LeRoy,  if  he  has  tim*, 
or  if  anyone  else  is  interested,  I  will  show 
you  the  slides  of  a  known  salt,  and  yon 
can  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to 
whether  you  think  it  is  the  salt  which  I 
have  shown  you  in  the  saliva  specimens, 
or  not. 

The  Pbesidekt.  The  hour  is  not  late, 
and  I  think  we  all  would  be  interested  in 
seeing  the  slides  the  speaker  referred  to. 

Dr.  DouBLSDAT.  [Showing  slide  of 
known  salt.]  The  salt  ciystus  are  ab- 
solutely identical  with  the  oth^s,  as 
shown  in  the  pyorrhea  specimens,  except 
that  they  are  very  small.  This  is  a  known 
salt  of  sodium  lactophosphate. 

I  am  not  assuring  you  or  assuming  that 
it  is  ^e  salt  in  the  other  slide,  but  I  was 
in  hopes  thai  someone  present  mi^t 
recognize  it. 

Dr.  Teact.  But  you  told  us  that 
mouths  suffering  from  erosion  contained 
this  salt? 

Dr.  DouBLEDAY.  Ycs;  I  have  found 
it  in  every  case  of  pyorrhea.  I  have 
often  looked  up  the  work  on  Diatomaoes, 
and  the  diatom  is  claimed  to  have  a 
calcic  skeleton,  also  a  calcic  covering. 
The  characteristic  formation  of  the  cm- 
t&l  under  special  consideration  is  nearly 
identical  with  the  diatom  Navicula  cvs- 
pidaia. 

You  can  Cfdl  this  [exhibiting]  the  uric 
acid  or  potassium  urate.   I  will  leave  it 
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tiiat  yon  may  ponder  upon  it.  The  other 
stit,  howerer,  if  it  vere  p<M8ible  to  ex- 
amine it  nnder  the  microscope,  I  shonld 
like  yon  to  see  tonight,  if  there  is  a  micro- 
scope to  be  had'  in  the  building. 


Dr.  DuKKZNO  moved  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  essayist  for  his  interesting 
paper,  which  was  nnanimonsly  eiunied. 
Adjournment. 

Wm.  B.  DniTNiNQ,  D.D.S.. 
Editor  N.  T.  Odoni.  8oc. 


Montlil7  Meeting,  KoTember  10O8. 


A  RSOULAB  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Odontological  Socie^  was  held  at  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  No.  17  West 
Porly-third  street.  New  York  ci^,  on 
ToMday  evening,  November  17,  1908. 

The  president  Dr.  Tracy,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  cidled  the  meeting  to  order. 

Incidents  of  Ofpiob  Peaotice. 

Dr.  H.  W.  OiLLBTT.  Noting  tiie  subject 
oi  the  evening,  I  brought  along  an  item 
▼hich  may  interest  you.  Last  year  Dr. 
Ames  suggested  the  use  of  some  kind  of 
Tsmiah  on  steel  instruments  to  be  used 
in  manipulating  the  silicate  cements.  He 
flnggested  a  liquid  court  plaster  known  as 
New  Skin.  I  have  had  for  a  good  many 
years  in  my  medicine  closet  one  or  two 
bottles  of  a  varnish  that  I  obtained  from 
a  jewelry  supply  house  years  ago  when 
experimenting  to  find  a  transparent  in- 
lay setting  material.  It  is  sold  as  liquid 
amber.  The  manufacturer,  Bruce  Mur- 
phy of  Orillia,  Can.,  wrote  me  at  that 
time  that  it  really  is  a  solution  of  amber 
in  ether.  It  has  a  strong  odor  of  ether 
and  appeara  like  amber.  He  claims  to 
have  some  secret  process  by  means  of 
which  he  dissolves  the  amber  in  ether. 

I  presume  many  of  you  have  found 
that  the  instruments  supplied  for  manip- 
ulating these  cements  are  so  thick  and 
dmnsy  that  they  are  unsatisfactory  for 
reaciujig  tiie  places  where  we  want  to  use 
them. 

Following  Dr.  Ames'  suggestion,  I  be- 
gan to  use  varnished  steel  spatulas  for 
this  work.   After  each  use,  my  secretary 


cleans  them  and  dips  them  into  the  bottle 
and  lays  them  aside  for  two  or  three 
houra  in  order  to  let  them  dry,  when  I 
find  them  coated  with  a  very  thin  and 
very  adhesive  coating  of  this  varnish. 
These  spatulas  work  well  in  manipulating 
the  cement  and  forcing  it  into  places  of 
difficult  access. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  then  read 
by  Dr.  W.  B.  Dunning,  his  subject  being 
"The  Probable  Usefulness  of  the  Silicate 
Cements.'' 

[This  paper  is  printed  at  page  440  of 
the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Abthub  L.  Swift.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Dunning,  not  alone  for  his 
most  scholarly  and  intensely  practical 
paper,  but  also  for  the  fact  that,  so  far  as 
I  know,  he  is  the  first  to  bring  before  the 
profession  the  technical  description,  as 
set  forth  by  the  inventor  in  the  specifica- 
tion of  his  patent,  of  the  ingredients  and 
the  methods  of  preparation. 

My  experience  has  been  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  Ascher's  cement.  I  agree 
with  the  essayist  that  its  field  of  use- 
fulness is  limited,  but  am  convinced  that 
it  is  a  moat  useful  adjunct  to  our  filling 
materials.  The  test  of  time  alone  will 
demonstrate  positively  the  extent  and 
duration  of  its  efficiency. 

I  have  employed  it  in  a  wider  range  of 
eases  than  &ose  described  by  the  essayist, 
not  always  successfully  by  any  means, 
but  with  sufficient  success  to  encourage 
further  efforts  and  experimentation  as 
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to  the  best  methods  of  mixing  and  ma- 
nipulation. Mixing  and  manipulatioa 
are,  I  belicTe,  the  keynotes  in  its  success- 
ful use,  not  fozgettuig  the  exclusion  of 

moisture. 

The  same  degree  of  transluceney  is  not 
obtainable  as  in  porcelain,  and  silicate 
cement  does  not  retain  its  flossy  surface 
for  any  great  length  of  tune.  But  if 
it  is  properly  mixed  and  manipulated,  it 
should  not  present  the  appearance  of  an 
etched  surface,  and  if  the  color  is  fairly 
good  it  looks  well  in  the  mouth  at  conver- 
sational distance.  That  it  can  be  used 
easily  in  many  places  where  the  use  of 
porcelain  would  require  extensive  cutting 
of  sound  tooth-structure,  and  would  en- 
tail separation  of  the  teeth,  pain,  and 
fatigue  to  Ihe  patient  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumption of  much  more  time  is  un- 
questionable. This  is  a  factor  well  worth 
considering,  particularly  when  dealing 
with  patients  of  lowered  vitality  and 
fancied  or  real  neurotic  conditions. 

]>.  Dunning  did  not  mention  the  im- 
portance of  always  stirring  the  liquid 
thoroughly  before  using.  I  never  use  the 
dregs  in  tiie  bottle  of  liquid.  The  manu- 
fachirer  claims,  after  a  series  of  eroeri- 
ments,  that  the  use  of  the  last  of  the 
bottle  is  responsible  for  the  etched  ap- 
pearance of  fillings,  and  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  my  failures  along  thM  line 
were  invariably  due  to  this  fact 

In  the  mixing,  if  more  than  one  shade 
is  to  be  used,  the  powders  should  be  thor- 
oughly mixed  before  being  incorporated 
with  the  liquid.  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  the  mixing  slab  should  be 
perfectly  clean,  and  used  only  for  silicate 
cement.  It  is  unwise  to  use  ihe  same 
slab  which  is  used  for  other  cements,  as 
the  most  minute  foreign  particles  remain- 
ing would  affect  the  silicate  cement.  In 
mixing  I  incorporate  at  once  with  the 
liquid  a  considerably  larger  bulk  of  the 
powder  than  the  amount  of  liquid,  mix- 
ing rapidly  but  without  heavy  pressure, 
keepii^  the  mass  in  as  small  a  compass 
as  possible,  adding  small  quantities  of 
the  powder  and  thoroughly  mixing  until 
the  mass  becomes  quite  stiff  and  tough, 
gradually  exerting  heavier  pressure  as 
the  proper  conBistence  is  reached.  As  but 


little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the 
adhesive  qualities  of  the  cement,  the  re- 
tentive shape  of  the  cavity  is  important 
My  best  results  have  been  obtained  by 
using  the  mass  stiff  and  tough  enough  to 
feel  it  pack  forcibly  before  the  instru- 
ment. In  this  state  it  is  but  slightly 
adhesive  to  the  instruments,  the  addi- 
tional use  of  a  small  quanti^  of  talcum 
pow^  obviating  adhe8i(m.  When'  vase- 
lin  is  used,  there  is  danger  of  incorporat- 
ing it  through  the  filling  in  packing  it  to 
place.  Having  packed  the  mass  rapidly, 
a  slightly  vaselined  celluloid  strip  is  used 
to  force  the  fiHiTig  to  place,  and  the  bur- 
nishing into  the  cavity  and  along  the 
margins  is  then  done  upon  the  outside  of 
the  matrix,  using  the  white  celluloid  strip 
through  which  the  filling  is  visible.  The 
surplus  is  rapidly  trimmed  away  with 
sharp  chisels  and  sharp  knife-edged  blade 
burnishers,  and  the  filling  smoothed  with 
a  celluloid  strip. 

As  the  essayist  says,  the  ideal  result  is 
obtained  if  the  fin^  can  be  completed 
without  the  use  of  strips  and  disks,  but 
usually  these  have  to  be  resorted  to.  I 
find  the  use  of  the  agate  bninishers  with 
the  engine  helpful.  After  setting,  I  use 
melted  paraffin,  sandarac  varnish,  or 
collodion. 

Dr.  Swift.  As  to  the  effect  of  the 
silicates  upon  the  pulp,  I  have  thns  far 
had  no  such  results  as  the  essayist  xe- 
f erred  to  in  the  paper.  I  of  course  al- 
ways take  the  precaution  of  protecting 
the  plilp  with  oxyphosphate  in  all  deep- 
seated  cavities. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  steel  instra- 
mente,  I  find  if  burnishers  -are  carefully 
cleaned  and  polished  on  the  felt  whe^ 
after  each  operation,  no  discoloration  re- 
sulte  from  their  use.  I  have  had  but  few 
fillings  discolor,  and  have  in  each  in- 
stance attributed  the  discoloration  to 
faulty  manipulation  rather  than  to  the 
fault  of  the  material.  I  have  all  hur- 
nishers  trimmed  down  to  a  knife-edge, 
very  thin,  except  of  course  the  ball  ot 
plug^ng  instrumente,  and  th^  are  Terr  i 
useful  in  removing  the  excess  and  aid- 
ing the  manipulation  in  out-of-the-way  ' 
places  where  there  is  but  slight  sepaza-  | 
tion.  I 
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In  reference  to  stress,  I  have  been  snr- 
priaed  to  find  how  much  crushing  stress 
this  material  will  stand.  In  several  cases 
I  have  used  it  where  I  felt  that  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  withstand  the  force  of 
mastication,  and  have  been  agreeably  sur- 
prised. I  tool^the  liberty  in  my  wife's 
mouth  of  building  out  several  veiy  large 
contours,  and  I  am  surprised  to  find  how 
veil  they  have  withstood  the  stress  of 
mastication. 

In  closing,  I  would  refer  to  just  one 
case  which  was  brought  to  me  several 
•  years  ago,  in  which  the  comer  of  the 
disto-lii^aal  plate  of  an  upper  right  in- 
cisor had  be^  worn  away  by  abrasion, 
leaving  the  labial  plate  of  enamel  at  this 
corner  unsupported  by  dentin,  and  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  discoloration  at 
this  point  which  one  has  so  many  times 
seen.  To  pnt  gold  on  that  surface  would 
of  course  cause  it  to  show  through  the 
labial  plate.  At  tiiat  time  I  pnt  a  thin 
coatine  of  ozyphosphate  over  the  inner 
side  of  this  labial  plate,  and  built  up  the 
comer  from  the  lingual  surface  with 
gold.  This  lasted  for  a  few  years,  how 
many  I  do  not  just  remember ;  when  the 
patient  returned  to  me,  the  gold  was 
vom  almost  through,  and  a  portion  of 
the  labial  plate  was  exposed  again. 

To  put  XD  a  porcelain  inlay  meant  ex- 
tensive cutting  of  the  tooth,  and  as  the 
patient  was  very  nervous  and  far  from 
well,  I  decided  to  try  Ascher's  enamel. 
After  comiderably  over  two  years'  wear, 
that  filling,  which  I  saw  only  the  day 
before  yesterday,  shows  no  signs  of  wear 
whatever. 

Dr.  AiCES.  I  find  myseU  placed  in  a 
ra&er  embarrassing  position.  I  came 
here  knowing  that  I  would  be  called  upon 
to  say  something  on  this  subject,  and  had 
seen  a  part  of  Dr.  Bunning^s  paper,  but 
by  the  reading  of  the  part  I  had  not  seen 
I  am  placed  in  the  position  of  one  feeling 
that  uie  conscientious  gentlemen  of  tha 
association,  seeking  for  the  tru^,  have 
been  in  a  way  imposed  upon  by  the  mat- 
ter given  to  Dr.  Dunning  as  fundamental 
truths  from  sources  from  which  he  should 
eipect  reliable  information. 

The  early  records  of  a  cement  of  this 
kind  are  biest  obtained  through  patent 


records.  The  earliest  record  obtainable 
is  the  patent  specification  from  the  Pat- 
ent-office of  the  patent  issued  to  Thomas 
Fletcher  of  Warrington,  England,  dated 
1879,  in  which  he  describes  a  combina- 
tion of  calciiun,  aluminum,  and  silica 
fused  together,  which  was  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  paste  of  acid  aluminum  phos- 
phate. He  also  took  out  a  patent  in  the 
same  year  for  this  same  combination, 
with  which  there  was  used  an  acid  paste 
of  tin  phosphate.  Part  of  the  reason  why 
these  early  materials  or  combinations 
were  a  failure  lay,  I  believe,  in  the  fact 
that  these  acid  pastes.,  as  many  of  yon 
have  noticed  in  connection  with  different 
cements,  did  not  tend  to  give  succ^s  in 
the  formation  of  oxyphoephates.  While 
the  name  chemical  porcelain  is  an  attrac- 
tive one,  and  is  more  or  less  justified, 
because  these  so-called  silicate  cements, 
or  silidous  cements,  as  I  prefer  to  call 
them,  are  very  much  of  the  nature  of 
porcelain  on  account  of  the  ingredients, 
tliey  are  not  a  chemical  porcelain  strictly 
speaking,  but  are  ozyphosphate  cements. 
A  porcelain  is  a  material  in  which  cer- 
tain refractory  materials  such  as  ozids 
and  silicates  are  held  together  by  the 
fusion  of  ingredients  such  as  feldspar 
and  other  fumble  materials;  whereas  in 
these  cements  the  silicates  are  held  to- 
gether by  a  basic  phosphate  which  re- 
sults from  the  reaction  between  phos- 
phoric acid  and  the  calcium  which  is 
presents— and  without  calcium,  which  is 
the  cement-forming  ingredient,  there  can 
be  no  hardening  of  the  mass  in  the  sense 
of  making  a  cement  such  as  is  under  dis- 
cussion. 

That  is  what  these  silicions  cements 
are,  from  the  Fletcher  material  down  to 
the  material  brought  out  by  Dr.  McGeorge 
of  Coming,  New  York,  called  Dentos  in 
the  course  of  being  marketed,  and  from 
that  on  to  the  Ascher  and  other  more  or 
less  translucent  materials  which  have 
been  brought  out  recently.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  ^ive  my  opinion  that  a  statement 
sent  to  Dr.  Dunning  by  the  makers  of  the 
material  called  Translux  is  based  on 
erroneous  views.  When  they  say  that  the 
action  of  the  phosphoric  add  upon  normal 
silicates  is  such  as  to  form  a  cement  mass. 
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they  simply  are  mistaken,  in  my  opinion. 
Without  the  calcium  oxid  in  tluB  class  of 
compounds  there  can  be  no  eement-foxm- 
ing  phenomena. 

In  the  matter  furnished  Dr.  Dunning 
by  the  L.  D.  Caulk  Co.,  there  was  refer- 
ence to  the  action  of  sulfids  on  sUicions 
cements  as  evidence  of  their  ability 
to  withstand  the  action  of  sulfids  in  the 
mouth  without  discoloration. 

A  test  very  easily  made  consists  of  a 
solution  of  potassium  sulfid,  which  I  find 
more  ^^ent  than  the  other  sulfids  men- 
tioned, in  which  a  mass  which  will  dis- 
color and  take  on  a  bad  complexion  in  Ibe 
mouth  can  be  identified.  The  property 
can  be  identified  after  twenty-four  houi^ 
or  less  by  insertion  in  such  a  solution,  and 
it  has  been  a  murel  to  me  that  certain 
cemfflits,  which  have  been  offered  and 
which  have  been  used  because  of  the  high 
recommendation  of  the  makers,  we  will 
say,  have  not  bew  tested  by  those  niAkers 
by  such  simple  processes.  If  a  cement 
discolors  in  such  a  solution,  a  filling  of 
it  in  the  mouth  will  take  on  a  discolored 
surface  when  it  is  located  at  a  place  where 
it  is  not  kept  clean  by  the  friction  of 
mastication.  Some  silicious  cements  are 
not  just  what  they  should  be  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  Pinches,  in  giving  Dr.  Dunning 
the  desired  information,  simply  furnished 
him  with  a  patent  specification  as  obtain- 
able from  the  Patentroffice,  which  I  have 
read  at  various  times  and  for  various 
reasons.  The  language  there  would  con- 
vey the  idea  that  the  main  ingredient, 
the  vital  ingredient,  the  oement-forming 
ingredient,  is  beryllium  silicate.  The 
patent  specifically  reads  that  the  powder 
is  essentially  beryllium  silicate,  and  all 
the  wording  would  indicate  to  me  that  all 
the  cement-forming  phenomena  might  be 
accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  Iwryl- 
lium  silicate,  whereas  calcium  is  men- 
tioned in  a  very  vague  way. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  combina- 
tion described  which  would  give  a  cement 
mass  without  this  calcium,  and  while 
fliere  may  be  certain  valuable  attributes 
depending  upon  the  presence  of  beryl- 
lium, it  has  been  very  thoroughly  demon- 
strated that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 


the  latter  in  any  form  in  order  to  produce 
a  very  satisfactory  or  superior  silicious 
and  translucent  cement ;  but  immediately 
upon  saying  tha^  I  wish  to  state  that  up 
to  the  introduction  and  improvement  u 
Aacher's  enamel,  there  was  no  material 
of  this  sort  at  all  dependable,  and  you 
are  indebted  to  the  makers  of  this  mate- 
rial for  the  most  satisfactory  and  depend- 
able cement  of  this  class  that  has  gained 
any  prominence,  I  believe,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Wldle  chemical  analyses  of 
Ascher'a  enamel  show  a  beryllium  com- 
pound in  more  than  negligible  quantity,  . 
it  need  not  be  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  beryllium  is  present  as  a  silicate, 
neither  does  the  taking  out  of  a  patent 
compel  a  patentee  to  manuiacture  ac- 
cording to  nis  patent  It  might  be  etoA 
in  di8(^88in^  such  formulas  that  ^h&te  are 
sev^al  families  of  these  rare  earths,  a 
study  of  which  as  ingredients  of  silidons 
cements  is  very  interesting. 

I  wish  to  say,  however,  that  in  connec- 
tion with  this  and  some  other  cements 
much  faulty  instruction  as  to  their 
manipulation  has  been  offered.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  rational  mixing  process  has 
yet  been  described,  and  I  am  sure  that 
many  fillings  have  been  ruined  \fy  follow- 
ing the  instructions  calling  for  the 
manipulation  and  disturbance  of  the 
cement  mass  during  the  setting  process, 
this  disturbance  being  carried  out  by 
means  of  vaselin-coated  burnishers.  By 
stopping  to  think  of  what  would  be  the 
result  of  so  interfering  with  a  crystalliza- 
tion process,  it  is  easy  to  see  tbat  such 
instruction  has  been  faulty  in  the  face 
of  our  knowledge  of  such  processes. 

I  am  sure  that  if  such  a  material  is 
mixed  according  to  common-sense  pro- 
cesses, by  incorporating  the  material  thor- 
oughly up  to  a  point  from  which  the 
maximum  strength  might  be  expected, 
and  then,  after  the  material  has  been 
placed  accurately  in  the  cavity  and  given 
proper  form  without  further  disturbance, 
if  by  the  application  of  heat  the  crystal- 
lization or  the  setting  is  hastened  and  , 
caused  to  take  place  in  as  short  a  time 
as  possible,  consistent  with  the  comfort  of 
the  patient,  finishing  the  mass  after  it  has 
hardened,  as  much  as  ia  neceasaiy^-and 
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Dr.  Duzming  says  that  even  after  infinite 
care  it  is  necessary  to  i\mah  these  fillings 
to  some  extent — there  will  be  secured 
a  cement  mass  of  an  integrity  superior 
to  that  secured  by  folloving  any  set  of 
instmctions  that  have  bo  far  been  offered 
in  oonneetion  with  any  marketed  product. 

While  it  is  advised  to  take  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  thirty  minutes  for  the  inser- 
tion and  treatment  of  these  fillings  by  a 
process  of  burnishing,  say  with  vaselined 
imnLu^rs,  I  think  that  with  any  of  these 
materials  a  third,  or  fifth  or  siztii,  of  tiiis 
tune  is  sufficient  for  proper  crystalliza- 
tion if  heat  is  applied  by  any  advanta- 
geous scheme,  such  as  the  projecting  of 
hot  air  or  the  flowing  of  molten  parafi^ 
upon  the  surface.  This  heat  may  be  ap- 
plied directly  upon  a  cement  mass,  as  in 
tbe  case  of  laige  restorations  in  bicuspids 
and  molars.  In  cases  in  which  the  mass  is 
condensed  benea&  celluloid  strips,  the 
beat  can  be  applied  upon  the  celluloid, 
holding  the  celluloid  tight  upon  the  fill- 
ing, when  the  cement  mass  will  receive 
the  effects  of  the  heat  through  the  cellu- 
loid, which  in  a  very  short  time  may  be 
removed  without  adhering  to  and  distort- 
ing the  cement.  I  am  of  tiie  opinion  that 
iwelin  is  an  abominaticHi  in  connection 
with  these  materials,  and  that  a  mass  of 
cement  which  has  been  burnished  with 
Tsselined  burnishers  looks  better  immedi- 
ately upon  its  dismissal  after  that  treat- 
ment tban  it  ever  does  after  the  grease 
has  disappeared  from  the  surface. 

A  substitute  for  vaselin  is  paraffin, 
whsih  I  find  to  be  most  advantageous  for 
use  in  the  hardening  of  the  cement  mass. 
A  strip  drawn  across  a  lump  of  paraffin 
puts  tiie  filling  in  ideal  condition,  or 
rotating  a  disk  upon  the  lump  of  paraffin 
does  the  same. 

In  the  preparation  of  cavities  where 
the  use  of  cement  is  justified,  a  very  radi- 
cal departure  should  be  made  from  the 
extension  for  prevention  method,  which 
has  become  gospel  with  the  successful 
gold  workers  of  today.  For  gold  fillings 
and  for  gold  and  porcelain  inlays  enamel 
margins  have  properly  been  cut  back  very 
freely.  For  best  results  with  a  silicious 
calcium  Diphosphate,  I  am  ready  to  lay 
down  Use  rule  that  any  bit  of  enamel 


that  does  not  impair  the  proper  cleansing 
of  the  cavity  and  that  does  not  render 
the  cavity  margin  too  grotesque  should  be 
retained.  With  an  equipment  of  excava- 
tors such  as  the  Darby-Perry,  the  Gillett, 
the  Battle-ax,  and  others  calculated  to  re- 
move caries  from  inaccessible  locations, 
proper  cavity  preparation  is  fairly  simple 
after  separation  in  case  of  approximal 
cavities,  with  the  retention  of  enamel 
which  would  be  cut  away  for  operations 
with  some  other  materials.  In  making 
these  statements  I  have  chiefly  in  mind 
approximal  cavities  in  incisors. 

If,  in  treating  cavities  in  bicuspids  or 
molars  that  reach  to  the  occlusal  surface, 
enamel  can  be  retained  which  will  give 
cavity  edges  removed  from  direct  occlu- 
sion, and  give  an  obtuse  instead  of  an 
acute  edge  of  enamel  against  which  to 
finish  the  cement,  the  prospects  are  much 
lessened  of  having  an  objectionable  angu- 
lar annoyance  presented  to  the  tongue 
from  slight  wear  of  the  cement. 

I  have  found  that  working  upon  a 
chilled  slab  is  an  advantage,  because  all 
of  these  materials  are  very  markedly  af- 
fected by  changes  of  temperature,  so  that 
a  cement  whi^  might  be  objectionably 
quick-setting:  if  worked  upon  a  slab  of 
ordinary  or  room  temperature,  could  be 
made  reasonably  slow-setting  if  worked 
upon  a  chilled  slab.  I  like  a  heavy  slab, 
and  of  course  a  clean  one,  and  I  prefer 
an  etched  surface  to  a  perifectly  polished 
one.  As  Br.  Swift  has  advised,  I  keep 
a  slab  especially  for  this  purpose,  as  it 
would  not  be  proper  for  mixing  zinc 
oxjT^hosphate. 

,  The  steel  instrument,  I  believe,  can  be 
satisfactorily  used  with  little  friction  in 
the  packing  of  the  cement  while  it  is  in 
a  plastic  condition  and  if  it  is  being 
packed  with  an  end  thrust  of  the  instru- 
ment only,  while  when  the  cavity  is  filled 
and  it  is  desired  to  smooth  and  form  the 
surface,  a  steel  instrument  would  be  thor- 
oughly unfit  for  this  purpose.  For  work- 
ing upon  the  surface,  instruments  can 
easily  be  made  of  agate  or  of  other  non- 
corrosive  materials. 

The  coating  of  instruments  spoken  of 
by  Dr.  Gillett  is  in  my  opinion  a  fine 
scheme,  inasmuch  as  we  have  those  fav- 
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orite  little  iostniiuents  made  of  steel 
which  are  so  useful  for  packing  plastics, 
and  I  am  glad  to  know  of  this  TamiBh. 
I  know  that  some  collodionB  are  nsefol,  if 
they  hare  been  idlowed  to  erapoiate  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  to  form  a  better  con- 
sistence. They  are  ordinarily  fnmished 
in  a  very  dilute  state,  and  do  not  give  the 
satisfactory  coating  which  is  obtained 
from  allowing  some  of  the  solrent  to 
evaporate. 

I  wish  to  mention  the  nse  of  zinc  ozy- 
chlorid  to  protect  pulps  which  might 
need  some  protection  against  the  thermal 
changes  which  are  liable  to  be  noticed  in 
connection  with  these  silicious  cements, 
which  when  of  proper  density  are  excel- 
lent conductors  of  heat.  I  am  inclined 
to  prefer  zinc  ozychlorid  to  o^rphosphate, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  certain  germicidal 

?roperties;  but  in  making  this  suggestion 
wish  to  caution  against  the  possible 
irritating  properties  of  zinc  oxychlorid, 
by  advising  to  work  it  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible^  and  to  remove  the  free  zinc  chlorid 
solution  as  mach  as  possible  from  the 
surface  by  packing  it  under  absorbent 
material^  and  dusting  some  of  the  powder 
upon  the  surface  to  more  thoroughly 
absorb  the  excess  of  fluid  which  might  be 
there.  With  such  treatment  I  believe 
zinc  oxychlorid  to  be  the  ideal  pulp  cap- 
ping where  the  pulp  is  not  too  nearly  ex- 
posedj  when  it  would  be  benefited  by  the 
use  of  some  bland  intermediary. 

I  have  already  taken  too  much  of  your 
time,  but  I  cannot  take  my  seat  witifiout 
complimenting  Dr.  Dunning  on  his  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  which  I  should  have 
done  earlier,  but  when  I  took  the  floor 
I  was  too  full  of  another  phase  of  the 
matter.  I  believe  with  him  that  the  time 
has  passed  for  sacrificing  tooth-structure 
and  cutting  down  eaiamel  margins  for 
opening  these  small  approzimal  cavities 
of  incisors  or  other  teeth  when  we  find 
these  defects  in  their  incipience,  with  the 
result  of  the  objectionable  and  unsightly 
spots  of  gold.  The  time  for  that  is  past, 
and  the  children  of  today,  I  believe,  will 
go  through  life  without  these  cavities 
assuming  the  form  that  fh^  have  as- 
sumed under  other  methods  of  treatment. 
We  have  very  reliable  materials  now,  and 


their  advent  was  in  my  opinion  marked 
by  the  latest  improvements  of  Aschei's 
enamel,  of  which  most  has  been  said. 

There  are  of  course  other  materials 
which  pronase  to  be  useful.  There 
is  a  peculiar  phase  of  this  subject  in 
that  certain  materials  which  have  not 
been  especially  satisfactory  when  used  in 
their  entirety  may  be  used  in  part — the 
powder,  for  instance,  with  obtainable  acid 
phosphate  solutions  of  other  cements — 
to  form  a  superior  cement  mass  haviog 
desirable  working  qualities. 

A  conspicuous  example  is  Schoenbeck's 
Silikat  cement,  which  is  objectionably 
slow-setting  and  does  not  afford  a  mass 
of  satisfactory  density  when  used  entire, 
but  has  a  powder  ingredient  which  may 
be  mixed  with  some  obtainable  acid  phoa- 

?hate  solutions  with  very  pleasing  results, 
happen  to  be  aocountaDle  for  a  com- 
bination of  phosphates  and  fluorHsilicates, 
which  may  be  mixed  with  the  powders  of 
several  of  these  cements,  to  yield  work- 
ing qualities  and  resultant  masses  mudi 
superior  to  those  derived  from  mixing 
entire  the  cement  from  which  the  pow- 
der has  been  borrowed.  I  wish  to  say 
further  that  the  tranalucency  in  cm- 
nection  with  these  cements  seems  to  be 
the  will-o'-the-wisp  that  has  led  manu- 
facturers and  consumers  into  serious 
trouble. 

Combinations  of  the  silicates  and  cal- 
cium can  be  produced  which  will  make  a 
wonderfully  resistant  mass  in  connection 
with  tills  combination  of  fluor-silicate  and 
phraphate  solution,  with  which  it  would 
seem  that  ultra-translucency  might  be  a 
secondary  consideration  in  a  large  per- 
centage of  cases.  I  am  confident  that 
much  safer  translucent  silicious  cem^ta 
are  to  be  obtainable  in  the  very  neu* 
future. 

Dr.  Perry.  The  experience  which  we 
all  had  with  Archite  a  few  years  ago  has 
made  tm  very  cautious,  and  our  leading 
men  have  been  very  discreet,  and  ratwt 
reticent  in  their  expressions  of  opinion, 
all  of  which  augurs  well.  The  present 
position  of  the  profession  on  this  sub- 
ject is  a  very  satisfactory  one.  I  am 
glad  we  have  not  been  too  hasty  and 
ready  to  pronounce  upon  it  favorably 
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from  the  start.  This  action  has  been  a 
safeguard  and  an  adrantage  to  us  all.  If 
you  closely  watch  the  trend  of  opinion 
yon  must  see  that  there  has  been  a 

'  eomnlatiTe  impression  favorable  to  this 
material  which  has  been  also  very  hope- 

^  fuL 

In  the  beginning  I  had  some  doubt  as 
to  the  advantage  tiiat  might  come  from 
it,  but  that  doubt  has  been  fading,  and  I 
am  now  in  a  position  to  feel  that  we 
have  a  valuable  material.  One  thing  is 
evident,  namely,  that  this  material,  on 
the  average,  represents  a  decided  ad- 
vance from  the  o^phosphatej  for  which 
fact  alone  we  may  be  very  thankful. 

As  Dr.  Dunning  so  clearly  stated,  it 
is  of  great  advantage  not  to  have  to  cut 
away  so  much  of  the  tooth.  When  I 
was  young,  I  often  cut  away  a  good  deal 
of  the  twth-structure  in  order  to  have 
a  chance  of  making  accurate  fillings.  As 
I  have  grown  older,  however,  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  taking  off  less  and  less, 
even  if  it  takes  more  time  and  patience. 

There  is  one  unfortunate  quality 
about  this  material — it  is  not  very  sticky. 
It  is  not  very  friendly  to  tooth-substance, 
Bo  that  we  have  to  prepare  cavities  as 
for  gold  fillings,  with  undercuts,  etc. 
In  view  of  that  fact,  I  have  recentiv  ex- 
perimented a  little  in  the  use  of  the 
oxyphoephate  in  combination  with  this 
new  material,  taking  advantage  of  the 
sticky  property  of  the  oxyphosphate,  in 
order  to  retain  the  fillings  without  hav- 
ing to  make  quite  such  deep  undercuts. 
I  mix  the  cements  at  the  same  time,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  and  put  the  oxyph(»- 
phate  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  and 
then  quickly  knead  the  new  filling  into 
that,  working  it  in  and  hoping  thereby  to 
get  a  hold  upon  the  surface  of  the  cavity 
that  I'  cannot  get  with  the  new  cement 
alone. 

I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Ames  in  his 
statement  as  to  the  use  of  zinc  ozychlorid 
in  the  old  way  for  nearly  ^posed  pulps. 
There  again  the  advantage  of  the  anti- 
septic property  of  that  old  material  comes 
in.  It  will  mummify  the  surface  of  the 
cavity  and  retain  it  in  that  condition 
more  effectively  than  anything  I  have 


known;  it  is  therefore  very  favorably  in- 
dicated in  very  deep  cavities. 

Dr.  HiLLYER.  The  present  discussion 
carries  me  back  to  a  Second  District 
Dental  Society  meeting  of  some  years 
ago  when  I  reported  on  the  result  of  some 
experiments  with  Archite.  The  oement 
had  been  carried  through  the  various 
chemical  experiments  that  the  dealers 
and  manufacturers  claimed  it  would 
stand,  and  the  report  was  given  after  per- 
haps a  month  or  two  of  exposure  to  the 
various  media.  That  report  ended  wititi 
a  query  as  to  what  the  future  might  show 
— and  the  future  showed! 

As  Dr.  Ames  has  said,  the  manufac- 
turers had  taken  these  materials  and  had 
claimed  certain  properties  for  them,  had 
tried  them  in  various  media,  and  had 
failed  perhaps  in  the  one  test  of  putting 
them  into  water. 

I  have  heard  the  statement  made  by 
an  eminent  practitioner  that  this  filling 
material — artificial  enamel,  or  anything 
of  that  sort — was  absolutely  unfit  for  use 
in  an  ethical  man's  practice,  and  that 
anyone  who  used  it  should  really  be 
ashamed  of  himself.  That  seemed  to  me 
like  a  very  strong  statement  indeed,  and 
in  the  light  of  what  we  have  beard 
tonight  and  of  what  Dr.  Perry  has 
just  said,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
come  to  a  common-sense  view  of  the  use 
of  this  material.  Personally,  I  have  used 
.it  with  great  discretion,  and  in  the  same 
kind  of  cavities  as  Dr.  Dunning  uses  it ; 
I  should  not  try  to  use  it  in  cavities 
where  great  stress  mi^t  be  present. 

Dr.  Meekeb.  This  paper  is  very 
timely  and  interesting,  because  the  sub- 
ject has  not  been  brought  forward  in  any 
article  of  the  dental  journals.  I  had  the 
pleasure  last  December,  at  Tufta  College, 
of  seeing  about  sixty  patients,  some  of 
whom  probably  had  never  used  a  tooth- 
brush, treated  with  this  material  in  the 
infirmary.  They  had  as  a  matter  of 
experiment  from  two  to  four  fillings  of 
the  cement  that  Dr.  Ames  speaks  of — 
Schoenbeck's  cement,  of  Vienna.  These 
fillings  were  all  in  good  condition,  except 
where  there  were  ineisal  edges;  the  con- 
dition on  the  grinding  surfaces  and  the 
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labial  surfaces  and  gingiTal  margins  vas 
good,  and  the  colors  were  good.  It  be- 
ing a  new  cement  I  obtained  a  quantity 

of  it  before  going  home.  I  had  been 
using  other  cements  with  not  very  good 
success. 

Today  I  saw  a  filling  of  this  material 
which  I  inserted  last  February.  It  is  on 
the  gingival  border  of  a  lower  incisor, 
and  it  is  just  as  good  aa  It  was  on  the  day 
when  I  placed  it  there,  I  have  used  this 
silicate  cement  more  frequently  than 
other  cements  since  that  time,  and  though 
I  applied  only  small  quantities,  I  have 
had  very  good  success,  for  I  have  not  had 
to  replace  any  filling. 

Dr.  PERBY.  In  finishing  large  cavitira 
on  approzimal  surfaces  Inat  came  well 
into  the  grinding  surface,  I  have  in  a 
number  of  instances  filled  the  cavity 
with  silicate  and  then  cut  out  a  portion 
and  covered  with  amalgam,  with  a  view 
of  securing  a  better  protection,  and  as 
far  as  I  have  observed  they  look  very  well. 
Amalgam  protects  by  covering  the  sur- 
face exposed  to  stress.  It  does  not  leave 
little  edges  exposed,  the  edges  along  the 
buccal  and  lingual  sides  remaining  veiy 
smootli.  This  is  an  advantage  over  an 
entire  amalgam  filling. 

Dr.  B.  C.  Nash.  In  the  use  of  this 
material  one  must  develop  a  technique 
suited  to  his  individual  needs.  I  believe 
that  heretofore  I  have  been  using  it  too 
soft,  and  recently  found  that  the  proper 
mixture  is  that  which  will  not  stick  to 
the  instrument. 

My  favorite  instrument  is  a  pearl  man- 
icure stick,  sharp  at  one  end,  flattened  and 
convex  at  the  other,  and  having  some- 
what the  shape  of  a  horse's  hoof.  I  find 
this  is  a  very  practical  instrument  for  the 
purpose. 

While  some  of  the  speakers  in  dis- 
cussing this  subject  seem  to  disclaim  the 
general  use  of  this  material,  it  is  evident 
that  when  they  spread  themselves  a  little 
tiiey  are  all  tending  toward  the  same 
direction.  Instead  of  limiting  its  use  to 
small  cavities,  they  are  reaching  out  for 
a  larger  field;  I  therefore  feel  consoled 
over  the  fact  that  I  have  filled  other  than 
simple  cavities.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
we  are  disinclined  to  adopt  new  materials 


seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  takes  a 
year  or  more  before  we  can  get  snfi&naLt 
data  about  them  to  form  an  opinion. 

I  was  quite  elated  the  other  day  to  find 
that  a  large  approximal  cavity  in  a  de- 
vitalized bicuspid  which  had  been  filled 
with  this  material  a  year  ago  shows  up 
without  any  wear  or  perceptible  leakage, 
— in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  satisfactray 
filling.  If  in  such  cases  as  this  we  can 
get  good  results,  it  should  encourage  us 
in  the  use  of  this  material.  Much  greater 
technical  skill  may  often  be  required  for 
filling  small  cavities  than  for  filling  cav- 
ities of  a  more  generous  size. 

Dr.  Dailet.  I  believe  this  material 
should  be  used  only  in  a  very  limited 
manner,  and  the  cavity  should  be  care- 
fully selected.  We  have  had  a  discussion 
of  the  chemical  composition  of  this  ma- 
terial, and  a  cement  expert  says  the 
formula  given  is  wrong.  It  has  been 
called  brittle,  and  also  translucent.  Who 
knows  about  it  ?  Is  it  soluble  or  imolu- 
ble  ?  Is  it  compatible  or  incompatible  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  we  have  a  cement 
here  about  which  we  shall  probably  know 
something  after  ten  or  fifteen  yeara.  At 
present  we  know  that  it  m  a  conductor  of 
thermal  changes,  and  that  it  contains 
calcium.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  cal- 
cium in  the  cemeai  it  will  slowly  disin- 
tegrate, and  is  therefore  contrarindicated 
in  certaiiL  teeth.  I  had  an  instance  of 
this  today.  I  had  to  take  out  five  fillings. 
I  took  them  out  on  account  of  thermal 
changes,  imperfect  margins,  and  imper- 
fect fit. 

With  a  magnifying  glass  I  can  rec- 
ognize a  disintegrating  surface.  If  a 
filling  does  not  fit  a  cavity  I  do  not  deem 
it  wise  to  allow  it  to  remain.  The  object 
of  all  fillings  is  to  replace  lost  tooth- 
structure  by  a  substitute  which  is  as  near 
to  nature  as  possible,  and  to  restore  a 
proper  masticating  surface.  Many  of 
these  fillings  are  liable  to  disintegrate.  A 
filling  of  this  character  is  not,  to  my 
mind,  a  filling  that  can  be  used  indis- 
criminately. You  have  free  phosphoric 
acid,  and  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
essayist,  a  deep-seated  cavity  ought  to  be 
filled  with  a  pulp-protecting  material.  If 
you  will  take  Dr.  Blade's  book  you  will 
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find  that  the.  disintegration  due  to  caries 
will  cause  more  free  phosphoric  acid  to  be 
pressed  into  the  pulp  than  would  be  the 
case  with  ordinary  means. 

Dr.  Akbs.  The  question  t>f  f  lee  phos- 
phoric add  has.  been  frequently  discnssed, 
and  while  it  is  for  a  time  present  in  any 
mass  of  cement,  it  is  wim  the  very  ob- 
ject of  getting  rid  of  this  phosphoric  acid 
and  of  cansing  complete  crystallization 
that  I  so  strongly  advocate  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  and  the  doing  away  with 
the  free  phosphoric  acid  by  caming 
nearly  complete  cryatallization  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time. 

The  matter  sent  to  Dr.  Dunning  by  the 
Caulk  Company  represents  generaliza- 
tions and  idrals  as  to  the  proper  balance 
of  f ormnlie. 

About  properly  balanced  f  ormulse  that 
would  be  of  any  service,  I  can  only  say 
that  a  properly  balanoed  formula  of  an 
acid  phosphate  solution  is  one  in.  which 
the  proportiona  of  acid  phosphate  and 
water  are  such  that  when  the  acid  phos- 
phate solution  is  properly  mixed  with  a 
cement  powder  in  which  calcium  ozid, 
for  example,  is  properly  blended,  com- 
plete cryatallization  will  take  place  owing 
to  more  or  less  rapid  formation  of  basic 
phosphates;  the  application  of  heat  is  the 
sane  way  of  causing  a  rapid  crystalliza- 
tion. While  we  necessarily  have  free 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  mixture,  it  can  be 
gotten  rid  of  by  the  heat  process,  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  all  try  the  difference 
between  allowing  it  to  set  in  its  own 
time  and  hastening  the  setting  by  heat 
applied  in  some  way.  I  cannot  resist 
saying  that  I  believe  that  with  the  proper 
improved  modem  cements  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  same  undercutting  and 
shaping  of  cavities  necrasary  with  gold 
and  amalgam,  as  was  suggested  by 
materials  of  earlier  manufacture.  In 
tests  which  I  have  made  by  filling 
cavities  specially  formed  in  human 
teeth,  where  it  was  easy  to  watch 
the  mai^;in8,  with  some  of  the  pre- 
vionsly  used  materials  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  fillings  which  did  not  show 
defective  margins ;  with  the  modern  fill- 
ing' materials  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
filling  whi6h  will  show   a  defective 
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margin.  With  some  of  the  modem  ma- 
teria there  is  not  the  same  shrinkage, 
and  therefore  not  the  same  necessity  for 
the  radical  undercutting  of  cavities  as 
was  previously  advocated.  This  improve- 
ment xmfortxmately  does  not  correct  the 
occasional  tendency  to  discoloration  no- 
ticed even  with  materials  otherwise  quite 
satisfactory. 

Dr.  GiLLETT.  I  wish  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion about  the  application  of  heat.  For 
some  time  I  practiced  it  with  satisfaction, 
but  was  advised  that  it  would  cause 
more  shrinkage.  Has  Dr.  Ames  noticed 
any  such  result? 

Dr.  Ames.  Replying  to  Dr.  Gillett — T 
do  not  think  this  to  be  the  probable  re- 
sult; there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be.  We  have  all  reason  to  believe  that 
such  masses  are  better  because  of  their 
being  induced  to  set  quickly. 

Dr.  DuNKZKo  (closing  the  discussion). 
Dr.  Swift  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  thor- 
oughly stirring  the  liquid  before  using. 
That  is  a  point  in  the  manipulation  with 
which  I  have  become  acquainted  only 
recently,  and  have  perhaps  made  some 
mistakes  by  not  takmg  that  precaution. 
He  also  spoke  of  mixing  two  shades  to 
be  blended  in  the  d^  powders,  before 
adding  the  liquid.  I  have  never  done 
that,  and  do  not  quite  see  how  I  should 
get  a  satisfactory  shade  by  so  doing.  I 
prefer  to  have  the  two  powders  which  I 
think  will  blend  to  the  shade  I  want, 
and  then  take  in  a  little  of  each  and  note 
the  result  as  they  are  bdng  mixed  with 
the  liquid.  When  yon  wet  the  powder, 
of  course,  the  color  is  brought  out,  al- 
though that  color  changes  considerably 
during  the  setting.  Neither  method  i's 
free  from  the  risk  of  mistakes,  but  I 
should  feel  that  I  had  the  more  imcertain 
guide  in  mixing  the  powders  alone. 

Dr.  Swift  spoke  of  using  talcum 
powder  on  the  instrument  instead  of 
vaselin.  I  should  think  that  particles 
of  this  might  be  mixed  up  in  the  filling 
and  constitute  an  element  of  weakness, 
but  I  have  never  tried  it. 

As  to  the  communications  from  dif- 
ferent manufacturers,  I  have  simply 
given  them  to  you  for  what  they  are 
worth.   I  am  not  a  chemist  and  am  not 
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even  able  to  speak  of  them  in  an  authori- 
tative way.  In  looking  about  for  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  it  seemed  natural 
to  apply  to  the  manufacturers  for  all  the 
data  they  would  furnish.  I  agree  with 
Dr.  Ames  that  certain  statements  have 
been  fairly  well  guarded;  that  is,  they 
are  very  general  in  their  nature,  and  per- 
haps do  not  help  us  as  much  as  they  may 
seem  to  on  the  surface. 

Dr.  Perry  spoke  of  the  combination 
of  an  oxyphosphate  with  a  silicate 
cement.  I  should  be  afraid  that  a  film 
or  particle  of  the  former  might  reach  the 
orifice  of  the  cavily  and  bo  form  an  ele- 
ment of  weakness.   As  for  doing  away 


with  undercatsj  only  slight  imdracnts  are 
needed  in  ihe  use  <ti  this  material,  each 
as  may  easily  be  made  in  almost  all  cases. 

I  have  not  tried  the  use  of  heat  with  the 
silicate  cements.  Possibly  in  cases  where 
the  application  of  a  hot  instrument  mifj^t 
be  painfnl  the  gradual  heat  from  the  hot 
air  blast  would  not  be  objectionable. 

Dr.  Nash  moved  a  very  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  be  extended  to  the  essayist  for 
his  interesting  paper. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

Adjournment. 

Wm.  B.  Dunning,  D.D.S., 
Editor  N.  T.  Odont  8oc, 


NORTHEA8TBRN  DENTAIj  ASSOCIATION. 


Fourteeuth  Annual  Convention. 


Wednesday — Morning  Session. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Northeastern  Dental  Association  was 
called  to  order  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday, 
October  21,  1908,  in  the  Foot  Guard 
Hall,  Hartford,  Conn.,  by  the  president. 
Dr.  E.  B.  Griffith,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  was  dispensed  with  on  account 
of  their  having  appeared  in  printed  form. 

The  session  was  occupied  with  routine 
business,  after  the  transaction  of  which, 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  to  ad- 
journ until  the  aftemocm  session. 


Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president.  Dr.  Grifl&th,  at  3.30  o'clock, 
Wednesday,  p.m. 

The  President  introduced  the  Hon. 
Edward  W.  Hookee,  mayor  of  Hartford, 
who  delivered  an  address  of  welcome  to 
the  association. 

Dr.  JiT.  A.  Stanley,  first  vice-presi- 


dent, then  took  the  chair,  and  the  presi- 
dent. Dr.  E.  B.  Griffith,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  read  his  annual  address. 

The  next  order  of  bnainesB  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Joseph  Head, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  'The  Importance 
of  Speed  as  a  Factor  in  Dental  Opera- 
tions." 

Dr.  James  McManus,  in  introducing 
the  next  speaker  of  the  afternoon.  Senator 
Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  and  gentlemm  of  (he 
Northeastern  Dental  Association, — After 
the  remarks  of  our  President  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  make  any 
special  introduction  at  this  time.  I  have 
been  wondering,  since  he  asked  me  some 
little  while  ago  to  take  his  place  in  in- 
troducing the  Senator,  what  his  object 
was,  and  I  have  just  made  up  my  mind 
that  it  was  because  he  knew  that  thirty 
years  ago  I  had  a  little  experience  wid 
legislators,  coundlmen,  aldermen,  mayon, 
and  with  the  representotives  and  senaton 
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at  the  capiiol  when  we  tried  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  an  appropriation  to 
eiect  a  statue  to  Horace  Wells.  We  suc- 
ceeded tihen  because  all  of  us  were  united 
in  our  effbris  to  collect  money  to  put 
up  the  statue  in  memoi^  of  that  man  and 
hu  discovery.  Today  and  for  several 
mas  past  the  dental  profession  has  been 
anxious  to  do  even  a  greater  work,  in  my 
opinion,  and  t^at  is  to  have,  if  possible, 
dentists  appointed  in  the  army  and  navy 
to  take  care  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  our  generals  and  officers,  for  all  of 
them  in  tiieir  campaigning  experience  at 
times  more  or  Ims  trouble  with  their 
teeth. 

I  have  had  some  little  experience  as  a 
member  of  that  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association,  and  for  years 
many  of  us  have  been  working  as  unitedly 
u  might  be  expected  from  a  body  of 
men  from  all  portions  of  the  country; 
we  have  been  working  to  get  through 
Congress  a  MU  giving  to  the  army  and 
navy  a  dental  corps.  A  few  years  ago, 
fortunately  for  our  state  and  I  think  for 
the  country  as  well  as  our  soldiers  and 
sailors,  Connecticut  sent  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  man  well  known  in 
his  ovn  state  and  city,  who  has  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  nearly  everything  that 
he  has  undertaken,  and  I  Imow  of  his 
great  work  in  the  Senate  from  convers- 
ing with  the  active  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Association.  I  know  also  that 
Thm  I  happened  to  be  in  Washington 
tro  years  ago  he  gave  up  his  time, 
and  introdn(»d  me  to  the  members  of 
the  House  committee,  giving  me  most 
cordial  and  kind  attention,  and  intro- 
ducing me  to  the  men  who  had  the  wel- 
fare of  that  bill  at  heart.  By  his  activity 
in  the  Senate  he  has  done  a  great  work 
in  forwarding  this  movemrat ;  ever  broad- 
B|nrited,  never  small,  he  has  looked  to  the 
interest  of  the  country,  the  soldiers  and 
tiie  sailors  of  oar  country,  and  I  have 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
you  his  Honor,  Senator  Bulkeiey  from 
Connecticut. 

Senator  Morgan  G.  Bulkelbt.  Oen- 
ilenen  of  the  New  England  Associaiion, 
—I  feel  fiomewhat  embarrassed  in  ap- 
pearing before  a  gathering  of  this  char- 


acter after  a  somewhat  lengthy  life,  if 
you  please.  I  have  from  'time  to  time 
wrestled  with  you  individually  and  some- 
times you  have  had  to  wrestie  with  me, 
but  I  have  never  before  dared  to  tackle 
a  body  of  dentists  of  New  England 
associated  together. 

Perhaps  from  my  practical  experience 
I  ought  to  be  able  to  say  something  that 
would  be  instructive.  From  the  theo- 
retical point  of  view  I  am  not  able  to  give 
you  any  information  whatever  on  the  pur- 
poses for  which  you  are  assembled.  You 
have  been  voy  successful  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  in  many  of  your  wcvks,  and 
you  have  deprived  me  of  a  good  many 
things  that  I  wish  I  had. 

I  notice,  through  the  kindnera  of  my 
good  friend  who  has  introduced  me  so 
pleasantly  to  you  and  with  whom  I  have 
been  intimately  acquainted  practically  all 
my  life,  and  remember  well  when  as  a  boy 
he  entered  the  office  here  in  Hartford  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  upon  his  career  as 
a  dentist,  which  has  been  a  highly  success- 
ful one  in  our  community.  Our  lives 
have  been  thrown  somewhat  apart,  per- 
haps, both  of  us  have  fallen  sometimes  in 
pleasant  places,  and  in  our  careers,  while 
they  have  been  totally  different,  we  have 
wan^d  each  other  as  we  have  gone  along 
step  by  step  until  we  have  reached  the 
majority  years  of  our  lives  and  look  back 
with  pleasure  on  the  events  of  our  youth- 
ful days. 

Now,  I  have  bera  chosen  to  speak  to 
you  this  afternoon  on  some  subjects  with 
which  you  are  all  more  or  less  familiar. 
My  experience  has  been  somewhat  limited 
even  in  the  lines  of  congressional  legislsr 
tion.  We  have  the  fashion  here  in  Con- 
necticut, and  in  some  other  states,  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  that  when  men  have  been 
elevated  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  we  have  kept  them  in  their  position 
believing  it  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  state,  unless  some  party  expediency 
may  change  the  membership,  so  that  our 
good  senators  Piatt  and  Hawley,  who 
represented  Connecticut  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  filling  their  positions  with  ability 
and  credit  to  themselves  and  honor  to 
their  commonwealth,  occupied  their  po- 
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sition  until  they  both  had  reached  their 
majority  years,  neceaearily  preventing 
some  of  us  young  men  from  even  as- 
piring to  BO  high  an  honor. 

There  is  no  profession  I  can  think  of 
that  is  more  entitled,  especially  in  modem 
times  and  modem  practice,  to  higher  con- 
sideration of  the  commnni^  than  tiie  den- 
tal profession.  From  what  I  have  learned 
during  the  last  few  years  I  have  become 
couTinced  that  the  profession  in  which 
you  are  engaged  occupies  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  honorable  ranks  in  the 
medical  profession,  if  you  please  to  call 
it  sndi,  for  I  shall  class  you  as  I  go  along 
in  my  talk  with  the  medical  profession 
of  the  country.  It  is  only  three  short 
years  ago  last  March  that  I  went  to 
Washington  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  Connecticut  in  the  Senate;  I  was 
assigned  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  AfEairs,  to  which  all  matters  of 
the  character  of  which  I  shall  speak  axe 
necessarily  referred.  Among  tiie  ear- 
liest and  most  pleasant  duties  tiiat.fell  to 
me  as  a  member  of  that  committee  was 
that  of  being  assigned  to  duty  with  the 
good  old  senator  from  Alabama,  Senator 
FettuB,  as  a  sub-committee  to  hear  ihe 
presentation  of  the  arguments  for  some 
change  in  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
gard to  dental  surgeons  and  dental  snr^ 
gery.  We  gave  a  very  lengthy  hearing  on 
the  bill  before  us,  and  it  finally  resulted 
in  the  sub-committee  reporting  to  the 
full  committee,  and  their  report  was 
unanimously  adopted  recommending  a 
bill  which  would  very  materially  change 
the  relations  that  existed  between  the 
dental  Burgeons  ever  since  they  had  been 
connected  with  the  army,  and  placing 
them  in  the  position  of  officers  of  the 
army,  which  the  medical  profession  had 
obtained  many  years  before.  We  learned 
in  these  hearings  something  that  per- 
haps we  all  ought  to  have  known  as 
citizens  instead  of  having  to  learn  it  as 
representatives,  namely  the  advances  that 
have  been  made  in  your  profession,  and 
the  requirements  that  are  necessary  in  or- 
der that  you  may  be  permitted — in  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  at  least,  and  in 
most  states — to  practice  your  profession. 


We  learned  of  the  years  of  study  and 

practice  which  you  were  required  to  give 
in  order  to  perfect  yourselves  in  the 
modem  methoc^  of  dental  surgery,  and 
we  learned  what  was  perhaps  better  than 
all,  f^e  contribution  your  education  and 
accomplishments  have  made  to  tiie 
world  in  the  aUsriation  of  Uie  suffering 
connected  not  only  with  tiie  teelii  bat 
with  the  various  functions  of  tiie  body 
related  thereto,  which  perhaps  has  given 
as  much  relief  to  humanity  as  a  whole 
as  the  medical  profession  itself.  After 
the  careful  study  which  Senator  Pettns 
gave  to  this  matter,  and  in  consultation 
with  him,  this  bill  was  reported,  by 
nnanhnous  vote  of  the  mihtary  com- 
mittee, to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  temporarily  laid  aside,  much 
to  the  indignation  of  the  good  senator 
from  Alabama.  Upon  motion  it  was 
temporarily  laid  upon  the  table,  and  I 
recall  well  that  almost  his  last  act  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  was  to  ex- 
press the  indignation  that  he  felt  over 
the  bad  treatn^nt  which  he  said  he  had 
received  in  connection  with  this  measure, 
which  was  the  first  bad  treatment  he  had 
ever  received  during  hie  entire  career  in 
the  Senate.  He  was  a  faithful  and  able 
lawyer  and  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  1^  stndy  of  the  prevailing  conditions, 
and  of  the  position  in  which  your  pro- 
fession was  placed  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States  in  comparison  with  the 
other  professional  men  who  occapied 
positions  in  the  service.  That  bill  failed  to 
pass  the  House,  and  at  the  second  session 
of  Congress,  although  aome  nn^rstand- 
ing  had  been  arrived  at  with  the  higher 
authorities  that  there  would  be  no  effort 
to  press  this  measure  until  the  bill  ref- 
lating the  medical  corps  of  the  army  had 
been  adopted  (which  was  done  by  some 
of  the  members  of  your  profession,  I  am 
sorry  to  say) — after  consultation  with 
those  that  were  interested  as  l^^slators 
in  the  passage  of  the  measure  in  1^ 
Senate  at  least,  I  found  matters  again 
forced  by  my  committee,  and  at  my  re- 
quest I  reintroduced  the  bill,  reported 
it  to  the  committee,  and  it  was  again  re- 
ported unanimously  from  the  committee 
and  passed  the  Sffloate  as  a  measure  bv 
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itself,  although  the  idea  was  to  have  the 
bro  measures,  this  and  the  army  medical 
bill,  go  through  together.  It  was  be- 
lieved by  some — and  we  sometimes  have 
to  yield  even  though  reluctantly  in 
legislatiye  matters — it  was  thought  by 
many  that  if  this  bill  were  attached  aa 
an  amendment,  it  would  endanger  tiie 
passage  of  the  army  bill  itself,  and  in 
that  way  it  passed  without  amendment 
and  went  over  to  the  House,  and  the 
measure  relating  to  dental  surgery 
passed  the  Senate  and  is  still  pen^g, 
and  will  come  up  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Bizty-first  Congress. 

One  thing  that  I  think  has  lately 
tended  to  prevent  the  securing  of  the 
legislation  which  you  so  much  desire, 
and  which  I  believe  myself  is  not  only 
needed  but  should  be  granted,  and  should 
be  adopted  by  Congress,  has  been  the 
apparait  jealousy  in  your  own  pro- 
lesBion.  There  has  been  no  hamoniouB 
and  united  action.  When  success 
seemed  almost  sure,  we  hare  been  con- 
fronted with  conditions  which  not  only 
interfered  with  but  prevented  success, 
and  the  <mly  way,  in  my  judgment,  of 
sseoiing  the  rassage  of  the  legislation 
vlndi  you  ought  to  nare,  which  &e  army 
oof^t  to  have  for  its  own  good  and  for 
the  good  of  the  service,  is  by  some  united 
action  on  the  part  of  the  dental  surgeons 
of  the  country  and  of  those  members  who 
represent  you  as  high  officials  in  your 
Ttfied  organizations.  With  the  wide  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  which  we  have 
been  oonfnsited  in  Washington  among 
yonrselyes  as  to  what  should  be  done 
and  wlut  you  were  willing  to  hare  done, 
you  will  never  secure,  in  my  judgment, 
any  legislation  whatever.  The  question 
whether  a  dental  surgeon  shall  be  a 
captain,  a  major,  or  a  brigadier-general, 
iihile  it  might  divide  you  in  trying  to 
gradtify  some  individual's  personal  aspira- 
tions, will  absolutely  prevent  in  almost 
any  congress  the  securing  of  any  adequate 
legislation. 

Now,  I  believe  that  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant— and  the  more  I  have  studied  the 
(mestion  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  it-^ 
mat  it  is  as  great  a  neoeesity  for  the  wel- 
fare oi  the  soldier  to  have  a  trained  den- 


tal conn  in  the  army  as  it  is  to  have  a 
trained  staff  of  commanders.  Without 
healthy  men  under  their  command,  the 
commanders  themselves  are  of  but  lit- 
tle use^  and  there  is  nothing  I  believe 
that  will  contribute  more  to  the  good 
health  of  the  army  in  various  ways  than 
men  who  understand  their  profession  of 
dental  surgery  and  are  able  not  only  to 
treat  teeth  but  treat  those  organs  that 
are  intimately  connected  therewith,  even 
the  stomach,  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
about  the  very  best  results  for  the  men. 

I  am  pleased  that  I  came  here  and  can 
say  a  word  to  you.  I  expected  to  telk 
to  you  this  evening,  and  perhaps  would 
have  spoken  at  greater  lengtti  than  I 
have  this  afternoon,  but  I  have  been  called, 
as  many  are  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
political  campaign,  to  go  elsewhere  this 
evening.  Doubtless  I  shall  not  draw  any- 
body's teeth,  but  I  may  perhaps  draw 
someone's  criticism  in  discussing  some 
of  the  political  questions  which  are  seem- 
ingly more  important  and  to  which  we 
are  giving  a  little  more  attention  than 
those  questions  in  whidi  you  are  in- 
terested at  this  moment. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  invit- 
ing me  to  meet  with  you  this  afternoon, 
and  for  listening  to  what  I  have  had  to 
say  in  connection  with  the  congressional 
legislation  in  which  you  are  so  much  in- 
terested. I  hope  that  during  my  term  in 
the  Senate,  and  possibly  during  the  last 
session  of  the  present  Congress,  we  may 
be  able  to  impr^  upon  our  brotiier  legis- 
lators at  the  other  end  of  the  capitol  the 
desirability  and  the  necessity  of  the  legis- 
lation which  is  proposed  for  tiie  dental 
profession,  and  which  when  adopted  will 
give  to  the  dental  profession  that  posi- 
tion in  the  army  of  the  United  States  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  [Applause.] 

The  next  order  of  busing,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  Pr^ident  was  the  read- 
ing of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Paul  Gardiner 

White,  Boston.  Mass.,  entitled  "Ob- 
stacles to  be  Overcome  in  Order  to 
Secure  School  Instruction  in  Oral 
Hygiene." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
435  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 
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Discussion. 

Dr.  Jambs  MoManus,  Hartford,  Conn. 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  paper, 
but  shall  simply  try  to  emphasize  some 
of  the  points  which  the  essayist  has  made 
in  his  paper,  which  in  my  opinion  is  one 
of  the  best  we  have  had  before  this  asso- 
ciation in  years.  There  is  not  a  sentence 
nor  a  suggestion  in  the  paper  that  is 
not  up  to  the  highest  ideals  of  the  pro- 
gressive professional  man. 

I  could  not  help  thinking,  while  listen- 
ing to  the  paper,  how  nice  it  would  be 
if  the  men  who  prepare  papers  for  the 
association  would  have  the  forethought 
and  the  courage  to  have  the  paper 
printed  first  as  a  little  pamphlet,  and 
have  it  distributed  to  each  of  us  before 
it  is  presented  to  the  society;  we  could 
then  read  the  pamphlet  without  having 
to  wait  sereral  months  before  the  paper 
appears  in  the  journals,  as  a  consequence 
of  which  many  of  the  things  pass  from 
our  minds. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  over 
the  paper  a  few  days  ago.  The  essayist 
spef^  of  the  jealousy  between  the  medi- 
cal and  dental  professions.  Unquestion- 
ably all  that  he  desires  will  never  be 
accomplished  until  the  dentists  become 
united.  Dentists,  in  my  opinion,  should 
take  a  more  active  interest  in  civic  af- 
fairs; they  should  be  politiciazu  enouj^h 
to  be  elected  to  their  school  boards  m 
every  state  of  the  United  States,  to 
every  board  of  health  of  the  country; 
in  that  way  they  could  act  with  medical 
men  and  civilians  on  these  boards,  and 
could  educate  them  up  to  a  realization  of 
tlieir  duties.  In  this  city  ve  have  been 
extremely  fortunate  in  having  for  sereral 
years  one  of  our  dentists  on  the  health 
board;  for  six  years  we  had  one  on  the 
school  board,  and  these  men  have  in  their 
quiet  way  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  but 
their  results  are  naturally  felt  only  grad- 
ually. We  cannot  do  many  of  the  things 
that  we  would  like  to  do  right  away.  I 
made  a  remark  to  one  of  ttie  members 
with  regard  to  the  legislative  work  that 
might  be  done  by  dentists  in  our  state 
society.  We  have  at  preset  a  Legisla- 
tive Committee,  also  other  committees  to 


which  muiy  men  are  appointed,  but  that 
is  the  end  of  it;  these  men  do  not  do 
very  much  work,  and  what  is  really 
needed  is  men  who  will  work.  If  thev 
went  to  work  properly  they  could  get 
the  support  of  the  members  of  the  aocietr 
and  could  exert  an  influence  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislatures.  There  is  no  den- 
tist in  the  country  who,  if  he  so  chose, 
could  not  make  an  effort  to  confer  with 
the  representative  and  the  senator  from 
his  district,  and  I  believe  that  these 
senators  and  representatives  would  be 
glad  to  listen  to  them,  and  to  do  some- 
thing for  them  if  they  find  out  that  they 
would  lose  votes  by  not  paying  attention. 
We  have  the  right  to  work  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  if  we  do  so,  we  can  accomplish 
something  toward  tiw  end  suggested  in 
Dr.  White's  paper,  that  is,  proper  read- 
ing-booki  for  the  children.  The  style 
of  book  suggested  by  the  essayist  is 
not  very  likdy  to  be  presented  to  us  very 
soon,  unless  more  dentists  become  read- 
ing men.  Dentists  in  the  past  have  not 
as  a  rule  been  reading  men,  l^ey  do  not 
buy  any  books.  To  give  you  an  illustra- 
tion, wa  have  a  gentleman  upstairs  with 
some  dental  books,  and  this  is  the  first 
time,  as  far  as  I  can  recall,  that  there 
have  been  any  agents  selling  medical  and 
dental  books  at  our  ^therings.  He  told 
me  that  the  medi(»l  publishing  firms 
would  not  send  anybody  to  dent^  meet- 
ings and  that  he  has  come  here  on  his 
own  responsibility  to  see  what  he  can  do. 
He  has  some  very  valuable  books,  recent 
publications,  which  really  every  dentist 
ought  to  own.  Just  as  soon  as  dentists 
buy  books  to  tiie  extent  of  showing  the 
publishers  that  they,  are  interested  in 
books,  just  so  soon  will  the  publishers 
be  likely  to  comply  with  suggestions 
which  the  committee  of  the  association 
would  make  to  them  on  dental  subjects 
in  their  books.  The  essayist  tells  us  that 
the  school  books  teach  the  children  in 
regard  to  tobacco  and  liquor,  and  that 
they  should  have  books  that  would  edu- 
cate them  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  teeth.  This 
work  has  been  started  to  some  extent 
through  the  influence  of  a  little  pamphlet 
that  Dr.  Fones  of  Bridgeport  has  cir- 
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nilated  on  the  care  of  the  month.  That 
little  pamphlet  has  been  presented  to 
quite  a  number  of  teachers  in  this  city, 
who  are  becoming  interested,  which  shows 
that  something  can  be  done. 

The  essayist  speaks  of  the  jealousy  ex- 
isting between  medical  men  and  dentists. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  say  much 
about  that.  This  condition  has  existed 
■ad  probably  will  exist  always,  because 
medical  men  are  human,  opinionative, 
and  prejudiced,  just  like  dentists.  We 
must  make  up  our  mind  that  if  we  ex- 
pect to  do  anything  we  must  do  it  as 
dentists  and  not  depend  on  the  co-opera- 
tim  of  the  medical  men.  When  we  have 
made  ourselres  felt,  tlie  medical  men  will 
quickly  drop  into  line.  I  wish  to  ask  you 
indiridually  and  collectively,  for  you  all 
liave  probably  examined  the  mouth  of 
me  or  more  ph^iciana  and  have  treated 
their  teeth,  what  evidence  have  you  seen 
that  they  realize  the  condition  tiie  mouth 
ihonld  be  in,  and  what  care  do  they  take 
of  their  own  months?  If  they  do  not 
take  care  of  their  own  mouths,  we  need 
Dot  expect  them  to  say  much  to  their 
patiente  about  this  subject.  We  must  go 
along  and  do  our  work  and  not  care 
vhetiier  we  receive  much  co-operation 
from  medical  men  or  not.  Although  the 
essayist  makee  the  statement  ti^at  a 
large  number  of  physicians  are  am- 
nected  with  the  examination  of  school 
children,  he  acknowledges  that  so  far 
these  examinations  are  a  farce.  They  are 
conducted  with  little  interest,  the  exam- 
iners simply  going  through  the  form,  and 
no  more.  The  question  is  whether  den> 
tists,  if  we  had  a  dental  examining  board 
of  that  kind,  would  do  any  better;  yet  I 
feel  sure  that  if  dentists  had  an  examin- 
ing board,  they  would  in  a  short  time 
effect  a  change. 

Dr.  White  speaks  of  the  mother's  in- 
fluence, which  we  all  appreciate.  But 
we  also  know  from  seeing  these  mothers 
in  our  chairs  that  th^  are  neglectful  of 
their  own  mouths,  and  unless  fhey  are 
intelligent  and  earnest  in  taking  charge 
of  their  children  at  an  early  age,  very 
litUe  can  be  accomplished,  for  that  is 
the  period  when  tiie  work  should  be  done. 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Hohnes  was  once 


asked  at  what  time  one  should  commence 
bringing  up  a  child,  and  he  answered,  in 
one  of  his  pleasant  moods,  "Commence 
with  the  grandfather."  It  is  our  duty 
to  commence  now  to  teach  the  children, 
in  such  a  way  that  when  they  become 
grandfathers  tiliey  will  be  able  to  do  good 
work.  Books  to  me  seem  not  as  im- 
portant as  early  training;  that  training 
mstead  of  coming  from  mothers  should 
come  from  the  teachers  in  the  primary 
schools.  The  teacher  will  tell  a  child 
who  comes  to  the  schoolroom  with  dirty 
face  and  hands  that  he  must  go  and  wash 
his  hands,  and  if  his  shoes  are  dirty,  the 
teacher  will  tell  him  to  brush  them  be- 
fore coming  to  school.  We  can  accom- 
plish our  greatest  work  by  so  Impressing 
the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  that 
they  will  see  to  it  that  the  children  rinse 
their  mouths  before  coming  to  school, 
and  if  they  have  failed  to  do  so,  to  send 
them  out  into  the  hallway  or  to  a  place 
with  proper  facilities,  and  oblige  them 
to  rinse  their  mouths.  If  these  primary 
teachers  can  be  induced  to  talk  on  dent^ 
hygiene  for  just  five  minutes  three  times 
a  week,  and  to  make  it  a  point  to  have  the 
children  comply  with  their  request,  the 
little  humiliation  that  children  of  that 
age  would  naturally  feel  on  being  sent 
out  would  stimTilate  them  to  do  as  they 
were  taught.  If  the  teachers  in  the 
kindergarten  could  be  induced  to  give  a 
few  minutes'  talk  to  the  children  day 
after  day,  the  children  would  very  soon 
learn  the  first  lesson,  that  is,  to  rinse 
their  mouths  regularly;  then  they  should 
gradually  be  taught  how  to  use  a  tooth- 
brush, and  later  on  they  would  begin  to 
take  care  of  their  teeth. 

Charitable  dentistry  is  quite  a  problem 
in  my  opinion.  I  am  not  sympathetically 
impressed  by  the  idea  that  we  should  go 
around  in  the  schools,  examine  the  chil- 
dren's mouths,  and  make  an  attempt  to 
do  a  lot  of  charitable  work.  If  we  at- 
tempt to  do  that  in  this  city  with 
its  numerous  children,  there  would  be 
enough  charity  work  to  keep  fifty  dentists 
employed  steadily.  The  majori^  of  chil- 
dren belong  to  the  poorer  class,  and  they 
will  have  to  first  be  taught  how  to  rinse 
their  mouths,  and  little  by  little  they 
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would  acquire  the  luxury  of  dmtistry, 
for  I  believe  that  it  is  a  luxury,  in  which 
the  Tery  poor  cannot  indn^  because 
there  are  not  enough  philanthropic  and 
rich  dentists  to  work  for  them  individ- 
utdly.  The  children  of  the  well-to-do 
have  no  trouble;  their  parents  can  and 
will  certainly  provide  them  wi&  dental 
service.  But  tne  very  poor  classes  must 
first  be  taught  to  be  cleanly,  to  rinse 
their  mouths  as  they  rinse  the  hands 
and  face ;  then  as  they  grow  up  and  get 
an  opportunity  of  earning  money  for 
themselves,  they  will  gradually  come  to 
the  dentist  for  dental  work. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Flakagak,  Springfield, 
Mass.  I  wish  to  compliment  the  essay- 
ist on  the  excellent  delivery  of  his  paper. 

He  has  said  that  we  must  create ;  that 
we  must  lead.  I  still  believe,  and  if 
you  will  read  the  history  of  the  world 
you  mxust  believe  this  great  truth,  that 
all  great  movements  of  importance  in 
this  world  have  been  sta^ited  by  a  few, 
and  that  the  few  have  led  and  have  done 
the  greater  part  of  the  work ;  every  great 
movement  has  had  a  small  be^nning. 
It  took  many  generations  to  accomplish 
that  which  the  pioneers  of  this  country 
stwted  to  accomplish.  We  should  there- 
fore not  be  discouraged  because  we  do  not 
accomplish  a  great  event  in  a  few  yean. 

The  essayist  has  said  that  the  state  does 
not  take  up  this  matter.  Anyone  who 
is  interested  in  the  study  of  sociology 
must  have  come  to  one  conclusion ;  that 
is,  that  the  state  is  now  stepping  in  and 
doing  for  the  children  of  this  couutxy 
a  great  deal  that  a  few  years  ago  would 
not  have  been  allowed  or  tolerated.  This 
is  true  to  a  certain  degree  of  all  states. 

The  essayist  speaks  of  the  question  of 
tuberculosis.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in- 
fections may  come  into  the  glands, 
especially  if  a  person  has  a  tendency  to 
tubercul(wis,  owing  to  carious  teeth.  If 
yon  are  interested  in  what  the  society 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  is  do- 
ing, you  can  readily  realize  that  it  would 
be  well  for  tiie  dentist  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  if  we  are  a  part  of  the  healing 
profession,  we  have  a  duty  to  perform  in 
co-operating  with  the  medical  profession 
in  preventing  tuberculosis.   All  the  talk 


and  all  the  idle  words  we  may  use  will 
never  accomplish  the  concrete  without 
an  effort  along  certain  lines,  such  as  the 
Massachusetts  Dental  Hygiene  Council  is 
following  at  the  present  time. 

The  essayist  speaks  of  the  good  that 
may  be  accomplished  through  a  book  os 
this  subject.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  only 
book  that  will  aoc(»npliah  anything  along 
this  line  is  one  that  is  backed  by  acme 
organization.  The  national  organization, 
for  instance,  should  appoint  a  committee 
to  prepare  a  book  suitable  for  the  laity 
and  backed  by  their  authority  to  give 
some  significance  to  the  work;  in  oiiiet 
words,  have  the  book  guaranteed  by  eonie 
authority.  It  would  not  do  for  an  in- 
dividual to  do  that,  because  such  a  book 
would  not  bear  weight,  and  we  would 
find  ourselves  waiting  many  years  to  have 
a  pronounced  good  accompUshed  by  in- 
dividual effort. 

Dr.  White  also  speaks  of  the  teeth  be- 
ing of  more  importance  than  the  eye 
or  ear.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  essayist  tbut 
he  would  not  find  it  an  easy  task  to  pro- 
duce in  the  minds  of  the  everyday  people 
the  impression  that  that  is  true.  Den- 
tistry is  a  peculiar  subject  in  this  re- 
spect ;  few  cases  come  under  our  care  in 
which  life  and  death  are  at  issue,  there- 
fore in  the  mind  of  the  average  person 
there  is  tlie  general  thought  that  den- 
tal diseases,  dental  accidents— anything 
in  relation  to  dentistry — k  seldom  or 
never  of  such  serious  import  as  to  in- 
volve life  or  death.  You  can  therefore 
readily  understand  why  the  public  looks 
on  us  in  the  many  ways  they  do. 

The  essayist  speaks  of  this  paper  that 
he  read  in  Boston  being  turned  over  to 
the  department  of  athletics  for  cfmsidera- 
tion.  I  wonder  if  a  medical  idea  coming 
before  the  school  board  in  Boston  would 
be  treated  in  a  like  manner.  I  wonder 
if  the  profession  of  medicine  would  al- 
low it  to  be  treated  in  that  way?  ^ 

Dr.  White  says  that  the  medical  men  i 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  make  proper 
examinations  with  regard  tq  the  teeth. 
This  is  the  vital  portion  of  his  essay.  I 
■wonder  how  many  men  present  have  said, 

am  a  part  of  the  medical  profession, 
dentistry  is  a  branch  of  the  medical  pro- 
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fesaion."  If  that  ia  true,  think  of  That  we 
are  doing.  If  a  man  Bays,  I  am  an  eye  or 
ear  specialist,  is  he  dissatisfied  with  the 
medical  inmector  calling  attention  to  the 
affections  of  the  eye  and  ear?  Ifwemain- 
taio  that  we  are  a  part  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession we  have  no  right,  in  my  mind,  to 
take  issue  with  the  medical  profession.  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  I  am  speaking  from  the 
stuidpoint  of  reason.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  maintain  that  we  are  a  fleparate 
and  distinct  profesaion,  we  have  the 
If^cal  right  to  appoint  dental  inspectors. 
If  yon  are  a  part  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion you  must  allow  the  medical  men  to 
call  attention  to  the  diseased  conditions 
of  the  teeth,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  going  astray  when  we  demand  in  a 
vast  majority  of  cases  that  we  shall  have 
the  recognition  that  will  grant  na  the 
pririlege  of  having  an  insp^or  examine 
the  teeth  of  the  people.  What  are  these 
diseased  conditions?  Suppose  a  child 
presented  to  a  medical  inspector  with 
carious  teeth,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
that  man  is  not  educated  enough  to 
record  the  fact  tibat  the  child  ia  aAected 
with  caries?  Snppose  tiie  child  has  an 
hypertrophied  condition  of  the  gums, 
cannot  the  medical  man  record  that  fact 
without  the  dentist  being  present?  I 
cannot  understand  why  we  object  to  these 
things.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  had  bet- 
ter stop  criticizing  the  various  towns  and 
cities  for  not  granting  the  special  privi- 
ly of  having  a  dentu  inspector. 

The  essayist  speaJcs  of  some  people  ask- 
ing what  the  dentist  expects  to  get  ont  of 
it.  I  wish  to  say  to  Dr.  White  tiiat  never 
has  a  man  occupied  any  extraordinary 
position  in  any  city  without  being  sub- 
ject to  criticism.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  criticism,  destructive  and  constnictive. 
Anybody  who  occupies  any  official  posi- 
tion must  be  a  peculiar  individual  if  he 
cannot  stand  a  certain  amount  of  criti- 
cism; that  is  a  part  of  human  nature. 
It  is  frequently  the  pHce  of  success. 

The  essayist  speaks  of  the  question  of 
vaccination  being  forced  on  the  public. 
True  enou]^,  but  Juat  tiiinJc  how  many 
years  ago  this  movement  started.  In  a 
few  ^ears  the  states  of  this  country  may 
require  dental  inspection  of  the  human 


mouth.  This  is  just  as  possible  and 
probable  as  in  the  case  of  vaccination. 

The  essayist  speaks  of  the  amount  of 
money  being  spent  in  Boston  to  introduce 
in  the  public  school  the  teaching  of  the 
Qaelic  language.  That  is  what  we  call 
class  interest.  It  is  just  the  same,  for 
instance,  as  if  some  other  nationality  en- 
forced the  teaching  of  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guage; it  is  sim^y  a  question  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
If  class  interest,'  then,  can  succeed  in  in- 
troducing the  study  of  the  Qaelic  lan- 
guage in  the  ed^ools,  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  I  were  a  Boston  man,  I  should  make 
an  effort  to  start  a  movement  in  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  dental  profession 
in  Boston  to  use  some  of  the  methods 
which  the  people  have  adopted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  languages.  We  are  too 
backward  in  putt^g  men  forward  to 
obtain  results.  We  expect  to  be  suc- 
cessful without  any  effort.  The  average 
practical  politician  is  not  interested  in 
the  abstract  things,  he  is  interested  in 
the  concrete,  and  the  concrete  represents 
to  him.  How  manv  votes  have  you  or  how 
many  people  are  back  of  you,  or  what  do 
you  represent  ?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  if  of  the  eighteen  hundred-odd  men 
practicing  dentistry  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts we  had  one  thousand  in  our 
society,  and  went  up  to  the  State-house 
to  ask  for  legislation,  we  should  not  re- 
ceive a  better  hearing  and  have  more  in- 
.fluence  than  if  we  had  tmly  a  couple 
of  hundred?  The  whole  trouble,  in  my 
opinion,  is  that  dentistry  is  not  organized. 
Intelligent  agitation  will  do  anything  of 
worth  in  this  world,  and  history  proves 
it.  What  we  need  is  organization  and 
intelligent  agitation. 

The  essayist  speaks  of  the  one  thou- 
sand requests  &at  were  made  of  him 
to  prepare  something  for  the  various 
journals.  That  only  illustrates  the  value 
of  the  dentist  using  the  public  press.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  the  average 
newspaper  seems  to  be  interested  in  ex- 
ploiting all  that  is  bad,  all  that  is  deplor- 
able. They  hire  m^  to  gather  scandal 
and  pay  them  big  salaries  for  it,  but 
how  many  newspapers  are  interested  to- 
day in  paying  an  ordinary  reporter  for 
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reporting  on  the  good  tbingB  in  life? 
That  is  the  condition  which  exists  in 
this  country  today,  and  most  everywhere 
— the  great  and  good  things  are  passed 
over,  and  no  interest  is  taken  in  them 
because  the  people  are  not  interested. 
That  ^ould  teach  us  that  if  we  had  a 
committee  of  the  National  Association 
empowered  to  prepare  and  circulate 
articles  of  benefit  to  the  public,  hundreds 
of  newspapers  would  be  glad  to  print 
them  provided  that  they  are  properly 
prepared  for  the  papers,  for  newspapers 
will  not  waste  their  tim^  in  delving  into 
complicated  matters  of  a  professional 
nature.  Then  why  not  take  advantage 
of  that  and  appoint  a  press  committee 
that  will  prepare  matter  of  such  a  chu*- 
acter  as  the  average  reader  will  be  in- 
terested in? 

This  all  leads,  in  my  opinion,  to  one 
great  thing,  and  that  is,  that  no  matter 
how  many  papers  we  may  write,  how 
many  essays  of  worl^  we  may  publish,  we 
are  confronted  by  the  general  conditions 
in  this  country.  We  may  take  for  instance 
the  problem  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  If  you  are  interested  in 
history  and  will  go  back  twenty-five  years 
and  see  what  the  profession  of  medicine 
represented  in  this  country  at  that  time, 
yon  will  be  astonished  to  find  that  as. a 
profession  they  amounted  to  very  little 
in  legislative  and  educational  matters,  or 
in  matters  of  general  interest  to  the  pub- 
lic. Why  ?  Because  they  were  not  organ- 
ized on  a  proper  basis.  Think  of  it, 
gentiemen.  We  are  forty  thousand  in 
number  in  the  United  States  and  we  have 
a  paltry  siz  hundred  men  in  the  National 
Association,  and  I  am  informed  that  of 
these  siz  hundred  only  four  hundred  are 
legitimate  members.  And  yet  we  expect 
to  educate  the  public ;  we  expect  to  legis- 
late for  the  army  and  navy!  If  there 
was  ever  an  important  lesson  taught,  it 
was  taught  this  afternoon  by  Senator 
Bulkeley  when  he  told  of  the  lack  of 
unanimity,  tiie  wont  of  organization  in 
our  profession.  Just  thiM  what  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  accom- 
plished in  the  last  few  years  with  regard 
to  the  important  Pure  Food  Act  This 
and  other  important  movements  eman- 


ated from  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation with  its  fifty  thousand  members, 
and  with  its  own  journal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  lame,  l^t 
we  are  weak ;  that  we  are  sayers  of  words 
and  not  doers  of  deeds.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  must  recoginze  the  ne- 
cessity of  electing  men  in  our  various 
q»ecialties  to  go  before  the  l^islatuiea, 
and  not  stand  back  and  think  that  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  to  us.  It  is  a 
question  of  organization,  a  question  of 
pushing  intelligent  men  to  the  front,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  these  intelligent  men  to 
labor  not  for  themselves  but  for  the  pro- 
fession. 

Dr.  N.  A.  Stanlbt,  New  ISedford, 
Moss.  The  subject  under  discussion  is 
one  of  the  most  important  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
demanding  our  attention  and  through  us 
it  will  reach  an  intelligent  public  and 
receive  its  deserved  support.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  as  many  of  you  know,  an  anti- 
tuberculosis exhibit  is  being  held  at  Fall 
Biver ;  among  the  exhibits  is  tliat  of  tiie 
Massachusetts  Hygiene  Council,  and  for 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  should 
have  had  the  exhibit  at  this  meeting. 
Here  is  an  object  lesson  that  the  people 
can  see.  The  question  of  introducing 
into  schools  the  subject  of  oral  hygiene 
is  one  that  is  bound  to  be  solved,  and  its 
solution  must  be  brought  about  largely  by 
the  dentists  in  the  community.  Physi- 
cians are  becoming  interested  in  this 
movement,  and  the  school  committees 
must  be  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  this  work. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  McManus  that 
we  must  work  indep^dently  of  the  physi- 
cian. We  must  work  in  conjunction  -with 
him,  and  there  should  be  no  dividing  line. 
The  physician  is  coming  to  recognize 
more  and  more  the  VBluable  work  the 
dentist  is  doing  in  oral  hygiene,  and  that 
he  is  a  powerful  ally  in  the  prevention 
of  disease.  To  get  down  to  practical  re- 
sults, the  public  is  becoming  more  in- 
terested in  this  question,  is  beginning  to 
recognize  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  and 
will  give  us  its  hearty  co-op^ation.  The 
question  is  how  the  work  is  to  be  carried 
on,  and  how  we  are  to  obtain  practical 
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resolta.  In  the  large  cities,  where  there 
are  dental  infirmariesj  the  matter  is 
comparatively  simple.  In  Brookline  the 
teeth  of  the  school  children  are  examined/ 
and  the  town  appropriates  a  certain  sum 
of  money  for  that  purpose.  The  children 
are  advised  to  consult  a  dentist  or  visit 
the  infirmary.  But  this  condition  does 
not  exist  in  the  smaller  cities.  In  most 
cities  6f  any  considerable  size  there  are 
h(»pital8,  and  the  medical  staff  can 
surely  be  interested  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  dental  cHnic  can  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  hospital  and  be  sup- 
ported by  the  people.  But  this  is  the 
proUian  that  confronts  ns  at  the  start: 
To  obtain  practical  results  we  must  get 
the  children  themselves  intemted  in  the 
care  of  their  mouths.  You  will  not  ac- 
complish much  by  simply  telling  them  to 
"rinse  their  moutiis."  You  must  interest 
them  in  the  subject  by  talking  with  them, 
by  explaining  ^e  benefits  to  be  derived 
'  from  a  clean,  healthy  mouth,  by  appeal- 
ing to  their  pride,  and  by  educating  them 
in  every  possible  way  to  a  realization  of 
the  importance  of  proper  care  of  their 
teeth. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Abbott,  Franklin,  Mass. 
I  wish  to  briefly  conunend  this  paper. 
Almost  every  paragraph  in  it  is  valuable 
and  worthy  of  all  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  easayiat  has  displayed ;  yet  I  wiah  to 
add  one  word  to  the  subject.  The  essay- 
ist spoke  of  antipathy  in  the  state  so- 
ciety; he  did  so  because  be  is  not  a 
member.  He  spoke  of  antipathy  in  the 
alumni  societies,  and  did  so  because  he 
is  not  a  member  of  a  dental  organization. 
In  r^iard  to  the  support  which  this 
movement  should  receive,  I  wish  to  say 
that  while  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  recent 
Bepublican  State  Convention  of  Massa- 
chusetts I  learned  the  importance  of 
organization.  It  is  often  necessary  to 
fight  single-handed,  but  as  a  rule  much 
more  is  accomplished  by  organization. 

I  have  never  found  imfriendliness 
among  dentists.  When  going  to  Phila- 
delphia as  a  student  I  received  the  great- 
est kindnera  and  many  favors  from  Dr. 
Kirk  and  others.  As  a  stranger  in  Bos- 
ton and  other  cities,  I  have  received  more 
courtesies  than  I  deserved  because  of 


anything  I  had  done.  When  Dr.  White's 
name  came  up  before  our  society  for 
membership  we  were  all  glad  to  have  him 
as  a  member.  Once  in  a  while  an  origin- 
ator stands  alone  and  fights  against 
organization,  but  I  believe  that  more  is 
accomplished  by  organization.  If  Dr. 
White  had  invented  oral  hygiene  it  might 
be  necessary  for  him  to  stand  al(me  and 
fight  for  it,  but  as  I  understand  it,  the 
American  Academy  of  Dental  Science, 
the  Harvard  Odontological  Society,  and 
the  Harvard  Alumni  Society  are  all  doing 
organized  work  along  this  line,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Boston  public  press  should  ask  by 
what  authority  he  speaks. 

Our  goal  must  be  reached  by  gradu- 
ally educating  the  puljlic  sentiment,  by 
each  dentist  speaking  to  his  patients,  by 
prominent  members  of  dental  organiza- 
tions speaking  to  public  gatherings,  by 
each  dentist  practicing  stwilization,  do- 
ing thorough  work,  recommending  clean- 
liness, exemplifying  cleanliness,  and  so 
systematizing  his  work  that  he  will  have 
time  for  all  these  better  things,  and  by 
making  himself  an  all-ronnd  man,  worthy 
of  the  respect  and  support  of  all  his  fel- 
low men  in  any  underfaiking  to  which  he 
turns  his  powers. 

Dr.  White  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  am  very  glad  that  my  paper  evoked 
such  a  favorable  discussion,  and  shidl  not 
take  much  of  your  time  in  closing  the 
same. 

Dr.  McManus  spoke  about  the  teachers 
in  the  primary  schools  instructing  chil- 
dren in  oral  cleanliness,  which  reminds 
me  of.  the  time  when  I  was  a  pupil  in 
the  primary  school.  One  teacher  used 
to  go  over  the  room  on  an  average  of 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  make  us 
all  place  our  hands  on  the  desk;  then 
she  would  look  at  our  finger-nails,  and 
during  the  week  she  would  lecture  for 
probably  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  on  the 
importutce  of  cleanliness.  After  find- 
ing a  dozen  or  more  children  with  dirty 
hands,  she  would  march  them  all  out  in 
the  corridor  and  make  them  wash  their 
bands.  A  short  while  ago  I  saw  this  same 
teacher,  and  her  mouth  presented  a  most 
foul,  filthy,  and  unwholesome  condition. 
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and  yet  she  was  all  the  time  talking  about 
cleanliness  in  the  school. 

Dr.  Flanagan  said  that  I  claimed 
the  teeth  to  be  of  more  importance  than 
the  eye  or  ear.  That  is  not  what  I  said. 
I  stated  that  teeth  are  of  more  impor- 
tance to  the  general  health  than  either 
the  eye  or  the  ear,  for  the  eye  or  the 
ear  only  affect  the  indiridnal  student^ 
while  a  single  nndean  month  may  viti- 
ate the  whole  atmosphere  of  a  school- 
room and  become  a  fruitfol  source  of  dis- 
ease. 

Dr.  Flanagan  also  said  that  this  peti- 
tion was  referred  to  the  department  of 
athletics.  In  reality  the  petition  was  re- 
ferred by  the  school  board  to  the  board 
of  superintendents  for  consideratiffli  and 
report,  and  at  the  meeting  of  February 
1908  they  reported  as  I  have  already 
mentioned  in  the  paper.  This  depart- 
ment of  physical  training  and  athletics 
is  a  newly  established  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system  in  Boston,  and  it  seems 
only  right  for  the  school  authorities  to 
consider  that  a  matter  coming  under  the 
direction  of  medical  supervision  should 
be  referred  to  that  department;  but  it 
was  in  this  department  that  the  move- 
ment received  its  first  serious  check  and 
this  is  as  probably  due  to  the  medical 
men  connected  witii  it.  As  I  said  in  the 
paper,  the  man  who  is  at  its  head  is  a 
physician  and  holds  the  position  of  direc- 
tor of  hygiene  in  the  Boston  public 
schools,  and  in  his  bands  the  mattev  is 
now  lying. 

One  of  the  speakers  brought  out  the 
question  of  co-operation  between  the  med- 
ical and  the  dental  professions.  I  be- 
lieve this  co-operation  to  be  essential,  but 
I  do  not  believe  in  letting  the  physician 
go  and  tell  the  people  that  dentists  do 
amount  to  a  little  after  all,  that  the 
question  of  oral  hygiene  is  important, 
and  to  advise  the  public  to  seek  the  den- 
tist when  work  of  this  kind  is  needed. 


I  believe  in  the  dentist  exploiting  his 
own  cause,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  when 
I  commenced  thu  wor^  the  Dental 
Hygiene  Council  was  not  in  existence;  it 
has  only  been  in  the  last  year  or  two  that 
the  Dental  Council  has  undertaken  any 
work  along  this  line.  Then,  ^rain,  I 
understand  that  the  Dental  Hygiou 
Council  was  formed  upon  the  auggestion 
of  a  physician — Dr.  William  Woodbury 
of  Boston.  He  is  responsible  for  tiw 
foundation  of  the  Dental  Hygiene  Coun- 
cil. Does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  physician 
were  telling  the  public  that  we  are  of 
some  little  importance?  Why  not  ex- 
ploit our  own  cause? 

Someone  spoke  of  my  not  being  a 
graduate  of  a  cdlege  or  something  to 
that  effect  I  am  a  graduate  of  a  col- 
lege; I  simply  made  the  remark  tiiat 
there  was  jealousy  between  the  two  col- 
leges in  the  New  England  states,  because 
when  I  invited  tiiem  to  join  in  this  move- 
ment I  was  met  with  answers  like  this: 
"I  cannot  give  up  my  time  to  this  work," 
or  "It  is  a  very  good  idea  and  surely 
should  go  through,  but  as  you  are  not  a 
graduate  of  my  college,  or  as  my  college 
is  doing  work  along  this  line,  I  cannot 
sign  your  petition." 

I  have  covered,  I  think,  everything  that 
has  been  brought  out  in  the  discussion, 
and  I  shall  close  by  saying  that  the  last 
word  will  not  be  said  on  tiiis  subject 
until  every  child  in  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  civilized  world  has  re- 
ceived the  enormous  benefits  of  dental 
examinations  and  of  instruction  in  oral 
hygiene;  until  that  is  accomplished  we 
should  not  lose  courage,  but  press  for- 
ward until  victory  is  perched  on  our  ban- 
ners. True  is  tiie  motto,  "Keep  pure  the 
month,  the  gateway  of  lifel" 

The  association  then  adjourned  until 
the  evening  session. 

{To  be  eontbiiud.) 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


BEKTI8TBT  AKX>  TUBEBCUIiOSIS. 

Itx  the  present  active  crusade  against  tuberculosis  and  the 
spleudid  popular  educational  movement  that  is  bringing  a  knowl- 
edge of  practical  preventive  measures  directly  to  the  public  mind, 
the  dearth  of  instruction  as  to  the  important  part  played  by  oral 
conditions  in  connection  with  tubercular  infection  is  conspicuous. 
Medical  inspection  of  school  children  is  being  more  generally  pro- 
vided for  and  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  its  incipiency  are 
being  isolated  and  put  under  appropriate  treatment,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  near  future  practically  all  cases  will  be  recog- 
nized and  not  only  be  placed  under  conditions  that  will  eliminate 
them  as  factors  of  danger  to  non-infected  children,  but  that  they 
will  be  given  such  treatment  as  will  tend  to  their  restoration  to 
normal  health. 
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This  phase  of  the  work,  however,  deals  only  with  established 
cases  of  infection  in  which  the  disease  is  already  manifest.  The 
prophylactic  aspect  of  the  question  is  receiving  a  fair  amount  of 
consideration,  and  practical  attention  in  the  way  of  improvement 
of  hygienic  conditions  in  schoolrooms,  a  better  and  more  frequent 
fresh-air  supply,  pure  drinking-water,  etc. ;  but  when  all  these 
features  have  been  attended  to,  it  still  remains  the  fact  that  if  an 
intelligent  and  expert  examination  of  the  mouths  of  children  in 
the  average  public  school  were  made,  it  would  be  found  that  from 
75  to  95  per  cent,  were  in  need  of  the  services  of  a  dentist  for 
the  treatment  of  caries  or  other  dental  disorders,  and*  still  further, 
that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  mouths  would  be  in  an  unhygienic 
condition  from  lack  of  ordinary  personal  care. 

Every  dentist  knows  and  every  physician  ought  to  know  that 
the  human  mouth  in  an  unhygienic  condition  due  to  lack  of  pe^ 
sonal  cleanliness  is  an  incubator  of  pathogenic  germs,  and  that  even 
in  an  ideally  clean  condition  it  is  the  portal  of  entry  for  nearly  all 
the  disease-producing  germs  that  infect  the  organism  in  various 
ways.  It  has  been  scientifically  demonstrated  that  many  patho- 
genic germs  are  constant  inhabitants  of  the  human  mouth,  that 
the  tubercle  baxiillus  in  very  many  instances  is  found  among  the 
bacteria  of  the  mouth,  that  invasion  by  the  tubercle  bacillus  takes 
place  via  the  oral  cavity,  finding  a  lodgment  in  the  lungs  by  the 
act  of  inspiration  or  an  avenue  of  entrance  into  the  tissues  and 
circulation  via  the  pulp-canals  of  carious  teeth,  producing  en  route 
tubercular  infection  of  the  cervical  l3rmphatics  and  destructive  in- 
flammatory reactions  in  the  jaw-bones. 

With  these  data  demonstrated  beyond  scientific  peradventure, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  medical  inspection  which  deals  only 
with  the  isolation  and  treatment  of  established  cases  among  school 
children  is  attacking  the  problem  after  the  damage  has  been  done. 
It  does  not  go  &r  enough  back  to  reach  the'  origin  of  the  trouble. 
Infected  saliva  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  may  become  a 
vehicle  of  contagion  among  school  children  should  be  taken  under 
consideration,  and  in  connection  with  the  anti-tuberculosis  crusade 
there  should  be  instituted  a  campaign  of  education  for  securing  a 
general  condition  of  oral  cleanliness  and  dental  health.  Either 
school  medical  inspectors  should  be  educated  in  the  diagnosis  of 
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oral  conditions,  or  trained  dental  specialists  who  are  so  educated 
should  be  appointed  to  look  after  this  prolific  source  of  danger 
to  the  public  health. 


ANOTHER  CHIiOBOFORtf  FATAIiITY. 

The  FredefTvik  News,  of  Frederick,  Md.,  for  February  24,  1909, 
publishes  an  account  of  the  death  of  a  patient,  a  woman  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  who  expired  suddenly  in  a  dentist's  chair 
while  undergoing  an  operation  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  under 
chloroform  narcosis. 

We  had  supposed  that  the  danger  of  using  chloroform  as  a 
general  anesthetic  for  the  operation  of  tooth-extraction  was  suffi- 
ciently well  known,  and  that  the  record  of  chloroform  fatalities 
in  the  dental  operating  chair  was  sufficiently  large,  to  have  pre- 
vented a  further  repetition  of  the  foolhardiness  of  using  chloro- 
form under  these  circumstances. 

When  the  "bad  record  of  chloroform  anesthesia  for  dental 
operations  is  considered  on  the  one  hand,  and  when  the  practical 
safety  of  nitrous  oxid  is  considered  on  the  other  hand,  the  use 
of  chloroform  anesthesia  in  dentistry  seems  inexcusable.  The  fact 
that  the  anesthetic  in  the  Frederick  case  was  administered  by  a 
physician  simply  shifts  the  responsibility,  but  does  not  in  the 
shghtest  degree  mitigate  it. 


REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  DENTAL  LITERATURE. 


[DeutiA*  ZaktUtnstUolie  Woohsntakr^,  Sept 
10.  1908.] 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ARTIFICIAL  HY- 
FEREBflA  IN  DENTISTRT.  Br  Db.  Fbtd, 
Haichdbo. 

Every  pathological  condition  lets  to  voric 
eartain  reactioaary  inner  foreeB  of  the  or- 
ganiim  which  tend  toward  natural  cure.  This 
reei^itiim  haa  led  Bier  to  hia  doetrine  of 


employing  artificial  hyperemia  as  a  thera- 
peutic agent.  The  author  iuTestigatea  the 
practical  uaefulneaa  of  this  mettiDd  for  den- 
tiatry. 

The  strong  aetive  hyperemia  vliieh  followa 
the  application  of  the  auprarenal  preparatitma 
involves  dangers  which  are  to  be  considered 

especially  in  their  use  in  painless  operative 
dentistiy.  If  an  injection  is  made  in  order 
to  painlessly  excavate  a  tooth  with  vital 
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pulp,  iBcliemja  of  the  pulp  will  follow.  ThiH 
ischemia  of  short  duration  inToIves  very 
little  danger.  As  soon  as  the  inflaenee  of 
the  anesthetic  ceases,  faowerer,  strong  arte- 
rial hyperemia  follows.  In  other  parts  of  the 
human  body  these  disturbanees  of  dreulation 
are  balanced  by  th«  immediate  forrnkticm  ot 
collateral  paths.  This  is  impossible— or  poa- 
sible  to  only  a  minute  degree — with  the  pulp 
that  is  inclosed  by  rigid  walls  and  only 
communicates  with  the  system  by  way  of  the 
narrow  apex.  Hie  swelling  due  to  hyperemia, 
however,  produoes  a  strangulation  at  the 
apex,  the  resnlt  being  a  oontractton  of  the 
venous  system  and  a  passive  oongestive  1^- 
peremia.  This  is  very  apt  to  bring  about 
the  dqieneration  of  the  pulp,  which  is  not 
capable  of  dilatation.  This  seems  a  strong 
argument  against  the  use  of  local  anesthetica 
for  the  painless  preparation  of  vital  teeth. 
The  evil  effects  are  noticeable  only  after  some 
time,  and  are  proportionate  to  the  widtti  of 
the  foramina.  Nevsrtheless,  the  oontra-iU' 
dieations  are  greater  than  the  indications, 
for  the  greater  the  degree  of  painlessness, 
the  greater  the  duger  for  the  viUlily  of 
the  pulp. 

Active  arterial  hyperenua  by  means  of  hot 
and  moist  poultices  in  some  cases  of  perios- 
titis, by  the  application  of  ioe  or  the  injeo* 
tion  of  adrenalin  or  similar  preparations  in 
some  oases  of  periodtmtitis,  has  led  to  vwy 
favorable  results.  Of  greater  importance 
than  the  arterial  hyperemia  in  its  relation 
to  dental  practice,  is  the  passive  or  so- 
called  congestive  hyperemia,  which  takes 
place  naturally  in  every  inflammation.  In 
order  to  produce  a  congestion  of  the  blood 
in  ik»  head,  a  rubber  bandage  of  3  em.  width 
in  adults,  of  2  cm.  width  in  infants  is  used. 
This  bandage  is  applied,  according  to  Bier, 
In  such  a  way  that  only  the  thin-walled  veins 
are  compressed,  while  the  strong-walled  ar- 
teries are  compressed  little  or  not  at  all. 
The  bandage  is  applied  below  the  larynx,  and 
tightened  imtil  the  feoe  appears  slightly 
bluidi  red  and  eomewhat  bloated.  In  daitiJ 
practice  an  application  of  from  eifj^t  to  tea 
hours  is  sufficient.  Bier  was  especially  suc- 
cessful in  serious  cases  of  parulis.  Congestive 
hyperemia  is  not  indicated  in  acute  and  sub- 
acute periodontitis  nor  in  chronic  periodon- 
titis, where  the  tooth  is  to  be  preserved. 

After  an  extraction  the  congestive  hyper- 


emia will  successfully  prevent  osteitis  or  os- 
teomyelitis. Especially  in  serious  osteitis, 
which  often  causes  inaufferable  pain,  the 
hyperemia  will  alleviate  the  pain.  Lax|S 
abscesses  and  cysts  in  the  maxilhe,  also  casts 
of  alveolar  trejdiining  or  resection  of  the  apex 
of  the  root,  heal  much  more  readily  after  ths 
operation  under  the  an^Ucation  oi  the  con- 
gestive bandage. 

Another  means  of  producing  oongestive 
hyperemia  consists  in  the  use  of  a  suction  ap 
paratus  with  purely  local  action.  A  large, 
very  tight  aqtirator  glass  syringe  is  fitted 
wiHi  a  thick  short  ruUwr  hose  to  which  a  cap 
or  hemisphere  of  hard  rubber  with  mouthpiece 
is  attached  means  of  soft  rubber.  These 
suction  cups  may  be  made  to  fit  individual 
cases.  In  case  of  an  abscess  the  suction  cup  is 
pressed  tightly  upon  the  gingivte  around  the 
abscess,  and  the  rod  is  slowly  drawn  ap. 
After  a  sufficient  vacuum  is  established  ths 
secretion  will  be  seen  rising  in  the  piston. 
'Eha  inflosnce  of  the  snotion  apparatna  is 
maintained  until  blood  oi  lif^ter  color  ap- 
pears. The  apparatus  is  released  by  pressing 
the  rod  slightly  downward.  ^Diis  method  of 
treatment  is  favorably  indicated  if  an  abscess 
exists  at  the  apex  of  the  root  with  a  flstnhi, 
also  in  small  fistuUe  such  as  remain  after 
extractions  owing  to  irritatifm  from  small 
splinters  of  bone.  Larger  cups  may  render 
good  service  in  chronic  thlekening  of  the  peri- 
osteum with  voluminous  increase  of  haue, 
which  sometimes  persists,  especially  in  the 
mandible,  after  extractions,  m  aecoont  <d  se- 
rious periodontitis. 

The  action  of  tincture  of  iodin  and  of  Uw 
ether  spn^  in  periodontitis  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  production  of  an  inflammatory  hyper 
emia  of  the  epithelial  or  mueous  layer  irifli 
alight  anemia  of  the  lower  tisanes.  This 
anemia  is  followed  by  a  gradual  hyperemia 
with  resorbing  action.  The  alleviating  actiOB 
of  iodin,  then,  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  derisr 
tion  of  the  blood  supply. 

The  whole  therapeutic  principle  of  hyper- 
emia is  based  on  the  following  acheme:  (1) 
Primary  hyperemia — (a)  arterial,  (b)  venous. 
(2)  Secondary  hyperemia — (a)  arterial,  (b) 
venous. 

Arterial  primary  hyperemia  is  produced 
naturally  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  of 
heat  or  similar  factors,  and  primary  venous 
hyperemia  by  inflammationa.  Artificially,  pri- 
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wATj  arterial  hyperemia  can  be  produced  by 
hoi  air,  etc,  primary  Tenons  hyperemia  by 
mrtifleial  congestion.  Secondary  arterial  hy- 
peremia Bpontaneously  follows  preceding 
ischemia  of  some  portion,  produced  by  the  con- 
gestive bandage  or  by  injection  of  a  supra- 
renal preparation.  Secondary  venous  hyper- 
emia is  a  consequence  of  secondary  arterial 
hyperemia  in  organs  which  do  not  permit  of  a 
rapid  balanoe  of  eircnlatlon,  each  as  the  pulp. 
Artificially,  seoondary  hyperemia  is  produced 
by  canterantSf  whose  applieation  iuTolves  the 
transition  of  arterial  into  venous  hyperemia, 

[l/Oiontoloffie,  Fari^  November  80,  1908.] 

APPAREXTLY  SPONTANEOUS  GAN- 
GRENE OF  THE  DENTAL  PULP  AND 
ITS  COMPLICATIONS.  Bt  Db.  Aitdb1£ 
Joasu. 

Although  dental  »ries  is  the  most  oommon 
way  by  which  pathogenic  micro-organiBms 
penetrate  into  the  pulp,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  production  of  gangrene.  If  the  pulp 
is  destroyed  by  a  mechanical,  physical  or 
ebemical  agent  aided  by  a  pre-existing  lesion 
•neh  as  caries  or  abrasion,  tha  gangrene  will 
not  pass  unnoticed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
destnietion  of  the  pulp  seems  spontaneous 
when  it  is  due  to  an  indirect  cause  such  as 
faulty  circulation,  nervous  trouble  or  alter- 
ation of  the  blood.  The  pulp  being  a  terminal 
organ,  the  destruction  of  the  root-artery  pro- 
duces gangrene,  there  being  no  collateral 
channel  which  would  balance  circulation. 
This  fact  is  evident  in  a  single-rooted  tooth. 
In  multi-rooted  teeth  in  which  the  pulp  is 
vascularly  irrigated  by  several  branches,  these 
complement  one  another  unless  the  pulp  be 
affected  in  its  entirety.  The  term  "dead 
tooth"  is  incorrect  even  if  applied  to  a  tooth 
whose  pulp  has  lost  its  vitality,  sinoe  the 
eementum  still  receives  its  vascularizaticm 
meaiis  of  the  pericemental  membrane.  This 
explains  the  solidity  with  which  sudi  pulpless 
teeth  remain  implanted,  preserving  normal 
articulation. 

In  the  etiology  of  apparently  spontaneous 
gangrene  of  the  pulp  purely  dental  causes, 
causes  of  environment,  and  general  causes 
must  be  distingoiahed.  Dental  traumatism 
is  by  the  most  frequent  and  most  varied. 
If  the  traumatism  is  ringle,  it  must  be  of 
aufBelent  violence.  This  is  often  observed  in 
children  after  falling  or  being  struck  on  the 
jOL.  II. — 30. 


diin,  or  after  suddenly  and  violently  biting 
on  a  hard  body  held  in  the  mouth.  Bepeated 
though  minimal  traumatism  may  also  eause 
the  destruction  of  tiie  pulp.  This  is  often 
noted  in  seamstresses  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  biting  thread,  in  persons  who  habitually 
grind  their  teeth,  in  patients  with  faulty  ar- 
ticulation, etc.  Traumatism  is  sometimes  to 
be  ascribed  to  dental  treatment  such  as  rapid 
temporary  separation,  shock  from  extraction 
of  a  neighboring  tooth,  rq[alating  appliances* 
crowns  fitted  on  vital  teeth  with  unperfeet 
articulation.  The  destruction  of  the  pulp  in 
these  cases  is  to  be  attributed  either  to  a 
rupture  of  the  vascular  pedicle  or  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  periapical  arthritis,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  vascular  bundle  is  stran- 
gled in  the  apical  foramen  and  becomes  oblit- 
erated by  thrombosia.  Faulty  circulation  in 
certain  cases  of  hyperealclfleation  or  calcare- 
ous nodules  may  have  the  same  destmctive 
effect. 

Among  the  causes  from  environment  we  find 
traumatism  of  the  face,  fractures  of  the  max- 
illa, certain  surgical  traiunatisms  occurring 
during  surgical  operations,  for  instance,  the 
curette  striking  the  dental  vessels  during  rad- 
ical treatment  of  ainnsitis.  Tumors  may  also 
act  destructively  1^  compression  or  propaga- 
tion. Purulent  accumulations  originating  In 
the  neighboring  alveolus  or  in  the  sinus  may 
obliterate  the  bloodvessels  of  the  root  or 
produce  their  destruction  by  septic  throm- 
bosis.  This  may  occur  in  consequence  of  Slve- 
olar  inoculation  by  a  foreign  body,  tooth- 
picks, hair  from  a  tooth-bruah,  or  a  fish-bone. 

In  regard  to  general  causes  of  gangrene  of 
the  pulp  due  to  nervous  troubles  and  altera- 
tions of  the  blood,  the  etiology  requires  further 
investigation.  If  trophic  disturbances  in  the 
proximity  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  diminish 
the  resistance  of  the  gingiva,  infection  may 
set  in,  which  in  conjunction  with  other  nerv- 
ous trouble  may  become  fatal  to  the  pulp. 
The  direct  bearing  of  infectious  diseases  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  pulp  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently proved,  yet  the  indirect  influence  of 
nervous  troubles,  intoxications,  infectious  or 
diathetic  diseases  is  not  to  be  denied. 

Oangrene  of  the  pulp  occurs  most  frequently 
in  adolescence  from  the  eruption  of  the  per- 
manent teeth  on  to  the  sixteenth  or  eighteenth 
year.  At  that  period  the  destruction  of  the 
pulp  arrests  tiie  calcification  of  the  tooth; 
often  the  root  is  not  yet  perfectly  formed. 
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The  multi-rooted  teeth  are  rarely  affected; 
the  single-rooted  teeth  in  order  of  the  fre- 
quency  of  this  affection  are  the  lower  in- 
cisors, the  upper  ineisora,  and  the  canines. 
Frequently  several  teeth  in  the  mouth  present 
dead  pulps  owing  to  the  ezternal  or  internal 
influences  to  which  they  have  been  simulta- 
neously exposed.  Yet  their  symptoms  may  be 
different  and  render  difficult  the  diagnosis 
of  the  tooth  responsible  for  a  eompUeation. 
Such  complications  arise  in  oonaequenea  of 
infection.  The  pathogenic  germs  must  neces- 
sarily penetrate  the  apparently  intact  hard 
portions  of  the  tooth  in  solutions  of  micro- 
scopic continuity.  Enamel  Assures,  minute 
fractures,  cracks,  erosion,  abrasion  or  por- 
tions of  the  neck  which  are  denuded  of  enamel 
offer  an  entrance  to  the  micro-organisms, 
which,  after  penetrating  into  the  interglob- 
ular spaces  of  Czermak,  enter  the  ivory 
tubules  emp^  of  Tomes  fibers  and  readi  the 
pulp-chamber.  Contamination  by  way  of  iho 
apical  foramen  or  infection  of  central  origin 
is  doubtful. 

The  infection  of  the  pulp  does  not  neces- 
sarily produce  complications.  The  germs  seem 
to  be  attenuated  in  the  pulp  and  do  not 
exert' themaelvBs  sometimes  imtil  very  many 
years  after  its  mortlfteation.  Accidents  occur 
owing  to  an  increase  of  the  virulence  of  the 
microbes  or  owing  to  a  diminution  of  the 
resistive  forces  of  the  organism.  Local  irri- 
tation or  such  general  alterations  as  pro- 
duced by  grippe,  typhoid  fever,  rheumatism, 
pxegnam^,  menstrual  periods,  overexertion  or 
oold  may  give  rise  to  complications. 

The  primordial  complication  is  aJveolo- 
dental  arthritis,  often  accompanied  by  rare- 
facient  eementitis.  All  the  complications  of 
infectious  penetrating  caries  may  ensue, 
with  the  only  difference  that  the  tooth  is  not 
carious,  which  condition  often  leads  to  faulty 
diagnosis.  The  symptoms,  altiiougb  th^  are 
not  infallible,  consist  in  discoloration,  opa- 
city of  an  area  sumranded  by  the  lighter  zone 
formed  by  the  solid  walls  of  the  tooth  and 
forming  the  shape  of  a  U  open  toward  the 
root,  and  a  dull  sound  upon  percussion.  If 
these  symptoms  fail,  the  sensitivity  of  the 
dentin  is  tested  by  thermo-cautery  or  by  ap- 
plying ethyl  chlorid  spray  on  a  pellet  of 
cotton.  If  there  is  still  any  doubt,  an  ex- 
ploration pit  ia  burred  which,  if  there  is  any 
sensitivity,  is  filled  again.  If  the  pulp  is  dead 


the  tooth  is  insensitive,  and  a  nauseating 
odor  is  perceptible  upon  perforation  oi  tbi 
pulp-chamber. 

Even  after  this  test  tjw  diagnosis  may  not 
yet  be  cmnplete  as  to  which  tooth  ia  eauaiag 
the  complication,  if  there  are  several  detd 
teetii  in  the  mouth.  Therefore  the  seat  of 
pain  is  to  be  located  by  percussion,  sod 
symptoms  such  as  abnormal  mobility  of  the 
tootli,  arthritic  signs,  dental  crepitation  musl 
be  observed,  and  in  case  of  a  fistula  retro- 
grade exptoration  of  the  responsible  root  aaJ 
injection  of  liquid  must  be  resorted  to. 

Ihe  prognosis  of  gangrene  of  the  pulp  ii 
favorable,  except  that  the  tooth  is  arrested 
in  its  calcification,  becomes  friable,  and  ia 
handicapped  in  its  vital  resistance  to  infec- 
tion and  caries.  In  order  to  preclude  pos- 
sible complications,  the  pulp-chamber  should 
always  be  cleaned,  and  eventually  the  tooth 
bleached  for  esthetic  reasons.  As  a  mle  the 
opening,  cleaning  sterilizing  and  filling  of 
the  root-canal  and  tooth  will  rapidly  effect 
a  cure  in  case  of  neuralgia,  ad^tis,  active 
congestion,  abscess  or  fistula.  In  long-estid»- 
lished  cases,  where  an  apical  seat  of  infeetion 
exists,  curetting  is  indicated  to  promote  cica- 
trization or  resection  of  the  ape^  Extrae- 
tion  should  only  be  omBidered  as  the  voy 
last  resort,  especially  since  the  teeth  most 
generally  affected  are  important  for  masti- 
cation, pbonatton,  and  facial  beauty. 

IDeuttehe  ZahnSmtliche  Woohmaeltrift, 
Munich,  January  30,  1909.] 

RESULTS   OF   DENTAL  EXAMINATION 
AND  TREATMENT  OF  TUBERCIJLOUS 
CHILDREN.   Br  Ite.  O.  WKnwnf*Tnr  ahs 
Ds.  Ed.  Litbowsei,  Bebzjn. 
There  is  no  disease  in  which  healthy  and 
clean  conditions  of  the  mouth  are  of  such 
vital  importance  as  in  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs.    Correct  breathing  and  correct  diew- 
ing  require  special  attention  in  tuberenlcnu, 
scrofulous,  and  rhachitic  children,  since  their 
weakened  organisms  are  very  ansceptibls  to  '■ 
intruding   bacteria.     Tubercle   bacilli   am  ' 
found  in  carious  cavities,  and  it  baa  been 
proved  that  especially  unclean  portions  of  the 
mouth  constitute  a  portal  of  entrance  for  the 
tubercular  poison.    Partsch  of  Breslau  re-  ; 
ports  a  case  of  grave  tuberculosis  caused  by  a  | 
carious  tooth  with  such  acute  inflammation  of  j 
the  lymphatic  vessels  that  an  operation  be-  I 
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cmmc  neecMMy.  Alio  mai^  eases  of  tubenm- 
loni  infection  my  of  the  mWeoli  hftve  been 
reeorded.  ThsM  ud  the  ftuthor^  own  obaer- 
Tations  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  den- 
tal caries  is  responsible  for  many  cases  of 
tuberculosis.  Tuberculous  tumors  situated 
opposite  carious  teeth  resist  every  treatment, 
until  the  carious  teeth  ars  repaired  or  ex- 
tracted. Long-established  lymphatic  swellings 
mlsD  will  generally  not  yield  tinUl  the  eariont 
teeth  are  treated. 

All  the  generous  efforts  of  charitable  and 
pablio  institutions  for  the  cure  or  prevention 
of  tuberculosis  are  of  no  avail  unless  the 
canees  of  the  disease  are  removed,  and  anxtng 
the  most  dangerous  causes  are  beyond  doubt 
defisGtiTe  teeth  and  nnhyg^enio  oral  condiUcnu 
which  eocist  especial^  in  children.  No  child 
can  thrive,  despite  the  best  of  care,  if  its 
mouth  contains  bad  teeth  and  suppurating 
roots,  ^e  infectious  micro-organisms  of  the 
oral  cavity,  the  products  of  putrefaction  in 
carious  cavities,  and  suppurative  secretions 
from  bad  roots  make  havoc  not  only  of  the 
individnal  affected  hut  also  of  his  fbllowmen; 
for  owii^  to  these  pathological  conditions, 
baeiUi,  pna  genns  and  soptie  puticles  are 
thrown  out  with  the  expiration  and  the 
saliva  in  speaking,  singing,  or  crying,  and 
communicated  to  the  environment,  endanger- 
ing, especially,  predisposed  people.  For  this 
reason  many  sanitariums  only  i^oeive  jta- 
tients  with  well-eared-for  teeth,  maintaining 
fliat  fmly  a  body  protected  1^  healtl^  intake 
at  food  is  able  to  withrtand  the  <niset  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

The  first  institution  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculous  children  to  devote  attention  to 
the  dental  treatment  of  its  inmates,  is  the 
Red  Cross  Sanitarium  at  Hohenlychra,  where 
the  authors  have  eolleoted  thtir  statistics  for 
the  year  of  1908.  Of  about  1000  ehlldran 
admitted  62  per  cent,  were  girls,  38  per  cent. 
hujn.  Host  of  these  ehildren  came  from  large 
cities — Berlin  and  Hamburg.  The  age  of  the 
young  patients  was  from  five  to  sixteen  years. 
In  these  1000  children  examined,  6662  teeth 
were  b^ond  repair,  not  counting  the  carious 
teeth  that  could  be  saved,  of  which  3600  were 
found  in  about  600  girls,  1760  in  about  360 
iM^a.  In  the  disedsed  permanent  as  well  as 
deciduous  molars  frequently  a  broad  circum- 
scribed field  of  caries  was  fbund  tt^ther  with 
a  greenish,  viscous  deposit,  which  is  only 
found  in  tuberculous  children.  A  great  many 


irregularities  and  anomalies  of  occlusion  and 
of  the  teeth  were  found,  in  the  hoys  about  180, 
in  the  girls  about  20S  anomalies.  Of  pro- 
nounced rbachitic  distortions  of  the  maxillx 
and  teeth  70  were  present  in  boys,  88  in  girls. 
V-shaped  and  prognathous  jaws  were  observed 
in  61  bc^s  and  66  girls,  protrusion  of  the 
mandible  in  8  boys  and  IS  girls,  diastema  in 
24  hoyt  and  29  girls.  Kumerous  other  anom- 
alies obserTOd  consisted  in  supernumerary 
teeth,  absence,  rotation  and  retention  of  teeth. 
Especially  retention  of  the  upper  lateral  and 
canine  was  frequency  noted  in  tubsrculo- 
rhachitic  children. 

For  treatment,  775  teeth  were  extracted  in 
660  children,  84  under  local  anesthesia;  60 
teeth,  incisors  and  canines,  were  treated  and 
filled.  For  preservation  of  the  bicuspids  and 
molars  frequently  silver  nitrate  was  applied. 
In  6  children,  3  boys  and  2  girls,  more  se- 
rious operative  treatment  was  necessary  for 
the  extirpation  of  epulids  and  large  ab- 
scesses. In  all  children,  after  the  extractitm 
of  decayed  and  painful  teeth  and  roots,  au 
increase  in  appetite  and  weij^t  was  observed. 
These  necsBsarily  limited  observations  fur- 
nish convincing  proof  that,  in  the  future,  reg- 
ular methodic  dental  treatmmt  must  go  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  medicinal  treataient  of  tu- 
berculosis. 

[La  Laboratoire  et  le  Progrit  Dentaire,  Paris, 

December  13,  1908.] 
FILLINGS,  INLAYS,  AND  OOLD  CROWNS 
WITH  SAFETY  CANALS.    Bt  Db.  H. 

L£0BIt-DOBKZ. 

The  author  su^^ts  a  precautionary  method 
for  the  possible  recurrence  of  infection  in 
teeth  with  caries  of  the  fourth  degree.  His 
method  is  designed  to  afford  access  to  the 
root-canals  of  a  tooth  that  has  been  filled 
with  a  gold  inlay,  with  tin,  or  amalgam,  or 
that  has  been  crowned,  without  having  to  re- 
move the  entire  filling.  In  fillings  he  simply 
burs  canals  which  would  approximately  cor-, 
respond  to  the  natural  internal  anatomy  of 
the  tooth,  without,  of  course,  letting  these 
canals  come  so  near  the  masticating  surface 
as  to  impair  the  durability  of  the  filling.  If 
the  tooth  becomes  inYeeted,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  penetrate  with  a  bur  through  the 
upper  layer  of  the  filling  to  the  opening  of 
the  safety  canals,  which  are  filled  with  gutta- 
percha before  the  final  finishing  of  the  fill- 
ing. 
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For  gold  inlays,  two  sU^tly  oom-diaped 
pivoU  of  annealed  iron  an  loosely  inserted 
into  the  root^nale  bo  that  th^  oome  within 
about  one  millimeter  of  the  masticating  sur- 
face of  the  future  inlay;  the  wax  impression 
is  taken,  and  the  wax  model  and  pivots  are  in- 
vested together.  After  the  casting,  these 
pivots  are  removed  from  the  inlay,  leaving 
safety  canals,  which  are  filled  with  gutta- 
percha before  the  inlay  is  definitely  seated 
in  the  cavity. 

For  gold  crowns  small  plaiinmn  tubes  are 
introduced  into  the  root-canals,  which  are 
filled  with  gutta-percha,  so  that  they  come 
within  about  one  and  a  half  millimeter  of 
•the  masticating  surface.  These  tubes  are  like- 
wise filled  with  gutta-percha,  and  held  in 
place  by  a  cement  fllUng  over  which  tha 
crown  is  fitted.  This  simple  metitod  will  ap- 
peal to  the  legion  of  operators  who  do  not 
consider  themselves  infallible  in  preraiting 
post-operative  accidents  in  cases  of  caries  of 
the  fourth  degree.  With  screw  burs  it  will 
be  easy  to  remove  the  gutta-percha  from  the 
artificial  and  the  natural  canals,  and  to  dis- 
infect by  innifflatioa  of  o^gen  charged  with 
an  a^ropriate  medicament  or  to  establish 
disinfectant  drainage. 

[Rmtu  IntemaUonale  de  ProtMae  Dentmre, 

Paris,  October  1908.] 
HEMOSTASIA  IN  DEl^TISTRY  BY  MEANS 

OF  RUBBER  PROSTHESIS.  Bt  L.  Jolt. 

Hemorrhage  in  a  patient  with  hemophilia 
is  difileult  to  stop  with  medloaments;  com- 
pression  is  sometimes  diffieutt  to  apply,  and 
the  tampon  is  not  practicable  in  many  fields 
of  operation.  The  application  of  caustics  re- 
tards the  cicatriEfttion,  and  the  physical  de- 
pression and  the  moral  effect  of  hKoorrhage 
on  the  patient  render  the  hemostatic  prop- 
erties of  a  rubber  prosthesis  doubly  welcome. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  dental  operation 
be  that  produces  hemorrhage,  the  vulcanite 
plate  is  constructed  so  as  to  cover  the  hemor- 
rhagic field.  In  case  of  hemorrhage  follow- 
ing extraction,  if  there  are  any  neighboring 
teeth  left,  two  22-gage  German  silver  wires 
are  soldered  in  X  form,  and  the  ends  are 
bent  so  as  to  embrace  in  hook  form  the  re- 
maining teeth.  A  pellet  of  softened  dental 
wax  is  applied  on  the  wire,  placed  in  the 
mouth  and  fashioned  with  the  finger  under 
strong  pressure  so  that  a  plate  entirely  cov- 


ering the  Add  of  operation  ia  seenred.  While 
this  will  afford  temporary  hemostasia,  the 
bite  is  taken  by  asking  the  patient  to  doss 

his  teeth.  In  order  to  prevent  him  from  bit^ 
ing  on  the  hemorrhagic  spot,  a  folded  viut- 
ing  card  is  interposed  between  the  teeth.  Hm 
assistant  having  prepared  the  plaster,  the  wax 
is .  invested  and  'the  rubber  packed.  After 
Tuloanixing,  the  plate  is  finished  and  put  to 
place.  If  greater  pressure  from  the  articula- 
tion is  required,  it  wiU  suffice  to  interpose 
several  thicknesses  Of  antiseptic  gauze  be 
tween  the  wound  and  the  plate.  The  making 
of  the  apparatus,  which,  of  course,  is  not  sa 
carefully  executed  as  a  permanent  plate, 
should  not  take  more  than  an  hour  and  a 
half.  In  difficult  cases  it  may  be  advisable 
to  take  an  impression*  which  will  act  as  a 
temporary  hemostatio.  It  is  Imperative  to 
take  an  impression  if  the  hemorrhage  is  lo- 
cated in  the  palatal  region,  because  for  tiw 
sake  of  retention  the  plate  must  cover  the 
entire  surface  of  the  vault.  In  one  ease  of 
very  serious  hemorrhage  after  the  removal 
of  an  absoess  im  the  palate,  due  to  an  upper 
left  lateral  ineistn',  the  author  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  a  rubber  prosthesis  after  every  other 
means  of  hemostasia  had  absidntely  failed. 
Such  palatal  hemorrhages  are  very  rare,  yet 
the  treatment  suggested  seems  to  be  most 
rational,  since  it  is  impossible  to  have  the 
patient  keep  his  mouth  open  for  several 
hours  and  tampon  himself  holding  his 
finger  in  his  mouth.  After  having  exhansted 
all  other  means  of  hemostasia  the  dentist 
should  never  hesitate  to  take  recourse  to  tiie 
rubber  prosthesis,  for  the  time  wasted  in 
irresolution  generally  exceeds  that  neoessaiy 
for  the  making  of  the  apparatus,  and  tiie 
operator  will  be  amply  repaid  seeing  his 
patient  out  of  danger. 

[AroMv  fUr  Zahnheilkunde,  Charlottenbur^ 
December  1908.] 

AMALGAM  AND  ITS  SUCCESSFUL  MA- 
NIPULATION. Bt  F.  a.  Bbosius,  D.P.S. 
Amalgam  nowadays  is  the  most  generally 
applied,  but  also  the  most  decried  filling  ma- 
terial. It  is  most  profusely  oondemned 
those  who  pretend  to  ule  gold  and  pores* 
lain  exclusively  and  by  those  who  have  been 
very  successful  with  its  application  but  ob- 
serve daily  how  the  bulk  of  practitioners  do 
not  correctly  mix  and  insert  Uiis  materiaL 
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The  main  condition  for  success  lies  in  the 
eorrect  choice  of  the  brand  of  material  and 
its  correct  mixture  and  introduction  into  the 
cKTity.  The  best  results  the  author  claims 
to  bare  obtained  from  True  Dentmlloy.  Breiy 
earity  is  to  be  prepared  with  the  same  care 
IS  if  it  were  intended  for  a  gold  filling.  In 
approximal  cavities  the  buccal  and  lingual 
wslls,  for  the  sake  of  extension  for  preven- 
tioD  of  the  progress  of  caries,  are  shaped  so 
thit  when  filled  they  can  be  freely  washed  by 
Uie  saliva.  The  flllii^  is  to  be  firmly  an- 
ebored  in  the  masticating  sui4aoe,  the  cervical 
border  is  extended  below  the  gingivte  and 
should  run  at  a  right  angle,  with  a  fine  curre, 
to  the  bucco-lingual  walls.  The  Idtter  should 
be  smoothed  with  finishing  burs  or  carborun- 
dum stones  so  that  the  amalgam  receives 
a  sharp  line  of  demarlcation.  The  space  neces- 
saiy  for  building  ttp  the  contour  should  be 
procured  by  a  gutta-percha  filling  or  aame 
other  means  of  separation.  The  Dazby  sep- 
aritors  are  especially  indicated  on  account  of 
their  prompt  action.  Most  patients  are  will- 
ing to  tolerate  the  unpleasant  pressure;  if 
they  be  too  sensitive,  a  small  injection  of 
adrenalin,  eusemin,  etc.,  in  the  buccal,  labial, 
or  lingual  region  will  render  the  separation 
almost  unperceivable.  Separation  is  necee- 
sary  if  we  would  reproduce  the  natural  shape 
of  the  tooth  and  the  correct  point  of  contact 
with  the  approzimal  tooth,  so  important  for 
the  prophylactic  effect  of  the  filling,  which 
cannot  be  obtained  with  a  matrix  only.  True 
Deo  tall  oy  ia  mixed  by  the  author  by  energeti- 
cally grinding  it  in  a  mortar  and  adding 
enough  mercury '  to  render  the  mass  plastic 
and  to  give  the  topical  "tin  cry"  upon  work- 
ing it  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  If  too  much 
mercury  has  been  added,  Dr.  Brosius  prefers 
to  add  some  more  powder  rather  than  to 
press  out  the  mercury.  He  never  inserts 
the  filling  without  an  assistant,  for  success 
rests  upon  the  correct  plastic  state  of  the 
material,  which  can  only  be  maintained  by 
continued  mixing.  As  the  assistant  hands 
over  small  or  large  conical  or  spherical  pieoes 
vpoa  the  amalgam  holder,  each  one  is  worked 
into  the  cavity,  whereby  in  a  short  time  with- 
out any  matrix  even  very  large  corners  can 
be  built  up.  The  amalgam  will  rapidly  ac- 
quire a  certain  hardness  which  will  permit  of 
a  preliminary  smoothing  and  polishing.  All 
excess  is  removed  with  the  spatula,  silk 
thread,  cotton,  and  stripe  before  the  final  pol- 


ishing. If  the  tooth  had  to  be  sep&rated  with 
the  separator,  some  gatta-percha  or  linen  cloth 
is  laid  in  in  order  to  secure  ample  space  for 
the  final  polish.  Sucoess  depends  partly 
upon  a  high  polish;  the  material  will  grow 
dull  after  tamt  time,  but  it  will  never  beoome 
dark.  To  avoid  thermal  shock  and  to  firmly 
anchor  the  filling  the  amalgam  is  put  in  on 
soft  cement.  This  much-discussed  method 
will  always  prove  advantageous,  unless  the 
pkices  of  anchorage  have  been  poorly  chosen 
and  shaped,  or  the  cement  haa  not  been 
worked  to  the  ri^t  ecmsietence;  it  Surely 
serves  better  than  ai^  other  material  to 
strengthen  a  weak  tooth.  It  has  also  been 
recommended  to  allow  the  cement  to 
dry  first,  to  secure  new  undercuts,  and  then 
to  start  with  the  filling.  In  some  cases  this 
may  be  found  practical;  generally,  however, 
the  amalgam  adapts  itsdf  more  closely  to  the 
soft  cement,  stldES  firmly  to  it  and  increases 
the  anchorage  and  the  resistance  to  pressure. 

IDmUche  Zahn&rsBtJielM  Woohmuc^ft,  Ber- 
lin, August  8,  1908.] 

PERIODONTAL  ANESTHESIA  AND  MAN- 
DIBULAR ANESTHESL4.  Bt  O.  Bobqs, 
EuuBBicn. 

The  insufficiency  of  local  anesthesia  in  the 
mandible  has  led  to  prolonged  experiments 
with  anesthetizing  the  mandibular  nerve  at 
its  point  of  entrance.  Nevertheless,  many 
practitioners  are  not  very  successful  with 
mandibular  anesthesia,  the  reason  lying  in  the 
defective  instrumentarium  which  does  not  per- 
mit of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  anesthetic 
being  injected  in  proximity  of  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  mandibular  nerve.  The  break- 
ing of  injection  needles  in  the  muscles  sur- 
rounding this  nerve  has  discouraged  many 
dentists.  Owing  to  these  drawbacks,  the  au- 
thor has  devised  a  method  of  injection  which 
be  terms  periodontal  injection.  The  instru- 
ment needed  for  this  method  consists  in  an 
absolutely  tight  syringe,  one  with  a  leather 
piston  i^ording  best  service,  three  mouth- 
pieces specially  constructed  to  reach  all  por- 
tions of  the  mouth,  and  the  customary  seam- 
less cannulte  with  short  point.  A  2  per  cent, 
novocain  solution  in  physiological  sodium 
chlorid  solution  with  the  addition  of  1  drop 
of  synthetic  suprarenin  per  2  cubic  centimeters 
of  solution  is  Injected.  Both  liquids  can  be 
preserved  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  and 
can  be  sterilized  again  by  ebullition,  the  price 
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for  one  cubic  centimeter  being  about  one- fourth 
of  a  cent.  If  the  solution  be  mixed  by  the 
practitioner  himself,  perfect  guarantee  of 
complete  sterility  and  correct  dosage  is  in- 
sured, which  will  do  away  with  all  untoward 
Bymptoms.  Periodontal  anesthesia  is  above 
all  indicated  in  cases  where  no  acute  perio- 
dontitis is  present.  In  the  latter  ease  man- 
dibular anesthesia  is  advisable,  also  in  cases 
where  peculiar  anatomical  conditions  prevent 
periodontal  anesthesia,  which  are  about  five 
out  of  100  cases. 

The  manipulation  of  periodontal  anesthesia 
is  as  follows;  The  syringe  fitted  with  the 
correct  mouthpiece  and  needle  is  introduced 
into  the  mouth,  and  the  needle  is  passed  be- 
tween the  tooth  to  be  anesthetized  and  thf 
alveolus  dist&Uy,  the  opening  of  tiie  needle 
pointing  toward  the  tooth.  Then  pressure  is 
exerted  upon  the  piston,  and  fint  slowly  then 
faster,  about  0.6  cubic  centimeter  of  the  fluid 
is  injected  into  the  periodontal  membrane. 
The  patient  has  a  sensation  of  pressure  which 
quickly  leaves  off  as  soon  as  sufficient  anes- 
thesia is  reached.  In  the  same  way  the  perio- 
dontal membrane  is  saturated  mesially  with 
the  fluid,  one  cubic  centimeter  sufficing  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  inject  into  the  gingivn  but  into  the 
periodontal  membrane.  If  several  molars  are 
to  be  removed  or  treated,  anesthesia  is  first 
introduced  at  the  farthat  distal  tooth,  the 
tiiird  molar;  it  will  be  communicated  to 
the  second  and  flrst  molars.  If  in  case  of 
periodontitis  one  wishes  to  avoid  mandibular 


anesthesia,  the  more  distal  tooth  may  be  an- 
esthetized, whereby  in  most  cases  sufficient 
anesthesia  will  be  obtained.  Periodontal  an- 
esthesia is  also  applicable  in  many  cases  ia 
the  maxilla,  especially  in  elderly  persons  and 
in  teeth  with  tMckened  periodontium.  Man- 
dibular anesthesia  is  reserved  for  cases  with 
difficult  anatomical  conditionB  or  profnss 
swellings  due  to  periodontitis  or  difficult  den- 
tition of  the  third  molar.  The  great  number 
of  muscles  found  in  the  region  of  the  rising 
branch  of  the  mandible,  and  serving  in  the 
act  of  mastication  and  d^lutition,  easily  mis- 
directs the  needle,  which  may  be  broken  in  the 
rather  vigorous  branch  of  muscles.  To  reach 
the  point  of  entrance  of  the  mandibular  nerve 
with  certainty,  the  linea  obliqua  interna  of 
the  mandible  is  palpated,  which  ascends  from 
the  coronoid  process  aud  branches  out.  At 
the  point  of  this  branching  out,  the  needle 
is  to  be  introduced  at  an  angle  of  about  4S' 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  aaeending  branch, 
following  the  bcme  to  a  depth  of  about  IS 
millimeters,  and  1^  cubic  ooitimeters  of  a  2 
per  cent,  solutitm  of  novoeain  are  deposited, 
and  distributed  with  the  finger.  After  five 
minutes,  perfect  anesthesia  is  accomplished. 
Immediately  after  the  injection  the  patient 
has  a  sensation  of  stifi'ness  in  the  mandible, 
which  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  injection  hss 
been  made  at  the  correct  point.  Mandibular 
•aeathesia  if  executed  correct^,  together  with 
praiodontal  anesthesia,  will  enable  us  to  al- 
most do  away  entirely  with  total  anesthesia 
in  dental  practice. 
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Method  of  ManlpaUtinK  the  Tooth- 
Brarii. — After  some  years  of  experience  I  ad- 
Tiae  patients,  after  charging  the  brush,  to  be- 
pn  with  the  lingual  surfaces  of  the  anterior 
teeth,  and  afterward  brush  the  buccal  surfaces 
of  the  molars,  end  then  the  upper  and  lower 
anterior  teeth.  After  the  brush,  I  advise  silk 
charged  with  a  paste  made  from  the  same 
tooth-powder.  The  method  is  recommended  to 
iToid  the  friction  caused  from  beginning  with 
the  upper  lateral  teeth.— A.  Chutaio,  Den- 
tal Review. 

EnltfgiaK  Root-caaals.— To  enlarge  a 
root-canal  the  doitin  must  be  cut  mway.  The 
shavings  are  eupposed  to  be  removed  entirely 
bf  the  frequent  witiidrawals  of  the  drill,  by 
the  diip-blower,  or  the  syringe.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  aute  that  some  fine  fragments  of 
dentin  will  not  be  crowded  against  the  fora- 
men and  create  a  source  of  infection.  Every 
dentist  would  consider  it  criminal  to  oom- 
mence  enlarging  a  canal  in  order  to  prepare 
it  for  a  pivot,  before  having  closed  the  fora- 
men either  with  gold,  tin,  cement  or  gutta- 
percha. No  difference  should  l>e  made  between 
tlie  method  of  proceeding  with  a  narrow  root 
and  the  preparation  of  an  incisor  for  pivot- 
ing. For  these  reasons  drilling  into  a  narrow 
root-canal  should  be  avoided. — ^Wic,  HmsoH- 
FELo,  Dental  Remew. 

The  Control  of  Disinfectants.— We  shall 
all  agree  that  disinfectants  should  be  tested 
under  the  same  conditions,  u  far  as  possible, 
as  those  which  4Atain  in  practice ;  but  surely 
if  a  stock  dilnUon  is  to  be  examined  for  sta- 
bility it  should  be  tested  at  greater  strengths 
than  1  per  cent.  No  diluted  emulsified  disin- 
fectant is  absolutely  stable,  and  the  strength 
at  which  the  solution  is  most  stable  may  not 
be  the  same  for  each  disinfectant.  I  could 
give  instances  of  some  emulsions  that  are 
quite  satisfactory  in  1  per  cent,  dilution,  and 
yet  throw  out  very  heavily  in  10  per  cent, 
dilution,  and  some  which  are  stable  in  10  per 
cent  dilution  and  yet  throw  out  in  1  per  cent. 
dOution.  It  might  be  left  to  each  maker  to 
state  the  strength  at  whidi  a  stock  solution 
gives  most  satisfactory  results.  In  any  case, 
I  can  think  of  few  instances  where  a  stock 


solution  should  be  prepared  as  weak  as  1  per 

cent. 

There  is  an  enormous  difference  in  the  sta- 
bility of  different  emulsions  in  different 
classes  of  waters,  and  unless  water  tests  are 
made  in  both  very  hard  and  soft  waters  the 
results  will  have  as  little  relation  to  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  disinfectant  as  the  Rideal- 
Walker  germicidal  test  on  the  naked  organ- 
ism has  to  the  killing  power  of  a  disinfectant 
when  the  organism  is  associated,  as  it  in- 
variably is,  with  other  forms  of  organic 
matter.  The  attempt  to  give  one  figure  to 
indicate  the  value  of  a  disinfectant  under  the 
varying  conditions  which  must  be  met  in 
praetioe  is  doomed  to  failure  and  leads  to  mis- 
r^tresentations. — Bxsbx  Kknwood,  Lancet. 

Wiring  Loose  Teeth  Together. — In  wir- 
ing loose  teeth  together,  instead  of  weaving 
a  wire  in  and  out  around  each  tooth  and  then 
back  in  the  same  way,  it  will  often  be  found 
easier  and  better  to  use  a  double  wire,  making 
one  loop  around  all  the  teeth  involved  and 
twisting  the  ends  together  at  a  convenient 
place  with  pliers,  but  not  drawing  the  loop 
tightly.  Then  take  shorter  bits  of  wire  and 
make  as  many  long  staples  as  ties  between 
the  teeth  are  wanted.  Push  them  from  the 
inside  outwardly,  one  leg  of  staple  below  the 
wire  loop  and  the  other  above.  Twist  these 
ends  wiUi  pliers,  drawing  the  loop  wires  to- 
gether, or  toward  each  other  between  the 
teeth.  This  will  tighten  the  loop  and  make  it 
hug  every  tooth,  holding  loose  teeth  in  line 
so  firmly  that  they  can  acaroely  be  moved 
any  more  than  the  solid  teeth,  and  may  be  so 
held  for  months.  The  twisted  ends  are  cut 
off  at  a  reasonable  length  and  then  bent  over 
in  between  the  teeth.  Wired  teeth  of  course, 
will  catch  some  food  particles,  but  this  may 
be  removed  by  thoroughly  rinsing.  Round 
wires  around  the  teeth  do  not  hold  secretions 
as  easily  as  flat  bands,  which  usually  cause  de- 
cay after  a  few  months  or  even  a  few  weeks. 
No  decay  will  occur  on  account  of  round  wires 
if  precautions  are  taken  by  flushing  and  some- 
times picking  out  some  of  the  collected  food. 
Loose  teeth  held  in  this  way  for  months  and 
properly  scaled  and  treated  have  often  be- 
come firm  and  healthy  again. — B.  B,  Tdlleb, 
Amsr.  Dental  Journal. 
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Amount  of  Water  for  Vulcanizing. — One 

ounce  of  water  is  sufficient  to  put  in  the  vut- 
canizer  to  vulcanize  a  set  of  teeth,  and  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  if  the  water  Ib  measured 
after  vulcanization  it  will  be  a  dram  more 
in  quantity. — Dental  Science. 

Root-canal  Treatmrat.— More  than  one 
half  of  the  pulp-canals  treated  become  well 
in  spite  of  the  treatment  and  not  owing  to  it. 
With  regard  to  drilling  out  canals,  personal 
experience  leads  to  the  thought  that  in  certain 
cases,  where  it  is  possible  and  feasible,  it  is 
a  wise  procedure.  In  casea  where  it  is  not 
possible  I  rely  upon  thorough  desiccation  and 
flooding  of  the  canals  with  formol,  and  vapor- 
izing the  formol  with  hot  silver  or  copper 
wire.  It  is  the  vapor  of  formal  that  disin- 
fects.—G.  B.  Hates.  Dental  Bwiew. 

Alcoliol  for  Cleancing  the  Field  of  Oper- 
ation and  Holding  the  Rubber  Dam. — 
After  placing  the  dam,  alwajra  go  over  t^e 
Burfaees  of  exposed  teeth  with  a  pledget  of 
cotton  saturated  with  alcohol,  repeat  this 
several  times  and  dry  with  a  blast  of  air. 
This  has  a  double  function.  It  cleanses  the 
field  of  operation  and  removes  the  oleaginous 
materials  from  the  surfaces  of  the  teeUi  and 
prevents  the  rubber  dam  from  slipping  off. 
Indeed,  so  closely  does  the  dam  adhere  to  the 
teeth  after  the  alcohol  bath  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  dam  off  the  teeth  after 
the  operation  without  tearing  it.  One  of  the 
nicest  things  that  I  have  found  for  cleansing 
the  teeth  with  the  alcohol,  and,  in  fact,  for 
a  great  many  purposes,  are  pledgets  of  cotton 
which  my  assistant  prepares  for  me  by  cut- 
ting the  smallest  size  Johnson  &  Johnson 
cotton  rolls  into  pledgets  that  are  about  as 
long  as  their  diameter. — J.  V.  CiONZKTTt 
Dental  Digest. 

Local  Treatment  of  Acute  Pericmental 
Inflanmatlon, — Tlda  disturbance  is  due  to 
pathogenic  bacteria  uid  their  toxins.  In  the 
selection  of  remedial  agents  we  most  not  only 
•eek  to  inhibit  and  dratroy  the  bacteria  but 
to  dispose  of  the  irritating  and  poisonous 
gases  resulting  from  the  putre&etion  of  the 
pulp  tissue.  The  first  st^  is  to  adjust  the 
rubber  dam  and  sterilize  the  teeth  included  in 
the  isolation.  For  this  purpose  nothing  is 
more  effective  than  a  strong  solution  of  bi- 
chlorid  of  mercury.  This  is  followed  by  an 
alcohol  bath.  The  pulp-chamber  is  then  freely 
opened,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  remove 
the  contents  of  the  canal.  A  small  pledget 
of  cotton  saturated  with  cresoform  is  placed 
in  the  pulp-chamber,  and  the  cavity  sealed 
with  gutta-percha.  This  dressing  may  remain 


for  one  or  two  days,  when  it  is  removed.  Hie  i 
canal  is  then  opened  and  the  contents  care- 
fully removed,  using  for  Utis  purpose  a  SO  | 
per  cent,  solution  of  sulfuric  acid,  worked  in 
the  canal  by  means  of  a  Donaldson  barbed 
broach.  The  canal  is  then  dehydrated  with 
aloobol  and  warm  air,  and  dressed  with  a 
rope  of  cotton  saturated  with  cresoform,  and 
the  cavity  sealed.  This  dressing  is  allowed  to 
remain  for  several  days  or  a  week,  when  it 
is  removed  and  the  canal  further  opened  by 
means  of  a  drill.  It  is  then  re-dressed  and 
allowed  to  go  for  several  days,  when  the  tooth 
can  be  filled. 

The  end  sought  in  this  treatoient  is  not  : 
only  to  remove  and  correct  the  cause  of  the  i 
disorder,  but  to  induce  a  termination  of  tb.e  \ 
inflammation  by  resolution.    When  the  dis-  i 
ease  has  got  beyond  this  stage,  then  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  institute  a  treatment  which  comes 
imder  the  head  of  abscesses. — J.  Cubeitci 
Saltab,  Dentitfa  Magaeine. 

Qlsglval  Manage.— A  majority  of  the 
thoughtful  men  practicing  dentistry  today 
would  approve  and  recommend  to  their  pa-  I 
tients  a  systematic  daily  massage  of  the  gin- 
give,  if  a  suitable  instrument  could  be  pro- 
duced. There  are  certain  dangers  in  the 
tooth-brush  that  we  all  recognize. 

This  massage  would  be  recommended  for  its 
effect  upon  the  capillary  circulation  in  the 
soft  tissues  in  the  gum  and  in  the  pericemen- 
tal membrane.  The  jAysiological  hyperemia 
caused  by  Uie  rubbing  or  percussion  would  be 
followed  a  more  active  exudation  of  nutri- 
tive fluids  throu^  the  capillary  walls. 

The  living  cells  of  the  parts  would  undergo 
more  active  metabolism.  The  excretion  of 
waste  and  other  products  of  metabolism 
would  be  more  readily  delivered  from  thb 
tissues,  and  a  higher  and  more  normal  vital- 
ity than  is  to  .be  found  in  the  gum  tissues  of 
the  average  civilized  man  of  today  would 
follow. 

This  would  mean  to  him  healthy  oral  se- 
cretions, greater  power  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  mucous  cells  to  deleterious  sub- 
stances and  products  of  fermentations,  which 
are  ever  present  in  the  mouth,  and  a  flrmer  j 
support  to  the  teeth  themselves. 

Systematic  massage  will  so  exercise  and 
strengthen  the  gums  that  they  will  be  able  to  i 
attain  and  maintain  the  maximum  of  healthy  i 
gum  function;  the  mucous  cells  will  exert  j 
their  protective  influence  by  the  secretion  of  ! 
healthy  mutus  instead  of  the  pseudo-mucus 
described  by  Dr.  George  W,  Cook  of  Chicago; 
the  pericemental  tissue  will  be  flrmer  and 
more  resistant  to  injuries — ^tartar,  bands,  etc. 
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—and  infectionB;  the  serumal  deposits  will 
be  hindered,  and  finally  a  generally  marked 
improTement  in  th«  tone  of  the  tisaiieB  of 
the  oral  cavity  will  be  obaerred  after  massage. 

Massage  is  a  prophylactic  measure  of  in- 
flnite  value  to  local — hard  and  soft — tissue 
and  against'  a  number  of  constitutional  or 
remote  diseaaes  of  which  oral  sepsis  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  potent  etiological  factor^ 
■eptie  gastritis,  toxic  neuritia,  and  other 
septic  conditions  of  the  organism.  (Hunter.) 
— C.  M.  Wbioht,  Dental  Review. 

AII-GoId  Crowns  for  Bridges.— Take  a 
diatoric  tooth  and  fill  up  the  middle  hole 
with  wax,  into  which  insert  the  point  of  some 
sharp  instrument.  Next  melt  some  wax  in 
a  test  tube  and  then  dip  the  tooth  into  the  wax 
until  it  is  of  the  thickneas  which  the  gold  is  re- 
quired to  have.  Then  cut  away  the  wax  from 
the  base  of  the  tooth  and  take  out  the  wax 
from  the  hole,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  tooth 
entirely  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  wax. 
From  this  point  the  crown  undergoes  the  ordi- 
naiy  routine  followed  in  the  use  of  Solbrig's 
pliers,  or  any  of  the  other  methods  now 
adopted  for  making  gold  inlays.  The  result 
is  a  gold  crown,  solid  in  form,  of  periect 
Bhspe,  and  in  which  a  minimum  amount  of 
gold  has  been  used. — Ptboy  S.  Stokes,  Brit- 
uh  DtHtal  JournaL 

Oral  Prophylaxis. — Oral  prophylaxis  is 
that  branch  of  dentistry  which  has  for  its 
(Aject  the  reclaiming  of  the  oral  tissues  to 
a  state  of  health,  and  preserving  them  in 
this  condition  by  increasing  their  resistance 
against  hurtful  influences,  and  by  anticipating 
and  removing  the  cause  of  disease  in  them. 

Repeat  your  instructions  until  your  patient 
understands  them. 

An  astringent  moutb-wash  is  indispensable 
daring  the  curative  treatment. 

Lactic  and  other  acids  in  medicaments 
ibould  be  used  cautiously,  if  at  all,  since  they 
are  apt  to  irritate  the  cementum  and  dentin 
where  the  latter  is  exposed. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

Repair  work  is  still  necessary,  but  act  your 
ideal  above  it. 

Orthodontists  are  the  nearest  kin  to  the 
oral  prophylaxis  specialists. 

Potassium  iodid  and  iodin  crystals,  19  gr. 
of  each  in  4  oz.  of  HtO,  equals  Ferris'  solution. 
This  will  stain  the  coatings  on  the  teeth  with- 
out injury  to  the  gum  tissue. 

Hurry  makes  waste,  and  time  in  oral  pro- 
phylaxis is  as  essential  as  proper  instruments 
are. 

Your  patients  may  at  first  object  to  using 
dental  floss,  but  when  they  realize  that  it  is 


absolutely  necessary  and  understand  its  ap- 
plication, they  wilt  willingly  use  it. 

Leave  nothing  to  a  patient's  imagination 
or  ingenuity,  but  give  your  directions  in 
detail. 

Anesthetics  are  seldom  neeessaiy  if  the 
operator  ia  skilful  and  is  using  proper 
scalers. 

Xantippe-Iifce,  we  must  scold  if  our  patients 
neglect  to  cany  out  our  instmctions;  that 
is  onr  privilege. 

If  you  eaniiot  cure  pyorrhea,  you  can  pre- 
vent it. 

Study  each  case  until  you  have  dedded 
what  brushes  are  best  fitted  for  each  mouth. 
— Qud  Pbahl  Bogbrs,  Dental  Summary. 

Metallic  nuings  In  Cement-Lined  Cav- 
ities.— In  mesial  approximal  cavities,  after 
the  cavity  is  prepared,  which  should  be  done 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  gold  alone,  includ- 
ing if  possible  the  usual  undercuts,  have  the 
cement  on  the  slab  ready  and  the  instruments 
in  place;  then  anneal  the  gold  and  have  it 
ready.  If  the  dentin  has  been  desiccated  with 
hot-air  blasts  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
proper  adhesion  of  cement  when  flowed  over 
the  irregularities  of  the  cavity  walls;  there 
v/ill  be  a  tendency  to  bridge  aicross  this 
uneven  surface  when  the  cement  is  of  the 
usual  consistence,  therefore  it  is  advisable  to 
moisten  this  surface  with  the  liquid  of  the  ce- 
ment in  order  to  displace  all  air  in  these 
places,  after  which  all  visible  surplus  of  the 
liquid  should  be  removed.  This  ia  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  moLstoning  of  the  surface  of 
plaster  where  we  desire  to  pour  more  plaster 
on  it.  By  this  means  we  get  a  knitting  of 
the  particles  of  cement  into  the  tubuli  of  the 
dentin.  The  cement  is  mixed  to  a  thin  plas- 
ter, and  with  some  suitable  instrument,  such 
as  a  small  excavator  or  canal  plugger,  a  small 
quantity  is  inserted,  then  more,  until  there 
is  sufficient  to  cover  the  walls  by  gentty  work- 
ing it  over  them. 

Then,  with  preciseness  and  haste  without 
any  loss  of  time — for  a  second  lost  may 
prove  a  failure — insert  a  mat  of  crystal  gold, 
pressing  it  gently  over  the  cavity,  squeezing 
out  some  cetnent,  and  with  corkscrew  plug- 
gers  press  the  undercuts  as  if  there  were  no 
cement,  trying  to  remove  as  much  of  the  soft 
cement  as  possible,  for  it  is  better  to  depend 
on  some  undercuts  for  retention  rather  than 
solely  rely  on  cement,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  cement  does  its  part;  for  I  have  never  had 
a  filling  to  rock  or  become  loose  in  building 
by  this  method.  When  the  first  mat  is  prop- 
erly placed,  add  more  gold,  even  if  the  cement 
has  not  fully  crystallized,  but  use  very  littie 
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presfture.  Usually  by  that  time  the  cement 
will  be  hard,  and  the  operator  can  proceed  to 
build  up  the  filling.  If  there  is  any  excess 
of  cement  over  the  margins  it  can  be  chipped 
away,  so  as  to  have  a  clean  margin.  This 
can  be  easily  done  with  a  Black's  knife.  The 
filling  13  then  finished  and  well  burnished, 
and  after  all  the  excess  of  filling  material 
is  removed,  and  the  filling  is  polished  to  a 
certain  degree,  it  should  be  burnished  about 
the  margins  again  to  insure  a  perfect  adap- 
tation at  this  point. — F.  S.  Obbosoi,  Dental 
Brief. 

Treating  and  Filling  Putrescent  Root- 
Canals. — When  canals  are  ready  to  be  filled 
and  all  preliminary  steps  are  taken,  a  thread 
of  cotton  wrapped  around  a  smooth  broach  is 
dipped  into  tincture  of  iodin,  then  into  finely 
powdered  tannic  acid,  and  forced  to  the 
apical  end  of  the  root-canal ;  after  drying  the 
canal  thoroughly  so  that  all  excess  of  iodin 
is  removed,  wipe  it  out  with  alcohol,  and  it  is 
ready  for  the  filling.  I  use  oxid  of  zinc  mixed 
with  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  formalin  in 
beechwood  creasote  to  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  cream,  and  by  means  of  a  thread  of 
cotton  on  a  fine  broach  force  it  to  the  end 
of  the  root,  using  care  not  to  force  it  through 
the  apical  foramen.  Repeat  until  the  canal 
is  well  filled,  then  insert  gutta-percha  points. 

With  this  material  sepsis  will  not  recur, 
as  you  have  a  materia]  that  sets  as  hard  as 
cement,  seals  the  apical  foramen  perfectly 
and  is  antiseptic  and  germ-proof. — ^T.  C.  Beid, 
Dental  Summary. 

Method  of  Speedily  ConstractlnK  a  Tem- 
porally Partial  Denture.— Occasionally  cme 
is  called  upon  to  supply  at  extremely  short 
notice  an  artificial  tooth  iu  the  front  of  the 
mouth,  owing  to  some  accident  having  hap- 
pened at  a  time  most  inconvenient  for  the 
patient.  No  doubt  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  this  could  be  done,  but  having  for  some 
time  used  the  Jackson  system  of  regulating, 
the  following  method  suggested  itself  as  a 
TCiy  easy  and  rapid  one.  In  one  case  the 
right  lateral  had  to  be  supplied  and  barely 
,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  was  the  time  limit. 
The  model  being  produced,  backings  of  thin 
German  silver  were  quickly  contoured  with 
contouring  pliers  to  fit  the  lingual  surfaces 
of  the  two  bicuspids,  canine  and  part  of  the 
central  on  the  right  side.  The  backings  on 
the  bicuspids  were  made  to  fit  very  accurately 
at  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  and  curved  suffi- 
ciently over  the  prominences  toward  the  grind- 
ing surface  to  prevent  the  denture,  when  in 
place,  from  pressing  on  the  soft  tissues.  A 
suitable  gage  of  gold-cased  wire  was  then 


bent  so  as  to  fit  closely  to  the  neck  of  tbt 
sound  bicuspid  labially,  and  its  free  ends  bat 
BO  as  to  cause  them  to  pass  over  the  occlusal 
surface  at  the  junction  with  the  adjoining 
teeth,  and  to  fold  over  the  backing  and  meet 
almost  at  the  gum  line.  This  formed  tbt 
spring  clasp.  A  suitable  pin  tooth  was  then 
fitted  and  backed  with  German  silver  piste, 
the  pins  being  bent  over  this.  All  the  ptrti 
being  ready,  the  backings  were  first  pat  is 
position  on  the  plaster  model,  then  the  spring 
clasp.  This  latter  was  held  in  place  by  a  small 
Jump  of  molding,  and  the  tooth  being  put  into 
place  was  retained  there  and  the  facing  pro- 
tected by  the  same  means.  The  parts  were  thai 
well  fiuxed  with  zinc  chlorid  solution,  and 
small  pieces  of  jeweler's  fine  soft  solder  placed 
upon  them.  A  light  touch  with  a  properly 
heated  soldering  bolt  was  sufficient  to  cause 
the  solder  to  fiow  over  and  unite  all  the  part< 
and  very  little  polishing  was  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  very  acceptable  appliance  which  tu 
held  very  firmly  in  position.  The  whole  pro- 
cedure was  carried  out  within  the  time  stated. 
— W.  A.  H&MBOT,  Dental  Record. 

BiamuOt  Paste  in  the  Treatment  cf 
Pyorrhea  Alveolaris  and  Sinnses  of  tke 
Jaws. — (1)  The  injection  of  a  33  per  cot 
bismuth-vBselin  paste  into  the  pockets  of  pyor  j 
rhea  alveolaris  is  a  remedy  lar  snpeiioi  to 
any  heretofore  employed. 

(2)  The  same  paste  injected  into  fistul* 
of  chronic  alveolar  abscesses,  or  sinuses  o( 
the  jaws,  produces  a  rapid  closure  of  the  same, 
provided  every  recess  of  the  sinus  has  been  ^ 
reached,  and  no  sequestra  are  present.  Tuber 
cular  sinuses  are  not  excepted. 

(3)  The  secretions  of  the  sinuses  change 
their  character  after  injection;  they  becooM 
serous,  and  micro-organisms  gradually  dimin- 
ish and  finally  disappear. 

(4)  Bismuth  subnitrate  is  a  bactericidal 
and  chemotactic  substance,  which  is  slowly  . 
absorbed  and  slowly  eliminated. 

(5)  By  its  retention  in  pus  pockets  and  by 
not  being  acted  upon  by  the  saliva,  it  pre- 
vents further  infection  and  decomposition. 

(6)  No  serious  complications  due  to  bis- 
muth absorption  are  to  be  anticipated,  since  . 
100  grams  of  the  paste  are  rarely  used.  Is  I 
larger  doses  it  may  produce  symptoms  ol  j 
ulcerative  stomatitis,  with  black  borden  i 
around  the  gums.  ' 

(7)  As  a  dressing  in  cavities,  it  is  pref-  i 
erable  to  any  other,  inasmuch  as  it  promotes 
healing  of  chronic  suppuration   and  rapid  ! 
formation  of  granulations. 

(8)  Other  treatment  (prophylaxis)  in  con- 
nection with  the  bismuth  paste  is  necessary. 
— ^Rudolph  Beck,  Dental  Betfiev). 
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Neuralgia  Minor  Produced  by  DiMues 
•f  the  Ear. — Pain  from  a  lover  tootli  not 
n^requeiitly  produces  earache,  and,  in  eome 
cases,  the  symptoms  of  the  offending  tooth 
ire  80  slight  that  they  are  overlooked  by  both 
tlie  patient  and  the  arxtgam.  Cases  are  on 
ncord  where  the  membruia  tympani  had 
been  pnnetured  for  the  relief  of  earache  that 
vaa  snbsettuently  proved  to  be  a  referred  pain 
fnmi  a  tooth. — ^Wh.  UaTTBKWS,  Denial  iieo- 
ord, 

A  Method  ol  Repairing  a  "Window** 
Crown. — ^The  ends  <tf  the  pine  of  the  original 
htmg  are  eut  oB  and  ground  down  flush  with 
Uw  tucking.  A  horinntal  slot  is  then  cut  in 
Qie  backing  and  cement,  of  a  sufficient  width 
ud  depth  to  allow  of  the  insertion  ol  the 
itnigjit  pins  of  a  new  tauAng.  A  narrow 
■trip  of  metal  is  then  soldered  to  tiie  free 
ends  of  the  pins  and  the  facing  ground  to 
fit  mto  place.  It  then  be  easily  cemented 
into  position  and  forms  a  very  effective  re- 
pair.—J.  D.  BaowinjE,  Dental  Reeord. 


NeumlgU  MImw  Cnnsed  by  Periodon- 
titb  or  Alveolar  Abaceii.— Generally  speak- 
ing, a  dead  tooth  does  not  cause  referred 
pains.  Hie  pain  in  these  cases  is  almost  . 
always  local  in  and  around  the  tooth  causing 
the  trouble.  The  pain  here  generally  sub- 
sides as  the  faoe  begins  to  swell.  This  is  be- 
cause the  pus  formed  at  the  apex  of  the  root 
haa  found  its  way  tbrou^  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess into  the  submucous  tissues  where  it  meets 
with  less  resistance,  and  the  abscess  sac  is 
enabled  to  swell  more  freely  and  the  pressure 
on  it  is  lessened. 

Neuralgic  pains  may  arise  from  an  ab- 
scessed tooth  in  tiiree  ways: — First,  when 
part  of  the  nerve  is  still  living.  Second,  when 
branches  of  the  nerve  (not  nerve  endings) 
to  the  pulp  are  involved  in  the  inflamed 
area.  Third,  when  the  tnudc  of  the  dmtal 
nerve  is  involved  or  is  being  encroached  upon 
1^  the  inflanunation«  as  illustrated  by  the 
severe  nenralgio  pains  which  follow  the  extrac- 
tion of  lower  third  molars. — Wic  MarcHEWs, 
Dental  Reoord. 
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HOIiLOW  CAST  INIiATS. 

Ik  making  a  hollow  cast  inlay  after  the  wax 
nodd  is  on  the  sprue,  build  up  the  investmoit 
on  the  sprue  side  and  let  it  harden;  then, 
with  a  small  drill  in  the  engine,  drill  out  the 
baclc  of  the  wax  to  the  extent  of  the  cavity 
wsnted  in  the  back  of  the  inlay,  and  flnish 
the  investment. 

The  first  investment  holds  the  wax  firmly. 
The  drill  is  better  tiian  a  lancet  for  cutting 
the  wax.  Particles  of  wax  can  be  brushed 
away  with  a  very  fine  brush. 

A  hollow  inlay  is  more  firmly  held  by  the 
cement,  and  less  gold  is  used. 

Will  S.  Fatbon. 

CocltB^  If  e. 


A  CROWN-SWAGING  HINT. 

To  sn-age  a  gold  shell  to  approximate  the 
■hape  of  a  canine,  drop  a  large  shot  into  the 
shell  the  last  one  or  two  times  through  the 
die-plate,  which  will  uniformly  stretch  the 


end  toward  a  point.  Have  several  sizes  of 
shot  at  hand,  and  at  each  drawing  use  a  size 
that  nearly  fills  the  shell. 

Fbedebick  H.  Bbown. 

Lebanon,  I/.  E. 


SILVER  FILLING  LASTING 
FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS. 

To  THE  EDITOB  of  THE  DeHTAL  COSUOS: 

j8ir, — Can  any  of  the  dental  profession  give 
a  better  record  of  the  endurance  of  a  silver 
filling  than  this  T 

Mrs.  Sarah  Conforth  of  Furfield,  Me., 
seventy-one  years  of  age,  haa  a  silver  filling 
that  was  inserted  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Stevens  of 
New  Portland,  Me.,  in  her  upper  left  canine 
at  the  age  of  aixteen,  thus  covering  a  period 
of  about  fifty-five  years  of  constant  wear. 
The  tooth  is  still  in  a  very  good  state  of  pres- 
ervation. 

E.  H.  EmoEE. 

Waterville,  Me. 
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DR.  AUSON  WRIGHT  HARUiJ7. 

Died,  in  New  York,  Saturday,  March  6, 
1909,  from  hernia  and  compHcationa  result- 
ing from  nn  accidental  fall,  AusOH  Weight 
Haklan,  A-M,,  D.D.S.,  M.D. 

Dr.  Harlan  was  bom  in  IndianapoUs,  Ind., 
on  November  16,  1851.  He  was  the  son  of 
Austin  B.  and  Elizabeth  L.  Harlan.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
echoolB  of  his  native  state.  From  1807  to 
1869  he  studied  dentistry  in  the  office  of  Kil- 
gore  and  Helms  of  Indianapolis,  and  began 
the  practice  of  dentistry  in  Chicago,  111., 
in  1869.  He  was  afterward  graduated  from 
the  Ohio  Coll^  of  Dental  Surgery  in  1880, 
and  from  l^e  Bush  Medical  CoU^  of  Chi- 
cago, with  the  degree  of  Docior  of  Medicine. 
His  d^^ree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  received 
from  Dartmouth  College. 

Dr.  Harlan,  besides  attaining  prominence 
as  a  progressive  and  active  practitioner  of 
dentistry  and  acquiring  a  lucrative  practice, 
was  intensely  interested  in  all  of  the  activities 
which  pertain  to  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  his  chosen  profession,  and  became 
an  important  factor  in  the  educational,  lit- 
erary, legislative,  and  scientific  departmenta 
of  professional  work.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  and  professor  of  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics  in  that  institution  from  ita  foun- 
dation in  1883  until  1904.  He  was  professor 
of  dental  surgery  at  the  CoU^  of  ^ysicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Chicago,  and  was  also  con- 
nected in  a  teaching  capacity  with  Bush  Med- 
ical College.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Dental  Review,  and  its  editor  from  1887 
until  1902,  and  a  member  of  the  first  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners  for  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Hia  broad  grasp  of  the  activities  and  gen- 
eral trend  of  affairs  in  his  profession  and  his 
abilities  as  a  leader  qualified  him  for  effec- 
tive service  in  connection  with  the  larger 
organizations  of  dentistry,  and  when  the 
World's  Columbian  Congress,  the  second  in 
the  list  of  international  dental  congresses 


and  the  first  to  be  held  in  America,  was  is 
process  of  development.  Dr.  Harlan's  obilitici 
were  sought  by  his  colleagues  in  the  oi^- 
ization  of  that  movement,  and  he  was  msde 
secretary-graeral  of  that  great  convention  in 
1893.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates  represent- 
ing the  government  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Third  International  Dental  Congress  held  is 
Paris  in  IMM).  He  was  a  national  dele^gste 
to  the  Odontohjgical  Section  of  the  Me^I 
Congress  held  in  Madrid  in  1003,  and  a  na- 
tional delegate  to  the  Fourth  Xntematioial 
Dental  Congress  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1904. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  original 
members  of  the  International  Dental  Federa- 
tion, which  was  created  at  the  Paris  etm- 
gresB  of  1900,  and  attended  each  of  its  suc- 
ceeding annual  meetings  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  and  in  America.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  attend  the  coming  Fifth  Intematicmat 
Dental  Congress  in  Berlin. 

Dr.  Harlan  was  a  prolific  writer,  hia  com- 
munications relating  more  particularly  to  the 
questions  of  pathology,  materia  medica,  and 
therapeutics.  Many  new  therapeutic  methods 
and  tiie  introduetiim  of  a  vaiiety  of  new  dmga 
and  pharmaceutical  preparations  are  due  to 
his  keen  interest  in  the  study  of  these  depart- 
ments of  dental  practice.  Dr.  Harlan's  papers 
were  characterized  by  careful  investigation 
and  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  literft- 
ture  of  the  subjecta  upon  which  he  wrote. 
As  a  teacher  he  was  careful  and  tfaorougb, 
and  his  conclusions  were  always  ably  de 
fended  by  him  in  debate,  supported  as  they 
were  by  mastery  of  his  subject. 

His  interest  in  the  society  work  of  the  dra- 
tal  profession  was  perennially  active,  and  to 
the  limit  of  his  capacity  he  was  always  will- 
ing to  contribute  either  by  a  formal  essay  or 
by  clinical  demonstration  to  the  work  of  any 
society  within  his  reach.    That  he  roeelTed  i 
grateful  recognition  for  his  services  is  erinced  : 
by  the  fact  of  his  membership  in  such  a  laige  : 
number  of  dental  societies  both  of  his  natiw  ! 
land  and  abroad.   Among  the  many  societies 
of  which  he  was  a  member  may  be  mentioned 
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ths  followiag:  The  Dental  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  Odontolt^eal  Society 
of  New  York,  the  First  District  Dental  So- 
de^  of  New  York,  the  Chicago  Odontological 
Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders, 
the  Chicago  Odontographic  Society,  the 
Chicago  Dental  Society,  the  National  Den- 
tal .Associatim,  the  Central  Dental  Asso- 
datioii  of  Northan  New  Jersey,  the  So- 
ciety of  Dental  Science  of  St.  Lonis,  Mo., 
the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  the 
International  Dental  Federation,  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Society  of  Europe,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  Delta  Sigma 
Delta  Dental  Fraternity,  and  the  Inter- 
state Dental  Fraternity.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  Society  of  New  York,  the 
Indiana  Socie^  of  New  York,  the  Manhattan 
Club,  the  New  York  Athletic  Clnb,  Siwanoy 
Club  of  Mt  Vernon,  New  York,  and  of  the 
B.  P.  0.  Elks,  No.  4,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Harlan  was  twice  married.  His  first 
marriage  was  to  Elizabeth  M.  Muirson  of 
lllintns  in  1870,  and  his  second  marriage  to 
Uaiy  £.  GaUup  in  N«w  York  In  IMS.  His 
wife  and  a  family  of  grown  children  sunriTS 
him.  On  March  9,  1909,  his  remains  were 
placed  in  the  vault  of  Kensico  cemetery.  New 
Vork. 


DB.  J.  B.  ASKEW,  Sr. 

Died,  at  his  home  in  Vldcsborg,  Miss.,  on 
Wednesday,  March  3,  1900,  Dr.  J.  B. 
Askew,  Sr. 

With  the  death  of  Dr.  Askew,  which  oc- 
curred on  March  3,  1909,  at  his  home  in 
Vicksbnrg,  Miss.,  the  dental  profession  loses 
a  prominent  and  highly  esteemed  member. 

After  serving  his  years  of  apprenticeship, 
Dr.  AsIkw  attended  the  Ohio  College  of  Den- 
ts! Surgery  during  the  session  of  1808-69. 
After  being  graduated  he  located  at  Vicks- 
burg,  where  he  practiced  dentistry  until  1900, 
when  he  was  forced  to  retire  on  account  of 
failing  eyesighL  He  bad  a  large  olientile, 
and  enjoyed  the  respect  of  the  community  as 
a  prominent  and  useful  citizen  and  the  repu- 
tation of  a  very  skilful  dentist  He  was  one 
of  tiie  organirars  of  the  Mississippi  State 
Dental  Association,  and  presided  at  the  mer- 
ging of  that  organization  in  the  Mississippi 
Dental  Society  in  18S4.  Dr.  Askew  was  preai- 
doit  of  both  these  bodies,  and  was  an  hon- 


orary member  of  the  Mississippi  Dental  As- 
sociation at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
also  an  ex-member  of  the  Mississippi  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners. 

Dr.  Askew'a  aervicea  were  freely  given  to 
the  promotion  of  professicmal  intereats,  and 
hia  untiring  efforta  earned  for  him  the  higheat 
appreciation  of  all  hia  clients  and  confrirea. 
He  was  auoceeded  in  hia  practice  by  hia  aon, 
I^.  J.  B.  Adcew,  Jr.,  who  was  associated 
with  him  for  several  years  before  he  retired. 


DB.  W.  H.  DOBRANCE. 

Died,  January  32,  1909,  at  his  home,  700 
South  Ingalls  st.,  Ann  Aibor,  Mich.,  Wnuau 
Hkhst  DoBBUTd,  DJ>.S.,  in  the  slx^-serenth 
year  of  his  age. 

The  termination  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Dorrance, 
which  came  after  a  lingering  itlneaa  at  hia 
home  in  Ann  Arbor,  is  an  event  which  will 
be  noted  throughout  the  dental  world. 

William  Henry  Dorrance  was  bom  August 
29,  1842,  in  Albion,  Orleans  county,  New 
York,  and  there  he  received  his  early  educa- 
tion. After  being  graduated  from  Albion 
Academy  he  took  up  the  study  of  dentistry 
in  the  dental  ofiBce  of  Phillips  and  Straight 
in  Albion,  without  having  at  that  time  any 
intention  to  follow  the  profession.  Continu- 
ing in  ttiis  line  of  work  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  he  felt  constrained  to  enlUt. 
He  served  the  cause  of  the  Union  faitiifully 
under  General  McClellan's  command,  taking 
part  in  the  battlea  from  Bull  Run  to  An- 
tietam,  and  was  discharged,  after  serious  ill- 
ness, in  1863.  Sometime  later  he  setUed  in 
Jackson,  Mich.,  where  he  b^n  the  practice 
of  dentistry.  In  1877  he  was  ai^inted 
demonstrator  in  the  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery, Ann  Arbor,  to  succeed  Dr.  W.  H.  Jack- 
son. Two  years  later  he  was  promoted  to  full 
professorship  with  the  title  of  professor  of 
prosthetic  dentistry  and  metallurgy.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Dental  Association, 
which  in  1875  was  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  Michigan  Dental  College,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  association  at  the  time  when  the 
college  was  reorganized  and  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Hia  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  taken 
in  1878.  After  serving  the  college  with 
marked  success  and  distinction  for  twenty-flve 
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yea  re,  he  aevered  his  connection  with  tiie  uni- 
versity in  1902. 

Dr.  Dorrance  -was  married  in  1867  to  Misi 
Clan,  E.  Baldwin  of  New  York,  who  mrviTu 
him.  together  with  two  children,  William  H., 
a  mechanical  engineer  of  Detroit,  Hieh.,  and 
Susan  Juliet,  now  Mrs.  Bobert  11  Fax  of 
Detroit,  Mich.  Another  son,  Wendell  Bald- 
win, died  in  1887. 

Dr.  Dorrance  was  a  member  of  the  Washte- 
naw Medical  Socie^,  the  Michigan  Medical 
Society,  the  Detroit  Dmtal  Sociefy,  and  ike 
Michigan  Dental  Society,  being  hwored  with 
the  presidency  of  some  of  the  latter  societies 
at  differmt  periods.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  First  District  Dental  Society  of  Michigan 
he  was  made  honorary  member  for  life.  He 
was  also  a  charter  member  of  the  Delta  Sigma 
Delta  Fraternity.  He  was  a  prominent 
Mason,  hsTing  gained  his  thirty-second  de- 
gree, and  was  past  master  of  Fraternity 
Lodge,  No.  262.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Arcanum,  the  A.  0.  U.  W.,  and  the 
a.  A.  R. 

Ihe  history  of  the  latter  half  of  Dr.  Dor- 
ranee's  life  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  founding  and  development  of 
the  dental  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Equipped  with  a  remarkably  pene- 
trating and  suhUe  intellect,  combined  with 
the  hi^iest  mechanical  skill,  he  was  enabled 
to  achieve  a  position  of  highest  eminence  in 
his  profession.  Intensely  devoted  to  his  sci- 
ence, he  was  ever  happy  in  the  exercise  of  his 
extraordinary  powers  in  his  private  labora- 
tory and  in  the  dischaige  of  his  duties  in  the 
classroom.  The  results  of  his  untiring  studies 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  dental 
science;  but  also  meta11ui:gy  and  medical  sur- 
gery profited  by  his  inventive  genius.  From 
his  investigations  there  issued  his  compre- 
hensive work  on  prosthetic  dentistry  and  also 
numerous  valuable  essays  on  dental  subjects, 


which  were  read  at  dental  conventions  snd 
published  in  various  dental  journals.  Fev 
dental  eonvaitions  were  held  during  his  oni- 
TMsity  career  of  twenty-five  years  in  whidi 
Dr.  Dorrance  did  not  serve  and  command  ad- 
miration as  a  most  skilful  demonstrator. 
Hundreds  of  graduates  unanimously  teatif; 
to  his  intrinsic  worth,  distinguished  abilities, 
and  charming  qualities  as  a  lecturer  and  dem- 
onstrator. He  invariably  arouasd  interest  in 
his  special  subject,  and  in  giving  instruction 
stimulated  the  student  to  put  forth  his  bat 
efforts  for  the  acquirement  of  the  knowledge 
and  skill  necessary  for  a  succeuful  career  in 
the  dental  profession.  His  many  acts  of 
kindly  encouragement  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Endowed  with  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  soul, 
true  nobility  of  heart,  and  superior  qualitia 
of  mind,  the  charm  of  Dr.  Dorrance's  person- 
ality seldom  failed  to  win  the  admiration, 
esteem,  and  love  of  aU  with  whom  he  had 
intercourse.  Sodally  he  was  distinguished  bj 
refined  delicacy  and  culture,  which  gained 
him  the  true  friendship  of  many.  Of  the 
wealth  of  his  professional  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience he  gave  freely;  he  was  generous  to 
a  fault.  His  highly  artistic  temperament 
manifested  itself  in  all  his  productions,  manjr 
of  which  were  of  a  non-professional  oharaeter. 
He  engraved  beautifully.  Every  product  of 
his  deft  fingers  bore  the  evidenras  of  a  nmt 
delicate  touch  and  revealed  the  natural  and 
educated  artist.  He  was  a  student  and  lover 
of  music,  playing  several  instruments.  He 
was  also  a  successful  choir  director,  having 
served  in  this  capacity  in  the  Baptist 
churches  of  Jackstm  and  Ann  Arbor. 

Dr.  Dorrance  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  in  which  connection  he  faithfully 
served  in  many  honored  capacities  at  Tarioni 
periods  of  his  life. 

Interment  was  mode  in  Forest  Hill  cem^ 
tery. 
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I>£IfTAIi  SOCIETY  MEETINGS. 

y.  D.  A.  MEETING. 
National  Diettal  Associathht.  Birming- 
ham, Ala.   Four  days:  Mareh  30th  to  April 
ed. 

Intebbtatb  Dentax  FxATCBNirr.  Birming- 
ham, Ala.   During  the  N.  D.  A.  meeting. 

April,  Hay,  and  June. 

APRIL. 

AicEBicAK  Dental  Sooxett  or  Eusope. 
Wiesbaden,  Ger.  Three  days:  April  9th,  10th, 
and  12th. 

OoKiracncuT  Statb  Dental  Absocxation. 
Waterbury.   Two  days:  April  20th  and  Slit. 

Eastebn  Kewtuckt  Dental  Absociation. 
Ashland.    April  3d. 

Fifth  Dibtoict  (N.  Y.)  Dental  Sooirrr. 
Syracuse.    Two  days:  April  9tb  and  10th. 

Louisiana  State  Denial  Societt.  New 
Orleans.    Three  days:  April  iSth  to  30th. 

Thibd  Disieiot  (N.  Y.)  I^tal  Socibtt. 
Albany.   April  20th. 

aiAY. 

Alabaica  Dental  Association.  Annistou. 
Three  days:  May  11th  to  13th. 

Abkansas  Dental  Association.  Hot 
Springs.    Three  days:    May  26th  to  28th. 

Eastebn  Indiana  Dental  Absociatioh. 
Ibrion.  Twod^:  May  &th  and  6th. 

IiiONois  Stais  IteNTAL  Sooimr.  Danville. 
Four  days:  May  11th  to  14th. 

Iowa  State  Dental  SociETr.  Des  Moines. 
Three  days:   May  4th  to  6th. 

Kentucky  State  Dental  Association. 
Crab  Orchard  Springs.  Three  days:  May  17th 
to  igth. 

Lake  Ebie  (Pa.)  Dental  Association. 
Cambridge  Springs.  Three  days:  May  18th 
to  20th. 

Lebanon  Valixt  (Pa.)  Dental  Associ- 
ation.   Reading.    May  Uth  and  12tb. 

Mississippi  Dental  Association.  Natchez. 
Three  days:  May  11th  to  13th. 

MissoDKi  State  Dental  Association. 
Kansas  City.  Three  days:  May  26th  to  28th. 

Nebsabxa  Statx  Dental  Socistt.  Lincoln. 
Three  days:  May  18th  to  20th. 


New  Hahpbhibb  and  VtMuoxn  BtXTs  Den- 
tal SodETiES.    Weini,  N.  H.    Four  days; 

May  18th  to  21st. 

New  York  State  Dental  Socmrr.  Al- 
bany.  Three  days:    May  6th  to  8th. 

SUB<tUEHANNA  (Pa.)  DeNTAL  ASSOCUTION. 

Harvey's  Lake.  May  18th  to  20th. 

IkNKBSSBB  State  Dental  Absociation. 
Memphis.   Three  days:  May  2Sth  to  27th. 

Vekkomt  State  Deiital  Soonrr.  [See 
New  Hakpshibc.] 

JUNE. 

AuERiCAN  Medical  Association,  Section 
on  Stohatologt.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Four 
days:  June  8th  to  11th. 

Colorado  State  Dental  AssooxATUnr. 
Colorado  Springs.   June  17th. 

Flobida  State  Dkntal  Socnrr.  Ocala. 
Three  days:  June  17th  to  18th. 

Indiana  State  Dental  Association.  In- 
dianapolis.   June  29th  to  July  lat. 

Maine  Dental  Societt.  Portland.  Three 
days:   June  24th  to  26th. 

Massachuseits  Dental  SocxBrr.  Boston. 
Three  days:  June  9th  to  11th. 

MicHioAK  State  Dental  SooiETr.  Kala- 
mazoo.  Three  days:  June  29th  to  July  1st. 

Minnesota  State  Dental  Association. 
Minneapolis.   Three  days:  June  22d  to  24th. 

New  Mexico  Dental  Socnrrr.  Albuquer- 
que.   Two  days:   June  17th  and  I8th. 

NoBTH  CAEounA  Dkntal  Sooiett.  Ashe- 
ville.    Four  days:  June  23d  to  2ath. 

Oklatoma  State  Dental  Societt.  Okla- 
homa City.   Thres  days:  June  3d  to  6th. 

SOUTBEBN    CAUrOBNIA    DENTAL  ABBOCIA- 

tion.   Los  Angeles.   June  28th  to  30th. 

SouTHEEN  Wisconsin  I>ental  Association. 
Beloit.   Two  days:  June  3d  and  4th. 

Texas  Staix  Dental  Absooiatton.  Waco. 
Three  days:   Jime  10th  to  12th. 

ViBoiNiA  State  Dental  Abbdcxahon. 
Chase  City.  Three  days:  June  21st  to  23d. 

Kxamlnen^  Meetlnga* 

Alabama  Boabd  of  Exahinebs.  Anniston. 
May  10th. 

Abkanbab  Board  or  Exaicinebb.  Hot 
Springs.   May  24th  and  25th. 
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CONITECTICXJT  BOABD  OW  ComaSSKHVEBS. 
Hartford.    June  24th  to  2eth. 

iLLiNoia  BoABD  OF  Sxuomss.  Chicago. 
June  10th. 

Kentccjkt  Boabd  or  Exahtitxrs.  Louis- 
ville.  June  Ist 

Uaktund  Boabd  of  Exakiitkbs.  Balti- 
more. May  2eth  to  28th. 

MiCHiQAn  Boabd  of  Exakinebs.  Ann  Ar- 
bor.   June  14th. 

New  Haupshibi  Boabd  of  Bmisiibation. 
Manchester.   June  let  to  3d. 

New  Jkbbbt  Boabd  of  BxawxAruat. 
Trenton.  July  0th  to  8th. 

Pewnbtlvaitia  Boabd  of  Ezamiitkbs. 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  June  0th  to  12th. 

Rhode  Iai.Ain}  Board  of  Reoxstbatiok. 
Providence.    June  22d  to  24th. 

Tennessee  Board  of  Exahjitxbs.  Naih- 
Tille.   May  18th  to  21st. 

Texas  Boabd  of  Exauhtcbs.  Waco.  June 
14th. 


W.  D.  MIXXER  CLUB. 
Bebun,  Obbuaitt. 
At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  W.  D. 
Miller  Olub  the  following  officera  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  0.  H.  Abbot,  president; 
H.  Boedecker,  vice-president;  E.  Lawky-Tork, 
■ecretary-treasurer. 

E.  Lawuit-Yobk, 
K3niggrfltzerstrasse  140,  Berlin,  W. 


AMERICAN  DENTAX  SOCIETY 
OP  EUROPE. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Dental  Society  of  Europe  will  be 
held  in  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  on  April  9,  10, 
and  12,  1909.  An  interesting  program  Is 
already  assured.  A  most  cordial  invitation 
is  extended  to  members  of  the  profession. 

T.  G.  Fatiebsoh,  Hon.  Beo% 
2  Qnai  des  Eaux  Vives,  Geneva,  SwitEerland. 


INTERSTATE  DEXTAI*  FRATER- 
NITY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Interstate  Den- 
tal Fraternity  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada will  be  held  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  during 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Associa* 

tioD.  The  meeting  will  be  in  charge  of  Dr. 
R.  H.  Welsh,  secretary  of  the  I.  D.  F.  for 
Louisiana.         R.  M.  Sanqeb,  Vat'l  Bec'y. 


NATIONAL  DENTAX  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Btnttasham,  Al*.,  Mareh  90  tm  April  .S. 


The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association  will  be  held  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  March  30  and  31  and  April  1 
and  2,  1909.  All  meetings  of  the  association, 
sections,  and  clinics  will  be  held  in  the  Cit^ 
Hall,  at  the  comer  of  Fourth  ave.  and  10th  at. 
The  headquarters  of  the  association  will  be  at 
Hotel  Hillman,  directly  opposite  the  City 
Hall.  Reservations  should  be  made  through 
the  chairman  of  the  Xiocal  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, Dr.  J.  A.  Hall. 

All  preparations  for  the  meeting  are  well 
advanced,  and  a  large  attendance  is  aaanred. 

V.  E.  Tubneb,  President, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Chas  S.  BuiXEB,  Beo'lf, 

Buffalo,  N.  T. 

OrvB>lMtloB  mt  SsetlttMB. 

Bbciiok  I. 

Pimthetie  DeHHsfry,  Crown  and  Bridpa 
Work,  Orthodontia,  MetalUtrgy,  Cliemiatrf, 

and  Allied  Subjeott. 

Habbt  E.  Kelset,  Chairman,  Common- 
wealth Bank  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  H.  JoHNSon,  Fice-cftatrman,  306  Sec- 
ond St.,  Macon,  Ga. 

J.  S.  Sfubgeoit,  Secretary,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

SEcnoN  II. 

Operative  Dentistry,  Tioment^tun,  JAtera- 
ture.  Dental  EdwatUm,  and  Allied  Sub- 
jeats. 

W.  G.  Ebersole,  Chairman,  800  Sehofield 
Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

R.  H.  Walkeb,  Ftee-ehairmofi,  231  Main 
St.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

L.  L.  Babbeb,  Beoretary,  311  Bununit  ave., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

SEcnoN  ni. 

Oral  Surgery,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Histol- 
ogy, Pathology,  Etiology,  Hygiene,  Propky- 
laaiB,  Materia  Medioa,  and  Allied  Suhjeeta. 
0.   C.  Allen,   Chairman,   lUalto  Bldg., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
J.  E.  Ceace,  yice-chairwMm,  Ocala,  Fla. 
J.  W.   Hull,  Beoretary,  Altman  Bldg.. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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PROQKAH. 
G«Herml  8«ulon. 

James  McManus,  D.D.S.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
"A  Sidelight  on  Professional  Interest." 

IKscussion  by  J.  T.  Crawford,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Edward  C.  Kuk,  P.D.S.,  9cD.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.    -The  Dental  Belationahipa  of  Ar- 

thritiam." 

L.  G.  Noel,  D.D.S.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  "The 
Management  of  the  Mouths  of  Young  People 
from  the  Age  of  Six  to  Adolescence." 

Discussion  by  T.  P.  Hinman,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Voluntary  esaay:  W.  SrOkER  How,  D.D.S., 
Philadelphia,  Fa.  "Doctor  of  Dental  Sci- 
enoe." 

SeotloB  I. 

Mabtin  DBwn,  Kanaaa  City,  Mo.  "Devel- 
opment of  the  Face." 

Diseaaaitm  by  Richard  Smnma,  F.  B.  Noyes, 
Calvin  S.  Case,  W.  O.  Talbot,  C.  A.  Hawl^, 
and  F.  C.  Wilson. 

H.  H.  Johnson,  Maeon,  Ga.  "Crown  and 
Bridge  Work." 

Discussion  by  H.  T.  Stewart,  T.  P.  Hin- 
man. C.  L.  Alexander,  Gordon  White,  and 
CarroU  H.  Frink. 

CuBXRCE  J.  Gmsvxs,  Baltimore,  Md.  "The 
Behavior  of  Certain  Metals  in  the  Mouth." 

Discussion  by  Joseph  Head,  B.  Holly  Smith, 
J.  E.  Chacc,  and  H.  R.  Jewett. 

Geobge  H.  Wimok,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  "The 
Principle!  of  Retention  of  Artificial  Den- 
tures." 

Diwnuaion  by  S.  L.  Rich,  Wm.  B.  Finney, 
F.  W.  Stiff,  A.  J.  Cottiell,  and  N.  C.  Leonard. 

Seetlott  n. 

S.  D.  RnoGLEB,  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  "Phaaeg 
of  Importance  in  Nomenclature." 

IMscuaaion  by  W.  O.  Mason  and  H.  T. 
Smith. 

GrauiE  S.  Vakn,  Gadsden,  Ala.  "Dental 
Science  a  Part  of  Universal  Literature." 

Discussion  by  F.  L.  Hunt  and  B.  L.  Thorpe. 

W.  T.  Jackuan,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  "The 
Elimination  of  Fear  iq  the  Practice  of  Den- 
tistry." 

Diseuasion  by  M.  L.  Rhein,  J.  Y.  Crawford, 
and  W.  G.  Ebersole. 

Beibebt  L.  Wheeu»,  New  York  city.  "Ed- 
ucation of  the  Dental  Student  Concerning  Pre- 
ventive Dentistry." 

Discussion  by  Chas.  S.  Butler  and  G.  M. 
Smith. 

VOL.  u. — 37 


J.  R.  Caluhan,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  "Opera- 
tive Dentistry — Root-canal  Treatment." 

Discussion  by  J.  C.  Watkini,  A.  H.  Peck, 
and  J.  D.  Patterson. 

flection  III. 

A.  H.  Thohpson,  Topeka,  Eans.  ■  "The 
Evolution  of  Tools." 

Discussion  by  L.  C.  Noel  and  G.  V.  1. 
Brown. 

Lkvi  C.  Tatlob,  Hartford,  Conn.  "Dentis- 
try Past  and  Present  as  Seen  by  a  Modem 
Hygienist." 

Discussion  1^  N.  S.  Hoff,  A.  C.  Fones,  and 

J.  Y.  Crawford. 

GoBDON  White,  Nashville,  Tenn.  "Some- 
thing on  Pyorrhea." 

Discussion  by  J.  D.  Patterson,  J.  0.  Hart- 
zell,  and  J.  D.  Towner. 

A.  W.  Hablan,  New  York  city.  "Friction 
as  an  Aid  to  Restoration  of  Gum  Tissue." 

Discussion  by  H.  H.  Johnson,  H.  W.  Gil- 
lette and  Geo.  £.  Eubank. 

TBinCAir  W.  Bbopht,  Chicago,  111.  "Re- 
cent Pn^reas  in  Oral  Surgery." 

Discussion  1^  J.  D.  Patterson  and  T.  P. 
Hinman. 

Cllalea. 

Table  Clinico. 

1.  Hen  BY  Bakzhof,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
"Something  in  the  Cast-Gold  Inlay  Line." 

2.  A.  P.  Bubkhabt,  BufTalo,  N.  Y.  "Double 
Inlay  System;  also  Combination  of  yulcanite 
and  Metal  in  Crown  and  Bridge  Work." 

3.  H.  E.  Belden,  New  Orleans,  La.  "Jack- 
screws  for  Regulating." 

4.  L.  T.  Canfield,  Toledo,  Ohio.  "Aseptic 
Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Treatmoit  and 
Filling  of  Root-canals. 

5.  J.  C.  Chishoui,  Selma,  Ala.  "A  Crown 
and  a  Bridge." 

6.  J.  P.  CoBiOT,  Greensboro,  Ala.  "Steele's 
Interchangeable  Facings." 

7.  E.  P.  Dameron,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (To  be 
announced.) 

8.  H.  M.  Davidson,  Hubbard  City,  Texas. 
"Gold  Inlay  Cast  Fillings." 

9.  Jos  D.  Ebt,  Atlanta,  Ga.  "Construction 
of  Jackson  Orthodontia  Appliance." 

10.  M.  F.  Finley,  Washington,  D.  C,  "{a^ 
Repairing  Broken  Facings.  {b)  Orthodon- 
tia." 

11.  So^MON  Freeman,  New  York  city. 
"Practical  Hints." 
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12.  W.    C.    GiLMSPitt,    Nashville,  Tenn. 
"Cast  Bridge.  Using  Porcelain  Teeth." 

13.  J.  A.  GkniCAif,  New  Orleans,  La.  "Orth- 
odontia." 

14.  WiLMEB  S.  Haix,  Pensacola.  Fla.  "Tin 
and  Gold  Filling  for  Molars  and  Bicuspids, 
with  Original  Methods  of  Separation  and  Fin- 
ishing at  One  Sitting." 

15.  WILMS3  S.  Hall,  Pensaoola,  Fla.  "An 
Amalgam  Filling  that  Will  Not  Leak." 

16.  C.   A.   Hawley,  Washington,  D.  C. 
"Predetennination  of  the  Dental  Areh." 

17.  C.  O.  HU0BX8,  PunxsuUvney,  Pa.  "The 
XJae  of  Gold  Inlays  in  Connection  with  Bridge 
Work." 

18.  W.    O.    HuLiCK,     Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
"Bridge  on  Converged  Teeth." 

19.  A.  M.  Jacksoit,  Macon,  Qa.   "Some  In- 
lay Methods  with  Gold." 

£0.  V.  H.  Jackbok,  New  York  city.  "Orth- 
odontia." 

21.  J.  B.  JOBD&N,  Nashville,  Tenn.  "Ap- 
pliance for  Retracting  the  Superior  Anterior 
Teeth." 

22.  D.  O.  M.  LeCbon,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (To 
be  announced.) 

23.  T.  T.  MooBE,  Jr.,  Oolumhia,  S.  C.  "Cast 
Inlay," 

84.  Gboboe  a.  Mabtin,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
"Method  of  Preparing  Boots  and  Seating 
Crowns  hy  Casting  Process." 

26.  A.  F.  MnxEB,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  "Cen- 
trifugal Casting." 

26.  D.  J.  MacMillen,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
(To  be  announced.) 

27.  S.  H.  McAfee,  New  Orleans,  La.  (To 
he  announced.) 

28.  C.  L.  Nance,  Tampa,  Fla-  "An  Orig- 
inal Method  of  Casting  Without  a  Machine." 

29.  T,  W.  Onderdonk,  New  York  city. 
"Hints  About  the  Use  of  the  Matrix;  also 
One  with  a  Celluloid  Band." 

30.  Stabb  Pabsoks,  Washington,  D.  C.  ' 
"Ancient  Dentures  from  South  Carolina." 

31.  C.  C.  Pbextibs,  Hartford,  Conn.  (To 
be  announced.) 

32.  E,  G.  Quattlebaum,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
"Parts  for  Cast  Inlays." 

33.  RoBEBT  Seyuoub,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
"Casting  Full  Plates  with  Aluminum  and 
Watt's  Fusible  Metal,  with  the  Seymour 
Casting  Machine." 

34.  Habtabd  T.  Stewart,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
"Lock  Shoulder  Ctwbb  as  Abutments  in  Ad- 
vanced Biggs'  Disease  Cases." 


35.  Staitlet  C.  SiUTH,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
"A  Trick  to  Bepair  Orthopedic  Retainer  in 
the  Mouth." 

36.  R.  L.  Simpson,  Richmond,  Va.  "Cav- 
ity Preparation;  Positive,  Rapid,  Automatic." 

37.  J.  J.  Sabbazin,  New  Orleans,  La. 
''Riggs'  Instruments." 

38.  J.  C.  Watkims,  Winston-Salem,  N.  G. 
"A  'Smith'  Crown." 

39.  Geo.  H.  Wilson,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  niie 
Short  CompMisating  Curve." 

Chair  Clinict. 

1.  0.  L.  Albzandeb,  Charlotte,  X.  C. 
"Solidified  Sponge  Gold  Inlays." 

2.  J.  T.  CBAwrOBD,  Nashville,  Tenn.  "Ex- 
plaining Any  Practical  Caaes  Present." 

8.  Joseph  Head,  Philadelphia,  Fa.  *'The 
Demonstration  of  a  Tartar  Solvent  in  the 
Treatment  of  Pyorrhea." 

4.  W.  G.  Haioc,  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  'Tanif- 
fln  Root-canal  Filling  in  Septic  and  Aseptic 
Canals." 

5.  W.  T.  Jackson,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  "High 
Pressure  Anesthesia  with  Cavity  Prepara- 
tion." 

6.  J.  N.  Johnson,  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  "Al- 
veolar Pyorrhea  (after  method  of  B.  F.  Ar 

rington) ." 

7.  E.  M.  Kettio,  Louisville,  Ky.  "Artifi- 
cial Enamel  Fillings  Without  the  Use  of  the 
Rubber  Dam." 

8.  RoBEBT  PuBns,  Camden,  N.  J.  "Ex- 
traction of  Teeth  by  Local  Anesthesia  or 
Somnoform." 

9.  W.  H.  Reabkn,  McComb,  Miss.  "Minor 
Dental  Operations  under  Narootile  Annthe- 
sia  and  Analgesia.** 

10.  C.  H.  Retholos,  Clintondale.  N.  Y. 
"First  Treatment  of  an  Alveolar  Aheeess." 

11.  W.  J.  Roe,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  "Cleft- 
Palate  Operation." 

12.  Levi  C.  Tatlob,  Hartford,  Conn,  'A 
Hygienic  Filing." 

13.  J.  Lewis  Waikeb,  Norfolk,  Va. 
"Porcelain  Enamel  Filling." 

14.  F.  Westebfield,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 
tracting  with  Elevator." 

15.  Abtuub  Zentleb,  New  York  city.  "Ef- 
ficient Exclusion  of  Saliva  and  Protection  of 
Soft  Tissues,  in  Short  Operations,  hy  Use  of 
Clamps  and  Naidcins  Lined  with  Rubber 
Dam." 

16.  Paul  G.  Whre.  Boston,  Mass.  "Aden- 
oids and  Tonsil  Operation  by  Means  of  Som- 
noform and  Primary  Ether." 
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FIFTH  INTEUXATIONAIi  DEN- 
TAJ^  CONGRES8. 


BerUa,  G«rMMir,  Avswt  28-18,  1809. 


The  Fifth  International  Dental  Congress 
will  be  held  in  the  BeichstagsgeMude  (Houses 
of  Ftrliament). 

The  Hon.  President  of  the  congress  is  Ge- 
heimrat  Prof.  Dr.  Waueteb,  director  of  the 
First  Anatomical  Institute. 

BoHorarjf  mernhmrt — ^Dr,  Nauicavn,  chief  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Kultusminis- 
terium;  Gebeimrat  Prof.  Dr.  Kieohneb. 

The  business  of  the  congress  is  conducted 
1^  the  following  committees: 

1.  Committee  on  Organization. 

2.  Berlin  Looil  Committee. 

3.  Chairmen  of  the  different  Sections. 

(1)  COHMimS  OH  Obiukzzation. 

The  Cnnmittee  on  Organization  consists  of 
fifteen  members. 

President — Privy  Councillor  Prof.  Dr. 
Walkhofp,  MQnchen,  Briennerstr.  47. 

Yiee-pnsidenta—Prot.  DiKOK,  M.D.,  Berlin, 
Fotsdamerstr.  113.  Prof.  B-Am^  Berlin,  Ltlt- 
uwstr.  S3.  HiELscHEB,  Ktiln  a.  Bh.,  Hohoi- 
zollemring  30. 

Secretary-general  —  Schaejtkb-  Stuokket, 
DJ>.S..  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Kettenhirfweg  20. 

Becretarjf — KorrKAD  Cohn,  M.D.,  Berlin, 
Fotsdamerstr.  46. 

rreonirer^BLUHE,  Berlin  W.,  Unter  den 
Linden  41. 

(2)  BEBun  Local  Cohuittee. 

The  Berlin  Local  Committee  is  composed  of 
thirty-ei|^t  members. 

Preaidenta — ^Professor  Gutticann,  court 
dentist,  Potsdam.  Rovebt  Riobxxe,  D.D.S., 
Berlu,  Victoriastr.  23.  Dr.  P.  RlTTKB,  Berlin, 
K&niggifttzerstr.  94. 

Seeretariea — Weiduann,  Berlin,  Btllowstr. 
1.  GCTVAirN,  Berlin,  Alexanderstr.  7 1. 
PCUCTE,  Berlin,  Rankestr.  30. 

Treaewer — ^He£M,  Chariottenburg,  Berlin- 
erstr.  160a. 

(3)  Chaibmek  <»■  the  Sections. 

The  following  tweWe  sections  have  been 
formed,  all  of  which  can  bold  sessions  in  the 
Rrichstag  building  simultaneously: 


Sbctioit  I:  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  His- 
tology. Chairman,  Dr.  AdlofT,  KOnigsberg  i. 
Pr.,  Weissgerberstr.  6-7. 

Section  II:  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 
Chairman,  Prof.  Dr.  Bonier,  Strassburg  L  B. 

Section  III:  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Met- 
allurgy. Chairman,  C.  Birgfeld,  Hamburg, 
Alsterdamm  1. 

SEcnon  IV:  Diagnosis  and  Special  Thera- 
peutics; Materia  Medica.  Ohairman,  Prof. 
Dr.  Michel,  Wttrzburg. 

SficnoN  V:  Oral  Surgery  and  Surgical 
Prosthesis.  Chairman,  Gebeimrat  Prof.  Dr. 
Fartsch,  Breslau;  Prof.  Dr.  SchriJder,  Berlin. 

Section  VI:  General  and  Local  Anesthe- 
sia. Chairman,  University  Lecturer  Dr. 
Fischer,  Greifswald. 

Section  VII:  Operative  Dentistry.  Chair- 
man, Prof.  Dr.  Sachs,  Berlin,  KurfUrsten- 
damm  247- 

SEcnoN  VIII:  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  in- 
cluding Crown  and  Bridge  Work;  Ceramics. 
Ch<Urman,  Prof.  Dr.  Riegner,  Bredau. 

.Section  IX:  Orthodontia.  Chairman,  Hey- 
denhauss,  M.D.,  Berlin,  Fotsdamerstr.  121. 

Section  X:  Hygiene  of  the  Mouth  and 
Teeth.    Chairman,  Dr.  C.  Riise,  Dresden. 

SEonoN  XI:  Education  and  Legislation. 
Chairman,  Dr.  Bitter,  Berlin,  Kfiniggrfttzerstr. 
94. 

Section  XII:  History  and  Literature. 
Chairman,  Hoffendahl,  Berlin,  SchOnebei^ger 
Ufer  20. 

During  the  week  of  the  congress  an  official 
daily  journal  will  be  published  in  three  lan- 
guages {German,  English,  French).  Editor: 
Kimrad  Cohn,  M.D.,  Berlin,  Fotsdamerstr.  46. 

An  intenuttional  scientific  and  industrial 
exbibition  will  be  combined  with  the  congress. 
Prof.  Dr.  Dieck,  Berlin,  Fotsdamerstr.  113, 
Villa  3,  has  taken  charge  of  the  management 
of  this  exhibition,  which  is  to  be  conducted 
on  a  large  acnle.  [See  notice  on  following 
page.]  .  

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Organization  it  was  decided  that  the  fee  for 
membership  be  fixed  at  25  marks  ($6.00). 
which  sum  will  also  entitle  the  holders  of 
membership  cards  to  a  copy  of  the  Transac- 
tions when  published.  For  participation  in 
the  social  functions  additional  cards  will  be 
issued  by  the  Berlin  Local  Committee  at  a 
very  low  price. 
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A  guarantee  fund  of  20,600  marks  has 
already  been  subscribed,  and  it  has  been 
decided  not  to  call  upon  foreign  yisiton  for 
financial  or  adminiBtrmtiTe  support. 

A  hearty  invitation  is  extended  to  all  for- 
eign oonfrMva.   

PROGRAM. 

The  following  provisiottal  program  has  been 
arranged: 

SUNDAY.  Auffutt  ttd. 
Meeting  of  the  Federation  Deataire  Inter- 
nationale.  Evening:  Reception  of  the  guests 
at  the  ReichstagsgebKude. 

MONDAY,  August  2Sd. 
Morning:  Opening  session.  After  the  of- 
ficial addresBes  of  welcome,  four  orators  (Qer- 
man,  English,  French,  and  Ameriean)  will 
speak  on  subjects  chosen  1^  themselves  and 
important  for  the  entire  prtnlession.  The  Hftn- 
tional  Committees  of  the  respective  countries 
have  each  been  requested  to  nominate  their 
orator. 

Evening:  Reception  given  by  the  City  of 
Berlin  at  City  Hall. 

TUESDAY,  AuguMt  S+rt. 
9  A.1C.-2  F.K.:    Sessions  of  the  Sections. 
Evening:  Banquet  in  the  halls  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens. 

WEDNESDAY,  August  tSth. 

9  A.if.-2  P.U.:    Sessions  of  the  Sections. 

Evening:  Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Cen- 
tral Verein  Deutacher  ZahnBrcte  (Central  As- 
sociation of  German  Dentists)  in  the  halls 
of  the  Rheingold. 

THURSDAY,  August  t6th. 

Second  general  seasiai  is  the  great  hall  of 
the  Reiehstagsgebftude.  Subjects  and  ques- 
tions will  be  discussed  by  speakers  appointed 
by  the  different  countries. 

Evening — at  the  disposal  of  the  congress- 
ists. 

FRIDAY,  August  27th. 

9  A.M.^  P.M.:    Sessions  of  the  Sections. 

Evening:  Se<»ption  in  honor  of  the  con- 
gressists  given  by  the  oonfrtres  of  Berlin  and 
of  the  province  of  Brandenburg. 

Special  train  to  Wannsee. 

SATURDAY,  August  Mth. 
9  A.X^12  X.;  Sessions  of  the  Sections  (pass- 
ing of  resolntions)  and  meeting  of  the  Federa- 
tion Dentaire  Internationale. 


3  P.K. :  Closing  session.  Aeoeptanee  of  ths 
resolutions  of  the  Congress. 

Evening;  Farewell  banquet  at  the  Haloi- 
see  Terrace*. 

On  Sunday  and  after,  groups  of  the  con- 
gressists  will  visit  German  cities  and  nnl- 
veraities. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Congress  will  be  opened 
four  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  congress. 
A  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  office  will 
be  established,  also  refreshment  rooms. 

The  siae  <^  tiie  Reichstagsgebftude  will  nn- 
der  it  poasiUe  for  the  diffsmt  aBottona  to 
meet  BimnUaBeonsly,  so  that  the  participants 
may  hear  lectures  in  different  leetiais  on  one 
day. 

In  order  to  facilitate  conversation  between 
men  of  different  nationalities,  those  oonfrim 
who  speak  English  will  wear  a  blue  badge, 
those  who  speak  French  a  red  badge. 

The  Hambui!:g-Affleriean  ^dnt  Co.  allows 
to  members  d  the  congreas  a  reduction  of 
26  per  cent,  except  during  the  hei^t  of  the 
season. 

The  Berlin  Local  Committee  will  be  pleased 
to  procure  lodgings  for  foreign  colleagues  and 
supply  them  with  all  Informaticm  concerning 
their  journey,  their  sojourn  in  Berlin,  etc. 

The  prices  of  rooms  in  hotels  vary  from 
2.50  to  30  marks  per  day  (90.60  to  $7.00). 
All  questions  regarding  this  subject  should 
be  addreased  to  the  president  of  the  Local 
Committee,  Professor  Guttmann,  Potsdam. 

In  order  to  make  the  visitors  aequainted 
with  the  sij^ts  of  Berlin  and  its  environs, 
ably  conducted  excursions  have  been  arranged 
for.  The  scientiflo  institutions  of  importance 
will  also  be  open  to  visitors. 


IMTB»lirAT10MAI<  BXHIBITIOH  OP  DBN- 
TAI.  SOIBHCB. 

In  connection  with  the  Fifth  International 
Dental  Congress  in  Berlin,  August  23-^. 
1909,  an  International  Exhibition  of  Dentnl 
Science  will  be  arranged,  on  a  large  scale,  in 
the  Reichstag  building. 

The  progress  of  dentistry  in  all  civilized 
countries  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  means  of  a  systematically  arranged,  scien 
tiflo  exhibition. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  proposed  ex- 
hibition is  evident  from  the  following  group- 
ing: 
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Groups  or  Exhibits. 
/.  Anaiomjf  and  phj/giolog^. 
I.  Comparative  anatomy,    (a)  Anthropol- 
r  and  ethnologf.    (b)  CknnparatiTe  odon- 
Bgy  hieluding  paleontology,   (c)  Anomalies 
the  teeth  of  animals. 
L  Normal  maeroBcopical  anatomy  of  man 
natomy  and  development  of  the  head,  jaws, 
d  teeth,  including  specimenB  of  the  jawa 
d  teeth). 

t.  Normal  microscopical  anatomy. 

4.  .Anomalies  of  anatomical  development 
Bomaliea  of  the  devekjpment  of  the  head, 
m,  and  teeth). 

C  Physiology. 

II.  Pathology  and  bacteriologj/. 
L  General  pathology. 

5.  Special  nmcrosoopical  pathology,  inclnd- 
ig  comparative  patiiology. 

S.  Special  microscopical  pathology. 
4.  Bacteriology  of  th«  month. 

If  I.  Surgmy  of  tke  mouth  and  the  jawa. 
1.  Surgical    therapeutics,   including  nar- 
Bsis  and  local  anesthesia. 
SL  Suzgieal  prosthesis,  including  obturators. 

IV.  Orthodontia. 
V.  Preeervattoe  treatment  of  the  teeth. 
1.  Fillings.    2.  Boot-treabnent. 
VI.  Proethetie  dentietrjf. 

I.  natc  work.  2.  Crown  and  bridge  work, 
isehiding  cenunies. 

fll.  Photography  in  dental  eurgery  as  a 

meoM  of  inveeiigation  and  inetruation. 
,  1.  Macmaeopie    photography.    2.  Micro- 
MDpie  photc^^phy.    3.  Stereo&oo]^.    4.  X- 
ny  [diotography.    6.  Photography  in  colors. 

YIII.  Omeral  denial  education,  poet-graduate 
inetruotion,  eduoaiionial  appUanoee. 

II.  Hygiene  of  the  mouih  and  the  teeth. 
(i)  From  the  scientific,  and  (b)  from  the 

xmiaI  point  of  view. 

X,  Bietory  of  denUetry. 
Instruments,  pictures,  and  in  short,  eveiy- 
thiag  of  historical  interest  for  dentistry. 

XI.  Dental  jurieprudenoe. 
XII.  Literature. 
(A)  Original  works,    (b)  PeriodicalB. 
The  eommittee  desires  to  be  informed  of 
^  Banes  <a  all  public  or  private  collections 


containing  specimens  of  genera!  or  special 
interest  for  dentistry. 

The  committee  of  the  exhibition  urgently 
requests  each  to  use  his  personal  influence  to 
arouse  interest  in  behalf  of  the  International 
Dental  Exhibition. 

The  committee  will  take  every  possible  pre- 
caution to  insure  the  safety  of  any  specimens 
loaned. 

Prof.  Dr.  DiBOE, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Euhibite, 
Berlin,  Potsdamerstr.  113,  Villa  3. 


AMBRICUUr  HATIOHAL  COMHITTBB  ON 
FIFTH  IMTBRirATIOHAIi  DBNTAIt  OOM- 
ORBBS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  National  Dental  Association  held  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Saturday,  October  10,  1908, 
the  following  were  appointed  as  the  American 
National  Committee,  to  forward  the  work  of 
the  Fifth  International  Congress  and  provide 
for  the  represmtation  of  American  dentistry 
at  that  c<Higress — to  be  held  in  Berlin,  Ger., 
August  1909: 

AMcriean  NatlosKl  Committee. 

Edward  0.  Kirk,  nuladelphia^  Pa.,  Ch'man. 
Burton  Lee  Thorpe,  St.  Louis,  Mo,,  Seo'y. 
Truman  W.  Brophy,  Chicago,  lU. 

A.  W.  Harlan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Holly  Smith,  Baltimore,  Md. 
G.  E.  Savage,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Wm.  Carr,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  W.  Walker,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J.  D.  Patterson,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Gordon  White,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Cbas.  R.  Turner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chas.  McManuB,  Hartford,  Conn. 
G.  V.  I.  Brown,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
N.  8.  Hoff,  ^n  Arbor,  Mich. 
F.  E.  Ball,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
L.  P.  Dotterer,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Eugene  H.  Smith,  Boston,  Mass, 
Chas.  L.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

COHUITTEE  OH  ESSAYS. 

Edward  C.  Kirk,  Chairman. 
Burton  Lee  Thorpe,  Secretary. 
L.  P.  Dotterer. 

COmXTTEE  ON  CUXICS. 

Wm.  Carr,  Chairman. 

J.  D.  Patterson,  Secretary. 

Chas.  L.  Alexander. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
I>KNTAL  FACULTIES. 

TBB  National  ABsociation  of  Dental  Facul- 
ties will  hold  their  annual  meeting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Association  of  Dental 
Examiners  in  the  Hotel  Chamberlain,  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Va.,  August  2,  3,  and  4,  100^, 
commencing  at  10  a.u. 

Rates  will  be  the  same  as  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Dental  Examiners.  Railroad  and 
steamship  rates  vill  be  given  at  a  later  date. 
B.  HOLLT  SlflTH,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP 
DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 

The  twenty-aarenth  annaal  meeting  of  the 
National  Associatioi  of  Dental  Examiners 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Chamberlain,  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Va.,  the  first  sesaion  opening 
at  10  o'clock  A.U.,  Monday,  August  2,  1909, 
and  continuing  during  the  3d  and  4th. 

The  result  of  the  mail  vote  hj  the  commit- 
tee to  oBcertain  the  ocmsensna  of  opinion  as 
to  place  and  date,  from  October  19th  to  the 
present  date  was  ninety-one  votes  for  Old 
Point  Comfort  the  first  three  day*  of  August, 
thirteen  for  Birmingham  in  March,  seven  for 
Birmingham  in  July;  the  president  has  there- 
fore selected  Old  Point  Comfort. 

The  rates  will  be:  American  plan  93.00 
per  day  without  bath  and  $4.00  per  day  with 
bath.  Large  and  commodious  meeting^rooms 
will  be  famished  free.  Railroad  and  steam- 
ship rates  will  be  furnished  at  a  later  date. 

Ch&8.  a.  A^ekeb,  Sec'j/. 


LOUISIANA  STATE  DENTAL 

SOCIETY. 
The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Dental  Society  will  be  held 
at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
April  28,  29,  and  30,  1909.  An  interesting 
program  is  already  assured.  A  most  cordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  all  ethical  memhen 
of  the  profession  to  be  present  and  participate 
in  the  meeting. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Feltds,  President, 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Db.  J.  P.  Wahl,  Chairman  Ex.  Com., 
3034  Magazine  st,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Db.  a.  L.  Plouoh,  Cor.  Se&y, 

New  Orleans,  La. 


THIBD  DISTRICT  (N.  T.)  DEN- 
TAL SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Third  District 

Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  will 
occur  on  Tuesday,  April  20,  1909,  at  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  meetnig 
will  be  convened  at  10  a.h. 

MoBTOif  VavLqak,  Editor. 


FIFTH  DISTRICT  (N.  Y.)  DENTAL 
SOCIETY. 
The  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Fifth 
District  Dental  Society  of  New  York  will  be 
held  in  Syracuse,  April  9  and  10,  1900. 

R.  W.  Babbt,  Sec'j. 


CONNECTICUT  STATE  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Gonnecticiit 
State  BenUA  Association  will  be  held  at 
Wateihury,  Conn.,  April  20  and  21,  1909. 

RoBKBT  H.  W.  SrEUfO,  See'g. 


MISSISSIPPI  DENTAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  sixteenth  anniuil  meeting  of  the  Hit- 
sissippi  Dental  Association  will  be  held  in 
Natchez,  May  11,  12,  and  13,  1909. 

L.  B.  Pbioe,  fiec'y, 
Corinth,  Miss. 


EASTERN  KENTUCKY  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  recently  organized  Eastern  Kentud^ 
Dental  Association  will  meet  Saturday,  April 
3,  1909,  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  and  every  third 
month  thereafter  at  such  place  as  the  vote 
may  direct. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  B.  E. 
Leete,  Prestonburg,  President;  J.  A  Tanber, 
Catlettsburg,  Ticc-president,  and  P.  H.  Wl- 
liams,  Ashland,  secretary. 

P.  H.  WnxUKS,  Se&if. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  DENTAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Dental  Society  will  be  held  st  Dan- 
ville, May  11.  12,  13,  and  14,  1909. 

R.  J.  Hood,  SeeV. 
Sparta,  UUnoia 
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XSW  HAMPSHIRE  AK^D  VER- 
MONT DENTAIi  SOCIETIES. 

A  JOINT  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
tn<i  Vermont  Dental  Societies  will  be  held  at 
Hotel  Wein,  Weirs,  N.  H.,  May  18,  10,  20, 
ud  21,  1909,  b^finning  the  evening  of  the 

Fbed  F.  Fibhh,  SM*y, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 


IOWA  STATE  DEKTAIj  SOCIETY. 

The  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Iowa  State  Dental  Society  will  be  held  in  Dea 
Moines,  Iowa,  May  4,  5,  and  6,  1908.  All 
ethical  dentists  in  the  state  are  urged  to  be 
present  and  help  make  it  the  best  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  soeie^. 

T.  F.  CiOOKE,  Be«% 
Burlington,  la. 


LEBANON  VALLEY  (PA.)  DEZT- 
TAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lebanon  Valley 
(Pa.)  Dental  Association  will  be  held  in 
Reading^  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  11 
and  12,  1909. 

John  T.  Bjjb,  Oorretponding  8ee*y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  DENTAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  DenUl  Society  will  be  held  in  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  0,  7.  and 
8,  1909.  [The  date  given  in  March  journals 
was  erroneous.]  Note  that  the  first  session 
will  convene  promptly  at  7.30  p.u.  on  the 
eveniog  of  Thursday,  the  6th. 

All  day  baturday  will  be  devoted  to  clinics, 
when  all  that  is  latest  and  best  will  be  shown. 
A  large  exhibit  also  is  assured. 

Special  railroad  rate  of  one  and  three-fifths 
fare  has  been  arranged  with  the  Trunk-line 
AsBOciation.  Ask  for  a  certificate,  not  a  re- 
ceipt, when  you  purchase  your  ticket,  in  order 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  rate  on  the 
return  trip. 

PSOOBUC. 

President's  Address.   Dr.  L.  Meisburger. 
Correspondent's  Address.   Dr.  H.  C.  Ferris. 
Report  of  Executive  Council.    Dr.  G.  B. 
Beacfa. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Practice.  Dr.  W. 
B.  Dunning. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Scientific  Research. 
Dr.  L.  M.  Waugh. 

Essays. 

"Hard  Teeth  and  Soft  Teeth."  Dr.  Eugene 
S.  Talbot,  Chicago,  111. 

"Pyorrhea  from  a  Bacterial  Standpoint." 
Dr.  Timotl^  Leary,  Boston,  Mass. 

"The  Relation  of  the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Characteristics  of  Porcelain  to  Its  Manipula- 
tion."  Dr.  W.  L.  Fickes,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"Practical  Cavity  Preparation."  Dr.  H.  E. 
Frieeell,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"The  Relative  Merits  of  the  Cast  and  the 
MaUeted  Gold  Fillings."  Dr.  D.  N.  Squiie, 
Buffalo,  K.  Y. 

Eujsoif  HnxTER,  5ec*y,  Brooklyn. 


•TENNESSEE  STATE  DENTAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Tennessee  State  Dental  Association  will  be 
held  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  26,  26,  and  27, 
1009.  This  meeting  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  gatherings  <rf  within 
the  history  of  the  aasoeiati<m.  Ample  space 
will  be  provided  for  exhibitors  and  elinieians. 
A  oordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  repu- 
table members  of  the  profession  to  attend  and 
take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

DeLan  EmNBT,  Cor.  B90% 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


ST.  LOUIS  DENTAL  COLLEGE 
ALCMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Alumni  Assoeiation  of  the  St.  Louis 
Dental  College  {formerly  Marion-Sims)  will 
hold  their  annual  clinic  at  the  college  build- 
ing. Grand  ave.  and  Caroline  st.,  on  May  20 
and  21,  1909. 

An  excellent  program  is  being  prepared. 
Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  clin- 
ical program.  The  annual  banquet  will  be  on 
Thursday  night,  and  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  will  take  place  after 
the  clinics  the  following  day. 

All  ethical  members  of  the  profession  are 
cordially  invited  to  be  present. 

J.  B.  CBkien.  Cft'm  Publicity  Committee, 
1404  N.  Union  Boul'd,  St.  Louis. 
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BASTEKN"  INDIANA  DKXTAIi 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  ltf09  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Indiana 
Dental  Aasociation  will  be  held  at  Marion, 
Ind.,  May  5  and  6,  1909. 

The  1908  meeting  was  postponed  tliat  the 
members  might  join  in  the  big  jubilee  meet- 
ing of  the  state  society,  and  the  meeting  this 
year  is  expected  to  be  a  record  breaker. 
Clinics  are  to  be  the  main  feature. 

laosABD  Stbanis,  President. 


IiAKE  EBIX:  (PA.)  DENTAX 
ASSOCIATION. 

Thk  forty-siztfa  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake 
Erie  Dental  Association  will  be  held  at  Hotel 
Rider,  Cambridge  Springs,  Fa.,  on  May  18, 
19,  and  20,  1909.  All  reputable  dentists  are 
cordially  invited  to  share  in  this  meeting. 

V.  H.  McAiPis,  Sec'y. 


AIiABAMA  DENTAIi  AB60CIA- 
TION. 

The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ala- 
bama Dental  Aasociation  will  be  held  in 
Anniston,  Ala.,  May  11-13,  1909. 

The  program  will  be  an  exposition  of  pres- 
ent-day methods  of  practice.  Make  your  ar- 
rangements, now,  to  attend. 

E.  W.  Pattoh,  Setfy, 
1010}  Broad  st.,  Selma,  AU. 


KENTUCKT  STATE  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Dental  Association  will  oon- 
vene  at  Crab  Orchard  Springs,  Ky.,  May  17, 
18,  and  Ifi,  1009.  We  anticipate  a  most  in- 
teresting and  profitable  meeting  at  this  most 
popular  central  Kentucky  resort.  A  cordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  all  ethical  members 
of  the  profession. 


SUSQUEHANNA  DENTAL  ASSO- 
CIATION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
The  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna Dental  Association  of  Pennsylvania, 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Oneonta,  Har^-ey'a 
Lake,  Luzerne  co..  Pa..  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday,  May.  18,  19,  and  20,  1909. 


Drs.  Edward  C.  Kirk,  H.  C.  Ferris,  and  P. 
B.  McCulknigh  will  be  among  the  esaayisti. 

Harry's  Lak^  the  largest  bo^  of  watar 
in  Poinsylvania,  is  a  beautiful  summer  re- 
sort in  the  motmtains,  ten  miles  from  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  not  only  makes  an  ideal  place  for 
the  meeting,  but  affords  unusual  opportunities 
for  an  outing. 

Ethical  praetititmers  of  dentistry  and  medi- 
dne  are  cordial^  invited  to  attend  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussions. 

Edmond  J.  DoNNEGAiT,  Recording  Btt^ji, 
Amsden  Bldg.,  Scranton,  Ft. 


MISSOURI  STATE  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  th« 
Missouri  State  Dental  Association  will  con- 
vene at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  26,  27,  and  28, 
1909.  A  good,  live  program  ii  in  course  of 
preparation. 

Executive  Committee:  0.  C.  AUen,  chair- 
man, Kansas  City;  F.  G.  Worthly,  Kansas 
City;  D.  D.  Campbell,  Kansas  City. 

J.  F.  Wallace,  Corre»po%iimg  Bee'g. 


MASSACHUSETTS  DENTAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Dental  Society  will  be  held 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  June  9,  10.  and  11,  1900. 

W.  E.  BoaBDicaH, 
Boston,  Mass. 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION 

AND  THE 

Aia'MNI  ASSOCIATION  OP  THB  CXIIfLBGE 
or  DBIIITISTRY,  UHIV.  CAI* 

The  California  State  Dental  Associatim 
and  the  Alumni  Association,  College  of  Den- 
tistry, University  of  California,  will  hold  s 
joint  meeting  on  July  6,  7,  and  8,  1909,  at 
the  College  building,  Second  and  Pamasatu 
aves.,  San  Francisco. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  number 
of  prominent  eastern  dentists  to  be  present 
and  contribute  to  the  clinics  and  papers,  in 
addition  to  members  from  the  state. 

Manufacturers  are  being  solicited  to  make 
exhibits  and  inasmuch  as  there  will  be  s 
series  of  meetings  on  the  Coast  from  June 
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28th  to  July  23d,  it  is  expected  that  exhibit- 
ors vill  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  make 
the  circuit. 

Fuller  details  of  program  will  be  an- 
nounced next  month. 

■  Robert  E.  Keys, 

Com.  on  Publicity. 


SOUTHEBK  WISCONSIN  DEN- 
TAX.  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  South- 
ern Wisconsin  Dental  ABsociation  will  be  held 
in  Beloit,  Wis.,  June  3  and  4,  1909. 

C.  W.  CoixvEB,  Sefy, 

Clinton,  Wis. 


NORTH  CAEOIilNA  DENTAL 

SOCIETT. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  Uie 
Xorth  Carolina  Dental  Society  will  be  held 
at  Asherille,  N.  C,  June  23  to  26,  1909.  The 
Battery  Paik  Hotel  will  be  the  headquarters. 

AU  ethical  practitioners  are  cordiaHy  in- 
vited to  attend. 

J.  C.  Watkins,  He&y, 
Winston-Salem,  N".  C. 


MICHIGAN  STATE  DENTAIi 

SOCIETY. 
The  fifty-third  annual  convention  of  the 
Michigan  State  Dental  Society  will  be  held 
at  Kalamazoo,  on  June  29  and  30,  and  July 
1.  1909.  An  attractive  and  instructive  pro- 
gram- is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  a  most 
profitable  meeting  is  assured. 

Jaues  \V.  Lyons,  President. 
Don  M.  Gbaham,  Sec'y. 


TEXAS  STATE  DENTAIi  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  State 
Dental  Association  will  be  held  at  Waco,  June 
10,  11,  and  12,  1909. 

We  call  the  attention  of  manufacturers)  ex- 
hibitors, and  visitors  to  the  circuit  formed  by 
the  three  meetings — Missouri  (May  26-28), 
Oklahoma  (June  3-5),  and  Texas  as  above. 
By  this  arrangement  it  is  expected  to  st'cure 
a  larger  number  of  prominent  men  and  valu- 
able exhibits  than  heretofore. 

The  profession  is  cordially  invited  to  at- 

J.  G.  Fife,  Sec  y. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

VOL.  u. — 38 


SOUTHEBN  CAUFORNIA  DEN- 
TAL ASSOCIATION. 

The  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the 
Southern  California  Dental  Association  will 
convene  June  28,  29,  and  30,  1909,  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry,  University  of  Southern 
California,  Fifth  and  Watt  sts.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Chas.  E.  Rice,  Sec'y. 


INDIANA  STATE  DENTAX 
ASSOCIATION. 
The  fifty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
diana State  Dental  Association  will  be  held 
at  Indianapolis,  June  2ff  and  30,  and  July 
1,  1909.  Flans  are  being  perfected  to  make 
this  the  greatest  strictly  state  meeting  ever 
held  in  the  history  of  our  society. 

Otto  U.  Kino,  Set^y, 
Huntington,  Ind. 


MAINE  DENTAIi  SOCIETT. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Maine  Dental  Society  will  be  held  at  the 
Peaks  Islands  House,  Portland,  Me.,  June 
24,  25,  and  26,  1909.  It  is  confidently  ex- 
pected by  the  Executive  Committee  that  this, 
will  be  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings 
ever  held  by  this  society.  All  ethical  practi- 
tioners of  dentistry  are  welcome  to  these 
meetings. 

E,  P.  Blanchabd,  Cftjn'n  Ex.  Com., 
Portland,  Me. 

H.  A.  Kelley,  Sec'y, 

Portland,  Me. 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  DENTAIi 
SOCIETY. 

The  Xew  Jersey  State  Dental  Society  will 
hold  their  annual  meeting  in  the  Casino, 
situated  on  the  beach  front  at  Asbuiy  Park, 
J.,  beginning  Wednesday,  July  22d,  and 
continuing  through  the  23d  and  24th. 

The  clinics  and  exhibits  are  so  large  and 
varied  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  secure 
a  large  building  to  accommodate  them  and 
the  many  visitors  to  the  meetings.  The 
Casino  is  ideally  situated,  large  and  cool, 
and  well  adapted  for  dental  meetings. 

The  Hotel  Columbia  has  been  selected  as 
headquarters  for  the  society,  and  it  offers 
superior  accommodations  and  low  rates  for 
those  desiring  to  attend  the  meeting.   All  the 
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principal  railroads  lead  to  Asbury  Park,  with 
many  trains  daily,  also  boat  oonnections  to 
New  York  for  thoae  dniring  to  travel  by 
water. 

All  the  dental  profession  should  mark  off 
the  above  dates  and  spend  a  delightful  three 
days'  vacation  attending  our  meeting. 

Chaklbs  a.  Meekeb,  Be&y, 
20  Fulton  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 


DEIiTA  SIGMA  DBIiTA  FRATER- 
NITY 
At  Sbaituc  ExFOBinoN. 
The  Seattle  Auxiliary  wishes  to  announce 
the  annual   Supreme  Chapter  meeting  of 
Delia  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity  in  SeatUe,  on 
July  21,  22,  and  23,  1909.    July  24th  will 
be  "Delta  Sigma  Delta  day"  at  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Paeific  Exposition. 

C.  F.  FiBET,  Htstorton. 


VIROIKIA  STATB  DBKTAIi 
ASSOCIATION". 
The  fortieth  annual  session  of  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Dental  Association  will  be  held  at 
The  Mecklenburg,  Chase  City,  Va.,  July  21, 
,  22,  and  23,  1908.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
make  this  the  most  interesUng  and  successful 
meeting  of  our  society.    Men  of  national 
reputation  will  give  clinics  and  read  papers. 
All  ethical  practitioners  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend.     ^  ^  Pkabsok,  Cor.  8ec% 

Hampton,  Va. 

ARKANSAS  BOARD  OF  BXAH- 
INSR8. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held  in 
Hot  Springs,  May  24  and  25.  1909.  All  ap- 
plicants are  required  to  pass  an  ocamination 
to  obtain  a  certificate.  Examination  fee 
915.00. 

A.  T.  McMlLLiK,  Sei^y-Tretuurer, 

Uttle  Bock,  Ark. 


MARYIiAND  BOARD  OF  SXAM- 
IMlCRfi. 

The  Maryland  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
will  meet  for  exaraination  of  candidates  for 
certificates  May  20  to  28,  1909,  at  the  Den- 
tal Department  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, Baltimore,  at  9  a.h. 

A^lieants  must  pass  a  written  examina- 


tion in  anatomy  and  pl^siology,  cbemistiy 
and  bateriology,  oral  snrgery,  curative  and 
prosthetic  dentistry,  and  pathology,  tbeia- 
peuUcs,  and  materia  madica;  must  insert  a 
gold  filling  in  the  mouth  and  submit  a  plate 
or  bridge  of  not  less  than  four  crowns,  the 
parts  being  assembled  and  invested  in  ad- 
vance, and  soldered  in  the  presmce  of  the 
board. 

Application  blanks  propaly  filled  out  uader 
oath,  aeeompanied  1^  the  fee  of  ten  dollars, 
must  be  filed  with  the  secretary  prior  to  May 

F.  P.  Dbew,  Sec'y, 
701  N.  Howard  st.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TENinCSSEB  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
XN'EBS. 

The  next  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
Tennessee  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
will  be  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  18  to 
21,  1900.  Examinations  will  be  held  in  ail 
branches  tau|^t  in  dental  oolites.  All 
plicants  for  examinaUon  must  ptesmt 
diplomas  from  reputable  dental  collies,  and 
applications  for  examination  should  be  made 
to  the  secretary  ten  days  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing.   Examination  fee,  |10.00. 

F.  A  Shotweu^  Be<^y-Tna«mrer, 
^igersville,  Tenn. 


TSfEW  HAMPSHIRE  BOARD  OF 
REGISTRATION. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry  for  ex- 
amination will  be  held  June  1,  2,  and  3. 
1900,  at  Masonic  Banquet  Hall,  Manchester, 

^-  ^*  A  J.  Sawteb,  8eo% 

Manchester,  N.  H. 


TEXAS  BOARD  OF  EXAMINBB6. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Texas  State 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held  in 
Waco,  Texas,  beginning  at  9  A.U.,  Mondif. 
June  14,  1909. 

Diplomas  not  recognized  or  registered;  ei- 
aminatioQB  are  required  of  all.  No  inter- 
change of  license  with  any  other  state.  No 
special  examination  to  praetitimers  alretd; 
in  practice.  Applications,  accompanied 
a  fee  of  $25,  should  be  in  the  secretaiy*) 
bands  by  June  10th.  For  further  informs- 
tion  address.  j^^^  ^^^^ 

Dallas,  Texs9. 
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Piara-SYXVANIA  BOARD  OF 
SXAHIKEBS. 

The  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners will  conduct  examinationa  simuttane- 
ously  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  June 
9,  10,  11,  and  12,  1809.    For  application 

papers,  or  any  other  information,  write  to 
Dr.  Nathan  C.  Bchaeffer,  secretary  Dental 
Council,  Harriaburg,  Pa. 

W.  D.  DeLohq,  ae&y. 


KENTVCKY  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
1XBR8. 

The  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers meets  the  first  Tuesday  in  June  at 
8  A.1I.  in  the  Louisville  College  of  Dentistry 
for  the  examination  <d  applicants  for  cer- 
tificate. 

All  applicants  must  be  graduates  of  a  rep- 
utable dratal  college.  On  request  the  secre- 
tary will  fumiah  application'  blanks  for  ex- 
amination, which,  with  the  fee  of  $20,  must 
be  in  his  hands  ten  days  before  the  date  of 
examination. 

J.  Richard  Waxiace,  Be^jf, 
The  Masonic,  Louiaville,  Ky. 


II.IJKOI8  BOARD  OF  SXAU- 
INEKS. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  for  the  ex- 
sminatioa  of  applicants  for  a  license  to  prac- 
tice dentistry  in  the  state  of  Illinois  will  be 
held  in  Chicago  at  the  Chicago  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  S.  E.  comer  Wood  and  Har- 
riaon  sts.,  beghining  Thursday,  June  10,  1900, 
at  9  AM. 

Applicants  must  be  in  posaessfon  of  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  in  order  to  be  eligible 
to  take  the  examination :  ( 1 )  Any  person 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  actual,  legal,  and 
lawful  practice  of  dentistry  or  dental  surgery 
in  Bome  other  state  or  country  for  five  con- 
seeutlTe  years  Just  prior  to  application;  or 
(2)  is  a  graduate  and  has  a  diploma  from  an 
aecredited  high  school,  or  a  certificate  signed 
by  a  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion or  his  duly  authorized  deputy  or  equiva- 
lent odicer,  acting  within  his  proper  or  legal 
jurisdiction,  showing  that  the  applicant  has 
a  preliminary  education  equal  to  that  ob- 
tained in  an  accredited  high  achool,  and  is 


a  graduate  and  has  a  diploma  from  the  fac- 
ulty of  a  reputable  dental  or  medical  col- 
lege, school,  or  dental  or  medical  department 
of  a  reputable  university,  and  possesses  the 
necessary  qualifications  prescribed  by  the 
board. 

Candidates  will  be  furnished  with  pr<^r 
blanks  and  such  other  information  as  is 
neeeaaary  on  apfdication  to  the  secretary. 
All  applications  must  be  filed  with  the  sec- 
retary five  days  prior  to  the  date  of  examina- 
tion. The  examination  fee  is  twenty  dollars, 
with  the  additional  fee  of  five  dollars  for  a 
license. 

Address  all  communications  to 

J.  G.  Reid,  8e<^y, 
1204  Trade  BIdg.,  Chicago,  111. 


CONNECTICUT  DBNTAIi  COM- 
HISSIOKERa 

A  UEETiNQ  of  the  Dental  Commissioners  of 
tfae  State  of  Connecticut  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  June  24, 
25,  and  26,  1909,  at  Hartford,  Omn.,  to  ex- 
amine applicants  for  license  to  practice  den- 
tistry. 

Gilbert  M.  Guswold,  Reoorder. 


MICHIGAN  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INERS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Idiehigan  State 
Board  of  Examiners  for  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  license  to  practice  dentistry 
in  Michigan  will  be  held  at  the  Dental  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  Ann 
Arbor,  beginning  Monday  morning,  June  14, 
at  nine  o'clock.  Applications  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  secretary  at  least  fourteen 
days  before  the  examination.  Application 
blanks  and  rules  goreniing  examinations  will 
be  furnished  by  any  member  of  the  board. 

A.  B.  Robinson,  Sec'y -Treasurer , 


NEW  JER8ET  BOARD  OF  REGIS- 

TRATION. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Registra- 
tion and  Examination  in  Dentistry  will  hold 
their  semi-annual  examination  in  the  Assem- 
bly chamber  of  the  State-house,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  beginning  Tuesday,  July  6,  1909,  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  7th  and  8th. 
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Practical  exftminations  wUl  be  held  on  the 
6th,  theoretical  examinations  on  the  7th  and 
8th.  Practical  work  consists  of  soldering  a 
gold  or  silver  plate,  one  gold  filling,  and  one 
amalgam  filling.  The  gold  filling  must  be 
an  approximal  one,  with  an  approximating 
tooth  in  position. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  bring  their  pa- 
tients. Photograph  and  preliminary  creden- 
tials must  accompany  the  application.  Ses- 
sions begin  promptly  at  8  a.u.,  each  day. 

Ai^licationa  must  be  in  hands  of  the  secre- 
tary ten  days  prior  to  the  examination. 

Charles  A.  Megk£b,  D.D.S.,  fiec'y, 
29  Fulton  St.,  Newark,  X.  J. 


ABHT  DKNTAIi  CORPS. 

Changes  in  duty  and  station  of  dental  sui- 
geons  of  the  army  for  the  month  ending  March 
13,  1009. 

S.  D.  Boak,  ordered  to  Vancouver  Barracks, 
Washington,  for  duty,  upon  return  from 
Cuba. 

E.  J.  Craig,  ordered  to  Fort  Omaha.  Nebr., 
for  twenty  days,  and  thence  to  Fort  Crook, 
Xebr..  for  one  month. 

E.  P.  R.  Ryan,  ordered  to  Fort  Robinson. 
Xebr.,  for  one  month,  and  thence  to  Fort 
Meade.  S.  D.,  for  one  month. 

G.  I.  Gunckel,  ordered  to  Fort  Caswell, 
X.  C,  for  temporary  duty. 


Gnerlnl'K  Hi»torr  of  D^ntlatr}-. — We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
publishers  of  this  work  expect  to  have  the  volunie  ready  .for  delivery  by 
Afay  1,  1900. — X.  D.  A.  CounmEE  os  Histoht. 


UNITED  STATES  PATENTS 

PBRTAININa-  OR  APPUOABLB  TO  DBMTISTBT 

ISSUED  DURIXG  FEBRUARY  1900. 


Xo.  911,068,  to  A.  C.  Pebkixs.    Tooth  pick. 
Xo.  911,078,    to    F.    SuEirruAX.  Artificial 
tooth. 

No.  911.307,  to  J.  W.  Ivory.   Matrix  retainer. 
No.  911,398,  to  J.  W.  IvoRT.  Artificial  tooth. 
No.  911.510,  to  R.  M.  Mates.    Dental  hand- 
piece. 

Xo.  911,523,  to  Chas.  Piers.  Antiseptic  syr- 
inge. 

February  9. 

No.  911,646,  to  W.  A.  Cook  and  G.  S.  Hadlet. 
Atomizing  dental  obtunder. 

No.  911.659,  to  A.  J.  Kleberg.  Dental  mir- 
ror. 

No.  911,664,  to  Jas.  p.  Locke.  Dental  floss 
holder. 

No.  911,680,  to  L.  F.  Reoax.  Shears. 
Xo.  911,687,  to  H.  E.  Vogel.  Hot-nir  syringe. 
No.  911.724,  to  F.  S.  Honsixgeh.  Syringe. 
No.  911.889,   to   V'.   M.   Levett.  Polishing 
wheel . 

Xo.  911,933,  to  J.  C.  Baiib.  Head-rest. 
No.  912,020,  to  C.  R.  Powehs.  Dental  suction 
plate. 

No.  912,051,  to  J.  H.  Abbott.    Dental  brush. 


February  16. 
Xo.  912,306,  to  C.  £.  Gbahaic.  Brush. 
Xo.  912,3(»,  to  F.  O.  Obucleb.  Sectional 
stand. 

Xo.  912,500,  to  H.  H.  Sxtdeb.  Blowpipe. 
Xo.  012.532,  to  Heixbich  Beat.  Combined 

respirator  and  inhaler. 
Xo.  912,742,  to  P.  \V.  Shlte.  Inhaler. 
Xo.  912,748,  to  Geo.  B.  Sxow.  Articulator. 
Xo.  912,784,  to  C.  H.  Batlet.  Mallet. 
Xo.  912.810,   to   S.   S.  Cabletox.  Matrix 

clamp. 

February  23. 

Xo.  013,049,  to  Oscar  H.  Piefbb.  Extensible 

bracket. 

Xo.  913,072,  to  G.  W.  Thorsell.  Shears. 
Xo.  913.184,  to  C.  L.  Auxaxdeb.  Tooth- 
brush. 

Xo.  913.210.  to  M.  F.  Hekle.  Artificial  tooth. 

Xo.  013.207,  to  Karl  Kbautschxeideb.  Med- 
ical apparatus  for  injecting  purposes. 

Xo.  913.339.  to  Geoboe  E.  Wood.  Tool  handle. 

Xo.  913.340,  to  Geoboe  E.  Wood.  Pereus- 
sively  operated  hand  tool. 

Xo.  013.575.  to  C.  W.  Spbagde.  Tension  de- 
vice for  shears. 
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ONE  of  the  commonest  and  most  baf- 
fling problems  presenting  itself  to 
the  dentiet  is  the  detectiofi,  under 
imfavorable  conditions,  of  dead  or  dying 
palps.  A  patient  presents  himself,  let 
US  say,  wiUi  a  history  of  severe  neuralgic 
disturbance,  often  of  ill-defined  origin 
and  location  and  perhaps  of  intermittent 
character,  persistent  floating  pains  that 
seem  to  locate  anyTvhere  from  the  lip 
to  the  middle  ear.  A  close  examination 
may  reveal  no  external  defect  in  the 
tooth-structure,  at  any  rate  no  cavity 
left  unfilled.  The  history  of  the  case  is 
such,  nevertheless,  as  to  create  the  be- 
lief that  the  disturbance  is  of  dental 
origin ;  that  in  one  or  more  teeth  degen- 
eration of  the  pulp  has  occurred,  perhaps 
with  septic  inflammation  of  stUl  deeper 
character;  or,  perhaps,  on  the  contrary, 
that  pericemental  abscesses,  of  whatever 
origin,  without  death  of  the  pulp,  are 
simulating  these  commoner  lesions.  In 
any  case,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inform 
oneself  as  to  the  vitality  of  every  tooth 
on  which  a  possibility  of  doubt  rests,  and 
in  the  obscurer  cases,  of  all  teeth  in  both 
jaws  lying  back  of  the  median  line  on 
you  u. — 89 


the  affected  side.  The  following  t^ts 
are  commonly  recommended : 

First :  Percussion  for  soreness.  This 
perhaps  has  been  the  surest  aid  in  diag- 
nosis. If  there  is  much  pressure  or 
if  the  inflammation  has  extended  beyond 
the  foraminal  opening  of  the  tooth,  there 
is  frequently  a  painful  response  to  the 
blow.  This  being  found,  with  some  no- 
table exceptions  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
precaution  to  look  farther.  These  ex- 
ceptions consist  of  pericemental  ab- 
scesses, or  lower  inflammations  of  calcic 
or  traumatic  origin  which  simulate  with 
surprising  faithfulness  the  soreness  due 
to  pulp-infection.  Cases  are  not  infre- 
quent, too,  where  debility,  disease,  or 
neuralgic  disturbances  have  set  up  a  con- 
ditu)n  of  general  hypersensitiveness  or 
even  acute  inflammation  in  the  gums  and 
teeth — a  condition  which  may  entirely 
obscure  a  local  pulp-infection  or  resemble 
it  BO  closely  as  to  force  a  wrong  diag- 
nosis. Such  a  failure  leads  to  needless 
injury  both  to  the  teeth  and  to  the  vi- 
tality of  the  patient,  while  stirring  to 
renewed  activity  the  symptoms  it  was 
hoped  to  allay.    Accepting  the  theory 
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that  the  alveolar  process  with  its  soft  tis- 
sues is  in  effect  an  end-organ,  the  list 
of  inflammations  to  which  it  ia  subject 
becomes  indeed  a  formidable  one.  Such 
a  list  needs  no  discussion  here.  The 
point  in  immediate  question  is  the  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  health  of  the 
pulp  and  its  degeneration  and  death. 

Again,  it  is  a  common  thing  for  an 
ulcerated  tooth  to  show  no  sign  of  dis- 
turbance till  the  presence  of  pua  point- 
ing beneath  the  mucous  membrane  dem- 
onstrates its  condition,  so  slowly  has 
the  inflammatory  process  proceeded. 
Seemingly  at  times,  too,  the  ^fericemental 
fibers  suspend  the  tooth  with  such  firm- 
ness that  the  response  to  percussion  is 
faint  and  obscure,  even  in  cases  of  acute 
inflammation.  Calcification  of  the  peri- 
cementum and  solidification  of  the  tooth 
in  its  bony  socket  absolutely  absorb  the 
shock  and  render  the  tooth  inert,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  to  which  ossification 
has  taken  place.  Thus,  while  at  times  a 
luminous  test,  percussion  frequently  is 
negative,  and  again  entirely  misleading, 
pointing  to  conclusions  absolutely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  truth,  as  will  be  shown 
later  in  cases  selected  from  practice.  Re- 
garding percussion  for  sound,  as  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  C.  W.  Bodocker  of  Ber- 
lin, it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  its 
successful  practice  requires  an  ear  so 
hypersensitive  as  to  be  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  average  dentist.  Under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  the  results  can  be 
little  more  than  suggestive. 

Second :  Heat  and  cold.  No  dentist 
of  any  experience  dares  to  rely  to  any 
great  extent  on  these  agents.  The  vary- 
ing thickness  of  dentin  and  enamel, 
as  well  as  the  radiating  surface  of 
the  tooth,  the  fillings  of  unknown 
depth  and  material,  thick  leathery  de- 
cay, and  the  possibility  of  deposits  of 
secondary  dentin  so  heavy  that  the  pulp 
may  he  entirely  below  the  gingival  line, 
and,  lastly,  the  difficulty  of  application 
and  localization  in  the  mouth,  render 
uncertain  in  the  extreme  the  use  of  so 
clumsy  an  agent.  Yahiable  at  times  in 
sliowing  the  trend  of  the  inflammation — 
patients  can  in  certain  well-marked  ca-^e* 
report  accurately  the  shock  from  cold 


liquids  and  the  increased  pressure  fi 

heat — it  is  nevertheless  negative 
valueless  in  the  obscurer  cases. 


Third :  TransiUumination.  This  thirl 
test  we  find  to  be  the  least  reliable  one 
of  all.  Discoloration  often  takes  placa| 
very  slowly,  sometimes  scarcely  lU  a^ 
after  death  of  the  pulp,  while  immediaia| 
degeneration  is  seldom  disclosed.  Fnw 
thermore,  discoloration  due  to  extensiTo^ 
or  leaky  fillings,  imperfectly  excavateii 
cavities,  or  the  filling  materials  thom-^ 
selves,  renders  a  differential  diagnosis! 
except  in  rare  cases,  misleadinji:  or  im-: 
possible.  Too  often  we  are  reiduced  to 
exploratory  cutting  in  each  of  many  sus- 
pected teeth,  to  the  great  anxiety  of  the 
operator  and  the  intense  discomfort  nf 
the  patient. 

THE  FABADIG  CURBENT. 

In  these  cases  the  use  of  the  fandic 
current  in  the  manner  to  be  explained 

is  suggested.  This  is  adaptable  to  al- 
most every  case,  readily  and  simply 
handled,  inexpensive  both  as  to  ap- 
paratus and  maintenance,  painless  and 
practically  certain  in  its  results. 

Nor  ia  its  use  confined  to  these  more 
insistent  troubles.  The  lesser  and  more 
numerous  problems  of  everyday  practice, 
the  varying  methods  of  procedure  that 
hinge  upon  the  vitality  or  non-vitality 
of  the  teeth,  are  solved  with  the  greatest 
readiness  and  dispatch.  For  instance, 
the  careful  exploratory  work  attend- 
ing the  cleansing  of  lai^  and  sus- 
picious cavities  may  be  eliminated.  A 
decision  may  immediately  be  rendered  in 
advising  the  porcelain  jacket  over  the 
pivot  crown  for  centrals,  the  gold  crown 
over  any  other  restoration  for  the  molars, 
in  fact  in  every  case  where  the  protec- 
tion of  the  pulp  or  the  possible  use  of  it* 
empty  chamber  lays  down  the  general 
character  of  the  work.  While  designed 
at  first  for  the  diagnosis  of  baffling  ca^. 
it  has  proved  its  value  in  the  morp 
numerous  questions  of  less  moment,  and 
has  reduced  appreciably  the  routine  wort 
of  daily  practice. 

There  is  little  literature  and  less  his- 
tory regarding  its  tise.   In  June  190?  I 
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demonstrated  the  method  before  the  Har- 
Tard  Dental  Alumni.  In  January  of  the 
following  year  Dr.  W.  J.  C.  Fuyt  of  Am- 
sterdam published  independently,  in  the 
Nederlandsch  Tijdachnft  voor  Genees- 
kunde,  an  article  oonceming  the  same 
method.  In  the  same  year  the  Cosmos 
published,  in  its  report  of  a  meeting  of 
the  First  District  Dental  Society  of  New 
York,  a  discussion  along  similar  lines 
bv  Dr.  John  E.  Grevers,  also  of  Amster- 
dam, with  Thorn  Dr.  Fuyt  had  been  asso- 
ciated. Since  then,  to  my  knowledge, 
nothing  further  has  appeared. 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  this  form  of 
induction  coil,  a  short  description  of  its 
mechanical  construction  precedes  the 
technique  of  application.  A  number  of 
typical  cases  selected  from  the  records 
of  actnal  practice  will  conclude  the  dis- 
cussion. 

MECHANICAL  CONSTRUCTION. 

There  are  three  forms  of  electrical 
energy  that  are  commonly  used  in  med- 
ical work — the  galvanic,  the  static,  and 
the  faradic.  Of  these  the  galvanic,  with 
its  low  voltage  and  heavy  amperage,  has 
long  been  recognized  in  dentistry,  but  its 
field,  restricted  to  cataphoresis,  has  grad- 
ually given  way  to  the  later  methods  of 
pressure  anesthesia.  For  diagnostic  work 
the  apparatus  is  too  slow,  too  low  in 
voltage  and  high  in  amperage,  too  cum- 
bersome and  expensive,  while  not  deliver- 
ing the  quick  and  sharp  blow  that  is 
most  essential  in  seeking  the  degenerate 
reaction  of  this  tissue.  The  static  cur- 
rent, with  its  enormous  voltage  and  in- 
finitesimal amperage,  cannot  be  con- 
trolled and  directed  for  dental  service 
and  must  also  be  set  aside.  Between 
the  galvanic  and  the  static,  however, 
stan£  the  faradic,  delivering  under  high 
and  flexible  voltage  a  sharp,  easily  con- 
trolled current  of  minute  quantity. 
With  no  measurable  heat  and  no  chemical 
action,  it  delivers  under  high  tension  its 
rain  of  tiny  blows,  readily  penetrating 
even  so  perfect  a  non-conductor  as  tooth- 
structare,  and  eliciting  prompt  and  char- 
acteristic response  from  healthy  pulp  tis- 
sne. 


There  are  on  the  market  two  forms  of 
instruments  varying  in  their  current  con- 
trol. One,  usually  the  smaller  and 
cheaper  type,  is  regulated  by  a  removable 
core  shield,  the  "tube  of  Duchenne." 
( Fig.  1 . )  The  other,  the  so-called  sledge 
instrument,  is  regulated  by  moving  the 
secondary  coil  over  the  primary,  and  is 
better  adapted  for  professional  use. 
(Fig.  2.)  In  principle,  however,  they 
are  the  same.  That  principle  is  that  any 
change,  whether  of  force  or  position,  in 
a  galvanic  or  magnetic  field  gives  rise  to 
a  current  of  electricity,  the  secondary 
current,  in  a  circuit  placed  near  to  but 
not  in  contact  with  that  field.  This 
secondary  current  is  not  parallel  to  the 
original  current,  but  opposed  to  it  when 
made  and  parallel  to  it  when  broken. 
Between  the  make  and  break  in  the 
primary  circuit,  since  there  is  a  steady 
current  and  no  chan^,  no  current  is 
induced  in  the  secondary.  Evidently, 
therefore,  the  current  in  the  secondary 
coil  is  an  alternating  one,  depending  on 
the  rise  and  fall  in  the  primary  circuit. 

In  medical  instruments  this  galvanic 
field,  the  primary  circuit,  is  represented 
by  a  number  of  turns  of  relatively 
heavy  copper  wire,  usually  about  300. 
wound  about  a  hollow  non-conducting 
cylinder.  "Within  this  cylinder  but  en- 
tirely out  of  contact  with  the  wires  lies 
a  bundle  of  soft  iron  rods,  the  core ;  this, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  covered  in  one 
type  of  instruments  by  a  movable  bras* 
tube,  the  tube  of  Duchenne.  Again,  out- 
side both  wire  and  core,  but  not  in  con- 
tact, lies  another  and  much  longer  coil  of 
relatively  fine  wire — usually  about  5000 
turns — the  secondary  circuit.  The  in- 
itial galvanic  current  may  be  instituted 
in  various  ways,  but  for  our  purpose  the 
dry  cell  is  sufficiently  accurate  and  the 
most  convenient.  Recalling  now  that 
any  change  of  force  in  a  galvanic  field 
gives  rise  to  an  opposed  current  in  an 
adjoining  field,  it  is  apparent  that  when 
the  motive  cell  is  cut  into  the  primary 
circuit,  the  current  passes  through  its 
windings.  At  the  instant  of  the  making 
of  the  current  there  is  instituted  in  the 
secondary  coil  another  current,  but  this 
in  the  reverse  direction.  Immediately. 
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however,  the  initial  cell  current  in 
the  primary  steadies  itself  and  flows 
smoothly,  and  there  being  no  change  in 
the  inducing  force  the  secondary  cur- 
rent passes  away.  But,  again,  the  in- 
stant the  primary  current  is  broken,  the 
ensuing  change  of  electrical  force  in- 
duces the  inevitable  current  in  the  sec- 
ondary coil,  but  now  in  the  opposite 


iron  rods.  It  will  be  readily  apparent 
that  the  current  of  the  cell  as  it  puses 
around  this  mass  of  soft  iron  converta 
it  into  a  magnet.  By  an  ingenious 
arrangement,  a  steel  spring,  the  so-called 
vibrator  through  which  passes  the  cell 
current,  is  placed  in  close  proiimiiy  to 
this  occasion^  magnet.  No  sooner  does 
the  current  pass  the  primary  coil  than 
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Typical  small  inBtrument  showing  removable  core  shield — the  "tube  of 

Duchenne." 


direction,  and  consequently  parallel  to 
the  flow  of  the  primary  circuit.  Thus  it 
is  evident  that  the  current  in  the  pri- 
mary, whether  at  make  or  break,  is  al- 
ways positive;  but  in  the  secondary  it  is 
alternating,  the  poles  changing  with  the 
fluctuations  of  the  original  circuit.  This 
is  the  coil  in  its  simplest  form. 

The  physiological  effect  of  the  pccond 
current  is  dependent,  among  other  things, 
however,  on  the  brusqueness  of  the  midce 
and  break  in  the  primary.  Some  me- 
chanical means  are  therefore  required  to 
give  the  necessary  changes  at  high  speed. 
This  brings  us  back  to  the  core  lying 
within  but  insulated  from  the  primary 
circuit  and  defined  as  a  bundle  of  soft 


the  iron  polarizes,  becomes  a  magnet,  and, 
snatching  the  spring  to  itself,  breaks  llic 
circuit.  Instantly  then,  the  magnet  be- 
ing dissolved,  the  tension  of  the  spring 
reasserts  itself.  It  flies  back  and  com- 
pletes the  circuit,  only  to  be  drawn  once 
more  from  its  bed. 

The  purpose  of  the  iron  core  is  not. 
however,  limited  to  this  mechanical 
activity,  but  it  exerts  a  profound  in- 
fluence over  both  primary  and  secondair 
currents,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  change  of  magnetic  as  well  as  galvanic 
field  induces  a  current  in  the  adjoining 
circuits.  The  fact,  too,  that  the  coils  of 
wire  in  the  same  circuit  react  on  them- 
selves, and  that  the  secondary  current 
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necessarily  reacts  to  some  degree  on  the 
primary  one,  introduces  still  other  modi- 
fying features.  These,  the  so-called  ex- 
in  carrents,  alter  the  character  a2id 
physiological  effect  of  make  and  break 
in  both  circuits,  to  the  end  that  for  prac- 
tical purposes  in  both  primary  and  sec- 
ondary circuits  the  make  disappears,  and 


tube,  the  tube  of  Duchenne.  (Fig.  1.) 
This  when  in  place  so  interferes  with, 
the  interacting  lines  of  force  as  to  largely 
negate  both  primary  and  secondary  cur- 
rents, and  they  are  consequently  strength- 
ened by  its  gradual  removal.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  method  is  that  it  does  not 
entirely  kill  the  current,  and  in  the  at- 


Fio.  2. 


Typical  phyBiciana'  battery,  showing  the  second  coil  on  sledge. 


we  reckon  only  with  the  current  of  break 
or  demagnetization.  So  great  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  current  is  made 
and  broken  tiiat  the  lighter  shock  of  the 
make  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the  heavier 
break,  and  the  sensory  organs  respond  to 
that  alone.  It  is  only  when  one  wishes 
to  use  the  single  contact  key  with  which 
the  better  machines  are  equipped  that 
differentiation  becomes  necessary. 

Current  control  is  gained  for  the  most 
part  and  for  our  service  entirely  by  two 
methods  according  to  battery  construc- 
tion. In  one  style,  the  cheapest,  the  soft 
iron  core  is  covered  with  a  movable  brass 


tempt  to  use  a  very  light  stroke  when 
the  presence  of  a  large  metallic  filling 
has  greatly  reduced  the  resistance,  an  un- 
pleasant shock  may  be  the  occasional 
result.  With  such  an  instrument  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  lower  readings 
with  the  primary  circuit — for  the  sec- 
ondary cannot  be  reduced  sufficiently  to 
use  on  a  live  tooth — switching  on  to  the 
secondary  only  when  the  primary  has 
elicited  no  response. 

In  using  this  style  of  instrument,  the 
dentist  must  determine  by  experiment  on 
his  own  person — his  tongue,  teeth,  and 
hands — the  ascending  scale  of  physio- 
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logicfd  reaction.  And,  having  found  tibe 
point  at  which  the  primary  gives  a  re- 
sponse eqiiivalent  to  that  of  the  second- 
ary in  its  lowest  register,  note  should 
be  made  of  it  to  complete  the  scale,  which 
is  now  roughly  complete  from  its  lowest 
to  its  highest  roister.  Unscientific  as 
this  method  is,  a  more  accurate  determi- 
nation of  the  scale  is  perhaps  unneces- 
sary for  ordinary  service,  for  reasons  that 
will  be  made  apparent  later.  Used  in 
this  way,  the  cheap  little  single-cell  bat- 
teries will  give  good  results  if  the  small 
saving  in  expense  is  to  be  considered,  the 
suggestion  being  made  that  a  scale  of 
ten  divisions  be  scratched  on  the  movable 
tube  for  guidance — for  nothing  of  the 
sort  is  provided  on  any  such  instrument 
with  which  I  am  familiar. 

The  other  type  of  instrument  is  the 
so-called  sledge,  in  which  the  secondary 
coil  is  moved  bodily  over  the  primary, 
its  position  being  registered  on  a  scale. 
(Fig.  2.)  It  will  be  readily  apparent 
that  the  possible  entire  removal  of  the 
secondary  coil  reduces  the  current  to 
practically  nothing,  while  it  is  increased 
to  any  desired  extent  by  sliding  the  coil 
over  the  primary.  Thus  the  current  can 
be  reduced  as  low  and  carried  as  high 
as  desired  without  change  from  one  cir- 
cuit to  another.  My  own  instrument  is 
the  Waite  &  Bartlett,  No.  35^,  the  scale 
of  which  is  divided  into  100  parts.  It  is 
provided  with  a  fast  and  slow  vibrator 
and  single-stroke  key.  Practical  experi- 
ence has  shown,  however,  that  the  fast 
gives  better  results  than  the  slow,  for  the 
penetration  of  the  current  depends  much 
on  the  sharpness  of  the  current  change, 
the  single-stroke  proving  ineffective  and 
uncertain. 

Regarding  now  the  form  of  electrode 
for  use  in  the  mouth  and  hand,  careful 
insulation  of  the  dental  electrode  is  ninst 
essential,  for  a  very  painful  shock  might 
follow  an  accidental  short  circuit  with 
the  mucous  surfaces  when  trying  an  un- 
responsive tooth  with  the  higher  cur- 
rents. The  smaller  and  tapering  end  of 
an  ordinary  hard-rubber  penholder  has 
been  adapted  to  this  purpo.se  and  found 
very  satisfactory.  This  is  cast  hollow, 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  set  into  it  with 


oxyphosphate  cement  a  German  silver 
tube,  which  will  be  wholly  protected  fnwn 
possible  contact.   Into  this  may  be  fitted 
at  one  end  the  conducting  cord  from 
the  battery  simply  by  att^hing  to  the 
cord  an  old  broach  bent  a  trifle  so  that  i 
it  may  be  inserted  after  the  fashion  of  I 
the  wire  of  a  Morgan-Maxfield  disk-  j 
holder,  and  retained  by  friction.    (Fig.  i 
3.)    At  the  smaller  end,  three  platinum  ' 
wire  points  should  be  fitted,  bent  as  \ 
shown,  in  order  to  reach  any  desired  posi- 
tion without  touching  other  parts.  These 
points  should  be  roughened  or  threaded  j 
in  order  to  cany  a  wisp  of  moistened  j 
cotton,  for  the  point  of  contact  of  the  | 
wire  itself  would  otherwise  be  so  small 
and  imperfect  as  to  render  difficult  and  | 
uncertain  the  passage  of  the  current.  It  ' 
is  then  only  necessary  to  pass  the  wire 
through  the  flame  to  remove  the  cotton 
and  cleanse  for  further  use.  Some  form  [ 
of  manual  electrode  is  furnished  with  i 
every  instrument,  any  one  of  which  will 
do,  it  being  only  suggested  that  it  he 
moistened  in  order  to  insure  contact.  Pa- 
tients are  at  times  a  bit  nervous  at  the 
idea  of  anything  electrical  being  used 
about  the  teeth,  end  may  be  discovered 
gingerly  holding  the  electrode  between 
two  dry  fingers.   This  would,  of  eouise, 
largely  increase  the  body  resistance.   It  : 
is  well  to  make  this  factor  as  constant  as 
possible. 

Any  absolute  measurement  of  the 
faradic  current  is  for  various  reasons  im- 
possible, and  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  it  in 
terms  of  its  physiological  reaction,  viz, 
strong,  medium,  and  weak.  The  approxi- 
mate readings  on  the  scale  of  100  may 
easily  be  referred  to  these  qualities. 

While  the  body  resistance  is  high  (Dr. 
Price  estimates  that  from  the  tooth  to 
the  hand  to  be  about  8000  ohms),  it  is 
readily  traversed  by  the  high  pressure  of 
the  induction  coil.  The  vibrator  being 
once  adjusted  should  be  left  undisturbed, 
for  changes  in  the  rapidity  of  vibration 
affect  also  the  physiological  reaction. 

TECHNIQUE  OF  APPLICATIOS". 

Now  as  to  the  technique  of  applica- 
tion.   The  histological  structure  of  the 
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dentin  and  pulp  and  their  relative  posi- 
lion  adapt  themselves  happily  to  the 
faradic  test.  In  the  first  place,  the  pulp 
lies  closer  to  the  major  part  of  the  ex- 
posed crown  than  does  the  gum  or  any 
other  soft  tissue.  Hence  the  current 
tends  to  seek  this  shortest  path  in  com- 
pleting its  circuit.  As  for  the  inter- 
vening structures,  the  tremendous  resist- 
ance of  the  enamel,  should  the  test  be 
made  through  that  body,  renders  the  pas- 
sage of  the  current  impossible  save  at 
the  thinnest  point,  which  lies  directly 
beneath  the  electrode.  The  dentinal 
tubules,  with  their  moist  contents,  then 
pick  up  the  current,  again  directing  it 
through  the  shortest  possible  path  into 
the  pulp  itself,  their  calcified  matrices 
rendering  diffusion  of  the  current  impos- 
sible. Below  these  structures  lies  the 
pulp,  practically  insulated  from  the  ad- 
joining soft  tissue  save  through  its 
longitudinal  axis  and  foramen,  thus  re- 
stricting to  its  body  the  current  of  the 
test. 

Xeedless  to  say,  an  infinite  variety  of 
conditions  is  to  be  met  with.  Teeth 
sound,  teeth  decayed,  teeth  extruded  and 
loose,  teeth  filled  with  any  and  every 
sort  of  material  to  any  degree,  or  capped 
with  porcelain  or  covered  with  gold.  Of 
these,  however,  the  crowned  teeth  alone 
are  unadapted  to  the  faradic  test,  for  the 
reason  that  while  porcelain  renders  the 
passage  of  the  current  impossible,  the 
gold  shell  is  insulated  from  the  tooth  by 
its  cement  lining,  and  the  metal  con- 
ducts the  current  directly  into  the  gum. 

In  making  the  test  on  any  tooth,  pick 
out,  if  present,  any  small  metallic  filling 
not  in  contact  with  the  gum.  Such  a 
filling,  by  cutting  down  the  resistance, 
expedites  the  test.  Dry  the  tooth  to  pre- 
vent short-circuiting  into  the  gum,  if 
the  high  power  should  he  used,  and  touch 
the  filling  with  the  moist  dental  electrode. 
The  patient  should  grasp  the  moistened 
manual  electrode  firmly.  Start  with  the 
lowest  current,  and,  if  there  is  no  re- 
sponse, increase  progressively  five  or  ten 
points  on  the  scale  on  each  test.  Eefer- 
ence,  incidentally,  in  all  the?e  readings 
is  made  to  the  Waite  &  Bartlett  infitru- 
ment,  Xo.  35J,  and  its  scale  of  100.  Or- 


dinarily, if  degeneration  of  the  pulp 
has  not  taken  place,  there  will  be  prompt 
response,  often  as  low  as  0,  and  seldom 
running  over  30.  If,  however,  there  is 
no  reaction  at  30,  the  condition  of  the 
pulp  is  suspicious,  although  an  excep- 


Fio.  3. 


Dental  electrode  with  platinum  points  and 
manual  electrode. 


tionally  heavy  body  of  dentin,  especially 
secondary  dentin,  may  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  current.  Continue  the  in- 
crease carefully.  At  50.  it  is  practically 
certain  that  degeneration  is  complete, 
but,  to  make  sure,  the  current  can  be 
carried  to  the  strength  of  the  battery 
without  sensation. 
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In  case  there  are  no  fillings  or  cav- 
ities present,  the  resistance  and  readings 
are  higher,  varying  roughly  from  10  to 
80.  Pick  out  any  convenient  spot  for 
the  test,  and  here,  as  always,  dry  the 
tooth  to  prevent  short  circuits.  It  is 
usually  better  to  select  some  worn  sur- 
face or  occlusal  fissure  in  order  to  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  the  very  high  resist- 
ance of  thick  enamel.  The  incisors 
and  canines  are  readily  tested  on  their 
labial  faces  about  midway  between  the 
cutting  edge  and  the  gum,  but  if  there 
is  pronounced  wear  on  the  tips  they  are 
better  tested  there.  Naturally  there  is 
considerable  variation  in  the  point  of  low 
sensation,  depending  on  the  thickness  and 
resistance  of  the  enamel  and  dentin,  the 
age  and  temperament  of  the  patient,  etc. 
Caution  should  be  used,  not  jumping 
ahead  too  fast.  If  50  is  reached  wiuiout 
sensation  the  conditions  are  suspicious, 
while  at  80  it  is  practically  certain  that 
death  has  taken  place.  The  full  cur- 
rent should  be  used,  however,  in  final 
assurance. 

Should  the  tooth  in  question  be  heavily 
filled,  with  the  possibility  of  hidden  con- 
tact with  the  gum,  proceed  as  above,  ex- 
cept more  cautiously  in  high  registers, 
lest  by  moisture  or  otherwise  the  thin 
insulating  substance  of  the  tooth  might 
be  bridged  and  an  unpleasant  shock  re- 
sult. In  those  cases  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  test  the  tooth  on  a  large  filling 
which  reaches  the  gum,  the  efEect  is 
equally  decisive.  It  is  here  necessary, 
however,  to  differentiate  between  nerve 
and  gum  reaction.  This  is  usually  an 
easy  matter,  for  the  live  pulp  gives 
that  curious  characteristic  and  vivid 
shock  as  of  drilling  into  a  sensitive  cav- 
ity, as  of  "nerve"  itself,  which  seldom 
calls  for  confusion  in  the  mind  of  either 
dentist  or  patient.  The  sensation  on 
the  gum  is  totally  different — not  at  all 
acute,  but  an  odd  prickling,  crawling, 
astringent  sensation  entirely  without  the 
reflex  jump  of  the  responding  nerve — a 
sensation  not  unpleasant  in  itself,  which 
can  usually  be  carried  up  till  distinct 
twinges  are  felt  in  wrist  and  hand  as 
well.  Whenever,  it  might  be  added,  sen- 
sation is  experienced  in  the  hand  with- 


out the  unmistakable  "nerve*'  reaction 
the  tooth,  it  may  be  inferred  with  cai 
tainty  that  the  pulp  is  dead.  Indeed 
the  same  statement  can  probably  be  maw 
when  the  current  is  felt  plainly  on  the^ 
gum  but  not  in  the  toot^  for  in  thoK! 
cases  where  the  filling  is  in  contact  wilk 
the  gum  there  is  seldom  response  from 
that  insensitive  tissue  below  S5,  while 
the  response,  should  the  pulp  be  alive,  a 
seldom  over  15,  and  usually  far  less. 

While  the  average  patient  will  tell  yoa 
instantly  whether  the  sensations  in  the 
mouth  are  "nerve"  or  "gum,"  in  a  few 
cases  it  has  been  found  wise  to  demon- 
strate the  difference  by  touching  any 
favorable  neighboring  tooth  known  to  be 
normal  and  the  bare  gum.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  operator  familiarize  him- 
self with  these  reactions  by  testing  in  all 
possible  ways  his  own  teeth,  tongue, 
and  gums,  in  order  to  clarify  his  o(mcep- 
tion  of  the  faradic  reaction  under  varr- 
ing  conditions. 

Approximal  fillings  need  to  be  safe- 
guarded lest  the  current  be  communi- 
cated from  one  tooth  to  another.  This 
can  be  readily  accomplished  by  slipping 
a  tiny  sheet  of  mica  of  the  size  of  t 
matrix  between  the  two  teeth.  The  well- 
known  difficulty  of  correctly  locating 
dental  pain  renders  it  necessary  to  con- 
fine any  test  to  one  tooth  at  a  time. 

It  need  hardly  be  suggested  that  the 
lest  should  never  be  made  on  a  filling  of 
the  insulating  class — gutta-percha,  ce- 
ment or  porcelain — nor  on  enamel  or 
dentin  directly  overlying  such  materiab: 
nor  is  this  ever  necessary,  for  other  and 
more  favorable  places  can  be  found  in 
every  case. 

The  question  as  to  the  diagnosis  be- 
tween the  early  degenerative  inflam- 
mation and  absolute  death  of  the  palp 
is  one  involving  difficulties  which  are 
not  present  in  the  diagnosis  between 
health  and  death.  The  extreme  varit- 
tion  in  the  resistance  to  be  met  witb 
renders  any  ab.solute  scale  impossible.  A 
small  occlusal  filling  in  a  molar  tooth, 
for  instance,  may  give  a  sharp  response  it 
5,  while  another  presenting  apparentlT 
the  same  condition  may  not  respond  until 
20  is  reached.  But  there  may  be  present 
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in  the  latter  case  a  far  thicker  layer  of 
dentin^  or  secondary  deposits,  or  calci- 
fimtion  and  obliteration  of  the  dentinal 
taboles;  and  it  has  been  shovn  by  Dr. 
Price  in  his  cataphoric  tests  that  sec- 
ondary dentin  prints  a  far  higher  co- 
efficient of  resistance  than  normal  dentin. 
And  not  only  is  it  impossible  to  stand- 
ardize the  resistance  of  the  tooth,  but  of 
the  body  as  well.  Even  the  battery  itself 
varies  to  a  certain  degree,  depending  on 
the  condition  of  the  cell,  the  speed  of  the 
vibrator,  etc.;  all  of  which  tends  to 
render  valueless  comparative  readings  of 
small  differential. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  diagnosis, 
however,  occupied  attention  for  some 
time  until  it  became  evident  that  the 
question  was  for  the  most  part  one  of 
academic  interest.  Coupled  with  the  fact 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  comparative 
readings  must  be  somewhat  uncertain, 
few  cases  present  themselves  where  such 
a  decision  need  be  rendered.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  inflammatory  disturbances 
of  early  infection,  of  pulp-stones  and 
traomatism,  as  well  as  the  neural^c  pains 
of  alveolfu*  disease  and  altered  nutritional 
states,  might  reveal  themselves  in  a  con- 
dition of  hypersensitiveness  to  the  cur- 
rent. My  limited  data  in  such  cases, 
however,  do  not  permit  conclusions. 

After  all,  the  main  question,  which 
we  meet  in  at  least  99  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  in  practice,  is  the  differentiation 
between  life  and  hopeless  degeneration 
and  death.  It  is  this  decision  that  the 
faradic  current  enables  us  to  make  with 
certainty,  and  on  this  decision  we  rest 
our  plans  for  the  carrying  out  of  opera- 
tive measures  toward  the  relief  from 
pain. 

In  order  to  serve  both  as  a  guide  and 
a  warning  against  careless  use,  the  fol- 
lowing rough  presentation  of  the  aver- 
age phvsiological  reaction  of  hand  and 
tongue,  as  indicated  on  the  scale  of  the 
instrument,  is  appended: 

Vo  tmaaUon  if  pulp  is  dead: 

100 
90 


Average  range  through  unbroken  atructurv: 

80 
70 
60 

60 

40  Maximum  for  bands. 
30  Moderate  for  hands,  maximum  for 
tongue. 

Average  range  through  metaUio  filKnge  and 
eavities: 

20  Minimum  for  hands,  moderate  for 
tongue. 

10 

0 

—10  Minimum  for  tongue. 

-eo 

TTPICAL  CLiyiOAL  CASES. 

Caae  /.  Mr.  R.,  age  thirty.  Continued 
pain  along  right  side  of  the  face  and  jaws. 
Had  been  under  a  physician's  care  and 
treated  for  neuralgia  for  some  time  with- 
out improvement.  All  teeth  in  place  and 
more  or  less  filled,  but  no  sign  of  dental  dis- 
turbance, no  soreness,  no  sensitiveness,  no  dis- 
coloration, and  no  cavities.  There  were,  how- 
ever, two  treated  molars  in  the  upper  jaw, 
and  these  had  been  reopened  without  relief. 
Testa  were  made  with  the  faradic  current, 
which  showed  normal  response  from  all  teeth, 
save  the  upper  rig^t  lateral,  where  there  was 
no  reaction.  There  was  no  apparent  sore- 
ness, however,  to  percussion,  nor  discolora- 
tion, and  no  history  of  injury,  the  only  de- 
fect being  a  small  approximal  gold  filling. 
On  opening,  a  copious  discharge  of  pus  fol- 
lowed the  drill,  and  an  eventual  cure  was 
effected  after  a  somewhat  prolonged  treat- 
ment. 

Com  II.  Prof,  T.,  age  sixty.  Continued 
pain  in  upper  right  first  bicuspid,  with  every 
symptom  of  alveolar  abscess — ^pain,  soreness, 
elongation,  and  swelling  of  the  face,  with  a 
fistula  just  opened  and  discharging  high  up  on 
the  labial  wall  <^posite  the  root.  The  tooth 
itself  showed  no  defect,  and  the  gum  was 
normally  adhering,  though  perhaps  a  trifle 
inflamed.  Faradic  current  applied  in  oc- 
clusal fluure  showed  normal  vitality  at  about 
30,  and  the  trouble  yielded  to  treatment  for 
pyorrhea,  viz,  removal  of  serumal  deposits 
close  to  the  apex  via  the  sinus,  splinting  ete. 
This  case  illustrates  the  readiness  with  which 
an  error  in  diagnosis  might  have  been  made, 
the  accepted  symptoms  of  alveolar  abscess  be- 
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ing  unmistakably  present,  yet  proving  differ- 
ent etiologically. 

Caae  III.  Mr.  B.,  age  fifty.  Continued 
pain  and  swelling  bekiw  bicuspidB  on  left  in- 
ferior maxilla.  First  molar  bad  been  treated 
and  reopened  by  another  dentist,  with  no 
alleviation  of  symptoms.  All  teeth  sore  but 
entirely  sound,  save  the  molar  referred  to. 
Faradic  current  gave  normal  responses  on  bi- 
cuspids, but  none  on  canine.  This,  when 
opened  up,  proved  dead  and  putrescent.  Ex- 
traction, following  an  unsuccessful  treatment, 
'  showed  a  double-rooted  tooth,  with  both  roots 
badly  abscessed. 

Caae  IV.  Mrs.  K.,  age  fifty.  Removed  a 
poorly  fitting  gold  crown  on  upper  first  bi- 
cuspid, the  irritation  of  the  band  at  the  cer- 
vix having  caused  serious  alveolar  disintegra- 
tion. The  tooth  was  very  loose,  sore,  and 
somewhat  discolored,  half  the  crown  being 
gone.  The  q^uestion  was  whether  the  sore- 
ness was  due  in  part  to  pulp- put  refaction, 
and  also  whether  to  advise  a  pin  or  porce- 
lain jacket  crown.  The  faradic  current  gave 
prompt  response  at  10.  After  the  usual  treat- 
ment for  pyorrhea  and  the  insertion  of  a 
platinum  poreelain-faced  jacket  crown,  the 
parts  recovered  their  normal  tone. 

Caae  V.  Mr.  R.,  age  flfty-flve.  Upper  right 
central  sore,  painful  and  loose,  with  a  fistula 
half  up  the  root  discharging  profusely.  No 
cavity  in  tooth,  and  mouth  otherwise  in  per- 
fectly healthy  condition.  Two  different  den- 
tists had  diagnosed  dead  pulp  and  consequent 
abscess,  one  advising  opening  up  and  treat- 
ment; the  other  extraction.  Tested  with 
the  faradic  current,  it  responded  readily  at 
20,  and  the  case  yielded  to  a  somewhat  pro- 
longed treatment  for  pyorrhea. 

Caae  VI.  Miss  L.,  age  twenty.  Porcelain 
crown  desired  for  upper  right  first  bicuspid 
on  account  of  an  enormous  and  disfiguring 
cement  filling.  Found  on  removing  the  filling 
that  the  tooth  had  not  been  treated,  but  it 
did  not,  however,  seem  at  all  sensitive  to  the 
bur.  It  responded  normally  to  the  faradic 
current,  however,  and  a  large  porcelain  res- 
toration was  made  leaving  pulp  intact. 

Cttsc  VII.  Mr.  W,,  age  fifty.  Three  upper 
incisors  heavily  filled  with  inlays.  Desired 
to  know  if  any  had  been  trentcd  in  order  to 
set  a  Roach  attachment  for  partial  plate  in 
a  pulp-chamber.  Tested  through  unbroken 
cnnmel  on  their  labial  faces,  the  centrals 
re^tponded  normally  at  35,  and  the  lateral  at 


SO.  In  the  ease  of  the  lateral,  which  tm 
been  more  extensively  filled,  it  is  prohtU 
that  a  deposit  of  secondary  dentin  aceomite 
for  its  higher  reading. 

Caae  VIII.  Mr.  H.,  age  fifty.  V^ry  Ure 
cavity  under  loose  filling  in  canine.  Afic 
excavating  with  practically  no  sensation,  oi 
could  plainly  see  part  of  the  original  palp 
tract  apparently  filled  with  secondary  dentin 
It  was  feared  that  pulp-death  had  occurred 
It  responded,  however,  promptly  at  10.  an 
was  filled  with  a  non-conducting  material 
without  subsequent  trouble. 

Caae  IX.  Mr.  G.,  age  thirty-two.  Veij 
hard  teetb,  but  an  upper  molar  with  ai 
enormous  occlusal  cavity.  On  excavating,  qm 
could  see  the  concentric  cireles  of  tJie  original 
pulp-cavity.  No  sensation  from  instruments. 
Doubtful  reaction  to  cold.  The  faradic  curmi 
gave  sharp  response  at  0,  however,  and  th< 
tooth  was  successfully  filled,  with  the  u>u«l 
precautions,  over  the  deeper  porti<m$.  Thil 
cavity  took  in  the  whole  interior  of  the  tootit 
practically  to  the  gum  line,  and  wa^  ^ 
enormous  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  thit 
the  root-canals  were  not  exposed  and  pntFK- 
cent.  There  had  been  a  deposit  of  secondary 
dentin,  very  unusual  in  one  so  young. 

Case  X.  Dr.  T.  Occasional  burning  flasbrs 
in  pulp  of  upper  right  central.  No  cavity, 
but  a  very  large  inlay  of  some  yean*  staad- 
ing.  No  sormess.  Faradism  gave  no  re- 
sponse, and  upon  opening,  the  pulp  was  found 
stagnated,  with  slight  sensation  at  apex  only 
as  pulp  was  removed  with  a  broach. 

Caae  XI.  Mrs.  B.,  age  thirty.  Removed 
gold  crown  on  lateral  for  irritation  and  pas 
about  cervix.  The  root  appeared  cut  and 
badly  decayed,  and  very  black.  One  doubtnJ 
whether  to  use  post  or  porcelain  jacket  crown. 
The  root  responded  at  15,  however,  and  the 
porcelain  jacket  was  placed,  leaving  pulp  in- 
tact. The  gum  healed  immediately  after 
removal  of  the  gold  crown.  Xo  trouble  in 
three  years. 

Case  XII.  Mr.  E.,  age  forty.  Continued 
pain,  soreness  and  considerable  lingual  swell- 
ing on  roots  of  upper  right  second  molar.  Had 
kept  patient  awake  several  nights,  becoming 
worse  and  apparently  pointing  on  the  palate. 
Had  been  previously  diagnosed  as  acute  alvp- 
(tlar  abscess.  The  faradic  current  shoved 
normal  reaction,  and  the  tooth  yielded  to 
treatment  for  a  nodular  deposit  or  serumal 
calculus  high  up  on  the  palatal  root. 
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NEW  BESEARCHSS  INTO  AMALGAMS,  AND  THEIR  SIGNIFI- 
CANCE IN  DENTAX  PRACTICE. 


Bt  a.  FEiNCHEL*  So  J).,  I»D.S.,  Hsmbarv. 


///.  Oy  THE  ELECTRIC  CONDUCTIVITY  OF  THE  PURE  TIN- 
SILVER  AMALGAMS. 


IN  my  last  publication  {*)  it  vas  dem- 
onstrated by  the  example  of  the  pure 
tin-silver  alloys  how  the  specific 
Tolume  may  be  used  in  the  investigation 
of  the  hardened  binary  alloy. 

To  these  investigations  an  emendation 
has  to  be  adde4  in  regard  to  the  citation 
of  Charp/s  **Etudes  microseopiques  des 
alliages  metalliques."  My  reports  had 
been  made  in  accordance  with  Goerens* 
text-book  on  metallography.  According 
to  that  book,  Charpy  noted  eutectica  up 
to  65  per  cent,  for  all  tin-silver  alloys. 
In  the  meantime  I  have  been  able  to 
study  Charp/s  essay  in  the  original,  and 
have  found  that  Goerens*  citation  is 
wrong.  Charpy  first  discusses  the  tin- 
silver  curve  of  Gaufier,  which  shows 
angles  in  the  40  per  cent,  and  70  per 
cent,  silver.  According  to  Charpy  the 
hardness  is  considerable  between  60  per 
cent,  and  80  per  cent,  silver.  At  70  per 
cent,  silver  Charpy  notes  a  chemical  com- 
bination whose  crystals  are  isomorphous 
with  those  of  silver,  so  that  all  alloys 
above  70  per  cent,  consist  of  isomorphous 
mixtures  of  that  combination  and  pure 
silver  crystals.  This  led  Behrens  to  con- 
sider AgSn,  AgfSn,  and  AggSn  as  com- 
binations. Consequently,  according  to 
Charpy,  Ag^Sn  vonld  be  the  combina- 
tion, and  AgSn,  Ag^Sn,,  and  AgSn,, 
mixtures  of  the  eutecticon  5  per  cent, 
and  of  the  combination  65  per  cent.  In 
my  last  essay  I  have  expressed  my  differ- 
ent opinion,  giving  the  reasons  why  I 
assume  a  combination  AgSn^  and  a  eu- 
tecticon AgjSn. 


The  present  investigation  concerns  the 

electric  conductivity  of  the  pure  tin- 
silver  amalgams,  and  shows  how  this 
property  may  be  used  in  determining 
the  internal  equilibrium  of  this  ternary 
alloy.  Before  entering  into  the  methods 
of  their  application  and  their  usefulness, 
I  shall  describe  the  instruments  which  I 
have  used  in  this  investigation. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  expressing  my 
indebtedness  to  Professor  VoUer,  director 
of  the  Physical  State-Laboratory  of 
Hamburg,  who  kindly  permitted  me  to 
use  the  laboratories  and  the  instruments 
of  that  institution.  I  am  greatly  in- 
debted to  Professors  Classen  and  Mar- 
tens and  Drs.  Jensen  and  Yoege  for 
much  good  advice,  also  to  the  librarian 
of  the  institute,  Mr.  Albert  Portig,  who 
facilitated  my  work  by  his  imtiring  as- 
sistance. 

For  ascertaining  the  resistance  of  the 
amalgams,  a  Siemens-Halske  measuring 
bridge  was  employed,  constructed  after 
the  method  of  the  so-called  Wheatstone 
bridge.  The  method  of  experimenting  is 
indicated  in  Fig.  1.  The  amalgam  to  be 
tested  was  placed  in  a  glass  tube  of  two 
millimeters  in  width  (Fig.  1,  X).  In  the 
ends  a  chemically  pure  iron  wire  was  in- 
serted, from  which  two  communicating 
wires  led  to  the  bridge  at  the  screw  posts 
d  and  e.  This  measuring  bridge  serves 
for  measuring  resistances  of  from  0.0001 
to  100,000,000  of  Siemens'  units.  The 
scheme  is  a.=!  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

When  the  galvanometer  ((?,  Fig.  1) 
stands  at  0,  we  have  (see  diagram  Fig.  2) 
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X  =  AXI>/B,  whereby  A,  B,  D  indi-  X  =  AX  D/B,  that  is,  a  known  quan- 

cate  the  comparative  resistances  lying  in  tity. 

the  respective  branches,  and  X  the  resist-       The  diagram  Fig.  3  shows  this  arrange- 

ance  to  be  measnred.   In  short,  Uie  un-  ment  with  the  same  lettering  as  the  exter- 


FlG.  1. 


known  to  be  measured  is  brought  into 
relation  to  the  known,  A,  B,  D,  and  these 
are  made  to  act  upon  the  galvan- 
ometer Q.  As  long  as  X/A  is  not  equal 
to  D/B,  the  galvanometer  will  throw. 
The  resistance.  A,  is  therefore  to  be 


Fig.  2. 


charged  like  a  scale  with  more  or  less  re- 
sistance until  the  galvanometer  stands  at 
0.    Then  we  have :   X/A  =  D/B  or 


nal  view  in  Fig.  1.  The  galvanometer  is 
connected  with  the  screw  posts  h  and  c, 
the  battery  B,  consisting  of  two  storage 
cells,  with  f  and  g,  and  the  resistance  to 
be  measured,  X,  with  d  and  e.  The  main 
key  on  the  bridge,  which  upon  pressing 
connects  the  battery,  is  marked  Tl. 
While  measuring,  die  resistance  con- 
nected at  A  is  varied  until  upon  pressing 
the  key  Tl  the  galvanometer  needle  no 
longer  throws.  Z7  is  a  commatator, 
which  is  of  no  significance  for  our  meas- 
urements. 

In  order  to  measure  a  greater  number 
of  tubes  filled  with  amalgam  without 
much  loss  of  time,  I  have  constructed 
the  experimenting  device  shown  in  Pig. 
4,  which  takes  the  place  of  X  in  Figs.  1 
and  3,  and  is  composed  of  12  tubes,  X. 

In  the  glass  receptacle  A,  through 
twelve  perforations  of  the  lid  B,  twelve 
test  tubes,  X,  were  so  inserted  that  the 
iron  wires  introduced  touched  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  this  being  covered  with 
mercury  to  a  height  of  one-half  centi- 
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meter ;  thus  a  oonnection  was  established 
between  all  the  objects  to  be  tested  and 
the  diemically  pure  iron  wire  C,  which 
was  also  immersed  in  the  mercury,  and 
was  led  by  a  connecting  wire  to  the  bind- 
ing-post of  the  bridge. 

The  wire  attached  to  the  other  end 
of  the  test  tubes  was  bent  twice  at  right 


twelve  amalgams  took  hardly  ten  min- 
utes. 

In  metallurgy  the  property  of  electric 
conductivity  has  long  been  used  in  order 
to  determine  the  internal  conditions  of 
alloys.  Scrupulous  tests  have  been  made 
in  this  direction  by  Matthiesen  {')  as 
early  as  1860.  Le  Chatelier  (*)  was  the 


Fie.  3. 


wwv  

oonnnnti 


1/ 


angles,  as  seen  at  F,  so  that  its  end  might 
be  immersed  in  a  small  bowl  filled  with 
mercury,  which  was  fastened  to  the  lid 
of  the  vessel.  Such  a  vessel  was  attached 
in  front  of  every  amalgam  tube.  The 
wire  e,  leading  from  the  binding-post  e, 
was  in  every  test  submerged  in  the  re- 
spective bowl  of  mercury  in  which  the 
pole  F  of  the  amalgam  tube  to  be  tested 
was  immersed,  and  the  latter  connected 
with  the  bridge  by  C,  d,  F,  e.  In  this 
way,  after  some  practice,  the  testing  of 


first  who  from  the  diagrams  drawn  after 
measurements  drew  conclusions  as  to  the 
existence  of  combinations  or  eutectic  mix- 
tures between  the  metals  tested.  Rooze- 
boom  {*)  then  pointed  oat  the  significance 
of  the  difference  in  arrangement  of  the 
crystals  forming  the  metal,  which  consid- 
erably influences  the  conductivity.  These 
investigations  are,  for  our  purposes,  of 
purely  theoretical  interest,  and  I  reserve 
an  explanation  thereof  for  a  future  pub- 
lication of  my  investigations  on  the  in- 
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ternal  behavior  of  the  individual  tin-sil- 
ver amalgam  groups  with  different  con- 
traction of  mercury.  At  present  I  would 
show  that  the  electric  conductivity  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  means  of  tracing  the 
slightest  oscillations  in  the  internal  con- 
dition of  amalgams  up  to  their  harden- 
ing. 


with  contact  wires  of  chemically  pure  iron 
as  described  above.  In  order  to  avoid  any 
disturbances  arising  from  notable  differ- 
ences in  temperature,  the  vessel  A  was 
filled  with  petroleum  and  controlled  as 
to  its  temperature  before  measuring.  For 
practical  reasons  this  method  was  aban- 
doned later  on,  and  the  measuremente  of 


As  test  specimens  eight  different  silver- 
tin  amalgams  were  used,  consisting  of  the 
combinations  AgSug,  AgSn2,  AgaSn,, 
Ag^Sn,,,  AgSn,  Ag,iSn„  AgsSn,,  Ag^Sn. 
These  alloys  were  mixed  with  mercury 
in  the  proportion  NsHga,  "N"  corre- 
sponding to  the  respective  tin-silver  amal- 
gam used.  In  parts  by  weight  this  cor- 
responds on  an  average  to  the  proportion 
of  11  parts  of  filings  to  8  parts  of  mer- 
cury. 

The  amalgam  was  packed  in  a  warm, 
almost  liquid  condition  into  glass  tubes 
of  two  millimeters  in  width  and  fitted 


the  alloys  AgSn  and  AgjSn,  which  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  paper  are  compared 
with  the  curves  of  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  same  alloys,  have  been 
made  dry. 

The  present  investigations  fall  short 
in  one  respect.  They  have  been  made  at 
the  Physical  State-Laboratory  of  Ham- 
burg, where,  owing  to  the  great  demand; 
made  upon  this  institute,  no  thermostat 
could  be  placed  at  my  disposal.  There- 
fore no  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  be- 
havior of  the  amsdgams  in  the  mouth  can 
be  drawn  from  the  results  of  this  investi- 
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ation.  All  my  experiments  from  which 
derive  practical  inferences  ave  made. 
t  mouth  temperature.  The  difference 
if  fifteen  degrees  C.  is  an  important 
actor  in  a  substance  of  such  low  fusing- 
K>int  as  our  amalgams. 

Moreover,  the  coefficient  of  evaporation 
if  the  mercury  at  body  heat  is  consider- 
ible.  while  at  room  temperature  it  is 
iquaJ  to  0.  For  the  sake  of  comparison 
[  made  Brislee's  (')  experiment  for  es- 
:ablishiug  the  chemical  equilibrium  be- 
ween  mercury  and  gold  in  a  vacuum  at 
room  temperature,  and  noted  four  weeks 
ifterward  that  the  mercury  showed  no 
loss  in  weight.  I  then  left  a  vessel  con- 
taining mercury  15.779  gm.,  of  a  surface 
at  '2  cm.  in  diameter,  standing  uncovered 
in  the  thermostat  at  36°  C.  for  four 
weeks.  The  loss  in  weight  amounted  to 
0.00T5  gm.,  or  ^  mgm.  per  day.  I  then 
raised  the  temperature  to  51°  C,  and 
after  nine  additional  days  noted  a  loss 
in  weight  of  0.009  gm.,  or  1  mgm.  per 
dav. 

Incidentally  I  wish  to  point  out  the 
varions  exaggerations  which  have  been 
made  by  various  authors  in  regard  to  the 
CTaporation  of  mercury  at  room  temper- 
ature. 

These  figures  certainly  prove  that  in 
iscertaining  the  behavior  of  amalgams  in 
tiie  mouth  the  temperature  plays  a  rSle, 
and  that  figures  which  have  been  obtained 
at  room  temperature  require  correction. 
I  also  consider  this  item  as  a  mistake  in 
Black's  (")  experiments,  and  it  may  per- 
haps also  explain  the  conspicuous  dif- 
ferences between  Black's  and  my  own  re- 
sults. At  the  conclusion  of  this  essay  I 
have  reproduced  two  comparative  dia- 
prams  in  order  to  demonstrate  how  in 
the  same  material  the  curves  resulting 
from  the  electrometric  measurements 
show  great  similarity  with  the  curves  of 
the  specific  gravity. 

The  tin-silver  alloys  used  coincide  ap- 
proximately with  Blade's  tin-silver  alloys 
of  50  per  cent,  and  65  per  cent.  The  dis- 
crepancy in  our  results  is  evident,  and 
the  diagrams  V(a)  and  VI (a),  in  which 
Black's  results  have  been  noted  collater- 
ally, eloquently  demonstrate  this  differ- 


ence. Black  found,  for  the  50  per  cent, 
alloy,  2  points  or  5  microns  of  expansion, 
and  the  same  contraction  for  fresh  filing.^, 
and  17  points  or  45.5  microns  of  con- 
traction, and  1  point  =  2.5  microns  of 
expansion  for  "aged"  filings.  I  reduced 
these  figures  to  one  cubic  centimeter, 
since  I  used  this  quantity  for  my  meas- 
urements, while  Black's  tables  show 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  =  1  c.dm.  The 
surface  of  one  c.cm.  equals  300  c.mm.. 
80  that  the  area  of  one  point  (z=  2.5  mi- 
crons =  1/400  mm.)  in  every  one  of  the 
three  directions  of  the  cube,  enlarged  or 

reduced  the  cube  by  c.mm.  = 

0.75  c.mm.,  or  by  0.75  per  mille.  Hence 
Black  found  for  50  per  cent,  tin- 
silver  nlloy  1.5  per  mille  contraction  and 
1.5  per  mille  expansion  for  fresh  filings, 
and  12.75  ]ier  mille  contraction  and  0.75 
per  mille  expansion  for  annealed.  These 
measurements,  as  far  as  Black  states  in 
his  communication  in  the  Dental  Cos- 
mos for  August  1895,  pp.  648-652,  ex- 
tended over  twenty  days.  My  experi- 
ments, however,  show  for  the  alloy  AgSn 
(47.7Ag52.3Sn)  40  per  mille  expansion 
to  the  14th  day,  falling  to  10  per  mille 
up  to  the  16th  day,  rising  again  to  35 
per  mille  up  to  the  60th  day,  and  32.5 
per  mille  at  the  120th  day. 

Black  found,  for  the  65  per  cent,  silver 
alloy,  0  per  mille  contraction  and  0.75 
per  miile  expansion  for  fresh  filings,  and 
7.5  per  mille  contraction  and  0  per  mille 
expansion  for  annealed  filings.  My  dia- 
gram shows  45  per  mille  expansion  on 
the  4th  day,  40  per  mille  on  the  5th 
day,  rising  to  52.5  per  mille  up  to  the 
13th  day.  falling  to  50  per  mille  on  the 
16th  day.  and  rising  fairly  steadilv  to 
67.5  per  mille  up  to  the  60'th  day.  The 
symmetry  between  the  electrometric  and 
the  vohimotric  curve  strongly  argues  for 
its  exactness. 

At  any  rate,  this  considerable  discrep- 
ancy between  the  results  obtained  by 
Black  and  by  myself  demands  an  explana- 
tion, I  shall  therefore  not  spare  the 
trouble  of  investigating  at  room  tempera- 
ture, etc.,  in  a  forthcoming  publication  of 
my  respective  volumetric  exaininations.  a 
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simultaneous  parallel  table  exactly  after 
Black*8  indications,  in  order  to  discover 
the  causes  of  our  differences. 

After  this  deviation  it  now  remains  for 
me  to  explain  my  tahles  and  charts. 

Series  I  represents  tlie  resistances 
found  during  th^  measurement  in  1/1000 
of  an  ohm.  The  temperature  is  indicated. 
At  times  the  amalgam  to  be  measured 
was  in  such  internal  commotion  that  the 
galvanometer  could  not  be  brought  to  a 
standstill;  the  indicator  jumped  to  and 
fro  by  jerks.  Wherever  these  oscillations 
are  marked,  the  figure  found  indicates 
only  an  approximate  valne.  When  the 
oscillations  were  too  strong  the  measure- 
ments had  to  be  omitted. 

Series  II  shows  the  above  figures  in 
diagram  form,  and  indicates  the  re- 
spective proportion  of  the  different  amal- 
gams among  themselves. 

Series  III  shows  the  diagram  for  each 

individual  material  in  17  days.  The 
days  on  which  no  measurements  could 
be  made  on  account  of  the  strong  oscilla- 
tions of  the  galvanometer  are  marked  by 
a  double  arrow  and  the  letter  **u"  {«n- 
moeglich,  impossible). 

Series  IV  is  a  diagnun  of  the  maximal 
and  minimal  resistance  of  each  amalgam 
and  the  amount  of  its  oscillations. 

Finally  come  the  diagrams  of  resist- 
ances taken  dry,  V(a)  for  AgSn  and 
A''!  (a)  for  AgjSn,  with  the  comparative 
diagrams  of  their  specific  volumes,  V(b) 
and  VI  (b),  the  significance  of  which  has 
been  previously  discussed. 

The  results  of  these  diagrams  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  formerly  obtained 
with  petroleum.  I  consider  dry  measure- 
ments far  more  exact,  and  shall  therefore 
in  the  future  probably  always  t^e  dry 
measurements. 

In  these  investigations  it  mvst  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  amalgams  are  the 
most  capricious  of  all  mettd  alloys,  and 
that  I  am  obliged  to  first  establish  the 
technique  of  these  investigations.  This 


is  not,  however,  intended  as  a  critidi 
of  Black's  methods.   At  the  time  wb 

Black  published  his  investigations, 
others  were  in  existence  which  in  impt 
tance  even  approached  those  of  BUi 
He  restricted  himself  to  the  investij 
tion  of  the  surface  of  the  amalgu 
which  he  carried  out  with  scientific  i 
actness.  It  is  self-evident,  however,  tl 
such  an  investigation  restricted  to  t 
surface  will  never  explain  the  nature 
the  internal  constituency  of  the  ami 
gams,  the  recognition  of  which  is  a 
aim. 
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Table*  aad  CfliartB. 

Series  I. 

Tubes  I  to  IV  tested  June  15.  i908.  Tub»s  V 
to  VIII  tested  June  16,  1908.  Measuremaiti 
htgan  June  17,  1908,  12  U. 

Test  1.   June  17th,  12  K.   Temp.  22°  C 

Obm.  Obn. 
I.   Dry  0.362;  in  petroleum,  0.450 
II.     "    0.220;  **         "  O.S02 

Petroleum  /illed  in. 

Tests.  June  17th,  2  P.H.  Temp.  2S.9' C. 

Obm. 
I.  0.660 
II.  0.455 

III.  0.556 

IV.  0.538 
V.  0.692 

VI.  0.532— oscillates  to  0.543 
VII.  0.690 
Yin.  0.710 
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Test  S.  June  17th,  2.26  p.u.    Temp.  23°  C. 
Ohm. 

I.  0.811— OBcillatea  Btrongly 

n.  0.091 

III.  0.790  "  slightly 

rV.  0.796 

V.  0.940 

VI.  0.860  slightly 

VII.  O.980 

VIII.  0.995 

Tut  i.  June  18th,  8.30  a.u.    Temp.  22°  C. 


Tettt  6,  7.  June  20th.  9  a.m.  and  10  a.m. 
Temp.  21.3°  C.  and  21.6'  C. 


Obm. 

Ohm. 

I. 

0.807 

I.  0.783 

II. 

0.757 

II.  0.757 

III. 

0.735 

III.  0.743 

IV. 

0.760 

IV.  0.750 

V. 

0.706 

V.  0.705 

VI. 

0.910 

VI.  0.920 

VII. 

0.730 

VII.  0.740 

VIII. 

Immeaaurable 

on  account  of 

lent  oscillations 


Ohm. 

Ohm. 

L 

0.840— oscillates  to  0.020 

I68t  0> 

June  20th.  1  p.u. 

Temp.  22'  C. 

II. 

0.720 

"  0.780 

Obm. 

III. 

0.860 

slightly 

I. 

0.797 — oscillates 

slightly 

IV. 

0.784 

II. 

0.742 

V. 

0.910 

to  0.902 

III. 

0.728 

V  I. 

0.662 

"  0.754 

IV. 

0.660 

« 

VII. 

0.792 

"  0.794 

V. 

0.720 

« 

VIII. 

Immeasurable.* 

VI. 

0.760 

strongly 

VII. 

0.820 

Tett  5,  a. 

June  19th.  9  a.m.    Temp.  20.9°  C. 

VIII. 

0.685 

very  strongly,  to 

Obm. 

1.635 

I. 

0.937^ — oscillates  sliffhtlr 

U. 

0.897 

*'       to  0.865  ohm 

Twt  9. 

June  22d,  10.30  P.u.    Temp.  20°  0. 

III. 

0.847 

"  0.856  '■ 

Ohm. 

IV. 

0.881 

"       very  slightly, 

I. 

0.432 

hardly  per- 

11. 

0.370 — oscillates  aligbtly 

ceptibly 

III. 

0.212 

II 

V. 

0.972 

"       more  strongly 

IV. 

0.257 

very  slightly 

than  IV 

V. 

0.797 

II  u 

VI. 

1.025 

VI. 

0.620 

slightly 

VII. 

0.866 

VII. 

0.367 

If 

VIII. 

1.060 

"       very  strongly ; 

VIII. 

Immeasurable; 

oscillates  very 

immeasurable 

strongly 

Teat  5,  6.    June  20th,  9  a.m.    Temp.  20.9°  C. 
Ohm. 

I.    0.937 — oscillates  slightly 
11.    0.897  "       to  0.865 

III.  0847  "        "  0.856 

IV.  0.881  "  veiyslightly, 

hardly  per- 
ceptibly 

V.    0.972  "       more  atrongly 

than  IV 

VI.  1.026 
VII.  0.866 

VIII.    1.060  "       very  strongly; 

immeasurable 


•VIII  shows  extreme  deviations,  to  beyond 
10,000  ohms,  which  are  immeasurable  and 
duDge  from  right  to  left  several  times  per 
nunnte.  I  succeeded  several  times  at  between 
0.500  and  9.000  ohms  in  securing  rest  for  a 
moaent. 

KH.  LL— 40 


Test  10. 

June  23d, 

11  A.M.    Temp.  18.8° 

0. 

Obm. 

1. 

0.461 — oscillates  slightly 

II. 

0.361 

III. 

0.310 

"  strongly 

IV. 

0.246 

"      slightly  , 

V. 

0.724 

"      very  strongly 

VI. 

0.610 

slightly 

VII. 

0.250 

VIII. 

0.433 

"  strongly 

Teat  11. 

June  24th,  9  A.M.    Temp.  19" 

C. 

Ohm, 

I.  0.471 

II.  0.375 

III.  0.550 — oscillates  strongly 

IV.  0.269 
V.  0.702 

VI.  0.765 

VII.  0.260 

VTII.  0.450 
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2  est  iz. 

June  Ssotiit  U.io  a.m,  x6nip<  iv*b 

Obm. 

n 

*  m  .ID. 

Tnlv  ^m.f■      Tamn    iaK«  fi 

Ohm. 

I. 

0.441 

I. 

0.702— ownllates 

II. 

0.382 

II. 

0.667 

ni. 

0.607 

III. 

0.360         "  strongly 

IV. 

0.267 

IV. 

0.170 

V. 

0.760— oBcillatea  gtnnigly 

V  . 

A  KOtt                 «            mil  ■Itflhl'l* 
U.OSU                           TBiy  BUgDl^ 

VI. 

0.272          "  Blightlj 

VI. 

0.260         "  sU^Uy 

vn. 

0.263 

VII. 

0.205  " 

vin. 

Immeasurable;   OBoillatea   t  e  r  7 

VIII. 

0.236          "  ** 

strongly 

Test  IS. 

June  2ttth,  8.30  A.11.  T^mp.  1S.0° 

OuUU 

C. 

Tnlv  Ath    1 1  fin  A  U      Tstnti    (  Tl 
tiuiy  ^vUf  xi.wv  A.M.    xvnip.  \  ij 

Ohm. 

I. 

I. 

0.885— ow^tes 

u. 

0  ATA            '*■  ■tronfflT 

u. 

0.720 

nr. 

0.650          "  " 

m.-] 

IV. 

n  SAA           "  " 

V«OUtff 

IV. 

V. 

0.600          "  " 

V. 

Measurements  impoesiblt  00  ac- 

VI. 

0JI66 

VI. 

count  of  strong  osdUatiHi 

VIL 

0.A03         "  Blightly 

VII. 

VHL 

0.450  to  0704^BeilIatea 
strongly  that  measuTement 

so 

is 

viilJ 

impossible 

.Tnlv  ftih   lfi.4A  PIC    Temit  20"  C. 

Tettlk. 

June  27th,  9.16  A.U.  Temp.  19.6° 

C. 

Ohm. 

Ohm. 

I. 

1.176— oscillates  very  strongly 

I. 

0.616 

II. 

1.600          "          "         "  , 

II. 

0.470— oscillates  slightly 

III. 

1.916 

III. 

0.544          "  « 

IV. 

0.6  to  1.6  " 

rv. 

0.486 

Y. 

1 .876 

V. 

0.800          "       very  strongly 

VI. 

0.766 

VI. 

0.360 

VII. 

0.616          "          "  " 

VII. 

0.287         "  strongly 

VIII. 

0.616          «(          «  « 

vin. 

2.086          "  « 

T9H15. 

June  29tli,  1.30  P.1C.  T^p.  20.4*  C. 

Test  19. 

JuIt  7ih  S  A  V    Tsmn  18*  C 

Otun. 

I.  ^ 

I. 
II. 
III. 

0.486 — oscillates  slightly 

0.426 

0.346 

IT. 
III. 
IV. 

fKmnt    nf    otjrcttttF  MpfllfttiQii 

IV. 

0.293 

V.  J 

V. 

0.663 

Ohm. 

VI. 

0.390          "         .  " 

VI. 

0.766— oscillates 

VII. 

0.317 

VII. 

0.230          "  slightly 

VIII. 

1.110        "  strongly 

VIII. 

0.278         "      Tery  slightly 
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Test  4. 
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800 
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-WOVIiD  THB  aCl^DlCAIi  DBGBEE  ADT>  TO  THE  FROFEBSIOK^AIi 
SOCLAX  STAKDmG  OF  THE  DKNTNgT? 


Br  BDWIN  T.  DARBT,  MJ>^  DJ>.B.,  PUl^clyUa,  Pa. 


(Read  befon  the  First  IHstrict  Dental  Bosietj  of  the  State  of  New  Tori^  at  its  mgnlar 
monthly  meeting,  Norember  10,  1908.) 


r[E  question  whicli  I  have  asked  is 
not  new,  but  one  which  has  agitated 
the  profession  since  it  assumed  the 
dignitjr  of  a  profession.  Before  the 
establishment  of  dental  colleges  many 
progressive  men  who  selected  the  call- 
ing of  dentistry  as  a  means  of  livelihood 
attended  courses. of  instruction  in  med- 
ical schools,  and  many  of  them  took  the 
medical  degree.  Most  of  the  men  whose 
names  are  historic  in  dentistry  were 
graduates  of  medicine.  It  was  men  of 
this  progressive  spirit  who  were  most 
active  in  founding  dental  colleges,  and 
to  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  zeal 
which  characterized  the  early  endeavors 
which  made  the  pxofeseion  what  it  was 
sixty  or  more  years  ago. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  tonight  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  whether  dentistry  is 
a  specialty  of  medicine  or  whether  it  is 
an  art  and  science  independent  of  the 
medical  profession.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten and  spoken  in  the  past  relative 
to  this  phase  of  the  subject.  Were  I  to 
expre^  an  individual  opinion,  I  should 
take  the  ground  that  dentistry  is  not  a 
specialty  of  medicine,  but  a  distinct  and 
s^arate  profession,  affiliated  along  cer- 
tain lines  with  the  older  one  of  medicine. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  are  many 
who  have  selected  dentistry  as  their  call- 
ing who  seem  dissatisfied  with  the  den- 
tal de^ee,  and  are  restless  under  the  im- 
putation that  the  dental  degree  does  not 
carry  with  it  sufficient  professionid  dig- 
nity and  social  standing,  and  would 
aspire  to  one  which  they  imagine  would 
give  them  greater  influence  in  the  public 
mind.    The  notion  that  law,  divinity. 


and  medicine  are  the  only  professional 
callings  to  be  worshiped  by  the  candidate 
for  respectability  has  done  much  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  mind  of  many  stadento 
and  practitioners  of  dentistry.  There  ap- 
peared some  thirty  or  more  yean  ago 
an  editorial  in  the  Medical  Timts  of 
Philadelphia,  which  caused  not  a  little 
discussion  and  some  bitterness  on  the 
part  of  dentists,  because  it  ridiculed 
the  profession  for  seeming  to  assume  a 
position  coequal  with  medicine.  In 
reply  to  some  comments  upon  the  edi- 
torial the  writer  of  the  original  says: 

Whether  our  explanation  of  the  ezeeeding 
sensitfvraesB  of  onr  friends  the  ^tUta  be  or 
be  not  correct^  the  fact  remains  that  dcntlstx^ 
is  not  looked  upon  at  all  by  the  medical 
profession  as  in  the  slightest  d^pree  coequal 
with  medicine;  that  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
dental  surgery  is  viewed  with  a  great  deal  of 
amusement  and  a  little  vexation,  and  that 
the  claim  that  dentistry  is  a  branch  or 
special^  of  medicine  is  generally  met  by  in- 
ternal cachinnations,  whatever  external  be- 
havior the  laws  of  politeness  may  enforce. 
These  may  be  hard  things  to  hear,  but  we 
hope  our  dental  friends  will  not  be  angiy. 
They  are  not  the  opinions  of  the  Times  or 
its  editors,  but  are  the  simple  facts  of  the 
case,  facta  which  it  behooves  those  who  wish 
to  see  dentistry  placed  upon  a  higber  plane 
to  recognize.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of 
dentists,  but  of  the  dental  profession.  Then 
are  many  dentists  of  the  highest  culture  and 
the  most  worthy  social  characteristics,  pre- 
cisely as  there  are  such  men  in  all  of  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  but  certainly,  if  dentistry 
even  in  the  abstract  is  worthy  of  ai  poution 
as  a  medical  specialty,  the  living  ewerets 
dentistry  can  only  gain  such  htmor  by  a  eom- 
plete  reorganization  of  the  profeaiion.  Hm 
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dentist  formerly  acquired  his  art  in  the  of- 
flee  of  his  ^vdeoeeeor,  end  it  wu  not  oon- 
udercd  neeeesary  for  him  to  study  in  any 
more  extensive  sphere.  As  time  wei^t  aa, 
the  IneratirenesB  M  the  ealling  attracted  more 
and  more  able  and  eultnred  ma,  aspirations 
rose  hig^  and  hi^r,  dentists  began  to  de- 
mand a  more  extensive  education,  and  dmtal 
ooU^ges  vere  founded.  But  now  another  step 
is  being  attempted,  and  (daim  is  put  forward 
for  the  recognition  of  dentistry  as  a  medical 
speeialiy. 

In  considering  this  claim,  the  great  dif- 
foenee  between  dentistry  and  such  real 
specialties  as  ophthalmology  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  In  the  first  place,  dei^tistry  origi- 
□ated,  or  at  least  has  grown  up,  entirely  out- 
side of  the  medical  profession,  while  the  true 
specialties  have  originated  and  lieen  cultiTated 
solely  inside  the  professicm.  In  the  second 
place,  dentistry  oonstantly  asserts  itself  as 
something  outskle  of  the  medical  profession, 
while  the  specialties  do  not.  Every  dentist 
announces  himself  as  such  upon  his  door- 
plate  or  windowsill,  while  a  ban  is  laid  upon 
Ihe  man  who  labels  himself  in  the  same  way 
as  an  oculist  or  aurist  In  the  third  place, 
the  dental  profession  is,  by  its  actiona,  saying 
to  the  world  day  in  and  day  out  that  a 
general  medical  culture  is  of  no  use,  or  at 
least  is  not  necessary  to  the  dentist,  while 
the  specialist  insists  that  before  special  studies 
are  undertaken  the  candidate  must  have  had 
a  thorough  general  medical  education. 

The  dental  colleges  have  been  a  great  aid 
to  the  dental  profession,  and,  indeed,  what- 
ever claim  dentistiy  really  has  to  be  called 
a  profession  rests  almost  exclusively  upon 
their  labors.  Yet  th^  are  an  insuperable  bar 
to  its  ever  becoming  a  medical  specialty, 
and  the  degree  of  D.D.S.  is  the  ban  of  a 
partial  culture  which  must  shut  out  from 
the  medical  ranks  everyone  who  wears  no 
other  insignia,  a  fact  of  which  the  den- 
tists seem  painfully  aware,  since  as  soon  as 
one  of  them  takes  a  degree  in  medicine  the 
D.D.6.  disappears  in  a  twinkling  from  door- 
plate  and  window  shutter.  So  long  as  the  den- 
tal profession,  by  their  deeds,  say  that  such 
half-culture  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  den- 
tist, why  should  the  members  complain  if 
the  world  and  the  Times  agree  with  them,  and 
aaaign  to  dentistry  the  poeition  which  it  at 
presoit  holds  t 

The  above  is,  perhaps,  a  fair,  if  not 
an  exact  estimate  of  the  feelinz  of  the 
naedieal  profession  as  it  exUtra  ihirty 
years  ago,  and  who  shall  say  that  the 


same  feeling  is  not  general  today  ?  Our 
sensibilities  resent  uie  impntation  that 
we  are  not  coequal  witti  other  specialties 
in  medicine,  because  we  are  conscious 
that  the  field  in  which  we  work  ia  as 
large  as  or  even  larger  than  that  in  which 
many  specialists  labor.  The  medical 
stndent  spends  four  years  in  college,  and 
after  graduation  may  select  one  or  four 
specifuties,  and  practice  as  many  as  he 
pleases.  The  student  of  dentistry  spends 
three  years  in  college  and  after  gradua- 
tion must  confine  himself  to  one.  Can 
it  be  said  that  the  dental  graduate  is 
not  infinitely  better  qualified  to  practice 
his  own  special  callii^,  than  the  medical 
graduate  any  of  the  specialties  vhich  he 
is  at  liberty  to  select?  Had  the  medical 
schools  of  sixty  years  ago  established 
dental  chairs  in  their  curriculum,  and 
had  dental  colleges  not  been  founded, 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  dental  pro- 
fession would  not  have  occupied  a  place 
far  inferior  to  its  present  one. 

There  are  those  who  regard  the  found- 
ing of  dental  schools  as  a  mistake,  and 
are  of  the  opinion  that  had  the  medical 
schools  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago 
established  dental  chairs  in  connection 
with  the  course  of  study  prescribed,  the 
dental  profes^on  would  have  occupied  & 
better  plaoe  than  at  present. 

It  is  of  course  difficult  to  say  just 
what  its  status  would  have  been,  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  dentist  would  have 
been  less  thoroughly  educated  in  the 
branches  which  have  qualified  him  to 
practice  dentistry  as  we  know  it  today. 
Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain — ^he 
would  have  acquired  much  more  of  the 
"speculative  physiology,  false  pathology, 
and  empirical  therapeutics  of  the  time 
than  he  did  in  the  dental  college  course." 
He  would  undoubtedly  have  learned  more 
of  general  anatomy,  but  less  of  special 
anatomy  of  those  regions  which  are  most 
intimately  associated  with  the  parts  upon 
which  he  devotes  his  attention  as  a  den- 
tal practitioner. 

The  dental  schools  from  the  outset 
were  far  in  advance  of  the  medical 
schools  of  former  years  in  that  they  have 
always  required  personal  practical  work 
in  clinic  and  laboratoTy,  vhereas  until 
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quite  recently  medical  instruction — ex- 
cept in  the  diflsecting  room — has  been 
confined  to  didactic  teaching  vith  no 
bedside  instruction,  no  laboratory  re- 
quirement, and  little  or  no  fnicroscopical 
or  bacteriologicfd  investigation. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Bhein,  in  a  recent  papn  on 
dental  education  (Joum.  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc.,  July  2,  1908),  while  admitting 
that  "On  account  of  the  benighted  bi- 
ology, pathology,  and  chemiew  physi- 
ology of  that  time,  the  dentist  was  well 
able  to  bold  his  own,'^  contends  that  the 
time  has  now  arrived  for  a  closing  of  the 
breach  between  medicine  and  dentistry, 
and  that  *'the  dentist  of  the  future  must 
be  first  of  ^1  fully  grounded  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  medicine."  As  a  time-saving 
plan  he  suggests  that  instead  of  two 
separate  courses  in  medicine  and  den- 
tistry  there  shall  be  a  combination  course 
in  which  the  dental  stndsnt  shall  take 
his  place  with  the  regular  medical  stu- 
dent and  in  addition  devote  a  certain 
portion  of  his  time  to  dental  technique ; 
that  he  shall  work  twelve  months  instead 
of  eight  in  each  year  and  take  the 
didactic  dental  coitrse  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  medical  terms.  If  thus  handi- 
capped with  extra  work,  and  nnief reahed 
by  a  summer's  rest,  he  is  able  to  pass  all 
the  required  medical  examinations  and 
secure  his  medical  degree,  a  fifth  year 
is  to  be  required,  "devoted  entirely  to 
the  dental  infirmary,  and  would  enable 
the  theoretically  perfect  student  to  test 
his  knowledge  and  skill  by  practice. 
.  .  .  The  degree  in  dentistry  woold  be 
granted  only  after  the  candidate  had 
demonstrated  in  the  infirmary  his  ability 
to  put  in  practice  the  principles  which 
he  has  been  taught." 

The  plan  presents  many  practical  dif- 
ficulties. The  medical  course  in  most 
of  the  reputable  schools  of  America  is 
an  exacting  one,  requiring  four  years  of 
eight  or  nine  months  each,  and  an  en- 
trance requirement  which  would  of  itself 
debar  many  men  who  had  selected  den- 
tistry as  their  calling,  from  entering 
upon  such  a  course  of  study.  Further- 
more, a  lengthening  of  the  medical 
course  to  five  years  is  impending,  with 
additional  entrance  requirement  demand- 


ing a  degree  in  art  or  science.  Before 
the  candidate  for  dental  practice  could 
enter  upon  his  life-work  he  must  have  | 
spent  four  years  in  the  department  of  i 
arts,  four  or  five  years  in  the  medical  I 
school,  and  at  least  one  or  two  in  the 
doital  school — ten  years  of  his  time  be- 
fore he  is  legally  qualified  to  enter  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession.    To  this 
may  be  added  a  period  of  two  years  be- 
fore he  has  become  sufficiently  estab- 
lished to  maintain  himself  financially. 
An  editorial  in  the  Denial  Brief  for  Octo- 
ber 1908,  says: 

The  question  at  once  arises,  Whmt  rewards 
has  dentistry  aa  a  profession  to  offer  for  all 
this  expenditure  of  time,  labor,  and  moneyt 
It  is  a  laborious  and  exacting  profession,  in 
which  those  having  a  fair  degree  of  slcill  and 
endowed  with  the  personal  qualities  requisite  ! 
for  attracting  and  retaining  a  clientile  can 
make  a  comfortable  livelihood,  and  with  thrift 
and  good  fortune  acquire  a  moderate  oom- 
petence  for  old  age,  but  it  is  a  prt^eesion 
which,  nnlike  law  and  medicine,  <^eT8  do 
great  prixee  in  fees  or  official  position,  and 
which,  as  compared  with  either,  is  socially  at 
a  disadvantage.  For  an  end  relatively  so  un- 
rewardful  how  can  men  be  expected  to  enter 
upon  a  Bontiate  so  oosUy,  laborioua,  and 
time-eonsuming,  when  for  the  same  ^ort  ex- 
pended in  other  directions  there  are  possi- 
bilities of  so  much  greater  returns?  Except 
in  rare  instances,  of  which  Miller  was  the 
most  notable,  the  graduates  of  the  great  uni- 
versities  holding  degrees  earned  by  actual- at- 
tendance have  not  entered  the  dental  profes- 
sion in  the  past,  and  there  js  not  much  proba* 
bility  that  in  any  considerable  numbers  th^ 
will  do  so  in  the  future.  Hence,  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  tb»  world's  woric,  so  far  as 
dentistry  is  ooneexned,  must  be  dxume  without 
tiiem. 

Fortunately  for  the  world  and  for  den- 
tistry,  their  aid,  however  valuable  it  mi^it 
be,  is  not  indispensable.  Under  an  adn- 
oatioaal  system  admittedly  imperfect  but 
steadily  advancing,  a  body  of  praotitianm 
has  grown  np  embracing  thoiuaada  irbo,  ■!- 
though  holding  only  the  dental  d^raa,  an  at 
least  as  skilled  and  sueoessfnl  in  dbur  speoial 
fl^d  as  are  medical  praetttionm  in  aaj  othar 
d^artetent  of  the  healing  att|  and  amoag 
whom  are  mat^  who  1^  original  reanaidi  hava 
made  valuable  oontribntioiu  to  the  derdi^ 
ment  of  dentistry  aa  a  science. 

The  opportunities  for  the  vtudy  of  the  nn- 
derlying  principles  of  general  medicine  now 
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pUced  at  the  command  of  the  student  in  any 
well-organized  dental  school  are  ample  for 
his  needs  in  what  by  usage  and  by  law  is 
recognized  as  his  legitimate  field  of  practice, 
namely,  the  teeth  and  their  immediately 
ksflodated  parts.  In  the  dental  course  he  is 
Uugfat  all  that  is  now  known  regarding  the 
etiology  and  pathology  of  the  diseases  which 
u  a  dentist  he  is  called  upon  to  treat;  no 
medical  course  can  teach  him  more.  If  he 
desires  to  leam  more  by  original  research, 
the  doital  course  has  placed  the  means  at 
hh  command.  He  has  been  given  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  path- 
oiogy,  and  has  been  taught  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  methods  of  baeterioli^eal  investi- 
gation, and  chemical  analysis.  As  a  dental 
rtudent  he  has  not  become  an  expert  and 
master  in  scientific  research,  neither  would 
be  as  a  medical  student;  but  he  has  the  tools, 
and  all  that  is  needed  is  the  inclination  and 
utive  ability  to  perfect  himself  in  their  use. 
If  he  has  neither  the  inclination  nor  the 
ability,  he  may  multiply  bis  coll^  degrees, 
but  he  will  never  by  scientific  research  make 
"Imowledge  grow  from  more  to  more,"  how- 
ever  much  he  may  add  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  his  patients  by  hie  leiriees  as  a  plain, 
ereiyday  practitioner. 

Broad  culture  and  manysidedneBS  are 
beautiful  things  to  contemplate,  but, 
after  all,  it  is  the  men  of  mediocre  at- 
tainment who  hare  done  the  hard  work 
of  the  world.  Besirf^le  as  a  well- 
rounded  medical  education  would  be  for 
the  dantistj  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  time  and  money  expended  to  attain 
it  would  be  a  good  investment.  At  the 
present'  time   the  dental   schools  of 


America  embrace  in  their  curricula 
about  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
dentist  to  know  to  practice  successfully 
his  profession.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
dental  schools  affiliated  with  universities 
having  medical  departments  in  which  the 
dental  and  medical  students  are  taught 
in  common  many  of  the  branches.  If, 
however,  the  student  or  practitioner 
wishes  to  dig  deeper  into  the  sciexu^, 
the  whole  fidd  is  open  to  him.  There 
is  ample  opportunity  for  him  to  do 
original  research  work  in  connection  with 
his  own  specialty.  The  field  of  oral 
surgery  has  few  laborers  in  it,  and  the 
demand  for  such  service  is  increasingly 
greats  as  the  value  of  such  special  sur- 
gery is  recognized.  Again,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whetiKer  the  medically  educated 
dentist  would  command  greater  rer 
spect  or  professional  standing  with  the 
medical  practitioner  or  the  public  at 
large  because  he  held  the  medical  degree. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  medical 
practitioner  does  not  select  the  medically 
educated  man  for  his  family  dentist,  nor 
does  tiie  community  stop  to  inquire 
whether  the  dentist  whom  they  wish  to 
consult  has  one  or  many  titles  affixed  to 
his  name.  All  that  they  wish  to  know 
is  whether  he  be  skilful  in  his  specialty. 

As  to  his  social  standing,  this  is  a  mat- 
ter outside  his  calling.  If  he  has  social 
instinct  and  is  socially  inclined  and  his 
reputation  is  not  bad,  he  will  be  recog- 
nized upon  his  merits  and  not  because 
he  has  academic  or  university  degrees. 
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SOME  PHASES  OF  THE  CASTING  FBOCESS. 


  I 

Br  O.  S.  TAH  HORII*  njt^.,  Moomahmxm*  P«*  ' 


(Read  before  the  I>yi!oniiiig  Dmtal  Society,  mt  its  ninth  umul  meeting  WiiliaBuport, 

Pa.,  Daoamber  17,  1908.) 


SPONTANEITY  is  rarely  an  impor- 
tant consideration  in  great  achieve- 
ments. From  a  slow,  ofttimes  tedi- 
ons  and  wearisome  process,  accompanied 
by  laboriona  work,  diligent  study,  untir- 
ing energy,  and  dogged  persistence,  our 
great  advanoements  result.  Noraregrrat 
achievements  the  result  of  a  single  mind. 

Evolution  does  not  recognize  spon- 
taneity as  a  potent  factor  either  in  physi- 
ologic or  psychic  devebpment,  but  rather 
correlates  various  processes,  recognizing 
the  relation  of  the  consequent  to  tiie  an- 
tecedent. And  since  great  advancements 
are  largely  evolutional,  we  must,  it  seems 
to  me,  take  rational  cognition  of  the  va- 
rious antecedents.  What  was  the  previous 
stete? — what  alkahest  has  been  wrought 
out  tiirough  the  persistence  of  this  mind 
or  that? — to  whom  are  we  indebted  and 
why?  It  is  a  serious  and  ofttimes  co- 
lossal problem  to  estimate,  pecuniarily, 
the  value  of  achievements,  for  there  may 
be  and  usually  is  woven  into  the  finished 
fabric  so  much  warp  and  woof  of  the 
antecedent  variety  that  the  drawing  of 
lines  of  priority  becomes  largely  con- 
jectural. We  are  so  dependent  one  on  the 
other,  BO  bound  together  and  interlaced 
by  thought  and  action,  that  to  become  a 
single,  unsupported,  unassisted  entity, 
witiiout  regard  for  the  erstwhile  was  and 
the  present  is,  becomes,  when  indulged 
in,  a  pitiable  attempt  at  egotistical  ped- 
antry. 

That  we  must  and  should  recognize  the 
blazed  trail  is  clearly  apparent,  but  we 
should  not  regard  it  as  the  main  thor- 
oughfare, divergence  from  which  means 
destruction ;  for  tramping  only  along  the 
same  path  tends  simply  to  establuh  a 


well-worn  road  and  to  make  of  the  pedes- 
trians mere  echoes. 

The  main  object,  however,  of  this 
paper  jb  not  to  philosophize  but  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  phases  of  the  castii^ 
process  as  applied  to  dentistry. 

A  rational  method  whereby  molten 
metal  may  be  made  to  occupy  a  space 
formerly  occupied  by  a  plastic  disappear- 
ing pattern  was,  through  an  evolutional 
process,  brought  prominently  to  light  by 
Dr.  OUendorf  as  a  means  of  casting  den- 
tures and  bridges,  and  subsequently  by 
Dr.  Taggart  as  a  means  of  restoring  lost 
tooth-structures  by  inlays.  Both  these 
men  gave  us  rather  crude  apparatus,  and 
many  other  men,  whose  consuming  desire 
seems  to  incline  perceptibly  in  the  di- 
rection of  lust  of  pecuniary  gain,  have 
rushed  into  a  wide  open  mai^et  with  still 
cruder  devices  for  casting  anything  from 
a  bunch  of  roses  to  a  bridge  with  many 
spans,  while  crude  investments,  still 
cruder  pattern  waxes,  et  cetera,  are  like 
unto  the  birds  of  the  air.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer says,  'The  human  race,  though  a  gre- 
garious race,  has  ever  been,  and  still  is> 
a  predatory  race."  I  wonder  if  Spencer 
knew?  But  it  is  at  this  time  unnecessary 
to  go  into  extended  detail  respecting 
either  the  apparatus  or  the  method,  as 
all  are  perfectly  familiar  with  both.  I 
shall  therefore  confine  myself  more  es- 
pecially to  the  utilitarian  phase  of  the 
process  and  to  the  te(^ique,  assuming 
that  all  readers  are  in  accord  with  the 
inlay  principle,  are  intelligently  using  it 
in  their  practice  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  good  methods  at  our  command,  and 
are  not  governed  by  narrowness  or  preju- 
dice in  tiie  selection  of  either  methods  or 
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mtehals  in  dental  restoration.  Should 
there  by  chance  be  any  who  are  not  in 
tune  with  my  harp,  I  luive  simply  this  to 
Bay:  I  bear  them  no  enmity;  comnuserar 
tion  best  expresses  my  feelings  toward 
titem  and  their  dUnUh. 

INLAYS. 

It  seems  to  be  rather  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  inlay  principle  of  dental 
restoration  is  sound  when  scientifically 
executed,  but  it  is  neither  scientific  nor 
mechanical  to  depend  upon  the  adhesion 
of  cement  to  unassistedly  retain  inlays 
in  position.  Our  first  consideration, 
therefore,  must  be  the  formation  of  the 
csTi^,  but  since  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject has  been  previously  covered,  I  shall 
not  take  ydbr  time  with  an  extended  re- 
view. My  best  advice  is,  as  it  always  has 
been,  to  depend  upon  mechanical  reten- 
tion through  the  agency  of  steps,  dove- 
tails and  grooves,  forming  the  cavity  in 
Bnch  a  way  that  occlusal  or  masticatory 
force  tend  to  drive  the  inlay  more  firmly 
to  place.  Just  here  a  word :  It  is  neither 
imperative  nor  essential  to  cut  away 
more  sound  tooth-structure  for  an  inlay 
restoration  than  it  is  for  a  gold  filling, 
provided  both  op^tiona  are  properly 
done. 

After  properly  shaping  the  box-like 
cavity — it  is  assumed  tiat  we  are  dealing 
with  the  molar  and  bicuspid  region  in 
discussing,  generally,  the  gold  inlay  ques- 
tion— ^the  wall  margins  which  are  sub- 
ject to  occlusal  stress  should  be  beveled  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  for  a  gold  fill- 
ing; the  walls  which  are  sheltered  by 
the  inlay  and  those  not  in  line  with  oc- 
clusal force  should  be  left  square  at  the 
margins.  This  is  important  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  in  finishing  the  wax  pat- 
tern we  have  a  square,  sharp  margin  to 
which  to  finish,  and  in  consequence  can 
with  certainty  finish  true  and  flush,  and 
second,  when  the  inlay  is  cast  and  tried 
in  the  tooth-cavity  there  are  no  feather- 
edges  at  the  obscure  margins  to  hide  a 
gap  and  a  consequent  imperfect  opera- 
tion. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  casting  I  met 
with  a  number  of  £ulnres  by  following 


the  advice  of  false  prophets  and  leaving 
an  overhanging  margin  on  the  wax  pat- 
tern. The  disagreeable  part  was  that 
the  "overhang**  prevented  not  only  see- 
ing the  defect  in  the  pattern  but  the  de- 
fect in  the  inlay  as  w«ll,  until  after  it 
was  cemented  in  position  and  finished, 
when  the  cement  line  wba  plainly  dis- 
cernible, amounting  at  times  to  a  glazing 
defect. 

PATTEBK. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  wax  pattern 
be  carved,  contoured,  finidied,  and  pol- 
ished just  as  though  it  were  to  be  t^e 
permanent  restoration.  We  have  heard 
that  anyone  who  could  fill  a  tooth  with 
wax  and  fuse  gold  coidd  make  a  cast  gold 
inlay.  Experience  leads  me  not  only  to 
brand  this  statement  as  ambiguous,  but 
to  emphatically  state  that  making  wax 
patterns  requires  as  much  skill,  delicacy 
of  manipulation  and  artistic  ability  as 
any  operation  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  perform. 

After  experimenting  with  the  great 
number  of  pattern  waxes  in  the  market, 
I  have  adopted  Taggart's  as  the  superior 
of  them  all,  and  use  it  exclusively  for  all 
inlays.  It  is  a  rather  diflSeult  wax  to 
manipulate  and  on  tiiis  account  will 
probably  be  consigned  by  many  to  a  re- 
mote comer,  but  when  this  wax  is  once 
mastered  it  comes  within  a  few  degrees 
of  being  ideal — would  that  we  had  a 
casting  machine  and  an  investment  com- 
pound so  nearly  perfect  I 

The  especial  feature  wherein  Taggart 
wax  excels  is  that  at  body  temperature 
it  breaks  with  a  clean  fracture,  while  the 
other  waxes  of  which  I  have  knowledge 
become  more  or  less  plastic  at  body  tem- 
perature. While  this  plasticity  is  seem- 
ingly an  aid  in  the  manipulation,  in  that 
it  admits  the  flowing  of  tiie  pattern 
against  a  margin  that  was  not  brought 
into  contact  when  the  wax  was  molded  in 
the  tooth-cavity,  the  indubitable  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  any  wax 
which  will  at  body  temperature  permit 
this  spreading  will  at  the  same  time  be 
just  as  susceptible  to  distortion  in  an  op- 
posite direction.  To  test  a  pattern  wax, 
hold  a  piece  in  tiie  moutili  until  it  as- 
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snmes  body  t^perature^  when,  if  it  be- 
comes plastic,  susceptible  to  change  on 
moderate  pressure  either  by  the  teeth  or 
fingers,  it  is  not  suitable  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed.  There  is  a 
long  train  of  maladies  attending  the  use 
of  a  plastic  wax  that  may  be  laigely  or 
entirely  eliminated  by  the  uae  of  a  non- 
plastic  wax. 

Assuming  the  cavity  to  be  approzimo- 
occlusal,  involving  all  or  part  of  one  or 
more  cusps,  either  of  bicuspids  or  mo- 
lars, the  wai,  which  has  previously 
been  softened  in  water  at  183"  F.,  is 
quickly  thrust  into  the  cavity  and  molded 
quickly  to  pla(»,  and  tiie  patient  directed 
to  bring  the  teeth  into  normal  oodiuion, 
when  with  the  fingers  and  proper  instru- 
ments the  buccal  surplus  is  pressed  into 
contact  with  the  buccal  wall  of  the  cav- 
ity, the  instrument  being  pressed  into  the 
interproximal  space,  thiis  forcing  the 
wax  into  contact  with  the  cervical  margin 
of  the  cavity.  As  a  generoiis  surplus  of 
wax  has  been  used  we  have  a  rather  un- 
inviting appearing  mass,  which  is  soon 
reduced  by  rough  carving  -to  something 
like  normality.  In  carving  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  pattern  re- 
main stationary  in  the  cavity,  i.e.  with- 
out moving  and  rubbing  against  the  cav- 
ity walls;  the  best  way  to  prevent  this 
is  to  carve  the  occlusal  snrface  before 
disturbing  the  contact  of  the  pattern 
with  the  adjacent  tooth.  The  support 
given  to  the  pattern  by  the  adjacent 
tooth,  together  with  properly  directed 
force  in  carving,  enables  ns  to  make  the 
most  extensive  restoration  with  seldom 
an  appreciable  movement  of  the  pattern. 
After  the  occlusal  surface  has  been 
carved,  our  attention  is  directed  to  the 
lingual  margins,  then  to  the  buccal  mar- 
gins, and  lastly  to  the  cervical  margins, 
all  these  margins  being  finished  flush 
with  the  square  tooth-margins  for  reasons 
previously  described. 

We  now  have  a  pattern — ^not  an  im- 
pression— carved  to  form,  except  that  it 
has  a  contact  surface — not  point — ^with 
the  adjacent  tooth,  and  is  unpolished. 
The  polishing  should  be  done  in  the  same 
order  as  the  carving :  First,  the  occlusal 
snrface  is  gone  over,  touched  where  ne- 


cessary with  the  carving 

bring  out  any  artistic  lines,  and 
policed;  then  the  lingual  and 
margins.    Then  with  a  pellet  of 
wet  with  cold  water  and  held 
occlusal  surface  to  prevent  any  mo 
of  the  pattern,  a  hot,  very  thin 
instrument  is  passed  between  the 
jacent  tooth  and  the  pattern,  and 
abnormally  large  contact  Bu^aoe 
verted  into  a  normal  contact  point,*! 
polished  with  a  wisp  of  cotton; 
teeth  having  been  previously 
as  they  always  should  be,  to  admit 
subsequent  normal  contact  being  fo 

If  all  the  steps  have  been  followed ' 
precision  and  a  high  regard  for 
attainment,  we  have  a  beautiful  rest 
tion  of  the  lost  part  in  wax. 

To  extricate  ^e  pattern  an  exploi 
usually  employed,  though  any  of  the 
known  methods  may  be  used,  being 
pecially  careful  to  prevent  the  sligfa^ 
marginal  distortion.   Hrae  again  it  it 
advantage  to  have  square  margins 
sheltered,  for  it  is  manifestly  eaaierj 
remove  without  distortion  a  pattern 
square,  well-defined  margins  than  it 
to  remove  one  with  feather-edges, 
pattern  is  then  attached  to  the  sprue 
examined  under  a  magnifying  glasaji 
ascertain  its  perfectness,  and  if  it^ 
found  to  be  flawless  in  ifai  marginal 
pressions  any  carving  which  may 
deemed  essential  may  be  done  on  the 
ity  side — and  I  might  say  right  here 
it  is  seldom  that  the  cavity  side  of 
pattern  should  not  be  carved,  bel 
that  by  so  doing  we  increase  the  ef 
of  the  finished  product.  This  carving;] 
the  cavity  side  may  be  easily  and 
tionsly  done  with  a  light,  sharp 
a  bur  in  the  engine,  or  a  combinatioi 
both.   The  finishing  touches  being 
pleted,  the  pattern  is  ready  for  ini 

IHVESTINO. 

It  is  just  as  essential  that  the  investini 
be  properly  done  as  any  other  part  of  th 
procedure.  I  have  noted  that  some  oi 
scales,  others  measures  to  apportion  Ui 
investment  and  water.  I  am  not  pif 
pared  to  conuooent  on  this  prooednre,  a 
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cept  to  say  that  at  present  I  use  neither. 
The  investment  should  be  mixed  just  as 
thickly  as  it  can  be  and  y«t  admit  of  the 
patteni  being  properly  invested,  and  as 
it  requires  more  time  to  coat  a  complex 
than  it  does  a  simple  pattern,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  investment  should  be  mixed 
accordingly.  Then,  too,  some  are  more 
dextrous  than  others,  being  capable  of 
woTking  with  a  much  stiffer  mix.  Per- 
sonal equation  being  such  a  potent  fac- 
tor in  idl  our  work,  makes  it  next  to  im- 
possible to  formulate  laws  for  operative 
procedures  in  the  field  of  dentistry. 

Ten  to  fifteen  minutes  after  investing 
the  pattern  the  investment  is,  or  should 
be,  sufficiently  hard  to  admit  of  the  sprue 
being  removed,  which  should  be  done  by 
heating  the  sprue  to  a  full  red  heat  for 
several  minutes  and  twisting  it  out  with 
pliers,  thus  preventing  any  distortion  of 
the  mold.  Remember  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  investment  while  in  a  semi- 
set  condition,  and  great  care  is  e^iential 
to  success. 

The  flask  is  immediately  placed  over  a 
very  low  flame,  a  flame  of  just  sufficient 
heat  to  drive  out  the  moisture  without 
creating  steam,  and  as  soon  as  the  in- 
vestment is  dry  the  flame  is  increased 
and  the  wax  burned  out.  Formerly,  the 
investment  was  allowed  to  dry  overnight, 
but  I  believe  this  to  be  at  variance  wit^ 
scientific  findings  relative  to  the  setting 
of  plaster  of  Fai^,  one  of  the  ingredi- 
ents in  the  investment.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  obtain  better  results  by  placing 
the  "green"  investment  over  a  low  flame 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  after  flasking — 
the  castings  are  just  as  smooth,  just  as 
sharp,  and  without  "feathers." 

CASTING. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  go  into 
extended  detail  of  easting  without  con- 
sidering the  numerous  devices  that  have 
been  placed  upon  the  market  for  the  pnr^ 
pose,  and  this  in  itself  would  require  a 
paper  of  considerable  lengtii.  My  advice, 
therefore,  is  after  mastering  cavity  prepa- 
ration and  formation,  to  master  the  com- 
plete technique,  and  then  it  is  time  to 
master  the  device  with  which  you  expect 


to  do  the  casting.  I  fear  that  a  great  many 
have  fallen  and  that  more  will  fall  by  the 
wa^de  by  beginning  at  the  reverse  end. 
That  which  goes  to  make  up  the  entire 
casting  problem  is  by  no  means  easy  of 
solution,  nor  suited  to  perfunctory  meth- 
ods or  desiiltory  application. 

At  present  our  work  in  this  field  is 
largely  empirical ;  we  have  not  practiced 
casting  suffici^tly  long  to  have  estab- 
lished it  on  a  scientific  basis,  conse- 
quently we  are  too  many  times  between 
tiie  devil  and  the  azure  brine  to  know  the 
how  and  the  why.  Some  day  the  clouds 
will  clear,  and  we  shall  broaden  our  hori- 
zon and  place  casting  on  a  scientific  basis. 
Then  we  shall  have  what  we  have  not 
now,  a  perfect  casting  machine,  a  ma- 
chine which  will  be  automatic  in  its  ac- 
tion, indicating  the  exact  pressure  on  the 
gold  in  the  mold  and  at  the  same  time 
the  temperature  of  the  metal,  just  as  our 
pyrometer  furnaces  indicate  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  porcelain.  This  together  with 
a  perfect  pattern  wax  and  a  perfect  in- 
vestment material  will  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  eliminating  stumbling-blocks 
in  the  paths  of  those  not  especially 
adapted  or  reasonably  versatile. 

The  two  most  important  considerations 
with  the  present  machines  are  to  deter- 
mine the  requisite  pressure  and  the 
proper  state  of  fluidity  of  the  gold.  Too 
much  pressure  will  expand  and  crack  the 
investment,  causing  an  imperfect  casting, 
and  if  the  gold  is  not  sufficiently  fluid  a 
sharp  casting  is  not  to  be  anticipated. 

No  machine  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge  will  give  an  exact,  sustained, 
determinable  pressure  on  the  gold  in  the 
mold,  and  with  the  machines  of  the 
"plunger"  type  it  is  risl^,  if  you  have  a 
regard  for  veracity,  to  hazard  a  guess  on 
the  pressure.  Therefore,  no  difference 
what  device  you  use,  experiment  until 
you  have  mastered  it,  and  by  that  time 
you  will  have  discovered  that  the  more 
fluid  the  gold  is  at  the  time  when  force 
is  applied,  the  sharper  the  casting  will  be. 

One  way  of  determining  the  proper 
state  of  fluidity  of  the  gold  is  this :  First ' 
the  gold  assumes  a  globule,  then  the 
''bull's-eye"  appears,  and  finally  we  get 
what  may  be  termed  the  sun-glow.  When 
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this  stage  is  reached,  if  you.  are  Tatehing 
the  gold  Yery  closely,  you  will  notice  a 
very  slight  spreading  and  flattening  of 
the  glolnile;  this  is  the  time  to  put  on 
tihe  jpressnre,  and  if  it  is  done  properly, 
and  if  24-k.  gold  in  very  generous  quan- 
tity— a  quantity  admitting  at  least  6  dwt. 
surplus — ^is  the  metal,  you  may  be  reason- 
ably certain  of  success,  though,  on  rare 
occasions  failure  wiU  stare  you  in  the 
face.  But,  since  it  is  in  degree  by  our 
failures  that  we  advance,  they  are  not 
always  to  be  despised  but  rather  viewed 
as  stimulants  to  subsequent  success 
through  fatiioming  the  cause.  "If  at  first 
you  don't  sueceet^"  ascertain  the  cause, 
for  the  effect  will  follow  in  natural  se- 
quence. 

INLAYS  VS.  FILLINOS  AND  0B0WN8. 

Why  all  this  palaver  about  inlays  and 
casting?  Is  it  idle,  flippant,  deceitful 
talk?   We  have  the  good  old  tried-and- 

true  gold  fillings  that  have  stood  the  test 
of  time.  We  have  amalgam,  not  so 
stable,  but  yet  a  wondronsly  good  ma- 
terial. We  have  the  gold  ^ell  and 
porcelain  crowns.  Why  cram  our  psy- 
chological repertories  witii  knowledge 
perta^iing  to  1^  newer,  by  some  caUeid 
faddish,  thing,  when  we  have  for  years 
restored  teeth  to  usefulness  by  the  old 
methods  ? 

Yes,  we  have  restored  teeth  to  usefulness 
by  the  old  methods,  and  I  say  frankly, 
emphatically,  and  peremptorily  that  the 
old  methods  are  still  extant,  and  will  re- 
main the  friends  and  benefactors  of  our 
clienUle  if  they  are  confined  to  their 
proper  fields  of  usefulness.  This  new 
thing  is  not  antipodal  to  the  old;  it  is 
not  meant  to  ostracize  or  precipitately 
hurl  into  innocuous  desuetude  our  good 
old  pioneer  friends.  It  is  simply  a  kind 
brother  who  has  arrived,  and  being  a  bit 
pre(»ciou8  and  imperious,  demands  rec- 
ognition and  a  place  in  the  dental  domi- 
cile. 

Now,  you  good  old  dyed-in-the-wool 
gold-filling  enthusiasts,  what  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  with  teeth  similar  to  Pig.  1? 
No  man  can  fill  properly  and  with  an  as- 
surance of  subsequent  success  a  tooth  so 


mutilated  by  caries.  You  will  observe 
that  but  little  is  left  except  the  enamel 
cortex,  the  dentin  having  been  largely 
dissolved,  a  mere  lining  remaining.  So 
you  say,  "Crown  it."  Previously  to  the  in- 
lay fad  ( ?)  I  should  have  agreed  with  you 
perfectly,  feeling  that  crowning  was  not 
only  inevitable  but  that  we  were  giving 
the  patient  the  very  best  service  possible. 
But  today  we  should  restore  this  tootii 
by  utilizing  the  inlay  method,  and  we 
should  feel  that  better  service  had  been 
rendered  to  the  patient  than  could  be 
done  in  any  ottier  way. 

Let  us  outline  briefly  the  technique 
for  this  case  (Fig.  1),  and  then  decide 
whether  or  not  I  am  correct  in  my  diag- 
nosis and  prognosis.  We  carefidly  fill 
the  cavity  with  cement,  building  from 
the  floor  of  the  pulp-chamber  to  the  in- 
side edges  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity— 
the  cavity  side  of  the  inlay  gives  an  ides 
of  the  oem^t  filling;  a  paUem,  perfect 
■in  respect  to  ooilusian,  a  feature  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of  in  this  work,  is  obtained, 
a  sprue  of  the  desired  diameter  is  at- 
tached to  the  cavity  side  of  the  pattern, 
and  the  inlay  is  cast.  After  having  been 
removed  from  the  flask,  cleaned  in  hydro- 
fluoric add  and  wa^ed,  the  gold,  which 
was  formerly  represented  by  the  sprue 
wire,  is  sawed  off  to  the  desired  length 
and  we  have  an  inlay  with  a  post,  aU  cast 
in  one  piece.  This  way  of  forming  posts 
is  mentioned  as  being  unique  and  con- 
vffluent,  and  tiie  writer  has  not  se^  any 
previous  report  of  this  method.  Hany 
variations  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
ingenious  mind,  as  using  two  sprues  in 
different  locations  or  side  by  side,  either 
parallel  or  with  the  outer  ends  divergent, 
etc.  With  a  bur  the  cement  in  the  tooth 
is  cut  away  freely  to  admit  the  post,  the 
inlay  is  cemented  to  position,  tibe  edg» 
are  burnished  to  the  enamel  margins  and 
polished.  The  inlay  being  perfect  in 
adaptation  to  the  tooth-wslls  and  to  the 
cement  filling,  and  a  post  extending  into 
the  cement,  equalizes  the  forces  to  which 
the  inlay  is  naturally  subjected  in  sudi 
way  that  fracture  or  displacement,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  essayist,  is  not  to  be 
anticipated.  (One  wall  of  the  tooth  has 
been  ground  away  in  order  that  the  rela^ 
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tiou  of  the  post  to  the  tooth  may  the  bet-  (24-kaiat)  melted  in  the  crucible  in  the 
ter  be  obserred.)  flask,  and  the  tin  ointment*boz  with  it» 


Fw.  1. 


FXQ.  2. 


Fig.  S  is  a  case  of  the  same  general 
tjpe  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  1,  i.e.  where 


lute  of  clay  brought  down  on  the  flask. 
You  will  note  that  this  is  as  perfect  a 


Fig.  3. 


Fie.  4. 


crowning  would  have  formerly  been  jus- 
tiflable. 

Fig.  3  illustrates  a  hood  attachment 


casting  as  can  possibly  be  made  by  any 
machine — ^but  don't  permit  this  to  lead 
you  astray,  for  while  it  is  but  one  of  a 


FlQ.  6. 


which  was  cast  by  means  of  a  tin  oint- 
ment-box nailed  to  the  end  of  a  stick. 
The  box  was  ^ed  witii  moist  clay,  a  de- 
pression was  made  in  the  clay,  ttie  gold 


Fro.  6. 


number  made  in  the  same  way,  it  does 
not  represent  the  many  many  failures 
that  were  made.  Perfect  castings  can  be 
made  with  the  crudest  devices,  but  ez- 
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perience  will  prove  that  the  cruder  the 
device  tibe  higher  the  percentage  of  fail- 
urea. 

In  speaJdng  of  clay  as  a  lute,  if  those 
who  use  "plunger**  machines  will  use  a 
good  quality  of  blue  or  yellow  clay,  free 
from  loam,  in  the  same  way  that  moist- 
ened asbestos  or  moldine  is  used,  they 
will  find  the  clay,  moistened  with  water, 
to  be  a  far  superior  article. 

The  cases  shown  in  Figs.  4,  5,  and  6 
could,  with  laborious  work  on  the  part  of 
the  operator  and  at  the  expense  of  great 
nervous  strain  and  fatigue  to  the  patient, 
be  filled^  but  can  they  be  restored  to  the 
same  d^iee  of  nsefuln^  as  th^  could 
by  the  caatmg  process  ?  From  an  ortho- 
dontic standpoint — a  phase  of  our  work 
that  is  receiving  too  little  attention — the 
casting  process  is  far  and  away  ahead  of 
all  other  methods  in  restoring  these  ex- 
tensive cases,  and  if  we  are  to  be  guided 
by  experience,  the  writer  is  disposed  to 
place  the  inlay  process  in  the  category  of 
permanent  restorations — ^permanent  in 
our  general  acceptance  of  tne  word  as  ap- 
plied to  dental  restorations  by  artificial 
mechanical  means. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  and  unreason- 
able to  expect  permanent  success  in  each 
and  eveTy  case  of  extensive  inlay  restora- 
tion, since  much  depends  on  the  general 
environment,  the  habits  of  the  patient, 
unforeseen  accidents,  and  the  ability  and 
inclination  of  the  patient  to  appreciate 
the  effort  that  is  being  made  to  prolong 
the  usefulness  and  comfort  Of  a  very  im- 
portant organ. 

Eliminating  special  cases,  where  are 
inlays  indicated?  Generally  faking, 
the  writer  would  say,  where  fillmgs  and 
crowns  are  contraindicated,  and  he  who 
can  with  palpable  proficiency  always  and 
under  all  conditions  draw  the  line  is 
indeed  a  rara  avis. 

CfiOWNS. 

In  crown  work,  both  gold  and  por- 
celain, the  casting  process  is  indispensable 
if  a  high  regard  for  adaptation  of  the 
crown  to  the  root,  occlusion,  contour,  and 
preventive  measures  be  pertinent  to  our 
practice. 


During  February  1907  your  essayist 
restored  to  usefulness  two  roots — one  a 
right  central,  the  other  a  right  first  bi- 
cuspid, both  upper — that  formerly  would 
have  been  extracted,  and  with  conserva- 
tive justifiableness.  Since  a  very  able 
article  on  the  technique  of  this  operation, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Lane,  may  be  found 
in  the  DzirrAt  Cosmos,  1908,  p.  37,  fur- 
ther comments  are  unnecessary,  except, 
perhaps,  that  I  might  say  that  in  badly 
broken-down  cases  the  cone  in  the  root 
should  be  packed  with  temporary  stop- 
ping to  force  the  overlapping  gum  tissue 
from  the  ragged  root  margins,  the  mar- 
gins should  M  as  perfectly  true  as  pM- 
siblcj  and  the  operator  should  proceed 
k  la  Iiane,  using  an  S.  S.  W.  detached- 
post  crown,  as  they  may  be  had  with  a 
platinum  post. 

If  a  crown  with  a  replaceable  facing  is 
desired,  prepare  the  root  as  in  Fig.  7, 
or  as  nearly  that  shape  as  the  root  will 
permit  not  scaling  the  enamel  as  for  a 
collar  crown ;  grind  the  facing  and  back- 
ing to  approximately  fit,  allowing  space 
for  a  film  of  wax  between  the  facing  and 
the  root  end,  insert  an  iridio-platinnm 
post  in  the  canal,  adjust  the  facing  and 
backing,  and  attach  the  post  to  the  back- 
ing with  stieky-waz,  remove,  slip  the 
facing  off,  invest  and  "tack"  the  post  to 
the  backing  with  20-k.  solder;  replace 
the  facing,  flow  hot  pattern  wax  over 
the  lingual  surface  of  the  backing  and 
the  previously  oiled  cervical  end  of  the 
facing  and  force  gently  but  firmly  to 
place,  the  occlusion  being  noted  and  all 
surplus  carved  away.  On  removal  it  will 
be  found  that  we  have  a  perfect  impres- 
sion in  the  wax  pattern  of  the  root  end 
on  the  one  side,  and  removal  of  the  fa- 
cing discloses  the  same  to  be  tme  of  tiie 
cervical  end  of  the  facing  on  the  other 
side. 

With  the  facing  in  position,  any  addi- 
tional carving  for  artistic  effect  may  be 
done  outside  of  the  month.  All  being 
completed,  it  may  be  tried  in  for  fin^ 
confirmation,  removed,  the  facing  slipped 
off,  the  sprue  attached,  invested,  and  cast. 
The  casting  is  represented  in  Fig.  8,  the 
finished  product  in  Fig.  9,  and  a  lingual 
view  is  given  in  Fig.  10.    Kindly  note 
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the  adaptation  to  the  root  and  the  natural 
appearance  of  the  lingual  aspect. 

For  anterior  crowns  with  collar,  either 
filed  or  replaceable  facingps,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  in  casting  except  a 
more  natural  and  artistic  lingual  aspect. 

Regarding  casting  directiy  <m  porcelain 
^ere  seems  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion, 


ft 

Fio.  7.       Fsa.  8.     Fig.  0. 


some  claiming  it  to  be  practical,  others 
not.  Personally,  I  see  but  a  narrow  field 
for  this  procedure,  but  can  see  no  more 
reason  for  (decking  the  porcelain  in  cast- 
ing, provided  the  investment  be  kept  suf- 
ficiently hot,  than  by  the  soldering  pro- 
cess. The  two  specimens  represented  in 
Fig.  11  are  free  from  apparent  checks 
(see  Cosmos  1908,  p.  197,  "The  Soldered 


Fio.  12.      Fio.  13. 


Porcelain  Facing  'Checked' — Causes  and 
Eemediea,"  by  Clarence  J.  Grieves).  The 
crown  was  put  through  the  casting  pro- 
cess three  times  for  experimental  pur- 
poses; the  other  specimen  is  an  S.  S.  W. 
plain  tooth  which  was  ground  ont, 
the*  cavity^  beizig  undercut  as  for  a 
gold  filling  and  the  gold  cast  directly  into 
the  cavity.  This  procedure  has  no  prac- 
tical value  in  our  work,  being  done  for 
experimental  purposes  only.  Except  pol- 
ishing, not  burnishing,  this  piece  is  just 
as  it  came  from  the  flask — kindly  note 
the  adaptatioiL 


In  gold  crown  work  the  special  features 
wherein  the  casting  process  reigns  su- 
preme are  occlusion,  contour  and  ap- 
proximal  contact,  three  most  important 
considerations  in  this  work,  and  we  know 
of  no  other  method  so  ideally  adapted 
and  so  easy  of  execution.  Briefly  the 
technique  is  as  follows:  A  band,  Fig.  12, 

Fig.  11. 


as  for  an  ordinary  two-piece  crown,  is 
fitted  to  the  previously  prepared  root — 
it  might  be  added  that  a  root  cannot 
properly  be  prepared  for  banding  unless 
it  is  denuded  of  its  enamel — the  band 
is  cut  to  proper  length,  conformed  to  ap- 
proximate ^lape,  removed,  and  dried. 
Cotton  rolls  or  napkins  are  placed  in  the 
mouth  to  protect  the  band  from  saliva, 

Fig.  14.  Fig.  15. 


the  root  being  left  moist  but  without  any 
excess  of  saliva,  the  band  is  placed  in 
position,  a  ball  of  pattern  wax  softened  in 
the  flame  and  pressed  into  position  on 
the  band,  and  the  patient  instructed  to 
close  the  teeth  together.  As  a  surplus  of 
wax  has  been  used  we  have  as  in  inlay 
work  an  uninviting  appearing  mass, 
which  is  soon  reduced  by  very  rough 
carving,  the  patient  being  instructed  to 
masticate,  and  after  ascertaining  that  all 
is  right  the  band  with  wax  intact  is 
withdrawn  by  a  hooked  instrument  passed 
under  the  free  margin  of  the  gum  and 


Fig.  10. 
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engaged  with,  the  edge  of  the  bond — ^to 
remove  the  band  and  wax  with  the  fingers 
usually  spells  failure. 

The  band  and  wax  are  then  dried  with 
blasts  of  cold  air,  additional  wax  is 
flowed  around  the  outer  portion  to  the 
required  contour,  cusps  axe  carved,  the 
surplus  wax  is  removed  from  -the  interior 
with  a  large  spoon  excavator,  and  all  is 
finally  poUshed,  the  sprue  attached,  in- 
vested and  cast,  coin  or  22-k.  gold  In  very 
generous  proportions  being  the  metal 
used. 

Cast  crowns  have  a  distinctive  individ- 
uality, and  a  naturalness  in  occlusion 
and  contour  that  is  beautiful  to  behold. 
Specimens  Pigs.  13,  14  and  15  are  fair 
examples  of  what  may  be  accomplished. 
Figs.  14  and  15  are  cusps  carved  from 
nature.  Fig.  15  especially  illustrates  the 
superiorily  of  casting  over  swaging. 

BBIDOB  WORK. 

In  bridge  work,  both  fixed  and  remov- 
able, the  casting  process  is  yery  useful, 
but,  as  in  the  other  fields,  should  not  be 
carried  to  extremes.  Extensive  bridges 
cast  in  one  piece,  three  or  four  teeth  sup- 
ported by  inlays  at  either  end  as  a  per- 
manent fixture,  and  like  procedures  are 
usually  contraindicated  and  will  tend  to 
bring  the  process  into  disrepute.  Yet 
when  the  process  is  used  with  skill  tem- 
pered with  judgment,  much  beiiefit  will 
accrue  to  the  conservative  operators  and 
to  their  dienUle. 

Casting  is  so  new,  it  covers  such  a  large 
field,  and  we  have  so  much  to  learn  about 
it,  so  much  to  systematize  and  standard- 
ize, that  it  will  require  a  long  time  and 
the  concerted  efforts  of  our  foremost 
scientific  minds  and  inventive  geniuses 
to  give  us  superlative  excellence  in  ap- 
paratus and  materials,  to  improve  the 
methods,  and  simplify  the  technique.  In 
the  meantime  it  behooves  each  and  every 
one  of  us  to  lend  any  assistance  of  which 
we  are  capable  by  encouraging  those  who 
are  working  for  the  unselfish  interests  of 
mankind,  for  the  casting  process  is  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  the  dental  arma- 


mentarium, not  so  much  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  dentist  as  from  that  of  the 
public.  Formerly  we  could  and  did  con- 
serve the  human  teeth,  but  with  the  cast- 
ing process  as  an  additional  adjunct 
much  better  service  can  in  nuny  in- 
stances be  rendered.  Since  employing 
tiie  casting  process  the  writer  nka  "ia- 
layed"  a  number  of  teeth  that  formerly 
would  have  been  crowned.  One  case  in 
particular  is  standing  out  in  bold  relief :  ^ 
About  two  years  ago  an  upper  first  bi- 
cuspid was  treated  and  tiie  canal  fiUed 
preparatory  to  crowning,  and  as  the  pa- 
tient requested  that  crowning  be  deferred 
for  a  time,  the  tooth  was  restored  as  well 
as  was  possible  with  cement.  The  buccal 
wall  and  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the 
lingual  wall  was  standing;  mesially  and 
distally  caries  had  progressed  to  the  gum 
line.  When  tiie  patient  presented  tlw  sec- 
ond time,  as  she  supposed  for  a  porcelain 
crown,  tiie  cement  was  removed  as  re- 
quired, the  wall  margins  trued,  a  pattern 
made  and  a  gold  inlay  was  cast  and  ce- 
mented in  position.  This  inlay  restores 
the  entire  occlusal  surface,  both  ap- 
prozimal  surfaces,  more  than  one-half  of 
the  lingual  wall,  and  shows  to  about  the 
extent  of  a  millimeter  along  the  buccal 
cusp.  Now  I  ask,  seriously.  Has  this  pa- 
tient received  better  service  than  would 
have  been  rendered  two  years  ago?  I 
have  restored  a  number  of  similar  teeth, 
teeth  that  would  formerly  have  been 
crowned,  and  I  feel  that  tiie  patients  are 
receiving  the  benefite  of  a  decidedly  bet- 
ter service,  for  to  my  mind  crowning 
should  be  considered  as  the  very  last 
resort  I 

While  this  paper  is  of  ne(^ity  but  a 
summary,  I  trust  that  it  will  be  instru- 
mental in  bringing  out  furtiier  contii- 
butions  to  the  subject  embracing  many 
salient  points  and  original  thouffhta 
respecting  this  important  phase  of  cen- 
tal restoration  by  artificial  mechanical 
means,  for  notwithstanding  tiie  advances 
already  made  in  preventive  dentistry, 
there  seems  yet  to  be  need  &r  tiiis  bar- 
barous practice. 

1 
j 

I 
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Br  AUOB  Q.  HAKVIB  DIIDmi,  DJ>.A«  HBfttaMVaUs,  lad. 


(Bead  before  the  Alnmni  Aiw>et>t1mi,  LooinUle,  Ky.,  Dental  CoUeg^  April  1908.) 


I HAVE  very  recently  asked  several 
dental  practitioners  in  good  standing 
That  their  ^neral  de&oition  was  of 
the  word  Dentistry,  i.9.  what  to  tlwir 
mind  did  the  word  stand  for,  or  what  did 
it  convey. 

The  first  man  who  was  asked  very 
promptly  replied :  'Dentistry  deals  prin- 
cipally with  filling  teeth,  of  course." 

The  second  man  gave  a  more  detailed 
and  comprehensive  reply.  He  said  that 
doitistry,  to  his  mind,  conveyed  the  idea 
of  operative  work,  including  the  filling 
of  teeth,  supplying  crowns  and  bridges, 
making  plates,  ex&acting  teeth,  and  re- 
lieving pain. 

The  third  man,  after  some  delibera- 
tion, replied  that,  exclusive  of  ortho- 
dontia, dentistry  is  principally  restora- 
tion; it  is  an  operative  procedure  to  the 
end  of  supplying  that  miicb  was  lost. 

'*That  which  was  lost."  The  writer 
asked  if  this  were  all  that  he  labored  for 
so  diligentiy  and  faithfully  every  day — 
if  these  were  his  ideals  (for  we  must  all 
have  ideals,  be  they  high  or  low) — if 
this  were  all  he  had  been  fitted  for  and 
80  carefully  trained  in,  during  the  years 
he  had  spent  in  the  dental  college  and  out 
of  it?  He  said  he  believed  it  was;  and 
he  is  a  ctmscientious  man  of  much 
ability. 

Others  were  asked,  and  the  replies 
were  all  more  or  less  similar.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion is — or  has  been  in  the  past — ^that 
the  sum  and  substance  of  our  efforts  deals 
with  the  making  of  the  best  piece  of 
artifice  which  we  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, to  supply  "that  which  was  lost." 

Truly,  what  a  lot  of  refined  mechanics 


we  have  been  I  The  jeweler  might  well 
envy  some  of  us. 

What  a  world  of  rc^;ret  takes  posses- 
sum  of  us  on  getting  away  from  the  car- 
penter's or  mechanic's  view  of  dentistry, 
when  we  take  time  to  consider  what 
false  ideals  we  have  set  up  for  our- 
selves— ^which  false  ideals  have  seemed 
fairly  good  and  substantial  to  ub  I  It  is 
marvelous  how  zealously  we  have  fol- 
lowed these  false  standards;  our  zeal  has 
been  well-nigfa  frenzied  at  times.  We 
could  make  a  more  beautiful  substitute 
for  real  tootfa-stmcture  than  anybody  else 
and  shape  it  so  cunningly  that  it  could 
hardly  be  detected;  we  were  craftsmen 
indeed! 

Had  such  zeal,  such  commendable 
ardor,  been  directed  along  correct  and 
altruistic  lines,  what  sincere  cause  for 
gratification  we  could  dierish  I 

PROPHYLAXIS  THE  TRUE  IDEAL. 

Allow  me  to  present  to  you  a  picture 
of  true  ideals — of  operative  work  in  the 
mouth,  of  another  character — of  a  ma- 
nipulative effort  which  ia  fraught  with 
nothing  but  blessings  and  confers  the 
stamp  of  true  professionalism  upon  us, 
in  the  practice,  viz,  of  preventtng  dis- 
ease. I  speak  of  oral  prophylaxis,  the 
significance  of  which  is  now,  I  think, 
well  understood.  The  word  itself 
is  derived  from  the  Qreek  4n^dtr<ru, 
phylasso,  to  guard,  and  prophylasso,  to 
keep  guard  before,  was  employed  by  the 
Greeks  relative  to  the  duty  of  the  soldiers 
keeping  guard  over  the  entrances  to  tiie 
city — tiie  outpoets  or  sentinels.  In  con- 
nection with  dentistry  the  word  may  be 
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defined  as  preservative  or  preventive 
treatment,  and  must  not  be  confused 
with  "prophylactic/'  which,  as  a  noun, 
means  anything  used  as  a  medicine  which 
defends  a^nst  difieaae. 

Prophylaxis  is  an  art,  or  sui^cal  treat- 
ment, involving  manipulative  effort  as 
distinguished  from  the  administration  of 
a  systemic  or  therapeutic  remedy.  At 
the  present  time  this  treatment  is  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  those  earnest  and 
thoughtful  men  in  the  profession  whom 
we  look  upon  as  leaders  and  teachers, 
and  we  all  acknowledge  that  by  this 
process  we  have  for  the  first  time  tri- 
umphed over  caries. 

There  are  three  great  apecialties  in 
dentistry  at  the  present  time.  These  are 
orthodontia,  inlay  work,  and  prophylaxis, 
and  it  is  conceded  that  the  most  im- 
portant and  by  far  the  most  beneficent 
in  its  effects  is  that  of  prophylaxis. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  picture  of  true 
ideals.  I  am  first  going  to  place  before 
you  a  most  significant  truth  that  has 
been  confronting  us,  ignore  it  as  we 
would. 

Self-cleansing  surfaces  of  human  teeth . 
never  decay,  are  never  attacked  by  caries. 
How  strangely  slow  we  have  been  to  learn 
our  lesson  from  this  evidence — ^if  we  have 
even  taken  cognizance  of  this  fact !  .  The 
rational  deduction  would  be  that  if  all 
surfaces  could  present' such  ideal  condi- 
tions, absolute  immunity  from  caries 
would  be  established. 

To  one  hearing  this  for  the  first  time 
anch  a  statement  must  sound  startling, 
yet  those  of  us  who  have  been  pursuing 
oral  prophylaxis  (preventive  dentistry) 
for  several  years  know  whereof  we  speak. 
We  have  treated  and  watched  our  pa- 
tients' mouths  with  a  jealous  eye,  we 
have  promised  them  freedom  from  the 
heavy  yoke  of  caries,  pyorrhea,  gingivitis, 
foul  breath,  and  we  have  incidentally 
eradicated  many  systemic  troubles.  Our 
promises  have  been  fulfilled,  and  as  a 
result  there  comes  to  the  operator  a  sense 
of  satisfaction  and  gratification  never  ex- 
perienced by  the  practitioner  who  has  not 
pursued  oral  prophylaxis.  A  sense  of 
having  accomplished  onr  highest  mission 


as  dentists,  of  ideals  attained  and  main- 
tained, brings  its  own  reward. 

To  do  less  than  offer  our  patients 
prophylaxis  is  to  fall  far  short  of  onr 
dnt^;  for  if  we  know  how  to  prevent 
canes,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  about 
a  beautiful  condition  of  the  mouth  such 
as  only  prophylaxis  confers,  and  yet  do 
not  offer  this  panacea  to  our  patients,  are 
we  not  wilfully  and  culpably  negligent? 
Instead,  we  do  mechanical  work,  and 
continue  doing  so,  because  perchance  we 
like  that  better,  which  is  surely  no  ade- 
quate excuse!  We  fall  miserably  short 
of  our  duty  and  are  not  worthy  of  being 
ranked  among  the  professions,  for  su<& 
ranking  depends  entirely  on  the  advance 
of  prophylaxis.  Our  standing  with  our 
brothers  in  medicine  will  be  proportion- 
ate as  we  bring  about  prevention  of  dis- 
ease. In  ITew  York  city  nowadays  a  man 
goes  to  his  medical  adviser  simply  to  be 
kept  well ;  he  reports  every  two  montlw, 
when  heart,  lungs,  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
and  other  data  are  most  thoroughly  ex- 
amined and  watched,  and  the  first  false 
note  is  rigidly  attuned. 

We  have  upon  us  the  greatest  forward 
movement  in  the  history  of  dentistry; 
this  movement  has  taken  long  to  come, 
and  it  has  been  grasped  slowly  by  the 
profession;  but  because  of  these  facts 
we  have  all  the  greater  assurance  that  we 
possess  a  certainty.  For,  one  fact  I  wish 
you  to  mark,  that  once  a  practitioner 
puts  into  practice  oral  prophylaxis  he 
never  retreats,  he  never  relinquishes  it; 
he  cannot  do  so,  his  conscience  will  not 
let  him  do  so — ^nor,  incidentally,  will 
his  patients. 

TECHNIQUE   AND   BESULTS   IN  PBOPHT- 
XAXIS. 

Thus  far  this  paper  has  dealt  with  the 

general  aim  and  scope  of  the  work;  the 
second  part  will  treat  of  the  technique 
involved  and  the  results  obtained.  But 
first  I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  the  causa- 
tive factors  which  interested  me  in  oral 
prophylaxis.  It  is  needless  for  me  to 
tell  you  that  Dr.  D.  D.  Smith  is  the  au- 
thor and  father  of  our  present  systems- 
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d  prophylactic  tieatment  Shortly 
rr  my  introdnctioii  to  this  leTolution- 
l  dentistry,  I  had  the  privilege  of  pay- 
ATisit  to  Dr.  Smith's  office  in  Phila- 
^a,  where  I  spent  two  memorable 
s  along  with  five  other  practitioners, 
ring  that  time  we  saw  upward  of 
ty  of  the  meet  beautiful  months  we 
1  ever  looked  npoo — dreama  of  loreli- 
B  at  which  we  simply  marveled.  First, 
le  were  the  children,  who  presented 
1  conditions  which  were  a  Joy  to  be- 
id.  These  children  had  never  known 
I  ills  of  caries  or  toothache,  their  teeth 
itened,  their  gums  were  of  a  lovely 
dc  hue,  the  whole  month  was  radiant, 
n  there  were  the  older  people,  who 
fortunately  had  not  experienced  the 
Befits  of  prophylaxis  snfficiently  early 
enjoy  prevention  in  its  fullest  degree, 
'ter  the  patching,  however,  they  were 
Ked  on  tiie  prophylaxis  list,  and  there 
IS  no  more  patching  to  do — they  as 
dl  as  the  children  ^ibited  a  b^uty 
moaQi  that  is  diflScnlt  to  imagine  with- 
it  having  seen  it  with  one's  own  eyes. 
I  with  the  children,  the  teeth  had  taken 
I  that  translucent  appearance  which 
Eophylaxis  confers ;  the  gums  presented 
trfect  festoons,  which  would  have  de- 
B^ted  the  eye  of  any  critic ;  they  were 
izd  and  dense,  and  proof  against  bleed- 
iKercn  from  the  harshest  treatment. 
We  were  profoundly  impressed  by  all 
iat  we  had  seen ;  we  had  looked  in  upon 
new  world  in  dentistry,  one  of  bound- 
in  possibilities.  We  came  away  firm  in 
ke  resolution  that  henceforth  our  work 
btrald  be  that  of  conserving  tooth  health. 
I  commenced  by  setting  aside  one  day 
if  each  week  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
nl  prophylaxis.  Within  a  very  short 
[oiod,  a  month  or  two  at  most,  I  had  to 
IcTote  two  days;  in  six  months'  time 
Biree  whole  days  were  required,  and  so  I 
ttve  had  to  keep  on  adding  day  after 
kf,  ontil  practically  my  whole  time  is 
■ken  up  b^  Hba  work.  The  d^nand  was 
peat  sad  maistent.  I  found  that  it  ap- 
Med  to  the  thinking  people  of  the 
oamnmity  at  once ;  to  be  sure,  I  had  to 
4>  something  in  an  educative  way  just  at 
fat,  but  not  very  much.  My  patients 
ptspiA  tiie  meaning  of  my  efforts  more 


quickly  than  I  had  darod  to  hope,  and 
meir  general  attitude  was  expressed  in 

the  words  of  one  gentleman,  who  said 
tersely  and  to  the  point,  "It  needs  no 
further  argument;  why  didn't  we  have 
it  sooner?"  And  it  was  not  long  before 
prophylaxis  began  to  proclaim  its  own 
virtues.  It  was  a  common  happening, 
too,  to  have  people  come  to  me  and  offer 
themselves  as  patients  with  some  such  re- 
mark as — ''What  have  you  been  doing 
to  our  Mary's  mouth?  her  teeth  are 
lovely;  can  you  improve  the  appearance 
of  mine  as  much  as  you  have  improved 
hers  ?"  These  latter  patients  belonged  to 
that  class  whose  sense  of  pride  had  been 
appealed  to. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  results  which  Dr. 
Smith  obtained.  I  have  the  same  results 
in  my  own  practice,  and  anyone  may 
duplicate  them.  Truly,  a  prophylaxis 
mouth  is  a  joy  to  behold  1  Eeeeding 
gums  are  creeping  back  to  place,  they 
become  hard,  dense,  and  fibrous,  and  re- 
fuse to  bleed  even  after  the  harshest 
treatment,  while,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
the  enamel  takes  on  a  wonderful  luster 
and  translucency,  so  that  instead  of  look- 
ing at  the  tooth,  one  looks  into  it,  as  it 
were,  all  opacity  having  disappeared. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the 
local  or  mouth  benefits  derived.  There 
are  other  and  farther-reaching  benefits 
than  these ;  if  you  could  but  know  how 
many  cases  of  indigestion  and  chronic 
sore-throat  troubles  you  can  eliminate  by 
putting  into  practice  oral  prophylaxis, 
you  would  be  astonished. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to  Phila- 
delphia to  Dr.  Smith,  the  patients  them- 
selves attested  to  the  improvement  in 
their  general  health.  They  were  a  grate- 
ful people.  Even  their  complexion  was 
markedly  clear;  Dr.  Smith  called  our  at- 
tention to  this  feature.  The  mouth  is 
truly  the  vestibule  of  life ;  the  air  we  in- 
hale, water  and  food,  i.e.  all  that  sup- 
ports life,  must  pass  through  the  month. 
Now,  if  these  necessary  elements  axe 
tainted  by  foul  matter  as  they  pass 
through  this  vestibule  on  their  way  to 
the  general  circulation,  do  you  wonder 
that  toxins  are  absorbed,  with  lamentable 
sequelie? — which  are  increased  a  hun- 
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dredfold  when  the  puB  is  swallowed,  as  in 
pyorrheal  conditions.  And  we  go  far- 
ther than  this;  we  believe  that  could  all 
children  receive  systematic  prophylaxis, 
diphtheria  wonld  be  well-nigh  stamped 
out,  for  the  average^  mouth,  reeking  with 
infection,  offers  an  ideal  medium  for  the 
incubation  period  of  ihe  bacillus  dipb- 
therise.  Tuberculosis  would  claim  fewer 
victims.  Space  forbids,  else  I  might  con- 
tinue citing  pathological  conditions  which 
inevitably  yield  to  the  routing  of  auto- 
infection. 

Let  me  emphasize  just  one  more  in- 
stance of  the  far-reaching  effects  of  oral 
prophylaxis  in  connection  with  systemic 
patiiological  conditions.  I  wish  that 
some  physicians  or  general  surgeons 
might  be  present,  for  I  wish  to  set  tliem 
thinking.  I  should  like  to  put  some 
such  question  to  them  as  this:  How 
often  do  you  carefully  examine  the 
mouth  conditions  of  a  patient  who  is 
about  to  undergo  an  operation  for  ap- 
poidicitis?  I  have  asked  many  pfaysi- 
dans  if  they  make  a  practice  of  doing 
this,  and  nave  invariably  received  a 
ne^tive  reply,  or  a  reply  to  the  effect 
that  they  never  had ;  it  had  not  occurred 
to  them.  Such  ignorance  or  carelessness 
needs  no  comment,  for  after  the  opera- 
tion there  is  an  open  wound  situated  in 
the  alimentary  tract.  The  mouth  is  a 
part  of  the  alimentary  tract  from  which 
infectious  material  is  constantly  passing 
fhe  seat  of  the  open  wound;  this  is  still 
worse  if  pyorrhea  should  be  present.  Can 
you  imagine  anything  worse  in  the  way 
of  auto-infection  ?  Surely  this  is  an  in- 
stance where  the  medical  profession 
might  learn  something  from  us,  and  by 
putting  snch  prevention  into  practice  we 
undoubtedly  place  ourselves  on  the  same 
level  as  our  brothers  in  medicine.  Do 
you  wonder  that  the  patient's  tempera- 
ture goes  up  so  frequently  on  the  even- 
ing after  the  operation  ? — ^yet  the  nurses 
and  doctors  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  cause.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  many  lives  have  been  sacrificed 
owing  to  this  negligence,  for  even  from 
the  average  mouth,  witii  no  pyorrhea 
present,  infection  of  all  kinds  is  con- 
stantly being  passed  into  the  system — 


bacteria  both  pathogenic  and  non-patho- 
genic.   I  have  lately  done  some  micro- 
scopic work  along  these  lines,  and  have  ■ 
horn  astounded  at  what  was  revealed  to  | 
me  from  a  normal  mouth  with  no  pyor- 
rheal condition  present. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  foregoing  facts  in 
connection  with  prevention  both  in  the 
mouth  and  in  the  system,  X  bare  heard 
dentists  say,  "Oh,  I  do  not  believe  in  i 
prmhylaiis.'*  i 

The  general  apathy  toward  prophylaxis  , 
among  the  profession  in  the  past  has  : 
been  deplorable.  Today,  however,  one 
can  hardly  find  a  dental  journal  that  does 
not  contain  one  or  more  articles  on  oral 
prophylaxis,  which  is  a  sign  of  dawn. 
Anotl^r  markedly  hopeful  sign  is  that 
oral  prophylaxis  is  now  b^ng  taught  io 
the  students  of  two  dental  oolites  at 
least. 

Before  leaving  the  arguments  for  or  . 
against  prophylaxis,  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss one  more  point  with  yon,  one  which  i 
I  have  heurd  made  frequently  and  which 
to  many  seems  a  stnmbliogblock  until 
they  put  it  into  practioe,  which  they  aeem 
fearf^  of  doing.  The  following  general- 
izes the  sentimoit  as  expressed  by  many: 
"Oh,  weU,  if  you  can  get  your  patients  to 
come  once  a  month  for  treatment,  that* s 
all  right;  I  know  that  I  couldn't"  No, 
such  a  man  probably  conld  not,  for  he 
has  in  his  mind  the  fixed  idea  that  his 
patients  will  not  come,  even  when  he  asks 
them  to;  and  natnially  the  patient  re* 
spends  to  his  fixed  idea.  My  answer  io 
those  men  is  to  give  their  patients  the 
benefit  of  a  few  treatments  without  in- 
sisting too  much  at  the  beginning  that 
they  should  pay  a  visit  about  once  a 
month,  and  to  see  later  if  they  are  will- 
lag  to  go  back  to  old  methods.  I  ihink 
they  will  not  be — in  fact,  I  know  from 
much  experience  that  they  will  not. 

This  matter  of  the  patiente  coming 
for  systematic  treatments  lies  entirely 
with  ourselves.  If  you  go  about  it  in  an 
earnest  way,  if  yon  are  enthusiastic,  the 
love  for  your  work  cannot  be  mistairen; 
patients  catch  your  enthusiasm  and 
enter  into  it  with  eagerness,  and  thereby 
really  do  a  full  half  toward  the  radic^ 
change  tiiat  takes  place  in  their  mont^ 
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I  excite  their  interest;  I  make  the  first 
prophylaxis  sitting  a  most  instructive 
one,  and  the  patients  follow  my  instruc- 
tions with  the  deepest  interest  I  do 
not  hide  the  fact  from  the  patient  tiiat 
he  is  to  contribute  just  about  one-half  of 
the  work  and  I  the  other  half,  bnt  I 
make  it  most  emphatically  understood 
that  he  cannot  do  without  my  half  any 
more  than  I  can  do  without  his.  The 
monthly  care,  oreisight,  and  supernsion 
is  absolutely  necessary,  as  is  the  daily 
care.  I  demand  a  good  deal  from  the 
patient,  and  I  invariably  get  it.  The 
dentist  has  to  assume  the  position  of  an 
autocrat  in  this  relation,  making  it  fully 
understood  that  he  absolves  himself  from 
all  promises  if  he  does  not  have  all  the 
aid  which  lies  in  the  patients'  power  to 
give  "by  their  constant  persomd  care. 
Sndi  co-operation  is  a  force  to  which  all 
foes  lurking  in  the  human  mouth  must 
yidd. 

At  that  first  treatment,  too,  the  pa- 
tient is  taught  tiie  new  name  for  tiiis 
wonderful  new  work ;  the  meaning  of  the 
word  is  made  clear,  the  dignity  and 
prestige  attached  to  the  name,  and  the 
work  is  folly  erolained.  The  patients 
learn  not  to  call  it  ''cleaning  teeth," 
for  cleaning  teeth  as  it  is  generally  un- 
derstood is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and 
reminds  me  very  forcibly  of  a  dirty 
edioolboy,  who  washes  his  face  just  as 
far  back  as  the  ears,  leaving  a  dirty 
tide-mark  beyond.  The  ordinary  clean- 
ing of  teeth  by  dentists,  as  it  has  been 
practiced  in  the  past,  consists  of  spend- 
ing about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  with 
a  little  brush  or  rubber  cup  revolving  on 
the  engine  and  perchance  a  little  rough 
wealing  of  the  lingual  surfaces  of  the 
lower  incisors.  ^Vliat  about  the  distal 
surfaces  of  the  posterior  teeth,  the  inter- 
proximal spaces,  which  are  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  infectious  matter;  what 
abont  the  distal  surfaces  of  the  molars  to 
which  some  beautiful  piece  of  bridge  work 
is  attached,  the  root  becoming  exposed 
and  infection  lying  festering  there  for 
montlu,  aye,  tat  years  periiaps,  until  the 
beautiful  piece  of  bridge  work  is  ready 
to  fall  out  owing  to  the  loosening  of  the 
anchor  teeth  ?  Such  teeth  cannot  receive 


enough  care ;  weekly  treatment  would  not 
be  too  often,  if  you  would  retain  your 
mechanical  work. 

Such  an  expression  as  "cleaning  teeth" 
conveys  to  the  patient  something  so  radi- 
cally different  from  prophylaxis  treat* 
ment  that  the  work  must  have  another 
name.  The  first  prophylaxis  treatment 
is  a  revelation  to  a  patient.  When  the 
question  of  fees  comes  up,  naturally  a 
patient  expects  to  pay  just  as  much  for 
this  class  of  work  as  for  operative  work 
of  another  kind,  for  it  is  infinitely  more 
valuable  to  him,  and  <me  is  rendering 
the  patient  an  infinitely  greater  service 
by  giving  him  prophylaxis  treatment,  t.«. 
conserving  and  preserving  the  integrity 
of  his  teeth  forever,  instead  of  offering 
the  miserable  substitute  of  a  patch, 
which  is  only  a  crutch  to  get  along  with 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according 
to  whetlier  Hie  operation  is  well  or  poorly 
executed. 

You  must  not  cheapen  this  work;  it 
must  be  charged  for  by  Ume,  at  the  same 
rate  as  your  other  services;  you  belittle 
it  by  doing  otherwise  and  do  an  injustice 
to  yourself  at  the  same  time.  There  is 
also  the  tendency  to  slight  the  work — 
its  necessary  thoroughness  may  be  lost 
sight  of,  which  is  fatal  to  prophylaxis  I 

Let  us  now  consider  the  technique  in- 
volved. The  patients  present  themselves 
for  treatment  once  a  montii  for  ten 
months  of  the  year,  for  a  patient  under- 
going these  ten  consecutive  treatments 
can,  as  a  rule,  very  well  hold  his  own 
for  the  two  summer  months  without  at- 
tention. In  many  cases,  however,  I  have 
the  patient  come  at  first  at  shorter  in- 
tervals tiian  a  month ;  in  pyorrhea  eases 
once  in  three  days,  for  a  while.  In  ex- 
plaining to  your  patients  the  necessity  of 
this  monthly  treatment,  I  would  say,  go 
back  to  the  definition  of  the  word 
"prophylaxis" — i.e.  watching,  maintain- 
ing, guarding — for  neither  one  nor  two 
treatments  can  be  called  prophylaxis. 
If  these  systematic  treatments  are  not 
rigidly  held  to,  and  if  the  time  between 
tieatments  is  stretched  out,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  decalci£cati(m  begins 
at  some  point  where  particles  of  food 
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and  deposits  have  been  lodged  for  some 
time,  with  the  usual  seqnela,  lactic  acid 
fermentation. 

The  technique  consists  of  thorough  re- 
moval of  all  calcic  deposits,'  solid  and 
semi-solid,  secretions  and  excretions, 
mucous  and  bacterial  plaques,  and  of  dis- 
posing entirely  of  that  gelatinous  en- 
velope which  so  completely  invests  every 
tooth,  even  in  the  best-kept  mouths. 
This  gelatinous  envelope  consists  of  a 
very  tough  and  alimy  material  which 
when  touched  with  the  wooden  points 
causes  them  to  slip  and  slide  over  the 
surface  of  the  tooth,  and  the  removal 
of  which  gives  the  operator  a  sense  of 
having  a  grip  on  the  tooth-surface. 

The  removal  of  deposits  is  effected 
principally  by  instruments  of  the  nature 
of  a  file.  I  use  a  part  of  Dr.  Smith's  set 
of  files  designed  for  this  purpose,  and 
also  four  of  the  Rutherford  set,  which  is 
splendidly  adapted  to  fit  in  with  the 
Smith  instruments  and  appeals  to  every 
operator  who  has  given  thought  and  time 
to  the  tedmique. 

In  ^  instrumentation  of  cases  in 
which  one  finds  an  extremely  sensitive 
condition  of  the  gums  at  the  first  opera- 
tion, I  recommend  the  packing  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  freely  around  the  sen- 
sitive parts;  then  proceed  to  the  other 
lees  sensitive  teeth  and  later  return  to  the 
sensitive  ones,  when  you  will  find  that 
you  can  work  with  little  or  no  pain  to  the 
patient. 

During  the  operation  I  continuously 
sterilize  the  instruments ;  after  the  opera- 
tion the  thorough  sterilization  of  the  in- 
struments used  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized — for  in  the  first  three  or 
four  treatments  the  soft  tissues  are  dealt 
with  to  a  large  extent,  and  there  is  much 
danger  from  infection  unless  due  pre- 
caution is  taken.  Thoroughly  boil  every 
instrument  used,  for  it  is  much  easier  to 
go  to  the  slight  trouble  of  boiling  than 
to  have  to  deal  with  a  case  of  infection 
afterward. 

Next,  orange-wood  points  are  used, 
carried  in  the  porte-polisher.  I  use 
the  Harrell  porte-polisher,  which  is  the 
best  thing  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen, 
with  its  curved  handle  and  contra-angle 


possibility.  I  now  use  shoe-pegs  instetd 
of  orange-wood;  these  pe^  must  be 
first  boiled,  as  they  are  exfaremely  septic 
when  obtained  from  tiie  shoe-dealer. 
These  are  better  than  orange-wood  for 
the  reason  that  they  conform  to  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  tooth-surfaces,  con- 
vexities, concavities,  etc.,  infinitely  better 
than  the  orange-wood,  which  stands  off 
square  and  hard  even  after  the  we^ 
form  is  given  to  it.  Shoe-pegs  act  more 
in  the  maxmer  of  a  coarse  sponge.  The 
wood  is  chafed  with  a  fine  preparation 
of  silica  or  pumice,  which  is  the  actual 
detergent.  There  has  been  recently  put 
upon  the  market  by  the  Buffalo  Dental 
Mfg.  Co.  a  very  fine  preparation  known 
as  flour  of  pumice,  a  much  finer  and 
more  el^mt  powder  than  ordinary 
pumice.  For  tiie  first  few  treatments  or^ 
dinary  pumice  is  used,  but  afterward 
the  finer  material  is  more  desirable  and 
produces  a  beautiful  luster.  Tin  oxid  for 
a  final  polish  imparts  a  very  brilliant  ap- 
pearance to  the  teeth. 

Every  exposed  surface  of  each  tooth  as 
well  as  the  surface  under  &e  free  maigin 
of  the  gums  (where  so  much  infection 
lies)  is  polished,  and  eventually  a  glis- 
tening surface  presents  itself. 

There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of 
polishing — what  might  be  commonly 
called  working  with  or  against  the  grain. 
The  motion  must  follow  the  axis  of  the 
tooth — ^that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the 
enamel  rods. 

Only  hand  power  is  resorted  to;  the 
use  of  the  engine  in  any  part  of  the  pro- 
cess would  entirely  defeat  the  object  of 
this  method,  for  it  is  by  a  cultivated 
sense  of  touch  that  we  ducem  the  con- 
ditions. The  tactile  seiue  in  time  be- 
comes very  keen,  nothing  can  escape  it 
It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  seeing  as 
of  feeling. 

The  work  has  to  be  exquisitely  thor- 
ough ;  your  success  wiU  be  proportionate 
to  your  thoroughness,  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  while  giving  a  prophylaxis 
treatment  that  each  tooth  has  five  sur- 
faces, each  of  which  must  have  its  full 
share  of  care ;  indeed,  as  I  once  heard  a 
practitioner  say  in  speaking  of  this  phase 
of  the  work,  "Each  tooth  should  be 
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treated  as  if  it  were  the  only  one  present 
in  the  mouth." 

Waxed  floes  Bilk  is  then  drawn  through 
the  inteiproximal  spaces,  whereby  the 
operator  has  the  opportunity  of  giving 
his  patient  some  instruction  as  to  the  cor- 
rect method  of  its  use — for  not  one  pa- 
tient in  a  hundred  knows  how  to  use 
the  silk — nor  would  it  seem  that  many 
practitioners  know  how  to  use  it — for 
floss  silk  wrongly  used  can  do  more  harm 
than  good.  The  idea  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  that  the  septum  of  the  gum  between 
the  teeth  is  to  be  preserved,  and  the  tooth 
surfaces  scoured,  for  in  each  interproxi- 
mal space  there  are  two  surfaces  to  be 
cleansed.  It  will  not  suffice  to  merely 
pull  the  silk  into  the  space  and  then  re- 
lease it.  Finally,  I  applj  compressed  air, 
using  as  high  a  pressure  as  fifty  pounds 
or  more,  carrying  a  soothing  or  stimulat- 
ing medicine  or  an  astringent,  as  the 
case  demands — at  any  rate,  something 
of  an  antiseptic  nature — deeply  into  the 
pockets  and  the  free  margins  of  the  gums. 
This  last  process  is  always  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  the  patient.  I  have  yet  to 
meet  one  who  does  not  hail  the  spraying 
irith  a  keen  sense  of  enjoyment. 

The  effect  of  this  forceful  spraying  is 
that  of  massage  under  the  free  margin  of 
the  gums,  which  reaches  parts  that  are 
almost  inaccessible  to  any  instrument. 
By  this  method  pyorrhea  pockets  are 
flushed  and  cleansed  as  nothing  else  can 
cleanse  them.  Debris,  loose  deposits,  and 
pumioe  are  most  effectually  and  instantly 
removed. 

I  use  for  this  purpose  a  special  set  of 
atomizers  made  of  glass,  hard  rubber, 
and  nickel,  and  quite  inexpensive.  In- 
deed the  whole  compressed-air  outiit  can 
be  installed  at  a  moderate  cost.  The  so- 
lutions used  for  spraying  must  be  hot. 
at  least  150*  F.  The  higher  the  pressure 
the  hotter  must  be  the  solution.  Atom- 
izing under  such  high  pressure  reduces 
the  temperature  instantly. 

As  to  the  solutions  used  in  a  case  of 
pyorrhea,  hydrogen  dioxid  should  be  first 
employed;  indeed,  frequently  before 
touching  a  pyorrhea  mouth  I  spray  it 
with  the  dioxid.  which  entirely  clears  the 
pus  from  the  field  of  operation  and  ren- 
voi:. LZ. — 42 


ders  such  work  infinitely  more  pleasMit. 
For  ordinary  prophylaxis  a  weak  solution 
of  ph£nol-sodiqne  should  be  used,  fol- 
lowed by  an  attenuated  solution  of  glyco- 
thymoline  or  any  one  of  the  excellent 
standard  preparations  on  the  market. 

Following  all  of  this,  you  can  well  im- 
agine that  nothing  that  is  not  aseptic  is 
left  in  the  mouth.  The  patient  leaves  the 
chair  with  a  sense  of  oral  cleanliness  such 
as  he  has  never  known  previously  to  a 
prophylaxis  treatment. 

Just  preceding  the  patient's  leaving  the 
chair,  however,  I  make  one  last  manipu- 
lative effort,  which  consists  of  a  few 
minutes'  massage  in  the  first  two  or  three 
treatments;  this  is  not  needed  later,  for 
the  patient  has  learned  how  to  take  care 
himself  of  that  part  of  the  operation. 
As  a  result  of  tiie  first  treatment  the 
gums  are  somewhat  bruised  and  tender, 
and  correct  manipulation  is  most  grate- 
ful to  these  parts  and  soothes  the  patient 
wonderfully.  I  literally  pull  the  gums 
back  into  place,  when  I  have  pushed  them 
aside  in  order  to  remove  deposits. 

This  is  at  the  same  time  an  instructive 
lesson  to  the  patients,  for  I  require  the 
same  massage  on  their  part,  also  the  ro- 
tary' movement.  Wright  of  Cincinnati 
says,  "I  know  of  no  better  'preventive* 
measure  than  properly  applied  massage 
or  stimulation  of*  the  gums,  under  a 
trained  hand." 

INSTRUCTION  TO  PATIENTS. 

Now  I  must  apeak  about  the  instruc- 
tions to  be  given  to  patients.  At  the 
beginning  I  have  a  thorough  understand- 
ing with  them,  telling  them  of  the  full 
value  which  they  will  receive  for  the 
money  and  time  spent,  but  adding  that  I 
absolve  myself  from  all  promises  if  I 
do  not  receive  all  the  aid  which  it  is 
in  their  power  to  give  me  by  their  con- 
stant personal  care,  by  the  daily  mas- 
sage of  the  gums  by  both  brush  and 
finger.  What  is  known  as  the  rolling 
movement  of  the  brush  is  the  most  de- 
sirable. Silk  floss  and  proper  tooth- 
picks are  very  essential;  wooden  tootii- 
picks  must  not  be  used ;  they  must  be  of 
the  quill  variety,  as  the  gum  septum  is 
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too  easily  injured  and  the  gum  festoon 
destroyed  which  we  are  trying  so  hard 
to  preserve  or  to  restore.  With  wooden 
picks  decompoBing  food  is  often  pushed 
under  the  gum  surface,  and  an  irritation 
due  to  septic  matter  results. 

A  first-class  dentifrice  must  not  be 
neglected  by  the  patient.  I  advocate 
brushing  the  gums  instead  of  the  teeth, 
thereby  obtaining  infinitely  better  results. 
I  say  to  my  patients:  "You  need  not 
fear;  your  teeth  will  not  be  neglected." 
The  object  is  to  have  the  free  margins  of 
the  gams,  where  so  much  infection  lies, 
kept  thoroughly  clean.  The  average  pa- 
tient hardly  comprehends  that  require- 
ment, as  he  has  in  his  mind  the  idea  of 
simply  brushing  the  teeth. 

At  a  subsequent  sitting  I  make  a  very 
careful  investigation  of  the  patient's 
mouth  in  order  to  discover  if  there  are 
any  soft  or  bleeding  gums.  I  usually  find 
one  or  two  such  spots,  which  indicate 
conclusively  that  little  or  no  friction  or 
brushing  has  been  applied  to  those  parts ; 
the  patient  has  unconsciously  missed 
them  and  is  grateful  to  have  these  spots 
pointed  out,  and  will  aee  to  it  that  in 
future  no  part  is  missed. 

I  do  not  find  it  necessary  after  about 
half  a  dozen  treatments,  if  the  work  has 
been  thoroughly  done,  to  continue  to  use 
the  steel  instruments.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary are  the  wooden  points,  polishing, 
spraying,  etc. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  silver 


nitrate,   which   1   use  in  conjunctifl 
with  prophylaxis  and  which  is  iteelf  i 
prophylactic.    I  apply  a  saturated  sob 
tion  to  the  grinding  surfaces  of  tkl 
molars  of  children's  and  adults'  taffht 
using  it  even  when  there  is  no  apparetf 
decay.   I  also  apply  a  10  per  cent  stda^ 
tion  around  the  necks  of  sensitive  teetk 
and  about  the  gums,  with  splendid  ic- 
suits.  By  way  of  caution  it  most  be 
served  that  no  porcelain  inlays  are  in  xbt 
vicinity,  for  the  margins  might  be  ool- 
lined  by  a  little  discoloration  even  after 
the  application  of  a  10  per  cent,  solntioa.; 
Such  fillings  and  margins  must  be  vir^ 
nished  very  completely,  after  which 
silver  nitrate  can  be  safely  applied. 

In  concluding,  may  I  express  the  h(^ 
that  you  one  and  all  will  put  into  prac- 
tice this  work  of  conserving  the  teetii  ?— 
for,  in  view  of  its  results,  'tis  sorely  the 
noblest  activity  in  which  dentistry  can 
find  expr^sion.  It  is  not  easy  work; 
instead,  it  is  very  exacting,  demanding 
much  time,  skil],  and  thoroughness — 
which  last  I  would  emphasize  once  more; 
for  lack  of  thoroughness  will  but  brug 
ignominy  both  upon  oneself  and  upoa 
the  work  of  prophylaxis.  The  skill  de- 
manded in  scaling  comes  only  after  long, 
persistent  experience,  by  which  the  tac- 
tile sense  is  cultivated  to  a  very  keea! 
degree.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  do  more 
harm  than  good  in  this  phase,  should  the 
peridental  membrane  be  injured  in  uih 
skilful  attempts. 


PITFAIiliS  IN  DAILY  DENTAI*  PRACTICE. 


Br  FRANK  W.  SAGE.  D.D.S..  Clnoinnatl,  Oklo. 


(  n.  ) 

WE  have  seen  in  discussing  this  sub-  often  help.  Dentists  are  not  alone  in  thii 

ject  (see  February  issue  of  the  The  druggist,  whose  place  is  headquarteis 

Cosmos,  page  204)  that  the  den-  for  all  the  town  loafers,  is  a  familiar  ex- 

tist  may  easily  make  himself  the  most  ample  of  good-nature  suffering  at  the 

imposed-on  man  in  a  community.    Not  hands  of  the  too  friendly, 
necessarily  by  his  enemies:  his  friends       It  must  seem  constantly  thmst  nptm 
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e  reader's  attention,  as  it  is  upon  the 
[iter's,  that  all  depends  upon  the  man. 
it  were  not  that  men,  and  women  too, 
ten  improTe  as  they  advance  in  life, 
■ercoming  early  weaknesses,  there  would 
t  no  hope  for  many.  My  object  in  writ- 
»  is  to  forewarn. 

Patients  often  require  time  to  thiok 
rer  a  bill  before  becoming  reconciled  to 
le  dentist's  charges.  Yet  many  a  den- 
8t,  seeing  the  look  of  consternation  in 
is  patient's  face  when  the  latter  leams 
hat  he  is  expected  to  pay  for  the  finally 
lushed  serrice,  invites  by  his  own  ac- 
ons  a  request  for  a  reduction.  A  patient 
U  bat  has  a  spasm  upon  discovering 
liat  he  is  expected  to  pay  fifty  dollars,  a 
lundred  and  fifty,  or  more.  You  need 
0  treat  that  patient  as  the  surgeon  does 
lis  patient — let  him  go  home,  lie  down, 
nd  get  over  the  shock.  Don't  knock  off 
ire  dollars  or  five  cents. 

A  dental  bill  is  not  an  everyday  occur- 
ence ;  do  not  forget  that.  Your  bill  may 
nean  for  the  patient  no  National-Park 
rip  next  summer.  What  is  that  to  you  ? 
Dini't  falter  and  back  away,  even  in 
ipirit^  because  he  or  she  looks  stunned; 
K  firm,  yet  pleasant  about  it.  Think  a 
little  more  about  yourself  and  your  fam- 
ily, and  leave  it  to  the  patient  to  contrive 
bow  to  meet  this  unusual  expense.  That 
is  not  your  affair ;  you  have  your  own  un- 
usual exi>enses  to  meet.  How  many  re- 
dnctions  do  you  find  you  can  get? 

Part  of  the  business  of  the  dentist,  a 
part  only  too  often  sadly  neglected,  is 
to  reconcile  his  patient  in  advance  to  a 
larjre  bill.  Make  the  suggestion  that  it 
wiH  cost  about  so  much.  If  the  patient 
demurs  and  backs  out,  all  that  has  been 
demonstrated  is  that  he  is  not  your  pa- 
tient. Whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  if  he 
cannot  or  will  not  pay,  he  is  no  patient 
for  TOn.  The  dentist  is  wisest  who  earli- 
est finds  out  whom  he  has  to  depend 
upon  in  a  commonity.  A  community  of 
wealthy  niggards  may  mean  less  to  him 
(ton  another  of  less  means  and  more  ap- 
preciation. 

Many  dentists  lack  the  diplomatic  art 
of  the  most  successful  in  the  profession 
in  talking  over  in  advance  what  dental 
f^wrations  are  to  be  performed,  the  prob- 


able cost,  and  the  terms  of  payment. 
Learn  to  do  that.  Do  not  seat  a  patient 
and  begin  operating,  as  if  the  only  im- 
portant thing  to  you  was  to  show  how 
absorbed  you  are  in  the  mere  mechanics 
of  your  profession.  Such  a  course  is  wdl 
calculated  to  impress  patients  with  a  be- 
lief that  all  that  dentists  want  is  to  get 
to  work,  at  almost  any  fee.  Keep  him 
awhile  in  the  waiting-room,  talking  over 
what  you  propose  to  do.  There  is  often 
money  in  simply  waiting.  In  this  way 
it  is  soon  spread  about  throughout  the 
community  that  you  expect  pay,  and  the 
dead-beats  will  let  you  alone.  Then  yon 
can  soon  find  out  whether  you  care  to 
stay  in  that  town  or  not. 

There  are  numerous  little  pitfalls  in 
which  a  dentist  may  dislocate  a  leg,  if 
not  break  his  neck.  You  decide,  for  in- 
stance, that  you  have  charged  rather  too 
much  for  a  plate.  The  patient's  manner 
perhaps  indicates  a  feeling  that  the  price 
you  named  is  a  great  deal  for  that  little 
plate.  You  feel  in  justice  to  yourself 
that  you  can  reduce  the  charge.  Do  so, 
by  all  means;  but  do  not  say,  "Now,  I 
find  I  have  had  less  trouble  with  the  plate 
than  I  expected;  it  has  cost  me  some- 
what less,  so  I  will  fill  this  tooth  for  you 
without  charge,  to  make  up." 

The  better  way  is  to  frankly  name 
a  lower  figure  for  the  plate,  and  then 
name  a  definite  price  for  the  filling; 
otherwise  the  patient  may  feel  privately 
dissatisfied.  Definite  figures  should  be 
named;  then  your  patient  knows  exactly 
what  you  have  done.  Tt  has  the  same  sat- 
isfying effect  that  a  purchaser  feels  when 
paying  forty-nine  cents  instead  of  fifty 
for  a  pair  of  gloves. 

These  are  some  of  the  little  inscru- 
table mysteries  of  human  nature  which  it 
pays  to  heed. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  many  a  den- 
tist gets  into  trouble  through  being  over- 
conscientious.  He  attempts  to  patch  the 
other  dentist's  filling,  which  seems  too 
good  to  remove  bodily,  and  in  the  end 
has  to  do  over  his  own  part  and  that  of 
the  other  dentist  too.  Take  no  risks; 
remove  the  entire  filling  if  there  be  any 
remote  chance  against  your  success  in 
trying  to  compromise.    Bepair  the  pa- 
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tient's  plate,  not  merely  at  the  point  he 
indicates,  bnt  wherever  you  find  a  prom- 
ise of  early  failure.  Patients  who  are 
perfectly  fair-minded  will  become  impa- 
tient with  you  if  you  do  not  diaoover  for 
them  what  they  are  incompetent  to  judge 
to  be  needed. 

Another  pitfall  into  which  the  dentist 
easily  stumbles  is  susceptibility  to  the 
flattery  of  patients.  A  lady  will  say, 
after  questioning  your  charge,  "You 
know,  doctor,  we  all  have  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence  in  you;  couldn't  think 
of  going  to  any  other  dentist/'  etc.  She 
may  even  be  thoroughly  unconscious  of 
intention  to  take  advantage  of  you  with 
honeyed  words.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  reply,  "I  thank  you  for  your  candid 
statement,  and  shall  always  try  to  please 
you.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  feel 
more  gratified  if  yon  included  in  your 
expression  of  confidence  my  ability  to 
make  out  a  bill  just  right."* 

It  is  a  matter  of  first  importance 
that  the  dentist  should  create  an  impres- 
sion that  he  holds  himself  very  high  as  a 
member  of  the  community.  Two  things 
tend  constantly  to  cheapen  him,  the  first 
of  which  is  his  own  willingness  to  be 
cheapened.  He  too  often  comes  to  feel 
that  a  little  service  requiring  only  fifteen 
mimitra  or  a  half-hour*B  time  is  not  worth 
much.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  den- 
tists all  over  the  United  States  are  charg- 
ing fifty  cents,  even  twenty-five  cents, 
for  plastic  fillings.  The  dentist  needs  to 
consider  that  he  is  not  the  town  barber, 
yet  many  place  themselves  on  about  that 
plane.  Two  or  three  dentists  in  a  small 
town  will  set  about  cuttin^^  each  other's 
throats  by  lowering  prices,  while  their 
fellow  citizens  applaud.  This  is  prepos- 
terous; dentists  in  small  places  should 
rather  combine  for  their  mutual  advan- 


*Thi9  is  not  my  invention.  I  heard  a  den- 
titt  in  Springfield,  111.,  reply  in  abont  iheae 
terms  to  a  lady  who  diiipiited  his  bill. 


tage,  as  they  do  in  cities,  in  spirit  at 
least. 

The  other  influence  tending  to  cheapen 
the  dentist  is  relaxing  from  the  profes- 
sional standard,  which  again  is  of  his 
own  volition.  Physicians,  too,  suffer 
from  the  same  kind  of  laxity.  Both  den- 
tists and  physicians  should  remember 
constantly,  have  it  inscribed  as  an  im- 
aginary maxim  hanging  framed  on  their 
office  wall,  that  while  merchants,  farm- 
ers, manufacturers,  have  dozens  of  hands 
working  for  them,  besides  the  adventi- 
tious  aid  of  trade  impulse  and  of  natural 
growth,  the  professional  man  has  only 
his  single  set  of  brains  or  fingers  with 
which  to  serve  his  patient  and  make  a 
profit  for  himself.  What  other  man  do 
we  find  in  any  community  who  pays  two 
rents,  hires  two  sets  of  servants,  all  witii 
the  proceeds  of  his  own  manipulative 
ability? 

I  believe  it  to  be  excellent  policy  to  give 
outright  your  services  to  a  reasonable 
number  of  deserving  poor  every  year. 
Do  not  begrudge  gold  fillings;  give  of 
your  very  hest  This  gets  abroad  and  is 
a  good  advertisement.  It  puts  yon  in  a 
position  of  perfect  independence  as  to 
your  fees  for  paying  patients ;  they  will 
conclude  that  one  fio  generous  can  hardly 
take  advantage  of  them.  The  suggestion 
is,  however,  tentative  and  hvpothetical. 
I  cannot  claim  to  have  expressly  tried 
it,  excepting  after  a  limited  fashion. 

The  dentist  has  a  constant  fight  to 
avoid  imposition.  A  patient  will  say,  1 
wouldn't  be  a  dentist  for  any  money." 
A  farmer  will  tell  you  he  wouldn't  trade 
places  with  you.  Yet  both  of  these  oat- 
spoken  patrons  ofttimes  will  not  hesitate 
to  dispute  your  charges.  A  dentist  who 
wants  to  succeed  must  learn  to  talk  to 
some  purpose  with  such  patrons. 

It  is  because  dentists  so  often  fail  in 
firmness  and  decision  that  they  die,  after 
long  years  of  bending  over  their  chairs, 
leaving  nothing  for  their  families. 
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FIRST  BISTRICT  DUNTAIi  SOCIBTT  OF  THE  STATK  OF 

NEW  YORK. 


Monthly  Meeting,  October  1908. 


A  BEQDLAR  meeting  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 13,  1908,  at  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, No.  17  Wert  Forty-third  st..  New 
York  city. 

The  president.  Dr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  being 
alMent,  Dr.  B.  C.  Nash,  the  vice-presi- 
dent, occupied  the  chair,  and  call^  the 
meeting  to  order. 

The  Vice-president  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  committee  to  prepare  reso- 
lutions on  Dr.  A.  L.  Northrop's  death: 
Dr.  W.  W.  Walker,  Dr.  S.  G.  Perry,  and 
Dr.  F.  A.  Remington. 

Dr.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  reported  the  program  for 
the  coming  season.  Dr.  Walker  also 
stated  that  the  Eclectic  Section  on  Orth- 
odontia would  begin  its  work  by  a  lecture 
on  October  29th  at  the  College  of  Oral 
and  Dental  Surgery,  the  lecturer  to  be 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Turner  of  Philadelphia. 
The  fee  for  the  course  will  be  twenty- 
five  dollars,  payable  in  advance,  although 
if  anyone  wishes  to  Join  the  section  and 
does  not  feel  able  to  pay  the  twenty-five 
dollars  at  once,  the  committee  will  be 
glad  to  arrange  for  the  payment  of  the 
same  in  parts. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent consists  of  Dr.  Wilbur  M.  Dailey, 
chairman.  Dr.  Martin  C.  Tracy,  secre- 
tary, Dr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  treasurer,  and 
Dr.  y.  H.  Jackson,  consultant. 

Dr.  Walker  then  moved  that  all  regu- 
lar business  except  the  election  of  mem- 
ber.? be  passed,  and  the  meeting  proceed 


at  once  with  the  reading  of  the  paper  of 
the  evening. 
Motion  carried. 

The  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Lowe  Young,  en- 
titled 'mrly  treatment  of  Malocclusion 
of  the  Teeth,"  was  then  read. 

[This  paper  was  printed  in  full  at 
page  397  of  the  April  issue  of  the  Cos- 
mos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Herbert  A.  Pullen,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Dr.  Young  stated  at  the  beginning 
of  his  paper  that  the  reason  why  he  chose 
"Early  Treatment  of  Malocclusion"  as 
his  topic  was  because  so  many  parents 
were  advised  by  the  general  practitioner 
to  defer  treatment  of  their  children  until 
all  the  permanent  teeth  were  erupted. 
In  other  words.  Dr.  Young  wished  to 
point  out  a  reason  why  such  advice  should 
be  discontinued,  and  to  present  a  phase 
of  prophylactic  or  preventive  treatment, 
as  it  were,  whereby  it  will  be  appar- 
ent that  treatment  instituted  before  the 
eruption  of  any  of  the  permanent  teeth 
will  be  finished  by  the  time  the  perma- 
nent teeth  fully  erupt,  operations  for  the 
correction  of  malocclusion  being  con- 
cluded at  an  age  when  the  old-school 
operator  was  just  beginning. 

Whether  or  not  the  general  practi- 
tioner of  dentistry  ever  practices  ortho- 
dontia, it  is  essential  for  his  reputa- 
tion, his  dignity,  and  his  keeping  abreast 
of  the  times  that  he  should  be  acquunted 
with  the  diagnosis  of  malocclusion,  in 
order  that  he  may  give  advice  as  to  the 
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proper  time  of  treatment,  and  give  his 
patients  service  commensurate  with  the 
fee  which  he  chains  for  consultation  and 
advice. 

It  is  evident  that  many  practitioners 
of  dentistry  still  cling  to  the  older  teach- 
ings and  advice  which  seemed  to  them 
to  be  reaaonable  from  the  standpoint 
from  which  orthodontia  was  viewed  in 
past  years. 

For  ten  years  the  "new  school"  spe- 
cialists have  been  presenting  a  new  view- 
point, which,  although  clear  to  the  more 
observing  minds,  is  still  somewhat  vague 
and  obscure  to  the  superficial  student  of 
orthodontia. 

It  is  related  of  a  certain  traveler  in  the 
Swiss  Alps,  who  was  staying  at  an  inn 
located  on  a  roonntain-top  commanding 
a  view  of  the  surrounding  monntain 
scenery — which  is  noted  for  its  magnifi- 
cence— that  one  morning  as  he  was  gaz- 
ing in  rapture  at  the  beautiful  scenerj- 
he  was  accosted  by  three  ultra-fashion- 
able women,  armed  with  their  Baed- 
eckers;  one  of  the  three  asked  him 
if  he  oonld  tell  them  where  the  grand 
view  which  was  described  in  the  guide- 
book could  be  seen.  The  traveler,  sur- 
prised at  their  lack  of  observation,  re- 
plied, "Madam,  there  is  no  view  here  ; 
the  grand  view  is  on  Broadway,  Picadilly. 
and  the  Champs  Elys^s." 

It  is  not  that  the  vagaries  of  orthodon- 
tia are  bo  self-evident  that  they  need  no 
studious  thought,  but  they  are  being 
gradually  unraveled,  and  it  is  for  us  to 
observe  the  progress  of  today  as  it  is 
pictured  to  us  in  such  a  presentation  as 
we  have  had  this  evening. 

Today  the  phase  of  the  subject  which 
the  essayist  has  treated  is  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  of  the  specialist — 
the  topic  is  valuable  and  timely;  tomor- 
row we  will  be  reaching  forward  into  new 
unexplored  fields  of  research,  which  may 
depend  for  their  exploration  upon  the 
thought  of  today  and  yesterday.  There- 
fore the  thought  of  yesterday,  today,  and 
tomorrow  must  all  be  carefully  followed, 
in  order  that  our  deductions  may  be 
made  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  past 
and  present  theories  and  facts,  made  to 


harmonize  with  the  truth  as  it  is  discov- 
ered day  by  day  and  year  by  year. 

What  I  shall  say,  in  the  way  of  em- 
phasis only,  of  Dr.  Young's  valuable  es- 
say will  be  along  certain  lines  of  thought 
suggested  by  the  essayist,  viz,  the  lack 
of  development  of  the  dental  arches  in 
malocclusion^  and  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  Hawley  method  of  arch  pre- 
determination in  the  artificial  develop- 
ment of  these  dental  arches. 

In  almost  every  case  of  malocclusion 
it  is  primarily  noticed  that  the  dental 
or  alveolo-dental  arches  are  too  small  for 
the  teeth,  which  in  consequence  crowd  to- 
gether and  overlap  in  their  efforts  to  at- 
tain full  eruption.  In  other  words,  the 
full-sized  teeth  erupt  into  insufficiently 
developed  alveolar  arches,  the  d^ree  of 
abnormal  or  arrested  development  varv- 
ing  from  the  overlapping  of  a  single  in- 
cisor to  the  most  pronounced  lack  of 
development  of  the  dental  arch,  in  which  , 
the  teeth  are  all  inside  of  their  line  of 
occlusion,  and  in  labial,  lingual,  torsal 
and  other  forms  of  malocclusion. 

To  illustrate.  Fig.  1  [identical  with 
"Fig.  IG"  of  illustrations  to  Dr.  Pullen's 
article  in  Cosmos,  December  1908,  "The 
Import  of  Certain  Etiological  Factors  in 
Treatment  in  Orthodontia,"  p.  1311]. 
The  cast  at  the  bottom  of  the  slide  shows 
a  deciduous  arch  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
with  the  normal  development  proportion- 
ate to  this  tender  age ;  the  cast  above  it 
exhibits  an  undeveloped  upper  arch  of  a 
ten-year-old  child,  the  arrest  of  develop- 
ment being  noticeable  in  every  portion 
of  it.  By  macroscopic  comparison,  the 
arch  of  the  ten-year-old  child  is  hardly 
developed  to  any  larger  proportions  than 
that  of  the  four-year-old  child,  therefore 
we  might  say  that  not  only  has  the  arcb 
nf  the  ten-year-old  remained  undeveloped  . 
since  the  age  of  four,  but  even  earlier, 
at  a  time  when  serious  disturbances  of 
inherent  or  allied  functions  may  have  ^ 
caused  such  abnormal  or  arrested  devel- 
opment. 

In  their  ultimate  position  all  nn-  j 
enipted  permanent  teeth  are  in  normallv  ; 
developed  dental  and  alveolar  arches,  ar- 
ranged in  accordance  with  the  ideal  of 
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normal  occlusion;  normal  occlusion  is 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  developmental 
processes  in  the  dental  and  maxillary 
arches,  but  if  the  alveolo-dental  arch 
does  not  develop  normally,  but  becomes 
arrested  in  growth  at  any  early  period  of 
childhood,  normal  occlusion  may  never  be 
attained. 

Malpositions  of  the  teeth,  in  general, 
are  but  objective  symptoms  of  abnor- 
mal development  of  the  alveolo-maxillary 
arches  as  a  whole,  consequently  the  early 
treatment  of  malocclusion  resolves  itself 
into  the  artificial  development  of  the 
dento-alveolar  and  maxillary  arches. 

If,  in  the  mouth  of  the  child,  we  are 
assisting  in  the  development  of  the  den- 
to-alveolar arch  and  thereby  the  under- 
lying maxillary  arch^  we  are  not  atraighi- 
ening  crooked  teeth,  but  we  are  perform- 
ing  preventive  or  corrective  orthopedic 
operations ;  we  operate  upon  the  bony 
processes  in  which  the  teeth  are  em- 
bedded and  stimulate  them  to  such  in- 
creased growth  and  development  along 
normal  lines  that  not  only  will  there  be 
room  for  the  eruption  of  all  of  the  per- 
manent teeth,  but  the  dental  arches  will 
be  normally  related,  the  floor  of  the  nose 
developed,  and  the  whole  surrounding  in- 
ternal and  external  structures  of  the  face 
will  share  in  the  normal  processes  of 
growth  initiated  by  snch  treatment. 

A  number  of  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  treatment  of  deciduous  malocclusions 
was  begun,  and  the  progress  in  the  de- 
tails of  this  treatment  has  been  made 
along  four  distinct  lines: 

First,  the  time  when  treatment  should 
be  begun  has  somewhat  definitely  ar- 
ranged itself.  Since  the  roots  of  the  de- 
ciduous molars  inclose  the  crowns  of  the 
permanent  bicuspids,  any  lateral  pres- 
sure in  expansion  of  the  deciduous  arch 
is  transferred  to  the  permanent  bicuspids, 
and  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  be- 
gin operations  some  little  time  before 
the  loosening  of  the  deciduous  molars 

{ireparatory  to  their  shedding,  or  else  the 
ooseness  or  absence  of  these  deciduous 
teeth  will  render  ineffectual  any  attempts 
at  arch  expansion  until  the  eruption  of 
the  bicuspids,  some  time  later. 

Second,  the  extent  of  the  exptmsion  of 


the  partially  deciduous  arch  can  be  some- 
what accurately  gaged  by  the  Hawley 
method  of  arch  predetermination. 

Third,  the  appliances  used  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  deciduous  arches  have 
been  scientifically  adapted  for  the  treat- 
ment of  small  children,  so  that  the  great- 
est degree  of  efficiency  with  the  least 
amount  of  discomfort  is  obtained. 

Fourth,  the  features  of  retention  of  the 
deciduous  arch  have  been  carefully  stud- 
ied, with  the  result  that  stable  retaining 
appliances  can  now  be  adjusted  in  nearly 
all  cases  which  have  been  taken  up  be- 
fore the  deciduous  molars  have  begun 
to  loosen  preparatory  to  shedding. 

Fig.  2  ["Fig.  23"  in  December  Cosmos, 
p.  1315]  illustrates  a  case  of  arrested  de- 
velopment of  the  upper  arch  of  a  child 
in  whose  mouth  the  deciduons  canines 
and  molars  are  still  intact  wd  firm  in 
their  positions,  and  capable  of  offering 
considerable  resistance  to  an  appliance 
for  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  arch,  and 
of  carrying  with  them  the  crowns  of  the 
permanent  bicuspids  and  surrounding  al- 
veolar structures.  Although  the  perma- 
nent central  incisors  and  first  molars 
have  erupted,  as  far  as  development  is 
concerned  it  is  still  a  deciduous  arch,  and 
the  Hawley  diagram  for  a  0.39  central 
indicates  that  considerable  anterior  and 
posterior  expansion  is  necessary  at  this 
time  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  develop- 
ment for  the  accommodation  of  the  per- 
manent teeth  yet  to  erupt. 

The  result  of  treatment  according  to 
these  indications  is  exhibited  in  the  cast 
in  Fig.  3  \ihid.,  "Fig.  24,"  p.  1315], 
in  which  the  extent  of  development 
is  measured  by  the  diagram  of  the  pre- 
determined arch.  Further  development 
of  this  arch  may  be  safely  intrusted 
to  nature,  provided  that  the  amount  of 
development  already  obtained  is  efTect- 
ually  retained  as  long  as  possible  before 
the  eruption  of  the  permanent  canines 
and  bicuspids.  The  appliances  used  in 
this  case  were  the  plain  expansion  arch 
supported  by  molar  clamp  bands,  using 
T  ligatures  upon  the  deciduous  molars 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  gums. 

The  retention  of  this  upper  arch  after 
the  expansion  is  shown  in  Fig.  4  {ibid.. 
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''Fig.  25"  p.  1316],  the  deciduous  teetli  carried  out  with  the  lower  dental  arch 
being  need  as  reaiBtaace  tor  the  retain-  in  this  case,  and  there  is  every  reason 
ing  appliance  until  such  time  as  the    for  believing  that  the  remaining  nn- 


Fio.  fi. 


absorption  of  their  roots  rendered  them 
unfit  for  the  purpose.  The  retaining  ap- 
pliance is  in  effect  a  lingual  arch,  con- 


erupted  permanent  teeth  will  erupt  nor- 
mally in  large  and  well-formed  arches. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  yet  see  the  prac- 


FiB.  6. 


structed  of  iridio-platinuni,  soldered  to 
four  plain  bands,  located  at  such  parts 
of  the  dental  arch  as  will  best  support  it. 
Similar  treatment  and  retention  was 


ticability  of  the  Hawley  diagram  in  cases 
of  this  kind.   Tou  may  think  that  your 

expert  eye  and  your  good  judgment  will 
tell  you  when  you  have  expanded  enough. 
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If  80,  then  your  experience  and  mine  teeth,  and  the  result  of  the  anterior  ei- 
may  differ,  for  you  will  see  by  the  next  pansion  is  seen  in  the  cast  in  Fig.  6.  Two 
figure  that  the  comparative  uniformity    years  later,  the  canines  began  to  erupt 


Fig.  7. 


of  the  arch  deceives  the  eye  somewhat  in  labial  occlusion.  Fig.  7,  having  insuffi- 
in  respect  to  the  amount  of  expansion  re-  cient  space  in  the  arch,  and  requiring 
quired.  appliances  to  again  be  placed  in  position 
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The  cast  shown  in  Fig.  5  represents 
an  undeveloped  upper  arch  of  a  seven- 
year-old  child.  As  this  case  was  treated 
before  the  Hawley  diagrams  were  in  use, 
it  was  considered  unnecessary  to  expand 
much  in  the  region  of  the  deciduous 


for  increased  expansion  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  canines. 

The  Hawley  diagram  which  should 
have  been  used  for  this  case  is  shown 
in  Fig.  8.  being  that  selected  for  a  0.34 
central  incisor. 
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Another  case  of  still  greater  impor- 
tance, being  a  distal  occlusion  of  the 
lower  arch  (class  II,  division  1,  Angle), 
is  shown  in  three  stages  in  Figs.  9,  10, 
and  11  ["Figs.  26,  27,  and  28."  December 
Cosmos,  p.  1317],  the  model  in  the  first 
figure  representing  the  case  before  treat- 
ment; in  the  next,  when  the  treatment 
was  supposed  to  be  completed,  while  the 
last  figure  represents  the  case  after  the 
indications  of  the  Hawley  diagrams  were 
carried  out  in  the  still  further  treatment 
which  was  found  necessary. 

Treatment  was  inaugurated  by  first  ex- 
panding the  dental  arches,  opening  up 
spaces  in  the  upper  arch  for  the  perma- 
nent laterals,  and  in  the  lower  for  the 
permanent  canines.  When  this  treat- 
ment had  progressed  sufficiently  far,  in- 
termaxillary elastics  were  applied  from 
hooks  upon  the  upper  expansion  arch  to 
the  distal  ends  of  tubes  upon  the  lower 
molar  clamp  bands,  in  order  to  shift 
the  occlusion  from  distal  to  normal. 

After  eight  months'  time  had  been  con- 
f!umed  in  these  operations  by  proceeding 
slowly  and  gradually  in  order  to  simu- 
late a  natural  derelopmental  process,  the 
conditions  in  the  two  arches  appeared  as 
in  the  model  in  Fig.  10  [ibid..  "Fig. 
27"],  when,  from  diagrammatic  measure- 
ments taken  at  that  time  with  the  Hawley 
charts,  it  was  found  necessary  to  still 
further  expand  both  arches,  the  final  re- 
sult in  occlusion  being  seen  in  the  model 
in  Fig.  11  [ibid..  "Fig.  28"]. 

The  Hawley  diagram  for  a  0.39  incisor 
called  for  an  arch  the  size  of  which,  in 
comparison  to  that  which  was  first  ob- 
tained, may  be  seen  by  a  studv  of  the 
superimposed  diagrams  in  Fig.  13  [ibid.. 
"Fig.  29"],  the  cast  at  the  left  represent- 
ing the  first  result,  and  that  at  the  right 
the  final  result  of  arch  expansion  to  coin- 
cide with  the  diagram.  Especially  in  the 
molar  region  the  lateral  development  at 
the  end  of  the  first  stage  of  treatment  did 
not  seem  to  be  proportionate  to  that  pro- 
duced in  the  anterior  part  of  the  arch. 

The  expansion  of  the  lower  arch  was 
carried  out  without  measurement,  fol- 
lowing the  upper  arch  as  a  guide  in  the 
extent  of  expansion  to  be  accomplished. 

Figs.  13.  14.  and  15  [ibid..  "Figs.  30, 


31,  and  32"]  illustrate  in  the  lower  arch 
the  same  three  stages  of  progress  as  were 
gained  in  the  upper  arch. 

The  scientific  value  of  this  method  ot 
arch  predetermination  could  not  be  bet- 
ter illustrated  than  in  this  ease,  where, 
in  all  probability,  the  great  amount  of 
expansion  indicated  by  the  diagram 
would  not  have  been  carried  out  without 
such  a  prwletermination  of  the  normal 
sized  arch  for  the  case. 

The  before-and-after-treatment  pro- 
file pictures  were  taken  eighteen  montiis 
apart.  Figs.  16  and  17  [ibid.,  "Fig?.  35 
and  3G"],  and  the  development  of  the 
middle  as  well  as  the  lower  third  of  the 
face  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  stimulus  to 
normal  growth  resulting  from  the  treat- 
ment described. 

The  front  view  of  the  face  before  and 
after  treatment  is  shown  in  Figs.  IS  and 
19  [ibid.,  "Figs.  33  and  34"]. 

Such  a  sequence  of  operations  as  were 
performed  upon  this  seven-year-old  bov 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
in  the  restoration  of  normal  functions 
and  growth  of  the  dental  and  maxillary 
arches  through  scientific  arch  expansion 
and  occlusal  restoration. 

There  is  but  one  chapter  more  to  be 
added  to  this  method  of  treatment,  and 
that  is  the  final  result  in  occlusion  when 
all  of  the  permanent  teeth  have  erupted, 
the  case  being  retained  in  the  meantime. 
A  few  years  more  and  such  final  results 
of  this  treatment  will  be  ready  for  pub- 
lication, but  already  the  indications  are 
that  that  is  the  ideal  treatment  of  mal- 
occlusion which  is  instituted  at  an  age 
when  the  dental  arch  is  undeveloped  and 
few,  if  any,  of  the  permanent  teeth  are 
erupted. 

Dr.  AiNSWORTH.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  this  paper  last  week,  and  have 
listened  to  it  this  evening  with  added 
pleasure  because  of  the  personal  equation 
which  has  entered  into  it.  I  find  much 
to  commend  and  very  little  to  take  ex- 
ception to. 

The  advantages  of  early  treatment  are 
so  self-evident  that  it  would  seem  to  per^ 
mit  of  very  little  argument — ^provided 
the  patient  is  a  tractable  one — and  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows:    (1)  Sim- 
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plicity  of  the  work.  (3)  Teeth  are  more 
easily  moved  into  position.  (3)  The 
roots,  developing  in  correct  relation,  are 
more  likely  to  retain  their  position  with- 
out the  wearing  of  retaining  appliances, 
with  the  consequent  less  liability  of  in- 
jury to  the  permanent  teeth.  (4)  The 
influence  upon  the  facial  development. 


other  teefh.  Why,  then,  should  we  delay 
its  proper  guidance  if  it  is  found  to  be 
out  of  position?  Does  not  the  old  adage, 
"A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  hold  true 
in  this  case? 

I  agree  with  the  essayist  that  the  first 
requirement  in  the  consideration  of  a  case 
is  a  perfect  set  of  study  models,  which 
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Again'?t  these  advantages  we  may  put 
lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
little  patient  and  consequent  difficul- 
ties in  handling  the  case,  with  the  some- 
what less  experience  in  devising  appli- 
ances applicable  to  the  deciduous  teeth. 

I  believe  it  is  pretty  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  first  or  principal  molar 
is  the  most  important  tooth  in  the  arch, 
and  therefore  its  relation  to  its  oppo- 
nents is  of  equal  importance.  This  tooth 
seems  to  stand  as  the  buttress  to  the  den- 
tal arch,  the  tooth  which  in  large  meas- 
ure influences  the  positions  of  all  the 


can  only  be  obtained  from  plaster  im- 
pressions, to  which  we  may  constantly  re- 
fer. But  such  models  are  rarely  found; 
the  busy  man  hasn't  time  to  spend  on 
them  and  the  majority  do  not  know  how 
to  make  them,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
colleges  do  not  teacli  it  as  an  art.  I 
confess  that  the  temptation  to  the  busy 
man  to  take  his  impressions  in  compound 
is  very  great. 

I  am  deterred  from  accumulating  an 
intelligent  collection  of  models  through 
the  clifficulty  of  getting  such  models 
made,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  con- 
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vince  my  little  patients  that  plaster  is 
80  much  more  of  a  delicacy  than  model- 
ing compound. 

In  regard  to  extracting,  I  believe  the 


As  to  the  etiology,  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  the  arches  seems  to  be  on  the 
increase ;  it  seems  to  go  hand-in-hand 
with  an  abnormal  civilization,  if  von 


F]G.  2. 


cases  are  rare  indeed  where  it  does  not 
precipitate  a  greater  evil  than  it  cor- 
rects, excepting,  of  course,  where  there 
are  supemuraerary  teeth,  or  in  an  adult 


please;  the  farther  we  depart  from  tbe 

simple  life,  the  more  trouble  we  experi- 
ence physically.  May  we  not  eventually 
be  civilized  into  barbarism? 


Flo.  3. 


case  where  earlier  extraction  has  been 
resorted  to;  and  I  will  except  the  third 
molars,  as  I  believe  many  adult  mouths 
are  far  better  off  without  than  with  these 
teeth,  provided  all  the  other  molars  are 
present. 


In  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom5 
we  endeavor  to  breed  only  the  best;  no 
pain  or  expense  is  spared  to  develop  all 
that  nature  will  vouchsafe.  But  how  is 
it  with  the  human  race? 

The  child  is  bom.  that's  all.  It  is  con- 
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signed  to  the  nurse  and  the  bottle,  and 
development  begins,  but  not  under  nat- 
ural conditions.  The  nursing  at  the 
breast,  where  the  muscular  force  of  the 


more  natural  conditions,  in  return  there 
will  be  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the 
dental  arches  and  the  facial  development. 
I  have  been  called  upon  to  treat  a  great 


Fig.  4. 


tongue  is  exerted  directly  against  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  in  the  act  of  drawing 
the  sustenance,  is  dispensed  with,  and  in 
its  place  is  the  bottle  with  its  rubber 


many  cases  residing  at  a  distance;  this 
has  caused  me  to  give  much  study  to  the 
development  of  self-acting  or  automatic 
appliances,  which  would  require  less  con- 


Fio.  5. 


nipples,  so  arranged  that  the  child  has 
httle  to  do  other  than  swallow,  and  thus 
the  natural  conditions  which  go  to  de- 
velop the  arch,  broaden  the  nasal  seat, 
and  develop  the  adjacent  tissue  are  in- 
active.  When  children  are  reared  under 


stant  attention  than  thoi^e  ordinarily  in 
use,  and  as  these  appliances  are  particu- 
larly applicable  to  young  ca^es  I  will 
show  you  two  simple  ones  from  which  I 
have  derived  much  satisfaction. 

Probably  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
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of  malocclusion  require  a  spreading  of 
the  arch  as  a  preliminary  to  the  proper 
alignment  of  the  teeth,  and  the  picture 
now  on  the  screen  (Fig.  1,  p.  571)  il- 


teeth  outward  it  will  not  slide  down  the 
inclined  plane  presented  by  the  palatal 
surface  of  that  tooth;  for  should  this  oc- 
cur it  would  result  in  a  troublesome 


Fia.  a. 


lustrates  a  very  simple  appliance  for  auto- 
matically doing  that  work.  It  is  made  up 
of  bands  to  be  cemented  on,  usually  to  the 
first  bicuspids,  upper  or  lower,  as  the  case 
may  be,  with  a  palatal  wire  soldered  to 
it  of  a  length  suflicient  to  engage  all  the 


elongation  of  the  bicuspid  banded,  in- 
stead of  accomplishing  the  moving  of 
the  canine  out. 

To  the  buccal  side  of  these  bicuspid 
bands  are  soldered  small  vertical  tubes, 
to  receive  the  ends  of  a  16-gage  spring 


Fio.  7. 


teeth  to  be  moved  on  that  side.  If  in- 
tending to  spread  the  canines,  as  is  usu- 
ally necfssarv,  the  forward  end  of  this 
wire  must  be  turned  at  a  right  angle  and 
carried  well  up  under  the  gum  so  as  to 
engage  this  tooth  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  pres.«ure  is  applied  to  move  the 


wire,  so  bent  and  adjusted  as  to  apply 
pressure  to  widen  the  arch  when  sprung 
into  place.  When  properly  made  and  ad- 
justed tlie  only  attention  this  appliance 
requires  is  the  occasional  bending  of  the 
spring  wire  so  as  to  give  more  or  leas 
force,  as  may  be  desired.    You  under- 
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stand  that  this  spring  wire  is  readily 
taken  out  and  replaced. 

This  appliance  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  deciduous  teeth  for  widening  the 
arch,  and  also  readily  lends  itself  to  the 
addition  of  other  features,  such  as  lig- 
atures on  the  front  teeth  or  even  in- 
termaxillary elastics,  should  they  be  de- 
sired. 

The  next  picture  (Fig.  2)  shows  a  case 
where  this  appliance  was  put  on  Novem- 
ber 21st,  and  with  practically  no  atten- 
tion produced  the  change  as  shown  on 
March  Ist. 

The  next  picture  (Fig.  3)  is  anotiher 
case  as  it  appeared  March  1st  and  June 
18th,  with  the  appliance  on. 

Another  one,  where  we  have  an  in- 
standing  second  bicuspid  (Pig.  4) ;  the 
resistance  of  five  teeth  on  one  side  was 
placed  against  that  of  the  one  misplaced 
on  the  opposite,  with  the  result  shown  in 
the  next  picture  after  eight  weeks.  You 
will  observe  that  the  space  is  hardly  suf- 
ficient to  accommodate  the  tooth  when 
in  position ;  the  pressure  to  move  it  was 
therefore  considerable,  and  as  the  pa- 
tient was  away  at  school,  I  put  on  the 
little  palatal  wire  to  prevent  its  being 
carried  ton  far  when  it  should  have  pro- 


'J'he  next  case  presents  the  front  teeth 
badly  hooked  in,  the  canines  rotated, 
large  overbite,  and  occlusion  of  the  lower 
distal  to  normal.    (Fig.  5.)    A  sproad- 


KiG.  H. 


ing  appliance  was  put  on  February  9th  ; 
this  was  changed  to  the  ordinary  arch 
band  April  5th,  rotating  bands  put  on 
the  canines  April  30th — eight  visits — 
and  an  inclined-plane  appliance  put  on 


Fio.  9. 


gressed  sufficiently  to  throw  off  the  lat- 
eral pressure.  The  only  attention  re- 
quired was  to  bend  this  wire  off  a  bit 
now  and  then,  as  it  brought  up  against 
the  adjacent  teeth. 


July  12th  and  worn  a  year,  when  it  was 
removed  and  impressions  taken  for  the 
models  now  shown  (Fig.  6),  presenting 
about  as  perfect  an  occlusion  as  could 
be  desired. 
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The  next  case  presented  is  that  of  a  stick  by  the  dentist,  and  it  seems  hard  for 

boy  who  vas  soon  to  go  to  a  boarding-  him  to  give  up  these  old  ideas, 

school  at  a  distance,  where  it  would  be  I  now  show  some  lantern  slides, 

difficult  for  me  to  see  him.    Arch  of  Fig.  1  shows  the  casts  taken  of  a  child 

normal  width,  large  overbite,  lower  teeth  of  six  years  of  age.    I  wish  to  call  your 

occluding  distal  to  normal,  deciduous  attention  to  the  lack  of  developmental 

molars  just  giving  way  to  bicuspids  (Fig.  spaces,  particularly  in  the  lower  teeth. 

7).    An  inclined-plane  appliance  was  .\t  that  age  there  should  be  considerable 

made  and  adjusted,  as  you  see  (Fig.  8),  development  of  the  arches,  and  yet  many 

on  January  7th ;  the  next  visit  was  on  of  the  members  of  the  dental  profession, 

July  8th,  and  the  appliance  was  removed  looking  at  these  easts,  exclaim,  ^TVhat  a 

on  October  3d,  and  impressions  taken  beautiful  occlusion,  and  what  a  perfect 

from  which  these  models  were  made,  set  of  teeth !"  which  is  perhaps  true 

showing  perfect  relation  and  occlusion,  enough,  but  does  not  give  any  intima- 

(Pig.  9.)  tion  of  the  incipient  malocclusion  which 

T)r.  Gonoii.  The  beauty  and  harmony  is  indicated  by  such  a  condition, 

of  perfect  or  normal  occlusion  of  the  The  essayist  spoke  of  the  ease  with 


FlQ.  1. 


teeth  is  appreciated  more  and  more  as  we  which  plaster  impressions  are  taken,  and 

come  to  realize  the  scope  of  orthodontia  Dr.  Ainsworth  in  discussing  that  sub- 

and  its  possibilities.    I  believe  that  it  ject  seemed  to  think  that  it  is  much 

would  be  of  great  benefit  to  dentists  in  easier  to  take  a  modeling  compound  im- 

this  country  if  this  subject  could  be  pression.   The  technique  of  teJdng  plas- 

brought  up  before  every  dental  society  ter  impressions  is  as  difficult  as  any  other 

in  the  United  States  every  six  months  operation  in  dentistry  that  requires  thor- 

for  the  next  five  years,  because  with  all  ough  study;  it  must  be  learned,  but  once 

that  has  been  said  on  this  subject  in  the  the  technique  is  acquired  I  should  think 

past  there  still  seems  to  be  a  tendency  anyone  would  prefer  to  take  a  plaster  im- 

on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  our  pression,  and  could  do  it  with  less  dis- 

profession  to  ignore  the  matter  of  or-  comfort  to  himself  and  to  the  patient 

thodontic  treatment  until  the  permanent  than  in  any  other  way.   When  ti^ng  a 

teeth  are  fully  erupted.  study  model,  I  have  been  frequently 

Time  and  again  we  see  mothers  who  asked  by  patients  to  take  it  in  plaster 

seem  to  have  better  sense  in  this  mat-  rather  than  in  modeling  compound, 
ter  than  their  dentists.   The  physician  or       Fig.  2  shows  plaster  casts  made  from 

the  rhinologist  calls  attention  to  the  ne-  plaster  impressions  taken   of  a  child 

eessity  for  early  treatment,  but  somehow  twenty-seven  months  old.  The  lower  aec- 

or  other  the  old  teachings  and  fallacies  ond  deciduous  molars,  as  you  see,  have 
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[>t  yet  erupted.  The  child  was  brought 
i  me  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months  to 


ee  what  could  be  done  to  prevent  the 
pace  closing  where  one  of  the  deeiduons 

FiQ.  3. 


antral  incisors  had  been  lost  throufrh  an 
iccident.    It  was  also  noticed  that  then; 


preparing  to  treat  the  case  now,  and  I 
wish  it  to  go  on  record  as  one  of  the 

2. 


earliest  cases  presented  for  treatment  in 
orthodontia.   It  is  interesting  because  it 

Fio.  4. 


shows  that  plaster  impressions  can  be 
made  from  even  small  children,  and  you 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


was  a  considerable  upper  protrusion,  due  all  know  that  if  I  had  taken  one  of  these 
to  the  nse  of  a  baby-comforter.    I  am    impressions  and  the  child  had  been  hurt 

VOL.  U.— 43 
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or  frightened,  I  could  not  easily  have 
secured  the  other.  It  was  an  easier  mat- 
ter to  get  the  second  impression  of  that 
baby's  teeth  than  it  was  to  get  the  first. 

One  of  the  most  striking  effects  of  de- 
layed treatment  is  shown  in  Figs.  3  and 


FiQ.  7. 


4.  The  casts  shown  in  Fig.  3  were  made 
from  impressions  taken  when  the  pa- 
tient was  between  ten  and  eleven  years 
of  age.  At  that  time  only  one  of  the  de- 
ciduous'  molars  had  been  lost,  and  the 
left  lateral  incisor  was  the  only  tooth  in 
the  upper  arch  which  was  in  lingual  oc- 


FiG.  0. 


elusion.  A  little  over  three  years  later 
the  child's  mother  began  to  lose  con- 
lidence  in  the  wisdom  of  her  dentist's 
advice,  namely,  that  nature  would  cor- 
rect it,  and  again  came  to  me,  when  I 
took  impressions  and  made  the  casts 
shown  in  Fig.  4. 

It  will  be  seen  that  instead  of  one  tooth 
in  lingual  occlusion  on  the  upper  arch, 
there  are  now  four,  one  of  them,  the 
upper  left  first  molar,  having  been  in 
normal  occlusion  when  the  previous  im- 
pressions were  taken,  and  the  remarkable 
thing  about  this  tooth  being  forced  lin- 


gually  is  that  the  upper  arch  was  ac- 
tually narrowed  thirteen  one-hundredths 
of  an  inch.    (See  Figs.  5  and  6.) 

We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  about 
"arrest  of  development,"  but  I  believe 
this  is  the  first  case  reported  showing  that 


Fig.  8. 


the  upper  arch  can  and  does  sometime? 
contract. 

Here  is  a  case  where  the  width  of  the 
arch  has  actually  diminished  during  the 
very  years  in  which  the  child's  most  rapid 
growth  and  physical  development  were 
taking  place.* 


Fio.  10. 


Tliis  next  case  is  one  that  shows  how 
rapidly  the  teeth  travel,  if  the  space 

where  a  tooth  has  been  lost  is  not  pre-  j 

served.    The  cast  in  Fig.  T  was  taken  j 

just  six  months  before  the  cast  in  Fig.  j 

8.    The  tooth  was  considerably  decayed,  I 

and  the  dentist  said  it  could  not  be  saved.  ! 

The  bicuspids  had  already  tipped  back  j 

somewhat  on  account  of  the  loss  of  con-  ! 
tour  of  the  molar;  with  such  a  good  start 


*Since  this  discussion  the  author  has  beei 
able  to  secure  casts  of  another  ease  in  -mhiA 
the  same  contraction  took  place. 
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they  traveled  very  rapidly  after  the  roots 
of  the  molar  were  removed. 

Fig.  9  shows  the  casta  of  a  caae  in 
which  the  malocclusion  vas  directly  due 
to  the  extraction  of  the  lower  right  first 
molar,  and  Fig.  10  shows  the  restoration 
of  the  space  and  the  establishment  of 
normal  occlusion. 

In  regard  to  Dr.  Ainsworth's  remarks 
that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  adjust  ap- 
pliances for  these  young  children,  I 
would  say  that  I  should  very  much  pre- 
fer young  children  to  older  ones.  We 
have  much  less  trouble  with  patients 
from  five  to  eight  or  nine  years,  and  they 
are  much  easier  to  treat  for  the  correction 
of  malocclusion  at  that  age  than  when 
they  8ie  older.  They  do  not  mind  the 
appearance  of  the  appliances  so  much, 
the  soft  tissues  tolerate  them  better,  and 
the  teeth  themselves  move  with  little  or 
no  soreness. 

Dr.  Dailey.  The  subject  of  the  paper 
presented  tonight  by  Dr.  Young  is  one 
that  I  have  had  in  mind  for  many  years. 
I  have  expressed  my  views  in  a  paper  en- 
titled "Malocclusion  of  the  Deciduous 
Teeth,"  which  I  read  before  the  Odon- 
tological  Society  in  1905.  I .  therein 
stated  that  development,  or  rather  lack 
of  development,  would  affect  the  occlu- 
sion of  the  permanent  teeth.  I  also  found 
that  malocclusion  of  the  deciduous  teeth 
is  not  confined  to  one  arch,  but  I  have 
seen  it  in  both,  not  only  on  one  side  but 
on  bol^,  and  I  claimed  that  malocclusion 
exists  in  the  same  proportion  in  the  de- 
ciduous teeth  as  in  the  permanent  ones. 
The  reason  why  this  is  not  observed  is 
that  malocclusion  is  not  so  noticeable  in 
the  deciduous  as  in  the  permanent  teeth. 
This  is  due  to  the  shortness  of  the  crown 
of  the  tooth  and  to  the  cusps  of  the  oc- 
cluding planes  not  being  so  well  defined. 

The  operator  who  tries  to  solve  the 
problem  of  malocclusion  must  first  as- 
certain the  cause ;  if  you  have  failed  with 
cases  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 
you  might  determine  that  you  have 
waited  too  long  before  you  attempted  a 
correction.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  if  we  delay  corrective 
methods  until  after  seven  years  the  apices 
of  the  deciduous  molars  have  started  to 


decalcify.  Therefore  the  period  during 
which  development  should  take  place  ia 
from  three  and  one-half  to  seven  years, 
before  the  decalcification  of  the  decidu- 
ous roots  begins.  If  you  do  not  start 
your  correction  at  that  period  of  devel- 
opment, which  nature  has  clearly  indi- 
cated, how  can  you  be  confident  that  if 
you  wait  until  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year 
you  can  reproduce  the  proper  bone  de- 
velopment that  nature  intended? 

Dr.  Young  called  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  mtdposition  of  a 
single  tooth  is  a  mark  of  malocclusion. 
With  all  the  deciduous  teeth  in  the  arch 
we  are  able  to  judge  very  closely  the 
position  of  the  permanent  teeth ;  if  we  are 
uncertain,  we  can  be  greatly  assisted  by 
an  X-ray  photograph. 

Dr.  Ottolengui.  I  had  not  brought 
any  slides  with  me,  but  when  I  saw  ray 
dear  old  friend  and  preceptor  Dr.  Kings- 
ley  here,  I  went  home  and  got  the  slides 
of  one  case  which  I  should  like  to  show 
you  as  the  result  of  the  teaching  I  re- 
ceived from  him,  and  of  the  teaching  I 
have  received  from  the  disciples  of  the 
Angle  school. 

All  the  pictures  shown  tonight  repre- 
sent an  argument  in  favor  of  early  inter- 
ference, and  yet  unfortunately  this  new 
era  is  only  dawning,  and  as  Dr.  Pullen 
has  said,  i  t  will  require  a  number  of  years 
for  us  to  have  any  abundance  of  material 
with  which  to  show  finished  results.  For 
that  reason  I  think  that  what  I  show  will 
be  of  particular  interest. 

This  slide  (Fig.  1)  is  a  case  of  class 
II,  division  1,  of  the  Angle  classification, 
and.  as  the  dentition  would  indicate,  one 
of  an  exceedingly  young  age.  You  see 
in  the  upper  jaw  only  the  permanent 
central  incisors  and  the  first  molars.  In 
the  lower  we  have  the  four  incisors,  and 
the  first  molars  are  just  peeping  through ; 
but  this  little  child  is  suffering  from  a 
lack  of  development,  and  whereas  from 
the  stage  of  her  dentition  she  should  be 
seven  or  eight,  she  was  really  ten  when 
these  models  were  taken. 

This  slide  (Fig.  2)  shows  the  case 
after  treatment. 

This  slide  [exhibiting]  shows  the  pro- 
file Iwfore  treatment,  and  this  [exhibit- 
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ing]  the  profile  after  treatment,  which 
occupied  nine  weeks.  [Photcw  cannot  be 
published.] 

I  wish  to  Bpeak  of  the  model  that  Dr. 
Gongh  showed,  where  he  put  the  teeth 


treated  only  nine  weeks  was  that  at  the 
end  of  the  eight  weeks  the  parents  noti- 
fied me  that  they  were  going  to  leave 
town.  This  case  was  primarily  to  be 
treated  according  to  Dr.  Angle's  teach- 


FlG.  1. 


in  normal  occlusion,  and  yet  stilt  had  an 
undeveloped  chin ;  he  said  that  if  the  case 
had  been  treated  earlier,  the  result  would 
have  been  better.  I  called  your  attention 
to  the  narrowed  condition  and  the 
abraded  surfaces  of  the  upper  canines. 


ing,  but  when  I  found  the  readiness  with 
which  this  mandible  moved  forward,  and 
that  the  child  was  going  to  leave  me,  I 
conceived  the  possibility  of  utilizing  a 
retaining  device  for  continued  treat- 
ment.  A  device  was  made  with  the  in- 


FiG.  2. 


and  the  abraded  labial  surfaces  of  the 
lower  canines,  which  show  the  mandible 
was  imprisoned  so  that  it  could  not  come 
forward  and  take  its  proper  position  in 
mesio'distal  relation.  As  soon  as  the 
upper  arch  was  widened,  the  jaw  natur- 
ally came  forward  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent.   The  reason  why  this  case  was 


tention  of  retaining  all  that  had  been  i 
gained,  while  intermaxillary  force  could  ! 
be  continued — my  idea  being  that  with  ■ 
intermaxillary  force  it  would  be  much  I 
more  comfortable  for  the  child  to  bite 
forward.  While  the  picture  shows  her 
normal  comfortable  bite  nine  weeks  after  ^ 
the  first  treatment,  nevertheless  she  could 
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place  her  mandible  back  into  distal  oc- 
clasion.  I  cannot  show  you  slides  at  the 
present  time,  as  she  has  only  returned 
from  Europe  this  week.  She  still  has 
her  deciduous  molars,  and  the  appliances 
that  were  put  on  fourteen  months  ago, 
and  now  she  cannot  move  the  jaw  dis- 
tally.  It  is  too  deep  a  subject  to  discuss 
j  tonight,  whether  there  has  been  an  elon- 
I  gation  of  the  ramijs,  or  of  the  entire 
numdible,  or  a  change  in  the  glenoid 
region ;  but  that  child  cannot  now  more 
the  lower  teeth  into  distal  occlusion.  So 
that  by  early  interference  and  continued 
intermaxillary  force  we  have  accom- 
plished this  change  by  following  Dr. 
Kingslev's  old  recommendation  to  "jump 
the  bite." 

Dr.  V.  H.  Jackson.  I  should  like  to 
say  quite  a  little  regarding  this  paper,  for 
it  is  a  subject  which  we  all  appreciate, 
and  which  is  very  opportune.  I  brought 
models,  and  expected  to  show  a  consider- 
able number  of  slides  this  evening,  but 
cannot  do  so  as  the  hour  is  very  late. 

We  orthodontists  have  educated  the 
public  up  to  the  present,  giving  our  best 
thoughts,  and  we  are  here  this  evening 
to  compare  notes  and  show  results  of 
early  treatment  in  moving  the  teeth  and 
to  point  out  further  plans  that  will  serve 
our  patients  by  our  advising  early  inter- 
ference in  moving  the  teeth,  in  the  same 
way  as  we  should  begin  early  in  changing 
the  shape  of  a  plant,  while  the  fiber  is 
still  tender  and  can  easily  be  trained  into 
shape.  In  doing  this,  however,  we  do  not 
always  follow  nature's  exact  plan  with  the 
individual  or  the  plant. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  agree  with  the 
essayist,  that  "early  interference"  is  es- 
sential, and  that  the  general  practitioner 
and  the  parents  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  advantages  which  the  child  derives 
from  being  operated  upon,  if  necessary, 
for  early  correction  of  malposed  teeth, 
even  though  in  some  cases  heredity  and 
natural  tendencies  may  have  to  be  over- 
come and  resisted  by  long  retention  of 
the  teeth. 

The  early  regulation  of  the  teeth  was 
encouraged  by  Kingsley  and  by  others. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  American 
Dental  Association  in  1890  (see  Trans- 


actions, page  201),  I  stated  that  "It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  each  tooth 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  a  correct 
position  in  the  circle  of  the  arch  while 

erupting  (or  as  soon  thereafter  as  prac- 
ticable) in  order  to  promote  the  proper 
development  of  the  jaws,  for  the  teeth 
next  to  be  erupted  are  thus  more  likely 
to  do  so  in  tiieir  proper  position  and 
order." 

The  essayist  states  that  "By  the  time 
the  permanent  lateral  incisors  begin  to 
erupt,  the  curve  in  the  arch  line  between 

the  mesial  surfaces  of  the  canines  should 
be  as  great  as  the  combined  width  of  the 
four  incisors,"  When  there  is  insuffi- 
cient room  for  the  proper  eruption  of  the 
incisors,  the  method  of  assisting  nature 
will  consist  in  increasing  the  distance  be- 
tween the  canines  by  expanding  the  arch 
laterally  to  make  room  for  them,  which 
interests  us  especially.  In  my  writings 
I  have  described  the  methods  I  employ 
for  this  purpose. 

See  Fig.  1,  a  and  b.  Miss  D.,  age 
six  years.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  space 
between  the  upper  deciduous  canines  is 
insufficient  for  the  normal  eruption  of 
the  permanent  incisors.  The  deciduous 
incisors  are  being  held  closely  together  by 
the  right  and  left  canines — that  is,  the 
arch  is  too  narrow,  there  being  insuf- 
ficient space  between  the  canines  for  the 
eruption  of  the  permanent  incisors.  The 
anterior  part  of  the  upper  arch  is  nar- 
rower laterally  than  the  lower  arch,  'so 
that  the  front  teeth  of  the  lower  arch 
describe  a  larger  circle,  and  when  in  oc- 
clusion rest  behind  the  upper  deciduous 
canines,  causing  the  upper  incisors  to 
protrude  considerably  in  front  of  the 
lower  incisors.  Their  position  requires 
that  the  upper  arch  be  expanded  laterally 
in  the  region  of  the  upper  canines,  and 
the  lower  arch  moved  forward  to  bring 
about  a  good  occlusion,  in  that  manner 
equalizing  the  arches. 

Fig.  1,  A.  shows  the  form  of  the  device 
employed  for  expanding  the  upper  arch. 
The  appliance  is  made  with  a  base  wire 
following  the  palatal  curve,  crossing  the 
arch  opposite  the  distal  surface  of  the 
first  permanent  molars;  the  arms  or 
ends  of  the  base  wire  are  bent  forward 
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and  soldered  to  the  anchorage  of  the  ap- 
pliance, or  to  the  partial  clasps  and 
spring-clasp  attachments,  wheh  pass  over 
the  second  deciduous  molars.  Additional 
anchorage  is  gained  in  some  cases  by  ex- 
tending a  wire  clasp  from  the  distal  part 
of  the  anchorage  portion  of  the  appliance 


ward  about  once  a  week.  This  (gradually 
expanded  the  arch — that  is,  increased 
the  distance  between  the  canines  and  con- 
sequently increased  the  distance  between 
the  right  and  left  molars. 

Fig.  1,  B.  shows  the  lower  arch  and  an 
appliance  in  position. 


FlQ.  1. 


around  each  of  the  first  permanent 
molars. 

A  collar  with  a  lingual  lug  is  cemented 
to  each  of  the  deciduous  canines,  and  a 
finger  spring  is  extended  forward  from 
the  anchorage  portion  of  the  appliance 
on  each  side  of  the  arch^  and  passes  un- 
derneath the  lug  on  the  collar;  force  for 
laterally  expanding  the  anterior  part  of 
the  arch  was  secured  by  bending  the  arms 
and  the  anchorage  portion  a  little  out- 


The  lower  incisors  were  moved  outward 
by  finger  springs  extending  forward  on 
either  side  from  the  anchorage  portion 
and  crossing  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
arch. 

The  free  ends  of  these  finger  spring? 
were  supported  by  a  collar  with  a  lingual 
lug  cemented  to  one  of  the  central  in- 
cisors. 

Force  should  be  applied  gradually,  al- 
ways using  the  pencil  tracing,  never  bend- 
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ing  aDv  of  the  springs  on  mere  calcula-  are  sure  to  close  in  front  of  the  upper 
tion.  incisors,  bringing  about  a  prognathous 


Fic.  2. 


Some  other  reasons  for  the  early  regu-  condition ;  the  longer  they  are  allowed  to 
lation  of  the  teeth  should  be  mentioned  remain  in  this  position,  the  more  prog- 
here.  If  the  lower  lip  is  resting  against    nathous  the  mandible  will  appear. 


FlQ.  3. 


the  edge  of  the  upper  incisors,  or  back 
of  them,  the  progressive  protrusion  of 
the  upper  teeth  is  certain.  Again,  if  the 
ecl^  of  the  lower  incisors  rests  on  the 
edge  of  the  upper  incisors  when  in  oc- 
clusion, the  lower  incisors  sooner  or  later 


When  there  is  insufficient  space  in  the 
dental  arch  for  the  permanent  teeth  to 
take  a  normal  position  in  their  eruption, 
it  is  always  important  that  the  arches 

should  be  expanded  ;  the  movement  must 
be  gradual,  for  at  this  time  the  jaws  are 
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in  their  developmental  stage;  gradual  ex- 
pansion stimulates  and  encourages  the 
development  of  the  bony  parts  desired. 
The  force  applied  in  the  expansion  at 
the  same  time  increases  the  size  of  the 
nasal  openings,  permitting  more  free 
nasal  breathing,  which  is  equally  im- 
portant. The  expansion  of  the  arch  at 
this  time  ia  less  likely  to  tip  the  teeth 
from  their  natural  angle  than  when  ex- 
pansion is  undertaken  later  in  life,  as 
gradual  force  brings  about  the  necessary 


47  mm.  In  order  to  facilitate  mastica- 
tion, a  palatal  vulcanite  plate  vas  in- 
serted, as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  was  so 
shaped  as  to  afford  good  occlosion  with 
the  lower  teeth. 

In  order  to  expand  the  lower  arch,  a 
removable  appliance  was  constructed  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  anchorage  por- 
tions were  connected  by  a  lingual  base 
wire,  the  ends  of  the  base  wire  were 
soldered  into  the  anchorage  portions  op- 
posite the  second  deciduous  molars,  and 


Fio.  4. 


change  in  tlie  size  of  the  arch  more  read- 
ily by  stimulating  its  development. 

Figs.  2,  3,  4,  and  5  illustrate  the 
case  of  Master  S.,  age  seven  years.  All 
the  deciduous  teeth  are  in  position  ex- 
cepting the  four  incisors.  The  upper 
arch  was  very  large ;  the  lower  arch  was 
much  contracted,  all  the  teeth  of  the 
lower  arch  closed  entirely  inside  the 
circle  of  the  upper  arch.  There  was  so 
much  difference  in  the  size  of  the  arches 
that  there  was  no  occlusion  of  any  of  the 
lower  teeth  with  the  upper,  rendering  it 
impossible  for  the  patient  to  masticate 
his  food.  The  child  was  anemic  and 
nervous,  his  case  being  a  very  extreme 
one.  The  lateral  measurement  between 
the  first  permanent  molars  of  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  lower  arch  was  32  mm., 
while  the  lateral  measurement  between 
the  first  molars  of  the  upper  arch  was 


finger  springs  were  arranged  e.vtending 
forward  to  move  the  incisors  and  canines 
outward.  Gradual  force  was  applied 
which  moved  the  teeth  and  at  the  same 
time  stimulated  normal  development  of 
the  parts. 

Fig.  5,  A  and  b,  illustrates  the  ex- 
panded lower  arch  in  comparison  with 
the  upper  arch  after  the  eruption  of  the 
permanent  teeth. 

The  lower  incisors  were  on  too  high 
a  plane  and  are  being  depressed  by  a 
])Iate-metal  shelf  passing  back  of  the 
upper  incisors.  The  shelf  is  soldered  to 
the  regulating  appliance,  which  is  re- 
movable. 

In  Figs.  6,  7.  8,  and  9,  taken  from  my 
book  on  Orthodontia,  the  relationships  of 
this  case  are  shown  diagrammatically. 

Tt  will  be  observed  that  the  lower  teeth 
have  not  been  tipped  outward  in  the  pro- 
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ss  of  expansion,  but  are  more  erect  than  of  Paris  in  taking  impressions  of  the 
flial.  teeth  of  a  child  two  years  and  ten  months 
When  a  child  is  at  rest  and  his  lips  old,  or  whether  he  would  prefer  corn- 
main  apart  at  all,  it  can  generally  be  pound.  I  have  taken  compound  impres- 
mcluded  that  he  is  breathing  through  aions  in  children  of  that  age  for  the 
K  mouthy  while  he  should  be  breathing  regulation  of  their  teeth,  without  dis- 


FiG.  5. 


through  the  nose  in  order  to  stimulate  comfort  to  them.  Imagine  what  it  would 

normal  nasal  and  maxillary  development,  mean  to  a  child  of  that  tender  age  and  to 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  essayist's  opin-  the  operator  to  struggle  with  plaster  of 

that  plaster  of  Paris  is  more  agree-  Paris.   I  recommend  that  plaster  impres- 

able  to  the  patient  than  modeling  com-  sions  of  the  teeth  be  taken  before  and 

pound  for  taking  impressions,  and  that  after  regulation  in  all  patients  of  suitable 

the  younger  the  patient,  the  more  likely  ages  and  temperaments;  but  for  the 

M  is  to  prefer  plaster  to  compound."   I  working  models  in  making  regulating  ap- 

wouldli^  to  ask  if  be  would  use  plaster  pliances,  I  prefer  to  take  careful  impres- 
TOL  u.— 44 
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FlO.  6. 


sions  with  modelinp  compound.  Of 
course  these  must  be  practically  exact. 


Oral  prophylaxiB  is  practiced  by  dental 
specialists  and  by  general  practitioners 
of  dentistry.  I  have  advocated  for  sev- 
eral years  that  the  general  practitioner 
should  be  thoroughly  qualified  to  diag- 
nose any  abnormal  condition  of  the 
mouth  and  the  dental  arches;  in  other 
words,  that  he  should  have  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  "orthopedia  of  the  face"  to 
at  least  properly  advise  a  child's  parents. 
I  like  the  term  "orthopedia  of  the  face" 
better  than  the  term  "oral  prophylaxis," 
as  applied  to  the  watching  and  mechan- 
ically stimulating  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  dental  arches  of  the  chibl. 
and  guiding  erupting  teeth  into  place; 
?ince  orthopedia  means  tlie  prevention  or 
correction  of  deformities,  while  prophy- 
laxis means  the  preservative  or  preventive 
tieatment  of  disease.  In  mv  opinion 
unless  the  meaning  of  the  word  prophy- 
laxis is  broadened,  it  does  not  appropri- 
ately apply  to  and  include  the  eruption 
of  the  ehilds  toeth,  their  movement,  or 
the  expansion  of  the  dental  arch. 

The  most  important  point  which  in  my 
opinion  the  essayist  has  brought  out  in 
his  paper  is  that  he  advocates  the  move- 
ment of  the  teeth  while  the  bones  are 
in  their  active  development;  but  both  the 
specialist  and  the  practitioner  should  be 
able  to  point  out  to  the  parents  the  dis- 
eased condition  that  is  causing  nialde- 
velopment. 

I  am  glad  that  the  essayist  avoids 
using  ligatures  on  deciduous  teeth,  as  in- 
jury to  the  gum  usually  causes  their  pre- 
mature resorption.  T  would  use  collars 
with  lugs,  spurs,  and  other  apparatus  as 
need  be,  which  would  not  injure  the  gum. 
See  the  illustrations. 

Dr.  Farrar.  I  have  been  much  inter- 
ested in  what  has  been  said  here  tonight. 
But  the  hour  is  late  and  there  has  been 
so  mucli  ground  covered  by  the  essayist 
and  others,  that  you  all  must  be  too  filled 
to  take  in  with  safety  much  more.  In- 
deed I  think  the  speakers  have  gone  over 
sufficient  territory  to  fill  six  evenings, 
con-equentlv  I  think  that  I  should  not 
talk  at  all.' 

You  know  that  it  is  not  wise  to  eat 
too  much  at  one  time,  nor  to  eat  much 
late  at  night.   There  is  also  such  a  thin" 
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as  taking  too  much  intellectual  food  at 
one  time;  the  eye  can  become  fatigued, 
and  the  ear  tire  of  hearing,  therefore  I 
ought  not  to  attempt  to  add  to  this  prob- 
able condition  at  this  late  hour.  Dr. 
Young's  lecture  was  not  only  interesting 
but  instructive.  If  I  be  allowed  to  say  it^ 
1  think  we  all  should  have  been  pleased 
if  Dr.  Young  had  shown  ub  in  pictures 
the  mechanisms  used ;  in  other  words,  if 
he  had  demonstrated  how  he  performed 
his  operations.  Dr.  Ainaworth  in  hi? 
remarks  gave  us  a  clear  presentation  of 
this  aspect;  but  to  go  tonight  over  even 
half  of  the  ground  covered  by  these  two 
gentlemen  and  others,  treating  it  in  de- 
tail, would  not  be  feasible. 

Dr.  Young.  Dr  Pullen  said  some  very 
nice  things,  hut  I  think  he  said  most  of 
them  because  I  am  larger  than  he  is.  I 
do  not  think  he  meant  half  of  them. 

Dr.  Ainsworth  spoke  of  the  number  of 
visits  which  I  did  not  bring  up  in  my 
paper.  That,  I  believe,  should  not  enter 
into  the  subject  at  all.  I  was  always 
taught  that  if  a  thing  is  worth  doing,  it 
is  worth  doing  well.  I  do  not  care  if  it 
takes  one  visit,  or  five  hundred;  if  I 
undertake  a  case,  I  count  on  doing  it  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  no  matter  how 
many  visits  it  takes.  Dr.  Ainsworth  finds 
it  difficult  to  induce  the  patients  to  come. 
I  believe  that  to  be  a  question  of  indi- 
vidualitv.  If  the  patient  comes  and  says, 
"Doctor,  I  can  only  come  to  you  so  and 
so  often,"  I  say,  '^Very  well,  then,  T 
cannot  treat  you.  If  I  am  to  treat  this 
case,  I  must  do  it  as  I  see  fit,  and  if  you 
do  not  want  me  to  do  it  you  must  get 
someone  else."  I  have  had  them  defer  a 
trip  to  Europe,  and  I  probably  hypno- 
tized them  into  believing  I  was  the  man 
to  do  the  work.  If  a  man  feels  confident 
that  he  can  make  an  appliance  and  lets 
the  patient  go  for  six  months,  as  Dr. 
Ainsworth  says  he  does,  and  obtains  the 
T^lt  desired,  I  have  no  objection  to  bis 
doing  so,  hut  I  should  not  think  of  treat- 
ing children  that  way.  It  is  too  much 
like  absent  treatment  for  me.  There  is 
too  much  at  stake  to  induce  me  to  take 
such  chances. 

Dr.  Ainsworth  also  spoke  of  the  busy 
men  not  being  able  to  take  the  proper  im- 


pressions. If  he  is  too  busy  to  do  that 
he  should  not  undertake  orthodontia.  He 
says  that  we  should  all  have  good  models, 
that  good  models  are  necessary;  then  it 
is  up  to  him  to  make  them,  and  to  let  the 
people  pay  for  it,  as  they  would  do  for 
any  other  service  rendered. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  absolutely 
perfect  reproductions  of  cases  of  mal- 
occlusion with  modeling  compound.  You 
can  get  something  approximating  the  ex- 
isting condition,  but  you  cannot  secure 
an  absolute  reproduction.  You  never 
hear  men  who  take  plaster  impressions 
apologize  for  their  models,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  do  anything  for  a 
human  being  that  we  must  apologize  for. 

Dr.  Gough  showed  something  of  in- 
terest to  me,  namely,  the  first  real  evi- 
dence that  I  have  ever  seen  of  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  dental  arch.  I  have  heard 
men  speak  of  the  arch  being  contracted, 
but  in  probably  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  these  men  did  not  mean  a  con- 
traction of  the  arch,  but  a  lack  of  de- 
velopment; Dr.  Gough  has  convincingly 
proved  that  there  was  really  a  contraction 
of  the  dental  arch. 

Dr.  Dailey  accused  me  of  saying  some- 
thing that  I  did  not  say.  As  I  under- 
stand him,  he  quoted  me  as  saying  that 
the  turn  of  a  single  tooth  did  not  indi- 
cate malocclusion.  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  said  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  bene- 
ficial or  advisable  to  rotate  maltumed  in- 
cisors of  the  deciduous  set. 

Dr.  Jackson  spoke  of  plaster  impres- 
sions for  very  young  children,  and  said 
that  I  made  the  assertion  that  the 
younger  the  children  the-more  likely  they 
are  to  take  to  plaster  than  to  compound. 
My  experience  has  been  that  if  I  at- 
tempt to  take  a  modeling  compound  im- 
pression from  a  very  young  child,  the 
heat  of  the  modeling  compound  will 
frighten  him.  Children  are  afraid  of  the 
heat;  they  are  not  used  to  it.  If  you  say 
to  the  child,  "I  am  going  to  mix  some 
nice  clean  plaster,  and  put  a  little  in 
your  mouth,"  and  explain  it  all  to  him 
beforehand,  and  get  him  interested  in 
what  you  are  doing,  you  wilf  have  no 
trouble,  and  when  you  remove  the  plaster 
from  the  mouth  you  have  something  that 
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you  can  rely  on  and  that  you  cannot  ob- 
tain otherwise. 

Dr.  AiNSwoRTH.  If  it  is  not  too  late. 
I  desire  to  be  correctly  understood  as  re- 
gards impressions  and  models.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  pictures  which  I  have 
shown  tonight  were  taken  from  models 
that  were  made  from  modeling  compound 
impressions,  but  they  were  taken  without 
the  remotest  thought  of  ever  making  use 
of  them  as  I  have  tonight. 

I  believe  most  sincerely  in  plaster  as 
the  materials  for  impressions,  for  with 
plaster  the  most  accurate  and  beautiful 
set  of  models  for  study  can  be  produced. 
I  always  construct  my  appliances  upon  a 
model  made  from  a  plaster  impression, 
only  using  compound  for  something  that 
I  consider  of  less  importance. 

The  beautiful  models  made  by  some 
of  Dr.  Angle's  graduates  have  been  a 
revelation  and  inspiration  to  me,  but  the 
time  required  to  make  them,  and  the 


difficulty  of  getting  anyone  else  to  do 
so,  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  busy  man. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Perry,  Dr.  Ainsworth  in 
the  last  of  his  models  showed  a  most  in- 
teresting case,  but  the  slide  as  shown  on 
the  screen  did  not  do  justice  to  the  case. 
He  has  with  him  the  actual  appliance 
that  was  used,  and  also  a  set  of  models  in 
plaster  which  show  that  case  far  more 
clearly  than  it  was  shown  on  the  screen. 
It  may  be  too  late  tonight  to  show  ihe 
appliance  and  the  casts,  but  I  hope  that 
some  of  the  members  will  see  how  beauti- 
fully that  case  was  done,  and  how  orig- 
inal and  interesting  and  effective  it  was. 
I  regret  that  Dr.  Ainsworth  did  not  dwell 
longer  on  the  details  of  that  case. 

Dr.  Walker  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  esjsayist  and  the  gentlemen  who  took 
part  in  the  di^eiission,  which  was  unani- 
mously carried. 

Adjourned. 

Herbert  L.  Wheeler^  Sec'y. 


Monthly  Meetliif^,  Kovemher  10O8. 


A  REGULAR  meeting  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  No- 
vember 10,  1908,  at  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  No.  17  West  Forty-third  st., 
New  York  city. 

The  president.  Dr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  oc- 
cupied the  chair,  and  called  the  meeting 
to  order. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting,  which  were  approved. 

Dr.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  presented  a  report,  in 
which  he  stated  that  it  was  the  desire  of 
the  society  to  increase  its  membership 
among  the  ethical  dentists  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  inasmuch  as  this  is  the 
local  branch  of  the  State  Society.  Dr. 
Walker  also  spoke  of  the  work  being 
done  in  the  new  Section  on  Orthodontia 


which  was  recently  formed  for  the  mem- 
bers. 

Incidents  of  Office  Pbactice. 

Dr.  James  F.  Hasbrouck.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  fatalities  under  nitrous  oxid 
gas  so  rarely  occur,  and  that  when  thev 
do  occur  the  details  given  out  in  refer- 
ence thereto  are  so  meager,  I  have  con- 
sidered it  a  duty  to  this  society  and  lo 
the  profession  at  large  to  report,  as  ac- 
curately as  I  can,  a  case  which  has  re- 
cently occurred  in  my  practice. 

Dr.  Hasbrouck  then  read  the  following 

REPORT  OF  A  FATALITY  UNDER  NITROUS 
OXID  ANESTHESIA. 

G.  Q.,  male,  age  fifty-seven,  presented 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  number  of 
teeth  extracted  under  nitrous  oxid  anes- 
thesia.   The  patient  gave  a  history  of 
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having  had  some  slight  heart  difficulty 
and  some  trouble  in  the  throat,  not 
yet  diagnosed,  which  necessitated  his  eat- 
ing soft  food.  On  examination  no  heart 
lesion  was  observed,  and  while  the  uvula 
and  pharynx  were  slightly  edematous, 
their  appearance  would  not  excite  com- 
ment. The  general  appearance  of  the 
patient  was  that  of  one  whose  vitality  had 
been  considerably  impaired. 

Nitrous  oxid  gas  was  administered  and 
the  operation  started,  and  after  the  re- 
moval of  a  few  teeth  the  gaa  was  read- 
ministered;  during  the  operation  follow- 
ing the  renewal  of  the  gas  the  patient  ap- 
parently collapsed.  Respiration  stopped, 
and  after  an  hour's  work,  using  artificial 
respiration  and  whiskey  and  strychnin 
widi  the  hypodermic,  to  which  there  was 
no  response  whatever,  an  examination 
was  made  with  the  help  of  another  phy- 
Biciau,  who  had  been  summoned,  and  it 
was  decided  to  give  up  the  patient.  Our 
diagnosis  as  to  the  cause  of  death  was 
asphyxia  from  acute  edema  of  the  larynx 
during  nitrous  oxid  anesthesia. 

Unfortunately  no  autopsy  was  held. 
It  will  always  be  a  queatifui  as  to  whether 
the  heart  or  the  respiration  stopped  first. 
I  did  not  attempt  to  listen  to  the  pa- 
tient's heart  until  after  an  hour's  work 
with  artificial  respiration,  and  all  our 
experience  and  experiments  have  shown 
that  the  respiration  invariably  stops  be- 
fore the  heart.  The  patient  may  have 
had  a  chronic  endocarditis,  and  death 
may  have  been  cansed  by  acute  dilata- 
tion, which  would  account  for  the  col- 
lapse and  lack  of  response  to  stimula- 
tion. I  know  that  we  pumped  air  into 
the  lungs,  because  I  held  the  epiglottis 
up  with  my  finger  and  could  hear  the  air 
rush  back  and  forth  as  the  chest  was 
compressed  end  allowed  to  expand. 

I  am  advancing  these  theories,  because 
I  am  unable  to  tell  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty what  killed  this  patient.  The  case 
mnst,  of  course,  go  down  as  a  fatality 
due  to  nitrous  oxid,  for  had  the  gas  not 
been  administered  and  had  the  operation 
not  been  performed,  the  patient  would 
probably  be  alive  today.  We  are  so  ac- 
cnstomed  to  giving  nitzous  oxid  in  cases 
where  organic  lesions  of  all  kinds  exist 
you  u. — (5 


that  it  is  considered  practically  innocu- 
ous, and  in  my  oflfice  record  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cases 
this  is  the  first  fatality  which  I  am  able 
to  report. 

Dr.  GoLDiNO.  I  used  to  give  nitrons 
oxid  until  I  had  a  peculiar  experienoe. 
I  shall  not  give  the  young  lady's  name ; 
her  father  was  president  of  one  of  our 
Georgia  railroads.  I  administered  to  her 
three  bagfuls  of  nitrous  oxid,  without  ef- 
fect. Her  mother  lao^d  and  said, ''Doc- 
tor, you  can't  get  Miss  Helen."  I  answered, 
"There  is  some  idiosyncrasy  here."  Some 
time  after  she  was  taken  to  the  Savannah 
Hospital  for  a  slight  operation.  She  had 
hardly  taken  over  three  to  five  inhala- 
tions before  she  was  dead.  She  was  ap- 
par^tly  sound  in  every  respect.  Subse- 
quently I  abandoned  ita  use  in  my  prac- 
tice. Some  time  after  her  death,  her 
motiier  was  in  my  ofBce  and  reminded  me 
of  my  remark,  saying:  "Oh,  doctor,  if 
we  had  only  taken  warning,  perhaps  she 
would  be  with  us  still !"  I  told  her  that 
that  was  something  no  one  could  foretell. 

Prof.  Edwin  T.  Dabby  of  Philadel- 
phia then  read  the  paper  of  the  evening, 
entitled  **Would  the  Medical  Degree  Add 
to  the  Professional  and  Social  Standing 
of  the  Dentist?" 

[This  paper  is  printed  at  page  643 
of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

• 

Discussion. 

Dr.  S.  Q.  Pebby.    Not  having  had 

an  opportunity  of  reading  Dr.  Darby's ' 
paper,  and  having  no  intimation  what- 
ever of  its  trend,  beyond  that  which 
would  naturally  come  to  me  from  long 
and  intimate  association  with  him  and 
from  such  profound  admiration  of  his 
ability  as  I  have  always  had  since  I 
was  a  student  with  him,  I  feel  hardly 
able  to  undertake  a  careful  discussion. 
Moreover,  I  do  not  think  the  paper  dis- 
cussible, because  it  is  so  logical  and  con- 
clusive that  there  is  in  it  no  question  to 
be  discussed.  Of  course,  from  a  man 
who  has  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  or 
more  in  teaching  in  a  great  university, 
and  who  "has  had  opportunity  from  prac- 
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tical  experience  and  teaching  to  note  all 
these  things,  it  would  only  be  expected 
that  he  should  bring  to  bear  the  most 
convincing  conclusions  that  could  be 
reached  by  any  of  us.  Dr.  Darby  ia 
surely  as  well,  if  not  better,  equipped  for 
a  paper  of  this  kind  than  any  man  I 
know  in  the  dental  profession.  A  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  continuous  work  of 
that  kind  is  an  achievement  that  must 
not  be  overlooked,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  no  escape  from  Dr.  Darby's 
final  conclusion. 

I  would  not  undertake  to  criticize  or 
discuss  critically  any  single  question,  in 
the  paper.  I  might  take  exception  to 
some  of  the  points,  but  it  would  he 
better  for  me  to  take  the  paper  as  a 
whole  and  say  that  it  is  unanswerable. 

I  believe,  as  far  as  social  relations  are 
concerned,  one's  position  in  the  outside 
world  depends  solely  upon  the  man  rather 
than  upon  the  institution  from  which  he 
comes,  or  upon  any  degree  which  he 
holds. 

Lincoln  said,  **you  can  fool  the  public 
for  a  little  while,  but  you  cannot  fool  it 
for  a  long  time."  The  public  is  unerring 
in  its  estimate  of  men,  in  my  judgment. 
It  can  see  through  you  as  if  you  were, 
not  a  piece  of  ordinary  window  glass, 
but  a  piece  of  fine  French  plate,  and  it 
takes  you  for  what  you  are — not  for  what 
you  think  you  are.  That  kind  of  esti- 
mate lies  at  the  foundation  of  many  suc- 
cessful practices.  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
eral manner  of  a  man  in  his  practice, 
his  treatment  of  patients,  the  sympathies 
or  the  firm  convictions  be  may  have,  and 
his  opportunities  for  broadening  culture, 
are  the  conditions  that  count  for  almost 
as  much  as  the  professional  training  he 
may  have  had. 

The  public  judges  a  man  by  those  con- 
ditions. It  really  cannot  judge  him  by 
his  professional  attainments.  A  man's 
professional  brethren  may  estimate  his 
professional  attainments,  but  the  public 
is  not  in  a  position  to  judge  so  know- 
ingly, BO  that  the  public's  estimate  of  a 
man  falls  outside  of  real  professional  at- 
tainments. The  refining  influences  that 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  us  in  onr  pro- 
fessional work  from  day  to  day  are  very 


potent.  There  is  no  calling  on  earth 
that  is  more  conducive  to  culture.  We  are 
called  to  attend  to  the  health  of  people 
of  all  ages.  We  see  them  at  their  best, 
and  are  not  depressed  by  the  dreadful 
conditions  of  fatal  disease,  so  that  we 
are  not  led  to  take  a  depressing  view  of 
human  life.  We  live  more  in  the  son- 
shine,  and  we  have  social  enjoyment 
with  our  patients.  We  are  glad  to  see 
them,  glad  to  see  the  little  children  come 
in  smiling,  as  well  as  persons  of  old  age, 
so  that  the  dental  office  for  the  most  part 
becomes  a  kind  of  school,  which  is  unlite 
any  other  school  that  can  be  named— a 
school  of  practical  experience.  We  get 
perhaps  a  more  refined  experience  than 
that  of  the  average  physician  or  average 
surgeon.  If  I  were  a  physician  I  thii^ 
I  should  be  overcome  with  discourage- 
ment over  the  dreadful  things  physicians 
have  to  see.  If  I  were  a  suigeon,  I  could 
not  have  the  steadiness  of  hand  to  do 
what  they  must  do. 

The  demands  made  upon  us  have  been 
such  as  to  call  into  play  the  use  of  onr 
hands  more  than  that  of  our  brains. 
Many  men  have  been  eminent  as  opera- 
tors because  of  their  being  so  skilful 
with  their  fingers  and  not  because  of 
any  specid  individusd  qualities,  with 
perhaps  very  narrow  culture — ^not  the 
culture  that  comes  from  contact  with 
educated  men  and  women. 

In  that  respect  our  profession  must 
always  be  a  little  different  from  those 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  because  the 
conditions  are  peculiar. 

As  to  the  influence  of  graduating  in 
medicine  and  holding  a  degree,  I  do  not 
quite  agree  with  Dr.  Darby  in  regard 
to  one  conclusion — that  the  public  does 
not  quite  know  and  does  not  quite  care 
whether  the  dentist  has  a  degree  or  cot 
I  think  the  public  at  large,  although  this 
statement  seems  to  be  paradoxical  to  the 
thought  to  which  I  have  just  given  ex- 
pression, the  unthinking  public  places  a 
higher  estimate  on  a  high  degree,  and 
a  man  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania can  go  anywhere  and  command  re- 
spect. I  think  the  medical  degree  is 
worth  striving  for.  If  I  had  a  youngster, 
I  should  start  him — if  he  were  to  be- 
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come  a  successor  of  mine  and  expected  to 
practice  my  profession — with  a  thorough 
education  in  the  English  branches,  the 
fundamental  and  auxiliary  branches.  I 
should  include  those  in  the  beginning, 
and  should  see  that  he  had  an  early 
enough  opportunity  to  be  benefited  by 
them;  then  I  shdiild  have  him  acquire 
a  degree  in  medicine,  feeling  that  during 
the  four  years  which  he  devoted  to  that 
purpose  he  would  be  learning  not  only 
medicine,  but  Tarious  other  things — ^be 
would  be  growing  into  the  habit  of  care- 
ful thought,  and  under  the  training  of 
trained  men  he  would  be  forming  a  habit 
of  correct  observation  that  would  well 
pay  him  for  the  work  of  those  four  years, 
because  of  that  very  application  of  habit 
and  thought. 

This  would  be  like  sending  a  boy  who 
wishes  to  pursue  a  non-professional  ca- 
reer to  one  of  the  great  universities.  If 
I  had  a  boy  who  wanted  to  take  up  a 
commercial  career  or  any  special  work 
among  the  activities  of  the  world,  I 
should  feel  inclined  to  send  him  to  Yale 
or  to  Harvard,  because  of  the  broadening 
influences  which  those  four  years  must 
e^rert,  although  I  realize  that  some  of  the 
influences  may  be  perverting.  I  have  a 
nephew  who  made  acquaintances  at  col- 
lege that  resulted  in  lasting  friendships 
for  life,  and  who  found  himself  under  in- 
fluences that  he  could  not  have  been  put 
under  in  any  other  way.  It  seemed 
sometimes  like  a  waste  of  effort  and  yet 
upon  dose  observation  and  thought  it 
was  not  Those  were  the  most  valuable 
four  years  of  his  life,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  broad  and  liberal  educa- 
tion for  his  future  in  the  commercial 
Ufe. 

In  the  same  way  the  time  spent  in 
taking  the  3aaedical  degree  would  be  well 
spent,  although  after  finishing,  the  grad- 
uate would  not  be  in  any  better  shape 
for  beginning  his  profession  of  dentistry ; 
he  would  have  to  exercise  his  hands  and 
to  train  his  mind  through  his  hands,  and 
do  work  from  instinct  and  intuition  as 
well  as  from  direct  training.  One  has 
sometimes  to  be  on  two  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  understand  how  it  is 
possible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 


there  must  be  an  advantage  in  taking 
the  degree  in  medicine. 

Now,  as  to  the  advantage  from  the 
professional  standpoint.  Say  what  we  • 
will  in  depreciating  it,  dentistry  is  one  of 
the  most  noble  and  altogether  respect- 
worthy  professions  that  has  ever  been 
evolved  by  man  in  his  efforts  toward  a 
higher  state.  I  would  not  put  any  other  . 
profession  before  it,  not  even  that  of 
the  ministry.  If  a  young  man  could 
take  up  the  study  of  dentistry  after  he  is 
fitted  to  begin  a  regular  medical  prac- 
tice in  a  general  way,  he  would  be  better 
equipped  for  dental  studies  than  if  he 
had  not  taken  the  medical  degree.  He 
would  command  the  respect  of  medical 
men  to  a  greater  extent,  and  would  stand 
better  before  the  community  at  large. 

Many  of  my  remarks  seem  contradic- 
tory, and  even  my  slight  criticism  of  Dr. 
Darby's  paper  will  perhaps  not  bear  an- 
alysis. I  would  rather  believe  in  the 
essayist  than  in  myself.  I  know  him 
better  than  he  knows  himself,  and  have 
not  only  the  greatest  admiration  for  him, 
but  also  the  greatest  love. 

[Turning  to  Dr.  Darby.]  I  not  only 
love  you  because  of  the  qualities  of  your 
heart,  but  also  for  that  sterling  quality 
which  you  possess  of  good  New  England 
common  sense. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Swift.  I  have  listened  with 
the  deepest  interest  and  profit  to  this 
most  able  paper  of  Professor  Darby. 
Like  Dr.  Perry,  I  have  not  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  reading  the  paper.  The  chairman 
of  your  Executive  Committee  requested 
me  some  few  days  ago  to  simply  express 
a  few  of  my  ideas  on  this  subject,  and  to 
save  time  I  have  written  down  the  few 
ideas  I  think  important  enough  to  read. 

I  believe  that  the  medical  degree  would 
add  to  the  professional  standing  of  the 
dentist  on  the  general  ground  that  a  den- 
tist who  has  earned  the  medical  degree 
will  always  be  looked  upon  by  patients 
and  the  community  as  one  who  possesses 
a  more  profound  knowledge  of  the  human 
system.  This  broader  knowledge  will  be 
considered  to  better  qualify  him  for  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  serious  and 
complicated  cases. 

Looking  at  the  question  from  the  den- 
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tist*8  viewpoint,  the  possession  of  the 
medical  degree  by  a  dentist  would  in  no 
way  insure  that  he  had  attained  the  tech- 
nique and  experience  which  would  con- 
stitnte  a  good  operator.  Still,  since  den- 
tistry is  a  collateral  branch  of  the  heal- 
ing art,  would  we  not  as  practitioners  be 
considered  better  equipped  by  the  ac- 
quirement of  that  general  knowledge 
which  the  earning  of  the  medical  degree 
should  give  one?  Not  that  this  knowl- 
edge should  be  employed  by  the  dentist 
in  directions  which  would  conflict  in  any 
unethical  manner  with  the  family  physi- 
cian^  but  the  fact  that  the  dentist 
possessed  the  medical  knowledge  would 
give  his  opinion  greater  weight  in  the 
minds  of  his  patients,  more  particularly 
in  complicated  cases.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  thitj  increased  knowledge  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  any  practitioner. 

^de  from  the  qu^tion  of  profes- 
sional standing,  I  have  always  felt  the 
need  of  that  broader  knowledge  and  have 
regretted  that  I  do  not  possess  it. 

Most  of  us,  I  think,  have  been  con- 
fronted with  our  lack  of  medical  knowl- 
edge in  complicated  cases,  as  we  have 
also  been  confounded  by  the  ignorance 
displayed  by  illustrious  medical  men 
who  were  totally  incompetent  in  conse- 
quence of  their  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
dental  side  of  certain  cases.  In  such 
cases  a  good  practical  dentist  possessing 
a  thorough  medical  knowledge  would 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  one  who 
did  not,  and  also  over  the  physician; 
many  unnecessary  operations  would  thus 
be  avoided,  and  the  patient  would  re- 
ceive infinitely  better  service. 

If  I  were  beginning  my  dental  educa- 
tion tomorrow  with  my  present  knowl- 
edge of  its  requirements,  I  should  most 
certainly  aim  for  the  medical  degree,  not 
alone  on  account  of  the  professional 
standing  which  it  imparts,  but  princi- 
pally on  account  of  the  wider  scope  of 
learning,  which  I  consider  would  be  of 
vast  importance,  particularly  if  one 
should  wish  to  undertake  scientific  re- 
search work. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Stockton.  The  gentlemen 
who  have  discussed  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Darby  have  evidently  heen  notified  to  do 


so.  I  was  simply  requested  when  I  came 
into  the  room  to  say  a  few  words.  Be- 
fore I  enter  upon  the  subject,  let  me  say, 
my  dear  Dr.  Perry,  that  you  have  not  a  j 
mtmopoly  on  the  love  for  Dr.  Darby.  A  j 
good  many  of  l^e  rest  of  ns  ^are  that 
love — I  doubt  whether  any  other  man 
would  have  brought  me  from  New  Jersey 
tonight — but  I  will  not  tell  you  about 
that  now;  I  am  going  to  reserve  that 
for  the  16th  of  January,  when  we  give 
the  dinner  to  Dr.  Darby. 

Many  of  you  complain,  perhaps,  at  not 
receiving  the  recognition  that  yon  think 
yon  are  entitled  to  because  yon  are  den- 
tists. Much  of  that  feeling  grows  out 
of  tradition  handed  down  from  years 
gone  by.  I  remember  very  well  in  my  j 
early  days  that  men  drifted  into  den- 
tistry because  iiiey  were  good  mechanics  i 
or  good  jewelera.  I  have  in  mind  a  man  ' 
who  graduated  from  fhe  blacksmith's 
shop  to  dentistry,  and  hung  out  his  sign 
as  "Jacob  Phillips,  dentist."  He  was  a 
blacksmith  for  thirty-five  years,  and 
thought,  because  of  his  ability  to  weld 
iron,  he  could  pull  teeth  out  and  put 
teeth  in.  From  such  and  similar  condi- 
tions a  prejudice  has  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  against  tiie  standing  of  den* 
tistry  as  a  profession.  They  never 
thought  of  Jacob  Phillips  as  a  profes- 
sional man,  and  that  view  has  come 
down,  prejudicing  the  community  against 
dentists  as  a  professional  body.  But  how 
different  conditions  are  today  from  what 
they  were  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  1  Then 
the  Jacob  Phillipses  could  cease  using 
the  anvil  or  weldmg  the  iron,  and  hang 
out  a  dentist's  sign  on  the  doorpost  or 
the  window  sill,  and  people  would  go  to 
them.  They  had  a  certain  following — 
their  personality,  perhaps,  brought  it. 
Today  that  is  impossible;  we  are  more  . 
entitled  to  recognition  because  of  the 
knowledge  required  to  practice  our  call- 
ing. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  it  is  to 
become  a  dentist  today.  You  must  have 
the  knowledge  that  a  graduate  of  the 
high  school  possesses  before  you  can  rai- 
ter  the  college  door.  You  must  pass 
three  years  of  time  in  the  college,  and  i 
then  come  before  an  examining  board,  ' 
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rboee  questions  aie  such  that  it  is  a  won- 
ler  to  me,  not  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
BFodnct  of  the  colleges  haa  been  tarned 
jtnm,  as  has  been  the  case  lately  in  New 
fersey,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  states, 
Init  that  more  of  them  are  not  turned 
iown.  The  examining  hoards  of  today 
tre  taking  a  higher  stand  and  making 
better  dentists  of  those  vbo  enter  our 
ran^  and  we  are  therefore  more  justly 
nttitled  to  the  recognition  we  all  desire, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  any  yonng 
man  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  en- 
tering our  profession  should  not  re- 
ceiTe  the  professional  recognition  that  is 
due  to  any  professional  man. 

I  would  combine,  as  Dr.  Perry  has 
intimated,  the  D.D.S.  and  the  M.D. 
It  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  we 
tould  do  ibis.   Our  colleges  and  our  ex- 
amining boards  are  gradually  rendering 
the  position  of  the  young  man  who  en- 
ters dentistry  folly  equfd  to  that  of  the 
medical  man.   As  you  look  over  the  list 
of  studies  you  will  find  very  little  dif- 
ference between  the  two  departments,  ex- 
cepting the  practice  of  medicine  and 
gjuecology,  whose  place  is  taken  by  other 
studies  in  the  dental  course.  The  course 
of  study  today  of  the  dental  student  is 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  medical  man. 
I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  you  will  be 
recognized  as  you  think  you  ought  to  be, 
but  that  will  never  be  until  you  do  just 
what  Dr.  Darby  has  said  and  Dr.  Perry 
las  emphasized.  It  depends  not  so  much 
on  what  degree  or  how  many  degrees  you 
have;  in  the  community  in  which  you 
hye  you  will  be  recognized  as  the  man 
yon  are.    You  may  have  ever  so  skilful 
a  hand  or  trained  intellect,  but  if  your 
Bioral  life  in  the  oommunity  is  not  such 
as  to  commend  you,  yon  will  be  wanting, 
and  be  found  wanting  by  that  community. 
The  people  know  what  they  want,  and 
tiiey  are  going  to  have  it,  a  fact  which  we 
have  just  had  demonstrated  in  our  elec- 
tion. The  people  know  what  they  want, 
and  yon  cannot  long  fool  them. 

If  you  have  the  right  view  of  life  you 
vill  be  socoessful.  Tour  time  for  study 
tnd  education  is  before  you  are  thrown 
into  the  vortex  of  busineM.  If  that 
period  is  allowed  to  pass,  and  you  enter 


the  profession  without  it,  the  recognition 
you  expect  will  be  withheld.  The  un- 
educated man  and  dentist  goes  out  into 
the  world,  and  finds  himself  alone.  If 
such  men  go  out  into  the  world  and  are 
not  recognized,  it  is  their  own  fault. 

The  great  want  of  the  dental  profes- 
sion today  is  a  higher  education  of  those 
about  to  enter  its  doors. 

Dr.  WzLLUJC  Jartie.  It  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  meet  witii  this 
society  again  after  an  absence  of  some 
months,  more  especially  as  my  friend 
Dr.  Darby  is  with  us.  An  evening  with 
him  is  like  a  benediction — I  always  feel 
so  much  better  for  it.  A  paper  like  the 
one  which  he  has  presented  tonight  is  just 
what  you  might  expect  from  a  man  who 
has  spent  the  greater  part  of  bis  life  in 
teaching  young  men  not  only  bow  to  en- 
ter but  how  to  carry  on  the  practice  of 
.dentistry,  and  he  is  certainly  eminently 
'fitted  to  present  the  question. 

The  discussion  has  taken  perhaps  a 
wider  range  than  the  title  of  the  paper 
would  indicate — a  greater  range  in  the 
direction  of  what  course  would  best  fit 
the  dentist  for  practicing  his  profession. 
The  title  of  the  paper  is  'TVould  the 
Medical  Degree  Add  to  the  Professional 
and  Social  Standing  of  the  Dentist?" 

I  have  always  fdt  that  any  degree  a 
man  may  have  is  an  indication  that  he 
must  have  done  what  was  necessary  to 
procure  fhat  degree.  The  medical  de- 
gree signifies  most  positively  that  its 
holder  has  had  a  thorough  medical  edu- 
cation, and  that  of  course  is  not  what 
the  D.D.S.  alone  indicates.  The  M.D. 
shows  something  more^  and  the  firet  im- 
pression of  the  public  would  naturally  be 
that  the  man  who  has  an  M.D.  degree 
has  an  education  such  as  the  man  who 
has  only  the  degree  of  D.D.S  does  not 
have. 

It  requires  a  higher  preliminary  educa- 
tion to  enter  the  medical  school  than  to 
enter  the  dental  school.  At  present  it 
requires  four  years'  study  in  the  medical 
sclu>ol  to  obtain  the  degree,  and  only 
three  years  in  the  dental  school,  and  to 
that  extent  I  think  the  M.D.  has  a  better 
standing  in  the  community  than  one  hav- 
ing only  the  degree  of  D.D.S.   I  might 
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qualify  that  and  say  that  the  profession 
of  medicine  has  a  higher  standing  in  the 
community  thafi  that  of  dentistry,  and  I 
Tould  reiterate  what  has  been  said  by  the 
gentlemen  who  preceded  me  in  regard  to 
the  standing  oi  the  individual,  namely, 
that  it  depends  entirely  upon  that  indi- 
Tidual,  upon  what  his  attainments  are, 
and  what  qualification  he  may  possess, 
and  upon  his  general  character  and  con- 
duct. 

When  I  retired  from  dentistry  some 
two  years  ago,  I  received  a  large  number 
of  letters  from  my  old-time  patients, 
most  of  them  r^retting  that  I  was  re- 
tiring from  practice,  some  of  them  ob- 
jecting most  seriously  to  it,  and  many  re- 
questing that  I  might  continue  with  a 
few  patients.  In  all  my  experience  I 
hare  never  felt  nor  been  made  to  feel 
in  the  least  denee  that  I  was  at  a  dis- 
advantage sociuly  on  account  of  being 
a  dentist  rather  than  a  physician. 

I  would  say  again  that  the  dental  pro- 
fession is  made  up  of  units;  the  unit 
is  each,  man  that  is  practicing,  and  the 
profession  as  a  whole  is  just  what 
each  man  as  an  individual  helps  to 
make  it.  As  we  advance  individually 
in  culture,  in  education,  in  refinement, 
and  good  conduct^  so  the  dental  pro- 
fession as  a  whole  will  be  lifted  as 
high  as  any  profession  can  be,  or  as 
any  number  of  men  in  any  community 
can  be.  There  is  no  reason  why  den- 
tistry should  not  stand  equal  with  Law, 
or  medicine,  or  divinity.  The  dental 
-profession  is  young,  but  it  is  advancing 
rapidly.  In  1895,  1  think,  I  received  the 
greatest  shock  professionally  that  I  ever 
felt  in  my  life.  It  was  upon  receiving 
the  examination  papers  of  perhaps  one 
hundred  graduates  in  dentistry.  I  did 
not  suppose  that  it  was  possible  for  men 
such  as  had  written  those  papers  to  be 
graduated  from  any  school  where  any  in- 
telligence was  required.  The  papers 
showed  a  lack  of  intelligence  and  a  lack 
of  education,  so  much  so  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  turn  down  sixty  per 
cent,  of  those  men,  although  the  examin- 
ing board  in  this  state  wanted  to  be  as 
lenient  as  possible.  It  was  the  first  year 
in  which  the  law  in  this  state  was  put  in 


operation,  and  not  wishing  to  educe  any 
further  opposition,  we  made  the  examina- 
tion as  easy  as  possible ;  yet  it  was  neces- 
sary to  torn  down  about  sixty  per  cent 
of  tliose  men.  That  was  only  thirteen 
years  ago.  I  have  been  oit  the  board 
three  or  four  years,  but  the  change  since 
then  has  been  simply  marvelous,  so  that 
perhaps  not  more  than  four  or  Atc  per 
cent,  in  some  of  the  examinations  failed. 
The  character  of  the  men  and  their  edu- 
cational acquirements  have  changed  ab- 
solntely.  I  only  mention  that  to  give  en- 
couragement as  to  the  prepress  that  is 
being  made  in  the  edncatitmal  condition 
of  the  men  entering  the  profession. 

Quite  a  little  has  been  said  as  to  what 
is  best  for  the  dentist  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion. I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  ar- 
rived yet  at  the  very  best  curriculum  to 
turn  out  Uie  best  dentists,  whether  the 
dentist  should  be  expected  or  required  to 
go  through  a  medical  curriculum,  and 
afterward  a  dental  one,  or  whether  there 
should  not  be  a  combination  of  the  two, 
so  arranged  that  it  shall  not  take  six 
years  of  a  man's  time  after  entering  the 
medical  school  before  he  could  expect  to 
support  himself.  Could  there  not  be  a 
curriculum  arranged  so  that  in  four  years 
a  man  should  have  all  the  knowledge  of 
medicine  that  would  be  required  to  prac- 
tice dentistry  intelligently,  and  yet  have 
a  fair  time  for  the  practice  as  well  as  the 
study  of  dentistry,  before  he  is  turned 
loose  upon  the  commimity  ? 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  ulti- 
mately that  will  be  the  result,  and  it  wQl 
mean  that  ihe  plain  simple  dental  school 
will  either  have  to  close  its  doors  or  con- 
nect itself  with  some  university  where 
the  number  of  professors  is  so  large  and 
the  outfit  is  of  such  a  character  that  an 
education  of  that  kind  can  be  given.  It 
is  offered  now  at  some  of  the  universities, 
but  in  general  I  think  we  will  have  to 
modify  the  curriculum  in  order  to  obtain 
au  ideal  course  of  instruction  for  den- 
tists. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Ehein.  I  feel  rather  pe- 
culiar this  evening,  inasmuch  as  in  com- 
ing here  I  did  not  expect  that  our  dear 
friend,  Professor  Darby,  was  going  to 
take  the  article  which  I  presented  this 
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fiummer  before  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation as  a  sort  of  text  for  the  paper 
he  read  to  us  tonight. 

After  listening  to  the  discussion  of  the 
men  who  preceded  me,  I  feel  that  each 
one  of  them  in  tnm  echoed  practically 
the  sentiments  that  are  expressed  in  the 
paper,  and  that  they  all  seemed  to  feel 
that  this  was  demanded  of  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  deep  affection  for  the  es- 
sayist of  the  evening,  although  they  oc- 
cupy an  implacable  position  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  question  which  he  has 
presented  to  us.  It  is  somewhat  amusing 
to  listen  to  the  discussion  which  purports 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  paper,  and  yet 
each  speaker  has  taken  an  absolutely  op- 
posite standpoint.  I  know  that  it  is  hard 
to  disagree  with  anything  Professor 
Darby  might  say.  It  is  always  difiBcult 
to  disagree  with  our  friends  on  any  ques- 
tion, and  I  want  to  confine  myself  per- 
tinently to  two  or  three  of  the  points  that 
the  essayist  brought  up,  and  which  I 
think  are  germane  to  the  question. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  the 
question  of  the  degree  as  a  degree  should 
hsre  any  bearing  upon  the  subject  at  all. 
The  degree  is  simply  something  that 
an  individual  has  earned  after  having 
passed  an  e:xamination  to  testify  that  he 
has  a  certain  knowledge  on  certain  sub- 
jects, and  has  reached  the  stage  when  the 
faculty  under  which  he  has  studied  be- 
lieve him  to  possess  that  knowledge. 

In  the  years  of  my  practice  I  have 
come  in  close  contact  with  many  mem- 
bers of  the  dental  profession  who  have 
not  had  the  degree  of  M.D.,  but  who 
have  acquired  this  self-same  knowledge, 
oftentimes  at  a  much  greater  cost,  as  far 
as  labor  is  concerned,  than  if  they  had 
acqnired  it  at  an  institution.  This 
makes  no  difference  in  the  individual 
standing  or  ability  of  these  men  as  com- 
pared with  those  who  have  the  degree, 
and  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
it  is  the  knowledge  that  is  supposed  to  go 
with  the  degree  of  M.D.  that  we  ought  to 
consider. 

I  think  too  much  stress  is  being  placed 
upon  the  question  of  personal  standing 
as  far  as  vie  relationship  of  the  dentist 


to  the  public  at  large  is  concerned.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  everything  that 
has  been  said,  that  this  relationship  rests 
with  the  individual;  but  the  individual 
is  not  a  lawyer  nor  a  medical  man  nor  a 
dentist  because  of  that  position,  or  be- 
cause he  is  liked  for  his  social  qualities, 
or  because  he  has  a  fine  singing  voice,  or 
other  qualities  that  may  endear  him  so- 
cially. He  is  made  much  of  as  a  profes- 
sional man  and  is  much  thought  of,  by 
the  evidence  of  his  skill  and  ability  as  a 
professional  man,  and  in  no  other  way 
can  he  leave  any  enduring  mark  aa  a 
professional  man.  Other  attributes  may 
add  to  his  status  as  a  man,  but  his  pro- 
fessional ability  is  the  one  tiling  that  will 
be  considered  by  the  public  that  goes  to 
him,  and  to  whom  he  caters. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  dis- 
cussion to  underestimate  tiie  value  of 
dentistry,  and  agaiast  that  tendency  I 
desire  to  raise  my  voice.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  man  who  uses  his  best  endeavors 
to  alleviate  the  dying  moments  of  an  in- 
dividual, to  make  his  last  illness  less 
painful,  is  as  great  an  ally  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  tiie  health  or  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  human  race  as  that  specialist 
in  medicine  who  uses  his  energy  and  his 
ability  to  keep  healthy  the  human  body ; 
in  other  words,  to  defend  the  human  body 
against  the  attacks  of  disease,  which  is 
the  province  of  tiie  dentist.  No  greater 
one  exists  among  all  the  specialists  of 
medicine.  We  may  listen  until  dooms- 
day to  arguments  that  we  are  not  prac- 
ticing a  specialty  of  medicine,  and  yet 
we  are  simply  grasping  or  running  after 
an  ignis  fatuus.  How  is  it  possible  to 
practice  on  a  part  of  the  body  and  ignore 
the  whole?  We  know  that  the  practice 
of  medicine  covers  the  entire  r^ge  of 
the  human  economy,  and  we  are  devoting 
our  attention  to  one  portion  of  it.  lyoes 
it  require  one  moment's  argument  to 
think  or  to  say  that  a  broad  knowledge  of 
that  entire  human  economy  is  an  aid  to 
the  man  who  devotes  his  lifetime  to  a 
part  of  the  human  economy?  If  he  ac- 
quires that  knowledge  his  position  must 
be  better,  inasmuch  as  he  is  better  able 
to  give  his  services  intelligently.  In  that 
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respect  I  protest  against  tmderTaluing 
our  position  as  it  should  be  and  aa  it  will 
be  in  the  future. 

The  essayist  made  the  sBsertion  that 
iJE  such  a  condition  as  I  advocated  in  m; 
paper  existed  it  would  debar  from  en- 
trance to  the  college  many  men  who  now 
enter.  I  can  only  say.  Debar  those  men, 
then,  because  they  are  the  members  of 
the  freshman  class  that  should  have  been 
turned  away.  Those  are  the  men  whom 
we  do  not  want  in  dentistry.  In  other 
words,  if  we  were  to  put  onreelves  on 
the  plane  on  which,  as  I  hare  so  often 
maintained,  we  ought  to  stand  rightfully 
— the  peers  of  any  medical  men — then 
those  who  enter  dental  colleges  would 
not  be  men  who  enter  because  their  quali- 
fications will  not  admit  them  to  the 
medical  colleges.  They  would  be  of  the 
same  quality  and.of  the  same  high  grade, 
and  tmless  we  raise  the  status  of  den- 
tistry to  that  high  position,  we  do  just 
what  Professor  Darby  said  tonight — ^we 
open  our  doors  to  men  whom  the  medical 
colleges  refuse  to  educate;  and  that  is 
exactly  where  our  great  fault  lies  today. 
[Applause.] 

Professor  Barby  mentioned  in  criti- 
cism my  remark  about  a  twelve  months' 
curriculum  in  the  effort  to  give  flus 
knowledge  in  the  regular  curriculum  of 
the  dentist  of  the  future.  I  am  glad  that 
he  brought  up  that  question,  because  I 
consider  the  fact  that  the  colleges,  den- 
tal and  medical,  close  their  doois  against 
the  student  for  four  or  five  or  say  only 
three  months  in  the  year,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  crimes  in  educational  matters 
that  exists  at  the  present  day.  It  is  all 
right  for  the  young  boy,  before  he  reaches 
the  age  of  professional  education,  to  have 
a  summer  vacation  of  that  duration. 
Stop  and  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
young  man  who  has  passed  through  high 
school  or  college  and  goes  out  into  the 
commercial  world,  or  into  any  other  sta- 
tion of  life  in  which  he  is  commencing  to 
educate  himself  for  his  future  career. 
Does  he  have  a  four  or  five  months'  va- 
cation ?  The  idea  of  four  or  five  months' 
vacations  was  never  meant  for  the 
benefit  of  the  student.  That  is  the  first 
great  error.  It  has  been  established  be- 


cause it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  a 
teacher  to  teach  twelve  months  in  the 
year,  and  consequentiy  the  student  has  to 
lie  idle  all  the  balance  of  that  time,  at  an 
age  when  it  is  not  neceasaiy,  when  in  no 
other  career  is  he  idle  for  that  length  of 
time ;  for  that  reason  I  say  that  this  regu- 
lation in  the  education  of  the  young  man 
who  has  finished  his  fundamental  educa- 
tion is  a  crime  against  him.  We  speak 
about  taking  too  much  time  to  educate 
a  dentist,  and  yet  we  cut  out  a  quarter 
of  each  vear  of  his  educational  period. 
We  do  it  because  no  teacher  can  atuid  the 
strain  of  traching  twelve  montlu  in  the 
year.  Knowing  that,  we  should  find  a 
solution  of  this  problem  from  a  different 
standpoint,  and  it  is  in  reference  to  that 
solution  iiat  I  presented  the  paper  in 
question.  There  are  two  different  wa^ 
of  solving  that  problem.  The  simplest 
IB  tiiat  there  should  be  two  professors' for 
the  same  position  in  the  colleges.  This 
is  not  a  new  problem.  The  same  problem 
confronted  every  hospital  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  is  how  it  was  met :  The 
surgeon,  when  he  reached  a  position  of 
prominence,  was  envious  and  wanted  to 
hold  it,  but  he  could  not  do  so  because 
his  physical  condition  would  not  permit 
tt^  and  as  a  result  he  leaves  duty  at  a 
certain  ^time,  and  another  man  takes  his 
place.  This  is  one  way  of  solving  the 
problepi  in  professional  education. 

Present  conditions  are  favorable 
enough  for  a  truly  medical  education, 
but  my  suggestion  was  that,  utilizing  this 
idea,  tiie  medical  and  dental  education 
could  be  combined  and  keep  the  student 
busy  during  the  whole  twelve  mouths  of 
the  year.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  students  after 
they  leave  school  at  vacation  time  do  not 
refdly  take  a  vacation.  A  large  number 
of  them  go  to  work ;  in  fact  the  a^nment 
has  been  urged  against  the  propriety  of 
the  proposition  that  I  advocated  thid 
it  would  prevent  a  large  nimiber  of  those 
young  men  from  following  out  their 
course  because  of  their  inability  to  pay 
their  tuition — ^that  they  earn  this  tuition 
by  going  to  work  in  the  interval. 

Professor  Darby  made  the  remark  that 
after  all,  it  is  skilfulness  cm  the  part  of 
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the  dentist  for  whidi  the  public  is  look- 
ing; that  it  is  not  so  much  respect,  or 

anything  else,  bnt  that  his  skill  is  the 
achievement  the  dentist  is  most  proud  of. 
There  are  two  points  in  this  remark  that 
I  wish  to  take  up.  In  the  ^t  place,  it 
is  my  belief  and  the  belief  of  a  great 
many  men  who  have  been  in  practice  as 
long  or  longer  than  I,  that  the  student 
as  he  is  turned  out  today  from  the  dental 
college  has  not  the  skill  that  the  student 
possessed  who  left  the  college  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  abolition  of  the  preceptor  system  has 
reduced  the  ability  of  the  graduating 
stadent  to  an  enormous  extent 

Granted  that  the  ability  to  work  in  the 
infirmary  and  the  laboratory  gives  the 
student  a  degree  of  manipulative  skill 
that  is  very  great,  of  what  benefit  is  that 
skill  if  it  be  misapplied?  Give  me  two 
men;  the  one  may  have  the  greatest 
amount  of  technical  skill  possible  in  a 
given  case,  but  if  his  diagnosis  of  that 
case  is  wrong,  his  technical  skill  avails 
him  naught,  and  the  other  man,  who  may 
make  a  correct  diagnosis  and  have  less 
technical  skill,  may  do  much  greater  serv- 
ice to  the  patient. 

This  is  tiie  keynote  of  the  value  of  the 
knowledge  of  medicine  to  the  dentist, 
that  nouing  else  will  enable  him  to  be- 
come a  correct  diagnostician. 

Dr.  ScHAHBEBO.  I  am  more  than 
proud  of  my  dear  teacher.  Dr.  Darby,  for 
whom  we  dl  have  the  greatest  love  and 
respect.  "We  all  realize  that  many  of  the 
points  he  has  brought  up  are  points  of 
practical  difficulty,  and  that  is  the  great- 
est barrier  to  the  change;  but  there  are 
very  few  men  present  ^o  do  not  realize 
that  the  profession  would  be  materially 
benefited  by  the  acquisition  of  the  medi- 
cal instruction — let  us  not  say  the  de- 
gree, because  the  degree,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  to  you,  means  little. 

Working  in  a  field  that  is  on  the  bor- 
der-line between  the  two  professions,  I 
hear  criticisms  by  medical  men  of  the 
family  dentist  who  probably  temporized 
with  a  surgical  condition  far  too  long,  and 
criticisms  from  the  dentist  to  the  effect 
that  the  physician  was  looking  too  long 
on  a  condition  that  was  purely  dental,  and 


jcoald  be  relieved  by  dental  means.  Such 
conditions  would  not  exist  if  the  dentist 
acquired  his  education  in  the  same  way 
as  the  medical  man.  A  point  brought 
out  by  Professor  Darby,  which  I  wish  to 
emphasize  and  with  which  I  agree,  is 
that  there  is  very  little  differ^ice  betwem 
the  practice  of  ophthalmology,  as  a  spe- 
cialty in  medicine,  and  dentistry,  except 
that  dentistry  started  in  wrongly.  Yet 
our  starting  wrong  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  continue  wrong.  The  rhinologiat 
in  working  on  the  nose  requires  consider- 
able manual  skill,  and  I  dare  say  it  re- 

?uires  just  as  much  skill  to  remove  a  spur 
rom  the  nose  or  to  remove  a  snbmucus 
section  as  it  does  to  do  anything  in  den- 
tistry. 

Another  point  which  I  think  is  an  im- 
portant factor  if  this  coalition  ever  takes 
place  is  the  possibility  for  a  man  to  prac- 
tice that  specialty  which  he  loves.  Many 
men  who  graduate  in  dentistry  really 
should  never  have  done  so.  Ix>ok  what 
a  horrible  practitioner  would  have  been 
thrust  on  you  if  I  had  not  taken  the 
medical  degree,  because  I  know  how  poor 
my  purely  dental  work  is  (Dr.  Ehein  and 
some  others  who  have  seen  it  will  agree 
with  me).  But  I. had  an  opportunily  to 
practice  that  work  which  I  like,  and  in 
the  same  manner  the  profession  would 
benefit  by  some  of  the  men  drifting  into 
specialties,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  qualified  to  do  so. 

Qreat  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
long  and  arduous  course  that  would  be 
required.  Many  of  the  men  referred  to 
their  personal  experience,  and  I  perhaps 
may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  my  own. 

I  was  graduated  in  dentistry  when  I 
was  twenty-one  years  old.  I  combined 
my  two  courses  and  acquired  my  medical 
degree  when  I  was  twenty-three.  My 
only  regret  is  that  I  did  not  take  up  medi- 
cine first,  and  did  not  take  it  up  even 
more  thoroughly  than  I  have  done.  I  do 
not  believe  tbat  I  lost  much  time.  After 
being  graduated,  I  spent  one  year  in  tiie 
army  as  surgeon,  and  I  only  gained  by 
that  experience.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
medical  interne  who  spends  a  year  or 
eighteen  months  acquiring  knowledge  in 
the  hospital.   That  will  always  make  it 
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possible  for  bim  to  build  up  a  practice  a 
little  more  rapidly  tban  he  could  do 
otherwise.  I  do  not  think  a  man  who 
goes  through  his  early  training  hurriedly 
will  benefit  mnch  by  it. 

In  regard  to  the  diflficulties  that  con- 
front Ufi,  I  admit  that  we  should  have 
many  to  overcome  in  connection  with  this 
change,  and  some  of  them  may  appear  so 
great  that  to  some  people  they  seem  in- 
surmountable. Being  connected-  with  a 
dental  schoolj  I  find  that  there  are  many 
practical  points  that  would  almost  render 
that  change  impossible  now,  but  we  must 
look  forward  to  something  that  will  ren- 
der it  possible  in  the  future.  I  think  a 
school  founded  here  in  New  York  city 
and  organized  on  the  lines  suggested  by 
Dr.  Rhein  would  be  a  big  success.  It 
would  be  a  step  forward,  and  the  gentle- 
men who  discussed  the  paper  tonight 
would  surely  give  their  moral  support  to 
such  a  movement.  Owing  to  the  differ- 
ence between  my  views  and  those  of  Pro- 
fessor Darby,  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  to 
in  any  sense  pass  a  reflection  on  him. 
We  all  know  what  an  inspiration  he  has 
been  to  any  man  who  has  been  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anyone  whom  I  re- 
vere more.  I  may  not  have  been  as  de- 
monstrative as  some  of  his  other  chil- 
dren,  but  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying 
that  I  feel  just  as  mnch  love  for  him  as 
they  all  do. 

Dr.  Mills.  I  came  especially  to  pay 
my  regards  to  Dr.  Darby.  He  has  as 
warm  a  place  in  my  heart  as  anyone,  al- 
though a  great  many  hold  a  warm  place 
there. 

Dr.  Khein  so  seldom  gets  rid  of  Dr. 
Rhein  in  speaking  that  I  really  appre- 
ciate what  he  said  tonight.  I  have  heard 
him  when  he  was  all  Dr.  Rhein.  What 
he  said  tonight  is  clear  good  common 
sense,  and  I  applauded  him  on  this  one 
thought.  When  he  drew  the  line  be- 
tween the  physician  and  the  dentist  he 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  we  discredit  the 
physician  for  all  he  is,  and  for  the  good 
he  bestows  on  the  human  race.  Phy- 
sicians have  their  place,  and  it  is  a  holy 
one,  but  I  do  believe  with  all  the  ex- 
perience that  has  come  to  me  after 


seventy-seven  years  of  life,  fifty-six  years 
of  it  in  the  practice  of  dentistry,  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  can  be  bestowed 
by  the  intelligent  dentist  toward  prevent- 
ing disease  to  which  people  fall  victims, 
whom  the  doctors  have  to  take  care  of 
afterward. 

I  believe  that  the  day  is  approaching 
when  we  must  make  an  advance  on  tiie 
lioea  of  dental  education.  Tou  Imow 
how  I  have  emphasized  prevention  in 
dentistry.  Some  people  think  that  I  have 
been  talking  too  much  of  Dr.  Smith.  I 
admire  him,  and  we  cannot  commend  him 
too  much,  but  there  is  a  field  outside  of 
that  which  lies  far  beyond  the  powers 
of  any  individual  man.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  larger  sphere  as  outlined  by  men 
like  Dr.  Talbot  and  Dr.  Kirk,  and  other 
such  men  who  aie  springing  up  all  over 
the  world,  advocating  a  greater  advance 
in  dentistry. 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for 
what  the  men  who  discussed  the  paper 
tonight  have  said,  and  I  have  been  line 
in  line  for  years  with  Dr.  Perry  and  Dr. 
Jarvie  and  such  men  as  Atkinson,  Mc- 
Quillen,  Watt,  and  other  distinguished 
practitioners  throughout  this  country  and 
abroad.  We  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for  that  we  have  been  in  the  line  of  a 
noble  heritage.  This  will  accrue  to  the 
benefit  of  the  coming  generation,  and  in 
whatever  I  have  to  say  I  wish  to  leave 
something  on  record  for  the  benefit  of 
the  men  coming  after  me. 

My  day  is  over,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, but  I  am  not  done  thinking.  While 
I  cannot  do  with  my  hands  what  I  used 
to  do,  I  am  still  alive  in  my  thoughts, 
and  I  wish  to  say  with  all  my  heart  t^at 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the 
young  men  who  start  in  dentistry  must 
pursue  a  course  of  study  far  beyond 
anything  we  think  of  today.  We  can- 
not speak  too  much  of  what  we  have  al- 
ready acquired. 

Dr.  Rhein  said  you  may  have  all  the 
technical  skill  in  the  world,  and  if  yon 
fail  in  diagnosis,  you  fail  as  a  practical 
man.  The  strongest  men  in  our  profes- 
sion have  come  out  as  diagnosticians.  Do 
not  let  the  thought  enter  our  minds  that 
nothing  has  been  accomplished,  and  that 
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we  Iiave  no  good  dentists.  I  admire  the 
akill  vliich  I  see  today  being  displayed 
by  young  men  in  filling  teeth,  which,  a 
few  of  the  older  men  excepted,  is  far 
beyond  anything  we  ever  saw  in  onr 
earlier  days. 

There  is  a  great  lack  of  correct  diag- 
nc»is  and  fine  perception  in  our  profes- 
■ion,  and  we  must  make  up  for  that  short- 
coming. It  is  altogether  the  man  behind 
tiie  instrument  who  distingoishes  him- 
self, and  as  the  essayist  said,  while  we 
may  do  all  we  can  in  raising  the  status 
of  dentistry,  it  must  always  lie  with  the 
individual.  While  I  deplore  the  indica- 
tion of  a  decadence  along  certain  lines,  as 
shown  by  the  advertisements  in  the 
streets  and  cara,  I  feel  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  there  was  a  greater  as- 
piration toward  higher  conditions  than 
today. 

Dr.  Dabby  (closing  the  discussion). 
Did  time  permit,  I  should  like  to  talk 
on  this  subject  at  considerable  length,  be- 
cause many  good  points  have  been  made. 
I  hope  that  I  have  not  seemed  to  under- 
estimate the  valne  of  a  medical  educa- 
tion. It  certainly  was  not  my  intention 
to  do  80,  for  I  myself  strove  to  get  the 
medical  degree,  alttiough  I  admit  that  in 
the  end  it  was  conferred  upon  me ! 

While  I  would  not  undervalue  a  medi- 
cal education,  I  would  not  place  too  high 
a  ^ne  on  that  degree  for  the  dentist. 
I  make  that  distinction  between  the  edu- 
cation and  the  degree.  Many  things  that 
are  possible  may  not  be  practicable.  I 
Baid  it  was  hardly  practicable  for  the  den- 
tist to  take  a  full  medical  course,  spend- 
ing, as  he  must,  three  or  four  years,  after 
having  had  a  course  of  three  years  in  a 
doital  school.  I  believe  it  will  be  but  a 
short  time  before  the  better  medical 
Khools,  especially  those  connected  with 
muTersities,  will  demand  a  five  years' 
course.  They  are  now  demanding  the 
d^ree  in  Arte  and  Science.  The  student 
of  dentistry  has  the  same  instruction  and 
passes  the  same  examinations  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  chemistry,  bacteriology,  and 
histology  as  the  medical  men.  He  does 
not  get  the  practice  of  medicine,  or  bed- 
side instruction,  or  general  surgery,  but 
he  gets  oral  surgery,  and  ought  to  know 


and  does  know  more  of  oral  surgery  than 
the  general  medical  student.  He  acquires 
a  good  practical  education  without  the 
medical  degree. 

Now  the  question  arises:  Is  it  worth 
what  it  costs  in  time  and  money  to  ac- 
quire the  medical  education  and  the  med- 
ical degree,  if  he  is  going  to  practice 
d«itistry  ?  For  my  own  part  I  wish  every 
student  of  dentistry  could  have  the  med- 
ical education,  but  as  I  said  before, 
things  that  are  possible  are  not  always 
practicable,  and  I  question  whether  it 
is  wise  for  the  dentist,  in  all  instances,  to 
be  graduated  in  medicine. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Rhein  in  a  great  deal 
that  he  has  said,  but  I  do  not  agree  with 
him  that  a  student  should  spend  twelve 
months  of  each  year  in  study.  There  are 
very  few  constitutions  that  would  stand 
it — especially  is  this  true  in  our  climate 
or  in  the  southern  states.  A  student 
needs  weeks  or  months  for  recreation. 
Our  students  at  the  end  of  a  college 
course  of  eight  or  nine  months  are  pretty 
well  used  up.  They  must  have  time  for 
recuperation,  and  what  they  do  get  in  the 
summer  builds  them  up  for  the  following 
winter's  work. 

I  did  not  intend  to  disparage  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  medical  education 
or  the  medical  degree.  Dr.  Schamberg 
knows  that.  He  is  practicing  oral  sur- 
gery, and  oral  surgery  is  surgery,  and  no 
man  should  practice  oral  surgery  unless 
he  has  a  medical  degree. 

I  thank  those  of  you  who  have  spoken 
for  dealing  so  leniently  with  my  paper. 
I  did  not  expect  you  to  do  bo,  and  I  did 
not  want  you  to  do  bo  ;  I  wished  you  to 
say  just  what  you  thought,  and  I  think 
you  have  done  it,  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 

Dr.  Walker.  I  move  that  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  Professor 
Darby  for  his  interesting  paper. 

Motion  carried. 

Dr.  Walker.  I  move  that  honorary 
certificates  be  prepared  for  the  two  hon- 
orary members  who  were  elated  tonight 
— Dr.  Ainsworth  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Fal- 
len of  Buffalo. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Adjournment. 

Hebbert  L.  Wheeler,  Sec'y. 
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Wbdnesday — Evening  Session. 

The  meetmg  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Resident,  Br.  Oriffith,  at  8.30  o'clock 
Wednaday  cTening,  October  21, 1908. 

The  first  order  of  business  for  the 
eremng  session  as  announced  by  the 
president  was  the  leading  of  a  paper  by 
Dr.  R[OHABD  Qbady,  AnnapoliSf  Md., 
entitled  'The  Dentist  in  the  United 
States  Navy :  An  Account  of  the  Efforts 
to  Secure  a  Dental  Corps,"  as  follows : 

Thb  Dentist  in  the  United  States 
Navt:  An  Acooitnt  of  the  Effobts 
TO  Sbcube  a  Dental  Corps. 

I  am  gratified  and  honored  by  your 
welcome  and  the  pleasing  task  which 
your  favor  has  imposed  upon  me.  I  feel 
something  like  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
with  nobody  on  the  other  side,  as  it  is 
manifest,  I  take  it,  that  we  are  all  agreed 
upon  the  necessity  of  providing  the  navy 
with  competent  dental  surgeons.  It 
would  be  absurd,  it  would  be  impertinent, 
in  such  an  assemblage  as  this,  composed 
of  the  highly  intelligent  in  civil  pra!ctiee_. 
if  I  were  to  attempt  to  show  the  abstract 
advantages  of  the  army  and  navy  dentist. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  speak  about 
himself  or  his  work,  but  perhaps,  in  this 
meeting,  I  may  without  impropriety  say 
some  words  in  reference  to  one  incident 
in  connection  with  the  bill  to  reorganize 
the  corps  of  dental  surgeons  attached  to 
the  medical  department  of  the  army, 
which  promptly  passed  the  Senate  and  is 
now  awaiting  consideration  by  the  mili- 
tary committee  of  the  House. 

When  Senator  Bulkeley  made  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 


fairs to  the  United  States  Senate  last 
January,  it  concluded  with  this  tribute 
to  our  profession,  on  which  I  cannot  help 
offering  a  word  of  joyful  notice: 

While  the  military  committee,  in  reoom- 
mendinft  the  passage  of  the  bill,  have  been 
guided  by  a  purpose  to  meet  an  urgent  need 
of  the  army  on  sound  business  principles,  it 
is  nevertheless  gratifying  to  your  committee 
to  incidentally  accord  a  small  measure  of 
recognition  to  a  profession  whose  members 
h&ve  contributed  much  to  the  public  weal  and 
to  suffering  mankind  everywhere. 

As  one  of  the  profession,  I  beg  to 
tender  to  Senator  Bulkeley  my  best 
thanks  for  what  he  has  done  and  is  doio^ 
for  lending  the  powerful  aid  of  his  pres- 
ence, his  influence,  and  his  personal  char- 
acter to  ttie  very  deserving  cause— dental 
legislation  for  the  army  and  navy. 

In  the  navy  there  is  no  such  grade  as 
"dentist,"  as  there  is  no  authority  of 
law  under  which  such  an  appointment 
can  be  made  except  for  serrice  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  The  Bureau 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  been 
forced  to  the  unsatisfactory  expedient 
of  utilizing  hospital  stewards  and  hos- 
pital apprentices  possessing  dental  abil- 
ity. Not  only  is  the  ^tem  ineffective 
in  accomplishing  results  and  in  meeting 
legitimate  responsibilities,  but  such  c<»n- 
petent  men  as  alone  sufBoe  to  undertate 
the  dental  work  of  the  service  are  not 
willing  to  remain  in  this  anomalous  posi- 
tion; nor  is  it  just  that  they  should  be 
asked  to  serve  in  positions  which  are  not 
commensurate  witii  the  standing  of  their 
profession. 

The  need  of  dental  service  in  the  army 
and  navy  was  first  urged  by  dental  or- 
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ganizations  folly  fifty  years  ago  in  reso- 
lutions adopted  and  committees  ap- 
pointed to  m^orialize  Congress  by  the 
Western  Dental  A^ociation  at  Quincy, 
HL,  and  the  American '  Dental  ConTen- 
tion  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  Dr.  H.  J.  McKellops, 
who  proposed  the  resolntions  in  July  and 
Au^fust  1858,  lived  to  see  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  wise  suggestion,  in  part,  in 
February  1901,  after  a  lapse  of  forty-two 
years. 

The.  importance  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, had  been  advocated  by  Dr.  Edward 
Maynard  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the  den- 
tist and  inventor,  as  early  as  1844,  and 
had  so  impressed  President  Fillmore  in 
its  favor  that  he  brought  it  before  his 
cabinet.  The  Secretaries  of  War  and 
the  Navy  took  some  action,  but  without 
result.  Later  Mr.  Davis,  when  Secretary 
of  War,  received  the  proposition  as  one 
having  great  value,  and  Mr.  Dobbin,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  also  heartily  ap- 
proved, and  expressed  himself  as  under 
deep  obligations  to  Dr.  Maynard  for 
bringing  to  his  notice  a  project  which 
his  own  Bufferings  from  his  teeth  and  the 
benefit  derived  from  their  proper  surgical 
treatment  convinced,  him  was  a  most 
humalie  suggestion. 

No  official  action,  however,  was  taken, 
the  time  not  being  favorable.  There  was 
pending  before  Congress  a  bill  affecting 
the  corps  of  surgeons  of  the  army,  and  it 
was  thought  best  not  to  propose  anything 
that  might  defeat  that  bill.  The  dif- 
ficulties which  attended  the  first  efforts 
at  legislation  hampered  in  like  manner, 
this  year,  the  reorganization  of  the  corps 
of  dental  surgeons  attached  to  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  army — ^*The  medi- 
cal bill  would  have  a  better  chance  with- 
out including  the  dental  corps  in  it." 

It  was  probably  the  military  experience 
of  Dr.  Maynard,  who  had  been  a  cadet  at 
"West  Point,  of  Dr.  McKellops,  who  com- 
manded riflemen  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  of  Dr.  Truman  W.  Brophy,  who 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  Illinois  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  who  has  won  an  hon- 
ored place  for  our  calling  in  practical 
surgery,  which  led  them  to  observe  the 
necessity  for  the  employment  of  dentists 


in  the  army  and  navy,  and  which 
prompted  Dr.  Brophy  last  year  at  the 
American  Medical  Association  to  have 
the  section  on  Stomatology  adopt  a 
resolution  "that  dental  surgeons  ought  to 
be  appointed  to  serve  the  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps." 

Previous  to  the  Spanish  war  a  dentist 
had  been  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  who  was  giv^  the  rank  of  act- 
ing assistant  surgeon  in  1873  and  honor- 
ably discharged  in  1879,  continuing  as 
civihan  dentist  until  his  resignation  in 
1899,  after  forty-four  years'  continuous 
service  and  about  a  year  before  his  death, 
aged  sixty-six.  In  1857  a  hospital  stew- 
ard of  the  TJ.  S.  army  was  assigned  to 
duty  for  dental  work  at  the  U.  S.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  and  in  1885  he  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list  of  the  army,  but  con- 
tinued under  special  arrangement  to 
practice  dentistry  among  the  officers  and 
cadets  of  that  institution  until  a  short 
time  before  his  death  in  his  seventy-first 
year. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  with  precision  at 
whose  suggestion  the  initial  steps  were 
taken  which  culminated  in  legislation 
creating  a  dental  corps  in  connection  with 
the  TJ.  S.  army  service.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  section  on  Oral  and  Dental 
Surgery  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation in  1882,  a  paper  was  presented 
on  the  importance  of  having  dental  prac- 
titioners for  both  the  army  and  navy 
service,  and  in  that  section  (Stomatology) 
later,  the  question  was  asked:  ''But  if 
they  are  not  fully  educated  and  gradu- 
ated M.D.'s,  can  they  rank  as  regular 
members  of  the  army  and  medical  corps, 
or  will  they  be  ranked  as  artizans  ?  These 
same  questions  were  raised  recently  on  a 
proposition  to  appoint  a  dentist  on  the 
staff  of  one  of  the  London  hospitals." 
As  Dr.  J.  A.  Libbey  of  Pittsburg  once 
said,  "Those  who  employ  their  services 
in  these  days  have  a  right  to  look,  and  do 
look,  to  the  qualities  of  the  mind  as  well 
as  mechanical  adroitness  of  the  fingers. 

 The  stomatologist  will  talm 

the  degree  M.D.,  leaving  the  name  'den- 
tist* to  designate  those  only  who  do  me- 
chanical work." 

In  1898,  when  the  National  Associa- 
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tion  of  Dental  Examiners  met  in  "Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  I  prepared  two  resolutions 
signed  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Waters  of  Baltimore 
and  myself  for  adoption,  one  looking  to 
the  unification  of  state  dental  legislation 
and  the  other  to  the  appointment  of  den- 
tists in  the  U.  S.  army  and  navy. 

To  show  the  position  assumed  at  that 
time  (when  I  had  not  the  slightest  ex- 
pectation of  becoming  dentist  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy)  the  latter  is  quoted: 

Whereas,  Congreu  adjourned  without  action 
on  the  biU  introduced  (May  27,  1898)  to 
estahliBh  a  branch  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, to  be  known  as  the  Dental  Corps  i  there- 
fore be  it 

Rebol\'ed,  (1)  That  it  is  the  eense  of  this 
meeting  that  the  matter  should  be  taken  up 
again,  with  the  hope  that  another  effort 
will  result  successfully,  and  that  the  dentists 
of  the  country,  by  letters,  and  the  oi^niaed 
societies,  by  resolutions,  should  give  evidence 
to  their  representatives  in  Congress  that  they 
do  sincerely  desire  such  a  law. 

Resolved,  (2)  That  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  inaugurate  steps  looking  to  the 
speedy  action  of  all  dental  organizations, 
cordially  indorsing  the  empl<^ment  of  quali- 
fied dental  surgeons  in  the  army  and  navy. 

Resolved,  (3)  That  this  meeting  notes 
with  pleasure  that  while  various  attempts 
were  made  throughout  the  country,  notably 
by  the  Missouri  State  Dental  Association 
(which  was  the  first  to  indorse  the  bill  re- 
ferred to}  and  the  Chicago  Dental  Society, 
the  issue  was  brought  to  a  practical  and 
successful  result,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
forces  now  in  the  Philippines  are  concerned, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  graduate  of  the  den- 
tal department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  two  assistants  to  serve  with  Gen- 
eral Merritt'e  army. 

Sooner  or  later  positive  action  must 
be  taken  by  Congress  on  the  question  of 
dentists  in  the  navy.  The  navy  is  bound 
to  develop,  and  with  this  further  evolu- 
tion must  come  the  substantial  benefits 
of  intelligent  dental  treatment  to  all  the 
personnel  of  the  service,  the  recognition 
of  the  time  and  money  spent  in  acquiring 
a  professional  education,  and  the  position 
officially  and  socially  which  self-respect 
approves.    Congress  has  already  recog- 


nized the  value  and  need  of  dental  serv- 
ices in  the  army  by  providing  for  thirty- 
one  contract  dental  snrgeons  and  appro- 
priating $57,960  a  year  for  their  salaries, 
the  addition  to  the  thirty  heretofore 
authorized  being  for  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy.  I  shall  give  in  this  paper  the 
substance  of  the  latest  discussion  of  the 
question  of  dental  surgeons  for  the  navy 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  from  a 
point  of  view  not  our  own,  quoting  from 
the  Congressional  Record  what  I  venture 
to  say  is  known  to  few  dentists.  It  shows 
how  the  question  is  viewed  by  members 
of  Congress  when  called  upon  to  act. 

The  canny  Scot,  while  wishing  for  the 
power  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us, 
might  wisely  have  wished  also  that  we 
might  see  others  as  they  see  themselves — 
the  other  fellow's  point  of  yiew — the 
standpoint  of  a  legislator  as  told  by  our 
generous  friend.  Senator  Bulkeley : 

The  points  considered  are: 

1.  The  appointment  of  dental  surgeons 
should  be  for  a  term  of  years  and  revocable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

2.  If  we  are  to  have  dental  Burgeons  bm 
officers  in  the  navy  they  will  have  to  go  on 
the  retired  list  and  be  aj^inted  for  life  the 
same  as  other  ofGcers. 

3.  In  reference  to  the  desirability  of  bar- 
ing dental  surgeons  in  the  navy,  certainly 
some  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  them. 

4.  Does  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
beliera  that  it  can  create  any  commissioned 
officers  in  the  navy  who  will  not  be  a{^inted 
for  life  and  put  on  the  retired  list  within 
a  very  short  time  by  l>'Wf 

5.  The  bill  does  not  create  a  dental  corps; 
it  simply  hires  a  number  of  men,  dentists 
of  good  standing,  who  shall  have  the  runk  of 
assistant  surgeons,  the  right  to  discharge 
them  at  will  being  left  to  the  President. 

6.  The  c<»nmittee  in  providing  for  dental 
surgeon^  discriminates  against  tbem.  An 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  navy  must  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  hy 
the  Senate.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  give  the 
same  rank  to  a  dental  surgeon,  but  his  ap- 
pointment is  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate; 
lie  is  appointed  for  a  term  of  years — no  <me 
knows  whether  It  be  for  one  year  or  fifty 
years — but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
Certainly,  if  we  are  going  to  provide  these 
surgeons  in  the  navy  we  ought  to  provide 
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tiiem  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  other 
assistant  surgeons. 

7.  An  assistant  surgeon  is  a  commissioned 
officer. 

8.  The  navy  probably  needs  dental  surgeons 
as  much  as  the  army,  and  it  has  worked 
admirably  in  the  army.  Providing  dental 
surgeons  in  the  navy  ought  to  be  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  dental  surgeons  in  the  army. 
The  army  has  no  commissioned  dental  Bur> 
geons;  they  are  contract  dental  surgeons. 
This  bill  proposes  that  they  shall  have  the 
rank  of  assistant  surgeons,  revocable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President.  That  changes  the 
law  and  would  get  rid  of  an  officer  without  a 
court-martial.  The  President,  unless  some 
charge  was  made  against  a  man,  would  un- 
doubtedly leave  the  assistant  surgeon  in  until 
the  time  of  retiring  and  retire  him  with  rank 
and  pay  of  assistant  surgeon. 

9.  Both  arms  of  the  service  should  be 
alike,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  constantly  ham- 
mered to  raise  one  to  the  level  of  the  other. 

10.  Have  contract  dental  surgeons  until  the 
time  comes  when  we  can  report  a  bill  out- 
aide  an  appropriation  bill  to  deal  with  this 
question  as  it  should  be,  and  put  these  men 
on  the  basis  they  are  entitled  to  have  in 
accordance  with  the  dignity  of  their  profes- 
sion. 

11.  If  he  is  a  contract'  dental  surgeon  the 
department  would  have  the  right  to  remove 
him  without  going  to  the  President.  Tho 
chief  medical  officer  is  the  proper  one,  if  he 
is  to  be  removed  for  incompetency. 

12.  The  government  ought  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  navy  along  this  line.  Do 
not  favor  any  provision  that  authorizes  tho 
President  or  any  other  officer  arbitrarily  to 
rMnove  any  officer  at  bis  pleasure.  The  tend- 
ency of  that  system  is  to  make  flunkeys  and 
sycophants  of  every  man  in  the  service  sub- 
ject to  that  pover. 

13.  Clearly  the  intention  is  to  make  them 
contract  dental  surgeons.  Hie  army  dental 
■nigeon  is  a  contract  dental  lurgeon. 

14.  Hie  army  contract  does  not  run  for 
ai^  definite  time.  The  medical  department  of 
the  mrmy  haa  of  that.  It  would  be 
better  to  put  the  power  (rf  removal  in  the 
medicftl  department  of  the  navy. 

15.  Strike  out  the  word  "rank,"  and  pro- 
vide for  the  of  an  assistant  surgeon  of 
the  nary,  then  main  him  subject  to  removal 
by  the  Surgeon-graeral  of  the  navy,  and  all 
will  be  accomplished  that  can  be  in  this  bill 
of  putting  the  two  arms  of  the  service  on 
exact  equality. 

16.  You  could  not  secure  competent  den- 


tal surgeons  to  go  away  and  remain  for  a 
cruise  of  a  number  of  years.  You  would 
cripple  the  efficiency  of  this  proposition  if 
you  made  it  impossible  to  get  dental  surgeons 
who  could  remain  away  for  a  term  of  years, 
which  you  could  not  do  if  you  should  merely 
make  them  contract  surgeons. 

17.  The  dental  surgeon  of  the  army,  when 
he  makes  the  contract,  surrenders  his  prac- 
tice absolutely.  He  goes  to  Alaska,  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  or  to  Cuba  if  his  regiment 
is  there.  He  is  employed  simply  as  a  con- 
tract surgeon  without  any  term  of  years.  If 
he  is  competent  he  will  itay  as  long  aa  he  is 
able  to  do  his  work. 

18.  What  class  of  men  are  obtained  in  the 
army — students,  beginners?  No,  an  excel- 
lent class  of  men.  But  every  one  of  them 
now  asks  for  a  commissioned  rank.  Do  not 
want  to  see  one  branch  of  the  service  get  a 
commissioned  rank  and  have  thirty-odd  men 
the  other  way  in  another  branch  of  the 
service. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 

which  accompanied  Hon.  Eobert  G. 
Cousins'  remarks  in  the  discussion : 

Surgeon-General  Bixey  informs  this  com- 
mittee that  the  dental  operations  performed 
by  the  hospital  stewards  "are  limited  to 
simple  procedures  and  urgent  cases,"  that 
"this  arrangement  is  a  makeshift  unsatia- 
factory  to  the  bureau,"  that  "the  necessity  of 
the  care  of  the  teeth  of  the  enlisted  men 
existed  and  its  importance  to  the  health  of 
tiie  navy  is  appreciated,"  and  therefore  this 
makeshift  was  resorted  to  "until  legislation 
could  be  obtained  giving  advantages  to  tho 
enlisted  men  of  the  navy  similar  to  those 
which  the  army  has  had  for  several  years." 

When  men  are  kept  at  sea  continuously 
for  a  considerable  time  or  located  at  remote 
stations  where  dental  surgeons  are  inaeeessi- 
ble,  it  seems  to  us  an  inexcusable  hardship, 
as  the  neglect  of  proper  treatment  for  the 
teeth  may  ultimately  result  in  great  expense 
through  pensions,  besides  the  inhumanity  and 
suffering  which  necessarily  occur  in  the  ab- 
sence of  prompt  and  scientific  treatment  of 
the  teeth  when  needed.  The  charts  or  dia- 
grams of  some  fifty  or  more  particular  cases 
presented  to  this  committee  from  a  singlo 
station  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  ia  ample  proof  of 
conditions  which  ought  not  to  exist.  One  ap- 
prentice but  sixteen  years  of  age  had  lost 
every  one  of  the  teeth  from  his  upper  jaw; 
another,  aged  eighteen  years,  exhibited  eav< 
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ities  in  his  fourteen  upper  teeth;  another, 
aged  Bixtem  years,  had  lost  practically  all  of 
hifl  molar  teeth,  and  the  few  remaining  teeth 
vere  imperfect;  another,  aged  sevraiteen  years, 
had  lost  eeven  teeth,  and  another,  aged  eight- 
een years,  had  lost  ssven  molar  teeth.  Sev- 
eral others  of  the  fifty  caaea  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  ct  age  had  hnt  from  three  to 
six  teeth.  It  was  said  of  these  eases,  in  gen- 
eral, that  they  presented  eitiier  ordinary  cav- 
ities of  decay,  dead  teeth,  inflamed  gums, 
chronic  abscesses  dtscharging  pus  in  the 
mouth,  puB-producing  diseases  of  the  teeth, 
gums,  and  underlying  bone,  or  germ-laden  for- 
eign matter  in  contact  with  the  gums  and 
teeth.  Such  conditions  cause  gastric  and  in-  , 
testinal  disorders,  impair  vitality,  and  make 
one  more  susceptible  to  infectious  diseaaea. 
Experts  in  dentistry  inform  us  tiiat  under 
present  conditions  a  large  percentage  of  the 
cases  exhiUted  from  this  one  station  must 
inevitably  lose  tiieir  teeth  at  an  early  age, 
which  may  render  them  pensionable  under  ex- 
isting law. 

America,  great  in  humanity  as  in  cour^ 
age,  is  the  only  nation  Thich  has  made 

anything  like  adequate  provision  for  the 
dental  care  of  her  soldiers,  and  her  legis- 
lative body  was  the  first  in  the  world  to 
do  so.  The  dental  force  in  the  South 
African  war,  according  to  the  London 
Lancet,  was  "one  dental  attendant  to  this 
British  army  of  200,000  officers  and 
men" — Mr.  14'ewland  Pedley,  who  left 
England  as  a  consulting  dental  surgeon  to 
treat  the  special  cases  of  injury  and  dis- 
eases of  the  jaws,  and  who  for  nearly  six 
months  worked  under  varied  conditions, 
on  shipboard,  in  a  tent,  afterward  in  a 
shanty,  and  subsequently  in  a  hut.  "Oc- 
cupation for  me,*'  he  writes,  "was  never 
lacking  from  the  first  day  of  the  outward 
voyage,  for  there  was  the  usual  epidemic 
of  influenzas,  followed  by  numerous  cases 
of  neuralgias  and  toothache.  I  managed 
to  do  some  temporary  fillings  and  some 
extracting."  The  Admiralty  appointed 
five  dentists.  However  inadequate  that 
might  se^  considering  the  large  per- 
gonnel  of  the  navy,  the  recognition  of 
dentists  by  the  naval  authorities  was  very 
welcome.  The  report  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  of  the  Admiralty  and 
War  Office  dealing  with  the  teeth  of  the 
troops  was  on  the  right  lines :  that  if  any 


permanent  improvement  was  to  be  ex- 
pected either  in  the  teeth  of  recruits  or 
in  those  of  the  people  generally,  inspec- 
tion and  treatment  for  the  scholars  in 
the  elementary  schools  must  be  provided 
— inspection  for  all,  treatment  for  those 
who  could  not  afford  paid  help. 

Every  valid  argument  used  in  favor  of 
dentists  in  the  army  may  be  urged  with 
equal  force  in  behalf  of  dentists  in  the 
navy — at  naval  stations  at  least.  As  the 
U.  S.  army  has  its  dental  surgeons,  the 
navy  certainly  needs-  the  same  adjunct  to 
its  medical  staff.  Really  the  naval  man 
has  fewer  opportunities  than  the  military 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  civilian  den- 
tist, on  account  of  his  environment 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  extremes  of 
heat,  cold,  and  exposure  develop  dental 
ailments  in  an  appalling  way  on  ship- 
board. Dr.  V.  A.  Latham's  experience 
witii  naval  men  and  young  fellows  in  the 
naval  reserve  has  been  Uiat  men  who  have 
worked  on  gunboats  complain  bitterly  of 
the  need  of  the  dental  surgeon,  more  so 
even  than  in  the  army.  "It  is  a  very 
good  thing,"  says  Dr.  Latham  of  Chi- 
cago, "to  show  lawmakers  the  necessity 
for  the  services  of  the  physician  and  the 
dentist,"  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Bogue  of  New 
York  echoes  that  sentiment,  saying, 
"Those  things  should  be  put  before  the 
legislators.  They  do  not  partake  of  poli- 
tics or  personalities,  but  they  do  partake 
of  the  humanitarian  feeling."  Dr.  Bogue 
believes  that  a  statement  of  the  ex- 
pense of  treating  the  sick  in  hospitals 
because  of  dental  diseases  and  the 
amount  of  saving  that  might  be  made, 
would  present  an  economic  feature  which 
would  also  appeal  to  the  lawmakers.  Dr. 
B.  Holly  Smith  of  Baltimore,  who  says, 
"The  dentist  is  the  helper  of  every  en- 
lightened surgeon,"  tells  of  a  lady  who 
happened  to  need  some  dental  attention, 
fmd  who  on  the  ship  coming  home  from 
Europe,  "suffered  terribly,  and  the  whole 
boat  was  utterly  demoralized  by  that 
woman's  suffering  during  the  entire  trip. 
The  general  surgeon  was  there  and  he 
extracted  one  tooth,  but  that  did  not 
relieve  her,  and  he  did  not  want  to  take 
out  any  more.    He  kept  her  under  an 
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anodyne  until  they  got  into  port,  and 
withm  twenty  minntra  after  hex  arriTal 
Bhe  waa  relieved  by  a  competent  den- 
tist." 

If  the  services  of  the  dental  corps  of 
the  army,  as  officially  published,  haye  al- 
most immediately  relieved  many  cases 
tiiat  were  previously  carried  for  sever^ 
days  on  the  wmpan/a  sick  report,  why 
could  not  a  similar  statement  be  made  of 
the  navy,  under  like  conditions,  where 
the  record  gives  268  days  as  the  total 
number  of  sick  days  from  two  cases  of 
dental  caries,  and  the  daily  average  of  all 
cases  under  treatment  at  the  same  time 
as  only  7.36?  "Of  what  use  are  the 
sinews  of  war,  if  the  sineira  of  men's 
arms  are  wanting?"  Dr.  F.  L.  Fossume 
of  New  York  tells  how  "a  great  calamity 
befell  the  British  army  in  the  South 
African  war,"  referring  to  the  laying  up 
of  the  men  with  dental  diseases,  loss  of 
teeth,  finally  their  refusing  to  do  duty 
on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  teeth. 

If  public  sentiment  is  so  aroused  as  to 
demand  enlightened  and  adequate  dental 
treatment  for  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  navy — and  certainly  its  ex- 
pansion and  its  prominence  in  recent 
years  have  been  before  the  people — it  will 
be  found  feasible  to  meet  the  demand. 
Socrates  is  credited  with  having  said, 
'The  state  is  a  great  and  nofole  steed, 
who  is  tardy  in  bis  motions,  owing  to 
his  great  size,  and  requires  to  be  stirred 
into  life ;  hence  a  gadfly  is  nec^sary  to 
fasten  on  the  state  to  arouse,  persuade 
and  reproach,  lest  the  state  may  fall 
asleep."  That  the  services  of  skilled  den- 
tists are  required  by  the  navy  cannot  be 
questioned  by  those  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  and  who  know  the  far-reach- 
ing results  of  neglecting  dental  disorders. 
With  the  increase  in  the  personnel  the 
question  of  attention  to  the  teeth  of  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  navy  is  becoming 
more  and  more  pressing  each  year,  and 
there  are  few  matters  within  the  province 
of  the  medical  officer  that  at  times  cause 
him  more  embarrassment. 

Who  are  so  competent  to  know  the  re- 
quirements of  naval  service  as  those  who 
are  familiar  with  it?   The  Secretary  of 


the  Navy  and  the  Surgeon-general  should 
not  be  criticized  for  recognizing  the  ob- 
stacles which  surround  the  launching  of 
a  new  line  of  service — a  dental  corps  in 
the  navy — an  innovation  contrary  to  es- 
tablished policy.  The  only  hope  for  pass- 
ing a  bill  to  add  a  corps  of  dental  sur- 
geons to  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Sui^zy  of  the  navy  is  by  co-operating 
with  tliese  officials.  As  Ute  as  last  Manm 
a  Navy  department  letter  was  sent  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  of  the 
House,  saying — 

While  the  department  is  in  favor  of  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  for  a  corps 
of  dental  surgeons  in  the  navy,  as  will  be 
seen  hy  reference  to  my  annual  report  for 
1907,  the  provisions  of  bill  H.  K.  648  in  sev- 
eral respects  do  not  meet  with  approval. 

For  instance,  to  establish  fixed  grades  and 
provide  for  promotions  in  a  corps  all  appoint- 
ments to  which,  at  the  outset  at  least,  should 
be  temporaiy  ifl  character,  is  not  considered 
necessary  or  advisable  at  this  time.  Further- 
more,  if  this  bill  should  be  enacted,  author- 
izing the  revocation  by  the  President  of  any 
appointment  made  under  its  provisions  "when, 
within  three  years  from  his  appointment,  an 
appointee  discloses  inaptitude  or  lack  of  pro- 
fessional fitness  for  the  service,"  the  status 
of  appointees  thereunder  would  be  somewhat 
anomalous,  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  that  "in  time  of  peace  no  officer  shall 
be  dismissed  except  in  pursuance  of  the  sen- 
tence of  a  general  court-martial." 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  bill  H.  R.  16620, 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  dental  sur- 
geons in  the  navy,  the  provisions  of  which 
are  in  line  with  the  department's  views  on 
the  subject.  It  will  be  noted  that  under  this 
latter  bill  all  appointees  will  receive  "the 
rank  and  compensation  of  acting  assistant 
surgeons  in  the  navy,  .  .  .  and  their  ap- 
pointments shall  be  for  a  term  of  years  and 
revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  expenditure  involved  by 
such  legislation  would  be  less  than  that  re- 
quired by  the  terms  of  H.  R.  648. 

The  text  of  the  bill  (E.  B.  16620) 
which  Admiral  P.  M.  Rixey,  Surgeon- 
general  United  States  navy,  recom- 
mended and  Hon.  V.  H.  Metcalf,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  approved,  consists  of 
one  paragraph,  wMch  follows : 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Btatea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Thftt  the  President  and  he  ia  hereby, 
authorized  to  aj^int  dental  suigeoDB  to 
serve  the  offlears  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
navy  and  marine  corps,  not  to  exceed  thirfy 
in  all.  Said  dental  sui^geons  shall  he  attached 
to  the  medical  departaneDt  of  the  navy;  shall 
have  the  rank  and  oompensation  of  acting 
assistant  suxgecois  in  the  navy;  shall  he 
graduates  of  standard  dental  eoll^ies,  tndned 
in  the  several  braiichea  of  dentistry;  within 
the  age  limits  of  twenty-four  and  thir^-flve 
years;  of  good  moral  eharoetw  and  profes- 
Bi<mal  standing,  and  shall  pass  a  physical  and 
professional  examination;  and  their  appoint- 
ment shall  be  for  a  term  of  years  and  re- 
vocable at  the  pleasure  of  the  President: 
Provided,  That  the  dentist  now  employed  .at 
the  Naml  Academy  shall  not  be  dis|daced  by 
the  operation  of  this  act* 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
submitted  by  Hon.  A.  7.  Damon  of 
Iowa  to  accompany  bill  H.  R.  16620: 

This  bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
thirty  dental  surgeons  "with  rank  and  com- 
pensation of  acting  assistant  surgeons." 
Their  appointments  are  made  for  such  term 
as  the  President  may  determine,  are  revo- 
cable at  his  pleasure,  and  do  not  carry  the 
right  of  promotion  nor  age-retirement  pay. 
For  seven  years  the  Navy  department  has 
recommended  legislative  authority  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  dental  surgeons  and  presented 
evidence  that  their  service  is  impoatively  re- 


*  January  6,  1009,  this  bill  passed  tlie 
House  without  change.  In  the  Senate,  in 
modified  form,  it  was  offered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs  as  an  amendment  to 
the  naval  appropriation  bill,  but  ruled  out  on 
a  point  of  order.  With  the  approval  of 
Surgeon-general  Rixey,  U.  S.  N.,  it  was  pro- 
posed in  ihe  Senate,  Febmaxy  16,  1009,  to 
add  as  an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment after  tiie  word  *'act'*!  "Provided  further. 
That  the  rank  of  acting  assistant  surgeon 
shall  carry  the  like  pay  and  allowances  of 
the  rank  of  assistant  surgeon;  and  all  dental 
surgeons  shall  after  three  years'  service  from 
the  date  of  their  first  appointments,  if  morally, 
mentally,  professionally,  and  physically  qual- 
ified, be  eligible  for  permanent  appointments 
as  dental  surgeons  in  the  U.  S.  navy  with  the 
rank  of  assistant  surgeon." 


quired  for  humanitarian  and  economic  rea- 
sons. 

The  urgent  need  of  dental  surgeons  in  the 
navy  is  emphasized  by  the  Surgeon-general  of 
th«  navy  in  the  following  stat^noit: 

Like  the  eyes,  the  teeth  are  coming  prop- 
erly to  be  r^ai^d  as  tntinmtel^  and  widely 
associated  with  the  various  organs  and  fane- 
tions  of  the  bodyi  and  that  defective  teett 
may  be  responsible  for  much  ill  health  b 
recognised  1^  all  who  keep  in  touch  with  the 
aeeumnlating  truths  of  nwdieal  seienee.  lbs 
naval  suigeon  is  alert  to  detect  dental  disorders 
early  lest  an  aggravation  of  them  produce  grave 
illness.  He,  however,  has  not  that  special 
knowledge  required  to  fit  him  to  cope  with 
diseased  teeth  in  a  final  manner.  He  can 
and  often  does  put  in  temporary  fillings  snd 
treat  the  medical  and  surgical  complications 
incident  to  dental  disorders  and  he  often  ex- 
tracts such  teeth  as  are  not  worth  preserv- 
ings but  naval  surgeons  are  not  expected  to 
deal  with  dental  disordOTS  in  a  radical  man- 
ner. The  practice  of  dentistry  requires  a 
special  education  and  training. 

The  teeth  and  the.  mouth  are  iodubitaUj 
important  factors  in  the  causation  of  cer 
tain  diseases  of  bacterial  origin,  l^is  is  not 
a  hypothetical  conclusion,  for  it  has  been 
proved  bciytmd  doubt  that  not  only  are  hse- 
teria  found  in  great  numbers  in  unoared-fbr 
and  neglected  mouths,  but  tiieir  disease-pro- 
ducing properties  are  greatly  increased,  per 
ticularly  in  and  about  decayed  teeth.  Much 
of  the  tonsillitis  and  pharyngitis  in  the  navy 
can  undoubtedly  be  traced  to  bad  teeth,  as 
can  also  deranged  digestion  and  general  pii}v 
ical  deterioration.  In  this  connection  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  teeth  are  an  impor- 
tant contributory  factor  in  tuberculosis  by 
producing  a  state  of  lessened  resistance  to  the 
disease  by  the  constant  absorption  of  poison- 
ous matter. 

In  thus  indicating  the  prominent  reasons 
for  the  navy's  need  of  proper  dental  services, 
it  may  be  added  that  a  bad  tooth  may  occa- 
sionally  give  rise  to  serioiis  complications, 
which  may  even  endanger  life  .  .  .  .[Re- 
ferring to  two  cases  reported,  the  first  by 
Surgeon  G.  H.  Barber  from  the  U.  S.  S. 
"Baltimore"]— 

While  making  a  run  between  Singapore  snd 
Colombo,  a  death  from  pneumonia  occurred. 
The  patient  had  an  ulcerated  tooth,  which 
was  extracted  at  Singapore;  this  operation 
was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  diffuse  cellulitis  involving 
both  sides  of  face  and  neck.  Abscesses  were 
promptly  opened  and  drained,  and  the  symp- 
toms, both  objective  and   subjective,  bad 
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nearly  disappeared,  when  pneumonia  de- 
reloped,  and  the  man  died  thirty-six  hours 
later. 

I  Another  fatality  in  the  case  of  an  enlisted 
man  is  reported,  due  to  blood  poisoning, 
which  developed  from  gangrene  of  the  nerve 
of  a  molar  tooth  and  which  might  not  have 
occurred  had  the  man  rec^ved  timely  experi- 
enced dental  treatment. 

The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  seeks 
to  prevent  accidents  of  this  sort  and  to  secure 
a  reasonable  conserration  of  the  enlisted 
moi's  teeth  by  the  timely  employment  of 
dental  surgeons.  It  is  believed  that  it  would 
be  a  good  geaenl  measure  to  have  all  re- 
cruits that  are  aasemUed  at  reeelTing  ships 
ud  stations  examined,  vith  a  view  to  secur- 
ing tbe  highest  physical  efficiency  in  this  re- 
spect before  such  men  go  to  sea. 

Let  UB  consider  the  subject  under  three 
heads :  What  do  we  want  ?  Why  do  we 
want  it?  What  is  the  best  way  of  getting 
it  ?  Oneness  of  aim  does  not  imply  iden- 
tity of  means.  A  cantioiu  conservatism, 
however,  is  the  duty  of  the  hour;  con- 
servatism in  method,  and  co-operation 
and  forbearance  in  thought  and  action. 
'Tromised  changes  in  the  status  of  the 
army  dental  surgeon  is  a  lesson.  .  .  . 
Start  the  navy  dental  surgeon  right  by 

'  the  first  l^islation  on  the  subject.  .  .  . 
It  is  important  that  the  navy  dental  sur- 
geon should  be  required  on -entering  to 
meet  the  standards  of  regular  officers." 

Apparently  House  bill  16620  will 
"start  the  naval  dental  surgeon  right," 
from  our  viewpoint,  if  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Wms.  Donnally  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  before  the  sub-Committee  on 
Ifaval  Affairs,  March  11,  1908,  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  Toice  of  the  profession.  He 
was  the  only  dentist  present,  and  said, 
'T.  represent  the  National  Dental  Asso- 
ciation. .  .  .  We  are,  under  the  circum- 
stances, willing  to  accept  that  hill,  so  far 
as  the  National  Dental  Association  is 
concerned."    The  chairman  replied,  "I 

■  think,  doctor,  we  are  all  convinced  as  to 
the  necessity  of  some  kind  of  a  bill.  The 
question  is.  What  sort  of  a  bill  shall  it 
be?** 

As  no  dental  corps  exists  just  now  in 
the  navy,  if  too  much  were  asked  it 
might  prevent  an3rthing  being  obtained. 
We  hare  to  begin  by  asking  for  a  little. 


increasing  gradually.  That  is  my  idea. 
"First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  tlien  the 
full  com  in  the  ear." 


WHAT  IS  WANTED. 

We  want  a  corps  of  dentd  surgeons  in 
the  U.  S.  narjr  assigned  to  sndi  naval 
stations  and  fleets  as  would  m^e  their 

services  available  to  the  officers,  enlisted 
men,  and  apprentice  boys  of  the  naval 
and  marine  military  service  and  training 
schools.  With  the  army  dental  corps  es- 
tablished as  a  precedent — ^it  is  the  thin 
edge  of  the  wedge — the  creation  of  a 
similar  service  in  connection  with  the 
navy  should  be  readily  accomplished.  If 
the  government  finds  the  dental  corps 
an  indispensable  part  of  army  medical 
practice,  should  it  not,  at  least,  pro- 
vide for  dental  treatment  for  the  enlisted 
men  of  the  navy,  especially  those  on  for- 
eign stations  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
yeais,  and  for  those  restricted  in  or  de- 
prived of  their  liberty?  If  the  govern- 
ment considers  it  necessary  to  employ 
surgeons,  pharmacists,  and  chaplains  in 
the  navy,  why  does  it  not  employ  den- 
tists? 

The  army  service  enjoys  free  treatment 
by  dentists  employed  in  accordance  with 
law,  and  it  seems  an  nnjnst  discrimina- 
tion against  the  enlisted  men  in  the  navy 
not  to  provide  for  similar  dental  work, 
especially  in  view  of  the  universally  rec- 
o^ized  importance  of  sound  teeth  in 
military  service. 

WHY  IT  IS  WANTED. 

Not  forgetting  that  military  and  naval 
hospitals  never  originated  from  the  spirit 
of  humanity,  hut  have  been  bom  of  sheer 
necessity,  we  want  a  corps  of  d^tists  in 
the  U.  S.  navy  for,  we  argue,  not  only 
humanitarian  but  economic  reasons.  The 
amount  of  dental  disease  that  exists  in 
the  navy  and  the  consequent  treatment 
required  by  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
service  is  considerable.  The  reports  from 
only  two  of  the  stations  where  dental 
treatment  is  being  given,  by  hospital 
corps  men  who  have  some  knowledge  of 
dentistry,  embrace  some  4631  cases  of 
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almost  every  character  of  dental  work. 
This  etatement  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
navy's  need  in  regard  to  dental  serrices, 
and  often  when  it  is  impossible,  even  by 
makeshift  provision,  to  meet  such  de- 
mands, the  cases  are  obliged  to  seek  out- 
side relief,  probably  of  an  indifferent 
character  and  at  an  expense  beyond  their 
means,  besides  entailing  a  great  sacrifice 
of  time  and  loss  to  the  govemment  in 
services.  At  many  of  our  stations  and  on 
ships  dental  attention  of  more  than  the 
simplest  character  is  not  available,  and 
the  consequences  are  great  suffering  and 
disability  and  impairment  of  efficiency. 
In  a  reported  instance  so  many  of  the 
ship's  crew  were  in  need  of  dental  serv- 
ices that  a  dentist  was  engaged  to  visit, 
the  ship.  In  oiher  instances,  at  stations 
where  it  seemed  advisable,  such  arrange- 
ments could  not  be  effected. 

Surgeon  W.  H.  Bell,  U.  S.  N.,  writing 
from  tae  Isthmus  of  Panama,  said : 

During  February  190S  a  problem  presented 
which  gave  us  considerable  worry,  as  there 
appeared  no  immediate  solution.  It  con- 
cerned some  very  necesaaiy  dental  work  which 
thirty-five  or  forty  of  the  command  required 
to  have  done.  Quarantine  was  then  in 
force  against  Panama  on  account  of  yellow 
fever,  and  that  fact,  therefore,  excluded  us 
from  the  possibility  of  sending  our  men  there 
for  dental  services,  and  as  there  was  no  den- 
tist in  Colon  or  anywhere  else  along  the  line, 
the  problem  became  a  difficult  one.  We  tried 
in  vain  to  persuade  one  or  the  other  of  the 
American  dentists  on  tiie  Isthmus  to  come 
to  camp  with  his  outfit,  and  the  only  otiier 
resort  was  a  native  dentist,  whose  work,  as 
far  as  it  came  under  our  observation,  was 
BO  inferior  that  we  hesitated  to  employ  his 
serviceB,  but  even  he  finally  would  not  come. 
It  was  an  experience  which  forcibly  indicated 
the  need  of  dental  surgeons  in  tiie  service. 
The  end  of  the  whole  matter  was  the  detach- 
ment of  most  of  the  men  without  having 
received  any  but  palliative  treatment,  and 
their  transfer  to  Santo  Domingo,  where  their 
chance  for  needed  attention  was,  if  possible, 
worse. 

This  quotation  is  only  one  of  many  sim- 
ilar reports  from  the  various  naval  sta- 
tions and  ships,  and  with  reference  to  our 

extensive  service  in  equatorial  latitudes, 
it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  teeth  deterio- 


rate with  particular  rapidity  in  the 
tropics.  The  importance  of  having 
skilled  dentistry  within  the  reach  of  those 
on  dut^  in  the  outlying  and  isolated  sta- 
tions is  evident,  and  at  the  large  stations, 
where  recruits  are  assembled  and  appren- 
tices are  trained,  the  value  of  the  service 
of  such  professional  attention  is  of  no  less 
moment. 

It  may  have  been  this  experience  of 
Dr.  Bell  which  prompted  him  to  have  Dk 

house  of  delegates  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  indorse  the  employment 
of  dentists  in  the  following  resolution, 
after  the  section  on  Stomatology  had 
voted  that  dental  surgeons  ought  to  be 
appointed  to  serve  tiie  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
house  of  del^ates  that  the  effort  of  Sui^^eon- 
general  P.  M.  Rixey  to  secure  legislative 
autborily  for  the  employment  of  dentists  in 
the  U.  8.  navy  be  approved,  and  that  tiie 
Committee  on  Medical  Legislation  be  in- 
structed to  exert  such  influence  on  Congress 
as  in  its  judgment  may  be  deemed  wise  in 
support  of  the  measures  making  such  pro- 
vision. 

A  writer  in  the  Medical  Record  states 
that  it  is  of  no  use  to  dose  patimts  with 
medicine  when  many  of  them  are  con- 
stantly swallowing  any  quantity  of  germs 
from  unclean  teeth,  and  in  many  cases 
large  amounts  of  pus  from  abscesses.  An- 
other writer  tells  this  story: 

On  the  march  every  man  was  his  own  den- 
tist. Exercising  that  resourcefulness  which 
necessity  breeds,  soldiers  would  plug  cavities 
in  aching  teeth  with  tobacco,  cayenne  pepper, 
rubber  (scraped  from  waterproof  sh^s), 
anything  calculated  to  cover  or  kill  an  ex- 
posed, throbbing  nerve.  Such  treatment 
rarely  proved  effective.  After  tossing  throuf^ 
sleepless  nights,  the  swollen-faoed  victims 
would  parade  with  the  side,  take  the  opent- 
ing  chair — an  empty  biseuit  box— and  snbaut 
to  the  doctor's  hug. 

Writing  about  the  South  African  var, 
an  English  dentist  says: 

It  was  necessary  that  the  teeth  of  the 
soldier  should  be  especially  good.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  campaign,  when  voluntaeis 
were  rejected  on  ao«iunt  of  bad  teeth,  the 
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War  Office  was  laughed  to  scorn.  "We  don't 
want  to  eat  the  Boera,"  was  said  deriaively. 
No,  but  th^  had  to  eat  aomettiiitg  a  lot 
tourer  than  human  flesh,  and  hundreds  of 
men  have  latterly  been  hivalided  home  on 
account  of  bad  teeth. 

A  writer  in  the  Pacifie  Dental  Oazette 
says: 

At  the  Naval  Academy  our  government 
finds  it  necessary  to  employ  a  dental  surgeon 
in  order  to  make  good  ofBcera  of  midshipmen. 
Why  is  it  not  neoessaiy  to  employ  dental 
nugeons  for  them  after  thc^y  have  left  their 
almm  mater  and  are  thousands  of  miles  from 
homeT 

Althongh  the  men  enlisted  for  the  naval 
service  have,  presumably,  sonnd  teeth, 
yet  there  is  suffering  among  them  from 
various  dental  troubles,  owing  largely  to 
the  fact  that  from  the  time  of  enlistment 
to  the  time  of  discharge — four  years — 
they  have  little  opportunity  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  d^tist,  and  i^eir  pay  is 
such  that  they  are  in  no  position  to  en- 
gage qualified  civilian  dental  surgeons. 

Dr.  Otto  Hollinger,  Chicago,  says : 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  serve  the  United 
States  navy  in  the  Spanish-American  war  as 
an  ordinary  sailor,  and  I  agree  In  the  eon- 
tention  for  dentists  in  the  hmvj  and  in  the 
army.  When  we  were  on  board  the  flag- 
ship "Lancaster"  at  Wes^  preparatory 
to  going  to  Cuba,  a  marine  came  to  me  witti 
an  achbig  molar.  I  did  not  have  any  med- 
icine or  instrument  with  me,  and  I  sent  him 
to  a  surgeon  who  found  a  third  molar  ach- 
ing very  badly.  Tb6  surgeon  thought  that 
hj  extracting  the  third  molar  he  would  re- 
lieve the  toothache,  but  he  broke  the  tooth 
off,  and  thinking  the  tooth  was  locked  with 
the  second  molar,  he  extracted  the  second 
molar  also ;  but  the  toothache  was  not  stopped, 
and  he  then  extracted  the  first  molar,  which 
also  was  decayed.  There  were  three  teeth 
lost,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  sent  out  to 
service,  but  he  came  back  in  about  two  weeks 
in  a  very  bad  condition  and  was  sent  to  the 
hospital,  placed  under  a  general  anesthetie, 
and  the  roots  were  taken  out. 

In  the  time  of  service,  men  should  have 
attention  given  to  aching  teeth,  and  then 
when  they  come  into  port  they  should  receive 
the  best  that  the  science  can  give,  because 
these  men  are  giving  their  best  to  the  gawm- 
ment. 


Medical  Inspector  Howard  E.  Ames, 
IT.  S.  N.,  rec^tly  senior  medical  (^cer 
at  the  Naval  Academy,  has  given  me  the 
following  regarding  his  experience  and 
practice  respecting  the  teeth  in  his  naval 
career :  The  sad  neglect  of  the  teeth  and 
the  apparent  wide  ignorance  of  their  use 
and  value  have  caused  so  much  suffering 
that  he  has  always  endeavored  to  prevent 
and  correct  the  canses  of  such  troubles. 
The  number  of  sick  days  caused  by  de- 
fects in  the  teeth  in  the  navy  would  be 
surprising  if  known.  The  sacrifice  of 
teeth  by  extraction  that  could  have  been 
saved  by  the  dentist  is  unknown.  He  has 
always  when  possible  arranged  with  some 
dentist  to  attend  the  requirements  of  the 
crew  in  their  tooth  troubles,  for  which 
special  rates  were  made  in  keeping  with 
their  pay.  This  was  done  to  encourage 
the  men  whose  pay  is  not  sufficient  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  a  competent  man,  un- 
Igbs  the  c<mditions  were  explained,  and 
also  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  quacks. 

In  the  Oreely  Belief  Expedition  the 
teeth  of  every  member  of  the  crew  of  the 
''Bear"  were  carefully  examined  and  all 
defects  remedied.  The  result  was  that 
not  a  man  suffered  from  toothache,  while 
on  other  ships  trouble  of  the  teeth  oc- 
curred. On  the  U.  S.  S.  '^Detroit"  he  car- 
ried a  dentist  from  Hong  Kong^  China, 
to  Nagasaki,  Japan,  a  distance  of  two 
thousand  miles,  to  put  the  crew's  teeth 
in  order,  and  before  the  trip  the  dentist 
worked  on  the  ship  over  a  week,  and  after 
he  reached  port  a  week's  more  work  kept 
him  busy. 

It  has  been  his  habit  when  the  ship 
is  in  port  for  any  length  of  time  to  carry 
out  these  ideas,  and  the  resiilt  has  been 
most  satisfactory.  Further,  he  is  a 
strong  advocate  for  the  establishment  of 
a  dental  corps  to  be  maintained  at  each 
of  our  naval  stations. 

Rear  Admiral  Caspar  F.  Goodrich, 
U.  S.  N.,  in  writing  of  the  camp  of  san- 
itation, League  Island,  says: 

The  wants  of  the  men  in  one  essential  were 
specially  supplied,  and  on  a  scale  novel  to  my 
experience.  Surgeon  Biddle  interested  him- 
self so  much  in  this  matter  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  deny  him,  even  had  I  been  moved 
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to  do  BO.  A  tent  was  set  apart  near  bis  dis- 
pensary and  a  competent  dentist  engaged,  who 
brought  down  his  chair  and  engine  and  all 
other  instrumenta  of  torture  which  a  diabol- 
ical ingenuity  has  devised.  Hia  Tictims  are 
like  the  sands  of  the  sea,  but  happily  sor- 
rowing, they  left  the  camp  and  went  into  the 
service  every  man  jack  of  them  sound  in 
teeth.  It  goes  without  sayinj;  that  a  special 
schedule  of  prices  was  agreed  on  by  which 
the  men  secured  first-class  work  at  the  lowest 
possible  rates,  and  the  dentist  got  lots  of 
valuable  experience. 

Captain  Howe,  who  poesesses  the 
double  qualification  of  active  service  in 
South  Africa  as  a  combatant  during  the 
war  and  a  licentiateship  in  dental  sur- 
gery. Bays  that  hundreds  of  otherwise 
suitable  recmits  are  rejected  owing  to 
defective  teeth,  which  could  be  made 
servioeable  at  a  relatively  small  cost,  and 
even  when  a  man  is  accepted  the  state, 
as  a  rule,  does  nothing  to  conserve  his 
teeth.  Should  a  soldier's  teeth  com- 
mence to  decay  nothing  is  done  for  them 
iintil  they  ache,  and  then  they  are  ex- 
tracted, uie  result  being  that  when  the 
reserves  are  called  up,  many  men  are  re- 
jected because  they  have  an  insufficient 
number  of  teeth.  The  loss  in  the  fight- 
ing strength  of  the  army  during  the  late 
campaign  owing  to  bad  teeth  and  com- 
plaints traceable  thereto  was  so  great  that 
before  the  end  of  the  war  the  government 
had  sent  out  twdve  civil  dentu  surgeons, 
the  result  being  a  marked  success.  A 
dental  surgeon  has  been  sent  out  to 
Somaliland  for  duty  during  the  present 
campaign,  and  at  home  two  dental  sur- 
geons are  being  employed  temporarily  in 
Lcmdon  and  in  Aldershot,  with  most  sue- 
cessfid  results.  Captain  Howe  lays  stress 
on  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  policy  of 
conservation  of  teeth  during  the  whole 
of  a  man's  service,  and  suggests  a  plan, 
including  the  appointment  of  a  staff  den- 
tal surgeon  at  the  War  Office,  to  secure 
the  attainment  of  this  object. 

You  all  know  the  record  of  Japan  in 
maintaining  the  health  of  her  fighting 
force.  Surgeon  Wm.  C.  Braisted.  TT.  S. 
N.,  now  of  the  Navy  department,  Bureau 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  in  an  instruct- 
ive and  inspiring  report  to  the  Surgeon- 
general  on  the  Japanese  naval  medical 


and  sanitary  features  of  the  Husso-Jap- 
anese  war  says,  "The  Japanese  as  a  na- 
tion are  characterized  hj  a  certain  clean- 
liness, both  of  the  bo^  and  enrronnd- 
ings,''  and  quotes  official  sanitary  rules 
issued  in  neat  pamphlets  to  each  man  of 
the  force,  from  which  I  copy  these  rules 
about  the  teeth: 

(1)  Every  morning  the  mouta  and  teeth 
should  he  carefully  cleaned. 

(2)  Whitlow,  boils,  toothache,  and  anv 
such  bodily  disordeiB,  even  of  a  sli^t  nature, 
tend  to  decrease  the  fighting  capacity  of  an 
army  by  obstructing  the  free  action  of  the 
body.  As  these  disorders  are  mostly  caused 
by  uncleanly  habits,  it  is  necessary  that 
everyone  should  keep  his  body  clean. 

Stanley  Washburn,  a  correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bveninff  Bvlleiin,  wrote 
from  Manchuria: 

The  Japanese  make  a  great  point  of  the 
preservation  of  teeth.  They  figure  that  s 
soldier  with  a  bad  tooth  cannot  eat,  and  that 
a  soldier  who  cannot  eat  grows  weak  and 
cannot  fight  for  Japan.  Therefore  a  bad  tooth 
may  mean  a  bad  soldier,  so  they  go  for  the 
teeth,  in  the  first  place  by  issuing  tooth- 
powder  to  all  the  men,  and  in  the  second  place 
fay  having  the  dentist.  And  the  moment  a 
soldier  goes  to  the  bad  with  his  teeth  he  is 
promptly  ordered  to  go  in  for  repairs,  and 
thus  the  possible  weakening  due  to  lade  of 
food  is  nipped  in  the  bud. 

The  French  under-Secretary  of  State 
for  War  has  recently  issued  a  circular  re- 
garding the  dental  hygiene  of  the  army. 
Up  to  the  present  time  this  matter  has 
met  with  very  little  attention  in  the 
army,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  dratal  le- 
sions have  been  responsible  for  a  Isi^ 
number  of  days  of  aWnce  through  side- 
ness;  thus,  in  1903,  th^  caused  1845 
soldiers  to  enter  hospital,  whose  days  of 
treatment  amounted  to  18,639,  In  the 
future  the  school  of  hygiene  at  Val  de 
Grace  will  give  a  course  of  instruction 
in  stomatology.  When  recmits  are  en- 
rolled the  examining  surgeons  will  make 
special  reports  on  tiie  state  of  the  mouth 
and  teeth  of  each  soldier,  which  will  be 
kept  up  to  date  by  a  three-monthly  exam- 
ination. This  new  system  will  not  only 
save  a  number  of  days  of  sickness  among 
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young  soldiers  in  the  futare,  but  it  will 
instil  into  tbem  habits  of  hygiene  which 
they  may  keep  up  after  they  have  left 
the  colors  and  which  they  may  spread 
around  them  to  the  public  welfare. 

Lieut.-col.  Wm.  Hill  Climo,  M.D., 
brigade-surgeon,  London,  in  an  exhaus- 
tive artide  on  the  personal  hygiene  of 
the  soldier,  says : 

It  used  to  be  my  custom  to  examine  the 
mouths  of  all  young  soldiers  on  joining  their 
Tegiments.  The  want  of  care  shown  by  them 
was  phenomenal.  Between  the  teeth,  often 
nnsouDd,  were  lodged  broken  pieces  of  food. 
In  many  instances  I  often  found  it  to  amount 
to  twenty  per  cent.;  the  gums  were  soft  and 
spongy,  and  bled  on  the  slightest  pressure. 
What  a  constitutional  state  did  this  repre- 
sent to  resist  disease,  and  what  a  nest  for 
the  germs  of  ^y^tic  diseases  to  rest  and  de- 
Telop  inl  It  will,  perhaps,  be  thou^t  that 
these  are  trifling  matters.  Such  is  not  tiie 
ease ;  I  Tonch  for  their  prime  importance.  The 
isnpfirtance  of  sound  teeth  to  the  soldier  is 
very  r^htly  insisted  on,  though  no  doubt  it 
is  not  80  much  so  as  in  fwmer  times,  when, 
because  of  lot^  voyages,  or  protracted  cam- 
paigns, hard  biscuit  formed  the  staple  food. 
Still  there  can  be  no  doubt,  to  preserve  the 
health  and  to  ward  off  many  forms  of  sick' 
nesa,  a  good  set  of  teeth  is  no  mean  armament. 
It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  this  being  so, 
-why  it  has  been  that,  while  the  state  of  the 
teeth  on  enlistment  is  a  matter  of  stringent 
regulation,  yet  afterward  it  ia  practically 
neglected.  The  an&y  medical  staff,  by  their 
present  training,  are  not  competent  to  deal 
with  it.  In  every  garrison,  if  not  certainly 
in  every  district,  there  ought  to  be  a^^inted 
a  duly  qualified  denUst,  and  for  duty  with 
troops. 

W.  0.  Owen,  major  and  surgeon  U.  S. 
army,  says : 

For  seven  years  I  have  been  giving  especial 
attention  to  the  diseases  of  the  mouth  and 
teeth  because  of  tbeir  influence  on  the  general 
health.  During  the  time  in  which  I  was  in 
charge  of  Corregidor  Hospital  about  three 
hundred  soldiers,  more  or  less  disabled  by 
dental  disorders,  were  under  treatment.  I 
recall  one  case  in  particular,  a  diarrheal 
trouble  of  several  months'  standing,  which 
resisted  treatment  until  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  dentist,  whose  treahnent,  directed  to  the 
niouth  alone,  effected  a  cure  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  soldter  to  active  duty  in  two  weeks. 


There  were  fifteen  or  twenty  similar  cases, 
known  as  pyorrhea  of  the  sockets  of  the  teeth, 
with  pus  bathing  the  teeth,  mixing  with  food, 
and  entering  therewiUi  ihe  alimentary  tract- 

HOW  TO  OBTAIK  IT. 

As  to  the  best  way  of  getting  a  den- 
tal corps  in  the  navy,  first  and  foremost 
should  be  sought  and  obtained,  if  possi- 
ble, the  recommendation  of  the  Navy  de- 
partment "With  the  recommendation 
of  the  Navy  department,"  says  the  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion, "it  would  be  easy  to  secure  legis- 
lation that  would  supply  the  navy's  needs 
in  the  premises."  That  has  now  been 
given  80  far  as  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  is  concerned,  in  these  words 
of  Surgeon-general  Rixey :  "The  bureau 
recommendB  that  Congress  be  asked  to 
provide  for  the  employment  of  dentists 
to  be  stationed  at  the  large  stations  at 
home  and  all  the  stations  beyond  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  United  States." 

Granted  tiiat  the  claim  for  a  commis- 
sioned status  has  been  worked  out  as  a 
separate  proposition,  a  bill  must  be  care- 
fully considered  in  relation  to  the  estab- 
lished order  into  which  it  must  go  if 
enacted  into  law,  and  it  must  work  in 
unison  and  harmony  with  naval  practice, 
otherwise  the  achievement  would  be  mis- 
chievous— ^for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
as  Secretary  Taft  once  said,  that  "The 
dentist  has  no  administrative  duties  to 
perform,  and  practically  no  danger  on 
the  field  of  battle — ^he  presides  over  a 
chair." 

Let  us  adapt  ourselves  to  the  situation. 
The  dental  surgeons  of  the  army  are  as- 
signed to  stations  in  Cuba,  Porto  Bieo, 
Alaska,  the  Philippines,  and  the  United 
States.  Similar  assignments  could  be 
made  to  naval  stations,  if  dentists  were 
employed  in  the  navy — say,  to  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Newport,  R.  I. ;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Annapolis,  Md.;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Havana, 
Cuba;  Bremerton,  Wash.;  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  Yokohama,  Japan;  Cavite,  P.  T.; 
also  to  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  and  Ville- 
franche,  France,  where  the  ships  of  the 
South  Atlantic  squadron  and  the  Euro- 
pean squadron,  respectively,  stay  for 
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some  time.  In  this  way,  although  the 
question  ia  surrounded  with  diflHculties, 
it  seems  possible  to  bring  into  force  a 
system  tiiat  shaU  adequately  deal  with  it. 
At  the  naval  stations,  where  ships  are 
laid  np  for  repairs  and  receiTlng  ships 
are  located,  large  numbers  of  enlisted 
men  are  found  who  have  time  which 
could  be  utilized  by  the  dentist  who  may 
have  the  advantage  of  abundant  room. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  until  the  recent 
visit  of  the  fleet  to  the  Pacific,  a  naval 
vessel  was  not  at  sea  for  more  than  a 
month  at  a  time,  and  naval  ships  spent 
fully  as  much  time  in  port  as  thej  did  in 
cruising.  I  gathered  as  the  unanimous 
sentiment  of  medical  officers  and  others 
of  the  navy  that  there  is  no  place  for  the 
dentist  on  sea-going  vessels  unless  it  be 
the  hospital  ships,  or  with  each  fleet. 

Gkyvemn^t  ships  are  provided  wil^ 
dental  cases,  each  containing  a  set  of 
forceps,  elevators,  excavators,  engine 
burs,  socket  handles  for  burs,  plastic 
filling  instruments,  and  high-grade 
gutta-percha.  These  are  lued  by  the 
surgeons  and  hospital  stewards,  some 
of  whom  have  ta^en  courses  in  den- 
tistry. Br.  G.  L.  McP^  of  California, 
who  is  located  near  Mue  Island,  has 
'Tiad  naval  surgeons  call  for  a  list  of 
materials  and  medicines  to  be  used  in  re- 
lieving the  various  pains  emanating  from 
the  mouth."  Practically  there  is  no 
room  on  ships  for  dental  work,  for  chair, 
cabinet,  engine,  etc.  If  located  in  or 
near  the  "sick-bay,"  as  the  hospital  is 
termed  on  a  man-of-war,  the  dentist 
could  work  on  bright  days  only.  As  to 
living  quarters  there  might  be  trouble. 

Recognizing  that  the  equipment  of  the 
general  surgeon  is  not  wholly  adequate 
to  relieve  ^e  diseases  incident  to  the 
month,  teeth,  and  jaws,  the  navy  having 
no  dental  corps,  as  you  know,  Snrgeon- 
general  Sixey  has  provided  a  course  of 
lectures  in  the  Naval  Medical  School  in 
Washington  for  the  officers  of  the  med- 
ical corps  of  the  navy.  These  are  on 
elementary  dentistry  and  instruction  in 
the  treatment  of  or^naiy  dental  troubles, 
including  relief  from  suffering,  the  in- 
sertion of  temporary  fillings  to  protect 
teeth  from  further  decay  until  a  favor- 


able opportunity  can  be  secured  for  per- 
manent work,  and  the  extraction  of  teeth. 
This  action,  together  with  the  policy  of 
the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for 
the  employment  of  dmtists  shows  that 
the  Navy  department  realizes  its  re- 
sponsibilities.  My  orders  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  for  this  duty,  for 
past  terms,  were  in  part  as  follows:  'TToq 
will  proceed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  lectures  on  the 
subjects  of  dental  emergencies  and  the  | 
care  of  the  teeth  of  the  navy  personnel,  | 
before  the  Naval  Medical  School.    On  | 
the  completion  of  this  temporary  dutj  i 
you  will  return  to  the  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  and  resume  your  r^ular 
duties." 

In  conclusion,  it  is  not  so  much  to  the  i 
facts  presented  to  Congress  in  the  reports 
of  its  naval  committee — which  are  dis- 
quieting enough,  especially  respecting  the 
teeth  of  apprentice  boys — ^to  which  at- 
tention is  directed  at  this  time,  as  it  i 
is  to  the  intelligent  manner  in  which  | 
members  of  the  House  advocated  the  ap- 
pointment of  dental  surgeons  for  the 
navy — ^which  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation indorsed — and  Senator  Bul^ 
ley's  warning  this  afternoon  that  "with 
wide  differences  of  opinion  the  profession 
will  never  secure  any  legislation  what- 
ever." In  the  words  of  your  Dr.  Jas. 
McManus,  "Experience  had  convinced 
him  that  if  the  members  of  the  dental 
profession  had  beeu  in  greater  unitjr, 
showing  no  feeling,  they  waald  have  got 
much  quicker  action.*  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  strength  of  the  movement  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  indorsed  by  the 
Surgeon-general  of  the  navy  and  the 
American  Medical  Association,  which  has 
a  membership  of  many  thousands, 
whereas  the  National  BgoIaI  Associatiw 
includes  only  about  two  per  cent  of  the 
total  dental  practitioners  in  the  United 
States,  respecting  which  the  editor  of  the 
Beitfal  Cosmos  says: 

It  is  evidait  that  tha  scope  of  aetivity  and 
influence  f>f  the  auoeiation  ia  much  smaller  i 
than  It  ought  to  be  and  might  be.    To  onr  | 
eternal  discredit  we  have  aftnr  fifty  jean  of 
fussing  beoi  unable  to  impress  the  nattonal 
government  with  the  if^teouiness  of  oar  de> 
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maud  for  a  commissioned  corps  of  dental 
surgeons  in  connection  with  our  defensive 
serrice.  We  do  not  unite,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  co-operate;  our  efforts  are  sporadic 
and  spasmodic,  and  our  results  in  the  larger 
political  sense  practically  nothing,  so  that  the 
great  things  of  which  we  are  capable  in  the 
way  of  progreis  as  a  profeuion  are  yet  to  be 
accomplished. 

Disatssion. 

Dr.  H.  E.  H08I.BT,  Springfield,  Mass. 
It  has  giTen  me  gieat  pleasuie  to  listen 
to  Dr.  Grady's  paper,  and  I  think  we  are 
especially  fortunate  in  having  a  man  vho 
sums  up  the  situation  and  presets  it  to 
us  in  such  a  clear  manner.  I  have  had 
Ihe  pleasure  in  the  past  of  discussing 
this  subject  with  the  essayist  at  some 
lengtli,  and  I  know  that  he  has  done  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work  in  the  place 
where  it  means  something,  that  is,  with 
the  legislators  and  with  the  officers  of 
the  navy.  Dr.  Grady  in  this  work  has 
been  greatly  handicapped  by  not  having 
the  unanimous  co-operation  of  the  den- 
tista.  I  believe  that  it  is  our  dul^  to  the 
poremment  and  to  ourselves  to  see  that 
m  the  future  we  present  a  solid  front 
This  summer  I  have  discussed  with  a 
retired  admiral  the  nature  of  the  dental 
service  in  the  navy,  and  some  of  the 
things  which  he  said  in  regard  to  the 
matter  would  not  bear  quotation ;  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  terms  which  meant 
that  there  should  be  action,  and  it  seemed 
to  hizn  une^lainable  that  the  service  had 
not  been  improved ;  he  Buggrated.that  tlie 
influence  of  the  dental  profession  must 
be  very  small  with  the  representatives  in 
the  national  government  when  they  could 
obtain  no  better  results.  Dr.  Grady  is 
placed  in  a  position  where  I  believe  he 
has  an  influence  that  will  be  felt  among 
thtte  men,  and  it  ia  np  to  ns  individually 
to  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  give 
Mm  all  the  help  ne(»ssary.  We  are  for- 
tunate in  having  a  man  of  a  large  caliber, 
a  man  of  his  standing  with,  the  navy  of- 
ficers, a  man  who  commands  the  respect 
of  these  men.  Stop  and  think  what  it 
would  mean  if  a  man  in  Dr.  Grady's 
position  did  not  have  the  respect  of  tiie 
commanding  ofBcers.   Such  &ings  have 


happened  in  the  past  I  know  from  con- 
tact with  army  offieere  that  there  is  no 
class  of  people  who  have  a  keener  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  the  teeth  than 
th^  have.  Bichard  Harding  Davis,  in 
one  of  his  writings,  spoke  of  a  little  inci- 
dent which  I  think  brings  out  the  point 
I  have  just  mentioned.  He  was  talking 
with  a  foreign  attach^  who  was  smiling 
all  over  his  face  as  he  saw  a  regiment 
going  to  the  front  in  tiie  Spanish  war  in 
Cub^  and  said,  'This  appeals  to  me  as 
being  a  eerious  moment;  just  see  those 
regulars  stripped  down  to  the  smallest 
possible  equipment,  and  armed  with  a 
tooth-brush."  That  is  dental  education 
for  you  I  The  regulars  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  care  of  the  teeth.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  dmtal  profession  get  to- 
gether and  co-operate  with  Dr.  Grady. 
Then  are  many  good  men  who  support 
this  movement  We  have  good  men 
here  tonight,  so  let  us  take  the  matter  up 
and  work  for  the  accomplishment  of  what 
we  all  know  to  be  for  the  good  of  tiie 
army  and  navy. 

Dr.  I.  B.  Stilson,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for 
every  local  society  to  form  a  committee 
and  talk  this  matter  over,  and  then  send 
that  oommittee  to  visit  their  representa- 
tive in  Congress,  and  give  him  the  de- 
sired information  in  regard  to  what  they 
expect  him  to  do  in  regard  to  the  matter  ? 

Dr.  James  McMantjs,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Dr.  Grady  knows  very  well  what 
opinion  I  have  of  him  and  of  the  work 
which  he  has  done  in  the  past  years.  I 
shall  not  compliment  him  very  much,  but 
I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  a  fortflnate  thing 
that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentativCT  come  before  the  people  for  elec- 
tion. The  senators,  of  course,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  votes  of  the  members  of 
the  legislature,  but  in  every  district 
where  a  representative  is  nominated  to 
Congress  there  are  dentists,  and  if  these 
dentists  called  on  these  representatives 
or  candidates,  and  impressed  them  with 
the  necessity  of  taking  action  in  this 
matter,  and  if  they  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  their  election  depended  on 
their  course,  it  would  produce  great  ef- 
fect The  only  way  in  whidi  we  can  ever 
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flucceed  in  these  things  of  a  political  or 

fiemi-political  nature  is  by  united  action. 
In  the  years  past  many  of  us  have  talked 
together,  but  we  have  gone  no  farther. 
Some  years  ago  I  was  asked  to  use  my 
influence  in  tids  matter  in  my  locality, 
and  I  wrote  personal  letters  to  nearly  all 
the  senators  tfaronghont  Kew  England, 
and  to  several  in  Kentucky  and  New 
Jersey,  also  to  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  asking  them  to  take 
action  and  to  work  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  Very  nearly  all  of  them  sent 
me  the  usual  complimentary  reply  that 
they  would  take  the  matter  into  serious 
consideration.  Some  of  them  really  did 
so,  as  yon  know  from  what  Senator 
Bulkeley  said  this  afternoon,  namely, 
that  the  Senate  committee  was  unani- 
mous in  reporting  the  bill  favorably.  If 
ttie  dentists  throughout  the  country 
would  do  as  they  should  do,  we  should 
have  no  trouble,  bnt  in  years  past  the 
trouble  has  been  that  our  National  Ab- 
sociation  is  small  in  numbers,  and  in- 
stead of  having  four  or  five  hundred 
members  we  should  have  at  least  fifteen 
hundred;  instead  of  having  three  hun- 
dred in  this  organization  we  should  have 
five  times  as  many  members  as  we  now 
have.  The  trouble  is  that  we  do  not  get 
together  and  work  as  a  unit.  I  am  sorry 
for  that.  I  have  been  engaged  in  so- 
ciety matters  for  years  and  know  that 
many  movements  have  been  started  to- 
ward tr3dng  to  increase  the  membership, 
but  still  we  have  failed  in  doing  so. 
Now,  this  association  represents  the 
states  in  New  England,  and  if  we  had  a 
larger  number  from  the  different  state 
societies,  and  could  arouse  their  interest, 
we  could  increase  our  membership  and 
accomplish  a  good  deal.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  enough  evidence  that  we  might 
be  able  to  carry  this  bill  through  the  i^it 
congress.  There  is  one  thing  the  import 
tance  of  which  yon  all  should  recognize. 
A  few  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Grady  was 
asked  or  ordered  by  his  superior  oflScers 
to  talk  to  the  medical  men  on  dental  sub- 
jects, he  found  that  kinder  feelings  ex- 
isted among  the  medical  men  toward 
competent  dentists,  and  tonight  we  have 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  an  honor  that 


has  been  conferred  upon  us,  as  we  are 

the  first  dental  association  on  record  at 
whose  meeting  a  member  of  the  dental 
profession  in  the  government's  service 
has  been  ordered  to  attend.  Personally, 
and  I  think  in  harmony  with  the  senti- 
ment of  all  those  present,  I  wish  that  the 
aBsociati(m  would  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Grady  for  giving  us  this  paper  and 
for  showing  such  keen  interest  in  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  army  and  navy. 
I  make  that  as  a  motion,  Mr.  President 

Motion  unanimously  passed  to  extend 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Grady. 

Dr.  M.  L,  Rheiit,  New  York,  N.  T. 
After  having  spent  the  past  few  years 
in  thoroughly  investigating  the  subject 
under  discuseion  at  the  present  time,  it 
is  a  continual  surprise  to  me  to  find  how 
little  is  known  by  the  average  dentist  of 
the  conditions  about  which  Dr.  Grady 
has  been  speaking  to  us.  The  subject 
has  no  beiuing  on  dental  practice,  nor 
does  it  affect  tiie  personal  welfare  of  any 
of  us  outside  of  the  corps,  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  this  very  likely  accounts  for 
the  general  ignorance  of  this  matter  on 
the  part  of  the  profession  at  large.  Un- 
til the  members  of  the  profession  have  a 
thorough  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts 
at  issue,  there  appears  to  be  very  little 
chance  for  proper  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject.  It  is  a  serious  question  whether  it 
is  really  the  best  thing  for  the  profession 
to  indorse  the  navy  bUl  spoken  of  by  the 
essayist  tonight.  Not  that  we  do  not 
most  heartily  favor  a  measure  that  will 
introduce  dental  service  in  the  navy,  but 
rather  let  us  ccmsider  right  now  whether 
it  -is  not  best  to  oppose  a  measure  that 
gives  questionable  rank  and  to  demand 
one  with  proper  rank  or  none  at  all.  We 
give  utterance  to  this  thought  after  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  untiring  enei^ 
unsuccessfully  put  forth  during  the  past 
seven  years  toward  having  the  contract 
service  of  the  army  changed  into  one 
that  will  give  the  men  a  proper  commis- 
sion and  status  in  keeping  with  the  posi- 
tions they  hold.  Under  these  cirenm- 
stances,  is  it  not  perhaps  wiser  to  oppose 
this  bill  than  to  favor  it  ?  I  understand 
from  my  conversation  with  Admiral 
Bixey  that  he  thoroughly  appreciates  the 
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advantage  of  a  dental  corps  in  the  navy. 
I  sympathize  heartily  with  his  attitude 
when  he  speaks  of  the  difficulties  of  start- 
ing a  new  corps  in  the  position  that  we 
would  like  to  find  it  in,  and  realize  how 
honestly  he  believes  that  the  only  way  is 
for  the  corps  to  start  on  the  basis  ex- 
plained in  this  bill,  and  hope  from  this 
to  steadily  improve  their  status.  He  may 
be  correct  in  his  position,  but  we  must 
not  forget  the  clauae  which  makes  the 
members  of  thu  corps  removable  at  will 
by  the  anl^ority  of  the  President.  Is 
this  practically  much  more  than  the  con- 
tract system  in  the  army?  Will  this 
corps  be  advanced  any  more  rapidly  than 
the  army  corps  has  been  ?  The  issues  of 
these  two  corps  are  so  closely  interwoven 
that  at  is  impossibb  to  properly  discuss 
one  without  considering  the  other.  When 
the  army  corps  was  first  instituted,  many 
of  us  opposed  its  formation  unless  the 
men  were  properly  commissioned,  and  I 
question  whether  every  fair-minded  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  today,  who  has  in- 
vestigated this  subject,  will  not  agree 
that  it  would  have  been  for  the  best  inter- 
esta  of  all  concerned  if  such  a  policy  had 
been  adhered  to. 

We  have  all  been  very  much  interested 
in  listening  to  Senator  Bulkeley*s  re- 
marks, especially  to  his  references  to  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  procuring  leg- 
islataon  and  the  friction  that  appears  to 
exist  among  the  profession  at  large.  Un- 
fbrbmately,  there  is  too  much  truth  in 
this  criticism  of  the  senator's.  The  ques- 
tion which  we  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  to  consider  is :  What  is  this 
friction  due  to?  Differences  of  opinion 
as  to  detaite  of  men  working  in  harmony 
for  a  common  cause  for  the  common 
good  of  all  concerned  are  not  productive 
of  injury  to  the  cause.  It  is  only  when 
tiie  znalign  Influence  of  political  power, 
position,  etc.,  is  brought  to  bear  on  a 
movement  of  this  kind  that  all  possibil- 
ity of  harmony  is  destroyed.  It  is  the 
sort  of  political  intrigue  and  xmquestion- 
able  desire  for  power,  if  not  notoriety, 
that  has  caused  most  of  the  trouble.  I 
have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  in- 
vestigate the  p(Bition  of  some  of  the  men 
who  are  representing  us  in  the  army  at 


the  present  time,  and  I  could  give  you 
a  Tery  pathetic  picture  if  I  would  read 
some  of  the  lett^  which  I  have  received 
from  some  of  these  men.  There  are  so 
few  men  for  the  many  stations  that  some 
of  them  have  orders  to  move  every  two 
weeks  or  so  from  one  camp  to  another. 
Those  who  are  married  have  to  pack  up 
and  take  their  wives  along,  and  the  hard- 
ship of  this  kind  of  a  life  can  hardly  be 
realized.  Their  salary  is  often  used  up 
in  the  necessary  railroad  and  moving  ex- 
penditures. When  they  reach  a  new  post, 
they  do  not  come  as  regular  officers,  as 
do  the  men  in  the  medical  corps.  They 
have  practically  no  rank  of  any  kind; 
their  position  depends  entirely  on  what 
their  own  individual  bearing  is  able  to 
produce  for  them  at  t^e  different  posts. 
Remaining  such  a  short  time,  th^  are 
unable  to  show  their  real  value  and  con- 
sequently they  are  generally  left  isolated, 
which  is  the  most  unfortunate  position 
that  a  man  can  occupy  in  army  life. 

The  peculiar  thing  about  this  whole 
matter  that  appeals  most  strongly  to  me 
at  this  moment  is  the  fact  that  for  seven 
years  we  have  had  a  public  agitation  for 
the  elevation  of  these  men's  position.  It 
is  right  that  this  should  be  so,  because 
these  men  are  a  loyal  body  of  dentists. 
They  have  striven  hard  and  have  done 
mofit  valuable  service,  and  anyone  who  is 
willing  to  take  the  time,  as  I  have,  to 
investigate  what  they  are  doing,  can 
readily  have  this  fact  proved.  Under 
such  circumstances,  who  could  better  un- 
derstand the  conditions  of  the  service 
and  what  is  required  of  them  than  the 
present  corps  in  the  army?  Men  who 
have  placed  their  own  future  in  their 
oountry^B  work ;  men  who  have  been  able 
to  pass  an  examination  so  severe  that 
the  men  who  controlled  this  examination 
were  severely  criticized  because  of  the 
high  status  demanded.  Those  of  you 
who  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Dental  AssociatiDn  at  Mil- 
waukee cannot  easily  forget  the  criticism 
that  was  there  publicly  made  against  the 
high  standard  demanded  by  Dr.  Marshall 
and  his  corps,  because  a  great  many  can- 
didates recommended  to  the  corps  by  men 
from  different  dental  schools  failed  to 
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pass.  Those  who  were  present  at  that 
meeting  will  remember  how  emphatically 
the  association,  sustained  the  high  stand- 
ard proclaimed  by  Dr.  Marshall.  On 
this  occasion  the  gage  of  battle  was 
tiioroughly  understood,  and  there  was  no 
qnestion  of  the  sentiment  of  the  pro- 
fession. It  came  oat  boldly  against  poli- 
tics and  in  favor  of  the  very  best  kind 
of  a  corps.  Nevertheless,  the  men  at  the 
head  of  the  corps,  from  that  moment, 
felt  the  brunt  of  the  opposition  of  nu- 
merous men  whose  candidates  failed. 
Although  the  meeting  'Hmanimou^y  and 
with  cheers"  sustained  John  Marshall,  it 
made  him  a  marked  man  from  that  time. 
It  does  appear  a  little  ridiculous  that  he 
should  have  been  criticized  for  demand- 
ing a  high  standing  because  he  thought 
that  if  the  dental  men  were  to  hold  their 
own  with  the  rest  of  the  medical  staff, 
they  ought  to  have  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge to  back  them  np.  The  fact  is,  that 
whatever  position  the  individual  man  in 
the  dental  corps  in  the  army  holds  today 
it  is  due  to  this  position  taken  by  John 
Marshall.  It  is  on  account  of  the  var 
rious  things  that  have  transpired  that 
so  many  men  in  the  corps  have  lost  con- 
fidence in  the  men  who  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Legislative  Committee.  Who 
should  know  the  condition  of  affairs  bet- 
ter than  the  men  in  the  corps  ?  They  are 
the  ones  vitally  interested;  they  know 
the  facte  as  they  really  exist.  I  under- 
stand that  a  great  many  members  of  the 
corps  wrote  to  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  National  Dentd  Association,  re- 
questing them  not  to  reappoint  Dr.  Bon- 
nally  on  this  committee,  because  they 
claimed  he  did  not  represent  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  corps.  What  has  been  the 
result?  The  Executive  Council  at  its 
meeting  in  Pittsburg  on  the  10th  of 
October,  instead  of  receiving  these  let- 
ters in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
tendered,  discussed  them  dn  a  tone  un- 
favorable to  the  writers,  to  say  the  least. 
They  intimated  that  sudi  letters  were  in- 
sults to  the  members  of  the  council,  when 
the  very  essence  of  the  council,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  the  National  B^tal 
Association,  is  to  receive  information  and 
advice  from  men  outside  of  the  council 


before  they  take  legislative  action.  In 
a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  one 
of  the  council  the  members  of  the  corps 
are  even  threatened  with  dire  punish- 
ment for  having  dared  to  obtrude  their 
advice.  As  fair-minded  men,  I  ask  joa 
is  this  reasonable,  is  it  decent,  is  it  lion- 
est?  In  whose  interests  are  we  agitating 
this  subject?  I  have  always  beliered 
that  there  were  two  interests  at  stake  in 
this  matter.  First,  the  health  of  tiie 
mouth  of  the  soldier,  and,  secondly,  the 
body  of  men  who  have  consecrated  their 
Uvea  to  aerre  Uie  eoldiers,  and  if  these 
latter  do  not  know  when  their  interests 
are  at  stake,  who  ehould  know?  The 
fact  that  I  have  been  vilified  for  having 
opposed  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Don- 
naily  on  the  Legislative  Committee  for 
the  past  three  years,  after  reaching  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  not  the  ri^t  man 
for  this  position,  cannot  deter  me  from 
still  expressing  my  candid  opinion  on 
this  matter.  I  have  given  much  time 
and  service  to  help,  if  possible,  in  pla- 
cing the  dental  corps  in  a  proper  position, 
and  as  long  as  I  have  a  voice  to  raise  I 
shall  continue  to  make  what  sacrifices  I 
am  able  to  make  to  further  the  commis- 
sioning of  this  corps. 

You  may  ask  why  I  have  gone  into 
this  detail  this  evening.  I  beueve  that 
there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
men  who  do  not  understand  this  matter 
to  receive  information  in  regard  to  what 
has  transpired  and  is  transpiring.  A 
year  ago,  I  accepted  the  position  of  dele- 
gate in  the  Aznerican  Medical  Associa- 
tion to  obtain  thdr  aid  for  the  farthe^ 
ance  of  this  measure.  I  sat  in  the  house 
of  delegates  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation in  Chicago  last  June,  and  while 
taking  part  in  their  dignified  proceed- 
ings, I  often  wished  that  every  dentist 
who  has  at  heart  the  welfare  of  our  pro- 
fession could  have  been  present,  in  order 
to  note  the  contrast  between  a  meeting 
of  that  body  and  the  National  Dental  As- 
sociation. In  one  word,  I  can  tell  yoa 
that  there  was  an  absolute  absence  of  any 
petty  political  business  in  all  the  impor- 
tant matters  that  came  before  the  session. 
At  my  request,  my  revered  preceptor.  Dr. 
Albert  VanderVeer  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  an 
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ex-president  of  the  American  Surgical 
Society,  presented  resolutions  at  that 
meeting,  asking  that  the  LegislatiTe  Com- 
mittee further  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion that  would  give  rank  to  ihe  anny 
dental  corps,  and  also  offered  a  bill  for 
the  naval  corps  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Admiral  Riiey.  This  resolu- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  way  in  which 
business  is  done  in  the  American  Medical 
Association,  was  sent  to  the  Committee 
on.  National  Legislation,  whose  Auiy  it 
was  to  iuTestigate  the  matter  and  malbs  a 
report  back  to  the  house  of  delegates. 
The  matter  was  thoroughly  threshed  out 
in  the  committee  room,  and  the  commits 
tee  sent  back  a  report,  recommending  the 
passage  of  such  a  resolution,  and  it 
passed  the  house  of  delegates  unani- 
mously. In  other  words,  they  unani- 
motuly  Toted  tiiat  their  Committee  on 
L^islation  should  further  this  measure. 
I  might  say  here  that  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation consists  practically  of  three 
thonsand  men,  because  back  of  the  Legia- 
lative  Committee  of  the  association 
proper  tb^  have  in  every  state  a  sub* 
conuoittee,  and  every  state  committee 
man  has  under  him  a  committee  man 
in  eveTy  county  in  his  state,  making  an 
organization  on  legislation  of  three  thou- 
sand men  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  result  of  this  action  was  published 
in  a  letter  in  the  dental  journals  before 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Dental  As- 
sociation at  Boston.  I  leave  it  to  you, 
gentlemen,  whether  we  can  afford  to  re- 
ject the  aid  of  the  American  Medical 
Aaeociation  in  furthering  this  object 
which  we  have  so  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted to  bring  to  fruition  for  seven 
years.  Was  there  one  single  iota  of  effort 
made  at  the  meeting  in  Boston  to  recog- 
nize the  hand  of  feDoirahip  passed  to  us 
by  an  organization  of  thirty-three  thou- 
sand medical  men  at  a  meeting  where 
there  were  over  eight  thousand  in  at- 
tendance? Not  only  was  there  no  rec- 
ognition, but  a  resolution  of  censure 
directed  against  me  was  introduced  to 
the  council  because  I  had  the  temerity'  to 
app^  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation to  assist  us  in  this  object.  It 


was  only  the  good  sense  of  the  majority 
of  the  council  that  prevented  this  reso- 
lution from  being  brought  before  tiie 
body  at  large.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we 
feel  that  t&  time  has  come  for  the  re- 
organization of  this  association?  It  is 
very  pleasing  to  think  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Beorganization  which  vm  ap- 
pointed at  that  meeting.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  the  starting-point 
of  a  real  association.  I  say  that  ad- 
visedly^ because  judging  from  the  letters 
that  have  been  sent  to  the  lienu  of  In- 
terest and  from  the  co-operation  whi<fh 
the  able  editor  of  the  Cosmos  has  given 
this  movement,  I  have  but  little  doubt 
that  the  profession  is  finally  awake  to 
the  fact  that  we  need  a  real  national  or- 
ganization, which  we  have  not  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  the  ccnnniittee  having  this  matter  in 
charge  will  act  in  accoidance  witii  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  Dr.  Grady  told  us 
tonight  that  legislation  must  be  ad- 
vanced under  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment either  of  tiie  army  or  of  the  navy. 
This  is  entirely  contrary  to  what  Dr. 
Donnally  has  been  giving  out  for  years — 
the  fact  that  we  will  get  our  legislation 
with  or  witiiout  the  consent  of  the  War 
department.  I  have  always  questioned 
the  wisdom  or  the  possibility  of  this. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  this  legislation  without 
the  sincere  co-operation  of  the  War  de- 
partment. During  my  personal  investiga- 
tion, I  found  that  in  accordance  with  the 
red  tape  of  the  department  they  ha-re  felt 
themselves  placed  in  opposition  to  the 
measures  that  have  been  introduced  on 
this  subject,  because  they  have  never  been 
consulted.  This  is  the  way  in  which  they 
have  spoken  to  me  concerning  the  mat- 
ter. The  present  chief  of  sti^.  General 
Bell,  told  me  tiiat,  personally,  he  was  in 
favor  of  a  commissioned  corps.  He  said 
that  he  believed  in  the  establishment  of 
such  a  corps,  but  that  he  was  not  in 
favor  of  a  bill  presented  by  politicians  or 
men  representing  organizations  outside 
of  the  army.  He  said  he  wanted  to  hear 
from  the  men  in  the  corps.  The  bill,  he 
said,  should  come  from  them  and  from 
no  one  else,  and  only  such  a  measure,  he 
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claimed,  would  receive  official  co-opera- 
tion. He  even  intimated  to  me  that 
measures  much  more  advantageous  to  the 
corps  than  our  present  bill  provides  for 
would  be  favorably  considered,  if  they 
were  introduced  in  the  proper  manner. 
When  I  am  told  this  by  tiie  men  at  the 
head  of  the  War  department,  am  I  to 
put  my  opinion  ftgainst  theirs  ?  Does  it 
not  seem  to  be  the  easiest  way  for  us  of 
reaching  the  goal  of  success,  which  is  so 
necessary  for  this  worthy  corps  of  men, 
by  moving  in  harmony ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
accordance  with  the  tradition^  custom 
of  the  department  of  War? 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say,  gentlemen, 
and  I  have  said  it  simply  in  order  to 
give  you  an  insight  into  a  little  of  the 
knowledge  that  I  have  gained  on  this 
subject. 

Dr.  Grady  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  do  not  think  that  I  care  to  say  any- 
thing further.  I  could  take  up  these 
points  and  answer  them,  but  I  feel  as 
you  do  that  the  hour  is  late,  and  it  would 
be  tiresome  to  discuss  this  subject  fur- 
ther at  this  time. 

I  would  just  like  to  mention  one  point 
that  Dr.  Hosley  has  brought  out,  which 
seems  a  good  one.  This  organization 
represents  six  states,  as  I  nnderstand, 
and  in  one  of  these  six  states  we  have 
Senator  Hale,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Kaval  Affairs.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  well  to  pass  resolutions  ex- 
pressing the  sentiment  of  the  association, 
and  send  copies  to  the  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives of  these  states. 

Dr.  Rhbik,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The 
one  member  of  the  Senate  who  is  bitterly 
opposed  to  this  legislation  is  Senator 
HaJe.  I  -visited  him  at  his  house  in 
Washington  and  saw  him  in  his  library, 
and  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  enlist  his 
support  as  chairman  of  the  naval  com- 
mittee in  furtherance  of  this  object,  but 
his  reply  was,  *T:Tever,  never,  never!" 
That  is  the  kind  of  a  man  you  have  to 
deal  with,  and  he  is  the  chairman  of  the 


naval  committee.  The  stronger,  there- 
fore, the  resolution  is  that  can  be  sent  to 
Senator  Hale  from  the  Northeastern  As- 
sociation, which  includes  his  own  state, 
the  better  I  think  it  would  be,  because  he 
is  most  bitterly  opposed  to  this  move- 
ment 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  to  ad- 
journ until  Thursday  aft^noon. 


THnRSDAT — Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  October  22d,  at  2 
o'clock,  by  the  president.  Dr.  Griffith. 

The  Nominating  Committee  presented 
the  following  list  of  nominations  for  of- 
ficers for  tiie  ensuing  year ; 

President — James  E.  Power,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

First  Vice-president — Ned.  A.  Stan- 
ley, New  Bedford,  Mass. 

S  econd  Vice-presiden  i — ^Heniy  A. 
Kelley,  Portland,  Me. 

Secretary — Edgar  0.  Kinsman,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Assistant  Secretary — Charles  F.  Krep- 
pel,  Forest  Hills,  Mass. 

Treasurer — Frederic  T.  Murlless,  Jr., 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

Libiitrian — Charles  H.  Biggs,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Editor — ^David  Manson,  Burlington, 
Vt. 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted 
and  the  officers  duly  elected  in  accord- 
ance therewith. 

Dr.  James  McManus  spoke  wif3i  ref- 
erence to  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Horace 
Hayden  that  is  being  considered,  and 
is  to  be  erected  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  the 
old  home  of  Dr.  Hayden. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the 
Northeastern  Dental  Association  coit- 
tribute  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to- 
ward erecting  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Hayden. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  FIFTH  ZNTEBN'ATION'AZj  DEKTAX  COKGBEBB. 

Wb  devote  considerable  space  in  this  issue  to  the  announce- 
ments and  provisional  program  of  the  coming  World's  Congress  of 
Dentistry  to  be  held  in  Berlin  August  23d  to  28th  of  this  year. 
We  ask  particular  attention  to  this  matter  even  by  those  of  cor 
readers  who  have  no  intention  of  participating  in  the  congress, 
for  the  reason  that  even  these  preliminary  notices  are  instructive 
and  interesting  in  several  important  particulars. 

First,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  effort  which  will  be  brought  to  a  successful  outcome  at  the 
Berlin  meeting.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  First  Intemar 
tional  Dental  Congress  was  held  in  Paris  in  1889,  with  only  four 
sections  and  a  total  membership  of  350 ;  that  the  Fourth  Congress 
held  in  St.  Louis  in  1904  was  divided  into  ten  sections  and  had 
a  total  membership  of  1600,  and  that  its  successor,  the  Berlin 
Congress,  will  divide  its  work  among  twelve  sections  and  with  a 
prospective  membership  exceeding  any  of  its  predecessors,  it  fur- 
nishes an  encouraging  demonstration  of  the  growth  and  impor- 
tance of  dental  science  and  art  as  a  distinct  and  self-sustained 
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profession ;  it  shows  in  a  very  practical  way  that  there  is  a  fidfl 
and  a  demand  for  dentistry  as  dentistry,  and  it  shows  still  furtha 
that  the  field  is  large  enough  to  include  all  that  appertains  |l 
the  mouth  and  its  related  organs*  and  tissues — in  short,  that  Uh 
need  for  the  stomatologist  in  the  restricted  and  special  sense  m 
that  term  does  not  exist  except  in  the  minds  of  those  who  dl 
not  appreciate  the  meaning  and  possibilities  of  dentistry.  I 

The  sectional  divisions  of  the  BerHn  Congress  cover  evej 
department  of  dental  science,  art,  and  professional  activity.  Eufl 
section  is  officered  by  men  who  have  attained  eminence  in  tbeiJ 
respective  spheres  of  study,  and  all  have  been  actively  at  wodl 
in  securing  for  their  several  departments  reports  of  the  lateal 
advancements  and  the  co-operation  of  the  world's  specialists  id 
making  the  work  of  the  various  sections  an  up-to-date  record  m 
the  highest  achievement  in  each. 

Another  feature  of  the  plan  of  organization  is  its  orderUnea 
and  completeness.    The  planning  and  effective  carrying  out  of  thi 
details  of  so  large  and  complicated  an  undertaking  is  a  difficult 
and  herculean  task;  to  provide  for  all  the  contingencies  of  sacfa 
a  meeiing  can  only  be  done  where  harmony  of  action  pre^-ails^ 
and  where  intelligent  guidance  is  characteristic  of  the  central 
executive  body.    Tliat  these  necessary  conditions  have  prevailed] 
in  the  preliminary  work  of  the  congress  is  evident  from  the  pub-j 
lished  results  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Oiganizatiou.  Not! 
only  has  the  serious  work  of  the  congress  been  logically  arranged! 
and  amply  provided  for,  but  the  social  features,  the  plans  forj 
entertainment  and  for  the  physical  comfort  of  delegates  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

We  have  on  a  previoTis  occasion  called  attention  to  the  imr 
portant  part  which  the  social  side  of  a  European  dental  meeting  | 
plays  in  the  success  of  such  affairs ;  and  in  no  country  of  Europe  j 
is  this  more  pronounced  than  in  Germany.  It  is  of  the  veiyj 
essence  of  a  German  professional  meeting  that  it  should  not  onlyj 
be  a  success  scientifically,  but  that  everyone  shall  enjoy  himself  and  \ 
come  away  with  the  conviction  that  he  has  had  a  good  time.  | 
Therefore  everyone  who  contemplates  attending  the  BerUn  Con-- 
gress  can  be  assured  in  advance  that  his  visit  will  be  a  source 
of  pleasure  while  it  lasts  and  a  delightful  memory  ever  after. 

We  would  call  attention  particularly  to  the  special  invitation 
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to  American  dentists  from  the  Committee  of  Organization  em- 
bodied in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary-general  printed  in  this  issue. 
Let  no  one  doubt  that  the  invitation  is  a  sincere  expression  of 
good-will  and  professional  fraternalism  upon  the  part  of  our  Ger- 
man colleagues  toward  their  American  brethren.  If  at  any  time 
there  have  been  differences  of  opinion  or  frictions  from  rivalry  in 
individual  cases,  the  attitude  of  our  hosts  in  this  instance  is  as 
expressed  in  their  invitation — that  is,  the  desire  to  give  us  of  the 
best  they  have ;  and  they  have  much  to  give.  The  congress  will 
be  held  in  the  Grcrman  parliament  building,  of  which  we  print 
a  half-tone  reproduction  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  issue.  There  is 
no  more  imposing  building  of  its  kind  anywhere,  nor  any  in 
which  such  a  congress  could  be  more  conveniently  or  comfortably 
held. 

We  therefore  commend  this  congress  to  the  serious  consider- 
ation of  all  our  readers,  in  the  hope  that  an  unusually  large 
delegation  may  be  induced  to  attend  from  the  United  States;  that 
our  country,  of  whose  achievements  in  dentistry  we  are  naturally 
proud,  may  be  fairly  represented,  and  that  her  share  in  the 
advancement  of  our  profession  may  there  be  placed  on  record 
with  the  best  that  has  been  done  elsewhere. 


AX  AMERICAN  MIIiliEB  HBMOBlAIi. 

As  will  be  seen  in  a  formal  announcement  which  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dental  Society  has 
taken  the  initial  steps  to  create  a  suitable  memorial  of  the  late 
Prof.  Dr.  W.  D.  Miller,  of  which  details  will  be  published  later. 

Dr.  Miller  was  an  American,  bom  in  Ohio,  and  there  has 
been  gradually  developing  a  feeling  that  the  dental  profession  of 
his  native  land  should  unite  in  creating  some  permanent  record 
of  their  appreciation  of  his  genius  and  the  great  work  he  accom- 
plished for  the  advancement  of  our  profession.  This  suggestion, 
it  is  believed  by  its  originators,  will  meet  with  sympathetic  con- 
sideration by  a  large  number  of  American  dentists,  and  we  hope, 
in  the  event  that  the  movement  is  seriously  projected,  that  it 
may  meet  with  a  success  worthy  of  the  man  in  whose  memory 
the  work  is  undertaken. 

TOL. 
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An-  Atlas  of  Skiagrams  Illustea- 
TiKo  THE  Development  of  the 
Teeth.  By  Johnson  Stmikoton^ 
M.D.,  F.B.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  and  J.  C. 
Rankin,  M.D.,  Royal  Victoria  Hos- 
pital, Belfast.  London:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1908. 

The  twelve  plates  which  constitute 
this  Atlas  were  first  exhibited  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  British  Dental 
Association,  held  in  Belfast  in  June  1908. 
Although  such  an  excellent  collection  of 
skiagrams  already  existed  as  Karl  Wit- 
zel's  '^Development  of  the  Human  Max- 
illary Bones  and  Teeth,"  published  by 
the  Central  Office  of  Dental  Hygiene, 
Berlin  and  Dresden,  1907,  which  in 
seventy-five  radiographs  illustrates  the 
dental  and  maxillary  development  from 
the  fetus  to  old  age,  the  authors  have 
by  a  well-studied  technique  succeeded  in 
secnring  without  sny  retonching,  but 
apparently  with  the  aid  of  some  clever 
etching,  a  series  of  such  beautiful  skia- 
graphs as  have  hitherto  never  been 
equaled.  The  authors  have  to  a  great 
extent  overcome  the  difficulties  which  the 
oonfusing  shadows  of  the  teeth  and  bones 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  jaws  ordi- 
narily present  where  skiagrams  are  used 
in  diagnosis.  The  skulls  were  divided 
vertically  in  the  median  line,  and  the 
soft .  parts,  with  the  exception  of  the 
gums,  removed.  To  avoid  a  confused 
image  from  the  shadows  of  the  incisor 
teeth  overlapping,  the  specimens  were 
laid  upon  the  plate  and  tilted  to  an  angle 


of  about  thirty  degrees  above  the  hori- 
zontal. This  was  foimd  to  give  an  ab- 
solutely clear  image  in  the  molar  and 
bicuspid  regions,  and  much  less  interfer- 
ence with  those  of  the  incisors.  Natu- 
rally, however,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
get  rid  of  this  defect  entirely,  and  al- 
though the  plates  are  very  instractive 
for  all  teeth  from  and  including  the 
canine  backward,  they  do  not  render 
with  any  such  distinctness  the  details  of 
the  central  and  lateral  incisors.  The 
photographs  were  taken  from  the  jaws  of 
eighteen  children  whose  ages  ranged 
from  birth  to  sixteen  years,  and  from  one 
adult,  so  that  practically  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  calcification  of  each  tooth  is 
recorded. 

The  method  by  which  these  master- 
pieces of  the  art  of  skiagraphy  were  ob- 
tained, unfortnnatdy  also  limits  the  use- 
fulness of  the  book;  for  the  conditions 
under .  which  a  skiagram  must  be  ob- 
tained in  a  living  case  axe  mucb  more 
complicated,  and  do  not  allow  of  such 
preparations  as  tiie  authors  have  em- 
ployed in  order  to  obtain  tiie  best  possi- 
ble results.  Moreover,  it  is  the  patho- 
logical conditions  and  their  appearance 
on  the  plate  that  are  of  prime  importance 
for  the  dental  surgeon.  But  in  spite  of 
these  shortcomings,  the  skiagraphs,  to- 
gether with  the  descriptive  text  and  draw- 
ings, will  be  of  great  utility  in  giving  the 
student  an  understanding  of  the  normal 
anatomical  conditions  as  portrayed  in  the 
skiagram,  thus  preparing  him  for  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  pathological  aqwcts 
in  elucidating  for  him  certain  points  in 
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the  eruption  of  the  teeth  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  jawB,  and  in  guiding  the 
inexperienced  practitioner  in  the  correct 
interpretation  of  skiagramB. 

COUPENDITTM  AND  AtLAS  07  DbNTISTRT, 

Including  th»  Obai,  Diseases.  By 
QvsiAV  Preiswerk,  Ph.D.,  M.D., 
Lecturer  at  the  UniverBity  of  BAle. 
Second  Edition.  (Volume  XXX  of 
Lehmann's  Medical  Hand  Atlases.) 
Munich:  J.  F.  Lehmann,  1908. 

Within  a  very  few  years,  a  second  edi- 
tion of  this  compendium  has  become  ne- 
cessary, showing  that  it  has  supplied  a 
strongly  felt  need  in  dental  literature. 
The  material  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased and  a  great  number  of  excel- 
lent illustrations  have  been  added,  which 
as  far  as  artistic  finish  and  careful  selec- 
tion are  concerned  may  be  called  exem- 
plary. The  publishers'  principle  to  pro- 
fusely illustrate  the  text  is  especially  ap- 
preciated in  a  dental  text-book.  The 
title  would  indicate  the  book  to  be  specif- 
ically a  book  on  dentistry,  yet  owing 
to  limitation  of  space,  neither  operative 
nor  prosthetic  dentistry  is  considered. 
This  naturally  limits  the  usefulness  of 
the  book  to  the  class  of  reference  books 
that  are  very  valuable  for  the  experienced 
dentist  and  the  uninformed  medical  prac- 
titioner, but  not  for  the  student,  who 
must  acquire  a  systematic  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  The  author  writes  in  an 
easy  yet  thorough  style,  and  while  giv- 
ing due  consideration  to  the  historical 
development,  does  not  omit  any  of  the 
latest  investigations  and  achievements, 
giving  a  good  t^tlmony  of  his  careful 
and  extensive  reading.  The  anatomy, 
embiyology,  histology,  physiology,  and 
bacteriology  of  the  mouth  and  the  sinuses 
in  its  neighborhood  are  reviewed,  the 


pathology  is  fully  gone  into,  and  the 
fractures  and  dislocationB  of  the  maxillse 
and  teeth  are  spoken  of,  together  vrith 
trigeminal  neuralgia  and  empyema  of 
the  antrum  of  Highmore.  Separate 
chapters  treat  the  dental  and  maxillary 
anomalies,  caries  of  the  teeth,  its  effects 
and  prophylaxis,  the  pathology,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  affections  of  the  den- 
tal pulp,  and  periodontitis.  The  diseases 
of  the  mouth  proper  are  considered  in 
fifteen  sub-headings.  Stomatitis,  its  con- 
stitntional  nature  and  Qie  logical  deduc- 
tion for  treatment,  has  received  perhaps 
too  scant  discussion.  On  the  other  band, 
in  the  chapter  on  pyorrhea  alveolaris, 
thirty  authors  are  cited  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  the  author  dis- 
tinguishing between  pyorrhea  of  consti- 
tutional and  of  local  character,  the  for- 
mer constituting  one  of  the  main  symp- 
toms of  gout,  diabetes,  tabes,  or  toxemia, 
the  latter  being  due  to  deposits  on  the 
teeth  and  disturbed  articulation,  both 
causative  factors  often  being  combined, 
and  requiring  treatment  accordingly.  In 
the  chapters  on  difficult  eruption  of  the 
deciduous  teeth  and  on  empyema  of  the 
antrum  of  Highmore,  the  author  ad- 
vances views  which  are  not  generally  and 
unquestionably  accepted,  also  the  chapter 
on  fractures  might  contain  more  detail, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  many  and  bet- 
ter forms  of  apparatus  than  those  men- 
tioned. In  his  notes  on  experimental 
softening  of  hard  tooth-substance  by 
trypsin  and  trypsin-forming  bacteria, 
which  have  been  partly  indorsed  by 
tiie  recent  histological  investigaticms  of 
Fischer  and  Landois,  the  author  opens 
up  a  new  field  for  important  investiga- 
tions. The  book  in  its  entirety  ^serves 
high  praise. 

B.H.  R. 
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REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  DENTAL  LITERATURE. 


lAah'a  Wimer  Vt«rteI/aAr«-FaehUdM, '^Hina, 
November  1908.] 

ON  THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  FLASTEtl  IM- 
PRESSIONS. Bt  Dr.  E.  SoHiToixx. 
The  tedmique  of  plaster  impreMiona,  al- 
though apparently  simple  enough,  offers 
sufficient  difflenltieB  to  warrant  a  few  nigge*- 
ticns.  The  aeleotion  of  a  oorreet  tray  will  be 
facilitated  tqr  the  use  of  measuring  ealipera. 


The  depth  of  the  tray  la  determined  by  meas- 
uring the  distance  from  the  point  of  the  gums 
to  which  the  plate  is  to  reach  to  the  median 
line.  In  the  upper  jaw  the  ends  of  the  eali- 
pera are  laid  on  the  buccal  walls  of  the 
molars,  in  the  lower  jaw  the  transverse  dis- 
tance between  the  lingual  walls  of  the  teeth 
is  measured,  allowing  an  additional  space  of 
six  millimeters  to  the  walls  of  the  tray.  This 
takes  less  time  and  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
patient  than  the  trying  in  ol  two  or  three 
tn^.  In  lower  trays  it  is  advisable  to  re- 
place the  metal  wall  in  the  region  of  the 


frennm  1^  a  wall  of  wax.  in  order  to  secure 
a  la^r  snrfaoe  and  to  avoid  the  tipph^ 
ovMT  of  the  pluter.  Garious  te^  are  flllad, 
if  onty  with  wax,  beffne  taking  the  impnt- 
sion.  The  theory  that  the  hardened  east  wHI 
break  at  the  grooves  cut  into  it  is  not  bonie 
out  by  experience.  A  skilled  operator  will 
generally  produce  a  large  first  piece  with  hii 
thumb  and  the  point  of  his  index  finger,  the 
line  of  juncture  between  these  fingers  going 
diagonally  throu^  the  portum  of  greatest 
weakness,  that  Is,  the  mass  of  the  teeth.  Thia 
leverage  action  of  the  fingers  is  r^ooduesd  is 
a  sort  of  tongs  which  the  anthor  has  con- 
structed. (See  figure.)  By  applying  tfae 
force  of  leverage  in  the  form  of  a  genU; 
rocking  motion,  a  very  large  first  piece  ess 
be  secured. 

[Bulletin  du  Byndioat  de$  OkirurgiaM-Dwr 

ttMtea  de  Franca,  Paris,  November  1908.] 
THE  UTXLiry  OF  RADIOGRAPHY  IN 
ORTHODONTIA.  Bt  Db.  DuooDBlfKAU. 
Hie  use  of  radiography  in  medicine,  surgery, 
and  dentistry  is  too  well  established  to  need 
any  further  comment  Tba  authtw  eites,  how- 
ever, two  eases  of  regulation  which  seem  of  in- 
terest. Hie  first  case  presented  an  anomaly  of 
number  with  a  slight  lateral  deformation  of 
the  left  maxilla  due  to  the  presence  of  i 
supemumeraiy  tooth.  The  maxilla  of  the 
eleven-year-old  patient  presented  two  laterd 
incisors.  From  a  morphologic  point  of  view 
these  two  incisors  showed  no  difference  in  le- 
gard  to  the  crown.  Hiey  had  erupted  simul- 
taneously and  unnoticed  1^  the  patient  sod 
his  family.  Both  teeth  exactly  resembling 
the  upper  right  lateral  incisor,  it  could  not  be 
determined  whether  the  supernumerary  tooth 
had  been  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  central 
incisor  or  of  the  canine.  It  owed  its  origio 
either  to  a  duplication  of  the  follicle  of  the 
permanent  lateral  incisor  or  to  the  prolifer 
ation  of  a  second  germ  issued  tnm  the  same 
epithelial  cord,  which  must  have  taken  place 
during  intra-uterine  life.  Owing  to  the  slif^t 
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deformation  of  the  left  maxilla,  the  canine 
Appeared  betweoi  the  second  lateral  incieor 
and  the  first  bieuepid,  outside  of  the  arch. 
In  order  to  make  room  for  it,  the  extraction 
of  me  of  the  two  lateral  ineiaon  was  indi- 
estad,  it  beiog  imoertain,  howaver,  what  tha 
relations  of  these  teeth  to  eaeh  otiier  ireri. 
The  radiograph  showed  tiiat  the  two  teeth 
were  independent  of  eaeh  other  and  that 
their  roots  were  almost  alike,  that  of  the 
second  tooth  being  slightly  curved.  This 
tooth  was  extracted,  securiitg  ample  space  for 
a  rapid  and  norma!  erupti<m  of  the  canine. 

The  Moond  case  was  that  of  a  fourtees- 
year-old  boy  with  a  very  narrow  ™»^llw, 
which  presented  two  voluminous  lateral  in- 
dscnv,  no  canine,  one  bicuspid,  the  first  mo* 
lars,  but  no  second  molar,  making  a  total  of 
eight  teeth.  The  narrowness  and  pointed 
form  of  the  arch  imparting  a  very  unesthetic 
appearance  to  the  patient's  face,  it  was  de- 
sirable to  correct  the  maxilla,  the  modiu 
operandi  to  be  determined  by  the  presoiee  or 
absenoe  of  the  follicles  of  the  teeth  which  were 
to  fill  the  areh.  The  radiograph  showed  a 
rery  deeply  inclosed  canine  pointing  toward 
its  normal  position,  the  follicle  of  the  second 
bicuspid  encroaching  upon  the  first  molar. 
The  follicle  of  the  second  molar  also  appeared 
in  normal  position.  On  the  basis  of  this 
diagnoais,  the  spreading  of  the  arch  and  the 
directing  of  the  teeth  into  their  proper 
plaoei  was  carried  oat  acoording  to  approved 
methoda.  The  author's  obserrations  warrant 
another  plea  for  the  general  adt^tion  of  radi- 
c^raphy  in  orthodontia. 

[Behweieeritohe  VierteljahrMtohrift  fUr  Zahn- 
heUkundt,  No.  4,  Zurich,  1908.] 

ON  THE  DISCOLORATION  OF  SILICATE 
CEMENTS.   Bt  C.  STBUUcmx,  Hamburg. 

Instigated  by  a  practical  case  of  discolor- 
ation of  two  silicate  cement  fillings  which 
occurred  after  the  patient  had  eaten  huckle- 
berries, the  author  made  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  artifleiat  discoloration  in  fillings 
of  the  latest  Amrdid,  Aadier,  Amamant, 
Sdioenebeek;  Phoiakit,  and  Silidn,  which 
yielded  Oie  following  results: 

Test  1.  One  molar  was  filled  with  Har- 
Tardid,  another  with  Ascher.  After  correct 
manipulating  and  hardening,  the  filling  was 
painted  with  boiled  eldeibeny  juio^  and  after 
»  minute  washed  with  water  and  saliva. 
The  Harrardid  filling  immediately  resumed 


ite  original  color  owing  to  the  alkalinity  of 
the  saliva,  while  the  Ascher  material  showed 
a  muddy  gray  color  one  hour  after  the  appli- 
cation of  the  coloring  matter. 

Teat  S.  A  oanine  was  filled  meaially  with 
Amamant,  distally  mth  SdioenAeijk,  and 
after  hardening  the  finings  were  colored  with 
elderberry  juice.  Tbe  diaooloration  ooold  not 
he  removed  1^  the  saliva  and  was  still  visible 
after  tw'enty-four  hours,  when  it  was  poUshed 
off. 

Teet  S.  Fhenakit  gave  the  same  results  as 
(dxtained  in  test  2,  Silidn  the  same  as  Ascher 
in  test  1.  Experimnts  with  other  coloring 
matters  proved  Ascher  and  Harvardid  to  be 
the  better;  of  these  two  preparation*,  Har- 
vardid merited  the  decided  preference. 

The  second  series  of  experiments  was  made 
outside  of  the  mouth.  The  cements  were  all 
correctly  manipulated  and  allowed  to  harden 
for  the  same  period  of  time.  To  reproduce 
nature  aa  nearly  as  possible,  the  flllin8^ 
fifteen  minutes  after  their  insertion,  were 
covered  at  87'  O.  with  varnish,  then  Inpt  in 
the  mouth  for  some  time  and  drafted  into 
the  coloring  solution,  the  results  being  the 
following: 

Test  1.  The  filled  teeth  were  laid  into  a 
weak  solution  of  anilin  red  for  several  days. 
Harvardid  ^wed  externally  a  sUi^ly  rose 
discoloration,  internal^  none;  Ascher  and 
Silicin  were  externally  sli^t^  rose  tinted, 
internally  slii^tly  discolored;  Amamant, 
Schoenebeck,  and  Phenaldt  showed  externally 
and  internally  more  or  less  rose  discoloration. 
In  trying  to  remove  the  discoloration  with 
brush  and  tooth-powder,  the  color  disap- 
peared from  Harvardid  on  mere  rubbing  with 
the  fingers,  the  othw  preparations  retained 
the  stain. 

Teat  t.  The  fillings  after  having  been  al- 
lowed to  harden  for  thirty  minutes,  three 
hours,  and  twenty-four  hours,  were  thrown 
into  a  solution  of  anilin  blue,  the  results  be- 
ing uniform  discoloration  in  Harvardid  and 
Ascher  after  these  different  periods  of  hard- 
ening. Amamant  was  most  diaocdored  after 
thirty  minutes,  less  so  after  three  hours,  and 
least  so  after  twenty-four  hours  of  hardening. 
Schoenebeck  was  discolored  after  thirty  min- 
utes, more  so  after  three  hours,  most  so  after 
twenty-four  hours,  that  is  to  say,  in  th^  op- 
posite way  to  Amamant.  Phenaldt  behaved 
like  Amamant,  Silicin  like  Ascher. 

Teat  S.    The  filled  teeth  were  laid  In  a 
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■olution  of  iMtliyleiie  bine.  Hie  seoond  cUty 
it  was  seen  that  the  coloring  liquid  in  some 
of  the  test  tubes  had  aMtuned  a  more  or  less 
lighter  color  or  had  loat  its  color  entirely, 
showing  that  the  coloring  agent  had  been 
absorbed  hy  the  cement;  only  in  the  tube 
containing  the  ^OTardid  filling  no  discolor- 
ation of  tiie  liquid  was  noUeeabla.  The 
Harrardid  filling  itself  showed  a  light  green* 
ish  blue  color,  Aseher  a  deep  blue,  Amamant, 
Schoecebeck,  and  Pbenakit  a  black  blue, 
Silicin  a  deep  blue  shade.  The  light  greenish 
blue  coloring  of  the  Harvardid  was  fairly 
easily  removed  with  tooth-powder  suid  brush, 
while  the  other  preparations  could  not  be 
freed  of  the  discoloration. 

Tat  4,  The  flllingk  wen  laid  in  nnbotled 
huckleberry  juice.  The  results  were  very  dif- 
ferent: In  Harrardid  there  was  a  grayish 
purple  discoloration  on  the  surface,  inter- 
nally none;  Ascher  was  on  the  surface  dark 
gray,  internally  gray;  Amamant  on  the  sur- 
faoe  black  blue,  intentally  gray  bluc^  moreover 
completely  burst;  Phenaldt  was  black  blue 
throu^iout  and  considerably  checked  j  Silicin 
behaved  like  Ascher. 

Teat  5.  The  fillings  were  laid  in  boiled 
huckleberry  juice.  Harrardid  showed  a 
muddy  gray  diBcoloration,  Ascher  a  bluish 
gray  one;  the  discolored  layer  could  easily 
be  separated  from  the  bulk,  showing  that  the 
coloring  matter  forma  a  protecting  cover  over 
l^e  filling;  Amamant  was  discolored  black 
blue,  Sohoenebeek  and  Phenaldt  black,  Silicin 
ultramarine  blue. 

Test  6.  The  fillings  were  laid  in  cochi- 
neal dye.  Harrardid  was  discolored  exter- 
nally, but  unchanged  internally;  Ascher  ex- 
ternally rose,  internally  slightly  permeated; 
Amamant  externally  rose,  internally  perme- 
ated but  not  entirely,  Sdioen^Kck  externally 
slightly  rose,  internally  little  permeated ; 
Phenakit  externally  lilac,  also  discolored  in* 
temally;  Silicin  behaved  like  Ascher.  Again 
the  coloring  matter  could  be  removed  from 
the  Harvardid  by  means  of  brush  and  pow- 
der. In  all  the  other  preparations  the  color- 
ing matter  had  entered  the  body  of  the  filling. 
In  many  other  coloring  tests  undertaken  with 
red  wine,  colored  dentifrices,  etc.,  the  new 
Harvardid  best  stood  the  test  All  Harvardid 
fillings  have  a  natural  luster,  which  is  miss- 
ing in  all  the  others  excepting  some  Ascher 
fillings.  Besides  these  advantages  Harrardid 
is  free  from  arsenic,  which  cannot  be  said 


of  any  of  tin  otiier  preparations,  not  except- 
ing Aseher,  which  despite  the  erasire  sjid 
vague  statements  of  its  advertisers  contains 
3  per  cent,  or  less  of  arsenic.  This  varying 
percentage  of  arsraic  in  Asgher's  cement  aln 
explains  the  different  results  obtained  from 
its  use.  In  the  acid  taste,  which  were  carried 
out  under  most  natural  oonditions  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  thermoetat  one  hour  after  drying 
the  figures  of  loss  in  lactic  add  were  wdl- 
nigh  the  same  for  Silicin,  Ascher,  Harrardid, 
Astral,  and  Scboenebeck.  Phenakit  behaved 
so  badly  that  one  could  hardly  speak  of  s 
loss.  The  foregoing  teste  allow  of  rather 
definite  conclusions  as  to  the  choice  of  sili- 
cate cements  as  a  universal  filling  material. 

[JTnmtfea  Dvntygtj/ama,  WaiMW,  Fabmaiy 
1009.] 

A  CASE  OF  CUTANEOUS  ERUPTIGN  Di 
A  CHILD  AFTER  DEVITALIZATION  0$ 
A  PULP.   Bt  Db.  Astachow. 

The  author  publishes  this  exceedingly  rare 
case  in  order  to  show  that  the  seoondsiy 
effect  of  some  medicaments  u  obeemd  in 
general  therapeutics  may  also  be  noted  hi 

dentistry.  It  has  long  been  known  that  cer- 
tain diseases,  such  as  diabetes,  exert  a  very 
detrimental  infiuenee  on  the  oral  organs,  es- 
pecially the  teeth.  This  is  among  othen  s 
very  strong  reason  why  the  dentist  should 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  principles  of 
od(mtology  and  stomatology  in  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  general  organism.  In  treating 
several  carious  teeth  the  dentist  seldom  hesi- 
tates to  devitalize  three  or  more  pulps  by 
means  of  arsenoua  acid,  which  owing  to  the 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  in  the  inflamed  pidp 
reaches  the  general  circulation.  In  the  case 
referred  to  only  one  tooth  was  deritalited, 
whereby  <mly  a  very  anull  quanti^  of  the 
arsenic  could  possibly  reach  tiie  oirealation. 
The  author  inserted  arsenous  paste  in  tiie 
deciduous  molar  of  a  hoy  of  seven  and  one- 
half  years  of  age,  amputating  the  pulp  two 
days  afterward.  The  chamber  was  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  xeroform,  thymol,  eugenol,  and 
zinc  oxid.  The  next  day  the  patient  was  re- 
ported to  exhibit  a  strange  emptian  on  Uw 
chest  and  abdomen,  the  etiology  or  patho- 
genesis of  which  was  inexplicable  to  a  spe 
cialist  on  children's  diseases.  Three  days 
afterward  the  same  specialist,  owing  to  a 
total  absence  of  increase  in  temperature  or 
of  any  other  disturbance  of  the  alimentaiy 
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and  digefltive  tract,  attributed  the  toxic  phe- 
nomenon to  the  arsenic,  which  diagnoaia  ap- 
peared all  the  more  correct  at  the  child  had 
taken  no  medicine  whatever  either  before  or 
after  tlw  applieatios  of  the  arsenio.  In  apite 
of  the  mnoral  of  tiw  pulp^  the  empUon 
extended  orer  the  neck  and  the  hips  of  the 
patient,  aaeuming  a  still  deeper  color.  As 
a  precaution  the  xeroform  paste  was  removed 
from  the  pulp-chamber,  which  was  subse- 
quently filled  with  cotton  saturated  with 
absolute  aloohol  and  sealed  in  with  Sletoher^s 
cement.  About  two  days  after  this  operatitm, 
the  intmselj  red  eczema  b^aa  to  attenuate 
and  disappeared  after  a  week.  The  tooth 
was  afterward  filled.  The  author  feels  in- 
duced to  attribute  the  eczema  to  the  secondary 
effect  of  the  arsenous  paste,  owing  to  the 
following  considerations:  First,  the  eczema 
appeared  after  the  insertion  of  the  arsenous 
paste  in  the  pulp-ohunber  and  two  da^  be- 
fore that  oi  the  zeroform-thymol-eugenol- 
oxid  of  zinc  Second,  the  resorption  of  the 
arwnie  by  the  organism  took  place  so  slowly 
that  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  eczema 
after  the  amputation  of  the  pulp  does  not 
contradict  the  assumption  that  the  arsenous 
acid  was  the  cause  of  the  eczema.  Third,  in 
children  up  to  twelve  years  of  age  a  skin 
eruption  is  sometimes  noticed  after  Uie  inter- 
nal use  of  arsenous  preparations  such  as 
Fowler's  solution.  The  arsenous  acid  must 
kan  reached  the  circulation  by  way  of  the 
bloodvessels  of  the  vital  pulp,  since  the  xero- 
form paste  had  been  laid  over  the  cicatrix 
of  the  amputated  pulp,  consequently  being 
unable  to  reach  the  circulation.  Fourth,  the 
acxema  showed  a  strange  discoloration  such 
as  ha*  been  described  by  Derergie  in  But- 
leUn  GtfnMiI  de  Th^pU  In  1889,  which  is 
especially  charaetaristic  of  cutaneous  erup* 
tions  of  arsenous  origin.  This  case  very  well 
illustrates  the  secondary  effect  which  medica- 
ments introduced  into  the  pulp-chamber  may 
emrt  on  the  general  system. 

ITijdaehr^t   voor   Tandheelkunde,  Utrecht, 

January  IS,  1909.] 
THE  8IONIFIGA170S  OF  FERMENTS  IN 

DENTAL  DISEASES.     Bt  Db.  AltbD) 

Kartokowtce. 

After  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  in- 
fluence of  ferments  on  the  human  system  and 
ita  defensive  forces,  the  author  reports  a 
■eriflt  of  exceedingly  interesting  experiments 


on  the  influence  of  ferments  on  the  dental 
pulp.  The  sound  pulp  undergoes  no  alter- 
ation, while  a  pulp  affected  with  partial 
pulpitis  is  degmerated  only  in  that  portion 
^ere  ferment  is  producMl,  the  remaining 
portion  being  sound  and  containing  no  free 
ferment.  An  abscessed  pulp  presenta  fer- 
ment everywhere  and  is  degenerated  entirely. 
While  far  from  denying  that  bacteria  by 
attracting  the  leucocytes  by  their  products  of 
metabolism  are  instrumental  in  causing  in- 
flammation, the  author  maintains  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  pulp  la  not  due  to  the  bac- 
teria but  to  the  leuoocytes.  In  order  to 
prove  this,  he  made  bouillon  cultures  of  bao- 
teria  occurring  in  pulp,  in  which  he  laid 
sound  sterilized  pulps.  After  from  two  to 
four  weeks  these  pulps  were  as  intact  as  they 
had  been  originally,  and  showed  no  trace  of 
dissolution.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  sound  pulps 
or  other  fibrous  tissues  are  laid  In  leuco- 
eytio  ferments,  thqy  appear  entirely  decayed 
after  tweniy-ft>ur  hours,  while  after  forty- 
eight  hours  they  have  disappeared,  leaving 
only  some  slimy  detritus.  It  is  the  leuco- 
cytic  ferment,  then,  that  dissolves  the  pulp. 
It  can  also  be  proved  that  the  number  of 
leucocytes  contained  in  a  pulp  suffices  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  amoimt  of  ferment.  If 
an  inflamed  pulp  is  washed  out  in  order  to 
remove  the  serum.  It  will  fall  victim  to  autol- 
ysis, destroying  itself.  In  these  experiments 
the  destruction  of  the  pulp  takes  place  with 
exceedii^  rapidity,  while  in  the  tooth  this 
process  of  destruction  is  extremely  slow. 
This  is  explained  by  the  absence  of  the  anti- 
ferment,  the  conservative  factor,  in  the  ex- 
periments. The  motlMr  organ  aids  the  threat- 
ened cells  1^  a  supply  of  antiferments,  fail- 
ing in  this  protecting  effort  as  soon  as  throm- 
bosis of  the  injured  vessels  takes  place.  The 
supply  of  juices  by  way  of  diffusion  is  not 
sufficient  to  chemically  bind  the  ferment. 
This  vital  process  may  be  reproduced  by 
way  of  experiment.  If  one  pulp  is  bathed 
in  serum,  and  another  with  table  salt,  the 
antiferment  in  the  former  will  prevent  au- 
tolysis. 

In  dmtal  caries  the  process  is  briefly  the 
following:  The  calcium  salts  are  dissolved 
by  lactic  acid,  the  dental  cartilage  remaining, 
replete  with  bacteria  of  all  sorts.  These  bac- 
teria have  a  strongly  proteoljrtic  effect;  they 
produce  ferments,  the  dissolution  of  the  carti- 
lage being  due  to  these  ferments,  and  dis- 
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solve  the  slbumiB  which  Ib  diffuied  in  their 
membranee.  This  also  explains  why  the  truly 
pathogenic  microbes,  the  streptococci,  staphy- 
lococci, etc.,  do  not  need  to  produce  proteo- 
lytic fennenta,  aince  th^  are  ua  well  fitted 
lor  panaitie  life  that  they  always  find  enouj^ 
diaaolrcd  albumin  in  the  orgaaiam  of  tlulT 
host  Not  so  the  carles-producing  bacteria, 
which  have  to  prepare  the  soil  on  which  they 
liTe  by  producing  the  necessary  ferment. 

In  periostitis,  also,  the  large  amount  of 
ferments  present  in  inflamed  granulomata  is 
easily  recognized.  The  bacteria  do  not  de- 
stroy the  tissues,  but  the  leucocytes,  whose 
friendly  aid  la  more  destructive  than  the 
auuo^t  onaat.  This  condition  is  apt  to  al- 
most overthrow  onr  ocmoeptions  of  the  ra- 
tional process  of  vystonie  reactions.  Yet, 
although  pus  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  dissolution  and  resorption  of  de- 
generated  tissue,  on  the  other  hand  a  surplus 
is  detrimental  to  normal  tissue.  Pus  issuing 
continually  from  fistula  injures  even  the 
cutis,  and  in  phlegmonous  infiammationa  dis- 
aolres  and  destroys  the  sinews.  A  proof  of 
the  deleterious  effect  of  too  much  pus  has 
been  furnished  by  Mueller  and  PeiscTi  who 
after  emptying  abscesses  1^  puncture  inject 
into  them  serum  or  hydrocelie  fiuid  or  that 
from  sscites,  thereby  effecting  a  cure  of  the 
absceeaee  without  incision.  In  other  cases, 
as  in  tuberculous  abscess,  a  want  of  ferment 
Is  undesirable.  In  sudi  oases  the  leucocytes 
may  be  attracted  by  injectiou  of  iodoform 
1^  way  of  chemotazia,  or  trypsin  nuqr  be  in- 
jected direct]^  into  tiie  sbsoess  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  absorption  of  the  cheesy 
masses. 

A  third  possible  method  of  ferment  treat- 
ment would  consist  in  increasing  the  general 
antiferment  contmt  by  immunizing  the  sys- 
tem, a  method  which  has  been  practically 
demonstrated  in  animals  Soehmann  and 
tiie  author.  For  dentists  the  antiferment 
treatment  in  pulpitis  is  of  snwll  value,  for 
ferment  and  antiferment  must  be  in  direct 
contact  in  order  to  neutralize  each  other. 
The  opening  of  the  pulp-chamber  in  oases  in 
which  conservation  of  the  pulp  is  indicated 
is  far  too  small  to  allow  of  an  effective  treat- 
ment of  the  inflamed  tissue.  It  would  be  too 
painful  to  save  the  pulp  by  injecting  into  the 
inflamed  tissue^  and  would  involve  too  many 
dangm  on  account  of  bacteria  being  possibly 
forced  through  the  apical  foramen.    Only  in 


parulis  is  the  antiferment  treatmait  in 
cated.  The  author  has  treated  Bevecal  m 
of  dental  abscess  by  incisiim  and  Anlm 
of  the  pus,  1^  iqjeetions  of  antifomMat  ■ 
the  abeoeas  cavity  and  by  inantion  of  a  ts 
pott  saturated  with  antiferment.  Hie  flov 
pus  ceased  immediately,  and  the  swcOi 
quickly  subsided.  Antifenneot  may  be  i 
cured  from  hospitals  in  the  form  of  liydraod 
or  ascites  fluid.  To  this  6  per  cent.  <rf  a 
bolic  acid  is  added  so  as  to  make  a  (LS  | 
cent,  solution  of  caiholio  acid,  that  is  to  ■ 
the  6  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  aolutkm  ii  d3 
ted  with  10  parts  of  serum,  which  will 
sterile  and  stable  solution.  The  aatifeiM 
treatment  of  periosteal  abscesses  of  deal 
origin  is  warmly  raoommsnded. 

Ferments  are  unsuitable  for  the  deriti 
isation  of  the  pulp,  since  the  serum  contst 
antiferments  for  every  ferment,  whidi  thi 
retically  explains  why  the  experiments  iril 
devitalizing  by  means  of  pepsin  have  faih 

Dr.  Kantorowicz  believes  that  be  has  si 
flcientty  proved  the  important  rOle  played  1 
the  lencoeytic  ferments  in  destroying  tiin 
and  seems  to  have  started  on  the  road  towai 
a  rational  therai^  of  puruleiit  eonditias 
which  in  regard  to  tiieir  causes  have  herrt 
fore  been  treated  only  by  bactcriddal  netkoi 

[L'Odontologie,  Paris,  February  15.  1W8.] 
CRESYL-FORMO-TEtYMOL  IN  THE  TREAl 
MENT  OP  CARIES  OF  THE  THIRD  AX 
FOURTH  DEGREE.  Br  T.  K  Miiainui 
Among  the  numerous  preparations  tfilia 
in  the  treatment  of  caries  of  the  fourth  M 
gree,  those  containing  a  basis  of  formal  si 
the  most  efficacious.   The  commercial  solatia 
of  formic  aldehyd  of  40  per  oenL  is  w 
strongly  antiseptic,  even  more  so  than  eoi 
rosive  sublimate,  according  to  TriUat  I 
centigrammes,  that  is  to  say  about  6  dn^  * 
a  40  per  cent,  solution  of  the  eMnawn 
dru^  will  Sterilise  one  liter  of  onltmehnt 
crowded  with   microbes,   even  patholo^ 
ones.    In  the  gaseous  state,  fonnaldehTd  i 
the    most   energetic    of   known  aatisqitii 
agents.    For  efficient  sterilisation,  however, 
the  formol  or  ite  vapors  must  be  in  direct 
ctmtaot  with  every  portion  of  the  object  t> 
be  sterillisd.  Sines  UtrmA  eanaot  bs  a^lofed 
in  dentistry  in  a  gaseous  state,  and  liscs 
a  ooDunerohl  aqueous  solution  of  40  per  east 
formol  lacks  in  diffuslbilit^  owing  to  its  sl^ 
volatili^,  the  author  has  conceived  the  fat 
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wing  preparation:  A  flask  half  filled  with 
■Khylie  sloohol  is  heated  in  a  water-bath, 
•  alddiol  enporataB,  and  mixed  with  plenty 
1  mir  pniwwi  along  a  copper  tube  whidi  eon- 
in  ei^  heated  to  redness,  without  ever 
ifing  carried  to  the  point  of  ineandeBcenoe, 
I  order  to  aroid  the  production  of  carbonic 
M.  Formic  aldehyd  vapor  mixed  with  that 
r  mcthylie  alcohol  undecompoaed  passes  off, 
>  become  condensed  in  a  U-shaped  tube  of 
age  caliber  filled  one-quarter  full  of  essence 
f  thyme  ooataining  60  per  cent,  of  tl^oL 
tube  la  submerged  in  a  reoelrer  full  of 
rater,  which  is  kept  at  suffidently  low  tern* 
lerature  by  means  of  ice  or  running  water. 

The  operation  is  stopped  when  the  volume 
s  augmented  by  50  per  cent.;  at  that  mo- 
nent  tin  U-shaped  tube  can  be  replaced  \ij 
%  new  one.    A  small  measuring  bottle  rann- 
ptetea  the  ai^ratus.   The  essence  of  thymol 
MtontcB  itself  with  formic  aldehyd  mind 
with  methylie  alcohol.   Tricresol  20  per  cent, 
is  added,  which  represents  a  mixture  of  the 
three  eresols  in  about  the  proportion  of  26 
peracresol,  35  orthocresol  and  40  metacresol. 
This  tricresol  is  added  in  order  to  consider- 
AAj  augment  the  antiseptic  power  of  the 
eoBstitnents,  at  the  same  time  preserving 
thdr  properties.   The  product  thus  obtained, 
CKSjl-formo-thymol,  is  absolutely  anhydrous, 
vn^terable,  very  limpid,  and  possesses  con- 
■iderable  microbicidal  power.   Numerous  prac- 
tiesl  experiments  extending  over  five  years 
hsve  proved  cresyl-formo-thymol  to  be  of  ex- 
cellent serrioe  in  dental  practice.    It  is  em- 
ploTsd  on  twist^rills  in  cases  of  caries  of  the 
fnnih  d^ree,  wen  the  most  highly  infected, 
ifter  msehanieal  cleaning;  washing,  and  com- 
pete drying  of  the  cavity.  Its  use  can  also  bs 
oteaded  with  advantage  to  the  making  of  an 
utiseptic  paste  for  use  '  under  permanent 
fillings,   in    filling   canals   and  pulp-cham- 
ben  in  cases  of  the  fourth  degree.   The  fol- 
lowing formula  for  this  paste  gives  good  re- 
sulu,  and  forma  an  excellent  substitute  for 
io^ofonn  paste  with  its  dissgreeable  odor: 

Fonw-tl^mol,  1  to  4  drops; 

Oxid  oi  due, 

Engmol,       U  q.  B.  to  make  a  firm  paste. 

Cnsyl-formo-thymol,    notwithstanding  its 
■ntiseptic  power  and  its  great  diffusibility, 
,  ^  not  cause  alveolo-dental  infiammation ; 
^  npidly  permeates  the  root-canals,  impreg- 
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nates  the  dry  dentin  and  nnders  it  sterile, 
at  the  same  time  speedily  destroying  th«  in- 
fective agents  present. 

{La  Odontologta  Mecricana,  Mexico,  January 
1909.] 

OBSERYATIOKS  ON  PYOKRHEA  ALVEO- 
LARIB.   Bt  Db.  Rioabdo  Figueboa. 

A  new  publication  has  appeared  in  dental 
journalism,  which  despite  its  modest  appear- 
ance promises  to  do  justice  to  the  advance 
oi  dentistry  made  in  Mexico  within  the  last 
decades.  We  take  pleasure  in  introducing 
this  Spanish  publieation.  La  OdontoU>gla 
iiewioatui,  an  illustrated  monthly  review  of 
dental  science,  art,  and  literature,  which 
under  the  able  editorship  of  Dr.  Jos6  J.  Rojo, 
Professor  of  the  National  Committee  on  Den- 
tal Education  of  Mexico,  bids  fair  to  furnish 
valuable  contributions  to  dental  science. 

One  of  the  spmiaors  of  this  publication. 
Dr.  Figueroa,  Professor  of  Dentid  Snrgeiy  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Dental  Bducation, 
introduces  himself  with  some  observations  on 
that  ever-puzzling  problem  of  pyorrhea  alve- 
olaris,  confining  himself  to  a  description  of 
cases  of  local  and  mechanical  origin  and 
physiological  alterations.  In  the  first  case 
the  alveolar  pyorrhea  extended  from  the  left 
lower  canine  to  the  right  central  incisor, 
there  being  iU>undmnt  pus  and  the  teeth  be- 
ginning to  move  in  their  alveolt  Minute 
examination  showed  that  two  antagonistic 
teeth  had  been  accidentally  lost  whereby  the 
articulation  had  been  deprived  of  its  respec- 
tive supports,  the  lower  left  central  incisor 
strikyig  with  its  distal  surface  its  upper  an- 
tagonist, owing  to  a  rotative  movement,  and 
consequently  being  exposed  to  a  double  stress 
in  the  act  of  mastication.  Treatment  in  this 
case  of  purely  loeml  causation  oonsisted  in 
first  combating  the  existing  infection,  in 
moving  the  lower  left  incisor  to  its  proper 
position  of  articulation,  in  replacing  the  lost 
teeth  by  a  prosthetic  piece,  and  in  thus  regu- 
lating and  balancing  the  stress  of  mastica- 
tion. 

Another  case  treated  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults was  that  of  a  girl  of  thirteen,  who  pre- 
sented in  both  jaws  irregularities  of  ante- 
version  and  retroversion,  with  a  pyorrhea 
extending  to  the  first  bicuspids.  The  loWer 
central  incisors  struck  with  their  incisal 
edges  the  upper  ones,  exerting  upon  them  a 
heavy  leverage.  The  lower  canine  and  lateral 
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showed  retrOTersion  and  were  being  atruok 
in  the  second  third  of  their  labial  snrfaoes 
by  the  inelsal  edge*  irf  tha  upper  ontral  in- 
eison  and  lateral,  therein  maintaining  a  con- 
Btant  irritation,  which  was  favored  by  an  ae- 
eumnlation  ol  tartar  on  all  the  teeth.  The 
teeth  were  very  loose  in  their  socketa.  The 
treatment  consisted  in  complete  removal  o( 
the  tartar,  appUcation  of  antiieptiGa,  and 
r^[ulation. 

A  third  ease  was  that  ol  a  yoath  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  yean  of  age,  with  a  pyorrhea 
extending  from  the  npper  right  lateral  to  the 
first  molar.  A  close  oaminatlMi  tevtaled  a 
very  pronounced  irregularity  of  the  ineiBora 
and  canines  on  the  right  side,  their  ineiaal 
edges  striking  very  forcibly,  owing  to  tiie 
general  deficiency  in  occlusion.  The  lower 
teeth  had  a  marked  tenden^  to  anteversion, 
exercising  a  heavy  stress  on  the  upper  onee. 
Treatment  oonaigted  in  a  careful  cleaning  of 
the  teeth,  In  maintaining  the  oral  cavity  in 
a  perfect  hygimie  oonditlon.  and  in  regulating 
the  teeth  by  means  of  regulating  devices. 

The  author  concludes  that  pyorrhea  cases 
that  have  resisted  all  medical  treatment  will 
yield  to  orthodontio  treatment. 

ISveiuk  TondUkare  Tidskrift,  Stockholm. 
No.  4,  1908.] 

DOES  THE  FOURTH  MOLAR  INDICATE 
PROGRESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OR 
ATAVISM?    BT  ALBm  LiNHABDTSOir. 

The  fourth  molar  ia  found  exceedingly 
rarely  in  civtUsed  races  at  the  present  time, 
but  very  commonly  in  the  lower  races,  such 
as  negroes  and  Australians.  The  interest  at- 
tached to  that  tooth  culminates  in  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  indicates  a  progressive  devel- 
opment or  whether  it  signifies  atavism,  that 
is,  an  inheritance  frmu  mi^-be  vezy  distant 
aneeatoES.  In  the  first  case  one  would  justly 
expect  an  intnease  in  the  number  of  teeth.  In 
the  second  ease  the  fourth  molar  must  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  Jaw  in  accordance 
with  the  same  law  of  nature  that  has  brought 
about  the  reduction  of  the  third  molar. 
Professor  Leche  considers  the  dental  system 
to  be  an  irrefutable  example  of  pure  progres- 
sive development.  During  the  period  ol  the 
development  of  the  teeth  greater  or  smaller 
remainders  of  Uie  dental  germs  are  preserred 
for  some  time,  oflTering  the  possibility  of  new 
tooth-development  even  in  older  individuals. 
Generally  these  potential  germs  are  dissolved 


before  they  mature.  If  the  mmditions  for  the 
development  of  such  supernumerary  teeth  ar« 
favoraUe,  if  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  teeth  is  useful  to  the  indiridual,  if  there 
ii  fBongh  room  in  the  Jaw  and  if  the  condi- 
tions of  nutrition  are  good^  time  la  no  reason 
why  ludi  nipemnmeraiy  teeth  should  not 
be  developed  beside  the  normal  ones.  Such 
■npemumerary  teeth  occur  in  several  mam- 
mals in  such  normal  ehape  that  we  axe  en- 
titled  to  consider  them  as  neoformationa. 
This  theory  is  borne  out  by  observations  on 
the  orang-outan  and  the  gorilla,  in  which  the 
third  molar,  nnlike  that  of  man,  is  c^edally 
fully  developed,  and  which  very  freqoentljr 
present  a  fourth  molar.  Sdenka  found  even 
a  flfUi  molar  in  an  orang-outan,  all  of  which 
proves  that  the  fourth  molar  forms  a  link  in 
the  process  tending  toward  an  enlargement 
and  reinforcement  of  the  entire  masticating 
apparatus.  Although  this  seems  to  speak  ix> 
favor  of  Leobe's  theory,  some  weight  aign- 
ments  ean  he  citdd  against  hi*  idea  of  para 
progressive  development  The  original  type 
of  mammal  from  which  man  has  descended 
possessed  fdrfy-fonr  teeth.  In  the  oouree  of 
probably  millions  of  years  man  has  lost  one 
incisor,  one  bicuspid,  and  one  molar  on  either 
side  in  both  jaws.  This  reduction  in  the 
number  of  teeth  is,  however,  not  character- 
istic of  man  only.  In  the  genua  Peli*  for  in- 
stance, the  orig^ial  number  of  forty-six  teeth 
hM  been  reduced  to  thirly.  This  reduction  in 
numbers  goes  hand  in  band  witii  n  eompliea- 
tion  and  specialization  of  the  teeth.  The  faee, 
and  especially  the  oral  portions,  have  been 
changed  in  the  higher  races  of  modem  time 
from  original  prognathism  to  pronounced 
orthognathism,  as  the  finds  of  diluvial  skulls 
convincingly  prove.  Hie  tower  races  of  our 
age  such  as  negroea,  Anetralians,  etoL,  ami 
^ow  pronounced  prognathism. 

The  cause  lor  the  ortht^nathiam  in  man 
must  be  sought  in  the  influence  which  the 
muscles  employed  in  chewing  exert  upon  the 
jaw  and  the  skull.  The  chewing  of  hard, 
tough,  resistant  food  engagee  the  jaws,  teeth, 
and  muscles  quite  differently  from  the  chew- 
ing of  soft,  already  prepared  food.  A  more 
profuse  supply  of  blood  and  eonae^nently 
stronger  and  latger  jawi,  teeth  and  mnaolea 
are  the  result.  Stronger  musdes  however 
require  larger  areas  for  attachment  The 
masseter-temporalis  group  ia  therefore  very 
strongly  developed  in  carnivorous  heiii^ 
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owing  to  the  ratlmr  rertieal  morement  in 
eatting  meat,  while  In  berbiTorous  beings 
the  pterygoideus  group,  espeeiftlly  the  pteiy- 
goideue  ezternus,  is  more  strongly  derel- 
oped  owing  to  a  lateral  grinding  morement. 
In  the  higher,  omnivorous  raoee  the  pteiy- 
goideui  group  is  the  more  marked.  Tlie  leap 
the  ehewing  muedtes  axe  need  the  weaker  tbsy 
become  and  the  smaller  areaa  they  require 
for  their  attaohmente.  The  brain  then  de- 
velops at  the  expense  of  the  facial  bones, 
which  become  smaller  and  shorter.  This  is 
strikingly  observed  in  the  higher  races,  in 
whom  the  line  of  force  of  the  massetertem- 
poralis  group  does  not  exceed  the  first  molar, 
which  indioatea  the  great  importance  of  that 
tooth.  Aceording  to  Topinard,  the  molars  in 
the  higher  races  decrease  in  volume  from  the 
first  to  the  third,  while  in  negroes  and  an- 
thropoids the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  ca- 
nine or  "preying  tooth"  in  our  ancestors  was 
developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  as  a 
weapon  of  attack  and  defense,  which  strongly 
tended  to  producing  prognathism.  Another 
eanae  lor  prognathism,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Von  Nathnsius'  experiments  with 
animals,  lies  in  in-breeding,  which  produees 
smaller  skulls,  longer  jaws  and  longer  rows 
of  teeth.  Since  our  ancestors-  lived  in  small 
tribes  for  long  periods,  the  necessary  in-breed- 
ing hrou^t  about  prognathism  and  a  greater 
number  of  teeth. 

Whatever  the  causes  for  prognathism  may 
bi^  a  eomparison  of  the  mastieating  appa- 
ratus of  the  highor  races  with  that  of  diluvial 
man  and  of  the  lower  races  shows  that  our 
jaws  and  teeth  have  undergone  a  retrogressive 
change  and  still  continue  to  do  so.  This 
process  may  be  shortly  explained  as  follows: 
An  organ  in  the  adult  undergoes  a  variation 
from  some  cause — if  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence demands  a  strengthening,  the  develop- 
mtaat  is  jnogressive;  if  on  the  other  hand  the 
function  of  an  organ  is  of  smaller  value  or 
becomes  superfiuous,  a  retrogressive  develop- 
ment takes  place.  The  sum  of  theee  tenden- 
cies to  variation  are  sooner  or  later  trans- 
mitted to  the  germ  plasma,  and  become 
hereditary.  The  organ  appears  then  more  or 
IcM  imperfect^  developed  in  a  certain  per- 
centage of  individuals,  and  finally  disappears 
entiTsly. 

Tb9  fourth  molar  tiien  aceording  to  the  au- 
thor indicates  atavism.  While  fairly  fre- 
quent^ obeerved  in  apes,  it  is  rare  in  man, 


De  Terra  citing  forty  cases  chiefly  observed  in 
the  lower  races,  and  only  three  in  hi^er  races. 
In  eight  of  these  cases  the  fourth  molar  was 
well  developed,  in  all  the  others  it  appeared 
to  be  more  or  less  reduced.  It  is  noted  as 
frequently  on  both  sides  in  the  nuudlla  as 
on  one  idd^  very  rarely  in  the  mandible; 
the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  all  four  mo- 
lars is  very  unusual. 

In  concluding.  Dr.  Lenhardtson  says: 
The  original  family  of  mammals  from  which 
man  has  descended  possessed  four  molars. 
The  fact  that  ancestors  of  anthropoids  or 
man  with  fourth  molars  cannot  be  demon- 
strated is  of  no  deeisive  signifleuice.  Tht 
paleontologieal  matoial  is  too  scant  Mm 
in  his  development  must  have  lost  the  fourtii 
molar  at  an  earlier  stage  than  the  ape,  for 
the  earlier  an  organ  has  disappeared  the  more 
rarely  it  occurs  by  way  of  atavism.  A  pro- 
gressive development  in  the  fourth  molar  in 
man  would  contradict  his  entire  phylogenetie 
development.  The  third  molar  and  the  second 
incisor  bear  elear  traces  of  reduction,  even 
in  lower  raeea.  Solbrig  in  1400  negro  skulls 
found  about  filO  third  molars  to  be  missing; 
Even  in  the  anthropoids  symptoms  of  reduo- 
tion  may  be  noted;  lUise  reports  that  in  the 
species  Gibbon  the  third  molar  is  frequently 
missing.  All  these  observations  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  retn^ressive  development.  The  brain 
portion  is  more  and  more  fully  developed,  the 
facial  portion  is  reduced  proportionately. 
Even  tbe  seetmd  molar  sometimes  exhibits 
three  tubereles  instead  of  four  or  five.  Some 
anatomists  even  claim  that  the  second  bicus- 
pid will  he  replaced  by  a  persistence  of  the 
second  deciduous  molar.  Since  the  first  den- 
tition is  the  original  and  primitive  one,  the 
conjecture  may  be  raised,  whether  in  time 
the  retrogressive  changes  may  not  assume 
such  proportions  that  all  present  molars  will 
disappear,  and  the  deciduous  teeth  together 
with  the  bicuspids  changed  into  serrioeabls 
molars  will  persist. 

{Bwue  TrimntrieUe  B«lg«  de  BtfmnUHo^, 

Bruges,  December  1908.] 

A  METHOD  OF  ANESTHETIZING  THE 
DENTAL  FULP.  Br  A.  VAincoauxHos. 

The  method  advocated  the  author  con* 
sists  in  employing  a  solution  of  one  centigram 
of  cocain  together  with  one  drop  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  adrenalin,  in  one  cubic  centimeter 
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of  aqua  destUlata.  This  weak  solution  has 
beoi  almost  ilways  found  to  be  effioadous, 
and  involTCB  none  of  the  inoonveniflnoes, 
ayncopee,  etc.,  connected  with  the  use  of  oo- 
eain.  Sme«  coniidenUe  pcewnre  ii  to  be 
exerted,  a  lolid,  ti^t  lyriage  is  nqnlred.  The 
plaoe  of  injeedoii  is  the  interdental  spaoe, 
where  the  needle  oan  be  moat  easily  intro- 
duced nearest  to  the  apex.  The  needle  glides 
along  the  root  as  far  as  possible,  until  it  is 
firmly  lodged  between  the  two  oeseous  planes, 
and  ctmsiderable  resistance  to  the  injeetion  of 
the  liquid  is  f^lt.  On  aeoount  of  the  limited 
space  into  which  the  liquid  must  pmetrmte^ 
the  injeetion  Is  made  Tery  slowly.  Its  sue- 
cessful  penetration  is  indicated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  whitish  zone  at  the  level  of  the  in- 
terdental space.  A  few  minutes  after  thm  in- 
jeetion, anesthesia  is  complete  and  generally 
lasts  over  fifteen  minutes,  which  gives  the 
operator  time  to  painlessly  extirpate  the  pulp. 

For  sensitive  dentin  in  anperfleial  oaTlties 
in  the  r^iion  of  the  cervical  edge  the  author 


recommends  erythrophlein,  mixed  with  equal 
parte  of  et^[enol;  this  is  inserted  into  the 
eavi^,  whidi  has  been  {ffeviously  ddtydiated, 
on  a  minute  pieee  of  cotton,  and  sealed  in  with 
gntta-peroha  or  cement.  The  cotton  is  left 
in  the  eavity  fin:  twen^-four  to  tarty-iif^ 
hours.  The  drug  possesses  a  very  intense 
vaso-constrictor  action  upon  the  vessels  of 
the  pulp,  which  produces  total  anemia  ami 
subsequent  anesthesia  of  the  pulp. 

While  realizing  the  dangers  involved  in 
the  application  of  cocain  in  the  jntxxiinity 
of  the  pulp,  which  mi^t  produce  an  acnte 
pnlpitiSi  the  author  recommends  the  above 
metiiod  in  caries  of  the  third  degree.  Only 
in  persons  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  in 
whom  the  teeth  are  short  and  very  firmly 
implanted,  the  pulp  was  found  to  retain  its 
vitality  after  the  injection. 

The  hemorrhage  following  the  extraction  of 
the  pulp  is  stopped  by  firmly  packing  in  the 
root-eanal  a  cotton  fiber,  whieh  if  necessary 
may  be  saturated  wiUi  trichloracetic  acid. 


PERISCOPK 


lodia  Spots* — ^To  remove  iodin  spots  from 
the  hands,  a  solution  of  potassium  lodld  or 
sodium  bisulfite  or  hyposnlflts  is  applied  on 
a  tampon  of  absorbent  cotton.  Hake  sevvrnl 
appUeations  if  necessary.  The  above  solu- 
tions wUl  also  remove  sp(^  from  doth. — 
Journal  OdontoU^/iqnB  de  Paris. 

Disinfection  of  the  Month.— In  the  at- 
tempt to  aid  the  natural  lesouross  of  the 
tissues  in  the  elimination  of  infectious  ma- 
terial by  mouth  cleansing  or  disinfection 
there  are  several  factors  which  render  the 
problem  both  serious  and  difficult.  The  musns 
which  protects  the  mucous  membrane  from 
bacteria  also  protects  the  bacteria  from  tiie 
acticm  of  fordgn  substances.  The  removal  of 
mueus  exposes  the  mucous  membrane  to  more 
or  less  irritation,  which  may  be  accompanied 
by  exudatitm,  development  of  the  bacteria  in 
the  seeretiotts  within,  increase  of  virulence 
and  possible  infection. 

Many  antiseptics  are  irritants,  and  in  the 
mouth  are  of  doubtful  value.  Solutions  to  be 
nssd  in  the  mouth  should  be  selected  with  care 
and  should  possess  certain  essential  qualities. 


In  general  they  should  be  bland  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  diffuse  quickly  with  the  secretiona, 
and  if  antiseptic  should  be  of  known  prme- 
tical  value. 

Most  observers  in  recent  years  advise  ap- 
proximately neutral  reactions  for  mouth- 
washes. Acids  have  been  used.  Bacteria  in 
the  fermentation  of  sugars  form  acid  rapidly, 
and  when  certain  percentages  are  reached 
growth  stops  and  some  species  of  bacteria  die 
rapidly.  On  the  other  hand.  Miller  has  shown 
caries  of  the  teeth  to  be  due  laigely  to  the 
acid  fermentation  of  sugars  in  the  mouth  by 
bacteria,  and  it  is  now  deemed  better  to  neo- 
tralise  whatever  acid  may  be  present  rather 
than  to  introduce  any  more.  Alkalis  have 
been  recommended  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
more  rapid  diffusion  with  the  secr^oiu,  but 
they  have  little  or  no  action  on  the  bactnia 
in  strength  which  can  be  osed  with  comfort 
in  the  month.  To  the  gums  and  teeth  they 
are  generally  considered  as  injurious.  The 
reaction  of  solutions  to  be  used  in  the  mouth 
should  therefore  be  neutral  or  praferably 
slightly  alkaline  to  neutralise  whatever  acid 
may  be  present.— K.  K.  Hatch,  2>efital  Digmt, 
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CoavenJent  Broadiei.— Inatead  of  luing 
m  sniaU  handle,  old  initmmenta  of  different 
angles  may  be  raoeesBfully  loldend  on  with 
■oft  lolder.  Bn«h  InitnunentB  are  alwayi  at 
hand,  and  ean  ba  easily  applied  and  disin- 
feetad^W.  M.  Ooom^  l>eittal  Awfew. 

Enlarsinc  Root-cuala  with  Broaches. — 

I  faaTS  almost  given  up  enlarging  root-oaaals 
with  broaehesi  having  foond  diffloolty  in 
knowing  how  far  to  go.  The  great  difficulty 
ia  presoited  by  the  faet  that  with  the  broach 
there  would  be  a  little  bur  or  shoulder  passed 
which  one  would  not  be  able  to  penetrate, 
thereby  losing  traek  of  the  depth  of  the  root- 
canal. — Chakues  MoifK,  Dvntal  Bwiew. 

Treatment  of  Sapfrantive  InfUmma- 
tloBS. — In  the  suppurative  or  slow  process 
of  inflammation  and  pus  formation,  involv- 
ing  the  bony  structures,  witii  tha  tendency  of 
localized  infection  of  certain  cancellated  bony 
structures,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  snl- 
foric  acid  and  phenol  is  absolutely  uneqnaled 
in  its  effects.  It  has  a  stimulating  effect  on 
the  tissue  cells;  it  is  a  destructive  agent  to 
all  forms  of  bacteria;  it  has  a  tendency  to 
penetrate  the  bony  structure  in  whkh  Uiere 
may  be  secreted  large  numbers  of  baoieria, 
and  in  this  way  it  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
agents  in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  sup- 
purative inflammation. 

Then  are  a  nnmber  of  agents  which  have 
practically  the  same  potent  properties  that 
these  agents  just  mentioned  have,  but  their 
source  of  efficiency  eomee  largely  from  the  so- 
called  oresols.  Lysol  is  one  of  them,  but  it 
IB  not  as  efficient  as  eresol  alone.  It  is, 
however,  important  to  note  that  in  those  con- 
ditions where  chinosol  cannot  be  used,  l^ol 
may  be  employed  to  advantage. — Onaw  W. 
OiKX,  Dental  Dtgatt. 

IMsinfectioii  of  Dentin  In  Large  Fillings. 

— Is  it  necessary  or  best  to  disinfect  the  den- 
tin in  all  large  fillings  in  vital  teeth,  or  will 
the  bacteria  be  destroyed  by  hermetically  fill- 
ing the  teeth  I  I  think  it  is  always  best  to 
disinfect.  It  may  be  a  fact  that  the  hermet- 
ical  sealing  of  the  cavity  will  prevent  the 
growth  of  bacteria,  but  how  many  cavities 
are  so  sealed  t  Even  if  it  were  a  faet  that 
hermetically  sealed  cavities  will  prevent  the 
growth  of  bacteria,  we  must  disinfect  all 
cavities,  and  I  do  not  think  that  such  disin- 
fection means  flooding  It  with  alcohol,  etc 
If  we  wish  to  disinfect  a  cavity,  we  should 
adjust  the  rubber  dam  and  seal  in  the  disln- 
feetant  for  about  twenty-four  hours.  The 
remedy  which  I  use  is  modifled  phenol,  which 
is  composed  of  menthol,  thynuH,  and  phenol, 


the  menthol  having  an  anodyne  effect,  and 
the  thymol  being  penetrating  and  also  disin- 
fectant. If  we,  however,  expect  to  flU  at  onee, 
then  we  should  use  a  stronger  disinfeetant, 
a  weak  aolntion  of  mercury  bichlorid  or  a  ' 
weak  solutdott  of  formalin.  If  we  are  to  flll 
the  cavity  at  once,  we  need  something  stronger 
than  the  ordinary  antiseptics  ao  commonly 
used  for  flooding  cavities.  We  should  disin- 
fect at  all  events,  whether  we  feel  that  the 
hermetically  sealed  cavity  is  going  to  de- 
stroy the  growth  of  bacteria  or  not.  There 
is  a  general  tendency  toward  preparing  the 
cavity  too  hastily  and  to  filling  too  quickly. 
If  it  appears  that  the  discoloration  has  gone 
beyond  a  point  where  we  can  mechanically 
disinfect,  we  should  seal  the  disinfectant  in 
for  some  time,  and  not  rely  on  hermetically 
sealing  the  oavi^  in  order  to  destroy  the 
baeteria.— X.  W.  Bujott,  Dental  Aeeiew. 

A  Method  of  Accurately  Fitting  SbeU 
Crowns. — ^To  make  a  perfect  crown  we  must 
know  not  only  the  exact  Imgth,  but  also  the 
exact  shape  of  the  eircumferenoe.  To  obtain 
these,  the  following  method  will  be  found  to 
be  very  satisfactory.  With  a  ring  or  odon- 
tometer  the  root  is  measured  as  horetofore. 
The  wire  or  ring  is  thsn  pushed  as  far  as 
possible  over  a  tapered  rod  of  wood  or  metals 
and  the  place  is  marked  where  it  exactly 
fits.  At  the  tip  this  rod  should  be  fifteen 
millimeters  and  at  the  base  about  forty  milli- 
meters in  circumference.  Thin  copper  hands, 
of  which  most  everybody  has  a  supply  in  his 
office  for  taking  inlay  impressions,  are  then 
tried  upon  the  rod  until  one  is  foimd  that 
exactly  fits  at  the  mark  indicating  the  meas- 
urement of  the  root.  This  hand  is  then 
trimmed  and  fitted  to  the  root.  The  copper 
being  thin  and  soft,  this  operation  is  easier 
and  less  painful  than  that  of  fitting  a  shell 
crown.  When  the  fit  is  considered  satisfac- 
tory, a  stick  of  softened  modeling  compound, 
of  about  the  diameter  of  the  root,  is  forced 
into  the  band. 

If,  upon  carefully  removing  the  band  with 
the  compound,  we  examine  the  impression,  we 
not  infrequently  meet  with  surprises.  The 
band,  which  under  other  circumstances  would 
have  been  the  finished  crown,  proves  to  not 
have  BO  good  a  fit  as  we  had  imagined.  By 
carefuUy  examining  the  impression  we  ean 
determine  whether  our  original  measurement 
has  been  correct,  too  large,  or  too  small,  or 
whether  the  root  has  any  peculiarity  of  out- 
line. Should  the  marine  of  the  root  be 
clearly  defined,  we  may  consider  the  impres- 
sion to  he  satisfactory.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  impression  be  defective,  another 
must  be  made  either  with  a  different  sized 
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band  or  with  more  can  in  getting  the  buid  be- 
tween the  root  and  the  gum  at  all  jwlnts.  The 
height  of  the  finished  crown  ehoiUd  then  be 
determined  by  laying  a  small  lump  of  wax 
upon  the  root  and  requesting  the  patient  to 
close  the  teeth.  This  also  gives  the  distance 
between  the  adjacent  teeth.  If  seamless 
crowns  are  used,  it  is  beat  to  pick  out  the 
model  at  tiiia  stage.— H.  W.  C.  BaPEOKKB, 
Dental  Review. 

Dental  Erosion. — In.  the  affection  of  the 
teeth  known  as  erosion  we  find  the  restilts 
of  a  chemical  action.  This  erosion  generally 
appears  in  situations  which  do  away  entirely 
with  any  idea  of  fermentation  from  food 
lodgment;  from  the  action  on  the  enamel  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  active  agent 
must  be  an  acid,  and  in  the  anterior  teeth 
we  may  look  for  the  production  of  this  acid 
in  the  mucous  glands  of  the  lips.  As  erosion 
occurs  mostly  in  persons  of  a  gouty  or  rhen* 
matic  tendency,  we  conclude  that  instead  of 
the  secretion  of  the  labial  glands  being  alka- 
line, as  it  normally  should  be,  it  has*  from 
the  influenoe  of  the  excess  of  uric  acid  in 
the  system,  become  vitiated  and  distinctly 
acid  in  character;  and  being  constantly 
washed  in  this  acid  medium,  the  enamel  gives 
way  under  the  influence,  and  little  by  little 
erosion  occurs.  The  cause  of  the  acidity  of 
the  secretion  of  the  labial  follicles  Is  the 
improper  oxidation  in  the  cells,  the  result  oi 
either  the  presence  of  leas  oxygen  in  the  body, 
owing  to  the  paucity  in  the  number  of  the  red 
corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  individuals  show- 
ing a  uric  acid  diathesis,  or  the  use  of  more 
oxygen  by  the  effort  to  oxidize  all  the  ma- 
terial of  which  the  body  should  ri^tly  rid 
itself. — ^BEBsn  Busna  Bbhutit,  Dental  D^ 
geat. 

Points  in  the  Treatment  of  Abacesaed 
Teeth. — The  object  desired  in  treating  ab- 
Bcessed  teeth  is  to  allay  inflammation.  To  do 
this  the  cause  of  it  must  be  removed,  and  be 
kept  removed. 

Be  thorough  and  exact. 

Use  tinotnre  of  iodiu  to  reduce  the  inflam- 
mation. 

Use  hydrogen  dioxld  for  cleansing  tha  pnlp- 
cavity  uid  Hm  canals.  No  other  cleanser  ia 
necessary  or  so  good. 

Fill  the  tooth  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
test  filling  has  demonstrated  that  it  wiU  bear 
filling.  Three  days  are  a  sufficient  test. 

Take  the  measurement  of  the  root  when  tiic 
brmch  goes  through  the  foramen  easily. 

Don't  go  beyond  the  end  of  the  root  in 
cleansing  and  treating. 


Dont  f  oree  medicine  of  any  kind  b^jwd 
the  apical  fonunen. 

Dont  use  irritating  medicamenti,  sueh  aa 
creaaote,  carbolic  acid,  oil  of  cloves,  triereaol, 
ete.,  in  trying  to  reduce  any  inflammet.ion 
They  inereaie  it 

Don't  n^leet  following  np  yonr  traatsieBt. 
If  negteeted  the  temponuy  illbig  beeoniai  lonl 
and  a  source  of  trouble. 

Don't  try  to  open  canals  with  drills,  nTiln 
in  rare  eases,  and  then  use  ilne  flexible  drills. 

Don't  drill  through  the  foranML— J.  R. 
OwiHS,  Dental  Summary. 

Copper  CeneBt. — One  of  the  moet  unsfnl 
and  leait  naed  or  a|^reeiated  of  filling  mate- 
riala  is  oopper  oement.  Inquii^es  from  naen 
and  ntn-nwrt  developed  two  reaamia  for  iti 
not  more  cztensiTe  naBw|7>  ignoranee  re- 
garding it*  virtues  and  pr^udiea  on  aeeonnt 
of  its  eoknr  and  staining  qnalitue.  There  are 
three  operations  where  ite  frequent  nee  is 
especially  indicated: 

Deeidtwua  Molar*.  In  deddnous  molara 
its  use  fa  espedally  indicated.  It  is  probably 
the  only  cement  made  with  any  antiseptic 
inopaties;  this  ia  due  to  tin  ealta  of  oop- 
per, vriiicdi  are  ctyptie  and  asteingcnt,  a^ 
experience  has  proved  that  theea  salts  per- 
meate the  tooth-structure  to  a  pereeptible  de- 
gree, carrying  their  germicidal,  antiseptic 
and  hardening  properties  into  tiw  dentin.  It 
is  the  mort  tenacious  eemoit  made,  oonae- 
quantly  less  attention  need  be  paid  to  the 
retentive  shape  of  the  oavi^.  In  oases  of  diil- 
dren,  where  through  dread  of  supposed  pain 
to  be  inflicted  it  is  impossible  to  iwoperly 
prepare  a  cavity,  the  fact  that  the  oement  is 
exceedingly  tenaetoua,  as  well  as  being  a  ger- 
micide, imiioates  its  use  either  akme  or  aa 
a  cavity  lining  beneath  amalgams,  and  any 
smiUl  portion  of  soft  tooth  tissue  necessarily 
left  in  the  cavity  is  probably  placed  beyond 
possibiUfy  of  creating  further  tronUe^ 

Permanent  Mohan.  For  lining  eavities  in 
permanent  molars  which  are  to  ha  filled  with 
amalgam,  where  the  tooth-atmetore  is  of  •acb 
disintegrated  character  as  to  indicate  a  n^pid 
reenrrenes  of  deci^,  the  use  of  oopper  cement 
used  either  as  a  lining  and  allowed  to  harden, 
or  used  in  a  soft  state  in  eombinatiaB  with 
amalgam,  is  a  safe  procedure  for  permanoiee. 
Buccal  cavities  well  under  the  gum  margin 
present  another  ideal  location. 

fiAeU  (Troisna^  A  etmditlon  ia  often  fonad 
in  moUurSi'e^aeidly  when  an  ill-fitting  shell 
crown  has  been  removed,  where  the  remaining 
tooth-structure  is  simply  a  maas  of  soft,  die- 
integrating  tissue  n^tieh  It  la  seaningly  ini- 
possible  to  place  in  poeition  for  le-erowning. 
A  root  of  this  character  ihoold  be  bnilt  up 
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Ui  unalgmm  on  top  of  soft  copper  cement, 
id  at  the  next  sitting  prepared  for  erowning 
the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  tooth,  and  the 
own  set  with  copper  cement.  If  for  any 
sue  the  crown  has  to  be  removed,  you  will 
id  m  hard,  dense  mass  of  tooth-structure, 
fpptT  cement  and  amalgam,  in  good  condi- 
on  for  future  use,  and  not  the  soft,  mushy, 
i&lodorona  condition  bo  often  found,  when 
rdinary  procedures  have  heen  followed  and 
m  have  "trusted  in  providence  for  preserva- 
km." — J.  P.  ItooT,  Wegtem  Dental  Journal. 

Cteanins  the  Dental  Ensine. — No  instru- 
lent  is  more  abused  than  the  dental  engine, 
n  a  spare  moment  it  will  pay  the  dentist  to 
ftke  the  engine  apart  and  to  thoroughly  wash 
be  individual  parts  with  petroleum  or  alco* 
tol  and  dry  them.  The  small  particles  of 
iteel  that  have  come  off  owing  to  the  con- 
inoal  friction  unite  with  the  oil  to  form  a 
-esinous  black  mass.  After  this  mass  is  care- 
Fully  removed,  the  parts  are  slightly  oiled 
ud  put  together  again.  The  parts  may  also 
be  boiled  in  a  strong  solution  of  soda  or 
ndium  hydrate.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the 
easy  working  of  the  engine  after  this  opera- 
tion.—E.  Sghhid,  Deutaehe  ZaknarztUohe 
Zeitung. 

Rertoratlon  of  Fractured  or  Badly  I>e- 
aiyed  Roots,  where  the  Tooth-Stmctnre 
b  Destnqrod  Under  the  Qnin  Margin.— 

After  remofving  all  decay,  take  any  or^ary 
porcelain  erown,  and  grind  it  fiat  on  the  lur- 
hee  that  forms  the  Joint.    Put  the  pin 
tbiough  a  piece  of  inlay  wax  sufficiently  largo 
to  mi  the  space  between  crown  and  root. 
Force  the  crown  to  the  desired  position.  Cool 
the  wax  and  remove,  preparing  the  impression 
u  for  any  cast  inlay,  leaving  the  wax  in 
position  on  the  pin.    Cast  the  inlay  to  the 
pin,  then,  if  you  have  used  a  removable  pin 
erown,  cement  the  crown  to  the  pin  and  finish 
the  gold  inlay  after  the  cement  has  set,  as 
joa  can  do  no  polishing  after  the  crown  is 
in  position.    When  you  have  set  your  crown, 
there  will  be  a  restoration  with  perfect 
joints,  without  shoulders  or  rough  margins. 
Here  will  be  no  irritation  of  the  soft  tissueR, 
ind  the  gum  will  entirely  cover  the  gold. 
This  crown  can  alwajra  be  easily  repaired 
without  the  removing  pin,  should  the  porce- 
Uin  ever  break.    Grind  to  fit  the  gold  inlay 
isd  cement  to  place  a  crown  of  the  same  make 
u  vas  first  used,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes  with  little  trouble.   A  Logan  crown 
tan  be  used,  if  preferred,  by  casting  gold 
agsinet  the  porcelain,  but  in  case  of  a  break 
it  would  be  more  difficult  to  repair. — H.  O. 
Bow,  Denfal  Summofy. 


A  Case  of  Mandibular  Resection.— Prof. 
W.  Wayne  Babcock  of  the  Philadelphia  Den- 
tal College,  in  illustrating  an  address  on  the 
subject  of  "Surgical  Treatment  of  Malocclu* 
sipn  of  the  Jaw,"  presented  a  patient  of 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  deformed 
by  an  aggravated  and  progressive  protrusion 
of  the  mandible,  and  who  had  been  under  the 
treatment  of  several  dentists  for  caries  of  the 
teeth,  the  prognathism  evidently  being  re- 
garded as  incurable.  In  order  to  make  sure 
that  this  case  could  not  be  cured  by  the  or- 
thodontist, Professor  Babcock  sent  the  young 
man  for  examination  to  the  most  eminent 
specialist  upon  that  subject  in  Philadelphia, 
who  pronounced  it  as  incurable  by  means  of 
the  usual  r^ulating  methods  for  prognathism.. 
After  studying  the  case,  Professor  Babcock 
anesthetized  the  patient,  made  a  perpendicular 
incision  through  the  soft  tissues  in  front  of 
the  ear,  cut  transversely  across  the  rami  of 
the  mandible,  dextrously  evading  the  inferior 
dental  nerve,  and  avoiding  other  undesirable 
anatomical  complications.  The  operation  was 
repeated  on  the  other  side  and  consumed  al- 
together about  half  an  hour.  The  mandible 
was  moved  back,  so  that  normal  articulation 
was  secured  with  the  teeth  in  the  maxilla. 
The  well-known  headgear  and  chin  cap  were 
adjusted  and  the  bone  was  givjen  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  reuniting  the  resected  rami  by  sidl- 
fully  arranged  flaps  of  periosteum,  also  the 
soft  tissues  were  allowed  ample  time  to  heal. 
At  first  the  patient  could  not  breathe  through 
the  nostrils,  but  the  nares  gradually  adjusted 
themselves  to  the  changed  conditions.  The 
pharynx,  which  had  been  observed  to  be  nar- 
row before  the  operation,  leaving  some  doubt 
about  the  final  success  of  the  operation,  also 
sdjusted  itself  admirably.  The  tongue  at  first 
appeared  to  be  too  large  and  filled  up  the 
mouth,  owing  to  the  diminished  space,  but 
this  difficulty  also  vanished  after  some  time. 

The  examination  of  Professor  Babcock's 
patient  showed  that  the  lower  jaw  had  ample 
lateral  as  well  as  perpendicular  movement; 
the  bite  was  restored,  the  speech  was  clear, 
and  the  general  outward  appearance  of  the 
face  was  symmetrical  and  comely. 

A  similar  surgical  operation,  dividing  the 
maxilla  in  appropriate  directions,  is  feasible 
for  correcting  cases  of  acromegaly,  or  protru- 
sion of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  alveolar 
process,  and  teeth. 

Professor  Babcock  exhibited  some  ivory 
pegs,  splints,  and  adjuncts  which  be  used  in 
surgical  operations  upon  bones  to  secure  theub 
after  a  fracture  or  readjustment.  The  most 
interesting  objects  were  screws,  bolts,  nutSy 
and  splints  constructed  of  manganese.  With 
these  accessories  any  bone  could  be  securely 
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clamped  into  proper  position  and  held  firmly 
until  reunited,  the  metal  ultimately  being  ab- 
sorbed. Ivory  and  manganese,  in  Professor 
Babcock's  judgment,  constitute  two  of  the  best 
materials  for  this  purpose. — Dental  Sorap 
Book. 

Etching  Liquid  for  Sted.— This  liquid  is 
made  by  mixing  one  ounee  of  sulfate  of  cop- 
per, 2  of  1  ounce  of  alum,  i  teatpocmful  of 
salt  reduced  to  powder,  with  1  gill  of  vinc;gar 
and  20  drops  of  nitric  acid.  This  liquid  may 
be  used  for  eating  deeply  into  the  metal  or 
for  imparting  a  Iwautiful  froated  appearance 
to  the  surface,  aeoording  to  the  time  it  ia  al- 
lowed to  act — Wuttm  Dental  Journal. 

VaieUn  Flux. — ^Boraz  from  which  a  part 
of  ita  cryBtalline  water  has  been  removed  by 
caldnaUon  ie  more  practical  for  8(dderlng 
than  crystallized  borax.  Calcined  borax  no 
longer  efFervaces  and  doei  not  dfaplaoe  the 
partteles  of  aolder  from  their  original  po- 
aition.  Since  ealeined  borax,  if  brooj^t  Into 
contact  with  water,  will  efferreaoe  again,  the 
following  mixture  is  made:  White  Taselin  I 
part,  finely  pulrerijnd  ealeined  borax  (so- 
called  borax  glass)  1  part.  The  borax  must 
be  extremely  finely  pnlveriaed  and  ia  added 
to  the  Taselin  in  a  melted  state.  In  soldering 
the  places  to  be  soldered  are  painted  with  the 
mixture. — E«tt*ekrift  fUr  ZahnSrztliche  .Or- 
thopSdie. 

Cleaning  Pyorrheal  Poclcets.— First  of  all 
the  tartar  is  removed  from  the  roots  without 
injuring  the  sockets  of  the  teeth.  Perfect 
•nooess  depends  not  so  much  on  the  set  of  in- 
straioaita  used  as  on  the  operator's  skill. 
The  (vocess  is  a  lengthy  and  difficult  one; 
the  calcareous  depoaits  at  the  necks  of  the 
teeth  are  removed  with  a  very  fine  fissure 
bur,  and  the  teeth  polished  afterward  with  a 
minute  oone-shaped  bur.  Then  perhydrol  is 
forced  into  the  pockets.  The  method  of  ap- 
plying it  consists  in  dressing  the  end  of  a 
small  borse-hair  pencil  with  soft  sticky-wax, 
in  order  to  keep  the  hair  together  and  to 
render  the  brush  stiff.  The  brush  is  dipped 
into  the  perhydrol,  and  by  a  rotary  move- 
ment introduced  into  the  pockets.  It  is 
washed  and  wiped  every  time  before  being 
dipped  again  into  the  perhydrol.  After  the 
first  treatment  the  pockets  will  fill  with  white 
pus,  which  is  removed  Iqr  a  water  spray.  The 
pua  grows  leas  after  every  applica^on,  and 
the  gingiva  are  given  a  stroraous  massage 
with  the  finger-tips,  starting  from  the  apex 
of  the  root  toward  the  crown  of  the  tooth. 
Ihia  massage  is  repeated  daily,  and  Uie  [w- 
Ueat  supplied  with  a  brush  and  diluted  per- 


hydrol in  a  well-eorked  bottlei  Bncigetie  nee 
of  a  tooth-brush  without  powder  ia  advised, 
or  instead  of  the  doitifriee  tahle  salt  may  be 
used  on  the  gums  and  teeth.  If  applied  at 
an  early  stage  this  treatment  permits  of  a 
favorable  pn^noeis,  and  a  great  many  teeth 
can  be  savisd. — Jxhs  Bobeio,  Tandlagebladet. 

[Perhydrol  is  a  high^  nmoentrated  hydro- 
gen dioxid  preparation  (30%  abeolnte  HA) 
made  hy  Usrck.— Ed.  DnnrAL  OoaMos.1 

An  BxpeiBeat  Accurate  Method  of  Mak- 
ing ■  Bridge  Ute. — If  the  first  and  second 
lower  ri^t  molars  have  been  extracted  and 
we  wish  to  make  a  bridge  to  replace  them, 
make  the  crowns  and  plaes  thera  in  position 
on  the  teeth.  Mix  tlie  plaster  u  for  an  im- 
pression, and  with  a  spatula  plaee  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  soft  plaster  over  the 
crowna  and  teeth.  Have  the  patient  cloee  the 
teeth  and  instruct  him  to  press  the  plaster 
up  against  the  lingual  side  of  Xbe  teeth  with 
the  tongue.  Mold  the  plaster  about  the  buc- 
cal side  by  pressing  on  the  outside  of  the 
cheek.  Have  the  patient  hold  the  jaws  per- 
fectly quiet  until  the  plaster  is  thoroughly 
set.  By  examining  the  teeth  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  mouth  you  can  tell  whether  or  not 
the  patient  baa  given  you  the  correct  bite. 
When  tiie  plaster  is  thoroughly  set,  have  the 
patient  open  the  mouth.  Usually  this  vrill 
break  the  impression  apart  You  then 
remove  the  {ueces,  take  the  crowns  off  the 
teeth,  and  phtce  tiiem  in  position  in  the  im- 
pression. Put  your  impression  together,  hold- 
ing the  pieces  in  plaoe  with  some  stieky-wax. 
Thoroughly  shellac  the  impression.  Four  the 
lower  half ;  after  this  has  aet,  pour  the  upper 
half. 

When  the  plaster  of  the  models  has  thor- 
oughly set,  break  away  the  impression  ttom 
the  buccal  side  of  the  model.  This  may  be 
broken  aw^  in  pieces,  as  you  no  longer  need 
this  portion.  Mter  breaking  awi^  the  im- 
pression from  the  buccal  side,  carefully  re- 
move the  models  from  the  lingual  impression 
without  destroying  it,  as  we  wish  to  use  this 
for  an  articulator.  Place  your  lower  model 
in  position  on  the  lingual  half  of  the  impres- 
sion. Then  place  your  upper  model  in  po- 
sition. You  will  see  that  yon  have  the  exact 
relation  of  the  two  jaws  vrith  no  possible 
chance  of  a  mlstaln,  as  mi^t  be  made  in  pre- 
paring two  models  and  articulating  them  in  a 
wax  bite.  There  ia  always  a  pos8ibilit7  that 
the  models  may  be  tipped  a  little  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  that  we  nugr  not  obtain  an 
absolute^  correct  articulation.  Witih  the 
method  just  described  there  is  no  chance  of  a 
mistaln;  only  one  impresaiott  needs  to  be 
takm  and  the  models  need  not  be  mountad  on 
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an  articulator,  since  the  lingual  impression  is 
used  for  an  articulator. 

On  i^iaeing  the  modelB  on  the  impression, 
you  will  tee  that  the  portion  of  the  plaster 
betwem  the  teeth  where  tb»  dtunmies  are  to 
go  it  in  the  way  of  putting  in  the  dummies; 
consequently  that  portion  ^  the  iropresdon  is 
cut  away,  leaving  an  open  space  in  which  to 
place  the  dummies. — Dental  Digest. 

How  to  Force  tke  Qums  Away  from 
Roots. — small  plate  of  Victoria  metal  with 
a  suitable  pivot  is  covered  with  soft  gutta- 
percha and  fitted  under  application  of  sli^t 
pressure  into  the  root,  adier  the  latter  has 
heen  cleaned  and  disinfected.  Owing  to  the 
pressure  and  to  the  expansion  of  the  gutta- 
percha the  surface  of  the  root  ia  free  in 
one  to  two  days,  and  the  band  can  be  adapted 
without  causing  bleeding. — Deutsche  Zahn- 
iretliche  Zeitgohrift. 

Restoring  Broken  and  Short  Pins  in 
Crown  Work. — It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  pin  of  a  Richmond  crown  is  broken  oft 
rather  short  within  the  coping.  If  an  exten- 
sion of  the  pin  could  be  made  the  crown 
might  be  used  again.  A  bit  of  thin  platinum 
may  be  rolled  up  to  make  a  tube  that  will 
fit  over  the  broken  stub  of  the  pin.  Into  thie 
fitted  end  push  in  a  bit  of  moldine  and  fill 
the  rest  of  the  tube  with  solder.  Then  with 
the  crown  properly  invested  slip  the  open  end 
of  the  platinum  over  the  stub  and  gradually 
heat  up  until  the  solder  fiows  and  fuses  the 
whole  piece  together.  This  new  pin  can  then 
be  shaped  as  desired  and  readjusted  to  the 
hole  in  the  root.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
a  pin  has  been  filed  down  a  little  too  short. 
Wrapping  on  a  little  of  this  same  platinum 
and  soldering  as  above  will  readily  remedy 
the  trouble.  Fine  platinum  wire  or  even  gold 
wire  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. — ^R. 
B.  TujJXK,  Amer.  Dental  Jovmal. 

The  Admlnistmtlon  of  Ethyl  Chlorid 
and  Nitrons  Oxld  Mixed.— Nitrous  oxid  and 
ethyl  chlorid  as  a  general  anesthetic  has  its 
limitations.  If  it  is  desired  to  operate  for 
more  than  100  seconds,  or  at  most  120  sec- 
onds, ether  or  preferably  gas  and  ether 
should  be  used,  while,  of  course,  for  opera- 
tions requiring  less  than  thirty  seconds, 
nitrous  oxid  alone  is  sufficient.  Patients  are 
not  BO  liable  to  dream  under  a  mixture  of 
ethyl  chlorid  and  nitrous  oxid  as  under 
nitrous  oxid;  if  they  have  any  dreams,  these 
are  much  pleasanter,  and  on  awakening,  they 
are  not  so  frightened.  It  is  exceptional  for  a 
patient  who  has  been  suitabfy  prepared,  t.e. 
has  had  nothing  more  than  a  light  meal  of  tea 
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and  toast  for  some  hours,  to  have  any  head- 
ache or  sickness,  while  for  the  operator  this 
form  of  anesthesia  is  much  more  convenient 
There  is  no  opisthotonos,  jaetitstiim,  or  cya- 
nosis, nor  any  inconvenience  caused  1^  an  in- 
creased ftow  of  mucus  or  by  a  swelling  of  the 
tongue;  while  the  longer  time  available  allows 
the  operator  to  extract  in  a  more  oareful 
manner. 

With  an  anesthesia  of  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred seconds,  it  is  possible  for  an  avera^  ex- 
tractor to  clear  a  mouth  with  two  adminis- 
trations— not,  of  course,  on  the  same  day — 
while  in  one  case  recorded  in  the  Edinburgh 
Dental  Hospital  thirty-one  teeth  were  ex- 
tracted with  one  administration. — H.  Altin 
Mahont,  British  Dental  Journal. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  In  Dentistry.— In  the 

treatment  of  deciduous  teeth  with  silver 
nitrate,  the  object  is  to  inhibit  further  cari- 
ous action.  As  this  is  done  by  the  layer  of 
coagula  and  new  chemical  compounds  formed, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  leave  the  salt  very  long 
in  contact  with  the  dentin.  After  the  cavity 
has  been  freed  as  far  as  possible  of  carious 
dentin,  and  the  soft  tissues  have  been  pro- 
tected in  some  suitable  manner,  a  moistened 
orange-wood  stick  is  dipped  in  the  powdered 
crystals  and  applied  to  the  cavity,  leaving  it 
about  one  minute.  All  surplus  should  be 
wiped  from  the  cavity.  This  use  of  the  silver 
salt  constitutes  probably  its  most  important 
function  in  dentistry. 

Silver  nitrate,  generally  in  the  solid  form, 
has  been  used  as  a  cauterant  for  the  ulcers 
of  aphthous  stomatitis  or  indolent  ulcers  of 
the  mucous  tissues  resulting  from  the  irri- 
tation of  ragged  e&vity  margins,  ill-fitting 
prosthetic  appliances,  or  other  sources  of  e<m- 
tinued  irritation.  In  the  treatment  of  all 
forma  of  chronic  ulceration  it  has  eom%  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
agents  available.  There  is  one  exception  to 
this,  however.  In  the  treatment  of  pyorrhea 
nitrate  of  silver,  though  it  has  been  tried  like 
everything  else,  has  not  gained  the  reputation 
which  its  virtues  would  seem  to  warrant.  It 
would  seem  that  where  a  mild  cauterant  is 
desired  for  pyorrhea  pockets,  silver  nitrate 
would  be  ideal,  on  account  of  its  shallow  pene- 
tration and  mild  yet  efficient  action.  It  can- 
not, of  course,  soften  and  loosen  the  deposits 
on  roots,  as  is  claimed  for  some  of  the  caustic 
acids;  nor  will  it,  as  is  claimed  for  the  op- 
sonins of  the  blood,  seise  these  deposits  and 
bear  them  off  in  some  mysterious  way.  But 
it  will  destroy  bacteria,  neutralize  their  acid 
products,  and  provoke  a  healthy  growth  of 
granulation  tissue. — F.  O.  WfHRHZXT,  West- 
ern Dental  JountaL 
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Automatic  Chliel. — Screw  a  broad  oone- 
BOcket  ebisel  into  an  automatio  gold  plugger — 
one  that  you  no  longer  lue.  This  makes  an 
excellent  instrument  for  breaking  down  OTer- 
hanging  enamel  walls.  Uae  short,  strong 
blows.— A.  F.  DoNAHOWKB,  Philadelphia. 

Antidote  to  Arsenic- 
Solution  of  ferrio  sulfate  (36%),  80 
Calcined  magnesia,  16 
Water,  406 

The  solution  of  ferric  sulfate  is  mixed  with 
225  parts  of  water.  A  mixture  of  IS  parts  of 
calcined  magnesia  and  180  parts  of  water  is 
added  in  small  portions,  bj  stirring  and 
avoiding  heat.  Hie  antidote  is  to  be  prepared 
in  ease  of  need. — L'Union  Pharmaoeutiqua 
per  Bemt9  Internationale  de  Prothiae  Don- 
totre. 

Separating  Media  for  Accurate  Ortho- 
dontia Casts. — Two  are  required — shellac 
and  sandarac,  each  dissolved  in  grain  alcohol : 
strain  through  several  thicknesses  of  cheese- 
cloth. 

Skellao  eolution.  This  should  be  just  thick 
enough  to  act  as  a  filler  for  dry  plaster,  and 
should  give  the  merest  suggestion  of  a  gloss 
with  one  coat.  A  better  color  as  a  separating 
indication  may  be  obtained  by  adding  two 
drops  of  black  rubber  stamp  ink  to  each  two 
ounces  of  solution. 

Sandarao  eolvtion.  Apply  to  the  cast  when 
the  shellac  coat  is  dry.  This  solution  should 
be  thin  enough  to  drop  rapidly  from  the  brush 
and  thick  enough  to  give  a  li^t  gloss  on  one 
coat.  A  second  coat  to  the  tooth-surfaces 
gives  a  fine  finish. 

Clean  each  brush  in  grain  alcohol  after  use, 
and  keep  the  solutions  in  office  preparation 
bottles  (vaselined  outside  and  ground  stop- 
pered).— V.  £.  Babnxs,  Dentiat'e  Magazine. 

The  Danger  In  Large  Metal  Inlays.— 

Tliat  there  is  danger  in  the  use  of  large  metal 
inlays  in  vital  teeth  will  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing case  of  a  lady  who — her  family  dentist  be- 
ing ill — consulted  the  writer  with  reference  to 
two  teeth,  a  first  and  second  bicuspid  respect- 
ively, which  were  loose  and  very  tender  to  per- 
cussion. There  was  an  extensive  edema  of  the 
region  directly  below  the  eye  and  above  the 
roots  of  the  bicuspid  teeth.  After  removing 
a  beautiful  disto-occluaal  gold  inlay  from  the 
first  bicuspid  tooth,  an  incision  was  made  a 
trifle  above  the  apex  of  the  first  bicuspid, 
through  which  pus  and  serum  in  large  quanti- 
ties was  discharged.  The  patient  was  re- 
quested to  take  three  doses  of  magnesium  sul- 
fate of  1  dram  each  that  day,  also  an  anti- 


septic bichlorid  wash  was  preseribed  ts 
used  four  or  five  times  daily.  fl 

The  incision  was  packed  loosely  wiA  I 
sterile  cotton  thread  dipped  in  carbolic  idfl 
to  keep  it  open.   The  following  day  the 
ing  was  almost  eliminated,  the  cotton  tluafl 
was  removed,  and  the  canal  treatment 
carried  to  completion  in  three  visits.  I 

The  tooth  had  been  vital  prior  to  the  settd 
of  the  inlay.  The  death  of  the  palp  no  Ab^M 
occurred  from  the  constant  irritatin  ■ 
thermal  shocks  transmitted  by  the  hi^H 
conductive  metal.  1 

After  treatment,  the  cavity  in  the  crcrJ 
was  filled  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  deffl 
with  cement,  and  an  inlay  was  cast  for  RstiMi 
ation  of  the  contour.  I 

In  Cases  of  large  restorations  in  vital  tecUl 
the  writer  frequently  nses  temporary  stofl 
ping,  filling  about  two-thirds  of  the  eavM 
and  then  takes  an  impression  for  the  iaM 
After  the  inlay  is  cast  the  temporary  stsM 
ping  is  removed,  the  cavity  partially  fillel 
with  cement  and  the  cavity  surface  of  tW 
inlay,  covered  with  cement,  is  forced  i^m 
position.  This  practically  makes  a  holM 
inlay,  reducing  the  danger  to  vital  pnlps  fraJ 
thermal  shock  to  a  mininram. — ^A.  M.  Hu% 
Oarretsonian, 

Translucent  Cements. — In  a  report  ludi 
before  the  general  meeting  of  the  Southoa 
Counties  Branch,  Eng.  Mr.  Stanley  Bead 
offered  the  following  observationa :  For  ail- 
hesions  the  most  suitable  substance  oa 
which  to  test  the  adhesion  of  trauslneot 
cement  was  dentin.  He  ground  the  crowns  d 
sound  molar  teeth  so  thai  they  presented  • 
smooth  surface  of  one-quarter  inch  sqasre; 
two  of  these  were  then  joined  together  witk 
cemrat,  and  the  tension  In  pounds  at  wbidi 
they  broke  was  noted  separately.  In  oidtt 
to  obtain  the  best  adherence,  it  was  necet- 
sary  to  have  the  teeth  moist,  for  to  dried-np 
specimens  the  cement  would  hardly  adhov 
at  alt.  The  results,  taken  on  averages,  wen: 
Schoenebeck  broke  at  31  Ih.  pressure;  Astnl 
broke  at  40  lb.  pressure,  while  Harvaidii 
would  not  stick  sufficiently  to  be  tested. 

For  solubility,  ten  cubes  of  each  kind,- 
weighing  in  the  aggregate  100  grains,  wen 
placed  in  1  per  cent,  malic  acid  for  fourteen 
days:  Schoenebeck  lost  20  grains,  or  20  ptf 
cent.;  Astral,  16  grains,  or  16  per  eeit; 
Harvardid,  19  grains,  or  19  per  cent 

The  temperature  at  which  these  cements  srt 
is  very  high  indeed,  but  varies  with  each  mil- 
ing;  the  lowest  temperature  recorded  in  tbcM 
tests  was  84°  and  the  highest  170*.  In  tki 
essayist's  opinion  these  cements  are  like  tbf 
mortar  which  is  used  in  house-building;  tin 
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Uling  material  lias  little  Btrength  in  itself, 
.  depends  for.  its  hardness  on  the  quality 
L  BhmrpiieBa  of  the  grit  with  which  it  ia  in- 
porated. — Britith  Dental  Jowmal. 

Ifavdenins  Steel. — ^Mix  two  teaspoonfuls 
mter  with  half  a  teaapoonful  of  flour  and 
I  spoonful  of  salt.  The  steel  to  be  hard- 
id  must  be  hot  enough  to  be  covered  with 
srust  when  it  is  thrown  into  this  mixture.' 
en  the  steel  is  heated  to  red  heat  and  sud- 
Uy  plun^d  into  soft  water.  If  the  opera- 
n  has  been  successful,  tiie  steel  will  come 
fe  of  the  bath  with  a  white  surface. — ZHi- 
krift  fur  ZahnintUoke  Orthop&die. 

Pain  After  Extnctloa.— PoBt-extimeUon 
on  results  generally  in  eases  of  perieemen- 
Hs,  due  to  the  preisure  of  the  elot  In  tiie 
CBiiiial  nerrs-fllamcBtB  in  the  already  etm- 
Med  Ussae.  It  ia  therefore  essential  to 
iimnigiily  elsaiue  the  eo^et  with  hot  normal 
iBne  solution,  then  to  wipe  out  the  cavity 
Itti  a  pellet  of  cotton  dipped  in  H^i  and 
» afterwards  warii  out  the  socket  with  warm 
Mer.  We  then  dry  the  eavify  as  far  ai  pos- 
Ue  and  pack  in  arlstol  with  dry  cotton;  as 
\  raki,  the  pain  wiU  be  rdieved. 
Ooeasionally  .you  will  have  post-flKtraetion 


pain  due  to  the  exposure  of  process  fractured 
while  extracting.  In  such  cases  all  you  can 
do  ia  to  stimulate  granulation  by  the  use  of 
some  astringent  wash.  A  favored  prescrip- 
tion of  mine  is: 

9 — ^Potaasii  dhloratis,  3iJ; 
Tlnet.  krameritt, 

Olyeeriutt,  S"; 
AqUB  rosa,  S^ij. 
Sig.— Use  aa  a  month-wmah. 

— J.  M.  SoHwaKB,  OdontologiBt. 

To  Remove  Blood  firom  Root-caiMls.— 

In  extracting  pulps  and  treatrag  the  root- 
cuials,  great  care  mnat  be  taken  in  order  to 
preserve  the  color  of  the  teeth.  The  dark  dis- 
coloration ia  general^  due  to  blood  being  left 
in  the  dentin  of  the  crown.  The  usuid  method 
of  wiping  the  bloody  canal  with  hydrogen 
dioxid  is  contra-Indicated  because  the  iron  of 
the  hemoglobin  oxidizes,  and  the  pigments  are 
forced  Into  the  tubulea  by  the  gases  generated 
In  the  oourae  of  decomposition.  In  order  to 
avoid  a  change  in  the  oolor  pigments  of  the 
dmt^  the  blood  can  be  removed  with  alcohol 
or  wi^  atmili^  wtAer  mixed  with  a  little 
aodinm  cliloTid.--J.  Buoeixt,  Oeutnhe  Zahn- 
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DR.  B.  P.  BARCLAY. 

Died,  in  his  six^-ei^th  year,  at  his  home 
li  Kcw  York  d^.  December  7,  1908,  B. 
fUXK  Baxcut,  D.D.S. 

Dr.  Barclay  was  the  youngest  of  the  three 
•tns  of  James  Barclay  and  Ellen  Porter  of 
Darlington,  Beaver  co.,  Pa.,  all  of  whom  at- 
tuned high  rank  as  skilful  practitioners  of 
4sBtistTy.    Bom  in  Darlington  on  Febniary 
i,  1841,  he  received  his  early  education  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  county.  At  an  early 
age  he  b^^n  the  study  of  dentistry  with  his 
elder  brother.  Dr.  George  J.  Barclay  of  Dal- 
ton,  Ohio,  with  whom  he  was  thenceforward 
WMdatcd,  except  during  hia  army  aervice  in 
the  dvil  war,  untU  the  death  <^  the  elder. 
It  1873  the  brothers  removed  to  Pittsburg, 
riKze  they  quickly  secured  one  of  the  largest 
ad  most  lucratiTe  practices  in  the  city. 
Hieir  work  was  confined  entirely  to  pres- 


ervation of  the  natural  teeth  by  treatment 
and  operation,  in  which  branch  both  were 
marvelously  skilful.  In  1885  Dr.  Barclay  was 
graduated  from  the  Maryland  Dental  College. 

In  1878  the  elder  brother  died,  and  eight 
years  afterward  Dr.  Frank  Barclay  trans- 
ferred the  scene  of  his  activities  to  Paria, 
where  for  eighteen  years  he  was  very  sue- 
ceasful  aa  a  dental  practitioner.  In  1904 
failing  health,  due  to  the  onerous  demands 
of  his  professional  work,  led  to  his  retire- 
ment from  active  practice.  He  then,  after 
his  health  had  been  measurably  restored,  took 
up  his  residence  in  New  York  city,  resuming 
practice,  mostly  at  the  instance  of  former 
patienta  who  Inaiated  on  hia  aervloaa.  At- 
tacked by  a  atomaeh  malady,  he  waa  fiper- 
ated  upon,  and  died  shortly  after. 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted  at  his 
Ute  residence  by  Dr.  Edward  G.  Thurber, 
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fonner  pastor  of  the  American  CfauTch  in 
Faiia.  The  impreaBiTe  ritual  ot  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Bepublie  vas  rendered  by  oom- 
radee  of  Lafoyette  Foat,  of  wMcb  Dr.  Bar- 
clay was  a  member.  The  nmains  were  in- 
terred in  Beaver  Cemetery. 

Of  the  Scotch-Iriah  blood  which  has  done 
BO  much  for  the  derelopment  of  middle  and 
western  PennsylTania,  Dr.  Barclay  possessed 
the  sturdy  traits  of  his  race.  Starting  out 
in  the  study  of  bis  profession  with  a  deter- 
mination to  raeeeed,  he  attained  the  highest 
d^ree  of  ezeellenee.  Bver  seeking  to  imiHCore 
his  art,  he  studied  with  the  beat  practitioners. 
As  an  operator  he  ranked  with  the  beat, 
though  he  was  never  active  in  society  work. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  character,  a  genial 
companion,  and  a  good  friend.  One  brother, 
Dr.  J.  T.  Barely  of  CleTeland,  and  three 
sisters,  survive. 


DB.  HKNBY  I*.  UPHAM. 

DiBD,  February  26,  1909,  at  his  home  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Hkmbt  LiOBiSTOK  Uphah. 
D.M.D.,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

The  following  sketch  of  Dr.  Upbam's  career 
accompanied  the  resolutions  adopted  by  Uie 
Harvard  Odontologieal  Society,  as  prepared 
the  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  fitting 
expression  of  r^^t  upon  the  loss  of  their 
esteemed  fellow  member: 

Henry  Lanriston  Upfaam  was  bom  in  Fhil- 
lipston,  Mass.,  February  25,  184S,  and  died 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  February  26,  1909.  He  was 
the  son  of  Joseph  E.  and  Susan  P.  (Newton) 
Upham.  His  early  education  was  obtained 
in  his  native  town,  he  being  graduated  later 
from  the  Tempteton  (Mass.)  High  School, 
after  whicAi  for  a  short  period  he  attended 
tiie  New  Ipswich  Academy,  at  Ipswich,  Mass.. 
and  later  the  Woodstock  Academy  at  Wood- 
stock, Vt,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  place  he 
afterward  taught  school;  bis  intention  was 
to  have  paid  his  way  through  college. 

In  early  life  he  suffered  from  typhoid  and 
rheumatic  fevers,  and  he  went  for  a  time  to 
Dr.  JadEBon's  Sanatorium  at  Dansville,  N.  Y., 
where  he  improved  in  healtii;  afterward  he 
went  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 

During  a  business  career  in  TilBn,  (Miio, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Tiffin  water  board. 
Later  he  decided  to  enter  the  Harvard  Medi- 


cal School,  which  he  did  in  U 
with  a  view  of  becoming  a  physidan  ii 
to  stuc^  his  own  condition  and  benefit 
by.    After  paasing  all  the  arajninstiflai ! 
the  close  of  the  first  year,  owing  to 
reverses  he  concluded  to  change  to 
School,  where  he  was  graduated  in  tkei 
of  1886,  of  which  be  was  secretary. 

For  eleven  years  <I891-1902)  he  wu 
structor  in  operative  dentistry.  Harvard 
versity.    He  was  an  active  member  of 
Harvard  Od<mtological  Soeiety  from  18S7 
his  death.    He  was  ita  anniv«nuy 
in  1891  and  ita  editor  from  18S0  to 
He  was  also  a  monber  of  the  Harmrd 
Association  from  June  1886  until  his 
being  secretary  for  three  years,  181 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
tal  Society  from  1894  to  1901,  was  a 
lor  from  1896  to  1899,  and  its  editor 
1898  to  1899. 

Dr.  Upham  was  an  honored  member  ei^ 
profession,    «&    able  practitioner, 
thinker  and  teacher,  universally  Ic 
respected  by  bis  climtile  and  com/ 
his  high  ethical  standing  and  his 
attainments. 

Few  men  in  our  profession  are  i 
loved  and  respected  as  was  he  by 
were  so  fortunate  aa  to  intimately 
and  no  one  in  the  community  in 
lived  will  be  more  greatly  missed  or 
sincerely  mourned.   His  was  &  great 
and  his  sympathetic  hand  and 
felt  where  sympathy  was  needed. 

BMam-vnona. 

Resolvei},  That  in  his  decease  we 
fered  the  loss  of  a  member  who 
active  interest  in  this  society  and 
welfare  of  the  profession  at  heart. 

BxsoLVXD,  That  we,  the  membera 
Harvard  Odontolo^eal  Society, 
the  members  of  his  bereaved  family 
pathy  and  sorrow  in  their  aiBictitm,  and 
sure  them  of  our  admiration  for  his  hi^ 
personal  and  professional  qualitiea. 

Resolvzd,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  the  records  of  this  soeiety,  and  a  eo^ 
sent  to  the  famify  of  our  deputed  nsnbv^ 
and  that  copies  be  sent  to  the  dontal  joor 
nals  for  publication.  . 

Waldo  £.  Boabohan. 
Julius  Q.  W.  Wbkkix. 
Lthah  F.  Biselow, 

OommitUe. 
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Berlin,  Germany,  August  33  to  28,  1900. 


■  OFFICIAL  COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 

■  ORGANIZATION. 

^ft  Invitation. 

no  our  colleagues  of  all  nationalities  invited  the  congress  to  meet  in  Berlin  in 

I   we  hereby  extend  a  hearty  invitation  1909,  the  German  dentists  were  greatly 

to  participate  in  the  Fifth  Inter-  pleased  at  the  unaninious  acceptance  of 

ATioNAL  Dental  Congress,  to  be  held  their  invitation. 


(.I:aN[)    assembly-room.    RKICHSTAH    BI'lLiUNi;.    WHKKE  TH  K.  CENEUAI,  SK.SHIONS  Of  THK 

CONGRESS  WILL  BE  HELD. 


in  Berlin,  August  23  to  28,  1909,  in  the 
Reichstag  building. 

When  at  St.  Louis  in  the  year  1904 
the  highly  appreciated  and  respected 
Professor  W.  D.  Miller,  as  president  of 
the  Central-Verein  Deutscher  Zahnarzte, 


The  congress  will  be  coincident  with 
ihc  fiftieth  nnniversary  of  the  Central- 
Verein  Deutscher  Zahnarzte.  The  united 
German  dental  profession  is  therefore 
preparing  to  worthily  celebrate  this 
occasion,  and  to  make  the  theoretical  and 
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practical  .lesults  of  this  congreas  stand 
out  as  a  landmark  in  fbe  developinent  of 

dental  science. 

Colleagues  of  all  nations  will  combinef 
and  in  friendly  rivalry  giving  apd  taking, 
learning  and  t^u^ing,  demonstrate  to  the 
educated  world  what  great  progress  the 
science  of  dentistry  has  made  in  recent 
years! 

Through  well-attended  meetings  at 
which  representatiTes  of  all  natitms  will 
discnss  tiieoretical  and  practical  prob- 
lemsj  dentistry  will  prove  itself  an  in- 
dependent scirace,  worthy  of  being  re- 
garded as  one  of  l^e  numerous  intel- 
lectual achievements  of  mankind. 

The  German  Organization  Committee, 
selected  by  the  P.  D.  I.,  the  Central- 
Yerein,  and  the  Yereinsbund,  have  com- 
pleted their  preparations,  and  now  appeal 
to  all  colleagues,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  their  esteemed  support 

The  Beichstag  building  offers  ample 
space  for  the  meetings  of  the  congress, 
which  is  divided  into  twelve  sections. 
The  Berlin  Local  Committee  will  do 
everything  possible  to  entertain  the 
visitors  in  the  Gterman  metropolis  during 
the  time  not  occupied  by  more  serious 
pursuits. 

An  International  Dental  Exhibition, 
to  whic&  the  members  are  earnestly  in- 
vited to  contribute,  will  in  the  widest 
sense  demonstrate  the  progress  of  our 
profession. 

H(morary  Presidents  of  the  Congress 
are:  Geheimer  Medizinalrat  Prof.  Dr. 
Waldeyer;  Wirklicher  Geh.  Ober-Reg,- 
Rat,  Ministerialdirektor  Dr.  Naumann; 
Oeheimer  Ober-Medizinalrat,  Prof.  Dr. 
Kirchner,  and  Geheimer  Ober-Medicin- 
alrat  Dr.  Dietrich  of  the  Kultusministe- 
rium. 

An  Honorary  Committee  is  also  to  be 
chosen. 

The  German  Imperial  Govemmrat  has 

decided  that  the  governments  of  the 
nations  represented  shall  be  officially  in- 
formed of  the  meeting  of  the  Intemsr 
tional  Dental  Congress  in  Berlin. 


Besides  the  meetings  of  the  indiTidoal 
sections,  the  cuigreas  will  hold  two  gen- 
eral sessions.  At  these  meetings  time 
will  be  found  not  only  for  lectures  and 
demonstrations,  but  also  for  the  discus- 
sion of  subjects  of  general  interest  pro- 
posed by  the  chairmen  of  the  aectiona. 
All  progress  in  scientific,  technical,  and 
operative  dentistry,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
ject and  development  of  dental  hygiene, 
will  be  presented  by  the  ablest  author- 
ities. 

A  meeting  of  the  F.  D.  I.  will  take 
place  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
the  congress. 

Colleagues, — With  your  united  sup- 
port, may  the  great  work  succeed  I  The 
invitation  is  most  heartily  given  by  your 
German  colleagues.  With  our  united 
strength,  let  us  guide  oar  profession  to 
still  greater  success,  for  the  honor  of 
science,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Walkoff,  PrgnderU, 
Sghaepfeb-Stuceebt, 
Secreiary'gmeralf 
COhuitrb  or  OsGAinzATioif  or  mat  Fifth 
IinmiAnoirAL  DnrTu.  CfuroBsa. 


To  the  President  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  the  Vnited  Statet  of  Ammiea 
for  the  Fifth  Iwternatiomal  Z>mtaX 
Congreae,  Berlin,  Dr.  Edwaid  O.  Kibk, 

Philadelphia. 

Dear  Doctor, — I  herewith  beg  to  trans- 
mit through  you  tiie  hearty  invitatiffli 
and  preliminary  program  of  the  German 
colleagues  to  our  American  confrires. 
The  Committee  of  Organization  has  been 
very  happy  to  be  informed  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  National  Committee  of 
the  TJ.  S.  A.,  containing  bo  many  valuable 
and  prominent  men,  and  we  hope  that 
you  will  succeed  in  bringing  about  a 
participation  of  American  dentiste  in  the 
Berlin  Congress  as  extensive  as  possible. 
We  can  assure  yon  that  the  German 
colleagues  will  be  happy  to  welcome  their 
American  brethren  to  Berlin^  and  that 
international  science  and  intematioiial 
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collegiality  will  succeed  in  creating  by 
means  of  this  congress  a  work  of  high 
and  important  Talne. 

To  prevent  misnnderstandings  we  must 
explain  tiiat  the  Central-Yerein  Dent- 
scher  Zahnarzte  being  the  body  inviting 
to  the  congress,  it  has  been  necessary  thst 
all  organization  work  and  all  financial 
and  local  questions  ehall  be  in  charge  of 
German  graduates,  but  that  we  also 
heartily  welcome  those  graduates  of  for- 
eign countries  residing  in  Gtermany  as 
associate  m^bers  with  t^e  same  rights 
and  priYileges.  I  myself  shall  person- 
ally present  the  inritation  to  the  con- 
gress to  the  American  Dental  Society  of 
Europe  at  the  time  of  their  meeting  in 
Wiesbaden,  and  I  am  oonvinced  that  the 
work  of  the  congress  as  assisted  by  col- 
leagues of  all  nationalities  will  be  a  great 
aaccess. 

Trusting  to  hear  soon  from  yon  and 
awaiting  with  pleasant  anticipations  the 
participation  of  our  American  colleagues, 
I  am,  dear  sir. 

Yours  truly, 

Schabffbb-Stucksrt, 
Secretary-general. 


Communication  from  the  Berlin 

Xiocal  Committee. 

QenenU  Cfhatrman,  Pborssw  QuTnwnr, 
24  Euifttnteiidaiiiin,  Berlin. 

The  object  of  the  Berlin  Local  Cominitteo 
is  to  make  the  Bojoum  of  those  Tisiting  the 
congress  u  agreeable  as  possible. 

In  order  to  fully  meet  all  requirements,  the 
committee  has  decided  to  send  out  a  list  of 
qtuatlona  relating  to  hotel  accommodations, 
■eata  at  the  banqnets  and  entertainments,  and 
excursions  and  toun  to  German  cities  and 
uiuTeraities.  B7  returning  the  questions  fully 
answered,  at  an  early  date,  the  Berlin  Local 
Committee  will  be  able  fairly  accurately  to 
jadge  of  the  number  of  those  intending  to  be 
present  at  the  different  entertainments,  etc. 
This  will  fadlitate  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee and  also  give  an  opportunify  of  consider- 
ing indiTfdnal  wishes. 


Anyone  desiring  special  information  regard- 
ing matters  within  the  prorince  of  the  Local 
Cconmittee  should  oonmranicate  with  the  gen- 
eral chairman,  Professor  Outtmann,  24  Knr- 
fUrstendamm,  Berlin,  or  with  the  chairman 
of  <me  of  the  sub-committees.  So  far,  the 
following  of  these  haTo  been  fonned: 

(1)  £ftierfa*imeiit  OommMtM.  Ohalrmaii, 
Professor  Outtmann,   24  Kurfflrstendamm, 

Berlin. 

(2)  Bu»inM8  OommitUe.  Chairman,  Dr. 
Robert  Richter,  23  Victoriastr.,  Berlin. 

(5)  Committee  on  InapecHon  of  (Ae  B^en- 
tifio  Iiutitutiotu.  Chairman,  Dr.  Bitter,  94 
KSniggrfitzerstr.,  Berlin. 

(4)  Preaa  Committee.  Chairman,  Markuse, 
12/13  Xettelbeckstr.,  Berlin. 

(6)  Reception  Committee.  Cbajrman,  WUl- 
mer,  Qr.  Lichterfelde,  Jungfemsti^  S. 

(6)  Ziodiee*  Committee.  Chairman,  Gut- 
mann,  71  Alezanderstr.,  Berlin. 

(7)  Committee  to  procure  tKe  neoe*tarjf 
apparatue  for  Leoturea  and  Domotuiratione, 
Chairman,  H.  J.  Ibmlok,  143  KuffOntenstr., 
Berlin. 

{8}  Committee  on  Boteh  and  Aeeonmoda- 
ttona.  Chairman,  Porsche,  80  Rankestr.,  Ber- 
lin. 

The  Local  Committee  has  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Hamburg-American  Packet  Co., 
by  which  participants  in  the  oongreas  will 
receive,  except  during  the  hei^t  of  the  sea- 
son, a  considerable  reduction  of  rates. 

The  Local  Committee  has  been  able  to  ob- 
tain the  aid  of  a  number  of  colleagues  living 
in  the  larger  cities  of  Germany,  who  are  pre- 
pared to  give  advice  and  help  to  strangers 
visiting  the  congress.  A  list  of  these  col- 
leagues will  be  sent  with  the  question  blank. 

Interpreters,  distinguished  by  a  special 
badge,  who  will  be  pleased  to  g^ve  their  serr* 
ices,  will  be  found  in  the  office  of  the  congress, 
at  the  meetings,  entertainments,  and  on  the 
excursions. 

The  official  reception  will  be  held  in  the 
Reichstag  building.  This  magnificent  and  im- 
pressive structure  is,  above  all  others,  a 
worthy  meeting-place  for  serious  scientific 
conventions.  There  is  a  sufficient  number 
of  rooms  in  this  building  for  all  sections 
to  hold  meetings  simultaneously.  The  office 
will  be  established  here  several  weeks  before 
the  be^nning  of  the  ecmgress.   A  poft-offiee 
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and  tel«phoiie  and  telq^ph  itaticHis  in  the 
building  will  be  at  the  diaponl  of  partiei- 
paata  in  tlie  oongresi. 
The  Berlin  Local  Committee  has  imdertakm 

to  entertain  the  risiton  during  the  congress. 
Arrangements  have  been  made,  giving  visitors, 
during  the  time  of  the  congress,  free  admis- 
sion to  the  Zoological  Garden  and  its  eon- 
certs,  as  well  as  to  the  Landea-Ausstellungs- 
park  and  the  Annual  Berlin  Art  Exhibition. 

The  Cil7  OonncU  of  Berlin  has  graciously 
promised  a  reception  in  the  City-hall,  on 
Monday  evening,  Angtist  23d. 

A  banquet  will  be  held  on  August  24th,  in 
the  hall  of  the  Zoological  Qarden,  to  cele- 
brate the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Central-Verein  Deutacher  Zahn- 
Urtze. 

For  Wednesday,  August  25tfa,  no  special  en- 
tertainment has  been  provided,  in  order  to 
allow  each  viritor  to  spend  an  evening  as  he 
prefers;  nevertheless,  a  part  of  the  Landes- 
Ausstellnngspark  (concert  garden)  will  be 
specially  reserved  as  a  meeting-place  for  the 
participants  in  the  congress. 

Thursday  evening,  Aiigust  26th,  the  official 
banquet  of  the  congress,  followed  by  a  ball, 
will  be  held  in  the  Landes-Ausstellungspark. 

For  Friday,  August  27th,  afternoon  and 
evening,  the  colleagues  of  Berlin  and  the  Prov- 
ince of  Brandenburg  in^te  the  partleipuits 
in  the  congress  to  be  their  guests.  In  the 
afternoon  a  fleet  of  steamers,  specially  char- 
tered, will  make  a  trip  through  the  scenically 
beautiful  Have]  Lakes.  In  the  evening  a 
banquet  will  be  held  at  the  Schwedischen  Pa- 
vilion in  Wannsee. 

On  Saturday,  August  28tb,  an  Abachieds- 
trunk  (parting  cup)  takes  place  on  the  Ter- 
rassen  am  Halenaee. 

Excursions  will  be  arranged  to  the  environs 
of  Berlin,  as  well  as  to  various  German  cities 
and  imiversities.* 

The  Local  Committee  will  arrange  that 
places  and  buildings  of  interest,  as  well  as 
scientific  institutions,  can  be  visited  and  in- 
spected with  competent  guides. 

During  the  meetings  the  committee  will 
arrange  for  the  entertainment  of  the  ladies 
aeoompanying  the  members  of  the  congroas. 

All  communications  and  items  of  interest 
will  ai^ear  in  the  Daily  Journal  of  the  con- 

*  We  have  received  an  olBclal  Invitation  frwn 
the  city  conocll  of  Darmstadt,  and  expect  similar 
Invitations  from  Cologne  and  Prankfnrt  a.  H. 


greas,  edited  Dr.  Konrad  Cohn.  The  pe- 
rusal of  this  journal  is  therefore  strongly 
reeommended. 

To  the  social  funetions,  only  those  hmving 
tickets  will  be  admitted.  The  price  of  these 
is  12  mai^B. 

We  hereby  beg  all  colleagues  to  acquaint  ils 
aa  earijf  aa  poatibU  with  their  intention  to 
visit  the  eongreaa,  and  to  send  na  a  notifica- 
tion. 

It  is  especially  wished  to  obtain  a  list  of 
lectures  and  demonstrationB,  also  the  num- 
ber of  visitors,  at  an  early  date;  we  beg  that 
all  ttotifleaUons  be  sent  at  your  very  earliest 

convenience. 

All  questions  regarding  the  journey  and 
accommodations  should  be  sent  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Berlin  Local  Committee,  Profes- 
sor Quttmann,  Berlin,  Kurfftrstendamm  24. 

All  applications  for  membership  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  National  Committee  in  your 
own  eonntiy,  or  direct  to  tlu  aeeretaiy-gen- 
eral,  Sehaeffer-Stuckert,  D.D.a,  KettenbMweg 
29,  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

All  inquiries  regarding  the  exhibition 
should  be  sent  to  Prof.  Dr.  Dieck,  Pota- 
damerstr.  113,  Villa  3,  Berlin. 

Further  information  will  be  gladly  given 
by  the  president,  the  seeretary-general,  or  the 
eeeretazy.  Dr.  Konrad  Cohn,  Fotsdametstr. 
46,  Berlin. 

Schaxpfeb-Stuckkbt,  Beeretarif-ffenepal, 
Committee  or  Oboaitizatior  or  the  Fifth 

iNTCRHATIOnAL  ItafTAL  CoifaRESS. 


Ref^ulatious  of  the  J<^(tli  Intorua- 
ttonal  Dental  CollKrc^ss. 

(1)  The  Fifth  International  DenUl  Con- 
gress will  be  held  in  Berlin,  from  August  23 
to  28,  \W0. 

(2)  The  oongress  will  be  devoted  to  the 
scientific  and  technical  progress  of  dentistiy, 
and  to  the  general  interests  of  the  dental  pro- 
fession. 

The  congress  is  composed  of  the  following 
sections; 

Sbotion  I:  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  His- 
tology.   Ohairman,  Dr.  Adtoff,  Kffnigsbeig  L 

Pr.,  Weissgerberstr.  6-7. 

Section  II:    Pathology  and  Baeteriok^. 
Chairman,  Prof.  Dr.  ROmer,  Strassbuig  I. 
UnversiUtsplata  1. 
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SEonoif  III :  Choniitiy,  Physiea,  and  Met- 
allurgy. Ohairvuint  0.  Ki^eld,  Samhnig, 
Atstertunm  1. 

SBonoH  IV:  DtognoBis  ud  Spedal  Thfln- 
peutics;  Materia  Mediea.  Ohairman,  Frof. 
Dr.  Michel,  WQrzburg,  Willielmstr.  3. 

SEcnon  V:  Oral  Surgery  and  Surgical 
Prosthesis.  CJ^airman,  Geheimrat  Prof.  Dr. 
Partsch,  Breslan,  Kaiser- Wilhelmstr.  3;  Prof. 
Dr.  SehrOder,  Berlin.  Bankestr.  27. 

Sbctiow  VI:  Oeneral  and  Local  Anesthe- 
sia. Chawman,  Univenity  Lecturer  Dr. 
Fischer,  Greifswald. 

Section  VII :  Operative  Dentistry.  Okair- 
«u»i.  Prof.  Dr.  Saehs.  Berlin,  Kurfflntea- 
damm  247. 

I^cnoir  YIII:  Prosthetie  Dentlitiy,  In- 
cluding Crown  and  Bridge  Workj  Oeramioa. 
Chairtnan,  Prof.  Dr.  lUegiier,  Braalan, 
Ifusenmstr.  11. 

SacnON  IX:  Orthodontia.  Oluiirman,  HM- 
lahnarct  Heydenhauss,  M.D.,  Berlin,  Pots- 
damerstr.  121a. 

Sbcfiov  X:  Hygiene  of  the  Mouth  and 
Teeth.  Chairman,  Hofrat  Dr.  0.  BOse,  Dres- 
den, Daheimstr.  12. 

Sbctioh  XI:  Education  and  Legislation. 
Chairman,  Dr.  Bitter,  Berlin,  KOalggr&tcerstr. 
M. 

SmnniN  XII:  History  and  Literature. 
Chairman,  Uni'nraity  Lecturer  Dr.  Hoffen- 
dahl,  Berlin,  Sehtfneberger  Ufer  20. 

(3)  "Ordinary  members"  of  the  oongresa 

sre:  Graduated  dentists,  who  possess  the  di- 
ploma of  the  country  in  which  they  practice, 
and  instructors  of  dentistry  in  universities. 
"Associate  members"  of  the  congress  are: 
(a)  Physicians;  (b)  foreigners,  who  do  not 
possess  the  diploma  of  the  country  in  which 
they  reside.  (The  ellgibflily  of  persons  not 
here  provided  for  will  be  decided  1^  the  na- 
tional eommittees;  fbr  Oermany,  the  Cmn- 
mittee  of  Organization.)  'Tarticipants"  are 
relatives  of  the  members  of  the  congress,  and 
students  of  dentietiy.  Ordinary  and  associate 
members  have  equal  rights. 

(4)  AppUeatitnu  for  membenhlp  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  national  eonuuittees  (in  Germany, 
to  ill*  Organicatioa  Committee) ,  together 
with  name  and  address,  and  the  fee  of  25 
marks.  For  relatives  of  the  members  of  the 
congrcM.  M  well  as  for  students,  the  charge 
for  admission  cards  will  be  10  mailcs. 


(6)  For  admittance  to  the  congress,  a  card 
bearing  the  name  of  the  member,  as  welt  as 
a  receipt  for  tiie  dues  paid,  is  neeesaaiy. 

^sitort  at  the  oongrew  will  receive  the 
daify  Journal  of  the  Coi^cress  and  the  cata- 
logue of  the  exhibition.  Ordiaaxy  and  aaao- 
ciate  members  receive  the  Transactions  of  the 
Congress,  gratis. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations  can  be  given 
by  members  only. 

(6)  The  congress   will   convene   in  the 

Beichstag  building. 

(7)  German,  English,  and  French  are  the 
official  languages  of  the  congress;  other  lan- 
guages may  be  used  with  the  consent  of  the 
ehairman  of  the  section. 

(8)  The  congress  will  hold  a  general  open- 
ing session  (Monday,  August  23,  1009) ,  a  gen- 
eral session  (Thursday,  August  2etb),  and  a 
doring  sessiim  (Saturday,  August  28th) . 
There  will  be  sessions  of  individual  sections, 
as  well  aa  meetings  of  several  sections  to- 
gether. Discussions  will  not  take  place  at 
the  opening  session. 

(9)  Those  wishing  to  give  lectures,  demon- 
strations, etc.,  should  notify  the  chairman  of 
the  section,  before  May  16,  1909.  Notices 
sent  in  after  that  date  can  be  considered  only 
after  the  program  has  been  arranged.  Should 
circumstaneeB  permit  of  more  papers  being 
read,  the  chairman  has  a  right  to  select  from 
those  sent  in  after  May  16th.  It  Is  advisable 
to  let  the  national  committees  send  in  all  con- 
tributions, etc.,  to  the  chairmen  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections. 

(10)  All  lectures,  etc.,  are  to  be  delivered 
ready  for  printing  in  the  language  in  which 
they  are  to  be  given,  with  a  summaiy  of  the 
most  important  points,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  section  not  later  than  June  16,  1909. 
This  munmaiy  will  be  translated  by  the  man- 
agement and  placed  before  the  members  of 
the  section. 

(11)  Notice  of  practical  demonstrations 
should  be  given  to  the  chairman  of  the  section 
before  May  15,  1909,  together  with  a  list  of 
aocessoiies  neoessary  for  the  demonstration.  A 
short  account  of  the  purpose  of  the  demonstra- 
tion riiould  be  sent  to  the  chairman  before 
June  16,  1909.  Thh  account  will  be  trans- 
lated, and  communicated  to  ttie  members  of 
the  congress. 

(12)  The  time  at  the  disposal  of  a  lecturer 
is  fixed  at  twenty  minutes;  five  minutes  will 
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be  allowed  for  speeehefl  in  the  diKuwion. 
Extension  of  tiie  time  ta  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  ehairman. 

(13)  ^ose  taking  part  in  the  dieeiuaoni 
•hould  immediately  note  their  remarks  on  a 
printed  form,  and  give  it  to  the  secretary,  if 
they  wish  their  views  to  be  publiihed  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Oongreat. 

(14)  A  pasB  for  the  mious  social  fnno- 

tions  will  be  issued  at  the  price  of  12  marks. 

(16)  There  will  be  an  International  Dental 
Exhibition  connected  with  tlie  congress. 


PROVISIONAI.  PROGBAM. 

The  following  prorisional  program  haa  been 
arranged: 

aVNDAT,  Auguat  Bid. 

Meeting  of  the  Federation  Dentaire  Inter- 
nationale. Evening:  Reception  of  the  guests 
at  the  Reiehstagageb&uda. 

MOVDAT,  Augu»t  tSd. 

Morning:  Opening  session.  After  the  of- 
ficial address  of  welcome,  four  orators  (Ger- 
man, English,  French,  and  American)  will 
apeak  on  svbjeots  ehoaen  by  themselves  and 
Important  for  the  entire  profession.  Tbt  Na> 
tional  Committees  of  the  respective  conntries 
have  each  been  requested  to  nominate  their 
orator. 

Evening:  Reception  given  hj  the  Ci^  of 
Berlin  at  City  HalL 

TUEBDA7,  Augutt  »4th. 

0  P.1I.:    Sessions  of  the  Sections. 

Evening:  Banquet  in  the  halls  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens. 

WEDWEBDAT,  Augwi  95th. 

9  A.u^2  VM.'.    Sessions  of  the  Sections. 

Evening:  Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Cen- 
tral Verein  Deutscher  Zahn&rzte  (Central  As- 
sociatimi  of  German  Dentists)  in  the  balls 
of  the  Rhelngold. 

TBURBDAY,  Aitgiut  t61K 

Second  general  session  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  Betebstagsgeb&ude.  Subjects  and  quea- 
tions  will  be  discussed  by  speakers  appointed 
by  the  different  countries. 


Evening— at  the  disposal  of  tlie 
iats. 

FRIDAY,  Auffiut  tltk. 
9  A.M.-2  P.1C.:    Sessions  of  the 
Evening:   Beception  in  faonor  of  the 

greasista  given  by  the  eoi^rina  at  Berlin  ■ 

of  the  province  o!  Brandenburg. 
Special  train  to  Wannsee. 

BATU^AY,  Auguat  tStK 

9  A.U^12if . :  Sessions  of  the  Sections  { 
ing  of  resolutions)  and  meeting  of  tiM  FMCl 
tiott  Dental  re  Internationale. 

8  PJC.:   Closing  session.   Adoption  of 
resolutions  of  the  Congress. 

Evening!  Farewell  banquet  at  the  Hala 
see  Terraoes. 

On  Sunday  and  after,  groups  of  the 
gresslate  will  visit  German  citiea  and 
Tersitiee. 


nfTBRHATIONAI.  ^XBIBmOM  OF 

TAX.  8CIKHCB. 

In  connection  with  the  Fifth  IntcmatiaM 
Dental  Congress  in  Berlin,  August 
1009^  an  International  Ezhibiticm  of 
Selenoe  will  be  arranged,  on  a  lAige  acal^  I 
the  Beiehstag  building. 

The  progress  ct  dentistry  in  all  eivHiM 
countries  cannot  be  better  illustrated  tbM 
by  means  of  a  systematically  arranged, 
tiflc  exhibition. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  propoaed 
hibttlon  is  evident  from  the  following  ^oaf 
ing; 

OBOUPS  or  EXHUITH. 

/.  Anatomif  mtd  ph^/Hologjf. 

1.  Comparative  anatomy,    (a)  Aa^rofi 
ogy  and  ethnology,  (b)  Oompamtive 
tology  including  paleontology,  (e) 
of  the  teeth  of  animals. 

2.  Normal  maerosoopieal  anatomy  of 
(anatomy  and  development  of  the  head,  jairi 
and  teeth,  indnding  speeintens  of  the  Jm 
and  teeth). 

8.  Normal  mlexoaeopieal  a&atouiy, 

4.  Anomalisa  tA  anatomical 
(anomalies  of  fbe  dmlopmcat  of  the  bM4 
jaws,  and  teeth). 

6.  Physiology. 


I 

my.  I 
dmlopnuri^ 
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//.  Fathologif  and  boeteriolo^y. 
U  Cteneral  pathologj. 

t.  Special  macroeoopical  patholagf,  inelad- 

t  eompcuHtive  pathology. 

I.  Special  microBcopical  pathology. 

I.  Bacteriology  of  the  mouth. 

///.  Surgery  of  the  mouth  and  the  jaws. 
I.  Snrgieal    theTapeuties,   including  nar< 
&  and  loeml  aneatheaia. 
L  Surgical  proBtheris,  including  ohtnraton. 

IV.  Orthodontia. 

7.  Pretervati/oe  treatment  of  tho  imth. 
1.  EillingB.    2.  Boot-treatment. 

VI,  Prwthvtie  drntixtry. 
L  Plate  voA.   2.  Crown  and  bridge  work, 
dndiag  enwmicB. 

fJ.  Photography  in  dmOaX  evrgerjf  a»  a 
mmne  of  investigation  and  inatruetion. 
1.  Macroscopic    photography.    2.  Micro- 
opie  |diot(^raphy.    8.  Stereoscopy.    4.  X- 
f  photography.    5.  Photogrmpl^  in  colors. 

UI.  General  dental  education,  fwst-graduate 
instruction,  educational  appliances. 

IX.  Hygiene  of  the  mouth  and  the  teeth, 

(a)  From  the  scientific,  and  (b)  from  the 
Ktologieal  point  of  view. 

X.  History  of  dentistry. 
bstrnmente,  pieturei,  and  in  short,  erery* 
dng  of  historical  interest  for  dentistry. 

XI.  Dental  jurieprudenee, 

XII.  Literature. 
{«)  Original  works,    (b)  Periodicals. 

Tbe  committee  desires  to  be  informed  of 
|m  Banes  of  all  public  or  private  collections 
itfsiiiing  Bpeeimens  of  general  or  special 
itmst  for  dentistry. 

The  committee  of  the  exhibition  urgently 
Ifnats  each  to  use  his  personal  influence  to 
VMM  interest  In  behalf  of  the  International 
latil  Exhibition. 

The  committee  will  take  erery  possible  pre- 
■utiai  to  inanre  the  safety  of  any  specimens 

Prof.  Dr.  DncK, 
OhowiMm  ConuniUee  on  Bahibite, 
Berlin,  Potsdamerstr.  118,  Villa  8. 


AMBRIOAN  NATIOMAI.  COMMITTBB  FOR 
THB  FIFTH  IHTBRHATIOIIAI*  DBHTAIi 

CONGRESS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  EzeoutiTe  Council  of 
the  National  Dental  Association  held  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Saturday,  October  10,  1908, 
the  following  were  appointed  as  the  Amerioau 
National  Committee,  to  forward  the  work  of 
the  Fifth  International  Congress  and  prorlde 
for  the  representation  of  Amerioui  dentistry 
at  that  congress — ^to  be  held  in  Berlin,  Ger., 
August  23  to  28,  1900: 

American  Nattonml  Committee. 

Edward  C.  Kiric.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oh'men. 
Barton  Lee  Thorpe^  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Seifjf. 
Truman  W.  Brophy,  Chicago,  111. 
*A.  W.  Harlan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Holly  Smith,  Baltimore,  Md. 
O.  E.  Savage,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Wm.  Carr,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
W.  W.  Walker,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J.  D.  Patterson,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Gordon  White,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Chas.  R.  Tomer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chas.  McManus,  Hartford,  Conn, 
G.  V.  I.  Brown,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
N.  S.  Hoff,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
F.  E.  Ball,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
L.  P.  Dotterer,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Eugene  H.  Smitii,  Boston,  Mass. 
Chas.  L.  Alexander,  Cltarlotte,  N.  C. 

OOiaOTTEB  OIT  X88ATS. 

Edward  C.  Kirk,  Chairman. 
Burton  Lee  Thorpe,  Secretary. 
L.  P.  Dotterer. 

COUMITTEE  on  CI2HIC8. 

Wm.  Can,  Chairman. 

J.  D.  Patterson,  Secretary. 

Chas.  L.  Alexander. 


All  Americana  who  expect  to  attend  the 
congress  are  requested  to  send  their  names, 
with  the  title  of  their  essay  or  clinic,  to  the 
secretary  of  the  American  National  Commit- 
tee at  once. 

BunoN  Lee  Taiam,  Be&y, 
380S  Lindell  Bonlvd..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


*  Deceased. 
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SOCIETY  NOTES  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


DENTAI.  SOCIETY  U£KTING8  ( 
May,  June,  and  Julj. 
MAY. 

A¥Aii*irA  Dental  AaiwouiTOir.  Anniston. 
Thrae  iUtb:  May  llth  to  13th. 

ASKAKBAB  Dental  Assooiatioi*.  Hot 
Springs.   Three  days:  May  26th  to  28th. 

EaBTCEK    iKDUJfA    DcnTAX,  ASSOCIATION. 

Marion.  Two  daysi  May  5th  and  6th. 

ILUHOU  Seats  Dbrtal  SodBrr.  DanWUe. 
Fourdayi:  May  11th  to  14th. 

Iowa  State  Dbhtu.  Socikit.  Des  Moines. 
Three  days:  May  4th  to  6th. 

Kehtuckt  State  Dehtal  Absociation. 
Crab  Orchard  Springs.  Three  days:  May  17th 
to  I9th. 

Lake  Ebie  (Pa.)  Dental  AssocunoH. 
Cambridge  Spring  Three  dayi:  Mi^^  IStn 
to  20th. 

Lebanon  Vaiixt  (Pa.)  DaarraL  Absocz- 

ATiON.   Reading.   May  11th  and  12th. 

HissiBBiFFi  EtofTAL  ASSOCIATION.  Natchez. 
Three  days:  May  11th  to  13th. 

MiBsouBi  State  Dental  Association. 
Kansas  City.   Three  days :  May  26th  to  28th. 

Nebbabka  Stati  l^TAL  SOdBTT.  liiiusoln. 
Three  days:  May  18th  to  20th. 

New  HampshiBb  and  Vebhont  State  Den- 
tal SooiBnBB.  Weirs,  JH.  H.  Pour  da^: 
May  18th  to  21st. 

New  Yobk  State  Dental  Sogiett.  Al- 
bany.  Three  days:  May  6th  to  8th. 

Pennstltania  Stats  Dental  SociBrr. 
Pittsburg.  Three  days:  June  2Bth  to  July 
lat. 

Susquehanna  (Pa.)  Dental  Abbooiation. 
Harvey's  Lake.   May  18th  to  20tb. 

Tennessee  State  Dental  Association. 
Memphis.   Three  days:  May  25th  to  Z7th. 

Vermont  State  Dental  Sooibtt.  [See 
New  Hahfbhikb.] 

JUNE. 

Ahesican  MmiOAL  Association,  l^enoN 
ON  Stokatologt.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Four 
days:  June  8th  to  11th. 

CoLOBADO  State  Dental  Association. 
Colorado  Springs.   June  17th. 


Flobida  State  Dental  Sociktt.  Oeak. 
Three  days:  June  17th  to  19tb. 

Obomia  State  Dental  Societt.  Cumber- 
land laland.  June  1st  to  8d. 

iNDEAirA  Scats  Bkrtal  AssooiATBur.  In- 
dianapolis.  June  20Ui  to  July  1st. 

Maine  Dbnial  Sooiett.  Portland.  Tbrei 
days :  June  24th  to  26th. 

Massachuseitb  Dental  Societt.  Boston. 
Three  days:  June  Oth  to  Uth. 

Michigan  State  Dental  Sodrrr.  Kala- 
msioo.   Three  days :  June  29th  to  July  lit 

Minnesota  State  Dental  Aaaoounui. 
Minneapolis.   Three  daya:  June  22d  to  24th. 

New  Mkxioo  Dental  SociETr.  Albuquer- 
que. Two  days:  June  17th  and  18tb. 

NoBTH  Cabouna  Dental  SocmT.  Ashe- 
ville.   Four  days :  June  23d  to  26th. 

Oklahoma  State  Dental  Societt.  Okla- 
homa City.   Three  daya:  June  3d  to  5th. 

Sixth  Distbict  (N.  Y.)  Dental  Socort. 
Binghamton.  April  80th  and  May  lat. 

South  Cabquna  State  Dental  Assocu- 
TiON.  Glenn  Springs.  Fire  daya:  June  2ath 
to  July  2d. 

South  Dakota  State  Dental  Societt. 
Huron.    Three  days:   June  29tb  to  July  IsL 

Southern  Califobnia  Dental  Associa- 
tion. Los  Angeles.  June  2Sth  to  80th. 

Southebn  WiBooNBnr  Dental  Asbooiatton. 
BeloiL  Two  days:  June  8d  and  4th. 

TK3U8  State  Dental  Association.  Waco. 
Three  daya:  June  10th  to  12th. 

JULY. 

Calitobnia  State  Dental  Association. 
San  Franeisoo.  Three  days:  July  6th  to  8th. 

Delta  Sioha  Delta  Fbatesnitt.  Seattle. 
Three  days:  July  2l8t  to  23d. 

New  Jbbut  Stats  Dbhtal  Soanrr. 
Aflbury  Park.  Three  days:  July  22d  to  24th. 

Oregon  State  Dental  Association.  Fwt- 
land.    Three  days:  July  12th  to  Uth. 

Virginia  State  Dental  Association.  For- 
tress Monroe.   Three  days:  July  2lBt  to  23d. 

Washihoton  State  Dintal  Soobtt.  Se- 
attle. Three  days:  July  15th  to  17th. 

Wisconsin  State  Dbhtal  SociRr.  Mil 
\i-aukee.   Three  days:  July  13th  to  16th. 
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Xizamlners*  Meetlnjcs. 
AiABAMA  BouD  OT  BxAmmu.  Anniitcm. 
May  lOth. 

AnUNBAS    BOAID    W    EXUHNXBS.  Hot 

Springs.   May  24th  and  86th. 

Cautobhu.  Boud  or  ExAHmu.  Zjm 
Angeles,  June  3d;  San  Fnuiclsoo,  June  ISth. 

CONHBCnCUT  BOABD  OT  OOMKISaiOHKBB. 
Hartford.   June  84th  to  26th. 

Fixjama  Boabd  of  BxaMnma.  Ooala. 
June  14th. 

iLunois  Boabd  or  BzAiuirau.  Chicago. 
June  lOth. 

iLUHois  Cnm,  Skbtiox  Couuibsion.  Chi- 
cago, Springfield,  and  Belleville.   May  let. 

IiroiANA  BoASD  or  ExAianxBs.  Indiuap- 
olis.    June  7th  to  10th. 

Iowa  Boabd  or  Sxakxrxm.  Iowa  Cify. 
June  7th. 

Kbntdckt  Boabd  W  Exahhibbs.  Louis- 
ville. June  let. 

IfAinB  BoABS  or  BxAunnou.  Portland. 
June  2lBt. 

liABTUiTD  BoABo  OT  ExAUiHBBS.  Balti- 
more.   May  27th  and  28th. 

MiCHiGAiT  Boabd  or  Examutkbs.  Ann  Ar- 
bor. June  14th. 

MnnfKSOTA  Boabd  of  BZAHZifBU.  Minne- 
apolis. June  7th. 

Nebraska  Boabd  or  ExAKxmas.  Lineoln. 
June  2lBt  to  23d. 

New  Hakpshibe  Boabd  or  Bbsutbatioh. 
Manchester.   June  let  to  3d. 

New  Jkesxt  Boabd  or  Bmstbation. 
Trenton.  July  0th  to  8tb. 

NoBTH  CAKnniA  Boabd  or  BzAsamBti. 
Asbarille.    Jane  18th. 

Ohio  Board  or  Exahzhbu.  Oolambus. 
June  I6th  to  18th. 

Penhstlvania  Boabd  or  Bxauinebs. 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsbuig.  June  0th  to  I2th. 

Rhode  Islaitd  Boabd  or  RBOisnAiioif. 
Proridenee.  June  22d  to  24th. 

South  Cabouka  Boabd  or  Exaxxkkbs. 
Glenn  Spring*.  June  86th. 

South  Dakota  Boabd  or  EzAimnms. 
Sioux  Falls.  July  13th  to  16th. 

TlEiviTxssn  Boabd  w  Examinxbs.  Nash- 
ville. May  18th  to  21st. 

Tbxab  Boabd  or  BxAmmia.  Waco.  June 
14th. 

VskHoirt  Boabd  -or  ExAinifBBS.  Mont- 
pelier.   July  ISth  to  16th. 

Wisonranr  Boabd  or  Bxamihbbs.  Mil- 
waukee. June  21sL 


AMERICAN  MBDICAIi  ASSOCIA- 
TION'. 

9»ettra  nMsatvlwarr. 

FozxownTO  Lb  the  program  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Section  on  Stomatology, 
for  its  annual  meeting  at  Atlantie  Gty, 
June  8  to  11,  1909: 

1.  CHialnnaB*s  Address.  Edward  C.  Briggs, 
Boston,  Mass. 

2.  '  Enamel  and  Its  ^tal%."  R.  R.  An- 
drews, Cambridge,  Mass. 

3.  "A  Study  of  Malnutrition  in  the  School 
Child."    E.  Mather  SiU,  New  York  city. 

4.  "Suppression  of  the  People's  Disease." 
S.  B.  Luekie,  Chester,  Pa. 

6.  '"The  BAle  of  the  Teeth  in  Bespiration." 
F.  L.  Stanton,  New  York  eity. 

Q.  "Oral  Prophylaxis."  Alphonse  Irwin, 
Camden,  N.  J. 

7.  "The  Tonsils  and  the  Teeth."  Q.  Hud- 
son-Makuen,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

8.  "Mouth-Conditions  in  their  Belation  to 
Systemic  Infection."  Frederick  K.  Moore- 
head,  Chicago. 

9.  "The  Surgery  of  Cleft  Plate.**  Oeo.  V.  I. 
Brown,  Uilwaulne,  Wis. 

10.  "General  Therapeutics  and  Surgery  in 
Dentistry."  Arthur  R.  Dray,  Philadel^ia,  Pa. 

11.  "Conservative  tiurgeiy  for  Treatment 
of  Tumors  of  the  Mandible."  Thomas  L- 
Qilmer,  Chicago. 

12.  "A  Method  of  Treating  Mandibular 
Fractures."  Robert  T.  Oliver,  West  F«^t, 
N.  Y. 

18.  "The  Treatment  of  Extreme  Xitgnet  of 
Malocclusion  of  the  Teet^  1^  Operati<au  upon 
the  Ramus  of  the  Inferior  MaxilUry  Btme." 
Wayne  B.  Boboock,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

14.  "Osteomyelitis  of  the  Jaw."  H.  H. 
Qermain,  Boston,  Mass. 

16.  "Report  of  Two  Record  Tertiary  Cases." 
O.  Lenox  Curt.ia,  New  York  city. 

16.  "Trifacial  Neuralgia."  Fred  Huss^, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

17.  "AnesthesU."  L.  O.  Noel,  NashvUle, 
Tenn. 

18.  "A  Summary  of  Thirteen  Thousand 
Nitrous  Oxid  and  Oxygen  Anesthesias." 
Charles  K.  Teter,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

19.  "Pseudo-pulpitis  and  periostitis  due 
to  Rheumatoid  Arthritis."  William  Mills, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

20.  "Dentid  Roentgenology."  O.  E.  Pfsh- 
ler,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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21.  "A  Number  of  Cues  In  which  the  NurnH 
Sinusea  have  been  Enlarged  faj  Orthodontia." 
E.  A.  Boga»,  Ner  York  dty. 

22.  "Report  of  the  Committea  of  Beviri<m 
of  Pharmacopeia."  Hermann  Prinz,  Chair- 
man, 8t.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  O.  B.  Squires, 
Somerville,  Mass. 

23.  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  Vital 
Statistics."  Geo.  V.  I.  Brown,  Oiairman, 
Milwaukee  Wis.;  Vida  A.  Latliam,  Chicago, 
ni.;  Fredeiit^  K.  llooiehead,  Chieago,  IIU 

Edwaed  C.  BBI008,  Chairman, 
Edokhk  S.  Tauot,  £l«e'y. 


N".  D.  A.  COMMITTEE  ON  HISTORY. 

QUEBINI'S  HiSTOBT  OF  DENnSHtT.' 
Wx  are   pleased   to   announce   that  the 
publishers  of  this  work  expect  to  have  the 
volume  read^  for  deliveiy  eaxly  in  May. 

The  CoiunrxxK. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP 

DENTAL  FACriiTIES. 

Thk  National  Association  of  Dental  Faeul- 
ties  will  hold  their  annuid  meeting  in  oonnee> 
tion  with  tbm  National  Assodation  of  Dental 
Examiners  in  the  Hotd  Chamberlain*  (Hd 
Point  Comfort,  Va.,  August  2,  8,  and  4,  1900, 
commencing  at  10  a.h. 

Rates  will  be  the  same  aa  the  National  As- 
aoeiation  of  Dental  Examiners.  Railroad  and 
steamship  rates  will  be  given  at  a  later  date. 
B.  HoLLT  Smiih,  Ohairman  Em.  Com. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 

Ths  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Chamberlain,  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Va.,  the  first  session  opening 
at  10  o'clock  A.H.,  Monday,  August  2,  1909, 
and  continuing  during  the  3d  and  4th. 

The  result  of  the  mail  vote  by  the  commit- 
tee to  ascertain  the  consensus  of  opinion  as 
to  place  and  date,  from  October  18th  to  the 
present  date  was  ninety-one  votes  for  Old 
Point  Comfort  the  first  three  days  of  August, 
thirteen  for  Birmingham  in  March,  seven  for 
Birmingimm  in  July;  the  piesidoit  has  Uiere- 
fore  selected  Old  Point  Comfort. 

The  rates  will  bei   American  plan  $3.00 


per  day  without  bath  and  $4.00      day  with . 
bath.   Large  and  oommodious  meeting- rooms 
will  Iw  furnished  free.   Railroad  and  ateam- 
ship  rates  will  be  furnished  at  a  later  date. 

Chas.  a.  Mebkki,  Aae'y. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  BENTAIi 

SOCIETY. 

The  for^-flfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Dental  Society  will  be  held  at  Dan- 
ville, May  11.  12,  18,  and  14.  1900. 

R.  J.  Hood,  SeeV, 
Sparta.  Illinois. 


LEBANON  VALLEY  (FA.)  DEN- 
TAL ASSOCIATION. 
Ths  annual  meeting  of  the  Ldianon  Vall^ 

(Pa.)  Dental  Association  will  be  held  in 
Reading,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  li 
and  12,  1909. 

JoHH  T.  Baib,  Corrtapottd^  £ec*y. 


IOWA  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

Thk  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Iowa  State  Dental  Society  will  be  held  in  Dea 
Moines.  Iowa.  May  4,  5.  and  6,  1009.  AU 
ethical  dentists  in  the  state  are  urged  to  ba 
present  and  help  make  it  the  best  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  society. 

T.  F.  Coosx,  ffcc'y, 

Burlington,  la. 


MISSISSIPPI  DENTAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Dental  Association  will  be  held  in 
Natchez,  May  11,  12.  and  IS.  1909. 

L.  B.  Fbicb,  Seo'y, 
Corinth,  Miss. 


EASTERN  INDIANA  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Ton  1900  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Indiana 
Dental  .^soeiatton  will  be  held  at  Marion, 
Ind.,  May  6  and  6,  1909. 

The  1908  meeting  was  postponed  that  the 
members  mif^t  join  in  the  big  jubilee  meet- 
ing of  the  state  society,  and  the  meeting  this 
year  is  expected  to  be  a  leoord-breaker. 
Clinics  are  to  be  the  main  feature. 

LsoHABD  Simairai,  Preridmu. 
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ITBW  TORK  8TATK  DBNTAIi 
SOdXTT. 

The  forfy-flrst  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  SUte  DenUl  Society  wiU  be  held  in  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  8,  7,  and 
8,  1909.  [Ibe  date  given  in  Manh  jouniaU 
waa  entmeoiifl.]  Note  that  the  flnt  aeasion 
wOI  eonrena  promptly  at  7.80  vm.  od  the 
•rening  ot  Thunday,  the  6th. 

All  day  Saturday  will  be  devoted  to  clinics, 
when  all  that  is  latest  and  best  will  be  shown. 
A  large  exhibit  also  is  assured. 

Special  railroad  rate  of  one  and  three-fifths 
fare  has  been  arranged  with  the  Tmnk-Iine 
Aasociatiott.  Ask  for  a  certificate^  not  a  re- 
ceipt, when  you  purchase  your  ticket,  in  order 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  rate  on  the 
return  trip. 

PBOQBUf. 

President's  Address.    Dr.  L.  Meisburger. 
Correspondent's  Address.   Dr.  H.  C.  Ferris. 
Report  of  Executive  Council.    Dr.  O.  B. 
Beach. 

Report  of  Conunittee  on  Practice.  Dr.  W. 
B.  Dunning. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Scientific  RMearch. 
Dr.  L.  H.  Waui^ 

Esaays. 

"Hard  Teeth  and  Soft  Teeth."  Dr.  Eugene 
S.  Talbot,  Chicago,  111. 

"Pyorrhea  from  a  Bacterial  Standpoint." 
I>r.  Timothy  Leary,  Boston,  Mass. 

"The  Relation  of  the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Gharacteristics  of  Porcelain  to  Its  Manipula- 
tion."  Dr.  W.  L.  Fielces,  Fittaburg,  Fa. 

"Practical  Cavity  Preparation."  Dr.  H.  E. 
Friesell,  Fittsbprg,  Fa. 

"The  Relative  Merits  of  the  Cast  and  the 
Malleted  Gold  Fillings."  Dr.  D.  N.  Squires, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Eluboh  Hnxns,  iBeo'y,  Brooklyn. 


TEKNBSSES  STATS  BEXTAIj 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Tennessee  State  Dental  Assoeiati<m  will  be 
held  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  26,  28,  and  27, 
1909.  This  meeting  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  gatherings  of  any  within 


the  history  of  the  aasoeiatioB.  Ample  space 
will  be  provided  for  exhibitors  and  clinicians. 
A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  repu- 
table members  of  the  profession  to  attend  and 
take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

DbLah  Emmr,  (Tiir.  Betfy, 
NashTill^  Tenn. 

■  sixth  district  {n.  y.)  dbn- 
taIj  society. 

The  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Sixth 
District  Dental  Society  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Arlington,  Btnf^iamton,  N.  Y.,  F^ridi^ 
and  Saturday,  April  30  and  May  1,  1900. 
Mark  off  these  dates  on  your  appdntment 
book  now  and  arrange  to  be  present 

F.  W.  MoCaix,  Pnsident, 

Binghamton,  N,  Y. 
L.  8.  Imuzis,  Sec'y, 

OortUnd,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HAMPSHIBE  AXD  VER- 
MOKT  DENTAL  SOCIETIES. 

A  JOINT  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  Dental  Societies  will  be  held  at 
Hotel  Weirs,  Weirs,  N.  H.,  May  18,  19,  20, 
and  21,  1009,  beginning  the  evening  of  the 
18th. 

Fbkd  F.  FisHEi^  Bec'if, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 


AliABAMA  DENTAJL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Thi  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ala- 
bama Dental  Assodatiini  wlU  be  held  in 
Annlflton,  Ala.,  Hay  11-13,  1909. 

The  program  wlU  be  an  expoeititm  of  pres- 
ent-day methods  of  practice.  Make  your  ar- 
rangements, now,  to  attend. 

E.  W.  Patton,  a«fy. 
1010}  Broad  st,  Selina,  Ala. 


IiAKE  ERIE  (PA.)  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tbk  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake 
Erie  Dental  Association  will  be  held  at  Hotel 
Rider,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  on  May  18, 
10,  and  20,  1900.  All  reputable  dentists  are 
cordially  invited  to  share  in  this  meeting. 

V.  H.  MoAlfht,  iffeeV- 
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KENTUCKY  STATE  DBNTAIi 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  oonvention  of  the 
Kentuckj  State  Dental  Association  will  oon- 
rene  at  Crab  Orchard  Springs,  Ky.,  May  17, 
18,  and  IB,  1909.  We  anticipate  a  moat  in- 
teresting and  profitable  meeting  at  this  most 
popular  central  Koituel^  resort.  A  cordial 
inTitation  ii  extended  to  all  ethical  monbera 
of  the  profession. 

W.  M.  Bahiull,  Set^y. 


MISSOURI  STATE  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
TBS  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Missouri  State  Dental  Association  will  eon- 
Tcne  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  26,  27,  sad  28, 
IBOS.  A  good,  lire  program  i«  in  oonne  of 
preparation. 

Executive  Committee:  C.  C.  Allen,  chair- 
man, Kansas  Citjr;  F.  G.  Worthly,  H^**— 
CHy;  D.  D.  Campbell,  Kansas  Ci^. 

J.  F.  WauaOb,  CormpondSmg  Se^p, 


ST.  liOUIS  DBNTAlj  COIiLEGS 
AIjUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

Thb  Alumni  Association  of  the  St.  Louis 
Dental  College  (formerly  Marion-Sims)  will 
hold  their  annual  clinic  at  the  college  build- 
ing Grand  are.  and  Caroline  St.,  tm  Hay  20 
and  81,  1B09. 

An  excellent  prognm  is  being  prepared. 
Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  clin- 
ical program.  The  annual  banquet  will  be  on 
Thursday  night,  and  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  will  take  place  after 
the  clinics  the  following  day. 

All  ethical  members  of  tiie  profession  are 
cordially  iuTlted  to  be  imsent. 

J.  B.  O^BIEN,  Ch'm  PubUoity  Committee, 
1404  N.  Union  Boul'd.  St.  Louts. 


SUSQUEHANNA  DENTAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Thx  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna Dental  Association  of  Penn^lvania, 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Onemta,  Harvey's 
Lake,  Luzerne  oo..  Pa.,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday,  May  18,  19,  and  20,  1909. 

Drs.  Edward  C.  Kirk,  H.  C.  Ferris,  and  P. 
B.  McCullough  will  be  among  the  essayists. 

Harvey's  Lake,  the  largest  body  of  water 
in  Pennsylvania,  ia  a  beautiful  summer  re- 
sort in  the  motmtains,  ten  miles  from  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  not  only  makes  an  ideal  place  for 
the  meeting,  but  affords  unusual  opportunities 
for  an  ouUng. 

Ethical  practitioners  of  dentistry  and  medi- 
cine are  cordially  invited  to  attend  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  discnaeions. 

EucoND  J.  DomnoAn,  Becording  fieo'y, 
Amsden  Bldg.,  Scran  ton.  Pa. 


GEORGIA  STATE  DENTAL 
80CIETT. 
Thx   forty-flrst  annua]   meeting  of  the 
Georgia  State  Dental  Society  will  be  held  at 

Cumberland  Island,  Ga.,  June  1,  2,  and  3, 
1909.   All  ethical  practitioners  are  cordially 

^""^  D.  H.  MoKeiu^  (tor.  SeoV. 


MASSACHUSETTS  DENTAL 
80CIBTT. 
Thk  forfy-filth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Dental  Society  will  be  held  j 
at  Boston,  Mais.,  on  June  9,  10,  and  11,  IMS.  | 
W.  B.  BO*M»MAW, 

Boston,  Haas. 


SOUTHERN  WISCONSIN  DEN- 
TAL ASSOCIATION. 
Thk  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  South- 
ern Wisconsin  Dental  Aasoeiation  will  be  h^ 
in  Beloit,  Wis.,  June  3  and  4, 1909. 

C.  W.  OoLLvn,  fiec'y, 
Olintcm,  Wis. 


TEXAS  STATE  DENTAL  ASSO- 
CIATION. 
Thk  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  State 

DenUl  Association  will  be  held  at  Waeo,  June 
10,  11,  and  12,  1909. 

We  call  the  attention  of  manufacturers,  ex- 
hibitors, and  visitors  to  the  circuit  formed  by 
the  three  meetings — ^Missouri  (May  2ft-2S), 
Oklahoma  (June  8-6),  and  Texas  as  above. 
By  this  arrangement  it  is  expected  to  secure 
a  larger  number  of  prominent  men  and  vain* 
able  exhibits  than  heretofore. 

The  profession  is  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend. 

J.  G.  Fn,  fioey. 

DaJlaa,  Tex. 
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FliOBIDA  STATE  DENTAL. 
SOCIETT. 

The  twentj-Btxth  aonual  meeting  of  the 
Florida  State  Dental  Society  will  be  held 
in  Oeala,  Thursday,  June  17.  1909,  continu- 
ing in  session  three  days.  A  cordial  invita- 
tion is  extended  to  ethical  practitioners. 

Carroll  H.  Fbxnk,  Sec'y, 

301-2  Masonic  Temple,  Jacksonville,  Pla. 


TENKSTLVANIA  STATE  DEN- 
TAX.  SOCIETY. 

The  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dental  Society  will  be  held  at  Hotel 
Schenley,  Pittsburg,  June  29  and  30,  and 
July  1,  1909. 

L.  M.  Weavxb,  BeooriUng  Bwfy. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DEN- 
TAIi  ASSOCIATION. 
Tbk  twelfth  annual   eonvration   of  the 
Southern  California  Dental  ABSociation  will 

convene  June  28,  29,  and  30,  1909,  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry,  University  of  Southern 
California,  Fifth  and  Wall  eta.,  Los  Angelefl, 
Cal. 

Ghab.  E.  Bice,  fifeo'y. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DENTAI. 

SOCIETY. 
Thb  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  M  the 

North  Carolina  Dental  Society  will  be  held 
at  Asheville,  N.  C,  June  23  to  26,  1909.  The 
Battery  Park  Hotel  will  be  the  headquarters. 

All  ethical  practitioners  are  cordially  in- 
Tited  to  attend. 

J.  C.  Watkihs,  Bw)% 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


MAINE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 
Thx  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Maine  Dental  Societf  will  be  held  at  the 
Peaks  lelands  Honae,  Portland,  Me.,  June 
24,  20,  and  26,  1909.  It  is  confidently  ex- 
pected the  Executive  Committee  that  this 
will  be  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings 
ever  held  by  this  society.  All  ethical  practi- 
tioners of  dentistiy  are  welcome  to  these 
meetings. 

E.  P.  Buhchabd,  CAm'fi  Em.  Oom., 

_   .  _  „  _,        Portland,  Me. 

H.  A  Eezxet,  Se&if, 


Portland,  Me. 


VOL.  n. — <9 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  DEN- 
TAIj  SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
South  Dakota  State  DenUl  Society  vill  be 
held  at  Huron,  on  June  29  and  30,  and  July 
1,  1909. 

FEBiairAin)  Bbowv,  fieoVi 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


MICHIGAN  STATE  DBNTAI. 
SOCIETY. 

The  fifty-third  annual  convention  of  the 
Michigan  State  Dental  Society  will  be  held 
at  Kalamazoo,  on  June  29  and  30,  and  July 
1,  1909.  An  attractive  and  instructive  pro- 
gram is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  a  most 
profitable  meeting  is  assured. 

Jahes  W.  Ltons,  President. 
Don  M.  Gbahav,  Seo'y. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  STATE  DKN- 
,TAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
South  Carolina  Dental  Association  will  be 
held  at  Qlenn  Springs,  Monday,  June  28th, 
continuing  in  session  to  July  2,  1909.  Hotel 
rates:  9l.fiO  per  day.  All  ethical  practi- 
titmers  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 

P.  H.  Shbalt,  Oor.  fiee'y, 
Lexington,  S.  C. 


INDIANA  STATE  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
diana State  Dental  Association,  to  be  held 
at  Indianapolis  June  29th  to  30th  and  July 
Ist,  will  be  a  profitable  meeting  to  those  at- 
tending, B  meeting  that  will  be  noted  for  its 
many  practical  suggestiims. 

C.  D.  Lucas,  chairman  of  tbe  Executive 
Committee,  has  completed  arrangements  for 
six  excellent  papers,  four  from  our  own  state 
and  two  from  special  guests  outside  the  state. 
W.  8.  Kennedy,  supervisor  of  clinics,  prom- 
ises the  largest,  the  best,  and  the  most  prac- 
tical clinic  in  our  history. 

No  dentist  in  Indiana  who  cares  for  his 
mental  improvement  can  afford  to  miss  this 
meeting.   Mark  off  the  dates.   Do  it  now  I 
Otto  U.  Kutq,  8e<^i/, 
Huntington,  Ind. 
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THB  DENTAI,  COSMOS. 


DEIiTA  8IGHA  DEIjTA  FBATEIU 
NITY 
At  Sbatiu  BzFOBirmN. 
Thk  Seattle  AnxUIaiy  wishes  to  announoe 

the  annual  Supreme  Chapter  meeting  of 
Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity  in  Seattle,  on 
July  21,  22,  and  23,  1909.  July  24tli  will 
be  "Delta  Sigma  Delta  day"  at  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Paoifle  Exposition. 

C.  F.  FUBT.  Bittorian. 


VIRGINIA  STATE  DElfTAIi 
ASSOCIATION. 
Thx  fortieth  annuri  session  of  tiie  Vir- 
ginia State  Dental  Assooiation  will  be  held  at 
The  Chamberiin,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  Jtdy 
21,  22,  and  23,  1909.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  make  this  the  most  interesting  and 
successful  meeting  of  our  society.  Men  of  na- 
tional reputation  will  give  clinics  and  read 
papers.  All  ethical  practitioners  are  cordi- 
ally ioTited  to  attend. 

W.  H.  FuBSON,  Ctor.  fieo'y, 
Hampton,  Va. 


GAIilFOBKIA  8TATK  DENTAIj 
ASSOCIATION 

AKD  nOK 

AX-CMHI  A8SOCIATIOH  OV  THB  COLLBOB 
OF  DBHTISTBT,  UHIT.  OAX, 

The  California  State  Dental  Asaociation 
and  the  Alumni  Association,  College  of  Den- 
tistry, University  of  California,  will  hold  a 
joint  meeting  on  July  6,  7,  and  8,  1900(  at 
the  College  building,  Second  and  Parnassus 
aTes.,  San  Franeisco. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  number 
of  prominent  eastern  dentists  to  be  present 
and  contribute  to  the  clinics  and  papers,  in 
addition  to  members  from  the  state.  Dr. 
John  Q.  Byram  has  signified  his  intention  to 
be  present  and  his  work  in  porcelain  will  be 
most  instructiTC. 

Mmnnfacturera  are  being  solicited  to  make 
exhibits  and  inasmuch  as  there  will  be  a 
series  of  meetings  on  the  Coast  from  June 
28th  to  July  23d,  it  is  expected  that  exhibit- 
ors will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  make 
the  circuit. 

Reserve  these  three  days  for  a  most 
profltabla  meeting;  the  biowledge  gained 
will  amply  repay  you. 

RoBEBT  E.  Keys, 
Com.  on  Publioity. 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  DENTAX 
SOCIETY. 

Thx  Xew  Jersey  State  Dental  Society  will 
hold  their  annual  meeting  in  the  Casino, 
situated  on  the  beach  front  at  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.,  beginning  Wednesday,  July  22d,  and 
oontinuing  through  the  23d  and  24th. 

The  olinies  and  exhibits  are  so  large  aad 
varied  that  it  has  been  seeessary  to  secure 
a  large  building  to  accommodate  them  and 
the  many  •  visitors  to  the  meetings.  The 
Casino  is  ideally  situated,  large  and  cool 
and  well  adapted  for  dental  meetings. 

The  Hotel  Columbia  has  been  selected  as 
headquarters  for  the  society,  and  it  offen 
superior  acoraunodations  and  low  rates  for 
those  desiring  to  attend  the  meeting.  All  the 
principal  railroads  lead  to  Asbury  PaA,  niih 
many  trains  daily,  also  boat  connections  to 
New  York  for  those  desiring  to  travel  by 
water. 

All  the  dental  profession  should  mark  off 
the  above  dates  and  spend  a  dflli|^tful  three 
days*  vacation  attending  our  meeting. 

Chabum  a.  Mbockb,  Setfg, 
29  Fulton  st,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  DISTRICT 
(liA.)  DENTAIi  SOCIETIES. 

Thk  First  and  Second  District  Dental  So- 
cieties of  Louisiana  met  in  the  banquet  hall 
of  tiie  Bt  Charles  Hotel  for  thdr  monthly 
mesting  and  annual  election  of  oiBeera,  on 
Wednesday,  Fehmary  24,  1909. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  S.  H. 
McAfee,  president;  E.  J.  Zeidler,  vice-presi- 
dent; E.  H.  RamelU,  secretary;  W.  C.  Rich- 
ardson, treasurer.  Executive  Committee — J. 
A.  Gorman,  chafrmaa,  C.  S.  Tuller,  and  S.  S. 
Grosjean. 

E.  H.  Rauxlli,  8ec*i/. 


NORTUKUN  DENTAI.  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Northern  Dental  Association  of  Netw 
York  City  met  on  Tuesday,  December  22, 1908, 
instead  of  Thursday,  December  24th,  at  the 
Harlem  Casino.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  term  of  1909:  J.  M.  Schwartz* 
president ;  Ph .  Scheinman,  vice-president ; 
N.  L.  Palinger,  treasurer;  E,  A.  Bishop,  re- 
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cordiog  secretary;  Wm.  N.  Sum,  eorr«spoiid- 
ing  secretary,  and  Henry  Moeenter,  editor. 

Dr.  Wm.  K.  Sum  read  a  paper  on  ttw  "Oare 
of  Ghildreu^  Teeth,"  and  a  general  dlieoesini 
followed. 

The  society  meets  every  seciHid  and  fourth 
Thursday  at  its  permanent  quarters,  Hazlem 
Casino,  124th  st.  and  SeTeutb  ave. 

Wm.  N.  Smc,  a«^y, 
1477  Washington  ave. 


liUZBRKite  AND  LACKAWANNA 
DENTAIi  SOCIETT. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lucerne  and 
La^vanna  (Pa.)  Dental  Society,  held  De- 
cember 15,  1906,  in  Wilkes-Barre,  the  follow- 
ing ofBeers  were  elected  for  1909:  H.  D. 
Matten,  Wilkes-Barre,  president;  O.  B.  Bieh- 
ards,  Moosic,  Tice-president;  Edmond  J,  Don- 
n^;an,  Scranton,  secretary;  D.  S.  Gardner, 
Scranton,  treasurer.  Board  of  Directoia — 
J.  A.  Patten,  Carbondale;  E.  P.  Carty,  and 
Thoa.  H.  Imeeon,  Scranton;  A  Q.  Moorish 
and  F.  U  Davenport)  Wilkes-Barre. 

This  Boeie^  meets  monthly  on  the  evening 
of  the  third  Tuesday,  sltemately  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  and'  Scranton.  All  ethical  dentists  are 
invited  to  meet  with  us. 

Edhoud  J.  DoirawAir,  Smfj/. 


COJJUMBUS  (OHIO)  DENTAIi 
SOCIETY. 

Ai*  Ahebigan  Memobui.  to  thb  late  Fsor. 

Da.  Whijouohbt  Datton  Mttt^h, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Columbus  Dental  So- 
ciety of  Columbus,  Ohio,  held  Tuesday,  March 
23,  1009,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  I 

Whena*,  The  late  Dr.  Willonghl^  D.  Mil- 
ler, who  devoted  his  life  to  untiring  research 
for  the  benefit  of  dental  science,  was  an 
American  and  an  Obioan  by  birth ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  desired  to  obtain  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  the  Tarious  dental  so- 
cieties and  associations  meeting  during  the 
interval  pending  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  DenUl  Society  (December  1009); 
therefore,  be  it 

Bebolvzd,  That  the  Columbus  Dental  So- 
ciety of  Columbus,  Ohio,  suggest  the  advis- 
ability of  raising  a  fund  for  a  suitable  me- 


morial by  the  dental  profession  of  iimerica, 
to  commemorate  the  life  and  work  of  the 
said  Dr.  Willoughby  D.  Miller ;  said  memorial 
to  take  such  form  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  consensus  of  opinion  by  the  various  den- 
tal organisstions  of  this  country;  and  be  it 
further 

RxaOLVKD,  That  the  Ohio  State  Dental  So- 
ciety, at  its  next  annual  meeting,  be  re- 
quested to  take  charge  of  the  Miller  American 
Memorial  matter  and  of  snob  correspondence 
as  may  be  received  pertaining  to  the  same. 

H.  V.  CoTTBELL,  Prsstdent, 
Oiuxm  Hatden,  BWjf. 


BOTTKBDAH  DlBNTAi:.  SOCIETY. 

'The  "OKATHODTNAmnmn"  PBrra  Cmc- 
vni'i'unr. 

The  Board  of  the  Rotterdam  Dental  Socl- 
es, 115  Aert  Van  Keistraat,  Botttrdam, 
hereby  announces  that  the  jniy  charged  vitii 
examination  of  the  price  essaja  upcn  a 
"Onathodynamometer"  already  sent  in  have 
not  awarded  the  priM  to  any  one  of  the 
competitors,  as  the  instruments  submitted  do 
not  satisfy  the  requirements  pneeribed  by 
the  board. 

M.  ISEBUE  MoBira,  Aeo'y. 


ARBIY  DENTAI.  CORPS. 

Chakoes  in  duty  and  stations  of  dental 
surgeons  of  the  U.  S.  army  for  the  month 
ending  April  10,  1909: 

(}eorge  I.  Oimekel,  ordoed  to  Fort  Cas- 
well, N.  C.,  for  temporary  Auty, 

Samuel  W.  Hussey,  ordered  to  visit  suc- 
cessively, for  temporary  duty.  Forts  Wayne 
and  Brady,  Mich. 

William  H.  Ware,  relieved  from  duty  in 
the  Philippines  Division  and  ordered  to  the 
United  States;  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
three  months. 

Ralph  W.  Waddell,  granted  leave  of  i^Mcnce 
for  one  month  and  eighteen  days. 

Alden  Carpenter,  ordered  to  Fort  Slooum, 
N.  Y.,  for  temporary  duty. 


Leave  for  two  months  with  permission  to 
visit  Japan,  Korea,  and  China  is  granted 
Examining  and  Supervising  Dental  Surg. 
S.  Marshall,  effective  on  or  about  March 
14,  1900.    (Feb.  11,  Phil.  D.) 
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THE  DBXTAL  COBICOS. 


XATIONAIi  BSNTAIi  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Dental  AMOciation,  held  at  Binning- 
ham,  Ala.,  March  30th  to  April  2d,  was  a 
most  snocessful  session  with  a  good  attend- 
ance. Hie  papcnv  and  discussions  were  ex- 
ceedinglj  interesting  and  held  the  elose  at- 
tention of  large  audiences  throu^out. 

Official  action  was  taken  providing  for  a 
National  Dental  Journal,  commencing  Octo- 
ber 1910. 

The  Committee  on  Revision  of  Constitution 
and  By-laws  presented  a  number  of  amend- 
ments embo^^  a  liberal  plan  of  reorganiKa- 
tion.  Copies  earzying  the  proposed  changes 
an  to  he  printed  and  mailed  to  the  member- 
ship at  an  early  date,  which  will  give  ample 
opportunity  to  thoroughly  understand  same 
before  final  action  is  taken. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Burton 
Lee  Thorpe,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  president;  W.  T. 
Chambers,  Denver,  Colo.,  vice-president  for 
the  West;  Cbas.  W.  Rodgers,  Boston,  Mass., 
vice-president  for  the  East;  ^os.  P.  Hinman, 
Atliuita,  Ga.,  vice-president  for  the  South;  H. 
0.  Brown,  Columbus,  Ohio,  corresponding  sec 
tary;  Chas.  S.  Butler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  record- 
ing secretary;  A.  R.  Melendy,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  treasurer.  Executive  Committee  (new 
members  for  three  years) — C.  M.  Work,  Ot- 
tumwa,  Iowa;  V.  H.  Jackson,  New  York  city, 
and  W.  Q.  Mason,  Tampa,  Fla.  Executive 
Council— H.  J.  Burkhart,  Batavia,  N.  Y.;  R 
K»lly  Smith,  Baltimore,  Md.;  A.  H.  Peck, 
Chicago,  III. ;  W.  E.  Boardman,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  C.  L.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Denver,  Colo.,  and  the  third  Tuesday  of 
July  leiO,  were  diosen  as  the  place  and  date 
of  the  next  meeting. 

H.  C.  Bbown,  Cor.  iSfee'y, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


ABKAK8AS  BOABD  OF  BXASC- 

IKER8. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held  in 
Hot  Springs,  May  24  and  25,  1909.  All  ap- 
plicants are  required  to  pass  an  examination 
to  obtain  a  certificate.  Examination  fee 
$15.00. 

A.  T.  McMnxiN,  Sec'y-Treasurer, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


TXSNIOQSSBB  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
IXEB8. 

The  next  r^ular  annual  meeting  of  the 
Tennessee  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
will  be  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  18  to 
21,  1909.  Examinations  will  be  held  in  all 
branches  taught  in  dental  collies.  All  ap- 
plicants for  examination  must  pxesnt 
diplomas  from  reputable  dental  coUi^ges,  and 
applications  for  examination  should  be  made 
to  the  secretary  ten  days  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing.  Examination  fee,  $10.00. 

F.  A.  SHOTwnx,  Seo'y-TVeaMtrer, 
Rogers ville,  Tenn. 


IlililNOIS  CIVIL  SERVICE  COM- 
HI8SIOX. 

EUHUTATIONS  FOB  DeHTAI.  ImSBNB. 

EXAicnvATlONS  for  dental  interne  will  be 
held  May  6,  1909,  in  Chicago,  Springfield,  and 
Belleville.  They  will  be  open  to  men  and 
women  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Seope 
and  weighta;  Teehnical  qnestiona  on  anat- 
omy of  the  head  and  nedc,  dental  anatomy, 
operative  dentistry,  prosthetic  dentistry,  den- 
tal pathology,  oral  surgery  and  oral  hygiene, 
7;  experience,  3. 

Requests  for  applications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Illinois  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Springfield.  All  applications  must 
be  filed  by  May  1. 

JoacPB  C.  Mason,  Chief  Eicaminer, 
Springfield,  III. 


ALABAMA  BOABD  OF  EXAM- 
IXERS. 

Tub  Alabama  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
will  meet  in  Anniston,  Ala.,  on  the  Monday 
before  the  second  Tuesday  in  May  1009.  In 
addititm  to  the  tegular  written  examination, 
the  following  requiremrats  will  be  added: 
Each  applicant  must  fill  at  least  two  teeth, 
approximal  cavities,  one  with  gold,  the  other 
with  alloy,  the  work  to  be  done  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  board,  the  lat- 
ter to  determine  or  pass  on  suitable  selec- 
tions of  cavities.  The  board  will  try  to  fur- 
nish subjects,  but  failing  to  do  so,  applicants 
for  license  must  find  or  bring  their  own  sub- 
jects, also  instruments  and  material. 

Each  applicant  must  take  or  have  taken 
an  impression  of  his  own  mouth,  make  a 
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plaster  east  of  the  same,  out  from  the  caet 
the  six  anterior  teeth,  ud  make  a.  bridge  for 
the  same  with  porcelain  fadngs.  Cast  can  be 
made  and  facings  fitted  before  the  examina- 
tion, but  the  badcinga  must  be  put  on  and 
faeinga  miranged,  also  invested  and  soldered, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  board,  hard 
solder  being  required. 

l^os.  P.  Whttbt,  Seo'y. 


M ARTItAKD  BOABD  OF  XXAM- 

[NOIC  DATS— OCMBBCIKD.] 

The  Maryland  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
will  meet  for  examination  of  candidates  for 
certificates  May  27  and  28,  1909,  at  the  Den- 
tal Department  of  the  University  of  Mazy- 
land,  Baltimore,  at  9  a.u. 

Applicants  must  pass  a  written  examina- 
ti<m  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  chemistry 
and  bateriology,  oral  snrgeiy,  operative  and 
prosthetic  dentistry,  and  pathology,  thera- 
peutics, and  materia  mediea;  must  insert  a 
gold  filling  in  the  mouth  and  submit  a  plate 
or  bridge  of  not  leas  than  four  crowns,  parts 
being  assembled  and  invested  in  advance,  and 
soldered     the  presence  of  the  hoard. 

Application  blanks  properly  filled  out  under 
oath,  accompanied  by  the  fee  of  ten  dollars, 
most  be  filed  wiUi  the  secretary  prior  to  May 
27tta. 

F.  F.  Dbkw,  See'y, 
701  N.  Howard  st,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAIilFORKIA  HOABD  OF  EXAM- 
INERS. 

The  next  examination  by  the  Board  of  Den- 
tal Examiners  of  California  will  be  held  in 
Los  Angeles,  beginning  on  June  3d.  This  will 
be  followed  hy  an  examination  in  San  Fran- 
cisco banning  on  June  15th. 

C.  A.  Hebbick,  Seify. 


ynSW  UAMFBHIRE  BOARD  OF 

REGISTRATION. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Board  of  Registiation  In  Dentistiy  for  ex- 
amination will  be  hdd  June  1,  2,  and  S, 
1009,  at  Masonic  Banquet  Hall,  Manchester, 
X.  H. 

A.  J.  Sawm,  B9&y, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 


MINNESOTA  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INERa 

The  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers will  hold  a  special  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  applicants  for  license 
on  June  7,  1900.  Meetings  will  be  held  at 
the  Dental  Department  of  the  state  universi^ 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  All  applications  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  by  May  28tb. 

For  blanks  and  further  informatioD  ad- 
dress 

Geo.  S.  Todd,  Seo'y, 
Lake  City,  Minn. 


KENTUCKY  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 

INERS. 

The  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers meets  the  first  Tuesday  in  June  at 
8  A.U.  in  the  Louisville  College  of  Dentistiy 
for  the  examination  of  applicants  for  cer> 
tiflcates. 

All  applicants  must  be  graduates  of  a  rep- 
utable dental  college.  On  request,  the  secre- 
tary will  furnish  application  blanks  for  ex- 
amination, which,  witii  the  fee  of  $20,  must 
be  in  his  bands  ten  days  before  the  date  of 
examination. 

J.  KiOHABD  Wallace,  Be&y, 
The  Masonic^  Louisville  "Ey. 


IIiUNOIS  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INERS. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  tiie  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  for  the  ex- 
amination of  applicants  for  a  license  to  prac- 
tice dentistry  in  the  state  of  Illinois  will  be 
held  in  Chicago  at  the  Chicago  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  S.  E.  comer  Wood  and  Har- 
rison sts,  b^inning  Thursday,  June  10,  1900, 
at  0  A.H. 

Applicants  must  be  in  possession  of  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  in  order  to  be  eligible 
to  take  the  examination ;  ( 1 )  Any  person 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  actual,  legal,  and 
lawful  practice  of  dentistry  or  dental  surgery 
in  some  other  state  or  country  for  five  con- 
secutive years  just  prior  to  application;  or 
(2)  is  a  graduate  and  has  a  diploma  from  an 
accredited  high  school,  or  a  certificate  signed 
by  a  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion or  his  duly  authorized  deputy  or  equiva- 
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lent  officer,  acting  within  hii  proper  or  legal 
jurisdiction,  Bhowing  thftt  the  applicant  hai 
a  preliminary  education  equal  to  that  ob- 
tained in  an  accredited  hig^  achool,  and  is 
a  graduate  and  haa  a  diploma  from  the  fac- 
nlly  of  a  reputable  dental  or  medieal  col- 
lege, school,  or  dental  or  medieal  departmoit 
of  a  reputable  university,  and  poaseaeae  the 
necessary  qualiflcations  prescribed  1i|y  the 
board. 

Candidates  will  be  furnished  with  proper 
blanks  and  such  other  infomiati<»i  aa  is 
necessary  on  application  to  the  seeretary. 
All  applications  muat  be  filed  with  tha  aee- 
retaiy  five  days  prior  to  the  date  at  foounina- 
tlon.  The  examination  fee  la  twenty  dollara, 
with  the  additional  fee  of  five  dollars  for  a 
license. 

Address  all  communicationa  to 

J.  O.  Beid,  See'y, 
1204  Tmde  Bldg.,  Chicago,  lU. 


IDAHO  BOARD  OF  KXAICXMKBB. 

The  Idaho  State  Board  will  meet  in  Boiae, 
June  21  to  28, 1MB.  Applicants  ahould  bring 
operating  inatruments  and  engine. 

E.  L.  Bxnna,  iSeo'y, 
 Botae,  Idaho. 

CONNECTICUT  DEKTAIi  COM- 
XISSIONEBS. 

A  MKBi'iNG  of  the  Dmtal  Commissioners  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  June  24, 
26,  and  26,  1909,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  ex- 
amine applicants  for  license  to  praetioa  den- 
Ustry. 

OiLBBBT  M.  Osiawou),  Seoorder. 


INDIANA  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INERB. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held 
in  the  State-house  in  Indianapolis,  beginning 
Monday,  June  7,  1909,  and  continuing  four 
days.  All  applicants  for  re^stration  in  this 
state  will  be  examined  at  this  time.  This 
will  be  the  last  meeting  of  the  year  1909. 
For  further  information  and  Instruction  ad- 
dress 

F.  R.  Rbkbhaw,  Sec'if, 

Middletown,  Ind. 


FENNSTIiVANIA  BOARD  OF 

.  EXAMINERS. 
The  FennsylTania  Board  of  Dattal  Sxam- 
inera  will  conduct  enminattona  aimoltane- 

ously  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  June 
9,  10,  11,  and  12,  1909.  For  application 
papers,  or  any  other  information,  writs  to 
Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  secretary  Dental 
Council,  Harrisbur^  Pa. 

W.  D.  DsLoira,  See**. 


IOWA  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Board 
of  Dental  Rxaminera  for  examination  will  be 
held  at  Iowa  City,  beginning  Jnne  7,  1909,  at 

9  AJC. 

Practical  examinations  will  be  held  in  both 
operative  and  prosthetie  dmtiatiy.  .^ipti- 
cations  must  be  in  tiie  hands  of  the  aeeretaiy 
by  June  1st. 

For  further  information  address 

E.  D.  BnowBB,  SmV. 

LaMan,  Iowa. 

TEXAS  BOARD  OF  EXAKINVBa 

The  r^fttlar  meeting  of  the  Texas  State 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held  in 
Waco,  Texaa,  b^^nning  at  9  am.,  Monday, 
June  14,  1909. 

Diplomas  not  leeogniaed  or  roistered;  ec- 
amiuationa  are  required  of  aU.  No  int«^ 
change  of  license  with  any  other  state.  No 
special  examination  to  practitioners  already 
in  praetiM.  At^lications,  accompanied  1^ 
a  fee  of  $26,  should  be  in  tbe  8eeretai7*s 
hands  by  June  10th.  For  further  informa- 
tion  address 

Dallas,  Texaa. 


VERMONT  BOARD  OF  DENTAI. 
EXAMINERS. 

The  next  meeting  ot  the  Vermont  Board  of 
Doital  Bxaminers  for  tlw  examination  of  can- 
didates to  practice  dentiatry  will  be  hdd  at 
Montpelier,  July  13  to  16,  1909. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  tiia  Pavilion  HoteL 
Application,  together  with  fee,  $25,  must  posi- 
tively be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  before 
July  Ist. 

Application  and  other  blanks  required,  in- 
eluding  informatirai,  can  be  had  of 

J.  HoucES  jACKSon,  Beo'j/, 
Burlington,  Yt 
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TfBBRABKA  DENTAL  BOARD. 

Thk  Nebraaka  Dental  Board  of  Examiners 
will  hold  tbe  next  regular  examination  at 
the  State-house,  Lincoln,  June  21,  22,  and 
£3,  1909.    For  further  information  address 
H.  C.  Bbook,  iS«>'y, 
North  Platte,  Nebr. 


XOBTH  CAROUNA  BOARD  OF 
EXAMINERS. 

Thx  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners  will  meet  at  10  am.  Friday,  June 
IS,  1909,  in  AshsTille.  N.  C.  All  appUeanta 
muMt  be  graduates  of  a  reputable  dental  col- 
lege, and  will  be  requind  to  present  diplomas 
for  inapeetiMi,  and  xegieter  on  or  before  t^e 
aboTtt  data. 

For  further  information  address 

K  H.  Joifxs,  8e&jf. 


RHODE  IBI^ND  BOARD  OF 
REGISTRATION. 

Thk  Rhode  Island  Board  of  R^istration 

in  Dentisby  will  meet  for  the  examination 
of  candidates  at  the  State-house,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
June  22,  23,  and  24,  1909.  Application  blanks 
and  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
Habbt  L.  Obutt,  Sec'y, 
10  W^boaeet  at,  Prorldenee,  B.  I. 


FliORIDA  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 

ivmts. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Florida 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be 
h«ld  in  Ocala,  Fla.,  June  14,  1909,  at  9  AM. 

Applicants  for  certificates  to  practice  den- 
tistry in  tills  state  will  be  required  to  ex- 
hibit dlplmnaa  from  reputable  dental  ooUegea, 
and  take  examination,  both  theoretioal  and 
practical.  The  theoretical  will  embrace  all 
subjects  taught  in  the  dental  colleges;  the 
practical,  examination  on  both  operative  and 
prosthetic  dentietry.  Board  will  furnish 
head-rests  and  blowpipe.  Applicants  must 
famish  other  necessary  instruments.  Each 
applicant  must  furnish  photograph  with  ap- 
plication. Any  further  information  will  be 
furnished  on  application. 

W.  G.  Mason,  Sec'y, 
Tampa,  Fla. 


80UTU  CABOIilNA  BOARD  OF 
EXAMINERS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  South  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held 
at  Glenn  Springs,  near  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  be- 
ginning on  Friday,  June  25,  1S09.  All  ap- 
plicants for  license  must  be  present  and  regis- 
ter for  examinatiott  on  tiuit  day.  For 
further  information  address 

B.  BmvBMX,  Sec'y, 
Florence,  S.  C. 

OHIO  STATE  DENTAL  BOARD. 

The  Ohio  State  Dmtal  Board  will  meet  in 
Columbus,  June  16  to  IS,  1909,  for  the  ex- 
amination of  applicants  for  license. 

Only  graduates  of  reputable  dental  collies 
are  eligible.  All  applications,  together  with 
the  fee  of  t2fi.00,  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  secretary  not  later  than  June  5tb. 

For  further  information  and  blank  appli- 
cations address 

F.  R.  Chaphait,  Sec'y, 
306  Schultz  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


MICHIGAN  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INERS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State 
Board  of  Examiners  for  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  license  to  practice  dentistry 
in  Michigan  will  be  held  at  the  Dental  Depart- 
mmt  of  the  Univereity  of  Michigan  in  Ann 
Arbor,  banning  Monday  morning  June  14, 
at  nine  o'clock.  Applications  must  be  in 
th«  hands  of  the  secretary  at  least  fourteen 
days  before  the  ocunination.  Application 
blanks  and  rules  governing  examinations  will 
be  furnished  by  any  member  of  the  board. 

A  B.  RoBHTBON,  Seo'jf-Trtaaunr. 


MAINE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

A  HERIRa  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners  will  be  held  at  the  Common  Coun- 
cil Rooms,  S3  Market  at,  Portland,  on  Mon- 
day, June  21,  1906,  at  2  p.u.  Theoretical  ex- 
aminations will  be  in  writing.  Practical  ex- 
amination will  include  operations  in  crown 
work  and  the  insertion  of  fillings  of  cohesive 
and  of  non-cohesive  gold  foil. 

All  applications*  together  with  the  fee  of 
twaity  dollars,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
secretary  on  or  before  Monday,  June  I4th. 

Daita  W.  Fellows,  Sec'y. 

Portland,  Me. 
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WISC02f8IN  BOARD  OF  BXAH- 

Ths  next  annual  meeting  of  the  WiseonBln 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be 

held  in  the  Dental  Department  of  the  Mar- 
quette University,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  be- 
^nning  June  21,  1909. 

F.  A.  Tate,  Bee'y. 


NEW  BOARD  OF  RKGIS- 

TRATION. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  R^iatra- 
tion  and  Examination  in  Dentistry  will  hold 
their  semi-annual  examination  in  the  Assem- 
bly chamber  of  the  State-house,  Tienton,  N. 
J.,  beginning  Tuesday,  July  6,  1909,  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  7tii  and  8th. 

Practical  examinations  will  be  held  on  the 
6th,  theoretical  cacaminatjons  on  the  7th  and 
8tb.  Practical  work  conslBts  of  soldering  a 
gold  or  silver  plate,  one  gold  filling,  and  one 
amalgam  filling.  The  gold  filling  must  be 
an  approximal  one,  with  an  approximating 
tooth  in  position. 


Candidates  are  requested  to  bring  their  pa- 
tients. Photograph  and  |weliminary  creden- 
tials must  accompany  the  application.  Ses- 
sions begin  promptly  at  8  ajc.,  each  day. 

Applications  must  be  in  hands  of  the  secre- 
tary ten  days  prior  to  the  exaninatimu 
Chasixb  A.  Meekxb,  D.D.S.,  Beo'j/, 

29  Fulton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATB  BOARD 
OF  EXAMIXEB8. 

Thk  next  meeting  of  the  South  Dakota 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held 
at  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D.,  July  13,  1909,  begin- 
ning at  1 :30,  and  continuing  for  three  days. 

Both  ivaetical  and  written  examlnatioii 
will  be  required  of  all  candidates,  and  all 
applications,  together  with  the  examination 
fee  of  twenty-five  dollars,  must  positively  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  not  later  than 
July  5th,  otherwise  they  will  not  be  admitted 
to  examination. 

O.  W.  Coixnfs,  Vermillion,  S.  D. 


UNITED  STATES  PATENTS 

PSBTAIMINa  OB  AFPUOABLH  TO  DBMnBTRT 

ISSUED  DURINa  MASCH  1909 


Uaroh  2. 

No.  913,720,  to  J.  R.  Gahheieb.  Apparatus 
for  vulcanizing. 


Maroh  9. 

"So.  014,415,  to  E.  "Bjjvbkll.  Tongue-depres- 
sor. 

No.  914,501,  to  D.  McEacheon.  Tooth-brush. 
No.  915,026.  to  W.  N.  Gbeeb.  Head-rest. 


JfareA  16. 

No.  915,137,  to  Wic.  Weichselbauic.  Dental 
plugger. 

No.  915,349,  to  Jesse  L.  Hbiz.  Tooth-brush. 
March  2S. 

No.  915,917,  to  P.  L.  WlLBUB.  ^rioige. 
No.  916,387,  to  W.  O.  CzccsoH.  Plugger. 

March  SO. 

No.  916,856,  to  R.  H.  Oaixagheb  and  B-  £. 
DuTOHBB.  Dental  instrument. 
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PKEUMIXABT  NOTE  ON  THE  VASCUIjAB  STJPPIiT  OF  THE 

HAiXDIBIiE. 


Br  M.  H.  cnYBB,  MJD^  DJI.S.,  PbllmdelpUK,  Pa.» 

pmmsMn  of  oeal  bubobbt,  ispabthent  <»■  immBTBT,  umviaaiTT  or  pshkbtltaiiu. 


{Read  before  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  its  annual  meeting, 

Albany,  May  6,  1909.) 


CHE  mandible  ia  perhaps  more  richly 
supplied  with  blood  than  any  bone 
in  the  body.  On  either  side  its  prin- 
pal  artery  ie  the  inferior  dental,  a 
rge  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary, 
he  artery  enters  the  bone  at  the  inferior 
ental  foramen,  situated  at  the  middle 
F  the  inner  side  of  the  ramus.  It  then 
BEses  downward  and  forward  through 
le  body  of  the  bone  to  the  symphysis, 
ad  anastomoees  with  the  one  from  the 
pposite  side  at  a  point  near  the  incisor 
jeth ;  a  great  portion  of  it  curves  upon 
laelf  and  passes  out  throufifh  the  mental 
Dramen,  anastomosing  mta  the  submen- 
il,  inferior  labial,  and  inferior  coronary 
ranches  of  the  facial  artery.  In  this 
nanner  two  complete  circles  of  collateral 
ircnlation  are  formed  on  the  two  sides, 
rhe  mandible  is  also  well  supplied 
hrong-h  the  periosteum  of  the  body  or 
rue  bone,  and  the  muco-periosteum  of 
lie  alTeolar  process.    The  vessels  from 
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these  sources  pass  into  the  bone  and  have 
free  anastomotic  relations  with  the  inter- 
nal supply  of  blood. 

In  1895,  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Dental  Association,  I  exhibited  a  speci- 
men of  a  mandible  that  showed  a  canal 
or  cribriform  tube  passing  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  ramus  downward  and  forward 
through  the  body  of  the  bone  almost  as 
far  as  the  lateral  incisor  teeth,  at  which 
point  it  curved  backward,  forming  a  men- 
tal canal  and  terminating  in  the  mental 
foramen.  The  specimen  also  dem(ni- 
strated  that  from  the  main  tube  a  branch 
tube  is  given  off  to  each  tooth-root;  there 
is  but  one  exception  in  this  specimen, 
namely,  where  one  small  tube  bifurcates 
into  two  tubes  which  go  to  two  teeth. 
(See  Fig.  1.)  Soon  afterward  I  exhib- 
ited a  specimen  which  contained  within 
tiie  tube  the  nerve  and  vessels,  and 
showed  that  the  same  tissue  passed  along 
the  tube,  dividing  where  the  small  tubes 
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were  given  off,  and  passing  along  them  been  broken  away  leaving  the  soft  tissue 
to  the  teeth.    (Fig.  2.)  uncovered  on  three  sides.    (Fig.  3.) 


Fio.  1. 


Another  dissection  exhibited  was  made  A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  lower  jaw 

by  grinding  away  the  labial  and  lingual  of  a  mature  dog  injected  with  mercury 

surfaces  of  the  bone  and  teeth  until  the  through  the  inferior  dental  artery,  after 

pulp-chambers  and  apical  foramina  were  which  Dr.  Pancoast,  of  the  X-ray  de- 


Fia.  2. 


exposed  on  both  sides  of  the  teeth,  leav-  partment  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 

ing  the  nerve  and  vascular  tissue  extend-  vania   Hospital,   made    a  Btereoscopic 

ing  out  of  the  foramina  and  through  a  radiogram  for  me.  Fig.  4  gives  one-hkli 

portion  of  the  small  cribriform  tube  be-  of  the  radiogram ;  it  shows  that  the  mer- 

low.   In  one  tooth  the  lateral  wall  has  cury  passed  through  the  inferior  dental 
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cry  to  all  portions  of  the  bone,  the  the  inferior  dental  artery  as  it  passea 
eolar  process,  and  the  teeth,  and  dem-    along  its  canal  to  the  roots  of  the  teeth 


Flo.  3. 


strates  the  complete  anastomotic  rela-  and  the  intermediate  tissue.  It  demon- 
ms  which  the  arteries  have  to  each    etrates  that  any  portion  of  the  artery 


Fio.  4. 


(ther.  Under  the  stereoscope  it  also  can  be  removed  without  destroying  the 
bom  that  branches  are  given  off  from    vitality  of  any  tissue  of  the  jaiivy  provided 
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that  the  artery  be  not  destroyed  between 
the  structures  and  the  nearest  branch  of 
collateral  circulation.  This  illustration 
demonstrates  that  in  order  to  destroy 


cation  with  the  sensorium.  It  matten 
not  whether  it  be  thermal  changes  in  a 
tooth  or  dust  in  the  eye,  when  the  fifth 
nerve  is  thus  crippled  by  resection  or  bj 


FlQ.  5. 


the  -vitality  of  a  tooth  the  blood  supply 
would  have  to  be  cut  off  immediately  at 
the  apical  foramen. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like 
to  mention:  A  tooth  that  does  not  ''re- 
spond" to  thermal  changes,  or  even  to 


the  removal  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion, 
the  wise  surgeon  protects  the  parts  from 
injury.  When  the  eye  is  concerned  he 
covers  it  with  some  transparent  sub- 
stance so  that  dust  cannot  injure  it.  A 
tooth  under  similar  conditions  should 


FiQ.  6. 


the  electric  current,  is  not  necfflsarily  a 
devitalized  tooth.  In  operations  for  neu- 
ralgia the  surgeon  often  removes  a  great 
portion  of  the  inferior  dental  vessels  and 
nerve,  or  he  may  remove  the  Gasserian 
ganglion,  but  in  so  doing  he  does  not  de- 
stroy the  vitality  of  the  tissue  supplied. 
He  destroys  the  function  of  commnni- 


also  be  protected  and  not  subjected  to 
"test."  In  time  it  will  regain  its  sensa- 
tion, provided  meddlesome  surgery  has 
not  destroyed  the  pulp.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  ethyl  chlorid  on  the  gums  to  pro- 
duce an  anesthetic  condition  for  lancing 
an  abscess,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  protect  any  vital  tootii.  for  there  is 
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danger  of  producing  devitalization  of  ilie 
tooth  by  freezing. 

In  dissecting  mandibles  of  Tarious 
lower  animals,  both  boiled  bones  and 
those  in  the  fresh  state,  I  find  that  those 
of  man  give  the  beet  idea  of  a  l^pical 
cribTifonn  tube  and  its  branchea.  In  the 
dog  and  the  horse  I  have  found  bnt  a 
slight  trace  of  the  tube,  while  in  the  oz 
the  tube  has  been  found  extending  from 
the  inferior  dental  foramen  to  near  the 
incisor  teeth.  (Fig.  5.)  Between  the 
tube  and  the  apices  of  the  roots  of  the 
teeth  are  shown  quite  a  number  of  small 
cribriform  bony  tubes  or  canals  which  in 
tiie  living  state  protect  the  nerves  and 
vessels  of  the  teeth  and  surrounding 
tissue.  Between  these  masses  of  cribri- 
form bone  tisBue,  which  extend  from 


the  main  tube  to  the  points  of  the 
roots  of  the  teeth  and  then  upward  and 
around  the  teeth,  forming  uieir  sock- 
ets, there  are  lai^  open  spaces  which 
in  the  leceni  state  contun  yellow  mar- 
row. 

In  the  upper  jaw  of  many  of  the  lower 
animals,  especially  the  ruminants,  the 
horse,  and  the  hog,  the  infra-orbital 
canal  acts  toward  the  surrounding  bone 
and  the  teeth  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  of  the  inferior  dental  canal  or  tube 
in  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  more  or  less 
cribriform  in  character,  giving  off 
branches  of  cribrifonn  tubes  going  to  the 
apices  of  the  teeth  and  to  the  surround- 
ing tissue  of  each  tooth,  very  often  in 
bunch-like  masses.  See  F^.  6,  which  is 
taken  from  a  horse. 


EXTBACTIOK  OF  TEETH  i  IiOCAIi  ANESTHESIA. 


Br  JOHN  D.  THOMAS,  D.D.S^  PMImdelphIm,  Pa. 


THE  condemnation  of  a  tooth  that  is 
to  be  extracted  is  today  regarded  by 
many  practitioners  as  deplorable  in 
the  extreme,  and  by  some  as  an  act  akin 
to  malpractice. 

The  tremendous  strides  made  within 
the  memory  of  men  still  active  in  the 
practice  of  dentistry  in  the  treatment  and 
preservation  of  the  natural  teeth  would 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  with  strict 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
the  system  of  practice  as  now  advocated 
will  result  in  practically  saving  these 
organs,  so  that  extraction  need  seldom  be 
resorted  to ;  and  if  the  desires  and  hopes 
of  the  earnest  men  who  are  diligently 
working  out  the  principles  and  the  sys- 
tem of  prophyluis  and  other  means  of 
treatment  are  successful,  a  great  achieve- 
ment will  have  been  consummated.  In- 
deed, ttie  whole  practice  of  dentistry  will 
be  revolutionized.  Instead  of  devoting 
onr  time  to  the  discussion  of  the  best 
materials  for  fillii^  teeth  and  the  m<»t 


effective  methods  of  root  and  canal  treat- 
ment, we  shall  become  a  professicm  of 
stomatologists  in  all  that  the  word  im- 
plies, exerting  our  energies  in  the  pre- 
vention of  the  approach  of  decay  or  dis- 
ease and  devoting  ourselves  to  the  pre- 
servation of  absolutely  healthy  conations 
in  the  mouth,  thereby  exercising  a  con- 
trolling influence  upon  the  healtii  of  the 
patient  far  exceeding  in  usefulness  the 
claims  of  any  other  specialists  in  the 
healing  art. 

Unfortunately,  the  education  of  the 
general  public  is  of  slow  progress,  and 
we  must  meet  conditions  as  we  find 
them.  It  is  difficult  to  impress  the  indi- 
vidual of  even  more  than  average  .intel- 
ligence with  the  importance  of  instant 
professional  advice  and  treatment  when 
he  is  in  perfect  or  comparative  comfort, 
just  as  he  can  hardly  be  persuaded  that 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  place  himself 
under  a  physician's  constant  care  when 
he  "feels  well."  Consequently  the  nnm- 
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ber  of  dentists  who  do  not  meet  the 
misfortane  of  having  to  lecommend  the 

extraction  of  a  tooth  at  some  time  in 
their  practice  is  very  limited,  and  the 
legion  of  others  may  reconcile  their  con- 
sciences to  the  fact  that  such  an  extrac- 
tion is  not  due  to  their  fault,  but  to 
personal  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

This  abhorrence  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fession of  having  a  patient  lose  a  tootli, 
and  the  infrequency  of  their  recommend- 
ing extraction,  account  in  a  measure  for 
the  neglect  shown  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  operation  of  extraction  and  the 
conditions  which  warrant  such  proce- 
dure. The  tooth  is  condemned,  its  ex- 
traction advised,  and  the  subject  is  dis- 
missed as  one  to  be  forgotten,  and  yet, 
as  a  result  of  the  long  and  persistent 
eftort  to  save  the  tooth,  conditions  are 
brought  about  in  very  many  cases  where 
the  operation  of  extraction  does  not  ter- 
minate the  disease,  and  further  treatment 
becomes  necessary.  In  this  rrapeet,  if 
in  no  other,  this  branch  of  the  profession 
becomes  one  of  the  most  important  and 
one  which  is  at  ita  best  in  the  hands  of 
the  specialist. 

From  time  immemorial  the  operation 
of  extraction  has  been  regarded  by  the 
public  as  the  quickest  and  surest  means 
of  affording  relief  from  toothache,  and 
notwithstanding  the  able  efforts  of  the 
dental  profession  to  impress  the  people 
with  the  fact  that  there  are  better  and 
more  reasonable  means  of  affording  re- 
lief, we  are  made  to  feel  that  as  yet 
appreciation  seems  feeble,  as  is  shown 
by  the  results. 

If  there  are,  as  has  been  estimatejd, 
but  about  25,000  dentists  in  this  country, 
they  are  able  to  render  their  services  to 
a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  our 
85,000,000  inhabitants;  it  would  there- 
fore be  impossible  to  claim  that  a  dentist 
should  not  extract  teeth,  and  he  is  not 
to  be  condemned  for  doing  so.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  the  people  become  pro- 
gressively enlightened  on  the  benefitB  to 
be  derived  from  the  services  of  the  den- 
tist, not  only  in  the  preservation  of  their 
natural  teeth  but  in  their  replacement 
by  artificial  dentures,  fuid  as  this  enlight- 


ening influence  is  forced  upon  the  mind 
and  conscience  of  the  public  and  per- 
meates all  walks  of  life,  there  will  be 
more  teeth  to  be  extracted  and  more  arti- 
ficial teeth  and  crowns  to  be  made  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  pro- 
fession, so  that  the  prosthetic  specialist 
and  the  extracting  specialist  should  share 
equally  in  working  for  the  common 
weal — working  for  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number. 

The  operation  of  extraction  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  practice,  requiring 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  surrounding  i 
structure  as  well  as  the  physical  forma- 
tion of  the  tooth,  and  demanding  peculiar 
skill  in  ita  performance;  for  the  writer  | 
has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  , 
it  is  the  most  brutal  operation  in  sur-  j 
gery,  one  which  is  met  by  the  most  fear- 
less and  heroic  patient  with  feelings  of 
the  greatest  dread,  and  one  which  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  of  the  final 
outcome  is  approached  by  the  majority 
of  dentists  with  feelings  of  trepidation. 
No  service  is  ever  rendered  to  a  patient 
which  calls  forth  such  expressions  of 
appreciation  as  the  successful  extraction 
of  a  tooth,  and  there  is  none  that  will 
create  more  condemnation  and  do  more 
to  injure  a  dentist^s  reputation  than 
failure  in  extracting. 

In  our  larger  cities  it  is  a  recognized 
custom  for  dentists  to  recommend  their 
cases  for  extraction  to  someone  who 
makes  a  specialty  of  this  particular 
branch,  which  works  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  ooncemed.  It  relieves  the 
dentist  from  what  is  r^arded  as  a  dis- 
agreeable intrusion  upon  his  general 
work,  and  gives  the  pati^t  the  benefit 
of  the  skill  acquired  by  one  who  by  con- 
stant practice  becomes  peculiarly  expert 
in  the  operation.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
specialist  in  extracting  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  regular  practitioner  of 
dentistry  as  the  surgeon  holds  to  the  reg- 
ular practitioner  of  medicine.  When 
the  physician  meets  a  case  requiring  sur- 
gical interference  he  calls  upon  the  sur- 
geon, and  though  perhaps  a  majority  of 
dentists  do  the  same,  it  will  be  greatly 
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to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned  when 
the  caBtom  becomes  universal. 

Eliminating  t^e  extractions  per- 
formed for  the  general  public  who  are 
not  under  dental  care  and  who  seek  re- 
lief from  toothache  by  the  only  means 
known  to  them,  and  speaking  only  of 
those  who  are  regular  patients,  experi- 
ence causes  one  to  note  that  the  operation 
of  extracting  is  today  a  very  different 
proposition  from  what  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  In  those  days  the  time  of 
the  society  meeting  was  occupied  by  dis- 
cussion upon  the  best  materials  for  fill- 
ing teeth;  its  scope  was  confined  to  the 
narrow  limit  of  the  better  qualification 
of  cohesive  or  non-cohesive  gold,  with 
some  side  expressions  of  opinions  upon 
amalgam,  and  the  belief  was  freely  ex- 
pressed that  a  tooth  that  was  not  worth 
filling  with  gold  was  not  worth  filling  at 
all.  We  can  readily  recall  the  time  and 
energy  spent  in  building  big  gold  fillings 
and  the  exhaustion  of  both  patient  and 
dentist,  and  we  live  to  lament  the  mar- 
tjTs  to  the  cause.  In  those  days  extract- 
ing was  a  comparatively  simple  opera- 
tion, for  it  was  of  rare  occurrence  that  a 
cavity  extended  down  to  the  bifurcations, 
and  even  if  it  did  the  roots  were  still 
strong,  so  that  it  was  seldom  necessary  to 
cut  with  the  forceps  little  if  any  below 
the  margin  of  the  alveolar  process,  and 
after-treatment  was  uncalled  for,  except 
in  cases  of  abscess  where  the  inflamma- 
tion had  progressed  beyond  the  imme- 
diate region  of  the  tooth.  What  a  differ- 
ence in  these  days,  when  it  is  considered 
by  some  almost  a  crime  to  order  extrac- 
tion, and  treatment  is  continued  with  the 
idea  BO  freely  taught  that  all  teeth  and 
roots  can  and  should  be  saved  t  Teeth 
are  filled  as  long  as  there  is  anything 
left  of  the  crown  to  form  a  wall  fnr  the 
retention  of  a  filling;  if  the  walls  are 
pone,  the  canals  of  the  roots  are  bored 
and  reamed  for  the  placing  of  posts  for 
crown  and  bridge  work,  until  there  re- 
mains but  a  very  thin  root  wall  some- 
times np  to  the  apex.  Therefore,  when 
extraction  becomes  imperative,  which 
eventually  is  invariably  the  case,  the 
operation  becomes  one  of  serious  moment. 
TTerein  lies  the  importance  of  the  services 


of  the  specialist  in  extraction.  By  his 
experience  and  expertness  he  is  able  to 

perform  the  operation  with  far  less  in- 
jury to  the  surrounding  bony  structure 
and  tissues  than  one  of  limited  practice 
would  inflict,  and  is  capable  of  insti- 
tuting such  after-treatment  as  is  neces- 
sary, for  it  is  folly  to  think  that  such 
teeth  and  roots  can  be  taken  out  without 
the  patient  experiencing  inflammation 
and  soreness  following  such  an  operation. 
That  such  after-effects  be  cared  for  is 
as  essential  as  it  is  that  the  surgeon  look 
after  his  patient  after  an  amputation 
or  any  other  operation. 

Extracting  operations  are  serious 
enough  when  the  roots  are  found  to  be 
straight,  smooth,  and  conical  in  shape, 
and  if  all  teeth  were  of  this  character 
the  operation  of  extraction  would  be 
comparatively  simple — one  in  which  the 
traumatic  effects  would  be  easily  man- 
aged ;  but  experience  proves  that  this  is 
not  the  rule.  The  great  majority  of 
teeth  have  enlarged,  diverted,  or  curved 
roots  which  add  complications  to  the  or- 
deal and  render  after-care  and  treatment 
most  essential.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
force  must  necessarily  be  applied  in  all 
cases  of  extraction — and  in  many  of 
them  extraordinary  force — it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  operator  to  so  apply  this  force 
as  to  cause  as  little  injury  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts  as  possible,  the  patient 
having  to  bear  and  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. 

This  correct  application  of  force  is 
best  accomplished  by  having  the  beaks 
of  the  forceps  so  constructed  that  they 
will  fit  the  root,  and  by  having  the  edges 
so  sharp  that  they  will  cut  through  the 
process  without  unnecessary  bruising,  for 
in  order  to  successfully  extract  such  roots 
as  above  described  the  forceps  must  be 
pushed  under  the  gum  and  over  the  pro- 
cess to  a  depth  equal  to  the  extent  of  the 
boring,  because  the  solid  portion  of  the 
root  must  be  grasped  before  any  effort 
can  be  applied  for  its  removed.  In  cases 
where  the  roots  are  enlarged  by  exostosis, 
or  in  cases  of  curved  and  diverted  roots, 
the  operator  will  at  once  recognize  the 
difficulty,  and  by  his  peculiar  sense  of 
touch,  which  becomes  very  acute  as  it  is 
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cultivated  by  experience,  will  apply  the 
force  necessary  in  the  direction  of  least 
lesistance,  so  that  the  efEect  of  the  strain 
Till  be  reduced  to  a  minimnm. 

These  patients  come  not  in  order  to 
be  relieved  from  suffering  from  pulpitis 
for  their  teeth  are  pulplese  (indeed  the 
system  of  treatment  today  seldom  recom- 
mends extraction  for  exposure  of  the 
pulp  except  in  superfluous  third  molars), 
but  are  sufferine  trom  inflammation  of 
the  lining  membrane,  ranging  from  in- 


large  collection  of  carious  and  abnor- 
mally developed  teeth  met  in  daily  prac- 
tice, will  serve  to  illustrate  what  I  have 
endeavored  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  reader. 

The  impossibility  of  successfully  treat- 
ing chronic  abscess  upon  roots  of  this 
character  being  apparent.  Dr.  D.  N. 
McQuiUen  suggests  the  use  of  the  X  ray 
in  OTder  to  determine  by  correct  diag- 
nosis the  existing  conditions,  and  advises 
early  extraction.    The  specimens  repro- 


FlQ.  1. 
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cipient  pericementitis  to  regular  abscess, 
extending  to  osteitis  and  often  to  necro- 
sis, and  notwithstanding  all  the  care  that 
may  be  concentrated  upon  the  operation, 
the  efEect  of  the  extraction  is  to  tempo- 
rarily increase  the  inflammation,  some- 
times causing  intense  suffering,  after- 
treatment  of  which  becomes  requisite 
until  the  healing  process  is  well  estab- 
lished. This  is  particularly  so  in  cases 
of  alveolar  abscess  which  have  progressed 
to  the  condition  of  osteitis,  which  causes 
exudation  of  serumal  matter,  thereby 
producing  what  Dr.  Jack  has  termed  dry 
socket,  or  bare  bone  upon  which  recon- 
structive granulation  will  not  take  place 
until  the  inflammation  has  receded  and 
healthy  conditions  are  brought  about. 

The  specimens  here  reproduced  (Fig. 
1),  which  were  taken  at  random  from  a 


duced  are  extreme,  but  distortions  run 
the  whole  gamut  from  straight  and  con- 
ical to  those  here  shown,  and  account 
for  the  difficulty  which  is  met  in  many 
cases  by  the  dental  practitioner  who 
tries  to  conquer  chronic  abscess.  When 
the  disease  has  progressed  to  the  point 
of  separating  the  membrane  from  the 
apex  the  tooth  may  be  counted  among 
the  lost,  for  no  means  has  yet  been  de- 
vised by  which  the  points  of  such  roots 
can  be  so  successfully  treated  through  the 
canal  that  a  union  between  living  and 
dead  tissue  is  effected.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple in  surgery  that  when  a  foreign  sub- 
stance in  the  human  economy  is  causing 
degeneration,  disintegration,  and  necro- 
sis of  its  environment,  amputation  is  a 
necessity. 

Just  here  I  am  constrained  to  say  a 
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word  about  the  prol(mged  treatment  and 
persistent  retention  of  such  teeth  in  the 
month,  the  consequences  of  which  are 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  In 
riew  of  the  damaging  results  demon- 
Btrated  by  practical  experience  it  becomes 
a  question  whether  such  a  course  has  not 
been  punned  in  many  cases  with  too 
great  enthusiasm. 

Unfortunately,  the  disease  at  the  root 
of  a  tooth  does  not  confine  its  influence 
to  tiie  peridental  membrane  and  the  root, 
but  involves  its  associated  surrounding. 
The  process  and  bone  offering  leas  resis- 
tance, it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the 
degenerative  action  extending  to  com- 
plete disintegration  of  the  septum  be- 
tween it  and  the  adjoining  teetii  both  in 
front  and  back,  also  the  buccal  and  lin- 
gual plates,  extending  in  depth  in  the 
mandiWe  until  the  inferior  dental  nerve 
in  the  lower  molars  becomes  exposed  and 
the  whole  floor  of  the  antrum  in  cases 
of  the  upper  molars  is  involved.  This 
does  not  mean  cases  of  regular  abscess, 
where  the  limit  of  inflammation  is  doubt- 
ful, where  you  may  look  for  a  sequestrum 
to  form  and  where  gradual  exfoliation 
may  take  place,  but  cases  in  which  a  pro- 
longed state  of  irritation  has  been  allowed 
to  exist  before  extraction  is  consented 
to  or  recommended.  The  healing  is  al- 
ways sluggish,  and  stimulating  treatment 
is  essential  to  overcome  the  peripheral 
inactivity.  Accompanying  these  condi- 
tions we  meet  concomitant  affections  such 
as  neuralgia  extending  over  the  region  of 
the  ramification  of  ^e  great  fifth  pair 
of  nerves,  and  its  associated  effects,  in- 
cluding impured  vision,  partial  deaf- 
ness, and  infected  lymphatics.  Dr.  S. 
McCuen  Smith,  a  noted  rhinologist  of 
this  city,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Stomatological  Society,  calls  attention  to 
numerous  cases  that  occurred  in  his  prac- 
tice of  affections  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose, 
and  throat,  directly  traceable  to  a  dis- 
eased tooth  or  teeth,  and  quotes  Sexton 
of  New  York  as  reporting  a  record  of 
1500  cases  of  diseases  of  the  ear  one- 
third  of  which  owed  their  origin  to  the 
teeth. 

Dr.  J.  Foster  Flagg,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered the  father  of  the  practice  of 


saving  all  teeth  and  roots  of  teeth,  was 
very  conservative  in  his  own  practice, 
and  the  records  of  the  writer's  oflSce  will 
show  that  he  recommenced  more  extrac- 
tions than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  very  ^thusiastic  in  his  efforts 
to  save  teeth,  but  he  was  also  very  quick 
to  order  the  extraction  of  a  root  which 
did  not  readily  respond  to  treatmrat  and 
showed  evidence  of  involving  in  disease 
the  surrounding  structures. 

The  desire  to  save  a  tooth  has  led 
some  practitioners,  after  all  else  has 
failed,  to  advocate  the  amputation  of  the 
offending  portion  of  the  root  and  to 
curette  the  necrosed  portion  of  the  bony 
surroundings.  Theoretically  this  oper- 
ation should  accomplish  its  object,  and 
would  no  doubt  do  so  if  we  could  be  sure 
of  cutting  away  just  to  the  line  where 
the  peridental  membrane  has  not  lost  its 
attachment,  and  if  the  necrotic  area  has 
not  extended  too  far.  In  the  experience 
of  the  writer  the  efficacy  of  this  operation 
is  doubtful  and  in  many  cases  dangerous. 
In  the  teeth  posterior  to  the  inferior  den- 
tal foramen  the  space  between  the  apices 
of  the  second  bicuspids  and  molars  and 
the  inferior  dental  canal  is  in  most  cases 
too  small  to  admit  of  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  a  bur  without  injury  to  that  nerve. 
In  the  corresponding  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw  the  operation  is  no  less  inadmis- 
sible. It  18  not  uncommon  to  find  the 
roots  of  the  first  and  second  molars  pro- 
jecting into  the  antrum,  and  though  it 
is  less  frequent  it  is  not'  of  rare  occur- 
rence that  the  second  bicuspid  and  third 
molar  do  the  same. 

Itecognizing  this  close  proximity  of 
the  posterior  teeth  in  the  mandible  to 
the  inferior  dental  canal,  and  the  fact 
that  diseased  teeth  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  long  enough  to  bring  about 
by  necrosis  the  complete  exposure  of 
the  inferior  dental  nerve  and  blood- 
vessels, the  certainty  of  severing  the 
nerve  and  bloodvessels  becomes  absolute, 
with  concurrent  paralysis  of  the  lip  and 
chin  anterior  to  and  about  the  dental 
foramen.  In  a  paper  read  to  the  Central 
Dental  Association  of  New  Jersey,  Dr. 
Robert  T.  Oliver,  examining  and  super- 
vising surgeon  of  the  United  States 
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army,  says  that  this  paralysis  is  only 
temporary,  and  Benaation.  will  be  com- 
pletely restored  "in  a  few  years,**  whidi 
is  undoubtedly  tme. 

There  is  one  important  point  in  this 
connection  which  has  been  overlooked. 
When  the  inferior  dental  nerve  is  exposed 
by  the  invasion  of  necrosis,  the  patient 
has  in  my  experience  become  subject  to 
severe  facial  neuralgia  which  could  only 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  pro- 
cess of  filling  up  the  cavity  with  the 
deposit  of  new  DGny  tissue,  which  must 
form  immediately  upon  the  nerve — the 
natural  wall  having  been  destroyed — 
the  condensation  of  this  tissue  presses 
upon  the  nerve  and  causes  neuralgia. 
This  has  been  the  accepted  diagnosis  of 
a  number  of  such  cases. 

The  medical  profession  has  abandoned 
the  care  of  the  mouth  and  teeth  to  the 
dental  profession,  and  shows  us  the  cour- 
tesy of  consultation  in  all  cases  within 
the  limit  of  that  domain.  No  one  part 
of  the  body  can  be  considered  indepen- 
dent of  the  other,  and  they  hold  us  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  the  mouth  in  a 
healdiy  condition,  this  being  our  spe- 
cialty. 

No  mouth  can  be  healthy  while  there 
is  anywhere  within  the  confines  a  tooth 
causing  constant  irritation  and  exudation 
of  pus,  either  through  a  fistula  or  about 
the  mai^ns  of  the  gums,  caused  either 
by  pyorrhea  or  by  a  root  denuded  of  its 
membrane,  and  it  behooves  us  to  give  to 
this  condition  as  much  consideration  as 
to  arresting  the  causes  of  decay. 

Third  molars  are  perhaps  the  source 
of  more  trouble  in  extraction  than  any 
other  teeth  in  the  mouth.  For  some 
reason  they  are  subject  to  early  decay, 
which  sometimes  begins  with  the  first 
evidence  of  eruption.  If  the  other  teeth 
are  intact  and  in  line  there  is  seldom 
room  in  either  jaw  for  them  to  grow  in 
such  position  as  to  be  of  use  in  masti- 
cation, and  the  difRculty  in  keeping  them 
clean  adds  to  their  liability  to  decay  or 
to  attack  from  pyorrhea.  In  the  process 
of  eruption  they  are  forced  out  of  posi- 
tion owing  to  lack  of  room  and  to  pres- 
sure, so  that  in  the  upper  jaw  they  tilm 
toward  the  cheek  or  backward,  causing 


inflammation  of  the  tissue  of  the  throat, 
so  that  extraction  is  imperative,  and  in 
these  cases  it  can  be  accomplished  with 
little  or  no  injury,  as  the  tuben^ity  o^re 
little  resistance;  but  in  the  lower  jaw 
these  teeth  grow  in  the  solid  bone  at  the 
angle  where  there  is  no  alveolar  process, 
and  under  the  influence  of  their  position 
present  themselves  in  all  sorts  of  condi- 
tions, from  coming  up  straight  to  lying 
laterally  along  the  jaw  with  the  crown 
pointing  directly  against  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  second  molar,  which  ren- 
ders their  extraction  difficult  in  any 
event,  varying  in  difficulty  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  their  inversion,  diver- 
sion, or  curvature  of  the  roots,  and  add- 
ing greatly  to  the  complications.  The 
lower  third  molar  is  locked  in  its  position 
by  the  second  molar  in  front,  by  hard 
solid  bone  next  to  the  cheek,  and  back 
and  above  by  the  bone  forming  the  cur- 
vature of  the  ramus,  the  only  pliable  sur- 
face in  its  surroundings  being  the  lingual 
plate,  which  is  near  the  base  of  the 
tongue.  In  many  cases  this  inner  plate 
may  be  distendecl  sufficiently  to  permit 
the  operator  to  work  the  crown  fnnn 
under  the  second  molar  toward  the 
tongue  and  successfully  remove  it,  but 
the  strain  will  cause  inflammation  of 
such  serious  character  as  to  cause  inter- 
ruption of  the  patient's  occupation  for 
a  few  days  during  the  after-treatment. 
Where  the  injury  which  this  operation 
would  produce  would  appear  too  great 
the  writer  has  recommended  the  removal 
of  the  second  molar,  allowing  the  third 
molar  to  remain.  It  is  the  easiest  way 
out  of  the  dilemma  for  the  patient,  but 
of  course  it  is  personal  comfort  gained 
at  a  sacrifice. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  human  body 
which  will  tolerate  the  same  amount  of 
abuse  and  violence  as  the  mouth,  or  that 
will  respond  as  readily  to  proper  treat- 
ment by  recuperation  and  repair.  Never- 
theless it  is  imperative  that  all  opera- 
tions connected  with  extraction  shall  be 
done  with  the  view  of  reducing  trauma- 
tism to  a  minimum,  and  it  is  with  this 
object  in  view  that  every  means  shall  be 
utilized  in  consideration  of  the  possible 
suffering  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
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Whero  the  tooth  is  much  decayed  it  is 
better  to  cut  the  crown  below  the  mar-^ 
gin  of  the  bone,  destroy  the  pulp,  and 
allow  the  root  to  remain  for  a  futiire 
effort  after  it  has  come  to  the  surface, 
which  may  be  expected  in  two  or  three 
months  or  longer,  when  it  can  be  easily 
removed.  Should  there  be  no  decay  it 
will  be  found  advantageous  to  destroy  the 
pulp ;  then  with  a  drill  make  several  per- 
forations in  the  crown  to  a  depth  equal 
to  the  bone  margin,  so  that  it  can  be  cut 
away  and  treated  again,  as  in  the  case  of 
decay;  but  should  either  of  these  oper- 
ations prove  feasible,  there  is  the  one 
alternative  left  of  putting  the  patient 
under  ether  and  with  a  bur  cutting  away 
the  bone  upon  all  sides  until  the  tooth  is 
sufficiently  exposed  to  be  removed.  This 
operation,  however,  need  seldom  be  re- 
sorted to. 

After  extraction  has  been  decided 
upon,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
best  way  in  which  it  shall  be  done,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  extraction 
of  a  tooth  is  the  most  painful  operation 
in  surgery  for  the  time  required.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  with  the  means  at 
hand  for  the  alleviation  of  the  attend- 
ant pain  it  is  foolish  for  anyone  to  sub- 
mit to  it  without  anesthesia,  and  in  the 
case  of  children  it  is  little  short  of  crime. 

It  would  seem  providential  for  suffer- 
ing humanity  that  almost  co-ordinately 
with  the  establishing  of  dentistry  upon 
a  professional  basis  came  the  means  of 
rendering  this  operation  a  painless  one, 
by  the  accidental  discovery  of  anesthesia 
as  produced  by  nitrous  oxid,  through  the 
keen  insight  of  Horace  Wells  in  1844. 
The  limited  knowledge  of  its  properties 
and  the  narrow  scope  within  which  it 
could  be  applied,  and  the  later  discovery 
of  the  anesthetic  properties  of  ether  in 
1846,  caused  it  to  fall  into  disfavor,  and 
it  was  allowed  to  remain  dormant  until 
1863,  when  Dr.  Colton  started  the  ppe- 
cialty  of  extracting  teeth  by  its  use.  since 
■which  time  history  has  demonstrated  it 
to  be  the  ideal  anesthetic  for  all  our  pur- 
poses— the  safest  and  the  most  desirable. 
Its  use  has  become  universal  throughout 
the  world,  and  considering  that  it  has 


been  administered  by  practitioners  of  all 
grades  of  experience  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  with  a  record  of  only 
eleven  or  twelve  fatalities,  the  percentage 
of  deaths  from  its  use  appears  so  infini- 
tesimal that  almost  absolute  safety  may 
be  claimed.  Its  disadvantages  are  the 
rapid  production  of  anesthesia  and  its 
short  duration.  This  renders  it  objec- 
tionable for  general  use,  and  as  the  public 
demands  that  our  operations  shall  be 
painless,  never-ceasing  efforts  have  been 
made  toward  finding  some  method  to 
meet  the  requirements. 

The  discovery  of  cocain  and  its  ap- 
parent possibilities  has  led  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  preparations,  some  of  them 
empirically  composed,  promising  perfec- 
tion as  an  obtundent  in  tooth-extraction. 
Cocain  has  found  ready  acceptance  by 
some  practitioners,  but  the  effects,  result- 
ing in  great  suffering,  sloughing,  and 
necrosis  following  its  injection  in  the 
gum,  have  been  in  some  cases  of  such  a 
serious  nature  that  its  use  has  very  justly 
been  condemned  by  many.  The  ill-effects 
of  cocain  injection  have  to  some  extent 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  all  den- 
tists, but  the  number  of  cases  coming 
under  the  notice  of  anyone  making  a 
specialty  of  extracting  is  appalling.  The 
writer  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
there  has  never  been  anything  introduced 
in  and  practiced  by  our  profession  which 
can  be  compared  with  cocain  in  creating 
suffering  for  and  working  havoc  upon  the 
innocent  public.  It  is  not  the  object  of 
this  article  to  condemn  any  special  prepa- 
ration, but  to  make  a  fair  statement  of 
facts  as  they  are  daily  presented  in  prac- 
tice, and  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
system  of  injecting  cocain  or  any  drug 
which  produces  like  results  for  tooth  ex- 
traction is  wrong.  It  would  be  extremely 
valuable  if  the  experiences  of  those  in 
the  profession  could  be  collated  and  if  a 
report  of  the  cases  that  have  occurred 
in  their  practice  were  compiled  so  that 
reliable  statistics  might  be  formulated. 
Dr.  G.  C.  Robb  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  who  has 
had  abundant  opportunities  to  witness 
numerous  cases  of  the  evil  effects  of 
cocain  poisoning,  writes  me  as  follows: 
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Mr.  O.  was  brought  to  me  by  his  family 
pbyiician.  High  temperature;  pulM  very 
much  depressed;  great  pain  and  soreneie  in 
the  lower  right  jaw  from  ^rst  bicuspid  back- 
ward. He  had  been  sitfk  about  two  weeks. 
The  physician  had  applied  heat,  tonics,  and 
had  stimulated  bis  heart,  which  was  in  very 
bad  condition.  A  saliiH  purge  was  admin- 
istM^  at  first  and  the  authorities  were  fol* 
lowed.  The  patient  reoorered  in  ten  day% 
but  wu  unable  to  go  to  work  for  three  we^a. 

Mr.  T.  waa  ia  bed  witii  much  tiie  same  symp- 
tom* except  for  having  oonslderable  swelling. 
The  usual  treatment  was  applied.  Raeovery 
took  place  in  about  two  weeks. 

Mr.  R.  presented  the  aame  condition  in  ^e 
lower  right  8ec<md  molar.  Ha  was  treated 
similarly,  with  the  exception  that  potassium 
iodid  in  moderate  doses  was  given. 

Mr*.  B.  There  were  no  bad  local  after- 
effects in  this  case,  but  since  the  injection 
had  been  made,  the  patient  said,  her  heart- 
beat seemed  to  atop  and  she  could  not  get  her 
breath.  The  dentist  applied  whisky,  coffee, 
and  cold  cloths,  but  frequently  she  bad  re- 
turns of  this  condition  even  in  her  sleep.  She 
was  put  on  strychnin,  with  careful  diet,  and 
was  warned  against  worry  and  exercise. 

I  could  go  on  citing  numerous  cases  in 
which  besides  sloughing  there  were  no  other 
symptoms,  but  these  eases  are  too  numerous 
to  mentkm. 

In  the  forenamed  cases  the  bone  simply 
sequestrated,  and  I  picked  it  out  in  pieces. 

According  to  r^able  hearsay  we  have  had 
three  deaths  in  three  years,  but  I  think  there 
ham  been  more,  including  several  eases  of 
partial  paralysis.  One  lady  became  blind  in 
one  eye  and  partially  so  in  the  other.  Hie 
«a8e8  of  almost  total  eollapse  which  phys* 
icians  report  are  innumerable. 

Dr.  James  Truman,  professor  of  den- 
ial pathology^  therapeutics,  and  materia 
meoica  at  fhe  TJniTersity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, upon  request  has  written  me  an 
excellent  exposition  of  the  evil  efFects  of 
cocain  from  a  scientific  viewpoint.  Want 
of  space  prevents  its  incorporation  here 
in  full,  but  the  salient  points  bearing 
upon  the  use  of  cocain  in  extraction  are 
as  follows: 

It  is  now  twen^-five  years  since  this  agent 
was  introduced  as  an  analgesic,  and  in  that 
%  time  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  has  been 
oollated  that  should  have  had  its  effects  in 
diminishing  at  least  the  serious  tcoic  results 
familiar  to  all  intelligent  observers. 


Tliere  has  been  a  general  disposiiitm  to 
ascribe  the  unpleasant  sequela,  the  result;  of 
hypodermic  injections  of  cocain,  to  imperfect 
sterilization  of  the  needle.  That  this  may 
be  in  part  the  cause  is  more  than  probable, 
but  that  it  explains  the  necrosis  of  the  alve- 
olar process  and  the  aertn  post-operative 
pains  upon  extraction  of  teeth  cannot  be 
accepted.  Cocain  paralyses  all  parts,  that  in, 
it  acts  directly  on  the  sensoiy  nerves  con- 
trolling the  circulation,  in  any  given  locality, 
and  produces  at  first  an  ischemic  or  local 
anemic  condition  as  the  result  of  paralyat-tion 
of  the  nerves  of  sensation.  The  subsequent 
results  will  therefore  depend  on  the  strmgth 
of  the  soluticm  and  the  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  the  analgesic  has  been  allowed 
to  act.  If  the  amount  injected  is  small  and 
of  low  percentage,  it  will  in  all  probability 
do  nothing  more  than  deprive  the  port  of  aUl 
sensation,  but  in  doing  this  it  may  leave  as 
a  resultant  a  byperemic  condition  productive 
of  mora  or  less  severe  pain  for  days  after 
extraction  of  the  teeth.  If  on  the  other 
hand  the  hypodermic  dose  has  been  large,  the 
death  of  the  relative  parts  is  almost  sure  to 
follow  and  extensive  areas  of  necrotic  tiasue 
will  result.  This  baa  been  Bought  to  be  ex- 
plained by  various  theories,  but  it  is  needless 
to  extend  the  inquiry  into  supposed  regions, 
for  the  fact  is  too  well  established  that  all 
agents  that  produce  paralyzation  of  nems 
produce  the  same  results.  The  large  ex- 
perience with  refrigerants  in  extracting  in  the 
past  should  have  taught  this  lesson,  but  it 
seems  to  require  more  than  the  "line  upon 
line  and  precept  upmt  precept"  to  quicken  the 
understanding  of  the  average  practitioner. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  writer  is 
fully  assured  that  the  use  of  cocain  in  hypo- 
dermic injection,  even  in  reduced  percoit- 
ages,  for  the  purpose  of  extraction  of  teeth, 
is  a  very  uncertain  procedure  and  liable  to 
produce  immediate  destruction  of  contiguous 
parts,  such  as  gangrene  of  the  gingival  and 
necrosis  of  the  alveolar  process.  While  it 
is  true  that  this  is  not  universal,  and  the 
advocates  of  this  process  may  be  able  to 
point  to  hundreds  of  cases  without  such 
deleterious  results,  there  remains  a  more  w 
less  severe  irritation  as  a  resultant,  and  the 
pain  may  continue  for  days.  It  seenu  im- 
possible that  this  can  be  avoided  by  ai^ 
after-treatment,  as  it  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  drug  used. 

The  toxic  and  paralyzing  effects  of  cocain 
bydrochlorid  are  generally  well  understood, 
but  whether  these  deleterious  after-effects  hava 
made  any  deep  impression  upon  the  dental 
mind  is  veiy  doubtful.  So  mndi  is  this  the 
case,  and  so  serious  have  been  tiie  lesions 
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produced  by  it,  that  It  Ii  time  a  iraraing 
note  bad  been  eounded. 

Dr.  Tnzman  then  makes  quotations 
from  Torald  Sollmazin,  M.B.,  Oeo.  F. 
Butler,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  J.  V.  Shoemaker, 
LL.D.,  M.D.,  A.  A.  Stevens,  A.M.,  M.D., 
and  H.  C.  Wood,  K.D.,  and  contizmeB: 

These  extzaets  tnm  different  autiion  might 
be  much  further  extended,  but  tuffloient  erl- 
denoe  has  hem  given  to  show  that  the  action 
of  eocain  is  directly  to  prodooe  the  serious 
lesions  adverted  to,  which  hare  been  so  pro- 
ttoimced  in  the  practice  of  some  who  chim 
to  "extract  teeth  without  pain." 

He  then  draws  the  following  condn- 
sions: 

First:  Ooeain  immediately  paralyzee  all 
nerves  and  acta  directly  on  the  local  circu- 
lation. 

Second:  Ihe  paralyzation  of  the  nerves 
and  the  vaso-constrietion  results  in  temporary 
and  possibly  permanent  cessation  of  nutrition 
to  the  local  parts. 

Hiird:  This  paralyzation  may  end  in  gan* 
grene  (slou^iing)  of  the  gingivn  and  necrosis 
of  the  adjacent  alveolus;  and  finally, 

Pourth:  The  possible  pathological  sequda 
connected  with  its  use  render  it  unfit  for 
adoption  as  an  analgesic  in  dental  extractions. 

Dr.  Jno.  y.  Shoemaker,  professor  of 
anesthesia  and  materia  medica  at  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  College,  in  a  conver- 
sation related  instances  of  the  delete- 
rions  effects  of  cocain  within  his  per- 
Bmal  knowledge,  and  referred  to  his 
treatment  of  tiie  subject  in  his  work 
upon  ''Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tica.'*  In  that  article  he  does  not  refer 
to  its  application  in  dental  operations, 
but,  after  describing  its  use  upon  the 
eye  and  other  mucous  surfaces,  warns  the 
profession  against  the  dangers  accom- 
panying its  application,  particularly 
upon  the  nose,  throat,  and  urethra. 
Speakuig  more  especially  upon  these 
manifestotions  syBtemically,  he  further 
writes  to  the  author: 

These  deleterious  effects  will  follow  in 
every  ipeeial^,  including  the  use  of  this  alka- 
loid upcn  the  mnoons  membrane  of  the  buccal 
cavity  or  by  w^  ot  injections  along  its 
eonne.  The  same  eonstitational  effect  fol- 
lows its  use  in  the  majorit;^  of  esses  that  I 


have  noted  in  the  text-book  that  you  ha^ 
referred  to.  It  is  suoh  a  potent  alkaloid  that 
it  ^11  very  oStea  destroy  life  in  all  opersr 
tlons,  whether  dental  or  otherwise,  by  paral- 
ysis of  the  heart,  spinal  centers,  or  the  een* 
ters  in  the  medulla.  I  hav^  in  fact,  known 
several  eases  in  which  its  use  in  dental  opera- 
tions and  by  surgeons  has  been  followed 
paralysis  and  death  so  quickly  that  no 
antidote  could  be  administered.  The  applica- 
tion of  cocain  is  dangerous,  whether  lued  in 
dental  or  in  oilier  operations,  for  tiie  reasons 
that  I  have  given  above. 

It  would  be  superfluous  for  the  writer 
to  relate  details  of  the  individual  cases 
that  have  come  to  his  personal  notice. 
Their  number  is  legion,  and  they  all  pre- 
sent like  conditions,  varied  only  in  degree 
— intense  pain,  severe  inflammation, 
sloughing,  and  necrosis,  running  from 
ten  days  to  a  montii  or  longer. 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  extracting 
specialist  to  have  mauy  cases  recom- 
mended to  him  in  which  teeth  have  been 
broken  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  ex- 
traction. The  patient  being  full  of  cour- 
age, belittling  the  suggestion  of  taking 
an  anesthetic  for  such  a  simple  operation 
as  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  says,  "Go 
ahead  1" — but  should  the  effect  result  in 
breaking  the  tooth  he  is  very  willing  to 
give  consideration  to  the  tiding  of  an 
anesthetic,  for  there  is  nothing  so  det- 
rimental to  the  courage  and  heroism  of 
a  patient,  no  matter  how  brave  he  may 
be,  as  the  effort  to  extract  the  roots  of  a 
broken  tooth.  These  cases  are  more  se- 
vere than  those  of  ordinary  extraction, 
but  we  may  ^q>ect  relief  from  pain,  even 
in  regular  abscess,  in  an  hour  or  two, 
and  the  healing  process  will  be  estab- 
lished in  a  couple  of  days. 

With  the  advent  of  cocain  injection, 
such  cases  came  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, followed  by  the  inevitable  se- 
quence— extreme  inflammation,  severe 
pain,  sloughing,  and  necrosis.  The  situ- 
ation became  puzzling  and  embarrassing. 
Extraction  of  the  roots  brought  no  relief 
from  the  pain;  on  the  contrary,  the  in- 
flammation was  augmented  by  the  effects 
of  the  efforts  to  remove  them,  and  no 
amount  of  paHiative  treatment  would 
bring  about  responsive  results  until  the 
inflammation  reached  its  height  in  the 
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formation  of  pus  and  invariably  in  the 
exfoliation  of  a  sequestrum.  Some  of  the 
unfortunate  victims  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  physicians,  who  unintention- 
ally in  endeavoring  to  explain  the  cause 
would  let  drop  a  remark  in  the  prraence 
of  the  patient  that  'The  jaw-bone  must 
have  been  broken/'  or  that  it  was  a  case 
of  "infection,"  whicli  conveyed  to  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  patients  dire  and 


dreadful  things,  with  the  result  that  in 
several  instances  threats  were  made  of 
suits  for  malpractice  and  damages,  based 
upon  the  patient's  interpretation  of  the 
physician's  diagnosis ;  suits  were  actually 
started  in  a  number  of  cases.  It  did  not 
take  long  to  realize  that  there  must  be 
a  cause  for  all  this  distress^  and  this 
cause  was  found  in  every  case  to  be  the 
injection. 

As  extraction  could  give  no  relief,  but 
added  to  the  difficulty,  we  refused  to 
operate  until  the  inflammation  had  run 
its  course,  preferring  to  let  some  other 
practitioner  bear  the  ignominy  of  the 
results,  which  are  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. Fig.  2. 


Of  course  these  are  extreme  cases,  but 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  hundreds 
of  cases  have  presented  themselves  where 
the  extraction  was  complete,  but  the  pa- 
tients, suffering  great  pain,  suspected 
fracture  or  other  injury.  Two  recent 
cases  of  this  nature  may  be  cited :  First, 
Injection  had  been  made  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  upper  left  molar.  Ten  days 
afterward  the  patient  called,  and  it  was 


found  that  the  gum  had  sloughed,  extend- 
ing over  the  surface  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond molars  to  the  second  bicuspid;  the 
alveolar  plate  was  perfectly  bare,  with 
evidence  of  further  extension.  It  was 
recommended  to  the  patient  to  go  to  an 
oral  hospital,  and  when  last  heard  of 
three  weeks  later  he  showed  every  indi- 
cation of  blood  poisoning.  The  second 
case  was  one  in  which  all  the  upper  teeth 
had  been  extracted  two  weeks  before. 
It  was  as  perfect  an  operation  as  could 
be  desired,  as  far  as  the  extraction  was 
concerned.  No  laceration  of  the  gum 
or  fracture  of  the  process  could  be  dis- 
cerned. The  gum  tissue  was  loose 
from  the  alveolus  all  the  way  around 
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from  one  third  molar  to  the  other,  and 
every  socket  was  as  completely  bare  of 
granulation  or  regenerative  structure  as 
empty  honeycomb  cells,  and  was  exuding 
offensive  serumal  matter. 

Aside  from  the  resultant  injury,  the 
injection  of  cocain  is  not  efficient  and 
does  not  render  the  operation  a  painless 
one  in  all  cases.  The  sensitiveness  to 
pain  of  the  peridental  membrane  under 
the  conditions  of  inflammation,  incipient 
or  regular  abscess,  is  second  only  to  that 
of  an  inflamed  pulp,  and  there  is  no  locd 
anesthetic  known  that  when  injected  on 
the  mucous  membrane  outside  the  alve- 
olar plates  will  penetrate  the  bone  and 
will  so  obtund  the  membrane  lining  the 
socket  that  its  rupture  in  the  act  of  ex- 
traction will  not  produce  severe  pain ; 
therefore  to  claim  that  teeth  under  such 
conditions  can  be  extracted  without  pain 
by  the  application  of  local  anesthesia  is 
to  claim  that  which  is  not  true. 

In  looking  for  an  explanation  for  these 
deleterious  results  we  do  not  have  far 
to  seek. 

Pathologically  the  effect  produced  by 
local  anesthesia  is  identical  with  refriger- 
ation, and  refrigeration  has  been  aban- 
doned years  ago  as  being  unfit  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  then  recom- 
mended. It  paralyzes  the  peripherals, 
and  deprives  the  area  so  affected  of  its 
natural  circulation  of  blood  for  a  length 
of  time  equal  to  that  required  for  the  par- 
alysis to  wear  away.  Hand-in-hand  with 
the  re-establishment  of  the  circulation  in 
these  parts  go  congestion  and  inflamma- 
tion, to  which  the  injury  to  the  mucons 
membrane  caused  by  the  puncture  of  the 
needle  very  materially  adds.  If  in  addi- 
tion we  have  an  inflamed  or  abscessed 
peridental  membrane  within  the  socket, 
or  if  the  process  is  distended  or  other- 
wise injured  by  enlarged,  curved,  or  dis- 
torted roots  in  the  efforts  of  extraction, 
the  alveolus  has  small  chance  of  recovery 
intact.  Extreme  influnmatitm,  severe 
pain,  sloughing  and  necrosis  become  in- 
evitable. A  sequestrum  does  not  invari- 
ably occur,  except  in  cases  of  alveolar 
abscess,  but  a  sluggish  state  of  progres- 
sive necrosis  follows,  with  gradual  break- 
ing down  of  the  alveolus,  involving  the 


surfaces  of  one  or  more  of  the  adjoining 
teeth,  and  when  this  has  reached  its  limi- 
tations the  parts  affected  are  equally 
slow  in  repair.  It  is  admitted  by  advo- 
cates of  this  process  of  extraction  that  in 
cases  of  alveolar  abscess  accompan  led 
with  swollen  tissue  the  injection  of  co- 
cain is  not  applicable,  but  it  is  wholly 
inadmissible  in  all  cases  where  by  too 
long  retention  of  a  diseased  root  the  sur- 
rounding bone  structure  has  become  in- 
volved in  the  disease. 

No  one  will  say  that  cocwn  is  not  a 
desirable  addition  to  our  dental  pharma- 
copeia. It  has  its  uses.  In  cases  of  sim- 
ple extraction,  of  loose  teeth,  and  in  such 
cases  as  would  seem  to  render  a  general 
anesijietic  unnecessary,  its  application 
works  admirably ;  hut  why  should  an  in- 
jection be  made  in  such  cases?  Special- 
ists in  nose  and  throat  affections  do  not 
inject,  but  apply  the  drug  to  the  surface, 
which  is  all  that  is  required  in  these 
cases.  It  will  benumb  the  gingival  bor- 
der about  the  neck  of  the  tooth  so  that 
the  forceps  can  be  placed  in  position 
without  pain,  and  under  such  conditions 
the  tooth  can  be. taken  out  without  dis- 
comfort to  the  patient  and  without 
serious  after-effects. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  other  drugs 
be  combined  with  cocain  to  overcome  its 
deleterious  effects,  the  one  most  recently 
employed  being  adrenalin,  which  is  said 
to  confine  the  anesthetizing  influence  to  a 
limited  area;  hut  I  offer  for  consider- 
ation the  fact  that  any  drug  in  order  to 
act  in  that  way  must  do  so  by  coagulat- 
ing the  albumin  in  the  blood  in  the  small 
vessels  which  supply  the  circulating 
fluid ;  this  coagulation  will  prevent  the 
return  to  normal  conditions  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  and  the  longer  this  par- 
alyzed condition  is  continued  the  greater 
is  the  danger  of  inflammation  as  an 
aftermath. 

To  illustrate  more  emphatically  the 
deleterious  effects  of  these  injections  the 
following  cases  (see  specimens.  Fig.  3) 
may  be  cited: 

Case  1.  An  injection  had  been  made  and 
the  tooth  waa  broken  off  in  Uie  attempt  at 
extraction.  The  inflammation  was  aueh  that 
operation  was  declined  at  that  time.  Within 
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a  week  the  line  forming  the  boundary  of  the 
Bequestrum  was  complete,  and  the  whole  mass 
was  removed.  If  we  had  operated  when  the 
ease  was  first  seen  no  relief  would  have  been 
given,  but  the  pain  would  have  been  aug^ 


Oaae  1. 


Otue  2. 


mented,  and  the  sequestrum  would  have 
formed  just  the  same. 

Otue  £.  An  upper  third  molar  had  been 
injected,  and  the  eflTort  to  extract  had  failed. 
Five  days  later  the  inside  of  the  mouth  was 
highly  inflamed  and  the  cheek  was  very  mucli 
swollen.  The  tooth  rested  in  a  bed  of  sup- 
puration, and  its  extraction  brought  with  it 
the  tuberosity. 

Com  S.  The  patient  presented  a  perfectly 
sound  and  healthy  upper  third  molar  with  no 
opposing  tooth  below,  but  extraction  was  ad- 
vised in  order  to  give  better  opportunity  for 
filling  a  cavity  in  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
second  molar.  Injection  was  made,  and  then 
the  patient's  courage  failed  him.   He  refused 


to  permit  the  extraction.  A  week  later  the 
situation  waa  similar  to  case  2,  and  extrac- 
tion brought  with  the  tooUi  the  process  sur- 
rounding it,  including  the  septum  between  it 
and  the  second  molar. 


Cose  S. 


In  cases  1  and  2  some  of  the  resalts 
might  have  been  laid  to  the  traumatic 

effects  of  the  efforts  at  extraction,  bat 
not  80  in  case  3,  aa  the  tooth  had  not 
been  touched.  In  each  case  the  line  of 
demarkation  of  the  sequestrum  followed 
almost  exactly  tiie  area  limit  of  the  local 
anesthetization. 

In  view  of  the  experience  here  re- 
corded, it  would  appear  that  the  injection 
of  cocain  into  the  tissues  of  the  oral 
cavity  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  is 
wrong,  and  should  be  denied  a  place  in 
dental  practice. 
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(Read  before  the  Cleveland  Dental  Society,  January  4,  1900.) 


IX  this  paper  it  is  not  the  writer's  in- 
tention to  take  up  the  subject  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  medical  man. 
Anyone  wishing  to  do  that  I  would  refer 
to  a  book  entitled  "Insomnia  and  Nerve 
Strain,"  by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Upson  of 
Cleveland,  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons  of  New  York,  which  most  thor- 
oughly covers  the  ground  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  neurologist. 

A  considerable  number  of  interesting 
and  important  conditions,  peculiar  to  the 
teeth  and  eminently  proper  for  the  den- 
tist to  consider,  develop  as  incidental  fea- 
tures to  the  treatment  of  the  neuroses 
and  psychoses. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  during 
the  past  fifteen  months  to  have  been  in- 
timately connected  with  a  number  of 
ease??  in  which  the  teeth  were  found  to 
be  the  cause  of  nervous  disorders,  and 
in  which  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
teeth  has  been  productive  of  a  return 
to  normal  general  health.  I  cannot  eluci- 
date my  subject  in  a  better  way  than  by 
citing  actual  cases,  and  making  some 
further  general  statements  in  connection 
with  each  ease. 

The  first  case  of  this  kind  brought  to 
my  attention  was  that  of  a  man  of  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  who  for  over 
a  year  had  been  a  persistent  sufferer  from 
insomnia.  His  appearance  was  pitiable. 
He  remarked  that  he  had  been  sent  to 
me,  but  that  he  did  not  know  why,  as 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  his 
teeth.  In  fact  he  specifically  stated  that 
he  had  had  them  overhauled  less  than  two 
months  previously,  and  that  they  had 
been  pronounced  by  his  dentist  to  be  in 
good  condition.   He  also  remarked  that 
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he  had  not  had  a  whole  night's  sleep  for 
over  a  year,  except  when  it  had  been 
secured  by  the  use  of  opiates,  and  that 
having  exhausted  nearly  all  of  them  by 
repeated  use,  he  was  at  the  verge  of  de- 
spair unless  he  could  very  soon  find  re- 
lief. 

An  external  examination  of  the  teeth 
revealed  some  slight  lesions,  not  serious 


FlQ.  I. 


This  skiagraph  is  not  of  the  insomnia  case 
cited,  but  is  typical  nevertheless.  Despite 
the  loss  of  tissue  around  the  molars,  no 
local  symptoms  had  been  observed. 

enoughj  in  my  judgment,  to  have  wrecked 
his  nerves  to  the  extent  of  causing 
chronic  insomnia. 

He  possessed  skiagraphs  of  all  his 
teeth,  which  Dr.  Upson  had  requested 
him  to  secure.  Scrutiny  of  these  revealed 
six  teeth  with  areas  of  absorption  sur- 
rounding the  apices.  (Fig.  1.)  For  want 
of  a  better  term,  this  condition  has  been 
denominated  "cold  abscess." 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  cold  abscess? 
We  mean  a  collection  of  pus  surrounded 
by  tissue  in  a  state  of  repair,  in  which 
neither  the  reparative  nor  the  destructive 
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process  is  making  any  headway.  In  case 
the  destructive  process  is  gaining  on  the 
reparative  one,  more  tissue  is  being  con- 
stantly involved,  and  we  have  an  acnte 
abscess  with  all  of  the  local  symptoms, 
including  heat,  swelling,  and  pain,  which 
we  can  relieve  by  evacuation ;  or  we  have 
the  formation  of  a  natural  opening  or 
fistula,  resulting  in  a  chronic  but  com- 
paratively painless  abscess. 

In  case  the  reparative  process  is  gain- 
ing on  the  destructive  one,  the  abscess 
disappears,  with  or  without  local  symp- 
toms. 

The  skiagraph  reveals  very  clearly  and 
unmistakably  the  absorption  of  tissue  in 
connection  with  these  al»cesses.  This 
statement  must  not  be  misunderstood; 
the  skiagraph  does  not  reveal  these  ab- 
scesses unmistakably,  it  simply  reveals 
the  loss  of  tissue  in  connection  with  such 
abscesses. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  whole  condition 
from  the  dentist's  standpoint  is  this: 
The  patient  has  or  has  had  absolutely  no 
pain  in  the  teeth  themselves,  nor  in  the 
region  of  the  teeth ;  they  are  not  sore 
or  tender  under  percussion,  nor  respon- 
sive either  to  heat  or  cold. 

Sometimes,  most  times  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  teeth  so  affected  are  those  from 
which  the  pulps  have  been  removed  and 
in  which  the  root-canals  have  been  filled, 
sometimes  entirely,  sometimes  partially. 
Sometimes  the  death  of  the  pulp  in  these 
teeth  has  occurred  after  they  had  been 
filled.  In  this  latter  case,  we  all  know 
the  ordinary  result:  Local  inflamma- 
tion, swelling,  tenderness  under  percus- 
sion or  under  the  impact  of  mastication ; 
the  tooth  is  elevated  in.  the  socket  and 
painful.  These  symptoms  are  only  to  be 
abated  by  opening  up  the  tooth  to  "let  out 
the  gas  or  pus,  by  lancing  the  swollen 
gum,  or  by  both  procedures,  or  in  some 
cases  by  the  extraction  of  the  tooth. 

How  then,  shall  we  explain  those  ab- 
scesses in  which  all  of  these  symptoms 
are  absolutely  wanting? 

In  this  way,  it  seems  to  me:  The 
amount  of  pus  produced  in  any  given 
time  is  so  small  or,  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  the  rate  of  its  production  is  so 
moderate — and  this  is  so,  of  course, 


simply  by  reason  of  the  small  amount  of 

tissue  actually  broken  down — that  the 
Ijrmphatics  are  able  to  take  care  of  it. 
Unless  the  lymphatics  become  overloaded 
with  the  putrefactive  alkaloids,  the  pa- 
tient experiences  no  bad  effects;  but  if 
they  do,  the  blood  becomes  poisoned, 
the  poisoned  blood  irritates  the  nerves, 
and  the  patient  suffers  from  some  form 
of  neurosis  or  psychosis.  We  have  then 
insomnia,  melancholia,  chronic  or  peri- 
odical neuralgia,  dementia,  or  some  one 
of  the  long  train  of  nervous  debilities. 

To  revert  to  the  case  of  the  insomnia 
patient,  we  treated  the  affected  teeth  for 
several  weeks,  having  opened  through  to 
the  abscesses  with  Gates-Glidden  drills 
and  pulp-canal  cleansers,  so  that  we  were 
positive  of  carrying  the  medicines  to  the 
seat  of  the  trouble.  Before  the  treatment 
was  completed  the  patient  was  able  to 
sleep  fairly  well;  at  the  time  of  comple- 
tion of  the  treatment  his  sleep  was  nor- 
mal. This  patient  was  dismissed  in  De- 
cember 1907.  I  have  seen  Mm  numerous 
times  since  then,  and  he  has  had  abso- 
lutely no  return  of  his  insomnia. 

The  second  case  which  I  wish  to  cite 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  which  I 
have  ever  encountered.  A  lady  of  about 
forty  years  of  age  was  referred  to  me  as 
the  victim  of  periodical  paroxysms  of 
neuralgia.  These  attacks  had  existed  for 
fifteen  years,  during  the  last  three  years 
becoming  more  frequent  and  more  se- 
vere. 

A  superficial  examination  of  her  teeth 
revealed  nothing  amiss.  A  lower  right  first 
molar  and  an  upper  left  second  molar, 
which  contained  very  large  fillings,  ex- 
cited my  apprehensions  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  asked  her  to  go  to  Dr.  Lodge  and 
have  them  skiagraphed.  which  she  did. 
A  considerable  area  of  absorption  was  re- 
vealed about  all  of  the  roots  of  the  upper 
molar  (Fig.  2),  and  a  like  area  of  absorp- 
tion about  the  anterior  root  of  the  lower 
molar.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to  fill 
the  canals  of  the  upper  molar,  and  I 
therefore  assume  that  the  pulp  had 
died  subsequently  to  the  filling  of  the 
tooth,  which  had  been  done  two  years 
previously.  This  tooth  was  of  course 
out  of  the  question  as  a  possible  cause  for 
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the  neuralgia  of  fifteen  years'  standing, 
although  it  might  well  have  contributed, 
and  probably  did  contribute  to  the  in- 
creased frequency  and  Beverily  of  the  at- 
tacks. 

The  skiagraph  of  the  lower  molar  (Fig. 
3)  revealed  the  pc«teriox  canal  to  be  filled 
to  its  extremity,  but  without  the  sem- 
blance of  a  filling  in  the  anterior  canal. 
I  explained  to  the  patient  the  necessity 
for  opening  up  both  teeth.  She  strongly 
objected  to  my  opening  the  lower  molar 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  filled  for 
thirty  years,  had  never  given  her  the 
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Upper  second  molar  on  the  left. 


slightest  trouble,  and  was  not  troubling 
her  at  the  present  time;  moreover,  all 
her  neuralgia  was  on  the  other  side  of 
her  body.  But  we  finally  secured  her 
consent  to  have  it  opened.  The  moment 
we  opened  the  pulp-chamber  the  patient 
became  convinced  that  thirty  years  of 
comfort  in  a  tooth  is  an  utterly  unre- 
liable evidence  as  to  its  perfect  condi- 
tion. I  have  been  in  practice  for  eight- 
em  years,  but  never  in  all  my  experi- 
ence have  I  encountered  anything  so 
unspeakably  vile  as  the  odor  from  that 
tooth. 

We  treated  both  of  these  teeth  three 
times  a  week  for  seven  weeks  before  we 
were  able  to  seal  them.  We  dismissed 
this  patient  in  January  1908.  I  did  not 
see  her  again  until  the  first  week  of  No- 
vember, when  she  called  for  examination. 
She  reported  that  she  had  not  had  the 
sl^htest  return  of  neuralgia  since  leav- 
ing my  office  last  January. 

I  do  not  know  your  opinion,  but  as  for 


myself  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  am  in 
considerable  doubt  about  a  good  many 
of  my  pulp-canal  cases  of  former  years, 
in  which  I  have  taken  absence  of  pain 
in  the  tooth  as  an  evidence  that  the  tooth 
was  all  right. 

The  third  and  last  case  which  I  wish 
to  cite  is  a  case  of  melancholia  which 
was  also  referred  to  me.  External  ex- 
amination revealed  nothing  serious.  Ski- 
agraphs taken  by  Dr.  Lodge  revealed  a 
number  of  teeth  with  areas  of  absorption 
about  their  apices.  Some  of  these  teeth 
were  taken  out,  others  were  treated  for 


Fig.  3. 


Lower  first  molar  on  the  right. 


several  weeks.  Before  we  had  finished 
the  lady  showed  marked  improvement, 
and  within  a  short  time  after  treatment 
was  completed  was  in  normal  condition. 
This  young  lady  had  as  little  cause  for 
depression  aside  from  the  dental  lesions — 
of  the  existence  of  which  she  could  have 
not  the  slightest  idea — as  one  could  possi- 
bly imagine.  She  had  wealth,  friends, 
a  beautiful  home,  and  the  education  and 
culture  that  should  go  with  such  a  happy 
environment.  Think  what  it  meant  for 
her  to  be  the  victim  of  an  nnaccountable 
melancholia.  She  knew  as  well  as  you 
or  I  that  there  was  apparently  no  reason 
for  it.    That  simply  aggravated  it. 

We  finished  her  case  early  in  the  spring 
of  1908.  She  has  had  no  recurrence  of 
her  melancholia  up  to  this  time. 

There  is  one  class  of  cases  revealed  by 
the  skiagraph  of  which  I  wish  to  6peak, 
although  I  have  never  had  anything  more 
to  do  with  them  than  simply  to  advise. 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all. 
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certainly  the  most  obscure  to  ordinary 
methods  of  examination,  and  fraught 
with  the  most  serious  results.  This  is 
the  case  of  the  impacted  tooth. 

TTsually  it  is  a  third  molar  which  ia 
impacted.  Sometimes  an  ordinary  ex- 
amination of  the  mouth  will  reveal  it,  but 
the  worst  cases  are  those  whose  un- 
suspected existence  can  only  be  revealed 
by  the  skiagraph.  These  worst  cases  are 
by  this  means  shown  to  be  deeply  em- 
bedded in  the  maxilla.  Fortunate  indeed 
are  the  dentists  and  the  people  of  this 
locality  in  possessing  two  men  like  Dr. 
Teter  and  Dr.  Ziegler,  who  can  remove 
such  impacted  teeth.  This  is  a  surgical 
operation,  which  in  my  humble  opinion 
the  average  dentist  should  not  attempt. 

Occasionally  it  is  a  fourth  or  super- 
numerary molar  which  is  revealed  by  the 
skiagraph;  not  infrequently  it  is  some 
other  tooth  which  has  not  erupted  at  the 
proper  time  and  in  the  proper  place,  and 
is  found  usually  lying  horizontally  in 
the  maxilla  in  close  proximity  to-  the 
roots  of  the  other  teeth.  When  feeth  are 
missing  in  the  dental  arch  and  you  are 
told  that  they  never  erupted,  it  would 
be  ordinary  caution  to  have  the  jaws  skia- 
graphed,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  they  may  be  found  at  some  point 
in  the  maxilla,  where  they  may  give  rise 
to  trouble. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  teeth  should 
invariably  come  out;  fragments  of  teeth, 
also,  more  particularly  hroken-off  roots, 
should  be  extracted  at  all  hazards.  These 
latter  if  left  in  the  mouth  may  not  cause 
any  local  pain  or  distress,  but,  in  the  light 
of  our  present  knowledge,  who  shall  say 
how  far  they  may  be  the  cause  of  many 
and  serious  systemic  nervous  disorders? 

Pyorrhea  assumes  a  new  importance 
and  should  be  radically  dealt  with.  Bet- 
ter by  far  to  lose  a  few  loose  teeth,  or 
all  of  them  if  they  are  all  loose,  than 
to  run  tlie  risk  of  nervous  cachexia. 

If  any  bridge  work  be  essayed,  be  very 
careful  not  to  spring  a  bridge  into  place. 
The  strain  on  the  pier  teeth  in  such  a 
case  is  a  possible  source  of  irritation  suf- 
ficient to  produce  serious  results.  More- 
over it  is  debatable,  at  least,  how  many 
teeth  may  be  safely  carried  by  two  or 


three  abutments.  This  is  not  altogether 
a  mechanical  problem,  but  a  therapeutical 

one  aa  well. 

Teeth  badly  worn  by  mechanical  abra- 
sion or  teeth  from  which  the  enamel  has 
disappeared  by  erosion  are  also  to  be  re- 
garded as  posaiblp  sources  of  irritation, 
and  treated  accordingly. 

To  revert  once  more  to  pulp-canal 
cases,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  method  of 
caring  for  such  cases  must  be  in  some 
degree  defective  if  we  cannot  longer  say 
with  safety  that,  because  a  tooth  never 
gives  pain,  it  must  therefore  be  in  good 
condition. 

One  of  the  commonest  revelations 
which  the  skiagraph  gives  is  that  a  tooth 
is  manifestly  in  bad  condition,  and  yet  is 
causing  no  pain.  Canals  beautifully  filled 
from  the  mechanical  standpoint  have 
proved  to  be  utter  failures  from  the  ther- 
apeutical aspect.  Canals  comparatively 
large,  straight,  and  accessible,  perfectly 
filled  so  far  as  the  skiagraphs  mdicate. 
nevertheless  in  some  way  become  in- 
fected, so  that  at  times  we  have  inflam- 
mation proceeding  to  the  stage  of  ab- 
sorption, and  that,  too,  without  the  pa- 
tient experiencing  anything  in  the  way 
of  local  symptoms.  If  this  he  so  with 
cases  which  are  handled  well  from  the 
mechanical  point  of  view,  what  must  be 
the  conditions  possible  in  those  cases 
which  are  handled  ill ! 

The  only  source  of  comfort  which  I 
can  find  in  that  situation  is  the  fact  that 
even  the  skiagraph  does  not  always  re- 
veal areas  of  absorption  about  every  tooth 
which  has  been  treated  in  this  ill  manner. 

There  is  one  other  condition  of  the 
teeth  which  might  be  a  cause  of  systemic 
trouble,  and  that  is  the  presence  of  so- 
called  pulp-stones.  It  is  true  that  more 
often  these  are  indicated  by  local  pain, 
but  they  might  easily  cause  pain  of  the 
protopathic  rather  than  the  epicritie  sort. 
The  skiagraph  will  be  found  an  admira- 
ble help  in  determining  these  cases. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  in 
the  past  fifteen  months  I  have  handled 
perhaps  over  a  hundred  cases  in  which 
the  skiagraph  has  revealed  defective  con- 
ditions of  the  teeth,  which  otherwise 
would  not  hare  been  noticed.    In  the 
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!at  majority  of  them  insomnia,  mel- 
:holia,  and  chronic  neuralgia  have  been 
I  systemic  manifestations.  Besides 
ise,  there  have  been  cases  of  neuras- 
inia,  partial  paralysis,  epilepsy,  and 
anity.  There  have  also  been  two  cases 
which  the  eye  has  been  apparently  af- 
ted,  with  decided  impairment  of  Tis- 
u 

I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
iking  any  such  statement  as  that  in  all 
:h  cases  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  de- 
itive  conditions  of  the  mouth  and  teeth, 
t  it  is  a  perfectly  true  statement  that 

all  the  cases  with  which  I  personally 
TO  been  concerned,  the  teeth  have  been 
own  by  the  skiagraph  to  be  in  bad 
odition,  and  that,  too,  without  the  pa- 
tnt  being  in  the  least  aware  of  that 
ct.  It  is  also  a  perfectly  true  state- 
ent  that  in  very  many  of  these  cases  the 
storation  of  the  teeth  to  a  proper  eon- 
tion,  or  the  extraction  of  diseased  teeth 
e  been  followed  by  a  complete  return 

normal  general  health. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  E.  Ballard  Lodge,  Cleveland. 
Dst  as  the  science  of  astronomy  and  our 
Dowledge  of  distant  suns  and  nebulte 
13  been  increased  by  such  modem  means 
I  observation  as  the  Lick  and  Yerkes 
tlescopes,  together  with  stellar  photog- 
iphy,  so  the  field  of  dentistry  has  been 
nlarged  by  recent  developments  in  pa- 
lology  and  diagnosis  aided  by  the  mi- 
roscope,  the  test  tube  and  the  applica- 
ion  of  nature's  marvelous  agencies, 
Tominent  of  which  is  that  form  of  ra- 
Sant  energy  known  as  Boentgen  rays. 

The  most  noteworthy  point  which  the 
seayist  has  made,  aside  from  the  fact 
hat  the  serious  disturbances  spoken  of 
mlt  from  diseased  teeth,  is  the  fact 
hat  they  are  so  frequently  unattended  by 
he  ^rmptom  of  pain  in  the  tooth  or  teeth 
DTolved  that  there  is  no  cine  by  which 
:be  cause  of  the  trouble  inay  be  ascer- 
:iiiied.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
Mast  be  more  concerned  with  the  gravity 
)f  dental  conditions,  and  first  of  all  with 
:he  importance  of  the  status  of  the  pulp- 
tooth,  in  which  the  pulp  has  been 


removed  or  destroyed,  or  in  which  the 
pulp  has  become  necrotic  or  putrescent, 
or  has  in  some  degree  undergone  degen- 
eracy to  the  utter  death  of  the  organ. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  must  be 
alert  to  take  into  account  the  possible 
sequelse  that  such  conditions  may  in- 
voIyc. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  case  of  one  of  my 
patients  who  had  had  an  upper  right  lat- 
eral root-canal  filled  thirty-three  years 
before.  The  tooth  had  remained  quies- 
cent all  that  time  only  to  develop  an 
alveolar  abscess,  which  the  X  ray  proved 
to  be  caused  by  a  fault  in  the  filling  at 
the  apical  third. 

We  as  dentists  may  well  be  proud  of 
the  brilliant  accomplishments  of  our  be- 
loved profession,  but  two  extremes  need 
to  be  avoided,  viz,  too  great  readiness  to 
extract  teeth  and  too  much  conservatism. 
The  essayist  seems  to  take  the  right 
stand  in  advocating  the  extraction  of 
teeth  that  are  of  doubtful  value. 

If  one  is  doubtful  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  extraction,  he  had  better  be  on 
the  side  of  conservatism.  In  my  own 
practice  I  think  the  number  of  teeth  ex- 
tracted averages  less  than  two  per  month. 
The  subject  of  the  essayist's  paper  was 
''Relation  of  Dental  Lesions  to  Insomnia 
and  Nerve  Strain."  Is  it  not  possible 
that  in  the  first  case  of  insomnia  cited 
the  patient  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
neurologist  and  of  the  dentist  so  many 
suggestions  about  the  sleep  that  was  about 
to  envelop  his  shattered  nerves  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  actually  receiv- 
ing treatment  by  the  psycho-therapy  of 
Paul  Du  Bois.  I  wis^  we  could  Imow 
just  how  much  of  that  element  we  conld 
leave  out  in  our  naming  the  remedy 
which  effected  the  cure. 

My  work  in  X-ray  examinations  of  the 
teeth  has  brought  me  in  contact  with  a 
great  number  of  patients  suffering  from 
neuralgia,  insomnia,  etc.;  but  unfortu- 
nately I  have  not  followed  up  the  insomnia 
cases  to  aquaint  myself  with  the  resnlt. 
To  this  statement,  however,  I  may  make 
one  exception :  A  lady  referred  to  me  had 
been  greatly  distressed  with  insomnia, 
and  after  X-ray  examination  was  found 
to  have  impacted  upper  third  molars. 
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These  were  extracted,  and  when  I  saw 
her  some  months  later  she  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  result,  as  she  was  Tery 

well  again. 

The  moat  notable  case  of  nervous  dis- 
order with  which  I  have  had  to  do— 
outside  of  examinations  made  in  various 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  results 
of  which  I  am  as  yet  unable  to  report — 
was  that  of  a  young  lady  whose  case  T 
cited  in  the  Dental  Summary  for  March 

Fig.  4. 


Impacted  upper  left  third  molar,  the  cause  of 
melancholia  in  the  case  cited. 


1908,  in  an  article  entitled  "Serious 
Nervous  Disturbances  Due  to  Teeth.** 
The  patient,  a  young  woman,  had  been 
afflicted  for  more  than  a  year  with  pro- 
found melancholia ;  there  was  terrible 
depression,  delusions  of  having  com- 
mitted many  deadly  sins,  and  tendency 
toward  suicide.  Medical  treatment  had 
been  of  no  avail. 

Her  teeth  were  on  the  whole  in  better 
condition  than  those  of  the  average  pa- 
tient. Dr.  Stephan  was  instrumental  in 
sending  her  to  me  for  an  X-ray  examina- 
tion, which  showed  an  upper  left  third 
molar  to  be'  violently  impacted  against 
the  second  molar.  (Fig.  4.)  Extraction 
was  followed  in  a  few  weeks  by  a  cure. 
This  case  was  notable  by  the  absence  of 
pain. 

The  most  interesting  case  of  neuralgia 
was  brought  to  my  notice  only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  patient,  a  draftsman, 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  me 
by  Dr.  Terry  for  X-ray  examination.  He 


had  suffered  from  neuralgia  for  six  or 
eight  years  and  for  six  months  had  not 

been  able  to  work,  so  great  was  his  dis- 
tress; he  was  melancholy,  greatly  de- 
pressed, and  could  not  think  clearly.  He 
became  emaciated  and  his  friends  had 
grave  fears  of  his  mind  giving  way. 
There  were  pains  in  the  right  superior 
maxillary  region,  the  temporal  frontal 
and  post-auricular  regions  of  the  same 
side,  also  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs. 


Tsa.  6. 


Skiagraph  showing  a  misdirected  canine,  the 
cause  of  neuralgia  in  the  ease  cited. 


The  absence  of  the  upper  right  canine 
attracted  my  notice,  and  on  questioning 
the  patient  I  was  told  that  it  had  been 
extracted  when  he  was  a  boy.  This  must, 
however,  have  been  a  deciduous  tooth,  as 
the  skiagraph  revealed  the  presence  of  a 
permanent  canine  in  a  very  awkward  po- 
sition. (Fig.  5.)  It  was  found  to  be 
nearly  horizontally  placed,  the  crown  be- 
ing directed  against  the  apex  of  the  lat- 
eral root  toward  the  lingual  aspect.  The 
tooth  was  removed  by  Dr.  Teter,  with 
almost  immediate  cessation  of  the  neu- 
ralgia. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Kenton,  Cleveland.  The 
subject  under  discussion,  while  it  is  not 
new,  has  been  given  a  new  significance 
for  the  dental  and  medical  professions 
by  the  researches  and  observation  of  Up- 
son, Van  Doom,  Lodge,  and  others  who 
have  been  observing  especially  oral  con- 
ditions as  a  factor  in  the  etiology  of  neu- 
roses and  psychoses. 

My  experience  with  a  large  number  of 
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such  cases  leads  me  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing as  frequent  causes  of  mental  and 
nemus  maladies: 

Any  condition  resulting  in  continuous 
or  periodical  irritation  accompanied  by 
chronic  or  intermittent  inflammation 
may  cause  such  nervous  disorders.  Pus 
formation  may  or  may  not  be  present, 
but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  is,  and 
in  my  opinion  is  the  real  factor  to  be 
considered  in  most  cases  of  obscure  neu- 
ralgia and  of  insomnia,  and  probably 
also  in  melancholia.  By  far  the  most  of 
these  cases  arise  from  the  failure  of  the 
treatment  for  some  form  of  pulp-canal 
or  periapical  ailment.  Kext,  I  would  cite 
irritation  of  the  peridental  membrane  in 
the  gingival  region,  caused  by  rough  fill- 
ings overhanging  gingival  cavity  mar- 
gins, crown  bands,  calcareous  deposits, 
and  pyorrhea.  Malocclusion,  pulp-stones, 
and  impaction  of  teeth  are  other  causes 
to  be  considered.  It  will  be  noted  that 
this  list  of  causes  coincides  practically 
with  that  developed  by  the  essayist  in 
his  description  of  cases. 

The  direct  connection  of  these  local 
conditions  with  any  of  the  nervous  dis- 
orders from  which  the  patient  may  be 
suffering  at  the  same  time  is  usually 
somewhat  obscure,  and  difficult  to  es- 
tablish except  by  eliminating  the  dental 
condition  and  judging  from  results,  but 
fortunately  for  both  the  dental  surgeon 
and  the  patient,  most  of  these  abnormal 
dental  conditions  demand  immediate 
eradication  independent  of  any  results 
produced  by  them  outside  of  the  oral  re- 
gion; so  we  are  usually  quite  safe  in  in- 
sisting upon  radical  operations,  if  neces- 
sary, for  their  removal  or  cure.  But  in 
the  case  of  impacted  teeth,  my  personal 
experience  and  observations  have  been 
so  limited  that  I  am  scarcely  competent 
to  advise;  it  would,  however,  seem  to  me 
that  the  connection  between  the  impacted 
tooth  and  the  nervous  disorder  should 
be  well  established  before  the  operation 
is  advised,  unless  there  is  some  local  rea- 
son for  removing  the  tooth.  Doubtless 
many  of  these  teeth  are  unsuspected  of- 
fenders for  long  periods;  still,  I  think, 
many  of  them  never  do  any  harm  and 
might  better  be  left  unmolested. 


It  should  be  noted  that  occasionally  re- 
lief from  the  nervous  disorder  does  not 
immediately  follow  the  cure  of  the  den- 
tal malady.  This  may  to  some  extent  be 
due  to  the  irritation  following  the  opera- 
tion, but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  dental  lesion  has  caused  a  diseased 
condition  in  some  portion  of  the  nervous 
mechanism,  which  must  be  given  some 
time  to  recuperate.  I  recall  several  cases 
in  which  complete  relief  was  not  accom- 
plished nntil  two  or  three  months  had 
elapsed  after  the  dental  operations.  In 
these  cases,  however,  several  teeth  were 
involved,  which  rather  aggravated  the 
conditions. 

I  am  convinced  that  radical  treatment 
is  usually  in  order  in  these  cases.  Half- 
way measures  are  inadequate,  and  should 
not  be  considered.  I  agree  wholly  with 
Dr.  Van  Doom's  recommendation  of  ex- 
traction in  those  cases  where  the  patient 
is  unable  to  afford  the  proper  and  thor- 
ough treatment  necessary.  I  would  most 
seriously  take  issue  with  the  essayist, 
however,  when  he  recommends  extraction 
because  of  inability  to  penetrate  the 
apical  foramen  to  the  abscess.  In  fact, 
in  all  cases  where  resorption  of  apical 
tissues  has  progressed  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  I  am  very  skeptical  of  any  very 
permanent  good  resulting  from  treat- 
ment attempted  through  the  pulp-canals 
alone.  All  such  cases  require  treatment 
through  -die  alveolar  process  also.  All  of 
the  apical  portion  of  the  root  that  has  be- 
come denuded  of  its  peridental  mem- 
brane should  be  excised,  and  all  the  de- 
vitalized and  diseased  tissues  contiguous 
to  it  should  be  removed  with  suitable  in- 
struments in  the  engine.  This  operation 
should  be  performed  thoroughly  through 
an  opening  large  enough  to  afford  a  view 
of  the  field  of  operation.  In  the  ten  an- 
terior teeth,  upper  and  lower,  this  is  not 
a  difficult  nor  a  painful  operation  to  per- 
form, but  it  should  not  be  undertaken 
at  all  unless  it  is  thoroughly  executed; 
then  success  is  almost  certain  to  follow. 

Possibly  some  of  us  have  carried  con- 
servatism in  extracting  teeth  to  an  ex- 
treme that  is  ridiculous,  and  yet  we 
should  never  extract  a  useful  tooth  until 
every  reasonable  effort  has  been  made 
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to  put  it  into  a  comfortable  and  a  healthy 
condition.  The  condition  of  comfort 
is  not  enough;  the  tooth  must  also  be 
healthy,  and  if  this  is  impossible,  remove 
it  even  though  it  be  comfortable.  We 
have  no  right  to  leave  in  the  mouth  such 
a  menace  to  the  patient's  general  health. 
Nor  do  I  think  the  dental  surgeon  should 
take  his  orders  from  the  medical  practi- 
tioner— ^be  he  ever  so  wise  in  his  own 
profession — ^who  finds  among  his  patients 
those  aaffering  from  disorders  which  are 
caused  or  aggravated  by  disease  of  the 
dental  organs.  The  medical  man  may 
veri'  conscientiously  advise  the  removal 
of  ihe  offending  teeth  as  the  shortest  and 
surest  method  of  relief,  and  he  may  very 
likely  be  excused  for  not  knowing,  in 
individual  cases,  that  there  is  a  better 
or  more  conservative  way  of  accomplish- 
ing the  same  end  without  mutilating  the 
patient.  It  is  the  dentist's  duty  to  know 
tliis,  and  he  should  exercise  his  knowl- 
edge, and  accomplish  the  result  in  the 
better  way. 

While  it  is  possibly  not  directly  to  the 
point  in  this  discussion,  still,  because  it 
is  as  important  to  prevent  disease  as  it 
ip  to  cure  it,  it  may  not  be  out  of  order 
to  at  !i?ast  cite  some  of  the  rea'^ons  for 
the  very  frequent  existence  of  these  con- 
ditions in  the  periapical  tissues  follow- 
ing canal  treatments.  In  this  connection 
1  would  mention  direct  infection,  which 
is  sometimes  unavoidable,  but  more  often 
due  to  negligence  of  the  operator  in  his 
technique,  and  in  the  care  of  his  instru- 
ments and  filling  materials.  Another 
source  of  infection  is  the  circulation, 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  infection 
from  this  source  ever  occurs  in  healthy 
tissue.  There  must  be  a  previous  con- 
(lition  of  inflammation  induced  by  chem- 
ical or  mechanical  irritation  to  give 
the  germs  their  required  opportunity 
for  attack.  This  leads  me  to  mention 
the  passing  of  broaches  beyond  the 
apex,  the  forcing  of  filling  materials 
through  the  foramen,  the  intemperate 
application  of  caustic  and  of  penetrat- 
ing drugs  beyond  the  apical  termina- 
tion of  the  canal,  and  the  use  of  gutta- 
percha temporary  stopping  as  a  sealing 


for  cavities  over  infected  or  medicated 
root-canals,  as  being  too  frequently  the 
cause  of  these  predisposing  irritations 
and  inflammations.    In  this  connection  ' 

also,  the  incomplete  cleansing  and  fllliug 
of  small  pulp-canals  should  be  mentioned, 
and  the  filling  of  the  apices  with  irritat- 
ing substances  such  as  cement,  or  gutta- 
percha points  containing  a  metal  rein- 
forcement, or  any  medicated  filling  that 
contains  an  irritant,  such  as  Ox-para  for 
instance.  Some  of  the  most  aggravated 
cases  which  I  have  had  to  deal  with  have 
resulted  from  this  eau?e.  Formaldehyd 
should  form  no  part  of  a  permanent  root- 
filling  material. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  cite  the  fol- 
lowing case,  which  is  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber that  I  might  describe:  A  man  of 
about  forty  years  of  age,  with  large  busi- 
ness interests  which  at  times  demand  very 
close  application,  came  to  me  with  the 
request  that  I  make  as  thorough  an  ex- 
amination as  possible,  and  advise  him  if 
1  were  able  to  afford  him  any  relief,  say- 
ing that  he  had  been  examined  by  an 
oculist  and  treated  by  a  stomach  special- 
ist, and  told  that  neither  his  eyes  nor 
stomach  were  guilty.  He  was  suffering 
from  insomnia  and  irregularly  periodical 
neuralgic  headaches  of  so  severe  a  t>'pe  ' 
as  to  incapacitate  him  for  business  for  ' 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  These  head- 
aches always  started  with  a  deep-seated 
dull  heavy  pain  in  the  face  at  a  spot 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the 
right  eye.  From  this  the  pain  circled 
around  above  the  eye  and  rapidly  spread 
through  the  entire  top  and  back  of  his 
head,  becoming  very  intense.  These  pe- 
riods lasted  from  one  to  three  days.  Thi« 
condition  had  existed  with  varying  in- 
tensity and  frequency — as  nearly  as  the 
patient  could  remember — for  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  years. 

Upon  examination  of  the  mouth  T 
found  the  upper  right  bicuspid  crown  re-  '■ 
stored  by  an  amalgam  filling  equal  in  i 
size  to  half  the  crown,  with  the  pulp 
vital,  but  the  canals  nearly  obliterated 
and  the  pulp-chamber  containing  pulp- 
stones.    The  canine  carried  a  Logan  I 
crown  that  had  been  in  place  for  about  ! 
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seventeen  years.  The  skiagraph  (Fig.  6) 
showed  one-quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
apical  end  of  the  canal  unfilled,  and  a 
large  area  of  resorption  around  the  apes 
of  the  root.  The  right  lateral  also  had 
heen  restored  at  about  the  same  time  with 


Fig.  G. 


A.  Maxillary  sinus,    b.  Necrosis  of  maxilla, 
c,  D,  E,  Unfilled  putp-eanal  extremities. 


a  similar  crown,  and  the  skiagraph 
showed  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  of 
the  apical  end  of  the  canal  unfilled,  and  a 
very  small  area  of  resorption  about  the 
apex.  The  central  incisor  also  bore  a 
Logan  crown,  the  skiagraph  showing  a 
small  portion  of  the  root-canal  unfilled, 
but  no  definite  sign  of  more  than  a  verv 
slight  resorption.  The  left  central  canal 
(not  shoH-n  in  this  illustration)  was  also 
poorly  filled  and  showed  definite  but  not 
extensive  resorption  about  the  apex.  This 
looth  had  its  natural  crown  with  a  largo 
cavity.  There  were  other  defects  in  the 
mouth,  but  with  no  probable  bearing  on 
the  iienrons  disturbance.    The  patient's 


mouth  had  been  treated,  by  one  man, 
at  about  the  same  time,  and  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  time  of  the  existence  of 
the  neurosis  and  the  time  since  the  den- 
tal operations  were  completed  appeared 
suspicious  to  me.  The  treatment  of  this 
{.use  included  devitalizing  the  bicuspid 
and  filling  the  roots  and  crown  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  I  found  the  two 
canals  much  obliterated  and  the  pulp- 
chamber  full  of  pulp-stones.  In  the  ca- 
nine the  crown  was  removed  and  the 
canal  opened,  sterilized,  and  tlioroughly 
plugged  with  gutta-percha,  which  pro- 
truded through  the  apex,  after  which 
the  operation  for  excision  of  the  apex, 
etc.,  was  performed  as  described  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  discussion,  and  a  new 
crown  placed  on  the  root.  In  the  right 
lateral  the  crown  was  removed,  the  canal 
opened,  and  the  resorption  being  slight, 
treatment  was  installed  through  the 
canal;  later  the  canal  was  thoroughly 
filled  to  the  apex,  and  a  new  crown 
mounted  upon  the  root.  The  right  cen- 
tral was  immolested,  its  condition  being 
in  our  judgment  very  nearly  normal.  The 
left  central  was  treated  exactly  like  the 
right  lateral  except  that  the  crown 
restoration  was  made  with  a  gold  inlay 
instead  of  a  crown. 

This  case  was  completed  about  six 
months  ago,  and  the  patient  has  had  no 
recurrence  of  his  trouble  except  once, 
shortly  after  the  operation  on  the  canine 
root.  He  himself  attributed  this  to  the 
condition  of  his  stomach  and  to  volun- 
taiy  loss  of  sleep  at  a  time  when  his  bisi- 
ness  cares  were  unusually  heavy.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  during  all  these  years 
his  entire  trouble  was  caused  by  the  con- 
ditions at  the  apices  of  the  upper  right 
canine  and  lateral. 
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Br  HARRISOH  D.  BB8T,  D.D.S^  ntUbariT.  Fa. 


(Bead  before  the  meeting  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  District  Dental  Societiei  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  12.  1908.) 


CROWNING  and  bridging  are  not 
new  subjects.  The  author,  however, 
would  advocate  not  a  mere  varia- 
tion in  technique,  but  a  rather  radical 
departure  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
a  new  crown — the  hollow-pin  crown. 

The  hollow-pin  crown  has  been  pre- 
sented before,  but  probably  very  few 
of  those  present  have  seen  or  heard  of  it. 
Moreover  the  author  would  present  a  new 
satisfactory  manufactured  pin  and  a 
special  porcelain  crown,  which  must  first 
be  described. 

The  pin  is  a  tube.  The  inside  diam- 
eter of  the  tube  is  a  little  less  than 
B.  &  S.  gage  No.  17  at  the  coronal  end 
and  less  than  gage  No.  18  at  the  apical 
end.  The  walls  of  this  tube  vary  in 
thickness,  being  thickest  at  the  points 
of  greatest  strain,  which  are  at  each  side 
of  the  medium  sized  collar.  Especially 
below  the  collar  strength  is  needed,  and 
here  the  pin  has  a  diameter  of  a  little 
more  than  gage  No.  13;  from  this  point 
it  tapers  to  about  gage  No.  15,  in  this 
way  obtaining  a  pin  that  has  the  great- 
est strength  where  it  is  most  needed  and 
which  at  the  same  time  does  not  de- 
mand the  sacrifice  of  too  much  root- 
substance.  The  coronal  end  of  the  pin 
is  between  gage  No.  15  and  No.  14,  a 
little  larger  near  the  collar. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  a  round, 
tapered  pin,  but  these  will  not  be  dwelt 
upon,  except  to  quote  them  as  stated  by 
Dr.  E.  L.  Simpson  in  the  Dental  Cos- 
mos August  1908  and  in  the  November 
Dental  Summary:  Ease  of  shaping  canal 
to  fit  the  pin ;  minimum  cement ;  maxi- 
mum strengtK  Br.  Simpson  also  points 
out  that  pins  should  not  be  grooved, 


nicked,  or  notched,  as  that  inevitably 
weakens  them.  The  hollow  pin  is  very 
delicately  knurled  by  machine  both  above 
and  below  the  collar.  Although  this 
knurling  only  goes  to  a  depth  of  1^ 
to  2  one-thousandths  of  an  inch,  still 
it  gives  great  retaining  power.  The 
pin  is  bev^ed  off  obliquely  at  the  coronal 
end,  since  the  hollow  pin,  unlike  any 
other,  extends  entirely  through  the 
crown  and  ends  flush  or  slightly  counter- 
sunk on  the  lingual  or  masticating  sur- 
face. The  material  in  the  pin  is  a  very 
tough,  strong,  high-fusing  and  non-cor- 
roding compoeition,  which  will  stand  all 
strain  that  will  be  put  upon  it. 

The  crown  is  all  porcelain.  The  porce- 
lain is  very  high-fusing  and  very  strong. 
It  must  be  perforated,  of  course,  to  allow 
the  pin  to  extend  through  it.  This  per- 
foration is  grooved  along  the  labial  side, 
where  it  does  not  increase  the  danger  of 
breakage.  This  groove  increases  the  re- 
taining power  and  excludes  the  possibility 
of  rotation. 

In  order  that  the  pin  may  come  cot 
at  the  proper  points  on  tiie  root-sur- 
face and  on  the  labial  or  masticating 
surface,  this  perforation  through  the 
crown  must  take  a  fixed  direction  in 
every  mold,  but  in  order  to  preserve  the 
correct  direction  of  the  end  of  the  pin, 
it  is  bent  at  the  collar,  which  of  course 
may  need  further  modification  in  indi- 
vidual cases. 

This  description  of  the  detached-pin 
crown  applies  very  largely  to  the  crown 
with  the  baked-dn  pin,  which  it  is  hoped 
can  also  be  brought  to  a  state  of  comple- 
tion soon. 

The  hollow-pin  crown  offers  many  ad- 
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rantages  to  the  user.  The  very  name  readily  as  long  as  may  be  neceraaiy — 
Bu^esU  the  possibilities  of  treating  dis-    a  Tery  satisfactory  condition  to  both  pa- 

Fio,  1. 


eased  roots.  A  diseased  root  may  be  tient  and  dentist.  The  patient  is  greatly 
prepared,  the  crown  immediately  set,  and    pleased  to  be  able  to  get  his  crown  at 

Fio.  2. 


treatment  instituted  at  once  through  the  once,  which  is  very  important  to  those 
tube.     Treatment  may   be  continued    who  have  to  appear  in  public.  The  den- 
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tist  finds  great  satisfaction  in  the  tbor^ 
ough,  deliberate,  and  easy  means  afforded 
for  treatment,  since  treatment  is  as  easily 
carried  out  with  the  hollow-pin  crown  in 
place  as  in  the  root  alone. 
-  This  brings  us  to  the  method  of  setting 
the  crown,  which  may  be  summed  np 
briefly. 

As  with  any  crown,  the  usual  precau- 
tions are  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  a 
careful  selection  of  the  proper  size  and 
shape  of  the  mold  and  consequent  avoid- 
ance of  unnecessary  and  detrimental 
grinding,  to  the  careful  preparation  and 
shaping  of  the  root,  and  in  drilling  the 
root  for  the  pin  the  canal  need  only  be 
enlarged  with  a  rose-head  bur  or  the 
reamer. 

After  the  crown  and  the  root  are  well 
filled  and  prepared,  it  is  sot.  In  this 
a  variation  is  neeessarv.  The  pin  and 
the  root-canal  below  the  pin  should  be 
filled  with  gutta-percha,  in  order  that  if 
treatment  should  ever  become  necessary, 
they  may  be  readily  opened  up.  The 
coronal  end  for  a  short  distance  should 
be  left  open  to  receive  the  final  filling  of 
the  pin  at  the  surface  of  the  crown. 
Any  filling  material  desired  may  be  used, 
cement  or  gold  being  easily  applied  with 
good  results.  The  root-canal  below  the 
pin  may  be  filled  separately  with  gutta- 
percha, or  a  point  may  be  placed  in  the 
pin  projecting  well  beyond  its  end,  and 
then  both  pin  and  point  may  be  carried 
into  the  root  at  the  same  time.  In  either 
case  the  pin  proper  is  set  with  cement. 
The  gutta-percha  prevents  the  cement 
from  entering  the  pin  or  the  root-canal 
below  the  pin. 


The  hoUow-pin  crown  is  very  easitj 
adapted  for  bridge  work.  This  is  trc- 
complished  by  means  of  a  special  back- 
ing, which  I  have  called  a  cap  backing. 
This  consists  of  a  solid  pin  small  enougli 
to  enter  the  hollow  pin,  with  the  ordinal)' 
backing  soldered  to  it  necessarily  at  an 
angle.  This  inner  pin  prevents  any  pos- 
sibility of  slipping  or  working  loose,  en 
that  a  very  strong  backing  is  the  result. 
The  crowns  used  as  abutments  are  of 
course  articulated  in  the  mouth,  and  al- 
lowance must  be  made  in  doing  this  for 
the  cap  backing.  The  remaining  steps  in 
making  the  bridge  are  very  similar  tn 
tho.«e  in  making  an  ordinary  bridge. 

Only  some  of  the  advantages  of  such 
a  bridge  may  be  mentioned.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  as  easily  built  as  the  ordinary 
type  of  bridge,  yet  has  the  esthetic  ap- 
pearance of  porcelain. 

In  the  second  place,  the  bridge  may 
be  made  removable,  so  that  treatment 
can  be  continued.  If  a  root  requires 
treatment  at  the  time  of  the  setting  of 
the  bridge,  the  telescopic  pins  of  the  cap 
backings  can  be  so  snugly  fitted  that  no 
cement  at  all  is  needed.  The  bridge 
may  then  be  removed  as  often  as  is 
necessary,  with  no  waste  of  time.  Tn 
doubtful  cases,  or  whenever  desired, 
gutta-percha  may  be  used  to  attach  the 
cap  backings,  making  a  bridge  which  may 
be  removed  with  comparative  ease.  Such 
possibilities  of  treatment  afford  great 
facility  in  saving  roofs  and  in  individ- 
ualizing bridges. 

Lastly,  the  repair  of  a  bridge  is  ren- 
dered more  easy  and  more  rapid,  with 
less  destruction  of  any  of  its  parts. 
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A  PI^A  FOB  RATIONAUBH  IN  MODBBIT  METHODS  OF 

PBACnCE. 


Br  CX  H.  JOHHiOH,  MJL^  IiA.I..  IM>.«^  OUmwo,  IU. 


(Read  before  the  New  York  Odontological  Society,  at  its  anniveTsaiy  meeting  Januaiy 

19,  1909.) 


IN  the  rapid  evolution  of  ideas  in  our 
profession  it  behooves  ua  to  pause  oc- 
casionally and  consider  soberly  the 
real  status  of  some  of  the  new  things,  and 
see  if  in  our  enthusiaem  for  Uie  innova- 
tions we  are  not  overlooking  some  of  the 
virtues  of  older  and  Itmger-tried  meth- 
ods. Enihusiaan  is  a  wondrous  factor  in 
onr  professional  development  It  is  the 
lever  which  lifts  us  out  of  the  rut  of  the 
commonplace,  which  stimulates  us  to 
shake  off  the  robe  of  ultra-conservatism, 
and  places  us  in  the  van  of  the  glorious 
progress  of  the  present.  Without  enthu- 
siasm we  should  degenerate  into  dullards, 
and  lose  all  the  inspiration  th^  is  in 
life.  Enthusiasm  tnerefore  should  be 
cultivated  and  encouraged  in  our  prof^ 
sional  ranks,  but  it  must  not  be  permitted 
to  carry  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  sane  and 
sober  reason.  Enthusiasm  run  riot  will 
do  more  harm  than  good;  it  is  a  mar- 
velous force  for  advancement  but  may 
become  dangerous  unless  controlled  by 
the  balance-wheel  of  judgm^t. 

In  a  calling  like  dentistry,  where  so 
much  of  the  technical  enters  into  the 
daily  work,  it  is  not  strange  that  one  of 
the  glories  of  the  profession  relates  to  the 
ingenuity  displayed  by  men  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  ideas  and  new  methods. 
It  would  be  a  monottmous  profession  in- 
deed were  it  not  for  the  possibilities  pre- 
sented by  the  ever-increasing  facilities 
for  performing  our  operations.  But  the 
trouble  with  some  of  this  ingenuity  is 
that  it  so  frequently  leads  men  to  the 
abandonment  of  method  which  have 
been  bo  long  tested  by  the  profession  as 
to  be  entitled  to  be  called  standard. 
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Nothing  is  sacred  in  the  old  to  men  who 
become  infatuated  with  the  new.  This 
might  be  justifiable  were  it  always  pos- 
sible to  judge  accurately  of  the  ultimate 
value  of  the  new,  but  this  is  not  within 
the  pale  of  human  intelligou^.  The  man 
has  not  yet  been  bom  who  can  predict 
with  certainty  what  the  future  of  any 
method  of  practice  will  be.  It  is  true 
that  a  passing  fad  may  be  so  ridiculous 
that  a  linking  man  can  safely  prophesy 
its  early  abandonment,  but  the  peculiar 
thing  is  that  this  is  seldom  the  kind  of 
prophesying  that  is  done.  When  the  fever 
of  enthusiasm  is  upon  us,  we  can  see 
nothing  but  the  sunlight  and  the  roses. 

The  very  best  of  men  are  subject  to 
mistakes  in  judgment.  At  the  World's 
Columbian  Dental  Congress  in  1893,  a 
paper  was  assigned  to  the  open  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  hypnotism.  I  was  on 
the  program  committee,  and  ventured  to 
suggest  to  those  who  were  in  authority 
in  the  assignment  of  papers  that  it  was 
hardly  appropriate  that  a  subject  of  this 
character  should  receive  the  distinction 
of  presentation  before  the  general  body. 
One  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  profes- 
sion assured  me  that  the  essay  committee 
knew  precisely  what  they  were  doing,  and 
that  hypnotism  would  be  an  established 
and  universal  practice  in  dentistry  in  five 
yeara  from  that  date. 

When  cataphoresis  was  first  intro- 
duced, I  consulted  a  man  who  had  em- 
ployed it  and  questioned  him  with  refer- 
ence to  its  virtue.  He  was  a  man  who  is 
usually  extremely  ccmserrative,  and  I 
had  great  confidence  in  hu  judgment.  He 
said  t^t  it  was  his  firm  conviction  that 
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within  five  years  there  would  not  be  a 
dental  oflBce  anywhere  without  a  cata- 
phoric outfit,  and  that  it  would  prove  the 
greatest  factor  in  successful  practice  liiat 
had  ever  been  introduced  into  dentistry. 
Five  years  seems  to  bs  the  magic  time 
when  all  these  great  reforms  are  to  ma- 
ture, but  it  has  frequently  happened  in 
the  past  that  five  years  has  Been  the  de- 
cline, the  death,  and  the  burial  in  ob- 
livion of  many  of  these  promising  inno- 
vations. 

When  we  read  and  study  the  history 
of  the  past  it  makes  us  pause  and  wonder 
what  may  be  the  future  of  some  of  the 
things  we  are  so  enthusiastic  about  to- 
day. Let  us  strive  for  mental  balance  in 
our  progress,  and  then  that  progress  will 
be  more  secure.  In  the  introduction  of 
new  methods  an  unfortunate  tendency  is 
the  habit  of  disparaging  the  old  to  bolster 
the  new.  We  ^ould  never  forget  the 
fundamental  fact  that  to  begin  by  tear- 
ing down  the  old  is  not  always  the  safest 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  the  new. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  tiiere  is  so  mu<^ 
room  in  the  practice  of  dentistry  for  the 
employment  of  every  good  method,  it  be- 
comes unnecessary  to  mlittle  and  criticize 
those  things  which  have  been  so  long  in 
use  as  to  become  established  practice,  just 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  attention 
on  something  recent. 

Of  aU  the  older  methods  of  practice 
there  is  none  which  has  so  persistently 
been  the  object  of  disparagement  as  tiie 
process  of  filling  teeth  vrith  gold.  At  re- 
peated intervals  throughout  the  history 
of  the  profession  we  find  men  springing 
up  with  ever-recurring  vigor  in  a  fresh 
attack  upon  this  method.  Every  new  ma- 
terial that  has  been  introduced  into  the 
profession  for  fillin;^  teeth  has  been 
heralded  as  the  superior  of  gold.  It  is 
always  with  gold  that  a  comparison  is 
made,  and  always  to  its  disadvantage. 
And  yet  gold  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
as  hag  no  other  material  yet  introduced. 
It  has  been  the  sheet  anchor  in  saving 
teeth,  while  many  of  its  would-be  substi- 
tutes have  fallen  by  the  wayside  in  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  This  is  said  at  this 
time  not  so  much  with  the  object  of  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  gold  as  to  show  the 


folly  of  criticizing  a  method  which  has 
been  so  long  established. 

When  the  porcelain  wave  was  sweep- 
ing over  the  profession,  it  was  freely  i 
prophesied  that  the  day  of  the  foil  fillr 
ing  was  past,  and  men  in  tiieir  enthnu- 
asm  predicted  the  relegation  of  gold 
pluggers  to  the  junk  heap.  If  we  axe 
to  believe  the  reports  of  manufactuierB, 
today  porcelain  inlay  furnaces  have  be- 
come more  of  a  drug  on  the  martet  tiian 
foU  pluj^rs,  and  yet  I  wish  to  go  on 
reoora  as  saying  ^st  X  believe  the  porce- 
lain inlay  has  a  definite  and  a  very  im- 
portant field  of  usefulness  in  our  prac- 
tice. If  too  much  had  not  been  claimed 
for  it  in  the  early  days  of  its  introduc- 
tion, it  would  have  sought  its  proper 
level  sooner  and  would  have  today  a  more 
firmly  established  status. 

The  latest  expression  of  enthusiasm 
has  emanated  through  the  medium  of  the 
cast  gold  inlay.  Nothing  in  recent  years 
has  taken  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  fancy  of 
the  profession  as  this,  and  be  it  said  that 
at  present  this  method  bids  fairer  promise 
to  receive  a  permanent  place  in  dentistry 
thu-Ti  has  anything  that  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  past  decade.  But  at  tte 
risk  of  hein^  pounced  upon  by  those  who 
are  worshipmg  the  new  god  with  so  much 
acclaim,  I  must  affirm  tiiat  the  real  and  | 
permanent  value  of  the  cast  gold  inlay 
has  not  yet  been  established.  Nor  can 
it  be,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  till 
a  greater  number  of  years  shall  have 
pa«ed  than  have  elapsed  since  its  intro- 
duction. It  requires  time  to  establish 
the  fact  of  permanence,  and  while  we 
have  had  a  sufficiently  long  experience 
in  its  use  to  prove  its  title  to  a  firm 
and  definite  place  in  our  practice,  we  do 
not  yet  know  how  long  the  average  cast 
gold  inlay  will  last.  We  may  say  with 
certainty  that  it  will  last  long  enough  to 
entitle  it  to  a  promment  place  among 
our  methods,  but  when  we  say  that  it 
will  result  in  displacing  gold  pluggers, 
we  are  going  too  far  in  our  predictions 
unless  we  wish  to  acknowledge  the  ulti- 
mate deterioration  of  dental  service.  By 
this  I  mean  that  there  are  many  cavities 
which  can  be  more  certainly,  more  ex- 
peditiously, and  witii  better  judgment 
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filled  Tith  foil  than  with  an  inlay.  I 
say  more  certainly,  because  I  msh  at  this 
time  to  repeat  a  statement  which  I  have 
previously  made,  namely,  that  there  has 
never  yet  been  devised  by  the  ingennity 
of  man  a  filling  material  which  for  ab- 
solute protection  to  the  tooth,  for  per- 
manence of  service,  and  for  general  util- 
ity can  compare  with  a  perfectly  inserted 
gold  foil  filling,  or,  to  be  more  accurate, 
in  selected  cases — a  platiuam-and-gold 
filling. 

It  will  at  once  be  said  in  answer  to  tiiis 
that  the  exactions  of  gold  are  snch  that 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  insert  a  per- 
fect foil  fimng.  This  is  true  in  certain 
locations,  unaecr  certain  circumstances, 
and  with  certain  patients ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  true  of  a  large  percentage  of  cases 
which  today  are  being  filled  by  some 
other  method.  The  gold  inlay  came  as  a 
real  benefaction  to  aid  ns  in  the  man- 
agement of  those  cases  where  the  condi- 
tions are  such  that  we  cannot  use  gold 
foil  with  good  teclmiqne,  but  it  is  being 
used  in  many  cases  where  gold  foil  would 
insure  an  infinitely  better  service. 

No  one  realizes  more  fully  than  I  the 
limitations  of  gold,  or  its  exactions.  I 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  days  of 
long  operations  and  nerve-racking  strain, 
and  no  humane  operator  would  want  to 
go  back  to  that  kind  of  practice.  But  the 
improvement  in  the  technique  of  the  gold 
foil  filling  rendera  its  insertion  a  mat- 
ter of  much  less  discomfort  than  it  for- 
merly used  to  be,  and  there  should  be  no 
excuse  on  this  score  for  the  adoption  of 
some  other  metiiod  in  cavities  of  medium 
or  small  size,  where  good  access  may  be 
had  for  perfwt  adaptation  and  condensa- 
tion of  the  foil.  We  should  not  lose  sif^ht 
of  the  saving  properties  of  gold  when  in- 
serted under  favorable  conditions,  be- 
cause it  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  most 
reliable  of  all  materials  by  years  of  serv- 
ice, and  we  should  confine  our  inlay  work 
to  cas^  where  the  conditions  are  unfavor- 
able to  the  proper  insertion  of  gold. 
Considering  it  from  this  point  of  view, 
inlay  work  has  come  to  us  as  a  great  and 
worthy  adjunct  to  our  methods  of  filling 
teeth,  but  not  to  displace  older  and  well- 
established  methods. 


Extremes  of  any  kind  are  proverbially 
dangerous,  and  in  the  wondrous  develop- 
ment of  new  methods,  with  their  fasci- 
nating innovations,  it  seems  natural  for 
men  to  go  to  extremes.  But  it  is  well 
to  call  a  halt  at  times  and  look  back  over 
the  experience  of  the  past,  and  see  what 
it  teaches  us.  If  this  is  done  calmly  and 
without  bias,  we  shall  learn  many  a  use- 
ful lesson  of  conseiratism.  One  of  the 
most  significant  lessons  we  shall  learn  is 
this — ^that  the  chief  stumblingblock  in 
the  way  of  real  progress  and  the  greatest 
menace  to  safe  practice  is  the  ever  con- 
stant tendency  among  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  profession  to  find  an  easy  way  of 
doing  things.  The  search  after  the  ^ort 
cut  has  led  nuviy  a  man  astray.  It  is 
the  siren  song  which  has  frequently  lured 
the  dental  mariner  to  the  rocks  of  failure 
and  defeat.  No  thinking  man  will  com- 
plain of  improvements  in  technique 
which  facilitate  our  work  and  enable  us 
to  attain  our  end  with  less  detaU,  pro- 
vided  the  end  attuned  is  up  to  the  proper 
standard  of  excellence.  But  too  often 
the  short  cut  results  in  imperfect  work, 
and  consequently  in  indifferent  service  to 
the  public. 

We  hear  the  constant  cry  that  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry  is  very  exacting,  that 
men  break  down  under  the  strain,  and 
this  is  often  offered  as  an  excuse  for  do- 
ing things  in  an  easy  way.  But  men 
break  down  in  every  calling  in  life,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  dentists  suffer  in  this 
regard  more  than  most  men.  But  even 
if  they  did,  this  would  be  no  excuse  for 
adopting  methods  which  are  not  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  public.  This  one 
fact  should  be  constantly  remembered, 
t^at  when  a  man  selects  a  profession  as 
his  life-work,  he  tacitly  obligates  himself, 
or  at  least  he  should  obligate  himself, 
to  consecrate  his  very  best  energies  to  the 
service  of  humanity,  even  if  this  must  be 
done  at  some  self-sacrifice.  I  am  not 
arguing  for  a  hard  way  of  doing  things 
when  there  is  an  easier  way  wluch  will 
bring  as  good  results,  but  I  do  protest 
against  the  constant  shirking  of  the  best 
service  simply  because  that  service  is 
hard.  In  life  we  develop  through  dif- 
ficulties, and  professional  work  is  no  ex- 
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eeption.  The  greatest  happiness  is  to  be 
attained  only  through  service  and  «e!f- 

sacrifice,  and  it  is  the  chief  glory  of  pro- 
fessional life  that  it  stands  apart  in  this 
one  particnlar  from  other  callings.  It 
has  to  do  with  persons  instead  of  things, 
and  the  obligation  in  respect  of  service  is 
therefore  greater. 

What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  man 
who  calls  himself  ■  a  dentist,  but  who 
forces  upon  his  unsusmecting  patient 
service  of  an  inferior  qnality,  just  because 
it  is  easier  for  him  to  perform  it  ?  This 
is  said  not  with  particular  reference  to 
fillings  or  inlays  but  as  a  general  protest 
against  the  too' frequent  tendency  of 
adopting  a  new  method  and  pushing  it 
to  an  extreme,  before  it  has  been  fully 
tried  out,  just  because  it  possesses  the 
appealing  property  of  being  easily  per- 
formed. 

What  we  most  need  iu  the  profession  is 
balance,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  should  teach  us  a 
long-needed  lesson  of  conservatism.  In 
nearly  eve^  new  method  that  has  been 
introduced  we  have  gone  to  eztremee, 
frequently  to  the  detriment  of  the  people 
whom  we  are  supposed  to  serve.  This 
is  the  really  serious  aspect  of  our  over- 
enthusiasm,  that  the  ones  to  suffer  most 
are  those  who  repose  confidence  in  us  and 
are  thereby  entitled  to  the  protection 
which  a  wise  conservatism  on  onr  part 
should  insure  them.  Take  bridge  work 
for  instance,  and  try  to  estimate  the 
crimes  that  have  been  committed  in  its 
name,  when  everything  was  being  bridged 
from  a  wabbling  third  molar  to  the  op- 
erator's conscience.  Think  of  the  wrecks 


along  the  line  following  the  distortion 
of  a  ^tem  which  is  reaUy  a  b^iefaction 
when  employed  with  discrimination. 
Consider  cataphoresis,  and  try  to  esti- 
mate the  size  of  the  junk  heap  ^lat  would 
have  reared  its  lof^  head  to  heav^  if 
all  fbe  discarded  apparatos  had  been 
piled  in  one  place  during  a  single  twelve- 
month. Think  of  the  ulnraments  of  the 
all-porcelain  plate,  the  pink  celluloid 
plate,  or  the  filling  of  glaBB  that  conld  be 
conshncted  in  a  few  minutes.  Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  the  rapidly 
receding  wave  of  porcelain  inlay  work, 
and  if  we  were  to  enumerate  all  the  pasa- 
ing  fads  that  have  gripped  the  profession 
and  have  held  it  in  bondage  for  a  period, 
only  to  be  dropped  by  the  waysiae  and 
forgotten,  it  wciild  require  a  large  vol- 
ume. 

These  observations  should  make  us 
pause  and  consider  more  calmly  the  prob- 
able outcome  of  any  new  idea  that  is  pre- 
sented, and  above  all  we  should  not  allow 
the  experience  of  the  past  to  be  ruthlessly 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  too  rapM 
mucning  of  the  present.  While  we 
should  deem  it  necessary  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  profession  to  prove  all  things 
new,  it  is  just  as  incumbent  upon  us 
to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good  in 
the  old. 

This  is  a  most  inspiring  day  in  den- 
tistry, and  we  may  well  be  pard<nied  for 
all  joining  in  a  grand  chorus  of  acclaim 
over  the  wondrous  advances  of  the  pres- 
ent, but  in  doing  this  let  us  not  forget 
to  pause  occasionally  and  peal  a  sweUing 
anthem  of  praise  to  the  glorions  herit^^ 
of  the  past 
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mr  OTTO  ■.  IHOUB,  JKM^  Phllmdalvfela,  Pa. 


(RMd  bcfon  tha  KortlieMtoni  Dental  Auodation,  st  Its  smiiial  matting,  Hutlord, 

Conn.,  Ootober  21,  1908.) 


AS  the  conditions  occasionally  met 
witii  as  the  sequel  to  extractions 
sie  at  times  associated  vith  much 
suffering  and  sometimes  with  danger 
from  imection,  a  brief  risumS  of  cases 
which  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
writer,  and  which  have  been  of  much  in- 
terest, may  serve  to  provoke  some  discns- 
aion  which  will  add  further  interest  and 
be  of  practical  benefit. 

The  cases  of  simplest  pathology,  but  by 
no  means  of  least  danger,  are  tiiose  of 
hemorrhi^.  The  writer  fortunately  has 
been  spared  the  experience  of  a  death 
from  mis  source,  though  cases  of  per- 
sistent or  recurrent  hemorrhage  from  the 
alveolus  after  extraction,  witii  fatal  re- 
sults, have  been  recorded.  Fortunately, 
these  are  rare,  and  occur  in  bleeders, 
whether  hereditary  or  not.  In  hemor- 
ihagic  cases  local  styptics  are  indicated, 
which  are  usually  packed  into  Ihe  alve- 
olus, and  if  the  case  is  of  dangerous  as- 
pect compresses  are  placed  over  the  alveo- 
lus, or  packings  used  held  in  place  by 
ligature  attached  to  adjoining  teeth  or 
by  the  pressure  of  the  opposing  teeth, 
the  jaws  bdng  held  togetiier  means 
of  a  Barton,  Garretson,  or  some  o1h« 
bandage.  It  is  usual  to  pack  a  strip  of 
antiseptic  gauze  into  the  alveolus;  one 
end  of  this  may  be  dipped  into  a  mixture 
of  powdered  thymol  and  powdered  alum, 
the  antiseptic  action  of  me  former  and 
the  powerful  astringence  of  the  latter 
adding  vahiable  qu^ities  to  the  gauze. 
Other  styptics  serve  well  at  times,  but 
their  oiumeration  is  not  essential  here, 
as  many  are  well  known. 

Internally,  calcium  chlorid — ten  to 
fifteen  grains  administered  in  water  and 
repeated — seems  to  rank  among  the  best 


of  the  remedies  that  increase  the  coagu- 
lability of  the  blood,  while  ergot  is  per- 
haps onr  best  vaso-ccmstrictor  for  this 
purpose,  a  teaspoonful  of  the  wine  of 
ergot  every  two  hours  meeting  the  indicap 
tions.  Whoi  the  hemorrhage  has  ceased 
the  tampon  is  to  be  carefully  removed, 
and  the  case  kept  aseptic  and  watched 
until  granulation  occurs. 

Aside  from  hemorrhage  of  alarming 
character,  one  meets  several  classes  of 
accidental  or  inflammatory  or  necrotic 
conditions  the  treatment  of  which  is 
quite  within  the  province  of  the  dentist, 
and  which  are  of  interest  because  of 
their  fairly  frequent  presentation. 

Occasionally  a  plate  of  the  alveolar 
process  has  been  fractured  during  ex- 
traction. Sometimes  this  comes  away 
with  the  tooth,  being  attached  by  a  tough 
fibrous  pericementum.  As  this  is  nsnaUy 
tiie  buccal  plate,  it  presents  no  more  than 
a  question  of  anticipated  resorption  of 
the  alveolar  process  with  a  tendency  to 
a  marked  depression  at  that  point,  which 
is  of  small  consequence  unless  jagged 
edges  are  left  If  such  is  the  case,  the 
latter  should  be  rounded  in  order  to  pre- 
vent irritation  of  the  overlying  gum  tis- 
sue. The  depression  may  be  somewhat 
annoying  in  the  arrangement  of  a  pros- 
thetic piece. 

Sometimes  a  large  portion  of  alveolar 
plate  is  strained  away,  but  need  not  be 
removed  if  it  has  a  good  attachmmt 
through  its  periosteum  to  the  overlying 
gum  and  is  well  inclosed  by  the  ensuing 
clot,  which,  if  kept  aseptic,  is  the  best 
natural  protector  of  wounds  made  about 
the  alveolar  process.  A  reattachment  of 
the  fractured  piece  occurs  and  the  part 
resorbs  as  usual. 
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In  an  interesting  case  a  piece  of  the 
antral  floor,  (me-third  inch  in  diameter, 

was  torn  out  owing  to  its  thinness  and 
its  firm  membranous  attachment  to  the 
apices  of  the  roots  of  a  molar.  Healing 
occurred  as  it  would  in  any  case  of  ex- 
traction. 

The  careless  use  of  alveolar  forceps 
sometimes  produces  ugly  suppurating 
wounds,  which  do  not  receive  uie  po8t> 
extraction  care  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. Cutting  a  bncco-lingual  gash  as 
they  do,  and  perhaps  necessarily  so,  for 
the  case  sometimes  demands  strenuous 
efforts  for  the  extraction,  the  operation 
is  only  warranted  under  ante-  and  poet- 
extraction  asepsis;  a  neglect  of  this  pro- 
caution  may  produce  intense  inflammar 
tion,  or  a  real  ulceration.  Frequently 
the  reflex  pain  is  intense  and  the  reflex 
sympathy  of  pulps  in  adjoining  teeth  is 
excited,  causing  the  pulps  to  be  hyper- 
emic  and  to  respond  to  even  slight 
changes  of  temperature.  At  times  tiiis 
symptom  has  been  as  much  complained 
of  as  pain  in  the  alveolar  process.  For 
such  a  septic  condition  of  bruise  hydrogen 
dioxid  is  indicated,  to  be  applied  upon  a 
swab  of  cotton,  which  may  be  rolled  by 
the  patient  upon  a  toothpick;  or  the 
dioxid  may  be  held  in  the  mouth  and  be 
worlffid  into  the  parts  by  means  of  the 
tongue. 

Phtool-sodique  and  laudanum,  equal 
parts,  may  be  carried  by  the  patient  in  a 
homeopathic  phial,  and  be  applied  by 
means  of  the  finger-tip.  If  swallowed, 
its  local  sedative  and  antiseptic  effect  is 
aided  by  the  narcotic  effect  produced. 

Glyco-thymoline,  borolyptol,  borine,  or 
any  of  the  proprietary  antiseptics  can 
often  be  conveniently  dispensed  in  the 
sample  bottle,  and  does  much  good  lo- 
cally. If  the  pain  is  severe  at  night  an 
opiate  may  be  given  for  the  induction  of 
hypnosis  and  narcosis. 

Gangrene  of  the  gum  margins  with 
sloughing  may  be  caused  by  cocain  injec- 
tion if  the  injection  be  made  too  forcibly 
or  with  an  infected  needle,  or  by  the 
bruising  of  the  gum  in  extraction,  with 
subsequent  infection.  This  may  occur  in 
a  gum  margin  between  teeth  as  the  re- 
sult of  violent  treatment  and  infection 


during  any  filling  operation;  in  this  case 
teasing  off  the  gangrenous  tissue  and  the 
use  of  the  same  remedies  are  indicated. 

A  post-extraction  effect  of  similar 
character  as  to  painfulness,  but  differing 
in  its  pathology,  is  the  so-called  dry 
socket  Of  this  there  are  two  classes.  In 
one  the  alveolar  walls  are  either  totally 
or  partially  uncovered  by  clot  or  granular 
tions,  while  the  touch  of  an  instroment 
elicite  the  fact  that  apparently  bare  walls 
are  highly  irritable — in  other  words,  that 
there  is  a  septic  inflammation  of  the  me- 
dullary portion  of  the  alveolar  wall. 
There  is  some  inflammation  and  swell- 
ing of  the  buccal  and  lingual  gingivi^ 
wMle  the  gum  margins  may  be  highly  in- 
flamed. 

The  writer  believes  that  this  condition 
is  primarily  due  to  a  solution  of  the  clot 
as  the  result  of  a  lack  of  flrmnesb  of 
coagulation;  that  is,  the  patient  by  fre- 
quent lavage,  suction,  etc.,  has  succeeded 
in  dissolving  out  the  bulk  of  the  dot, 
and  the  ad^  sepsis  has  further  liqne- 
fled  any  clot  remaining  upon  the  alveolar 
walls.  The  soft  tissue  of  the  bone,  which 
ordinarily  throws  out  the  granulations, 
becomes  highly  inflamed,  and  reflex 
pains  simulating  those  of  odontalgia,  but 
of  a  more  persistent  and  severe  nature, 
may  persist  for  days,  and  bring  about 
insomnia,  anorexia,  intestinal  dutnrb* 
ance,  and  complete  prostration  of  the 
patient. 

Another  cause  is  the  packing  of  cot- 
ten  tampons  containing  analgesics  into 
the  alveolus,  and  leaving  them  until  they 
become  septic.  The  dot  is  prevented 
from  occupying  its  normal  place  and  ee^ 
sis  is  introduced.  The  patiiology  in  ws 
case  is  therefore  tiie  same.  Bruising  of 
the  alveolar  lining,  the  result  of  viol«it 
extractions,  especially  of  hypercemen- 
tosed  teeth,  has  the  same  effect. 

In  these  cases  the  socket  should  be 
washed  repeatedly  with  a  germicide  to 
remove  the  bulk  of  infective  material, 
and  a  sedative  antiseptic  should  be  used. 
If  the  pain  is  intense,  more  immediate  ' 
relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
acetate  of  morphin,  one-eighth  grain 
thinly  distributed  in  eugenol  or  phenol- 
camphor.    After  the  alveolus  has  been 
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dried  witii  cotton  and  the  mouth  nap- 
kined,  a  pledget  of  cotton  saturated  with 
the  mixhiTe  is  gently  packed  into  the 
alTeolns. 

If  possible,  on  the  same  day,  or,  if 
applied  in  the  evening,  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, a  pellet  of  cotton  saturated  with 
phenol-camphor  or  eugenol  should  be 
rolled  in  powdered  ortiioform  and  ap- 
plied. The  orthoform  may  be  used  at 
once  in  cases  in  which  the  pain  is  not  so 
severe;  it  is  analgesic  through  the  pro- 
duction of  its  anesthetic  effect,  also  anti- 
septic. A  paste  of  orthoform,  zinc  ozid, 
and  vaselin  may  be  spatulated  in  succes- 
sive portions  into  the  alveolus  until  it 
is  filled.  These  dressings  should  be  re- 
moved frequently  enough  to  insure  activ- 
ity of  the  remedy,  say  twice  a  day  for 
the  coUxm,  or  each  twenty-font  hours  for 
the  paste.  As  soon  as  granulation  can 
be  observed,  it  is  well  to  induce  a  clot, 
fi.r8t  douching  the  alveolus  with  an  anti- 
septic, then  diying  under  a  napkin  and 
gently  scratching  the  granulation  with  a 
large  sharp  clean  spoon-excavator.  Suf- 
ficient blood  should  be  drawn  to  overfill 
the  alveolus,  and  it  should  be  allowed  to 
clot  as  firmly  as  possible.  All  forcible 
washing  should  be  forbidden.  The  case 
is  thereafter  seen  daily,  and  any  slug- 
gish parts  stimulated  by  curettage  until 
all  parts  are  granulating  nicely.  The 
patient  at  all  times  must  keep  the  teeth 
cleansed,  especially  after  meals,  and 
should  nse  a  small  syringe  or  curved 
dropper  to  gently  flush  out  the  alveolus 
if  food  gets  into  it. 

As  a  tonic  and  intestinal  antiseptic 
meeting  the  indications  of  loss  of  tone 
and  intestinal  disturbance  common  in 
these  cases,  quinin  and  salol  in  the  stock 
combination  of  two  and  one-half  grains 
each  should  be  admimstered  three  times 
a  day.  A  laxative,  or  evra  saline  cathar- 
tic, is  useful  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
treatment  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the 
morphin  upon  iAie  bowel. 

The  above  method  is  much  slower  than 
the  use  of  a  surgical  bur  to  remove  the 
superficially  ulcerated  tissue,  and  the  lat- 
ter method  may  be  resorted  to  if  desired, 
nnder  local  or  general  anesthesia,  pro- 
vided the  general  demoralization  of  the 


patient  does  not  prevent.  The  surgical 
method  may  be  taken  up  at  any  stage 
after  the  first  analgesic  ^eatment  if  t& 
patient  will  cons^t.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  relief  can  be  given  by  me  free 
cutting  away  of  the  ulcerated  tissue.  It 
seems  as  though  the  rough  treatment  pro- 
duces less  pam  than  the  rodent  inflam- 
mation. 

In  some  cases  which  were  cut  freely  at 
once  and  without  any  anesthesia,  locid  or 
general,  the  patient  has  ezpTesaed  great 
satisfaction  within  fifteen  minutes;  and 
ordinarily  not  over  two  cuttings  have 
been  required  to  produce  general  granu- 
lation of  the  alveolus. 

In  the  second  class  of  cases  of  dry 
socket,  the  bone  is  bare,  hard,  and  in- 
sensitive to  touch,  whidi  indicates  the 
superficial  death  of  the  cellular  elements. 
The  case  is  th^  one  not  of  superficial 
but  deep  ulceration,  with  superficial  bone 
necrosis.  It  is  a  later  stage  which  is  often 
present  several  days  or  a  week  after  ex- 
traction. There  is  considerable  reflex 
pain,  but  it  may  not  be  so  intense  as  in 
the  previous  class  of  cases. 

The  necrotic  area  should  be  removed, 
which  is  best  done  with  a  surgical  bur, 
either  round  or  bud-shaped.  The  part 
affected  and  the  mouth  having  been  ster- 
ilized, and  the  hands  and  instruments 
having  been  rendered  aseptic,  nitrous 
ozid  or  Bonmoform  may  be  administered 
and  the  bone  be  freely  cat  to  a  depth 
sufiGcient  to  expose  the  more  cancellated 
structure,  which  contains  soft  structure 
more  readily  capable  of  granulation. 
The  alveolus  is  washed  out  to  free  it  of 
debris,  and  Uie  blood  is  allowed  to  clot 
as  though  an  ordinary  extraction  had 
been  done. 

While  this  is  without  doubt  a  more 
radical  and  rapid  method,  the  writer  has 
frequently  done  the  work  under  cocain 
anesthesia,  and  sometimes  without  an- 
esthesia. 

In  the  latter  method  the  idea  is  to  bur 
until  the  patient  notes  sensation,  which 
indicates  that  a  vital  spot  has  been 
reached ;  a  new  spot  is  then  touched.  In 
any  case,  drilling  into  the  antrum  or 
into  the  inferior  dental  canal  is  to  be 
avoided.   It  is,  however,  rather  the  lat- 
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eral  walla  f^an  the  apical  ^rtion  of 
alTeolns  that  are  uanallj  uiTolved,  and 
here  caution  is  aometinuB  required  not 
to  scrape  away  the  perloenwatiim  of  the 
adjoining  tooth  at  we  cerrix  if  vital,  as 
at  this  point  the  bone  may  be  absent. 

The  application  of  strong  nitric  acid 
to  the  dead  bone  will  cause  its  solution, 
and  sometimes  will  serve  instead  of  the 
simple  operation  when  the  dread  of  tiie 
patient  is  bard  to  overoome. 

The  neglect  of  these  cases  of  diy  socket 
may  lead  to  more  inTohed  cases  of  caries 
and  necrosis  of  bone,  necessitating  sur- 
gical operations  under  general  anesthesia, 
or  to  such  a  degree  of  osteomyelitis  that 
a  general  infection  may  result.  The 
writer  has  treated  so  many  cases,  seen 
early,  by  aimple  curettage,  that  he  feels 
littie  anxiety  if  they  are  due  to  ctnn- 
plete  ^traction,  provided  they  are  seen 
reasonably  early. 

A  recent  case  which  caused  some 
trouble  may,  perhaps,  be  described  with 
benefit: 

A  young  man  had  a  brokra-down  lower 
right  thirid  molar,  which  neoeaeitated 
extraction  in  two  portions.  The  case 
was  referred  to  a  professional  extractor, 
who  removed  the  mesial  root  entire,  but 
broke  off  the  distal  root,  leaving  the 
apical  half  or  third  in  place.  Excruciat- 
ing pain  raited,  which  the  patient  bore 
for  several  dajv  until  almost  exhausted, 
because  he  supposed  nothing  could  be 
done.  The  entire  mesial  socket  was  bare 
and  the  bony  septum  expc^ed  upon  its 
oral  aspect.  The  margins  of  the  alveolar 
bone  were  exposed,  and  the  gum  margins 
were  highly  inflamed,  but  there  was  no 
facial  BwelUng  of  moment,  which  fact  ex- 
cluded an  apical  abscess  upon  the  distal 
root. 

At  the  first  visit  after  the  condition 
was  established  no  relief  could  be  ob- 
tained from  orthoform,  and  the  acetate 
of  morphin  and  eugenol  mixture  was 
tried  with  satisfaction.  This  was  re- 
peated for  a  couple  of  days.  Quinin  and 
salol  three  times  a  day,  together  with  a 
mastic  and  aloes  pill  at  night,  toned  the 
patient  up,  and  he  was  directed  to  use 
hydrogen  dioxid  freely  with  a  glyco- 
thymolin  dropper.    After  twenty-four 


hours  of  this  treataient,  curettage  was  at- 
tempted without  an  anesthetic.  About 
five  cnretmenta  were  made  on  alternate 
days  for  about  ten  days.  Wherever  a 
bare  spot  remained  it  was  touched  up 
with  tiie  bur.  Bach  time  a  clot  was  al- 
lowed to  form,  but  tiie  antiseptic  wash- 
ings were  continued.  The  mesial  and 
apical  side  of  the  mesial  socket  granu- 
lated first,  the  granulation  giadiiaJly  ex- 
tending up  the  distal  aide  of  the  mesial 
socket  and  growing  in  from  the  buccal 
and  lingual  sides  over  the  septum.  At 
the  present  time  the  patient  is  comfort- 
able and  recovering  the  weight  which  he 
lost.  The  distal  root  atill  remains  with 
a  sinus  over  it  aw^ting  ^trusion. 

It  would  have  perhaps  been  better  to 
have  proceeded  surgically  with  a  case  oi 
this  sort,  and  in  w  course  of  such  an 
operation  the  root  woidd  have  been  re- 
moved. The  patient,  however,  had  been 
through  such  a  severe  experience  and  had 
in  addition  bu(^  a  dread  of  anesthesia 
and  operations,  that  he  begged  for  some 
less  radical  measure. 

When  it  is  coneddered  that  this  alveo- 
lus was  widely  open  and  bare  to  a  point 
in  proximity  to  -Qie  inferior  dental  canal, 
the  case  was  cured  by  treatment  which 
deserves  some  consideration. 

In  another  case  of  extraction  of  a 
lower  third  molar  for  pTilpitia,  the  con- 
sideration of  septic  perioementitiB  as  a 
factor  may  be  exdu^d. 

The  patient  bore  the  reflex  pain  for 
ten  days  before  consultation.  The  alveo- 
lar bone  was  entirely  insensitive,  and 
eight  curetments  were  necessary  before 
granulation  was  safely  under  way.  This 
case  came  the  nearest  of  any  to  being  a 
failure  under  this  treatment  in  my  hands. 
Not  until  the  bone  was  cut  almost  to  the 
inferior  dental  canal  could  granulati(m 
be  induced  in  the  apical  portion  of  the 
alveolus,  but  just  as  I  b^an  to  despair 
lest  surgery  under  general  anesthesia 
would  be  necessary,  the  granulation 
started  in  that  location,  and  progressed 
to  a  complete  cure. 

It  is  not  contended  that  this  method 
is  as  valuable  scientifically  as  immediate 
complete  surgical  treatment,  but  it  is 
often  more  satisfactory,  and  keeps  the 
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patioit  n^on  his  feet  and  able  to  attend 
to  his  duties.  The  point  of  ralne  in  this 
treatment  is  that  an  aseptic  clot  over  tis- 
sue capable  of  gmnilation  is  the  best  oc- 
cupant for  the  alveolus  after  extraction. 
Qranulations  alone,  when  filling  up  an 
alveolus,  usually  leave  an  area  of  depres- 
sion at  the  summit  of  the  alveolu  ridge 
Thich  collects  food,  to  the  aunoyanoe  of 
the  patient 

While  antral  openings  are  not  usaally 
sequels  to  extraction,  it  has  happened 
that  teeth  have  been  pushed  into  the 
antrum.  In  such  a  case  the  tooth  must 
be  removed,  or  neuralgia  or  antral  em- 
pyema or  both  will  probably  result.  In 
several  eases  openings  into  the  antrum 
have  been  coexistent  vith  abscessed  teeth 
or  roots.  Such  cases  demand  extraction 
of  the  teeth  and  a  thorough  surgical  re- 
moval of  all  dead  bone,  with  antiseptic 
lavage  or  packing  of  the  antrum,  when 
usually  the  floor  of  the  antrum  will  heal 
over,  especially  if  a  small  partial  plate  is 
made  to  prevent  food  horn  enterii^f. 
Some  slight  irritation  of  the  opening  may 
be  necessary  in  some  cases. 

This  paper  would  hardly  be  complete 
without  some  reference  to  the  question  of 
extraction  during  the  second  stage  of 
apical  abscess,  or  that  stage  in  which 


the  pus  is  dissolving  the  bone.  It  has 
been  held  that  in  such  a  case  it  is  bet- 
ter to  await  the  dischai^  of  the  abscess 
before  extraction,  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  secondary  swelling  may  occur.  Now., 
while  the  possibility  of  this  is  not  to  be 
denied,  the  vast  majority  of  cases  are 
cured  by  extraction,  and  if  such  a  result 
be  feared,  a  bit  of  antiseptic  gauze  may  be 
packed  into  the  alveolus  to  form  a  drain- 
age canal,  after  thorough  sterilisation 
with  hydrogen  dioxid  has  been  per- 
formed. This  must  be  changed  every 
day,  at  least  as  long  as  it  may  be  desir- 
able to  keep  the  alveolus  open,  and  mean- 
while rigid  antisepsis  of  the  mouth  must 
be  insisted  upon.  When  it  is  noted  that 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  subsid- 
ing, the  gauze  should  be  removed  and  a 
clot  induced.  If  secondary  symptoms 
should  arise  after  a  clot  has  filled  the 
alveolus,  and  access  to  the  apex  of  the 
alveolus  should  be  essential,  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  sweep  the  clot  from  the 
alveolus  with  a  bistoury,  after  whic^  tiie 
antiseptic  treatment  may  be  adminis- 
tered. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  pneumonia 
may  follow  extractions  in  such  but 
the  writer  cannot  recall  any  such  expe- 
rience in  his  practice. 


SOME  IMPORTANT  TBUTHS  REOABBIKO  ORTHODONTIA. 


(Bead  More  tlM  Kortheaitern  Dental  Assodatiim,  at  Its  annual  mectiBCb  Hartford,  OoniL, 

Octctbnr  21.  1908.) 


DEPAETING  from  the  usual  custom 
of  the  orthodontist,  I  shall  attempt 
to  treat  this  subject  without  the  aid 
of  illustrations.  This  is  not  because  I 
disbelieve  in  their  value;  in  fact,  I  share 
witii  my  audience  the  opinioai  that  there 
are  few  better  methods  of  education  and 
DO  more  vivid  means  of  imparting  an 
idea,  of  creating  a  sentiment,  or  of  illus- 


trating a  truth  than  those  offered  by  the 
use  of  pictures.  We  have  only  to  look 
through  our  art  galleries  to  be  convinced 
of  tiiis,  because  l£e  greatest  events  in  his- 
tory, in  science,  and  literature  have  been 
made  to  live  and  to  reflect  through  all 
ages  the  events  which  tiiese  galleries  were 
created  to  illumine. 
Although  realizing,  then,  tiie  value  of 
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pictorial  teaching,  I  am  making  this 
partuie  for  a  very  earnest  reason.  I  have 

Bome  things  to  say  which,  although  they 
may  be  somewhat  crude  in  form  and 
lacking  in  literary  finish,  are  neTcrthe- 
less  intended  to  convey  deep  and  impor- 
tant truths — not  meaning  by  this  that 
they  are  important  to  ns  alone,  but  that 
thc^  are  of  greater  impraiance  to  fhe 
many  thousands  of  children  who  today 
are  about  to  experience  serious  malforma- 
tions of  the  jaws  and  teeth. 

The  great  principle  of  prime  impor- 
tance that  I  would  desire  first  to  impress 
is  the  principle  of  prevMiion.  We  con- 
tinually talk  of  treatment,  and  frequently 
show  cases,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  in  order  to  be  of  the  greatest  good 
and  to  impart  to  our  education  the  great- 
est value,  we  must  reach  down  deep,  even 
to  the  roots  of  the  matter,  so  that  each 
one  of  us  may  fit  himself  to  assert  his 
influence  in  our  combined  efforts  toward 
overcoming  in  their  inception  those  diffi- 
culties which  are  so  obstinate  when  al- 
lowed to  develop. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men  who 
should  be  most  interested  in  child  life 
and  infantile  development;  these  are  the 
physician  and  the  dentist.  It  seems  to 
me  that  these  men  above  all  others  should 
make  themselv^  proficient,  by  obaerva- 
tion,  in  detecting  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce these  disastrous  and  difficult  condi- 
tions in  children.  This  work  is  the  work 
of  education — first  of  ourselves,  then  the 
people,  who  must  be  taught  how  best 
to  rear  their  children. 

All  that  has  just  been  said  relates  to 
prevention ;  now  I  wish  to  draw  attration 
more  closely  to  its  significance.  To  pre- 
vent calamity,  to  prevent  sickness  and 
deformity — ^in  other  words,  to  prevent  the 
evil  tendencies  in  man's  development  and 
to  substitute  healthy  and  good  tenden- 
cies— is  one  of  the  worthiest  objects  of 
life,  while  to  be  blind  to  this  fact  means 
the  loss  of  one  of  life's  greatest  oppor- 
tunities ;  for  have  we  not  learned  by  bit- 
ter experience  that  when  calamity  comes 
to  us  it  cannot  then  be  averted,  that  when 
sickness  comes  it  cannot  always  be  cured  ? 
Why  have  we  so  frequently  in  our  prac- 
tice lost  sight  of  this  fact  ?  Is  it  simply 


because  we  have  been  so  overwhelined  by 
our  work  of  repair  and  by  the  curing 
of  disease  that,  as  a  profession,  we  have 
had  little  time  or  energy  left  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  and  to  set  in  motion 
thoBe  other  forces  which  are  calculated 
to  prevent  disease?  Fortunately  we  are 
now  beginning  to  realize  this,  and  many 
sucoessnd  ^orts  have  heen  made,  not 
alone  by  the  medical  but  by  the  dental 
profession  as  well,  toward  the  prevention 
of  sickness  and  the  arrest  of  decay,  as  the 
good  work  which  is  being  done  in  the  ef- 
fort to  check  tuberculosis  fully  testifies. 
It  seems  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for 
t&ming  the  attention  of  the  profession 
not  alone  to  tiie  early  treatment  of  mal- 
occlusion, but  to  the  necessity  and  possi- 
bility of  prevention.  The  time  will 
surely  come  when  a  case  of  excessive  mal- 
occlusion in  a  family  whose  children  have 
been  sent  regularly  to  an  intelligent  den- 
tist will  be  a  rarity;  yet  today  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  find  the  most  astonish- 
ing conditions  of  malocclusion  develop- 
ing among  all  classes  of  people.  There 
are  literally  thousands  of  children  who 
are  just  on  the  borderland  of  conditions 
which,  if  not  corrected  or  prevented,  will 
surely  assume  serious  dimensions. 

Our  most  curious  if  not  our  greatest 
blunder  regarding  malocclusion  has  been 
the  almost  universal  habit  of  telling  our 
patients  to  wait  until  the  teeth  have 
all  erupted.  I  understand  that  even 
today,  after  so  much  has  been  written 
and  spoken  on  this  subject,  there  are 
men  who  are  willing  to  still  give  the 
same  advice  to  the  anxious  parent  when 
they  are  consulted  regarding  a  child's 
teeth.  A  little  reflection,  a  little  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  dentist  should  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  him  to  give  such 
advice,  and  a  little  intelligence  and  a 
little  education  on  the  part  of  the  parent  I 
should  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  ! 
receive  it.  For,  in  looking  squarely  at 
this  matter,  it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  the 
real  cause,  the  factor  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  etiology  of  malocclusion 
of  the  teeth,  is  retarded  development  of 
the  facial  bones.  It  follows,  then,  in 
logical  sequence,  that  the  first  thing  for 
us  to  ascertain  is  the  cause  of  this  lack 
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of  development,  whether  it  is  a  lack  of 
nutrition  or  a  lack  of  use,  or  both  in 
combination.  It  is  seen  clearly  enong^ 
vhere  onr  immediate  duty  lies,  bat  to 
really  hit  the  mark  in  our  efEorta  to  pre- 
vent malocclusion  we  must  learn  to  look 
back  even  before  the  birth  of  the  child. 
There  is  not  the  elightest  doubt  that  there 
are  many  prenatal  causes  which  must  be 
guarded  against ;  but  as  to  how  and  when 
this  should  be  done  we  are  not  yet  sore. 

If  it  is  possible  for  a  nervous  impulse, 
or  whatever  else  it  may  be  termed,  at  a 
very  early  period  after  conception,  to  ar- 
rest the  development  of  the  facial  bones 
sufficiently  to  cause  cleft  palate,  is  it  not 
also  possible  that  other  prenatal  influ- 
ences at  other  periods  may  result  in  ar- 
rested development  of  the  facial  bones  of 
the  unborn  ^ild?  Taking  this  idea  as 
our  primary  one,  the  physician  and  the 
dentist  must  begin  their  observations  and 
gradually  build  up  their  knowledge  so 
that  in  time  it  will  become  accurate  and 
scientific — to  such  a  degree  lAi&t  by  the 
careful  education  of  the  mother  and  by 
the  systematic  building-up  of  her  phys- 
ical condition  such  results  will  become 
more  uncommon.  Today  we  have  at  onr 
command  practical  methods  that  can  be 
employed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  child's 
life,  methods  that  we  already  know  to  be 
needed,  methods  which  we  are  convinced 
will  give  results. 

It  is  a  well-known  and  undisputed  fact 
that  the  lack  of  use  in  any  organ  means 
retarded  growth.  This  applies  to  the 
mouth,  the  teeth,  the  jaws,  as  well  aa 
to  any  other  part  of  the  human  body. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we  insist 
that  the  infant  in  its  effort  to  obtain 
its  food  must  be  forced  to  work  for  it 
sufficiently  hard  to  stimulate  a  healthy 
blood  supply  in  the  facial  bones  and  mus- 
cles, and  as  time  goes  on  and  the  child 
arrives  at  that  stage  where  solid  foods 
must  be  administered,  we  must  learn  to 
discourage  the  method  of  feeding  chil- 
dren with  soft  food,  and  nourish  them  in 
such  a  way  that  natural  stimulation  will 
not  be  lost.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  must  feed  our  infants  on  brittle  and 
unyielding  crackers,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  witii  the  very  young  such  food 


constitutes  a  positive  danger,  having 
known  a  friend  to  sufFer  the  loss  of  his 
three-year-old  child  from  the  use  of  this 
kind  of  food.  It  seems  more  sensible  to 
allow  the  child  to  take  tough  foods,  such 
as  the  crust  of  bread,  requiring  an  effort 
to  pull  them  apart,  rather  than  the  kind 
of  food  which  snaps  and  breaks  and  falls 
to  pieces  on  being  crushed.  Again,  the 
constant  and  intelligent  care  of  the 
child's  deciduous  teeth  must  be  seriously 
considered  by  every  practitioner.  No  den- 
tist should  allow  himself  to  sacrifice  any 
one  of  the  deciduous  teeth  without  main- 
taining the  space  which  it  occupied  by  a 
safe  and  delicate  appliance. 

In  his  observations  of  the  children's 
very  early  stage  of  grovrth,  regarding  the 
danger  of  matocclnsion,  tiw  intelligent 
dentist  must  be  ever  on  the  watch  as  to 
habit,  since  children  are  so  addicted  to 
habits  of  various  kinds  that  these  become 
filed  before  the  parent  or  the  dentist 
becomes  aware  of  them,  ugly  and  unyield- 
ing deformities  sometimes  rraulting.  The 
breaking  of  these  habits  requires  skill  and 
forethought,  and  no  one  unable  or  un- 
willing to  give  these  habits  serious  con- 
sideration is  worthy  to  be  the  guardian 
of  the  mouths  of  little  children.  The  ra- 
tional treatment  of  habit  does  not  consist 
in  the  application  of  force,  or  of  any- 
thing that  will  humiliate  the  child,  but 
goes  directly  to  the  root,  to  the  seat  of 
habit,  the  mind.  Our  first  step  in 
breaking  a  child's  habit  is  to  gain  its 
confidence  and  respect,  and  then  to  ex- 
plain to  him  the  serious  nature  of  the 
habit,  the  evil  consequences  that  result 
if  it  Is  persisted  in,  the  impossibility  of 
curing  the  deformity  unless  it  is  aban- 
doned ;  in  a  word,  by  care  and  tact  and 
teaching  we  create  a  desire  in  the  child's 
mind  to  get  rid  of  that  which  is  harming 
him,  and  then  stimulate  this  desire  untu 
it  becomes  8o_  strong  that  the  will  is 
brought  forcibly  into  play  and  the  habit 
is  consequently  abandoned.  I  have  used 
successfully  this  method  in  a  number  of 
cases  in  which  nothing  else  seemed  to 
be  effective.  We  too  often  forget  that 
the  child  can  think  and  reason  sometimes 
as  well  as  a  grown  person,  but  we  must 
take  the  initiative  and  direct  his  mind. 
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forever  abandoning  thoee  senaeleas  oom- 
mandfl  which  are  repeated  so  often  that 
tiie  child  soon  r^arda  tbem  lightly. 

Should  yon,  by  aome  unfortunate 
chance,  have  a  case  among  your  child 
patients  -Oiat  has  developed  into  a  state 
of  maloccluBion,  it  is  pn^r  to  begin  the 
treatment  immediately.  If  the  adenoids 
have  been  removed  and  the  mouth- 
breathing  has  heea  corrected,  if  the  foods 
have  snfficieDt  toughness  to  cause  a  rar 
tional  amount  of  stimulation — in  a  word, 
if  everything  has  been  done  liiat  a 
thoughnul  and  educated  dentist  can 
suggest,  and  still  the  malocclusion  is 
persistent,  it  will  probably  be  noticed 
in  the  ant^or  segments  of  the  upper 
and  lower  uvbes  at  about  the  fourth 
or  fifth  year,  or  in  the  mesial  or  distal 
relation  of  the  two  deciduoaB  arches.  If 
the  former  be  the  case,  that  mild  form  of 
stimulation  which  is  to  caiue  sufficient 
interdental  growth  should  be  applied.  If 
the  second  condition  should  present  itself, 
the  arches  should  be  brought  into  their 
correct  mesio-distal  relation  prior  to  the 
eruption  of  the  first  permanent  molars. 
During  all  this  time  of  early  childhood 
tiie  one  great  thou^t  to  be  kept  in  mind 
is  the  stimulation  of  osseous  develop- 
ment, and  when  stimulation  is  applied 


correctly  and  auffidentl^  it  will  not  be 
long  before  we  ahall  notice  a  marked  de- 
crease in  the  pronounced  cases  of  maloc- 
clusion. 

Begarding  aome  so-called  treatments 
of  mfdocclusion,  it  must  be  admitted  ttiat 
sometimes  it  is  easy  to  criticize  some  of 
the  methods  still  used  for  the  correction 
of  the  condition.  It  is  a  fact  that  upon 
receiving  our  diplomas  we  step  out  into 
the  world  with  the  confidence  that  we  are 
fitted  to  practice  any  brandi  of  the  den- 
tal art,  but,  of  all  of  these  branches,  tiiat  ' 
one  which  we  comprehend  the  least  and 
in  which  our  instruction  is  usually  most 
fragmentary  is  the  subject  of  ortiiodon- 
tia.  Although  by  law  we  are  given  the 
privilege  to  practice  dentistry  in  all  its 
orancnea,  yet  there  is,  I  believe,  a  hi^ier 
law  that  applies  to  every  man,  whatso- 
ever his  calling  may  be,  which  says  that 
we  are  fit  or  imfit  for  this  work  or  that 
But  why  speak  of  this  tmtii?  Simply 
in  order  to  emphasize  what  you  already  | 
believe  and  know,  namely,  that  it  is  | 
wrong  to  try  to  make  oursdves  believe 
that  we  can  accomplish  that  for  which  by 
tonperament  and  training  we  are  unfit 
It  seems  that  in  this  age  of  progress  there 
is  ample  opportunity  for  each  one  to  find 
the  work  for  which  he  is  best  suited. 


60MB  BOBDEBI^AND  FROBIiEHS  OF  MEDICINE  AND  DEN- 
TTSTRT  :  A  PBEIilMIXABT  REPORT. 


By  aBHBT  OLOTBR  l^GWORTHT,  1I.D.,  ]>ab««M,  la. 


(Read  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Dubuque  District  and  Dubuque  Omnty  Dental 
Societfefl,  September  23,  lOOS.) 


fT^E  importance  of  the  mouth  as  a 
I  source  of  disease  to  the  general  sys- 
tem  can  no  longer  be  overlooked. 
Dental  writers  have  devoted  some,  but 
not  sufficient  space  to  this  subject,  while 
the  general  medical  profession  has  only 
just  begun  to  realize  the  necessity  of  care 
in  this  direction.   Dr.  Truman  (^)  has 


aptly  said:  "It  is  for  the  dentist  to  un- 
derstand that  he  is  to  a  large  degree  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  health  of  his 
patient  as  far  as  the  mouth  is  concerned, 
and  he  should  insist  on  prophylactic 
measures  that  will  at  least  reduce  this 
source  of  disease  to  a  minimum.''  Al- 
though a  specialist  I  am  free  to  oon- 
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fees  that  I  am  but  begiimmg  to  leam 
faoir  to  examine  the  month  in  all  ite 
particnlars.  We  have  surely  held  the 
examination  of  the  teeth  as  of  too  little 
importance.  At  present  one  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  a  far  better  prognosis 
might  be  made  in  most  instaoMt  if 
phuis  for  treatment  included  the  ezami- 
natian  and  ttie  restoration  of  the  teeth 
as  well  as  the  nose  and  throat  to  a  normal 
condition.  As  there  is  little  available 
literature  on  this  phase  of  dentistry  and 
medicine  which  really  covers  the  ground, 
the  field  may  roughly  be  classified  or 
rather  presented  as  follows: 

(1)  Bisumi  of  actual  clinical  cases 
beudng  on  otalgia  dentalis,  rheumatism, 
cervical  adenitis,  bronchial  asthma,  ad- 
enoids and  enlarged  tonsils,  trifacial 
neuralgia,  etc. 

(2)  The  mouth  in  its  relation  to  stom- 
ach, intestinal,  and  other  general  diseases. 

(3)  Influence  of  impenFect  nasal  res- 
piration on  the  oral  cavitf. 

(4)  Faulty  eruption  of  the  teeth  as  a 
cause  of  nasal  deformity,  particularly 
nasal  spurs  and  deviations  of  the  septum. 

(I.)  Clznioal  Casbb. 

Caae  I.  E.  A.,  female,  age  twenfy-three. 
Diagnoaii:  Otalgia  dentalis.  History:  No 
previons  ear  trouble  nntil  fin  months  ago, 
when  she  was  said  to  have  experienced  a 
sudden  pain  in  the  right  ear  followed  hy  a 
discharge  lasting  three  days.  Mastoid  b<me 
Bli^tly  tender  at  that  time  (  T)  Has  suffered 
from  intermittent  attacks  of  pain  in  the  right 
ear  ever  since.  Has  never  had  diilla,  fever, 
or  TOmiting,  and  ie  unable  to  assign  any  cause 
for  trouble.  Present  illness :  Pain  in  the  right 
ear  for  three  weeks;  no  discharge,  no  chills, 
fever,  or  vomiting.  Says  that  she  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  earache;  has  also  c<mi- 
plained  of  pain  in  and  about  the  throat,  to- 
gether with  slight  soreness.  Case  referred  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Walker  of  Dubuque,  la.  Examina- 
tion: Both  ears  normal.  Hearing  test  nor- 
maL  Nose  and  throat  negative.  Examina- 
tion of  the  teeth  disclosed  upper  right  cari- 
ous first  and  second  molars. 

Patient  referred  to  a  competent  dentist  for 
treatment. 

This  type  of  case  is  frequently  seen  by 
the  specUIist.  The  patient  gave  a  his- 
tory of  ear  trouble,  but  I  felt  sure  that 


her  statements  in  regard  to  this  point 

could  not  be  relied  upon.  The  earache 
was  reflex,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  teeth. 
The  slight  throat  soreness  and  pain 
throughout  the  pharynx  were  also  reflex 
in  origin.  Not  infrequently  wandering 
pains  throughout  the  pharynx  may  be 
due  to  elterra  conditions  of  the  teeth  or 
gums.  When  told  that  the  earache  was 
due  to  the  teeth  the  patient  exprmsed 
disbelief,  and  was  only  convinced  when 
the  treatment  of  the  teeth  resulted  in  a 
cure.  Otalgia  or  earache  may  possibly 
be  classified  as  a  neurosis  of  the  sound- 
conducting  apparatus.  The  pain  is  caused 
by  affection  of  the  sensory  nerves  supply- 
ing the  ear.  It  may  occur  from  a  number 
of  causes,  such  as  a  localized  ear  disease, 
part  of  a  trigeminal  or  cervico-occipital 
neuralgia,  or  may  radiate  from  ulcers  or 
newgrowtiiB  of  the  larynx,  naso-j>harynx, 
and  even  from  caries  of  the  cranial  bones. 
The  differential  diagnosis  between  otalgia 
and  actual  infiammatoxy  pains  can  only 
be  made  by  inspection  ana  by  noting  the 
absence  of  inflammatory  phenomena. 

Case  II.  M.  W.,  female,  aged  twenty-one. 
Diagnosis:  Otalgia  dentalis.  Past  history: 
Has  been  in  poor  health  for  some  three  years, 
under  the  care  of  her  family  physician.  Dr. 
Wieland  of  Dubuque,  la.  Present  illness: 
Fain  in  the  right  ear  for  six  months,  worse 
last  two  weeks.  History  of  dental  work  on 
upper  right  molars  two  years  ago  by  the 
family  dentist,  Dr.  J.  A.  Meshinger.  Pain 
in  the  ear  sometimes'  so  violent  during  the 
night  as  to  prevent  rest.  Unable  to  assign 
cause  for  earache.  No  loss  of  hearing.  No 
tinnitus  or  ear  noise.  Exposure  of  the  side 
of  the  face  to  a  cold  blast  of  air  will  start  a 
pain  in  front  of  the  right  ear.  Examination: 
Both  ears  normal.    Hearing  test  normal. 

Referred  to  her  dentist  for  examination  of 
the  teeth. 

My  own  examination  of  the  teeth  did 
not  reveal  suflicient  pathological  altera- 
tions to  conclude  positively  that  the  teeth 
were  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  cona- 
tion, however,  as  I  viewed  it,  was  due 
directly  to  conditions  in  and  about  the 
teeth  and  not  to  trifacial  neuralgia. 
Certainly,  if  the  trouble  were  dental  in 
origin,  treatment  would  alleviate  the  pain 
and  prove  one's  conclusionB.  If  the  pain, 
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on  the  other  hand,  was  in  some  branch  or 

connection  of  the  trifacial  nerve,  den- 
tal work  must  surely  prove  disappointing. 
The  patient  was  too  young,  it  seemed  to 
me,  to  give  any  serious  thought  to  tri- 
facial neuralgia  as  a  diagnosis.  The  den- 
tist, Br.  Meshinger  of  Dubuque,  la.,  re- 
ported that  after  considerable  search  he 
was  able  to  find  caries  of  one  of  the  upper 
molars  close  to  and  practically  hidden  by 
the  gums.  Proper  attention  to  the  teeth 
established  a  speedy  cure. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  it  may  be 
mentiimed  at  this  point  that  neuralgic 
pains  sometimes  shoot  toward  the  ears 
from  chronically  enlarged  tonsils.  Acute 
tonsillitis  is  another  prolific  source  of  ra- 
diating ear  pain  without  inflammation  of 
the  ear  itself. 

Com  III.  L.  H.,  female,  age  thir^-nine; 
first  seen  in  June  1007.  Diagnosis:  Sore 
throat,  riieimiatie.  History:  Has  complained 
of  sore  throat  and  pain  throughout  the 
pharynx  for  two  weeks.  Ache  increased  at 
night.  Last  two  days  more  severe  on  the  left 
Bide  of  the  throat.  Had  rheumatism  one 
year  ago.  Has  complained  of  slightly  en- 
larged and  tender  glands  in  the  left  side  of 
the  neck.  Examination  of  the  throat  was  n^ 
ative.  The  teeth  were  recently  placed  in  excel- 
lent condition  under  the  personal  care  of  Dr. 
J.  V.  C3onzett  of  Dubuque,  la.  His  report  in- 
dicated that  there  seemed  no  reasons  to  sus- 
pect the  teeth  as  a  local  cause  of  trouble. 

After  further  questioning  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  throat  pain  and  soreness 
was  rheumatic  in  origin,  very  likely  preced- 
ing a  mild  attack  of  articular  rheumatism. 
With  this  in  view,  I  suggested  a  treatment  of 
sodium  salicylate  in  16-grain  doaes,  proper 
diet,  alkalies,  etc.,  and  referred  her  to  her 
family  physician.  Dr.  J.  R.  Guthrie,  also  of 
Duhuque,  la.,  for  general  supervision  and  con- 
firmation of  my  diagnosis. 

One  week  later  the  joints  became  swollen 
and  the  patient  experienced  a  moderate  at- 
tack of  articular  rheumatism.  Last  week 
she  again  came  to  me  complaining  of  pain  in 
the  left  ear,  which  she  had  noted  for  about 
six  weeks.  Examination  showed  a  chronic 
middle-ear  catarrh  with  slight  reduction  in 
hearing  power.  Other  than  the  above,  the 
drum  was  normal.  Knowing  her  history  and 
having  been  assured  by  Dr.  Conzett  that  her 
teeth  vrcTC  in  excellent  condition,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  attack  of  ear  pain 
was  also  rheumatic  in  diaracter. 


A  few  cases  of  neuralgia  of  the  throat 

have  been  reported,  whidi  of  course  must 
be  differentiated  from  rheumatism,  mus- 
cular or  articular.  Anemia  and  chlorosis 
are  also  commonly  given  as  the  cause  ot 
throat  neuralgias. 

Cate  IV.  K.  C,  female,  ag^  seventeen. 
Diagnosis :  Impacted  ear-wax,  otalgia  den- 
talis.  Past  history:  No  previous  ear  trouble. 
No  history  of  head  cold.  Has  complained  of 
increasing  pain  in  the  right  ear  tor  two  days. 
No  discharge.  Mastoid  bone  not  tender.  Ex- 
amination showed  tiie  canal  of  tiie  ear  filled 
with  wax  and  probably  pressing  on  the  drum 
membrane.  Wax  removed  and  drum  found 
normal.  Hearing  test  normal.  One  lower 
molar  carious. 

My  first  impression  was  that  l^e  wax 
might  have  caused  snffici^t  pressure 
upon  the  drum  membrane  to  result  in 
local  pain.  The  other  possibility  was 
that  the  teeth  were  causing  the  trouble  as 
per  a  reflex  otalgia.  Determined  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  trouble  if  possible. 
I  requested  the  patient  to  refrain  from 
consulting  a  dentist  for  a  few  days  and 
to  note  whether  the  pdn  ceased  sponta- 
neously after  the  removal  of  the  wax  plug. 
If  not,  t^e  oonclusion  must  be  self-evi- 
dent that  the  pain  was  purely  reflex  in 
origin.  The  patient  unfortunately  was 
lost  sight  of,  as  she  did  not  return  to  the 
office. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  cases  in 
which  the  services  of  both  dentist  and 
aurist  may  be  required  to  secure  the 
quickest  and  best  results  for  the  patient. 
With  more  frequent  consultations  be- 
tween the  dentist  and  specialist,  cases 
which  now  drag  along  for  months  on 
expectant  treatment  will  obtain  relief 
in  two  or  three  visits. 

Case  V.  A.  H.,  girl,  eight  years  of  age. 
Diagnosis:  Right  cervical  adenitis,  adenoids, 
carious  teeth.  Examination :  Child  poorly 
developed  and  nourished.  Moderate  swelling 
of  the  glands  of  the  neck.  Adenoid  precmt 
in  the  vault  of  the  phamyx.  Fetid  odor  to 
the  breath.  Extensive  dental  caries  every- 
where, especially  of  the  molars.  Treatment: 
Bemoval  of  the  adenoid.  Syrup  of  iodid  of 
iron,  five  minima  four  times  dafly. 

Referred  to  dentist  for  necessary  treat- 
ment. 
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Since  the  lymphatic  system  b^ins  in 
the  microscopic  crevices  between  the  cells 
of  almost  all  tissue,  they  become,  the  re- 
ceptacles for  infection  as  Tell  as  for  the 
normal  fluids  vhich  exude  from  adjacent 
bloodvessels  and  tissues.  The  course  of 
the  fluid  always  being  from  the  periphery 
toward  the  center,  it  readily  follows  that 
infected  material  may  be  literally  "sucked 
np"  and  carried  internally.  For  this  rea- 
son the  lymphatic  system  has  been  latiier 
well  named  the  "absorbent*  system.  The 
deep  cervical  nodes  lying  alon^  the  course 
of  the  internal  jugular  vem  actually 
receive  at  times  alinoBt  the  entire  lymph 
from  the  head  and  neck;  hence  a  filthy 
condition  of  the  mouth  and  throat  causes 
ready  infection  of  tissues  and  organs  else- 
where. 

Com  VI.  E.  O.,  boy,  age  nine.  Diagnoslfl: 
Adenoida  and  enlarged  tonsilit  stomaUtiB, 
earicnu  teetb,  anemia.  Patient  poorly  de- 
veloped and  nonriahed.  Bestleu  at  night,  ir- 
ritable, wandering  pains  about  the  head; 
backward  at  aehool,  mouth-breathing,  fre- 
quent attacks  of  sore  mouth.  Examination: 
Both  tonsils  enlarged,  adenoida  present  in 
the  vault  of  the  pharynx.  Uouth  foul.  Onma 
inflamed  and  sore,  with  a  few  superficial  ul- 
cerations. Tbeth  decayed  to  a  marked  dq^. 
Putrid  food  material  lodged  between  the  teeth 
and  along  the  edge  of  the  gums.  Treatment; 
Bemoml  of  the  adenoida  and  enlarged  tonsils. 
Mouth-wash  of  DobdI'a  solution  one-half 
strength. 

Beferred  to  competent  dentist  for  treat- 
ment. 

The  importance  of  the  Ijonphatlc  com- 
munications with  the  mouth,  teeth, 
tonsils,  adenoids,  and  throat  in  general 
is  often  overlooked.  Roughly  stated,  the 
dental  glands  drain  into  the  anterior  cer- 
vical group  of  lymph  glands,  the  tonsils 
into  the  anterior  group  alone,  while 
adenoids  may  contaminate  either  the 
anterior  or  posterior  chains.  Clinically, 
therefore,  as  was  pointed  out  in  case  V, 
infection  along  any  of  these  routes  may 
be  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  To  be 
even  more  specific,  let  us  take  an  infec- 
tion of  the  tonsil  and  trace  its  source. 
The  tonsillar  lymphatic  vessels  draining 
into  the  deep  cervical  chains  beneath  the 
stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle  finally  reach 


the  thoracic  duct,  which  in  turn  empties 
directly  into  the  general  venous  system, 
carrying  infection  to  more  remote  parts 
and  recnicing  the  general  body  resistance 
toward  disease. 

Oiue  VII.  Boy,  age  ten.  Diagncsia:  Left 
chronic  adenitis,  gingivitis,  carious  teeth. 
History;  Chronically  enlarged  glands  on  both 
sides  of  the  neck  for  about  eighteen  months; 
degree  of  swelling  not  great — much  less  than 
one  finds  in  acute  adenitis  and  less  than  in 
the  tuberculous  form.  No  constitutional 
symptoms.  No  tendency  to  suppuration.  The 
glands  have  increased  slightly  from  time  to 
time,  remaining  stationary  for  a  time  and 
sometimes  subsiding.  In  tixe  last  three  weeks 
the  glands  have  increased  in  size  and  they 
are  slightly  tender.  Examination:  Many 
carious  teeth,  broken-down  roots,  and  a 
few  dental  abscesses  about  the  roots  from 
which  pus  can  be  expressed.  Smear  shows 
principally  streptococci,  staphylococci,  spi- 
rilla, with  unknown  bacilli,  etc. 

The  first  step  in  treatment  must  be  a 
differential  diagnosis  of  tiie  origin  of  the 
adenitis.  Chronic  adenitis  is  differen- 
tiated from  tuberculous  adenitis  by  the 
absence  of  caseation  and  suppuration,  and 
the  presence  of  a  definite  existing  cause 
as  found  in  the  mouth.  Knowing  that  in- 
fectious processes  of  the  nose,  mouth, 
throat,  or  bronchi  frequently  cause  acute 
swelling  of  the  lymph  nodes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood which  subsides  when  the  cause  is 
removed,  I  felt  sure  that  with  careful  oral 
asepsis  and  appropriate  treatment  of  the 
teeth  the  condition  would  clear  up.  The 
treatment  prescribed  was  as  follows: 
Flaxseed  poultices  to  the  neck  frequently, 
cod-liver  oil,  and  syrup  of  iodid  of  iron, 
20  drops  three  times  daily. 

I  am  constantly  finding  that  the  pro- 
lific causes  of  many  of  these  cases  of 
simple  chronic  adenitis  of  infancy  and 
childhood  can  be  found  in  the  mouth  or 
throat  from  such  causes  as  decayed  teeth, 
enlarged  tonsils,  adenoid  vegetations,  etc. 
As  so  well  expressed  by  Holt:  (')  "Ca- 
tarrhal conditions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, associated  with  foul  mouth,  are 
important  in  relation  to  all  acute  infec- 
tious diseases  which  affect  these  mucous 
membranes." 
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O<H0  VIII.  B.  O.,  bc^,  ag«  ten.  Hiatory: 
For  tome  monttu  ehild  haa  had  attadca  of 
bronchial  aafhnia,  emuistiag  of  bna^  cough, 
difficulty  in  breathing,  o«!a8l(Hial  whoops  j 
these  attacks  have  continued  intennittently. 
Has  never  vomited  after  an  attack.  Attadcs 
rarely  last  over  a  few  hours,  or  possibly  a 
day,  and  are  relieved  somewhat  by  medidne. 
Has  been  under  the  care  sueoessively  of  Drs. 
James  Alderson,  J.  R.  Quthrie,  and  J.  H. 
Schmp,  all  of  whom  were  able  to  give  tem- 
porary relief.  Attacks  number  from  five  to 
six  a  year.  Examination:  Adenoid  In  tiie 
vault,  chronic  granular  pharyngitis,  and 
many  carious  teeth.  Larynx  negative.  Chest 
negative. 

Believing  that  these  attacks,  which  reenn- 
bled  bronchial  asthma  more  than  anything 
else,  were  due  to  one  of  two  causes,  or  pos- 
sibly both,  I  reoommended  prompt  attention 
to  the  teeth  and  at  the  same  thne  removed 
the  adenoids.  The  attacks  have  not  returned. 
I  am  imable  to  say  positively  wbethw  the 
cause  lay  solely  in  the  teeth  or  in  the  prea- 
enoe  of  adenoid  vegetations. 

One  finds  in  dental  and  medical  litera- 
ture a  fer  cases  of  bronchial  aathma,  and 
even  transitory  attacks  of  epilepsy,  due 
to  impacted  molars  and  other  patho- 
logical conditions  snrrounding  the  teeth. 
Neurologists  are  be^nning  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  an  impacted  molar  preasing 
on  a  second  molar,  as  revealed  by  the 
X  ray,  is  capable  of  causing  reflex  irrita- 
tion symptoms  elsewhere.  Upson  (•) 
in  .a  short  paper  on  ''Nerrous  Disorders 
Due  to  the  Teeth,"  points  out  that  "A 
careful  routine  examination  of  the  month 
in  cases  of  obscure  nerroueneu,  of 
anemia,  dyspepsia,  chronic  fever,  sweat- 
ing, and  rapid  heart  action  will  in  many 
cases,  in  the  absence  or  the  presence  of 
lesions  elsewhere,  disclose  irritative  or 
septic  conditions  in  the  mouth."  He 
would  consider  the  teeth  as  viscera,  and 
viscera  much  neglected  by  the  medi- 
cal profession.  Arguing  that  diseases  of 
oth^  viscera,  digestive  and  pelvic,  cause 
depression,  insomnia,  and  a  chain  of 
nervous  symptoms,  the  inference  seems 
warranted  that  the  teeth  in  melanchol- 
iaos,  and  neurasihenics  should  share  the 
honors  of  a  medical  examination  equally 
wil^  the  contents  of  the  chest,  abdomen, 
and  pelvis. 


Com  IZ.  S.  0.,  female,  age  nineteen.  Paat 
history:  No  previous  ear  tnmble.  Haa  al- 
ynjM  enjoyed  good  health.  Present  illneas: 
in  the  left  ear  lor  three  weeks;  no  dis- 
charge. Pain  worse  at  night;  unable  to  sleep 
aa  account  of  it.  Mastoid  tenderness  for  three 
weeks.  Examination  showed  a  few  boils  in 
the  left  external  auditory  canaL  The  boils 
were  incised.  No  middle  ear  or  mastoid 
tronbla  The  pain  etmtinued  after  martod 
improvement  and  healing  of  the  boils  in  the 
canal.  The  conclusion  seemed  reasonable  that 
most  of  the  pain  must  be  reflex  in  origin 
from  some  other  part  of  the  head — as,  for  In- 
stance, the  teeth — or  possibly  might  be  neu- 
ralgia from  some  of  the  nerve  plexuses  in 
the  cervical  r^on.  Fain  so  bad  at  night  as 
to  require  morphin. 

Patient  referred  to  her  dentist.  Dr.  J. 
P.  McParland  of  Dubuque,  la.,  who  has 
kindly  furnished  me  with  tlie  following  re> 
port:  "Second  left  molar  carious;  nerve  ex- 
posed. Nerve  killed  with  arsenic.  Upper 
right  second  bicuspid  carious;  nerve  also 
killed  with  arsenic.  Lower  right  first  molar 
carious.  Four  fillings  inserted.  No  pyorrliea 
alveolaris.    Impacted  third  left  molar." 

Fain  less  after  doital  treatment,  but  still 
sufficient  to  necessitate  the  use  of  asperin 
gr.  V  at  frequent  intervals.  Having  examined 
the  ear  and  carefully  followed  dental  treat- 
ment, I  came  to  the,  conclusion  that  the  re- 
maining pain  throu^tout  Uie  neck  was  from 
a  neuritis  which  could  only  be  relieved  by 
proper  attention. 

This  case  is  interesting,  as  showing  that 
often  a  diagnosis  can  be  made  omj  by 
exclusion.  Piessnie  in  this  case  in  front 
of  the  ear  was  sufficient  during  the 

early  stages  to  start  pain.  Another  fea- 
ture which  had  to  be  considered  for  a 
time  was  hysteria.  Not  infrequently  one 
encounters  hysterical  pain  in  the  ear, 
with  mastoid  tenderness  and  other  cari- 
ous and  puzzling  symptoms. 

Otue  X.  C.  D.,  male,  age  six^-nine.  DSag- 
noria ;  Trifacial  neuralgia.  History :  Se- 
ven neuralgia  in  area  of  distitinitiai  at  tta 
rig^t  superior  maxillary  braneh,  first  anted 
one  jemr  before.  Fain  Is  pafoiyimal,  !■• 
crea^ng  in  severify,  and  liaa  alnedy  began 
to  keep  pntient  confined  to  his  xoom  and  in- 
terfere with  eating.  Fain  started  by  pres- 
sure on  the  side  of  the  faoe  or  nose,  nd  «na 
by  talking.  Gold  air  striking  in  front  at 
the  ear  has  been  snffldent  to  start  tiie  p^na. 
Of  late,  itttemls  of  freedom  from  pain  ham 
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bemnM  fever  In  munbcT.  Handling  tha  mouth 
uid  lipa  ii  mffieiaiit  to  pieelpitate  a  par- 
tajtm.  Firc  numtlis  ago  the  upper  teeth 
were  ertraeted  without  rdlef. 

This  case  is  a  typical  one  of  tic  doa- 
loureui,  frequently  seen  in  elderly  peo- 

Ele.  It  is  an  affection  which  renders  the 
fe  of  the  sufferer  thoroughly  unhappy. 
Not  infrequently  the  pain  in  trifacial 
neuralgia  may  appear  to  originate  in  the 
teeth.  Roughly,  the  symptoms  of  this 
disease  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
Occurrence  usually  in  elderly  people  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  years  of  age.  Eti- 
ology not  often  apparent.  Pain  may 
as  a  simple  neuralgia  almost  any- 
where on  one  side  of  the  face,  jaw,  or 
supraorbital  region,  and  gradually  spread 
into  the  other  sensory  areas  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  Pain  may  be  intermittent  or  al- 
most constant — subject,  however,  to  ter- 
rific exacerbations,  the  so-called  parox- 
ysms, which  last  from  ten  to  thirty  sec- 
onds.  The  paroxysms  are  intense,  and 
snfficient  in  some  instancee  to  wring  forth 
cries  of  agony.  The  majority  of  the 
cases  have  had  their  teeth  extracted  at 
some  time  or  other.  The  paroxysms  are 
prone  to  originate  about  one  comer  of 
the  mouth  and  spread  across  the  face,  and 
into  the  forehead,  eye,  and  temple. 
When  the  first  branch  (ophthalmic)  is 
affected,  the  pain  is  supraorbital,  radiat- 
ing over  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
brow  or  top  of  the  head.  Tender  points 
may  sometimes  be  discovered  on  the  up- 
per lid,  notch,  and  side  of  the  nasal  bone. 
Pain  in  the  second  (superior  maxillary) 
branch  is  generally  located  on  the  cheek, 
side  of  the  nose,  and  in  the  moutii  and 
teeth.  Tender  points  may  occasionally 
be  found  over  the  malar  bone,  infraorbi- 
tal foramen,  gums,  hard  palate,  etc.  In 
neuralgia  of  the  third  (inferior  maxil- 
lary, mandibular)  branch  the  pain  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  lower  jaw,  tongue, 
correspondii^  portions  of  the  face,  and 
in  the  parietal  and  temple  regiims.  Ten- 
der areas  are  often  located  in  the  temple 
and  over  the  inferior  dental  foramen. 
The  diagnosis  in  the  early  stages  may  be 
difficnlt 

[VOL.  u.— 64] 


(II.)  The  Mouth  in  Its  Relation  to 
Stoiiaoh,  Intestinal,  and  Othbb 
Gbnsbal  Disbasbs. 

Ab  expressed  by  Baker  (*),  tiie  fact 
that  "Diseased  teeth  are  a  cause  of  other 
ills  of  the  human  body  has  long  been 
known  to  medical  science,  but  i£a,t  the 
control  of  these  dental  diseases  is  a  de- 
cided advance  in  preventive  medicine  is 
not  generally  recognized."  This  state- 
ment la  true  not  only  of  the  teeth,  but 
must  be  made  to  include  the  nose  and 
throat  as  well.  Thorough  examination 
of  the  mouth,  besides  being  essential  in 
local  oral  disease,  is  of  great  value  in 
the  investigation  of  many  general  dis- 
turbances. For  this  reason  a  proper  study 
of  the  mouth  should  comprise  inspection 
of  ail  structures  such  as  the  teeth,  gums, 
lips,  tongue,  floor  of  the  mouth,  salivary 
glands,  nose,  and  throat.  Until  this  be 
done,  progress,  bacteriological  'or  clinical, 
will  be  necessarily  slow. 

The  remote  ^ects  of  oral  infection 
occur  chiefly  in  two  ways : 

Fiis^  by  dirwt  absorption  of  toxins 
or  bacteria  into  the  circulation  from 
such  processes  as  carious  teeth,  in- 
flamed gums,  stomatitis,  alveolar  abscess, 
and  bone  necrosis;  and  second,  by  infil- 
tration of  food  from  putrid  deposits 
about  the  gums  and  teeth,  mak^g  a 
mind  infection  constantly  pacing  into 
other  cavities,  %.e.  the  throat,  lungs,  stom- 
ach, and  intestines. 

Types  of  the  first  class  of  cases  are 
well  illustrated  in  the  clinical  series  of 
part  I,  and  in  the  systemic  symptoms  of 
fever,  prostration,  headache,  and  general 
malaise. 

The  second  class  is  best  seen  in  the 
relation  of  the  mouth  to  gastro-intestinal 

and  respiratory  diseases  to  be  described. 

Contamination  of  food  is  important  in 
causing  decay  of  food  within  the  body, 
the  poisons  of  which  frequently  cause 
secondary  gastric  catarrah,  various  forms 
of  auto-intoxication,  anemia,  nervous  de- 
bility, and  appendicitis.  A  foul  mouth 
and  decaying  teeth,  particularly  in  chil- 
dren, decidedly  increase  the  chan<%s  of 
catching  snch  contagious  and  infectious 
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diseases  as  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
measles,  and  tuberculosis.  A  clean  month 
will  do  much  to  prevent  tubercle  bacilli 
gaining  a  foothold  in  the  body.  Wads- 
worth  ("*)  remarks:  'Trom  the  hygienic 
standpoint  the  secretions  of  the  mouth 
constitute  the  chief  if  not  the  only  source 
of  respiratory  infections,  and  the  infec- 
tions material  is  transferred  from  one 
person  to  another,  in  some  cases  through 
the  air  as  from  sneezing  or  coughing,  and 
to  an  even  more  serious  extent  by  per- 
sonal contact  or  by  the  vse  in  common 
of  the  various  accessories  of  life."  Cer- 
tainly the  connection  between  carious 
teeth  and  tuberculous  glands  in  the  neck 
as  outlined  in  some  of  the  clinical  cases 
in  part  I  is  direct.  Emerson  ("),  al- 
though having  no  figures  to  prove  his 
assertions,  is  sure  that  "mouth-infec- 
tions involving  the  fauces  and  tonsils  are 
more  common  in  individuals  with  carious 
teeth."  He  suggests  further  that  one 
way  of  checking  respiratory  diseases  will 
be  by  the  prevention  and  correction  of 
dental  diseases,  supplemented  by  the  use 
of  bland  alcholic  solutions  as  mouth- 
washes. 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered  tedi- 
ous, I  wish  to  state  that  practically 
the  only  real  germicide  which  is  effec- 
tual and  yet  not  powerful  enough  to 
destroy  soft  tissues  is  alcohol.  Most 
of  the  preparations  which  can  be  used 
in  the  mouth,  as  far  as  their  germicidal 
qualities  are  concerned,  owe  their  effi- 
ciency to  the  amounts  of  alcohol  which 
they  contain.  The  majority  of  the  prep- 
arations on  the  market  not  containing 
alcohol  are  valuable  as  antiseptics  rather 
than  as  germicides.  All  dentists,  there- 
fore, should  use  quantities  of  pure  alco- 
hol in  disinfecting  their  hands  and  in* 
struments. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  The  fol- 
lowing case,  still  under  observation,  is 
interesting  as  demonstrating  the  relation 
between  a  disease  of  the  month  and 
severe  gastritis : 

Case  I.  Male,  forty-five  years  of  age,  car- 
penter. History  of  persistent  stomach  trou- 
ble for  two  years,  gradually  growing  worse. 
Losing  weight,  anemic.  Unable  to  retain  food 
in  stomach  for  any  length  of  time.   Qave  up 


bis  work  a  few  days  ago  to  place  himself 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Bloeklinger  of 
Dnlrnqoe,  who  called  in  the  aervioes  of  Dr. 
A.  S.  lAeBvoy,  a  dcnUai^  and  mTMlf. 

Without  going  into  detail  I  will  simply 
state  that  the  patient  had  one  of  the  worst 
cases  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris  which  we  had 
seen  for  some  time.  For  two  yeus,  at 
least,  pus  from  the  mouth  had  been 
draining  into  the  stomach,  with  the  na- 
tural rrault  of  a  severe  gastric  infection 
and  general  toxemia.  Appropriate  treat- 
ment shared  in  by  the  physician,  dentist, 
and  myself  has  already  begun  to  result 
in  improvement. 

The  following  case  I  have  taken  from 
Ewald  ("Diseases  of  the  Stomach"). 
Note  that  the  doctor,  a  stomach  special- 
ist, does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  many 
of  these  diseases  to  the  mouth: 

Male,  adult;  ^ieal  mucous  catarrh,  arti- 
ficial upper  plate  never  zemoved  at  night; 
cleansed  about  every  third  da^.  He  plate 
was  covered  with  a  dir^-white  coating  con- 
sisting of  numerauB  tmf^  and  muses  of 
cocci,  while  the  hard  palate  waa  markedly 
reddened  and  dotted  with  small  aphthous 
ulcers.  In  the  slimy  stomach  contents  tiiere 
were  small  brown  streaks  which  consisted  of 
granular  blood  pigment  and  numberless  fungi 
and  yeast-cells.  The  patient's  complaints  were 
relatively  slight,  and  began  only  after  treat- 
ment by  the  dentist.  In  this  case  the  swal- 
lowed bacteria  unquestionably  kept  up  a  con- 
stant state  of  irritation  of  the  gastric  mueoiu 
membrane. 

The  above,  however,  is  not  the  only 
aspect  of  the  subject.  Leading  surgeons 
in  this  country  tell  us  that  the  actual 
danger  of  abdominal  operations  involv- 
ing the  intestines  is  increased  in  every 
case  where  there  is  the  slightest  chance 
of  oral  sepsis,  while  as  eminent  a  medical 
authority  as  Dr.  Osier  writes  that — 
"There  is  not  any  one  single  thing  more 
important  to  the  public  in  the  whole 
range  of  hygiene  than  the  hygiene  of  the 
mouth.  If  I  were  asked  to  say  whether 
more  physicial  deterioration  was  pro- 
duced by  alcohol  or  by  defective  teeth. 
I  should  unhesitatingly  say  defective 
teeth." 

In  concluding  part  II,  it  is  necessary  | 
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to  add  that  while  my  remarks  have  been 
more  or  less  restricted  to  the  relation- 
ship of  the  month  to  the  gastro-intestinal 
and  respiratory  tracts,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  quite  a  large  number  of 
mouth  and  throat  affections  may  be  local 
manifestations  of  a  general  disease — as 
for  instance,  as  grouped  by  Stein  ('), 
laryngeal  tuberculosis  in  pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis, mucous  patehes  in  syphilis, 
perichondritia  of  tiie  larynx  in  t^hoid 
fever,  coryza  in  measles,  angina  in  scarlet 
fever,  paraylsis  of  the  vocal  cords  in 
tabes,  and  pharyngitis  sicca  in  diabetes 
mellitis.  Stein  also  refers  to  the  fact 
that  the  regional  disturbances  create  or 
favor  the  introduction  of  otlier  condi- 
tions— as,  for  instuioe,  a  foreign  body  re- 
sulting in  pneumonia,  rhinitis  sometimes 
resulting  in  erysipelas,  septal  rid^s  in 
aschma,  adenoids  resulting  in  epileptic 
equivalents.  It  has  also  be^  noted  many 
times  that  diseased  tonsils  may  induce 
rheumatism  (*). 

(III.)  Influence  of  Imperfect  Nasal 
Respiration  on  the  Oral  Cavity. 

Although  we  accept  as  a  definition  of 
respiration  "the  union  of  oxygen  with  the 
tissues/'  phyfliology  teaches  us  that  it  is 
as  essential  for  the  inspired  air  to  be 
prepaivd  by  the  nose  as  it  is  for  food  to 
be  prepared  by  the  mouth  before  it  enters 
the  stomach.  Besides  the  minor  function 
of  smell,  the  nose  has  the  veiy  important 
duties  of  (a)  sifting  the  inspired  air  so 
aa  to  render  it  free  from  dust,  bacteria, 
etc.,  (6)  regulating  its  temperature  to 
nearly  that  of  the  body,  (c)  adding  ne- 
cessary moisture  for  its  reception  by  the 
delicate  lung  tissue. 

Dentists  must  recognize,  especially  in 
children,  that  all  respiration  should  be 
nasal,  that  free  nasal  breathing  will  pre- 
vent many  of  the  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory tract,  and  that  oral  breathing  is 
from  necessity  and  not  from  choice. 
Writers  have  well  said  that  ^'The  human 
being  is  the  only  animal  which  becomes 
a  mouth-breather."  As  a  specialist  I 
honestly  believe  that  nearly  every  case  of 
month-breathing  due  to  nasal  obstruction 
csn  be  greatly  relieved  if  not  actually 


cured  by  proper  attention.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  dentist,  therefore,  to  realise 
that  his  position  as  a  public  benefactor 
depends  to  a  lai^  extent  not  alone  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  evils  of  dental  caries, 
but  also  on  his  promptness  in  recogniz- 
ing the  ulterior  results  of  impeded  nasal 
respiration. 

According  to  Spohn  *There  are 
three  classes  of  cases  that  breathe 
through  the  mouth,  viz,  those  that  have 
nasal  obstruction  and  cannot  breathe 
through  the  nose,  those  that  have  ample 
nasal  space  but  lack  in  mental  stimulus 
to  the  masseter  muscles,  and  those  that 
are  imbecile."  The  last  two  types  are  of 
little  importance  to  us  and  need  not  be 
considered. 

Nasal  obstruction  is  due  to  a  number 
of  veiy  definite  conditions,  chief  of  which 
are  septal  deviations  and  spurs,  hyper- 
trophy and  hyperplasia  of  the  mucous 
membranes  covering  the  turbinals  and 
turbinate  bones  themselves,  polypi,  new- 
growths,  adenoids,  narrow  constricted 
bony  framework,  and  many  other  mor- 
bid changes.  Nasal  obstruction  is  espe- 
cially harmful  in  children.  In  young  in- 
fants it  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  death. 
Let  me  quote,  on  this  point,  an  extract 
from  Morse  a  well-known  pediatri- 
cian, in  regard  to  the  effects  of  acute 
rhinitis  or  common  cold  in  the  head: 
"Owing  to  anatomi(»l  peculiarities  a 
comparatively  slight  swelling  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  completely  closes  the 
nose  and  entirely  prevents  nasal  respira- 
tion. This  of  course  necessitates  oral 
respiration,  which  the  child  performs 
very  imperfectly,  especially  when  asleep. 
In  fact,  sleep  is  so  broken  in  many  in- 
stances that  the  baby  gets  little  rest  and 
on  this  account  loses  strength  rapidly. 
The  occlusion  of  the  nares  also  prevents 
proper  sucking,  and  interferes  a  great  deal 
with  swallowing,  even  when  the  food  is 
given  with  a  spoon  or  dropper.  As  a  re- 
sult of  insuflficient  supply  of  fresh  air, 
lack  of  sleep  and  deprivation  of  food, 
feeble  babies  grow  weaker  and  weaker  and 
often  die," 

In  adults  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom 
that  a  dry  mucous  membrane  will  become 
diseased,  and  that  imperfect  nasal  venti- 
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lation  and  interference  vitb  proper 
drainage  will  lead  to  farther  naaal  ob- 
struction and  varions  catarrhal  and  ao- 
cesBoxy  sinus  troubles.    It  is  also  true 

that  oral  breathing  is  not  so  deep  and 
long  as  nasal,  hence  the  interchange  of 
gases  in  the  lungs  is  not  as  complete. 
The  final  result  of  less  oxygen  being  used 
is  often  anemia.  In  children  and  young 
adults  an  incomplete  interchange  of 
gasM  may  result  in  under^velopment  of 
the  body  generally,  malderelopment  of 
the  bones  of  the  face  and  javs,  and  in  a 
decrease  of  the  resistance  of  the  whole 
body  to  disease.  The  "adenoid  fades'* 
of  the  old  writers  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  evil  effects  of  nasal  obstruction. 
Anyone  who  has  seen  a  child  completely 
filled  with  adenoids  and -tonsils  strug- 
gling for  Qod's  pure  air  gets  some  idea  of 
the  value  of  normally  clear  nasal  pas- 
sages. Orthodontists  and  rhinolc^ts 
would  be  false  to  their  training  did  they 
not  devise  ways  and  means  to  help  t^ese 
unfortunates.  In  this  class  of  cases, 
especially,  much  good  reaults  from  fre- 
quent and  repeated  cfmsnllAticniB. 

Other  conaiti(Mis  not  previously  men- 
tioned which  are  often  found  associated 
with  oral  breathing  are  hoarseness,  head- 
ache, relaxation  and  thickening  of  the 
lips,  mental  indifference,  spasm  of  the 
glottis,  and  croup.  The  limits  of  this 
paper  hardly  allow  more  than  a  passing 
notice  of  these  lasfr^mentioned  conditions. 

The  following  conclusions  seem  ra- 
tional. I  prefer  in  this  to  repeat  a  sum- 
mary of  Foster  of  New  Bedford: 
'Imperfect  nasal  respiration  causes  par- 
tial or  complete  oral  respiration,  which 
through  its  influences  tends  to  produce — 
( 1 )  Indigestion.  ( 2 )  Impoverished 
blood.  (S)  Lowered  resistance,  espe- 
cially of  the  upper  teeth  and  respiratory 
tract.  (4)  Deformities  of  the  superior 
maxilla,  with  imperfect  dentition  both  in 
quality  and  position." 

(IV.)  Faulty  Eruption  of  the  Teeth 
AS  A  Cause  of  Nasal  Spubs  and  De- 
viations OF  the  Septuu. 

In  general  the  principal  causes  of  de- 
viations of  the  septum  encountered  by 


the  specialist  are — (1)  Trauma.  (2) 
Asymmetry  of  growth. 

As  stated  by  Mosher  ("),  <*The  tend- 
ency has  been  to  make  unequal  develop- 
ment of  the  halves  of  the  head  the  chief 
cause,  overlooking  the  fact  that  while  tliis 
is  true  in  certain  instances,  more  often 
the  inequality  of  growth  is  confined  to 
tiie  haiaB  making  up  the  hard  palate* 
t.0.  snperior  mszilliB,  palate  bones,  and 
premazills.  Irregular  and  delayed  erup- 
tion of  the  teeth,  and  especially  the  in- 
cisor teeth,  is  the  cause  of  this  asymmetTy 
in  most  cases." 

In  other  words,  as  a  large  number  of 
septal  deviations  seem  to  start  anteriorly, 
it  is  evid^t  that  some  force  has  be^ 
applied  anteriorly  sufficient  to  cause  the 
deflection. 

The  same  author  continues:  ''When- 
ever there  is  moderate  and  equal  de- 
lay in  the  eruption  of  the  incisors,  a 
double  mesial  spur  exists  at  the  floor  of 
the  nose  on  both  sides,  with  little  de- 
viation of  the  septum.  When,  however, 
there  is  a  marked  inequality  and  delay 
in  the  eruption  of  one  central  incisor  as 
compared  with  the  other,  a  small  spur  is 
apt  to  exist  on  the  side  of  the  backward 
tooth." 

Following  this  out,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  similar  conditions  of  the 
molars  or  posterior  teeth  might  produce 
more  or  less  deformity  posteriorly.  H(Hre 
knowledge,  however^  is  needed  to  prove 
many  of  tiiese  points.  Writers  even  yet 
are  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  relation  be- 
tween cause  and  effect.  Some  would  con- 
sider nasal  stenosis  as  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  deformities  of  tlie  superior  msx- 
illse,  while  others  regard  tiie  variations  in 
the  jaws  as  t^e  sole  cause  of  the  nasal 
changes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  need  not  give 
much  time  to  the  troublesome  question 
of  etiology  in  this  paper.  It  is  suflK- 
cient  to  remember  that  correction  of  ir- 
regularities of  the  deciduous  set  will 
secure  better  permanent  teeth,  and  that 
proper  breathing-space  through  the  nose 
and  throat  aids  directty  in  the  develop- 
ment of  normal  dental  arches  and  has  a 
tremendous  effect  for  good  tai  all  the 
bones  of  the  face. 
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SPEAKIKQ  in  general  terms,  one  oi 
the  meet  dangerotiB  piUalla  besetting 
the  dentist  is  a. too  hasty  jimiping 
to  conclnsiona;  as,  for  instance,  assiiin- 
io^  that  the  patient  already  in  your  chair, 
for  whom  yon  are  operating,  is  of  more 
impoTtance  than  ano&er  casually  drop- 
ping in  for  an  examination.  Many  den- 
tists  are  so  ccoutituted  that  they  are  im- 
patient of  interruption.  They  become 
eo  interested  in  what  th^  have  imme- 


diately in  hand  that  they  are  incapable  of 
easily  detaching  their  attention  from  that 
particular  operation,  in  order  to  answer 
the  demand  of  someone  coming  in  to 
consult  them.  It  may  be  that  the  pa- 
tient in  the  chair  is  anxious  to  catch  a 
train,  so  that  you,  the  operator,  stimu- 
lated by  a  wish  to  get  through  ia  time, 
are  rushing  matters  along  at  breakneck 
speed.  newcomer  is  therefore  per- 

haps regarded  as  an  interloper,  to  be  got- 
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ten  rid  of  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
dentist  glances  hastily  at  nis  month,  in- 
dicating, by  manner  If  not  by  word,  im- 
patience at  the  interruption,  putting  him 
off  with  a  suggestion  of  a  later  estimate 
of  c(^t,  if  that  be  required;  then  he 
hurriedly  pencils  an  engagement,  and 
rushes  back  to  his  chair. 

No  matter  how  hurried  a  dentist  really 
is,  he  owes  it  to  himself  to  avoid  show- 
ing impatience  at  interruptions  of  •this 
kind.  A  word  to  the  caller  to  indicate 
that  he  has  only  a  moment  or  two  to 
spare  may  be  admissible,  and  is  usually 
effective  with  reasonable  people.  Yet 
ladies — ^beg^ng  the  pardon  of  the  sex — 
are  often  slightly  or  not  at  all  impressed 
with  either  the  dentist's  words  or  his 
manner,  but  will  persist  in  telling  to 
the  minutest  detail,  how  the  tooth  broke 
off,  and  when,  and  all  about  it,  despite 
the  dentist's  obvious  unwillingness  to 
listen.  With  such  inconsiderate  bores — 
again  begging  pardon — ^the  only  effective 
course  is  to  assume  that  far-off  look 
which  the  dentist  may  assume  without 
offense,  for  the  reason  that  no  patient 
would  suspect  it  to  be  assumed  for  the 
occasion. 

So,  then,  the  dentist  must  smile  and 
bow  and  look  pleasant,  even  if  he  be 
in  a  hurry.  The  new  patient  may  be 
worth  far  more  financially  to  him  than 
the  one  in  the  chair.  Let  her  miss  her 
train ;  ten  to  one  she  came  half  an  hour 
late  in  the  firat  place.  You  can  always 
explain  that  you  would  surely  have  made 
a  poor  filling  if  you  had  not  made  her 
miss  her  train.  Patients  easily  get  over 
that  sort  of  a  "mad,"  at  all  events. 

Many  a  dentist,  through  his  tumultu- 
ous anxiety  to  save  a  patient  a  half -hour's 
wait  for  another  train,  has  fatally  dis- 
couraged another  patient  waiting  with 
a  hundred-dollar  fee,  while  he  was  pre- 
occupied with  earning  a  five-dollar  one. 
A  bird  in  the  hand  may  be  worth  two 
in  the  bush,  but  not  as  much  as  one  of 
more  brilliant  plumage  already  in  the 
trap. 

Another  pitfall  of  one's  own  digging, 
another  evil  result  of  impatience,  in 
short,  another  blind  jump  to  conclusicms. 


is  often  made  by  a  too  hasty  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  operations.  How  often  do  we 
need  to  remmd  ourselves  that  nothing  is 
more  liable  to  deceive  than  a  decayed 
area  in  a  tooth.  A  hasty  glance,  a  partial 
exploration  of  cavities,  and  an  estimate 
given  to  the  inquiring  patient ;  then  the 
first  sitting,  and  the  discovery  that  ap- 
parently simple  cavities  have  developed 
into  compound  ones,  that  superficial 
stains  mask  sinuous  areas  of  decay  gir- 
dling the  necks  of  teeth,  while  exposed 
pulps  lurk  in  the  bottoms  of  cavities 
which  we  took  to  be  hardly  more  than 
abrasions.  If  the  dentist  happens  to 
be  one  of  the  ludicrously  unhappy  class 
who  leaves  all  cavities  siupected  of  be- 
ing difficult  until  the  last,  he  may  fill 
three  or  four  teeth  before  disooverinff  the 
snare  whidi  he  hss  wound  about  nim- 
self. 

At  this  stage  some  dentists  have  the 
moral  courage  to  tell  the  patient  that 
their  estimate  was  too  small,  risking 
his  going  away  without  paying  for  what 
has  been  done.  Some,  however,  go  on 
to  the  bitter  end,  pocket  the  inadequate 
fee  without  a  word  of  protest,  never  re- 
flecting that  they  have  probably  for  all 
time  barred  themselves  from  the  privilege 
of  charging  that  patient  an  adequate 
fee.  Thus  do  dentists  lay  the  foundation 
of  an  unprofitable  practice. 

Another  pitfall  is  the  too  easy  compli- 
ance with  almost  any  terms  of  payment 
which  the  patient  may  suggest.  Often  the 
dentist  who  does  not  possess  an  extended 
knowledge  of  human  nature  will  be  im- 
pressed with  what  seems  to  him  the  spirit 
of  honest  fairness  in  a  patient's  saying. 
"I  cannot  pay  you  all  at  present,  doctor. 
I  wiU  pay  you  a  part  and  should  litre 
to  pay  the  balance  in  monthly  instal- 
ments." (Then  he  pays  a  dollar  on 
account,  and  demands  a  receipt.)  Peo- 
ple who  mean  all  that  they  say  will  suh- 
mit  a  proposition  in  such  terms,  and  will 
keep  their  promises.  Others  wUl  assume 
this  plausible  air  of  sincerity  with  the 
purpose  of  deceiving.  In  suspected  cases 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  promptly  reject 
suggestion,  Bul»titntmg  another,  snch 
as  this,  "We  are  comparative  straageTS, 
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yon  no  doubt  have  friends  who  vould 
gladly  lend  you  the  money.  Then  you 
can  pay  it  all  in  a  lump,  saving  your- 
self a  number  of  trips  to  my  office." 

Such  a  suggestion,  indicating  that 
yon  wish  to  know  all  about  the  source 
of  your  pay,  and  what  assurance  you 
have  of  your  gettii^  it  at  all,  will  often 
give  you  a  clew  as  to  the  patient's  ,  real 
design.  Every  town  and  city  is  swarm- 
ing with  people  who  will  trick  a  dentist 
if  they  can.  Therefore  the  dentist  must 
in  self-defence  require  to  know  the  terms 
of  payment  which  the  patient  has  pri- 
vately in  mind.  There  should  be  far 
more  requirement  of  retainlng-fees  on  the 
part  of  dentists  than  is  at  present  cus- 
tomary. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  this  more 
attention  is  paid  to  the  personal  welfare 
of  the  dentist,  and  less  to  what  seems 
to  be  an  unwritten  precept,  demanding 
that  the  dentist  should  devote  himself 
to  the  beet  interests  of  the  patient,  and 
leave  personal  interests  out  of  view. 
This  is  a  thin^  very  few  dentists  actually 
do.  The  sentiment  is  absurd,  unworthy, 
chimerical,  and  should  be  relegated  to 
the  limbo  of  a  lot  of  out-of-date  ideas 
respecting  dentistry.  What  every  young 
dentist  wants,  and  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, is  a  lucrative  practice.  What  he 
only  too  often  gets  is  a  sort  of  half-and- 
half  practice,  the  one  half  being  worth 
while,  the  other  not.  One  respect  in 
which  he  needs  to  educate  the  public  from 
the  very  start  is  an  understanding  that 
dentistry  is  something  the  payment  for 
which  the  patient  must  prepare  himself 
in  advance,  even  if  somebody  else  has  to 
wait.  How  often  do  we  hear  a  patient 
explain  that  he  fell  ill,  and  had  a  doc- 
tors bill  to  pay,  as  an  excuse  for  not 
having  paid  to  his  dentist  a  still  older 

Win 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  good  plan,  when 
a  patient  who  cannot  pay  applies  to  us, 
to  give  the  teeth  enough  attention  to 
save  them  for  the  present,  collect  a 
nominal  fee,  if  possible,  and  inform  him 


tiiat  he  must  scratch  around  and  secure 
the  money  before  you  will  undertake  to 
do  permanent  work.  Limit  the  time  at 
that.  Qive  him  six  months  or  a  year, 
but  limit  the  time.  By  so  doing  you  im- 
press him  with  the  idea  that  you  are 
not  town  property.  I  believe  it  to  be 
wise  to  frankly  inform  begging  patients 
that  you  find  it  to  be  in  your  interest, 
dentistry  being  at  best  a  Teiy  trying  pro- 
fession, to  confine  your  services  to  the 
class  who  can  pay  and  to  rest  between 
times.  That  "puts  it  up  to  them"  either 
to  get  into  the  paying  class  or  to  let  you 
alone.  It  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  salu- 
tary effect.  Too  many  assume  that  den- 
tists are  only  too  glad  to  get  somethii^, 
anything,  to  do. 

I  am  impelled  to  write  thus  regarding 
the  material  interests  of  young  dentists 
by  letters  which  I  have  frequently  re- 
ceived from  them,  from  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  east  and  west.  A  young 
man  wrote  recently  from  a  city  of  14,000 
inhabitants,  as  follows,  "There  are  more 
people  to  the  square  acre  ia  this  town 
who  cannot  scrape  together  four  dollars 
at  one  time  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States." 

Many  dentists  draw  just  such  conclu- 
sions from  a  superficisJ  view  of  condi- 
tions. Money  does  not  grow  on  bushes 
anywhere.  No  doubt  this  dentist  drew  his 
conclusion  from  looking  over  his  unpaid 
-  accounts.  The  probabilities  are  that  he 
has  not  expected  enough,  has  not  de- 
manded enough.  Probablv  money  has 
circulated  all  around  him  without  hitting 
him.  Ten  to  one  it  is  his  own  fault. 

In  a  book  of  statistics  as  to  trades  and 
professions  in  New  York  city,  the  aver- 
age income  of  resident  dentisto  is  put  at 
$1000.  Policemen  also  average  $1000 
annual  pay.  The  policeman  requires  no 
office,  no  office-girl,  and  he  probably  pays 
only  one  rent. 

The  dentist  may  practice  a  lifetime  in 
a  town  and  never  own  a  foot  of  ground 
or  a  home.  It  is  a  terrible  mistake  for 
the  beginner  to  so  love  peace  and  quiet. 
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and  keeping  on  friendly  terms  with 
everybody,  uat  he  shnnks  from  battiing 
for  his  rights  and  his  family's  ri^ts. 
It  is  bitterness  enough  to  find  oneself 


outstripped  by  many  who  are  no  more 
desemng  than  the  faithful  dentist;  fsr 
more  bitter  it  is  to  have  to  admit  fdhue 
in  the  &iA  because  of  mismanagement 


C0RRE8P0NDENGK 


THE   D.D.&  IN  ITATiY. 


To  THX  Bditob  or  thi  Dental  Cosmos: 

Sir, — There  is  a  movement  in  Italy 
among  the  medical  doctors  practicing 
dentistry  to  have  legalized  an  order 
promulgated  in  1890  by  Minister  of 
PnbHc  Instxaction  BoseUi,  prescribing 
that  only  M.D.*8  may  practice  dsfrfufry 
in  Italy. 

If  such  order — ^which  has  not  been  en- 
forced heretofore — is  made  a  law,  the 
American  D.D.S.  cannot  legally  practice 
in  Italy. 

Italy  has  no  dental  school  at  present. 
In  the  universities  only  a  little  theoret- 
ical instruction  is  given  regarding  the 
diseases  of  the  teetii.  Graduates  who 
wish  to  become  skilled  dentists  have  to 
go  to  a  foreign  country  for  instruction. 

The  American  dentist  is  considered  the 
best  in  the  world.  Here  there  are  two 
separate  schools,  one  for  the  M.D.  and 
one  for  the  D.D.S.  Here  any  profes- 
sional man,  from  whatever  country  he 
may  come,  is  allowed  to  practice  after 
passing  the  state  board  examinations. 


Why,  then,  should  not  an  American 
D.D.S.  enjoy  the  same  privil^es  that 
his  own  country  afiFords  to  others? 

I  believe  that  if  such  law  were  passed 
it  will  be  a  great  injustice  to  the  gradu- 
ates of  this  country,  as  &ey  are  entitled 
to  recognition  for  ihe  reason  that  the  | 
American  D.D.S.  is  a  professional  crea- 
tion not  existing  in  Italy,  and  that  he 
knows  as  much  of  the  dental  science  and 
art,  if  not  more,  than  any  M.D.  prac- 
ticing dentistry  there.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration this  fact,  and  also  the  matter 
of  reciprocity,  this  country  ought  to 
mate,  through  its  ambassador  at  Borne, 
some  representation  to  tlie  minisby,  so 
that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  passing 
that  law  might  accord  to  the  American 
graduate  in  dentistry  the  same  privil^es 
Uiat  the  American  laws  accord  to  foreign 
graduates  here. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

G.  M.  DB  Veoohib,  D.D.S. 
PHiuDEtrau.  April  14,  1900. 
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NKW  YORK  ODONTOIiOGICAIi  SOCIKTY. 


Monthly  Meeting,  January  1909. 


Tub  forty-second  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Odontological  Society 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  January 
19,  1909,  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
No.  17  West  Forty-third  street.  New 
York  ci^. 

The  president,  Dr.  W.  D.  Tracy,  oc- 
cupied the  chair,  and  CfQled  the  meeting 
to  order. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Johnson  of  Chicago  read 
the  paper  of  the  evening,  which  was  en- 
titled "A  Plea  for  Rationalism  in  Modem 
Methods  of  Practice." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
689  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Pehbt.  I  do  not  recall  any 
paper  th&t  was  read  before  this  society 
in  recent  years  that  was  more  conclusive 
and  less  discussable  tlian  this.  From  the 
standpoint  of  my  own  experience,  I  con- 
sider the  writer  to  be  on  firm  ground  in 
every  sentence  which  he  has  written. 

It  is  Emersonian  in  its  short  sentences 
and  therefore,  I  think,  a  model  in  its  lit- 
erary style.  But  of  greater  value  is  its 
conservative  balance  and  its  sense  of  just 
proportion.  It  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten by  any  young  man  nor  by  many  old 
ones.  If  the  writer  were  a  lawyer  I 
should  say  he  had  the  judicial  tempera- 
ment. His  paper  is  the  outcome  of  long 
experience  and  close  observation,  and  is 
the  embodiment  of  high  ideals  in  the 
matter  of  work,  and  even  higher  ideals  in 
the  matter  of  the  obligations  of  l^e  den- 
tal practitionei*. 

lliere  must  have  been  some  ancestral 


strain  that  gave  the  writer  a  level  head, 
and  the  level  head  is  needed  in  our  pro- 
fession today.  It  is  needed  in  all  of  our 
modem  activities.  In  our  industrial, 
commercial,  and  financial  life  we  have 
been  nearly  wrecked  by  the  strenuous 
knocking  down  of  the  old  and  the  at- 
tempted setting  up  of  the  new.  In  our 
national  life  we  are  reckless  of  the  tra- 
ditions and  of  the  restraint  of  the  past, 
and  insane  in  the  license  of  the  present. 

In  our  profession,  as  in  public  life, 
we  need  a  Taft  to  bring  us  to  our  senses, 
and  to  restore  the  just  balance  so  neces- 
sary to  enduring  progress.  If  this  seems 
far-fetched  I  predict  that  it  will  not  seem 
so  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence,  when 
seen  in  perspective. 

Perspective  is,  a  fanning  mill  that 
blows  away  the  chaff  and  leaves  the  clear 
grain.  Qold  filling  forty  years  old,  that 
look  as  if  they  would  last  forty  more,  are 
not  to  be  sneezed  at.  I  know  of  one  gold 
inlay  that  was  sneezed  out  after  being  in 
a  month.  I  have  recently  seen  a  tooth 
that  was  nearly  cut  to  pieces  to  receive  a 
porcelain  inlay,  and  that  inlay  was  swal- 
lowed the  next  day. 

Of  course  you  will  say  that  such  things 
would  not  occur  in  the  hands  of  a  careful 
operator.  That  may  be  tme,  but  you 
must  remember  that  there  are  many 
members  of  our  profession  who  are  not 
careful  operators,  and  that  they  take 
their  cue  from  those  who  are.  Therefore 
it  behooves  you  to  restrain  your  enthu- 
siasm, and  to  stand  inflexibly  for  only 
that  which  time  has  proved  to  be  worth 
standing  for. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  vain- 
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able  lesson  taught  by  this  paper.  The 
writer  has  offered  an  unanswerable  ar- 
gument in  f^Tor  of  reasonable  conserra- 
tism.  This  is  shown  when  he  says  "Xjet 
us  strive  for  mental  balance  in  our  prog- 
ress, and  then  that  progress  will  be  more 
secure."  That  is  the  text  that  eveiy 
young  man  shotild  poet  conspicuously, 
and  should  r^rd  as  the  Bible  of  his 
profesBional  lire. 

The  fault  of  the  paper  is  that  it  is  too 
short.  I  wish  the  writer  had  gone  fur* 
ther,  and  specified  examples  in  proof 
of  the  truth  of  his  contention.  There  are 
wrecks  enough  by  the  wayside  that  he 
could  have  cited  with  graphic  effect.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  beautiful 
temples  at  every  turn  to  illustrate  the 
enduring  achievements  of  our  professicoi. 
And  thai  tliere  is  a  long  array  of  minor 
things  that  I  ehoold  place  in  the  border- 
land between  the  two  extremes,  and  that 
sometimes  seem  to  belong  on  one  side, 
and  sometimes  on  the  other.  I  am 
tempted  to  name  some  of  these^  frankly 
admitting  where  I  stand  in  reference  to 
them. 

To  be  <m  both  sides  of  a  question  will 
keep  one  near  tlie  happy  mean,  and  I 
agree  entirely  with  the  writer  in  hia  glad 
acceptance  of  the  porcelain  and  gold  in- 
lay, and  his  loyal  allegiance  to  the  gold 
foil  filling.  I  believe  there  is  a  happy 
compromise  between  tlie  two,  tiiat  is 
being  lost  sight  of  in  the  wild  enthnsiasm 
for  the  newer  method.  I  refer  to  ttie 
perfectly  made  amalgam  filling. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  early  days  of 
my  practice  when,  though  I  felt  much 
the  same  as  I  do  now,  I  should  not  have 
had  the  moral  courage  to  say  what  I  am 
now  thankful  for  having  the  opportunily 
to  say. 

Passing  by  the  advant^es  of  the  porce- 
lain and  gold  inlays  and  alluding  only 
to  the  weakness  of  each,  I  would  say  that 
the  porcelain  inlay  is  brittle,  has  a  hope- 
lessly intractable  edge,  and  requires  the 
opening  of  all  cavities,  and  the  conse- 
quent cruel  cutting  of  the  teeth.  The 
gold  inlay  compels  the  same  cutting. 
Both  have  the  same  inherent  weakness, 
which  is,  since  cavities  must  be  cut  so 


that  inlays  can  be  put  in,  that  they  are 
so  cut  that  the  izdays  can  come  out. 

No  stmcture  can  be  stronger  than  its 
weakest  part,  and  the  cement  is  the  weak- 
est part  of  any  inlay  operation. 

I  am  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the 
porcelain  and  gold  inlay  under  certain 
conditions,  but  ihe  severe  cutting  and 
the  weakness  of  the  cement  make  the 
thorn  that  spoils  the  rose  for  me.  It  is 
often  literally  a  thorn  in  the  flesh. 
Therefore  I  still  cling  in  a  measure  to 
the  gold  filling  that  was  the  ideal  filling 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

If  Grecian  sculpture  reached  its  per- 
fect development  under  the  handa  of 
Phidias,  so  contour  gold  fillings  reached 
perfection  under  the  firm  han^  of  Var- 
ney.  Would  anyone  today  venture  to 
decry  that  great  masteniece,  the  Venus 
of  Milo?  Ajid  who  would  have  the  cour- 
age to  say  that  better  fillings  haTe  ever 
been  made  than  those  beautiful  contour 
gold  foil  fillings  made  by  Vamey  thirty- 
five  years  ago?  ■ 

Thirty-five  years  is  a  long  time  for  the 
life  of  a  filling  under  such  dangerous 
and  exacting  conditions  as  exist  in  the 
human  mouth.  Yet  I  have  seen  a  great 
many  such  fillings  made  by  other  mea 
than  Vamey  that  are  as  good  today  as 
they  were  when  made  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago. 

I  presume  we  have  all  seen  many  porce- 
lain and  gold  inlays  that  have  not  lasted 
two  years.  Then  what  shall  we  do  is 
those  cavities  where  we  shrink  from  cut- 
ting the  teeth  enough  to  insert  any  Idnd 
of  an  inlay  Id  caviti^  that  are  so  large 
that  we  dread  to  undertake  the  task  of 
filling  them  with  gold  foil  ? 

If  cavities  are  situated  in  the  back  of 
the  mouth,  where  the  work  will  not  dx>w, 
I  fill  them  in  the  most  careful  man- 
ner with  the  Standard  all(^.  By  doing 
this  in  the  most  painstaking  way  I  fe^ 
that  I  have  done  the  very  best  that  is 
known  today.  I  dislike  to  use  amaliram. 
but  I  have  seen  too  many  alloy  fillings 
that  are  rendering  good  service  after 
thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  years  not  to  have 
respect  for  it  as  a  means  for  saving  tee^L 

If  this  can  be  said  of  alloys  that  were 
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made  before  the  art  of  combining  their 
ingredients  was  understood,  what  may 
not  be  hoped  from  them  now  that  the 
laws  controlling  them  are  known  I  There 
.  may  be  other  alloys  as  good  as  the 
Standard,  bnt  if  so  I  have  never  seen 
them.  I  am  compelled  to  single  ont  this 
alloy  for  mention,  because  my  conten- 
tion for  this  mode  of  practice  rests  on  the 
use  of  an  alloy  that  has  good  edge 
strength  and  that  stays  exactly  where  it 
has  been  placed. 

Jnst  here  I  wish  you  to  understand  me. 
I  am  not  advocating  the  use  of  amalgam 
as  it  is  ordinarily  used,  nor  the  use  of 
any  amalgam  except  that  named,  which 
is  made  by  Eckfeldt  &  DuBois,  and 
was  brought  out  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
being  formerly  sold  for  ten  dollars  per 
onnce.  It  ia  sold  now  at  six  dollars  per 
ounce,  and  its  high  price  has  donbtfess 
kept  it  from  being  generally  known  and 
need. 

If  this  amalgam  is  not  available,  bet- 
ter results  might  be  obtained  with  the 
gold  foil  filling  or  the  gold  inlay.  Bnt 
with  that  amalgam  less  cutting  is  re- 
quired, time  is  saved,  the  strain  on  the 
patient  and  operator  is  avoided,  and 
what  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  its 
plastic  property  enables  one  to  give  any 
desired  shape  to  the  filling,  bo  uiat  con- 
tours are  easily  restored. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago,  I  con- 
t^ded  with  all  my  energy  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  natural  shapes  of  the 
teeth.  From  that  dar  to  this  I  have 
grown  strcmger  in  my  faith  in  that  prac- 
tice. I  did  not  then  anticipate  the  com- 
ing of  a  Fletcher,  bnt  I  felt  somehow  that 
the  development  of  the  human  teeth, 
whetiier  through  eons  of  selective  af- 
finities, through  approval  and  survival  of 
the  fittest,  or  the  molding  of  intel- 
ligent impulse  is  tiie  expression  of  a  law 
that  is  so  perfect  and  so  beautiful  that 
it  should  oe  sacred,  and  that  in  our 
operations  on  the  teeth  we  should  as  far 
as  possible  preserve  their  shapes.  In 
doing  this,  an  amalgam  filling  is  like  clay 
in  the  hands  of  the  sculptor,  and  this 
practically  places  it  in  the  front  rank  as 
a  ftUiog  material. 

I  said  that  I  do  not  like  to  use  amal- 


gam. This  is  true  only  because  of  its 
color.  Aside  from  that,  it  is  a  delight 
to  see  the  outlines  of  a  decayed  and 
broken  tooth  gradually  restored  by  the 
use  of  dainty  molding  instruments,  and 
when  such  a  filling  is  well  anchored  it  is 
a  comfort  to  know  that  it  cannot  come 
out. 

I  do  not  expect  to  be  supported  in  my 
contention  that  amalgam  is  a  first  class 
filling  material,  bnt,  as  I  said  before, 
please  note  that  I  do  not  allude  to  amal- 
gams as  they  are  ordinarily  made  and 
used,  I  have  in  mind  a  preparation  of 
cavities  as  thorough  as  for  the  most  dif- 
ficult gold  foil  fillings,  and  as  careful  a 
finishing  at  a  subsequent  sitting.  Un- 
fortunately, the  color  of  amalgam  in 
most  cases  must  limit  its  use  to  tiie  pos- 
terior teeth. 

I  take  advantage  of  this  opportonity, 
and  go  out  of  my  way  to  make  this  ear- 
nest plea  for  this  pEui:icular  filling,  be- 
cause I  have  observed  that,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  many  enthusiastic  opera- 
tors are  ruthlessly  cutting  the  teeth  for 
the  use  of  the  porcelain  or  gold  Inlays, 
the  merits  of  widck  I  think  are  not  yet 
really  known. 

Please  do  not  forget  that  for  this 
amalgam  cavities  need  not  be  cut  nearly 
so  much  as  even  for  gold  foil  fillings. 
On  approximal  surfaces,  with  delicate 
and  ingeniously  shaped  instruments  many 
cavities  can  be  preserved  without  cut- 
ting through  to  the  occluding  surfaces, 
as  would  be  necessary  in  making  gold  foil 
fillings.  This  may  be  of  little  moment 
to  those  who  do  not  marvel  at  the  beauty 
of  a  set  of  teeth,  and  who  do  not  feel  that 
each  tooth  is  a  part  of  an  harmonious 
whole,  and  worthy  of  being  preserved  as 
nature  made  it. 

I  would  not  make  this  contenticoi  for 
this  alloy  if  I  did  not  believe  that  it 
maintains  a  good  edge  and  stays  exactly 
where  it  has  been  placed.  If  this  is  true, 
then  in  the  posterior  teeth,  at  least,  the 
porcelain  and  gold  inlay  is  not  a  neces- 
sity. In  the  hands  of  an  inaccurate 
operator,  who  might  use  the  ordinary 
amalgams,  doubtless  the  gold  inlay  is  of 
distinct  advantage,  because  it  more  nearly 
eliminates  the  personal  equation.   It  is 
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also  of  great  advantage  for  tte  patient 

who  hates  the  sight  of  a  dark  filling  or 
of  a  discolored  tooth,  and  for  the  accu- 
rate operator  who  deUg^ts  to  work  with 
gold. 

Please  do  not  consider  that  I  do  not 
welcome  the  porcelain  and  the  gold  in- 
lays. I  think  that  the;  hare  bom  come 
to  stay,  and  their  advent  will  help  to 
elevate  the  average  of  dental  operations. 
I  am  only  contending  for  the  moderate 
conaervat^m  that  is  snch  a  striking 
characteristic  of  this  very  wise  paper. 

This  paper  is  broad  and  general  in  its 
character.  I  wish  the  writer  had  al- 
lowed himself  more  liberty  and  had  gime 
more  into  detail.  I  wish  he  had  spokra 
of  the  value  of  gutta-percha  in  young 
teeth,  and  of  its  help  in  preparing  cav- 
ities for  more  permanent  work;  of  the 
value  of  tin  foil  in  the  tiny  fissures  of 
childi^'s  teeth,  where  its  soft  quality 
allows  of  wedging  it  to  a  tighter  fit 
tiirough  the  force  of  mastication,  and  of 
the  possible  advantage  of  the  silicate  ce- 
ments. His  avoidance  of  allusion  to  the 
latter  might  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of 
the  inherent  conservatism  of  his  mental 
proceBBCB,  because  it  may  well  be  said  that 
no  one  can  yet  tell  what  the  final  place 
of  these  fillings  will  be. 

The  spea^  did  not  mention  implanta- 
tion, which  still  has  some  value  to  the 
discerning;  or  pulp-capping,  which  in 
Atkinson's  time  was  common,  and  which 
is  practiced  now  only  by  the  young  or  the 
brave;  or  sterilization,  which  is  the  one 
fad  atat  will  probably  never  have  doubt- 
ers or  enemies.  The  history  of  these 
minor  items  supplies  proof  of  the  truth 
of  his  contention,  since  they  have  been 
tried  and,  except  pulp-capping,  have  not 
been  found  wanting. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood  in  clinging 
somewhat  to  the  gold  foil  fillings,  and  to 
the  use  of  amalgam  in  some  large  opera- 
tions, let  me  again  say  that  I  welcome  in 
the  most  cordial  way  both  the  porcelain 
and  gold  inlays.  From  the  very  first  I 
have  used  them  both,  with  an  increasing 
appreciation  of  their  value.  Every  day 
of  my  life  I  am  thankful  that  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  see  their  advent,  and 
to  believe  that  they  are  destined  to  be 


aoo^ted  as  being  of  great  valne  to  oiur 
profession. 

I  honor  Dr.  Jenkins  for  all  that  he  baa 
done  to  perfect  the  porcelain  inlay,  and  I 
am  profoundly  gr^efol  to  Dr.  Taggart 
for  an  iaventioii  that  marks  the  b^in- . 
ning  of  a  new  epoch  in  onr  iffofes8i<m. 

My  only  fear  is  the  radial  practice  of 
those  hopeful  men  who  see  in  every  in- 
novation a  reason  for  giving  up  those 
that  are  old  and  well  tried  Of  coarse 
such  men  are  necessary  for  our  progress, 
for  without  them  we  should  atiU  run 
along  in  the  old  groove. 

Doubtless  yon  will  say  that  I  am  on 
both  aides  of  the  fence.  I  frankly  say 
ihat  I  am.  From  the  very  nature  of  my 
mental  processes,  which  I  cannot  control, 
I  have  to  be.  This  opens  me  to  the 
chaise  of  cowardice.  I  am  a  coward  as 
far  as  my  patienia  are  concerned,  but  I 
am  not  afraid  of  shaping  my  professional 
life  in  accordance  with  the  reasonable 
conservatism  contained  in  this  valuable 
paper. 

I  cannot  close  this  discussion  without 
alluding  to  a  subject  that  has  not  been 
mentioned  in  the  paper,  though  it  is  one 
that  in  my  judgment  pre-eminently  calls 
for  the  conservative  treatment  so  diar- 
acteristic  of  the  writer.  I  refer  to  or- 
ttiodontia. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  mention  of  the 
recent  developments  of  orthodontia  might 
have  been  expected.  After  becoming  ac- 
complished in  the  art  of  saving  teetii,  it 
is  only  natural  for  men  to  desire  to  see 
them  placed  normally  in  the  human 
mouth.  It  is  entirely  creditable  to  their 
esthetic  sense,  to  their  desire  for  the 
good  of  their  patients,  and  to  their  just 
pride  in  a  work  that  is  truly  scientific. 

But  here  again,  as  in  the  other 
branches  of  practice,  the  danger  of  ex- 
treme radicalism  presents  itself,  and  in 
my  opinion  many  teeth  are  beings  regn- 
lated  today  that  if  left  to  the  divine 
orthodontist  would  in  due  time  fall  into 
line.  But  this  is  too  large  a  subject  for  ' 
this  occasion,  and  I  must  close  with  i 
repetition  of  good  words  for  this  valuable  '. 
paper.  ■ 

Dr.  A.  L.  Swift.  In  ccmtinuing  the  ! 
discussion  of  this  able  and  intensely  prat 
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tical  paper,  I  cannot  disagree  with  the 
essayist  on  a  single  point.  His  argu- 
ments are  built  upon  the  solid  founda- 
tdon  of  those  tried  and  proved  methods  of 
practioe  which  have  stood  tike  test  of 
Tears,  and  are  therefore  most  oonvinciiig. 

In  this  age  of  progress  of  onr  profes- 
sion "A  Plea  for  RationaliBm  in  Uethods 
of  Practice"  is  most  tinwly,  and  the 
doctrine  of  conserratism,  not  ultra-con- 
serratism,  should  be  a  part  of  the  creed 
of  every  conscientiouB  and  scientific  prac- 
titioner. Enthusiasm  is  essential  to 
prepress,  but  the  essayist  aptly  points  out 
to  us  the  danger  of  permitting  it  to  carry 
one  "beyond  me  bounds  of  sane  and  sober 
reason."  His  reference  to  the  ''porcelain 
wave,"  and  the  enthusiasm  which  pre- 
dicted the  relegation  of  the  gold  pluggers 
to  the  junk  heap,  should  convey  a  warn- 
ing of  equal  significance  to  the  gold  inlay 
enthusiast,  who  has  already  practically 
abandoned  the  use  of  gold  foil  even  in 
small  and  medium  sizM  cavities  which 
are  easy  of  access,  and  whidi  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  essajrist  "could  be  filled 
more  expeditiomly  and  with  much  better 
judgment  with  gold  foil." 

'Hiose  who  use  the  impression  method 
in  the  construction  of  gold  inlays  tell  us 
how  easily  and  quickly  they  prepare  laige 
numbers  of  such  cavities  in  one  day,  and 
take  impressions  and  bites,  which  are 
passed  over  to  their  laboratory  assistant, 
whom  they  keep  busy  turning  out  fin- 
ished inlays  ready  for  setting  and  finish- 
ing. They  are  most  enthusiastic  over 
their  results;  say  that  th^  have  little 
use  for  their  pluggers,  and  claim  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  nervous  energy,  and 
a  much  lai^r  remuneration  for  the  gold 
inlay  than  for  the  foil  filling.  Work 
made  easy,  income  substantially  increased 
— a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
provided  that  the  final  and  perma- 
nent results  are  equivalent,  otherwise 
the  principles  are  worthy  only  of  em- 
phatic condemnation. 

As  we  cannot  yet  claim  the  establish- 
ment of  permanence  of  the  cast  gold  in- 
lay, would  it  not  be  better  to  bis  more 
conservative  ? 

The  test  of  time  having  conclusively 
proved  the  value  of  gold  f(nl  in  selected 


cases,  when  properly  manipulated,  would 
it  not  be  safer  to  employ  that  which  we 
knotD  in  the  class  of  cases  referred  to? 
I  firmly  believe  the  cast  gold  inlay  and 
the  porcelain  inlay  have  a  most  important 
field  of  usefulness  in  onr  practice,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  there  is  room  for 
sound  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the 
cases.  There  is  also  a  necessity  for  ex- 
act technique,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  experience.  I  do  not  expect  to 
discard  the  use  of  my  gold  pluggers  very 
soon. 

Bationalism  in  the  treatment  of  the 
dental  pulp  is  another  subject  well  worthy 
of  a  plea  for  conservatism.  This  is  a 
subject  in  which  I  am  deeply  interested, 
and  I  regret  that  time  will  not  permit  my 
dwelling  upon  it,  but  I  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  entering  a  decided  protest 
against  the  ruthless  and  wholesale  de- 
struction of  the  pulp  as  it  is  so  generally 
practiced. 

I  cannot  close  my  remarks  without  re- 
ferring to  the  note  of  conservatism  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Perry  in  reference  to  or- 
thodontia. Many  young  practitioners 
who  have  been  out  of  school  but  a  few 
years  go  to  the  schools  of  orthodontia, 
take  a  short  course,  and  immediately  es- 
tablish thonselves  as  specialists  in  or- 
thodontia, without  having  long  ex- 
perience and  that  conservatism  which 
only  long  experience  can  give.  I  think 
that  our  younger  specialists  in  ortho- 
dontia should  take  well  to  mind  that  note 
of  warning  as  to  conservative  practioe. 

Dr.  Nthav,  Chicago.  It  is  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  had 
this  paper  presented  by  tias  man  at  this 
time  and  place.  It  is  timely  and  is  a 
classic ;  full  of  logic  and  facts,  and  some 
of  the  advice  which  Dr.  Johnson  gives 
us  is  couched  in  such  epigrammatic  con- 
vincing language  that  I  think  it  would 
be  well  for  many  of  us  to  have  extracts 
of  this  paper  copied  and  framed  and 
hung  up  in  our  little  sanctum  sanctorum, 
so  that  when  we  grow  tired  we  can  step 
in  there  and  have  our  backbone  restored. 
We  shall  be  better  able  to  serve  our  jtt^ 
tients  and  to  do  justice  to  tiie  calling 
which  is  our  life-work. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  essayist 
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that  the  gold  inlay  does  not  displace  the 
other  methods  of  practice  in  the  repair 
of  teeth.  There  haa  always  heen  a  strong 
note  of  conservatism  in  all  of  Dr.  John- 
son's work,  in  his  writings  and  in  his 
conversation.  It  was  due  to  him  that 
some  yeais  ago  I  read  a  paper  before  Qie 
lUinois  State  Dental  Society,  which  had 
for  its  title  "Conditions  and  Circum- 
stances Modif}ring  Extension  for  Pre- 
vention," and  which  was  written  imme- 
diately following  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Ottolengni's  article  on  the  question  of 
extenaion  for  prerention,  together  wii^ 
the  published  news  of  a  nnmur  of  operar 
tors  of  the  East  and  West. 

The  idea  of  conaerratiam  also  found 
reflection  in  the  views  which  I  expressed 
here  some  four  or  five  years  ago  in  a 
paper  on  porcelain,  in  which  I  endeaT- 
ored  to  condemn  with  all  the  force  that 
was  in  me  the  dogmatic  statements  that 
pluffgers  were  things  of  the  past.  Some 
of  the  gentlemen  presoit  may  recall  some 
of  the  arguments  which  I  tiien  tried  to 
present.  While  trying  to  induce  you  to 
take  up  the  new  work,  I  endeavored  to 
caution  you  unmistakably  not  to  abandon 
that  which  was  good  in  the  old.  The 
dental  profession  seema  occasionally  to 
go  through  a  psychological  convulsion. 
They  seem  to  drop  on  their  knees  and 
worship  some  new  god,  giving  thanks  in 
their  fervor  that  at  last  the  dream  of  the 
ages  has  come  true,  only  to  find  out  later 
that  their  god  is  a  god  with  feet  of  clay 
and  with  an  empty  head. 

I  believe  that  the  value  of  the  gold  in- 
lay has  been  established  without  perad- 
ventnre  of  a  donbt  in  that  class  of  cav- 
ities in  which  it  should  be  nsed.  There 
are  records  of  gold  inlays  which  were 
made  according  to  indifferent  and  un- 
scientific methods  ten  and  twenty  years 
ago,  and  which  are  still  preserving  teeth. 

Since  Dr.  Ferry  has  spoken  of  an  in- 
lay which  was  sneezed  out  a  short  time 
after  it  was  inserted,  let  me  tell  you  of  a 
magnificent  gold  fillhig  that  came  out  ex- 
actly one  minute  and  forty  seconds  after 
it  was  put  in.  It  was  put  in  by  one  of 
the  best  operators  in  Chicago,  and  it  hap- 
pened to  be  in  m^  own  tooth !  It  fell 
out  while  it  was  bemg  polished  with  disks. 


So  these  are  not  conclnsive  arguments 
one  way  or  the  other. 

There  are  cavities  to  which  the  chisel- 
ing away  of  the  frail  enamel  walls  im- 
parts a  natural  retentive  shape,  so  that 
very  little  cutting  of  any  kind  is  re- 
ouired  for  the  proper  retoition  of  a  gold 
filling;  but  it  would  require  extensive 
cutting  to  insert  a  gold  inlay  or  any 
other  inlay.  Under  those  circumstances 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  justified  in 
putting  in  an  inlay.  I  find  many  \aige 
compound  cavities  with  some  peculiar  ex- 
tension of  caries.  To  prepare  such  cav- 
ities for  a  gold  inlay  would  require  so 
much  cutting  that  it  would  simply  make 
me  look  aghut  at  an  operator  who  would 
do  it;  but  when  I  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem nicely  for  the  patient  and  myself 
by  cleaning  out  the  caries  in  the  little 
odd  extension,  filling  it  temporarily,  and 
later  removing  the  cement  and  inserting 
a  small  gold  filling  alongside  of  my  inlay, 
I  combine  the  two. 

In  those  extensive  operations  that 
mean  hours  and  hours  of  inserting  gold 
foil  and  large  fractions  of  hours  of  pol- 
ishing, I  believe  the  modem  gold  inlay  is 
better  for  the  tooth  than  the  finest  gold 
filling,  because  the  fact  that  the  tooth 
must  be  kept  so  profoundly  dry  for  such 
a  long  time  exerts  a  Tery  deleterious  ef- 
fect on  both  dentin  and  enamel.  In 
such  a  tooth  an  injury  occurred  which 
perhaps  was  not  apparent  at  the  time,  nor 
immediately  afterward,  but  it  mani- 
fested itself  some  time  later,  when  tc  the 
dismay  of  the  operator  and  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  patient  a  whole  section 
of  enamel  and  dentin  broke  off.  There 
is  a  flow  to  gold  foil,  and  even  to  gold  in 
combination  with  platinum.  Under  the 
incessant  stress  of  mastication  the  gold 
foil  spreads,  and  if  the  force  shonid  be 
exerted  at  a  certain  angle,  within  a  short 
time  the  buccal  or  lingual  wall  will  be 
broken  off. 

With  the  pold  inlay  we  avoid  in  the 
first  place  this  excessive  dryness.  In  Ihe 
second  place,  we  avoid  weakening  the  side 
walls,  and  in  the  third  place,  we  avoid 
ultimate  thermal  shock,  because  we  have 
the  interposition  of  the  layer  of  cement, 
which  acts  as  an  imulation  against  heat 
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I  place  my  reliance  on  such  a  retention, 
which  by  its  mechanical  nature  safe- 
guards the  inlay  against  the  stress  of 
mastication,  so  that  it  conld  not  be  dis- 
lodged by  the  force  of  mastication  even 
if  there  were  no  cement  there.  I  never 
pretend  to  depend  upon  the  adhesiveness 
of  the  cement  Tmly,  the  adhesiveness 
of  the  cement  does  retain  the  inlay 
against  the  force  of  gravity  as  exerted  by 
its  own  weight  or  the  force  that  might 
be  developed  by  suction,  but  aside  from 
that,  I  do  not  believe  that  cement  should 
ever  be  relied  upon  to  hold  in  an  inlay. 

If  you  will  prepare  a  cavity  correctly, 
and  follow  conscientiously  all  the  steps 
of  the  cast  gold  inlay  process,  you  will 
produce  an  inlay  which  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  a  filling.  I  have  ex- 
amined gold  inlays  made  by  the  hands  of 
the  most  capahle  operators  imder  atroi^ 
hand  magnifying  glasses,  and  although 
these  inlays  were  set  vith  a  cement  wh^ 
did  not  correspond  with  the  gold  inlay 
or  the  tooth-stanacture,  the  operator  had 
so  carefully  burnished  the  gold  over  the 
margin  that  he  practically  covered  up  the 
cement  line,  and  produced  an  inlay  that 
will  probably  never  show  any  Bigzu  of 
disaolution  on  the  mai^^. 

Many  of  the  old  operators  decry  gold 
inlays,  because  they  say  it  is  no  art  to 
make  a  wax  model  of  a  filling,  and  repro- 
duce it  outside  of  the  mouth.  Instead  of 
it  being  no  art  at  all  to  make  a  wx  model 
for  a  cavity,  I  think  it  is  the  moat  deli- 
cate of  any  of  the  steps  of  the  gold  inlay 
method,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
whole  gold  inlay  operation. 

We  do  not  employ  the  gold  inlay 
method  because  it  is  an  easier  operation. 
Provided  the  form  of  a  cavity  is  favor- 
able, it  is  the  most  humane  method  of 
any  that  can  be  developed.  It  is  far 
easier  for  many  operators  to  cut  away  the 
tooth-structure  with  wheel  and  bur  and 
disk  than  it  is  to  properly  condense  and 
finish  gold  foil,  ana  I  am  sorry  to  confess 
that  I  have  watched  many  men  work 
feeling  that  their  predominating  motive 
for  deciding  what  they  were  to  do  in 
that  cavity  was  their  desire  to  perform 
the  easiest  operation,  and  their  conviction 
that  they  could  put  in  an  inlay  bet- 


ter than  they  could  pack  in  and  finish 
foil. 

As  far  as  porcelain  inlays  are  con- 
cerned, it  has  been  my  experience  that 
they  are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a 
permanent  practical  repair  of  teeth. 
They  are  only  to  be  used  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  esthetic  phase  is  the  pre- 
dominant factor.  You  cannot  oonstruct 
or  set  a  porcelain  inlay  that  will  ever 
begin  to  be  such  a  permanent  protection 
to  a  tooth  as  a  gold  inlay  is,  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  prepare 
the  margins  of  the  inlay  and  of  the  cavity 
in  such  a  way  that  their  preparation 
guarantees  permanent  results.  I  have 
come  to  regard  the  porcelain  inlay  as  the 
most  prominent  of  the  esthetic  measures 
for  repairing  teeth  that  occupy  a  con- 
spicuous position  in  the  moutti.  I  feel 
that  in  a  cavity  in  which  cement  would 
last  for  a  year  or  two,  we  may  expect  a 
porcelain  inlay  to  he  retained  for  from 
lliree  to  five  years,  and  I  .  am  cautioning 
all  my  patients  now  that  they  must  keep 
a  very  careful  watch  on  any  porcelain  in- 
lays in  their  mouths  that  have  been  in  for. 
more  than  two  or  three  years,  because  in 
the  natural  order  of  things  they  may 
drop  out.  This  is  my  conviction  gained 
by  experience  and  thought  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Dr.  GoEDON  White,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
I  do  not  think  it  quite  fair  to  be  called 
upon  to  discuss  this  moat  excellent  paper 
of  Dr.  Johnson  after  such  men  as  Dr. 
Perry  and  others,  who  have  seen  it  and 
have  prepared  their  remarks. 

Conservatism  should  ever  be  in  our 
minds,  but  extremes  have  their  place  in 
life  and  in  the  professions  as  well.  It 
does  me  a  great  deal  of  good  at  times  to 
see  the  work  of  extremists,  because  we 
can  profit  by  their  mistakes  as  well  as 
by  their  new  ideas,  and  develop  from 
them;  for  we  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  most  useful  innovaticms 
have  come  from  extenists. 

Becently  I  had  a  patient  in  my  office 
who  had  come  from  a  distance  whose 
mouth  showed  the  operations  of  an  ex- 
tremist, who  was  certainly  an  enthusiast, 
for  he  had  placed  in  this  mouth  gold  cast 
inlays  in  every  tooth  back  of  the  canines. 
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In  many  instances  great  care  ehonld  be 
exercised  in  this  operatian.  When  the 
decay  is  extensive  and  it  is  necessary  to 
cat  the  tooth  conBidenU>ly,  particularly 
if  the  occludine  surface  is  covered  with 
the  inlay,  and  me  pulp  is  vital,  this  pulp 
may  die  after  a  vhile,  and  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  penetrate  tiirougb  large  inlays 
into  the  pulp-chambers  of  teeth  which 
pOTsibly  were  filled  by  some  other  prac- 
titioner. When  the  tooth  is  greatly  de- 
cayed and  there  is  any  question  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  pulp,  I  consider  it  wise 
to  remove  the  pulp  before  inserting  a 
very  large  inlay.  It  will  save  younelt 
as  well  as  any  other  practitioner  who 
may  get  your  patient  much  trouble. 

Inlays  are  not  new,  but  as  far  as  I 
know,  wax  models  and  cast  gold  m[a.yB 
are.  These  represent  the  greatest  step 
forward  which  the  dent^  profession  has 
made  in  many  years,  and  the  field  for  its 
^iplication  is  almost  unlimited.  I  for 
one  am  very  grateful  for  its  introduc- 
tion. 

Dr.  Watkins,  New  Jersey.  I  cannot 
resist  the  invitation  to  simply  say  a  word 
of  thanks  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his  ad- 
mirable paper.  I  do  not  know  when  I 
have  heaxd  a  paper  which  I  enjoyed  so 
much.  To  every  word  of  it,  right  through, 
I  can  say  amen.  It  is  practical,  every- 
day common  sense. 

Dr.  Dailet.  It  seems  strange  that 
so  much  conservatism  should  be  congre- 
gated here  tonight.  If  we  stop  and  look 
back  about  two  years,  we  recall  that  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  was 
placed  b^ore  us  in  this  hall.  Conaerva^ 
tism  is  the  ideal  which  so  many  men  are 
preaching,  and  which  many  are  practic- 
ing, but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
conservatism,  radicalism,  and  conscien- 
tiousness. The  men  that  are  being  ac- 
cused of  radicalism  call  themselves  con- 
servative, because  they  lay  their  claim 
upon  scientific  principles. 

May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
from  the  city  from  which  our  estimable 
essayist  comes  come  also  Dr.  Black  and 
Dr.  Taggart?  What  do  they  say  about 
conservatism?  Go  back  to  what  Dr. 
Black  has  said,  that  no  frail  enamel 
should  be  left  in  the  cavity,  but  sound 


dentin,  without  which  failure  ia  inen- 
table. 

Batitmalism  and  cQnaervatiam  in  cav- 
ity pT^mration,  based  vpaa  Dr.  Blad:^ 
invntigations,  ia  not  a  beanay^  but  a 
Bcientinc  fact. 

In  r^aid  to  destroying  tooth-rtme- 
tnre.  Dr.  Blade  says  ttiat  rstionaliam  is 
placing  a  perfect  gold  filling  in  a  prop- 
erly prepared  toou.  With  the  so-^Ued 
conservatism,  what  remains?  Frail 
enamel,  frail  everything,  the  whole  con- 
tinuity 18  frail. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  the  t^erity  to 
advance  the  stmject  of  orthodontia  in 
young  children,  because  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  third  and  seventh  years  the 
greatest  development  takes  place  in  the 
mouth.  Some  wait  until  the  twelfth  or 
fourteenth  year,  because  they  believe  in 
conservatism.  If  you  wait  five  or  six 
years  in  curvature  of  the  spine,  would 
you  benefit  the  patient?  If  that  ia  so, 
then  why  should  you  wait  in  the  case  of 
non-developmrait  of  the  jaw?  Follow 
men  like  Dr.  Black,  and  not  men  who 
constantly  plead  conservatism. 

Dr.  Mills.  I  wish  to  pay  my  regards 
to  Dr.  Johnson.  I  know  something  of 
him  from  corresponding  with  him,  and 
from  reading  his  papers.  The  spirit  of 
his  paper  of  this  evening  is  just,  and  the 
discussion  is  a  credit  to  the  men  who 
participated  in  it.  I  am  sitting  beside 
the  venerable  father  of  our  president.  Dr. 
Tracy,  whom  I  knew  in  1852.  In  1853 
I  went  to  Worcester,  my  native  city,  with 
a  confrere  of  Dr.  Tracy — ^Dr.  Joicks  my 
preceptor.  If  I  could  take  you  back  and 
maw  you  what  has  happened  in  these 
fifty-seven  years,  you  would  be  interested. 
The  age  has  changed,  but  there  has  been 
a  conservative  element  all  along.  Yon 
could  not  fill  teeth  then  as  you  do  now, 
but  I  saw  fillings  from  the  hands  of  this 
venerable  man  that  cannot  be  excelled. 
I  do  not  wish  to  intimate  that  we  hsn 
not  made  Immenae  advances;  we  hare 
most  skilful  operators  today,  but  conser- 
vatism is  necessary. 

I  came  to  New  York  in  1861,  where  1 
met  the  Atkinson  element  and  entered 
into  it  largely.  I  had  my  failures  and 
successes,  but  it  led  me  into  conservatism 
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large  degree,  and  I  agree  with  Dr. 
f.  I  cannot  help  but  think  of  the 
Dr.  Woolworth  of  New  Haven.  He 
at  one  time  a  most  skilful  gold 
itor.  When  addressing  meetings  he 
d  say,  "I  cannot  put  in  as  good  gold 
gs  aa  I  used  to,  but  I  can  put  in 
7  good  amalgam  ones." 
hen  I  first  practiced,  we  had  gold 
Sevan's  stopping.  We  have  gone  all 
Dgh  the  various  filling  methods  up 
ie  present  time.  When  Dr.  Taggart 
hexe  and  introduced  his  beautiful 
ifestation  of  mechanism,  I  felt  in- 
ntAj  tliat  that  man  had  hit  upon  a 
of  practice  that  would  be  of  immense 
R  to  the  profession,  and  it  cannot  be 
iTwise. 

!his  is  the  thought  that  comes  to  me : 
itistry  is  individualism.  What  some 
lean  do,  as  Dr.  Black  shows  so  beauti- 
If,  other  men  cannot  do.  It  is  the 
I  behind  the  instrument  tiiat  deter- 
les  its  efBciency.  I  could  not  take  up 
Black  practice,  even  if  I  were  young 
logh  to  do  it;  but  I  know  a  method 
it  I  could  take  up  and  be  successful 
fa. 

[  admire  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and 
»  tiiat  of  conservatism.  Both  are  valu- 
le,  if  we  but  properly  apply  them. 
Dv.  Orroi^Bifom.  This  whole  evening 
I  depressed  me  very  much.  It  has  de- 
Med  me  to  hear  men  whom  I  love  so 
ich  say  things  which  were  never  less 
portune.  There  never  was  a  time  in 
t  Idstory  of  dentistry,  in  my  opinion, 
la  an  appeal  for  conservatism  as  it 
•been  presented  tonight  oould  possibly 
t  more  harm  than  now.  The  essayist 
lilt  up  the  steps  of  his  argument  very 
on  a  lot  of  fads  which  the  dental 
rofession  ran  wild  over,  and  whose  use- 
SBMM  has  been  proved.  That  does  not 
ring  as  to  the  logical  deduction  that  the 
uUsr  fad  which  inspired  this  paper 
>  OK  of  that  class. 

I  want  yon  to  think  over  what  the 

Bkt  gentlemen,  the  skilled  practitioners 
'lu  hare  spoken,  have  said  tonight,  and 
*  me  give  you  Just  this  thought :  It  is 
■hiral,  it  is  human,  that  we  should  be- 
fcre  in  the  things  which  we  have  done. 
UK  gold  inlay  has  the  disadvantage  that 
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it  is  being  practiced  now  by  graduates 
who  were  taught  other  methods.  All  of 
the  comments  against  gold  inlays  that  I 
have  heard  tonight  prove  to  me  con- 
clusively that  what  this  audience  nee^ 
more  than  anything  else  at  present  is 
postgraduate  education  on  the  technique 
of  making  gold  inlays.  [Applause.] 
Not  one  of  the  real  virtues  of  the  gold 
inlay  has  been  credited  to  it  this  even- 
ing. AH  of  the  objection  have  been 
mentioned,  and  those  objections,  though 
true,  are  due  mainly  to  the  ine^)erienoe 
of  the  operators  and  to  their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  how  to  make  inlays.  Many 
have  taken  up  this  "fad"  thinking  it  to 
be  an  easy  way.  It  is  not  easy ;  the  best 
way  never  is  an  easy  way.  The  best  and 
right  way  means  putting  into  your  work 
all  of  your  conscience  and  skill  without 
any  consideration  of  yourself.  The  man 
who  takes  up  gold  inlay  work  because  he 
thinks  he  can  make  more  money  or  ren- 
der the  work  easier  for  himself  is  not  fit 
to  practice  dentistry.  [Applause.] 

It  takes  me  longer  to  prepare  a  cavity 
for  a  gold  inlay  than  one  for  any  other 
kind  of  filling,  and  that  has  disproved  to 
me  many  of  the  arguments  against  ex- 
tension for  prevention  in  which  I  for- 
merly believed.  It  has  proved  to  me  that 
frequently  T  had  not  properly  prepared 
cavities.  This  much  have  I  learned 
within  a  year. 

You  speak  of  gold  inlays  that  have 
stayed  in,  and  fillings  that  have  come 
out.  I  defy  anyone  to  show  gold  fillings 
one  year  old  that  will  begin  to  compare 
with  equally  well  made  gold  inlays  one 
year  old.  Dr.  Nyman  said  that  he  has 
seen  gold  inlays  that  experts  could  not 
distinguish  from  the  best  gold  fillings. 
He  is  mistaken ;  the  inlays  can  be  de- 
tected at  once,  they  are  so  superior. 

Dr.  Ntman.  I  meant  directly  after 
they  were  finished,  not  after  service. 

Dr.  Ottolexgui.  They  have  occlusal 
surfaces  that  few  gold  fillings  ever  have 
had.  The  main  thing  is — and  I  remind 
those  of  you  who  were  here  on  the  night 
when  I  discus=od  Dr.  Taggart's  paper,  of 
the  one  prophecy  I  made,  which  has  come 
true — the  gold  inlay  means  painless  den- 
tistry. 
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Dr.  JoHXSON.   Not  by  any  means. 

Dr.  Ottolengdi.  I  assure  you  that 
the  gold  inlay  properly  put  in  will  cause 
less  pain  than,  the  filling  of  the  same 
tooth  with  gold.  I  may  not  have  used 
the  right  term^  I  meant  to  say,  less  pain- 
ful dentistry. 

It  has  been  possible  for  the  first  time 
to  make  an  absolutely  perfect  margin 
extending  under  the  gum  and  to  polish 
it  outside  of  the  mouth  vithout  getting 
any  blood  from  the  gam  upon  it,  and  I 
defy  anyone  to  put  in  gold  fillings  and 
get  as  perfect  gingival  margins  with 
them  under  the  gum  as  can  be  obtained 
with  gold  inlays.  The  plea  for  gold  foil 
fillings  which  was  made  tonight  brings 
me  back  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Flagg, 
which  is  proved  today^  namely,  that  just 
in  proportion  as  a  tooth  needs  saving, 
the  gold  foil  filling  is  least  capable  of 
doing  it. 

The  reason  why  I  felt  depressed  to- 
night is  this :  What  does  the  profession 
need  more  than  anything  else  at  pres- 
ent ?  Not  arguments  for  and  against  the 
gold  inlay,  but  proper  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  how  to  put  in  a  gold  inlay; 
yet  we  have  had  two  professors  speak 
against  it  tonight. 

Dr.  Nyman.  And  the  class  of  cav- 
ities for  which  they  are  best  adapted ! 

Dr.  Ottolengtji.  Absolutely  so.  One 
of  the  speakers  said  that  he  was  sorry 
for  the  ruthless  destruction  of  pulps.  I 
am  sorry  for  the  ruthless  leaving  in  of 
pulps  that  ought  to  be  taken  out.  It 
is  strange  how  an  idea  sung  over  and  over 
again  after  a  while  is  accepted  as  a  truth. 
Ever  since  I  was  a  little  boy  I  have  heard 
that  thermal  shock  will  kill  a  pulp,  yet 
it  has  never  onoe  been  proved.  In  my 
opinicm — though  I  cannot  prove  it — it 
never  has  been  thermal  shock  that  killed 
pulps,  but  infected  material  that  was  left 
in  the  tooth.  The  infected  pulp  was 
doomed  to  die  when  the  dentist  filled  the 
tooth.  [Applause.] 

•Besides,  thermal  shock  is  not  neces- 
sary if  the  gold  inlay  is  properly  con- 
structed. So  I  end  where  I  began — it  is 
not  your  conservatism  in  this  crisis  that 
will  be  helpful,  but  the  radicalism  of  the 


man  who  knows  how  and  is  willing  to 
teach  the  other  man. 

Dr.  Evans.  I  did  not  come  here  with 
the  slightest  idea  of  speaking,  but  wbeii 
I  hear  remarks  such  as  Dr.  Ottolengni 
uttered  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  as  an  old 
practitioner,  and  as  a  man  who  has  been 
proud  of  American  dentistry  in  the  past 
to  speak  a  word.  I  did  not  hear  tbe 
paper,  but  I  heard  the  remark  that  if  von 
take  gold  fillings  and  gold  inlays  and 
view  them  a  year  after  they  were  inserted, 
you  will  find  the  gold  inlay  to  be  in  a 
very  superior  condition  to  that  of  tbe 
gold  filling.  I  take  a  decided  exception 
to  that.  What  did  we  build  up  American 
dentistry  on?  On  our  operators.  Do 
we  honor  Webb  and  Vamey  and  DwineDe 
and  our  respected  Atkinson  when  we  pas 
a  reflection  on  their  work  by  such  a  state- 
ment as  that  P  I  say  the  man  who  knows 
how  to  handle  gold  foil  and  to  preserre 
teeth  in  the  way  he  should,  and  to 
manipulate  gold  foil  on  the  adhesive 
principle,  small  pieces  being  propeilT 
welded  down,  can  make  a  gold  mliog 
that  will  look  at  the  end  of  one  year  tiie 
equal  of  any  gold  inlay,  and  there  are 
men  here  this  evening  that  can  do  it 

Dr.  Ottolengui.  Nobodv  revere 
Webb  and  Varney  more'  than  I  do,  for  I 
learned  much  from  them,  but  I  venture 
to  say  that  if  they  were  here  tonight  they 
would  be  praising  gold  inlays  instead  of 
gold  fillings. 

Dr.  Etaxs.  I  accept  the  gold  inlay  in 
such  large  cavities  as  Vamey  and  Webb 
used  up  their  vitality  on  and  put  them- 
selves in  an  early  grave  for;  but  m 
smaller  cavities,  especially  in  the  froat 
teeth,  where  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
labial  section  of  the  enamel  can  be  prop- 
erly preserved,  the  gold  filling  is  the  fill- 
ing to  be  put  in,  and  not  the  inlay. 

Dr.  Van  Wobrt.  I  hardly  know  what 
to  say,  I  feel  so  deeply  the  value  of  the 
paper  of  this  evening,  and  yet  I  am  one 
of  the  oarsmen  in  the  boat  with  Dr. 
Ottolengui.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  a  ce- 
mented filling,  particularly  the  gold  inlar. 
comes  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  the  avenge 
practitioner  than  anything  else  known  at 
the  present  time.  I  discarded  gold  plug" 
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gcis  and  gold  foil  over  five  years  ago.  I 
do  not  thmk  that  in  those  five  years  I  hare 
inserted  two  gold  foil  fillings,  and  in  that 
time  I  have  not  had  any^ing  like  the 
percentage  of  failures  that  I  nad  prior 
to  the  ad«>tiaa  of  this  more  modem 
method.  That  is  not  to  say  that  my  pre- 
vious operations  were  all  so  faulty  that 
they  could  not  be  relied  upon.  I  have 
known  many  operators  such  as  you  have 
cited  this  evening,  among  them  Webb. 
1  eat  beside  him  and  saw  him  insert  two 
filings  in  the  central  incisors  for  our 
dear  friend  Dr.  Hill,  and  I  never  saw 
more  beautiful  fillings.  I  never  saw  a 
gold  inlay  more  beantifnlly  finished  or 
margins  that  were  more  perfect,  and  yet, 
gentlemen,  Webb's  fillings  did  not  last 
one  year.  If  such  a  man  as  Webb  failed, 
I  am  justified  in  having  failures  too; 
but  the  number  of  the  failures  that  I 
have  had  since  adopting  the  cemented  fill- 
ing is  far  below  that  which  I  experienced 
before.  Therefore  I  am  justified  in  ac- 
cepting this  modem  practice,  because  I 
surely  could  not  serve  the  people  who 
come  to  me  as  well  in  the  old  way  as  I 
can  in  the  new. 

Dr.  Perry  said  that  a  carefully  inserted 
amalgam  filling  in  a  carefully  prepared 
cavity  is  just  as  serviceable  as  any  filling 
placed  in  a  tooth.  I  agree  with  him, 
with  the  poesible  exception  that  a  ce- 
mented filling  in  a  very  fragile  tooth  will 
support  the  enamel  better;  but  if  the 
same  care  were  giv^  to  amalgam  and  to 
the  preparation  for  its  insertion  as  is 
given  to  gold,  it  would  be  much  better. 
I  have  al«>  this  to  say,  that  there  is  not 
a  city  in  the  Union  nor  a  society  in  the 
world  that  cannot  point  to  men  whose 
salvation  has  been  amalgam.  If  it  were 
Dot  for  amalgam,  they  would  be  out  of 
practice.  Dr.  Vamey  and  Dr.  Webb  were 
great  men,  and  they  could  do  what  you 
and  I  conld  not  do.  If  we  had  the  skill 
of  Vanifiy  and  Webb,  it  would  be  all  right ; 
but  we  cannot  do  it.  How  many  in  this 
room  could^  do  it  ?  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  ereiy  man  in  Una  room  cannot 
put  in  a  good  gold  filling,  but  I  do  say 
that  no  man  in  this  room  puts  in  a  good 
gold  filling  every  time. 

With  some  trying,  with  the  proper  me- 


chanical principles  of  retention — and  I 
might  add  that  extension  for  retention 
is  my  teaching — Hie  poorest  operator  in 
the  room  can  have  better  success  with 
the  cemented  filling  than  wit^  anything 
else. 

I  wish  to  tiiank  Dr.  Johnson  for  his 
admirable  paper.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  read  at  any  time  whatever  he  writes, 
and  I  always  feel  that  I  have  gained 
by  having  been  in  his  presence. 

Dr.  GooDE.  I  have  been  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  this  evening, 
which  marks  a  point  in  the  evolution  of 
dentistry.  Everything  is  evolution,  and 
it  takes  rather  an  exceptional  man  to 
see  many  years  ahead. 

Dr.  Perry  cited  an  instance  of  seeing 
many  years  ahead  when  he  said  that 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  he  became 
imprwsed  with  the  importance  of  preserv-. 
ing  the  xiatural  forms  of  teeth.  Lately 
dentists  have  been  restoring  teeth  between 
the  contact  points,  but  now  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  seeing  tiutt  we  have  not  done 
right  in  simply  filling  the  cavities  of 
teeth  and  restoring  the  contact  points, 
making  our  fillings  so  that  they  just  clear 
the  occlusion,  leaving  the  walls  to  re- 
ceive the  stress;  our  patients  are  com- 
ing back  with  ike  lingual  or  labial  wall 
broken  off,  necessitating  an  extensive 
operation. 

Conservatism  has  done  much,  and  will 
do  much  in  the  future ;  but  how  can  we 
defend  it,  when  we  see  so  many  patients 
of  early  middle  life  coming  to  us  with 
their  teetJi  lost  or  being  lost  owing  to 
gum  trouble.  We  do  not  look  beyond 
filling  the  cavity.  We  do  not  protect 
the  ^veolar  process.  We  do  not  build 
up  the  tooth  for  the  work  for  which  it 
was  intended.  Perhaps  years  hence  we 
shall  do  so. 

I  feel  that  I  should  say  a  word  of 
gentle  protest  against  the  remarks  of  two 
speakers  who  decried  what  they  consider 
over-enthusiasm  in  orthodontia.  I  feel 
that  the  matter  of  occlusion  is  the  big- 
gest and  broadest  thing  in  dentistry. 
When  we  understand  perfectly  how  to  re- 
store and  maintain  normal  occlusion  by 
fillings,  we  shall  no  longer  have  a  lot 
of  patients  with  loose  teeth.  While  con- 
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Serratism  must  always  hold  its  own,  we 
must  have  radicU  men,  and  the  radical 
men  are  those  who  have  advanced  ideas 
of  value.  If  we  do  not  get  away  from  the 
idea  that  fillings  which  are  just  clear  of 
the  occlusion  are  as  good  as  any,  we  shall 
have  trouble.  We  must  remember  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  filling,  as  well  as  its 
beauty.  Any  tooth  is  beautiful,  bat  if  it 
is  not  in  normal  occlusion  it  will  not  re- 
main beautiful  very  long.  Some  other 
dentist,  after  we  are  gone,  will  get  hold 
of  the  case,  and  though  he  may  revere  the 
old  doctor,  he  will  have  to  fareat  a  loose 
tooth. 

Dr.  Nyman.  May  I  correct  a  misun- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  Dr.  Otto* 
lengui  in  regard  to  my  remark  about  tlie 
appearance  of  gold  fillings  and  gold  in- 
lays? I  mean  the  appearance  of  the 
margin.  There  comes  to  my  mind  one 
of  the  sanest  utterances  that  I  have  heard 
or  read  in  connection  with  the  old  con- 
troversy that  has  now  become  new;  when 
the  controversy  was  n>  keen  about  eztoi- 
sion  for  prevention.  Dr.  Perry  said,  "If 
we  could  only  conduct  these  discussions 
beside  the  chair,  where  all  parties  could 
see  the  conditions,  we  could  come  to  an 
agreement." 

If  we  could  discuss  these  questions  by 
the  side  of  the  patient,  where  all  parties 
could  observe  the  kind  of  cavity  and  its 
environments,  I  think  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr. 
Ottolengui,  Dr.  Van  Woert,  Dr.  Evans, 
and  the  others  would  come  to  a  remark- 
able unanimity  of  opinion. 

Dr.  Hutchinson.  I  should  like  to  say 
just  a  few  words  before  we  close.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  subject  of  the  paper 
is  rationalism,  not  radicalism  or  conserva- 
tism. It  is  not  a  question  of  the  relative 
merit  of  gold  inlays  or  gold  fillings,  but 
is  a  question  of  rationalism  in  practice, 
and  it  is  high  time  that  we  took  this  sub- 
ject under  consideration. 

In  this  era  of  fads  and  fancies  we 
should  get  down  to  what  is  known  as 
horse  sense.  It  is  the  most  valuable  thing 
that  any  person  can  possess.  Rational- 
ism should  teach  us  our  own  limitations. 
Is  it  rational  for  anyone  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  the  first  efforts  in  a  new 
metliod   and  those  which  have  been 


proved  and  p^ected  after  from  twoitv 
to  forty  years  of  practice?  It  is  mani- 
festly unfair.  If  we  wish  to  make  com- 
parisons, and  condemn  or  approve  any 
method,  we  should  make  comparisons 
with  the  work  of  men  who  have  perfected 
themselves  and  have  become  masters  in 
that  method.  Let  us  jud^  by  their  ef- 
forts and  not  by  our  experiments.  It  is 
a  common  thing  in  our  profession  for  a 
man  well  versed  in  the  old  methods  to  as- 
sume that  because  of  his  skill,  which  has 
been  highly  developed,  he  can  take  up 
any  method  and  at  aU  times  produce 
perfect  results.  This  cannot  be  done. 

I  cannot  help  speaking  of  this,  be- 
cause I  fed  so  strongly  about  it.  Ve 
must  perfect  ourselves,  and  know  whether 
we  possess  the  qualities  which  will  en- 
able us  to  obtain  successful  results,  and 
we  must  make  comparisons  between  the 
work  of  the  best  men  in  one  school  and 
the  results  obtained  by  the  best  men  in 
snotiier  school. 

Dr.  GiLLBTT.  I  agree  so  thorooghly 
with  the  paper  that  I  disagree  witti  a 
large  part  of  the  application  that  htf 
been  made  of  it.  I  think  Dr.  Johnson 
himself  failed  to  go  far  enough  in  many 
of  his  applications.  First,  I  wish  to  si^ 
with  Dr.  Ferry  on  the  amalgam  questicHi, 
and  to  say  that  just  so  I(mg  as  mere  are 
men  in  practice  who  know  how  to  put  in 
that  kind  of  an  amalgam  filling,  it  will 
be  a  good,  serviceable  material. 

As  to  this  question  of  rationalism :  Is 
it  rational,  or  not,  to  go  on  practicing 
methods  that  are  bringing  back  to  us 
patients  in  middle  life  and  younger  with 
loose  teeth  and  with  pjrorrhea  pockets  ex- 
tending half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  up 
the  root,  owing  to  the  work  which  the 
dentist  has  done  ?  Is  there  any  criticism 
due  the  radicalism  which  reaches  out  in 
an  effort  to  eliminate  those  conditions  ? 

Is  it  rational  to  criticize  the  ortho- 
dontia of  today,  and  to  stop  short  with 
the  just  criticism  that  was  made — a  just 
and  right  note  of  warning — that  the  or- 
thodontia that  is  coming  from  the  handi 
of  the  poorly  equipped  man  is  wrong — 
without  putting  forward  this  further 
thought,  that  the  orthodontia  which  the 
vrell-equipned  men  are  practicing  will  be 
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one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  bringing 
our  profession  into  its  right  place  in  the 
great  healing  art? 

How  shfUl  we  distinguish  between 
rationalism  and  radicalism  and  conserva- 
tism ?  Is  it  radical  or  is  it  conservative 
to  advocate  that  care  of  the  growing  child 
that  provides  opporhmity  for  develop- 
ment along  normal  lines  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  head  which  contains  the  air- 
passages  and  sinuses  and  the  nerves  of  a 
special  sense?  Is  it  rational  for  a  man 
to  cling  to  the  errors  of  the  orthodontia 
of  past  generations  and  perpetuate  the 
abnormalities  in  Mb  patients'  mouths  by 
condemning^  individual  teeth  to  extrac- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  to  plead  for 
the  saving  of  overhanging  and  even  frail 
tooth-walls  which  jeopM^ze  the  work 
which  he  does,  bringing  discredit  on 
dentistry  because  of  failure,  and  endan- 
gering the  tooth  which  he  is  trying  to 
save? 

I  contend  that  to  be  the  most  rational 
Had  of  radicalism  that  leads  us  to  search 
for  the  remedy  for  those  deformities 
which  have  resulted  in  constricted  air- 
passages  and  sinuses,  in  deformities  of 
that  portion  of  the  skull  which  contains 
the  nerves  of  special  sense  and  even  the 
lower  portion  of  the  brain  case. 

Dr.  JoHNSOK.  I  am  profoundly  grate- 
ful to  every  gentleman  who  has  discussed 
my  paper  this  evening.  Some  of  the  dis- 
cussion has  gone  far  afield  from  the  sub- 
ject of  the  paper,  but  that  makes  no  dif- 
ference, as  long  as  we  are  gaining  light, 
and  whether  we  are  gaining  light  on  the 
subject  under  discussion  for  the  present 
or  for  the  future,  it  is  profitable  for  us  to 
be  here. 

Dr.  Nyman  and  Dr.  Hutchinson  have 
taken  the  best  part  of  my  closing  discus- 
sion— Br.  Nyman  in  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  these  men  who  seem  to  be 
80  far  apart  are  probably  not  very  far 
apart  after  all.  It  seems  so  difficult  for 
men  to  understand  each  other;  and  that 
brings  up  something  that  I  had  not  ex- 
pected to  speak  upon,  but  which  is  ap- 
propriate— that  the  nomenclature  of  the 
profession  is  such  that  men  do  not  readily 
understand  each  other,  because  onr  terms 
are  not  definite.    Men  have  frequently 


misunderstood  each  other,  because  we 
have  not  had  definite  terms  to  describe 
the  things  we  wished  to  describe. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  make  any 
invidious  distinction  or  comparison  be- 
tween gold  fillings  and  inlays ;  I  was  not 
talking  so  much  about  conservatism  and 
radicalism  as  I  was  about  rationalism. 
And  still  I  wish  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
things  that  were  spoken  of.  One  of  them 
concerns  the  destruction  of  the  pulp, 
which  was  not  spoken  of  at  all  in  my 
paper,  but  which  is  so  important.  It  is 
not  rational  to  try  to  save  a  pulp  that  is 
inevitably  doomed,  but  I  consider  it  mal- 
practice to  destroy  a  pulp  which  can  be 
saved. 

Sometimes  pulps  are  destroyed  with 
the  cowardly  saying  that  dead  pulps  tell 
no  tales.  If  I  have  read  the  history  of 
the  profession  right,  dead  pulps  do  tell 
tales,  sometimes.  I  wish  to  state  my 
reason  for  believing  in  saving  pulps,  if 
possible.  They  should  be  saved  in  teeth 
not  perfectly  developed  at  the  apical 
foramen.  Pulps  are  frequently  exposed 
by  decay  before  the  teeth  are  perfectly 
formed  at  the  apex;  and  if  the  pulp  is 
destroyed,  or  allowed  to  die,  that  tooth 
is  crippled  for  life,  because  we  cannot 
insert  anything  that  will  take  tiie  place 
of  it  at  the  end  of  the  root. 

We  are  told  that  the  pulp  has  no  func- 
tion to  perform  after  the  tooth  has  been 
thoroughly  developed ;  but  there  is  a  fac- 
tor that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of — a 
tooth  the  pulp  of  which  is  dead  will 
not  sustain  the  same  masticating  force 
as  before.  In  other  words,  you  may  teat 
a  molar  with  a  vital  pulp,  and  let  it  exert 
a  force  on  the  pericemental  membrane  of 
from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds.  De- 
stroy the  pulp  by  the  most  careful 
method,  treat  the  pulp-canal  with  anti- 
septic precautions,  and  fill  the  root  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  and  in  six  monttis* 
time  that  tooth  will  not  sustain  the  same 
masticating  force  within  forty,  fifty,  or 
sixty  pounds  of  pressure. 

There  are  pulps  which  are  inevitably 
doomed,  but  most  of  them  die  from  in- 
fection rather  than  from  thermal  shock ; 
I  was  glad  Dr.  Ottolengui  spoke  of  that, 
because  we  too  frequently  allow  a  mass 
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of  infected  dentin  to  remain  under  our 
filling  which  should  Have  been  removed. 

In  what  I  said  about  conservatism,  re- 
ferring to  the  remarks  of  one. of  the 
gentlemen,  I  Burely  did  not  mean  the 
preservation  of  frau  enamel  walls  in  the 
preparation  of  cavities.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  conservatism  to  retain  frail  or 
unsupported  enamel. 

Dr.  Ottolengui  spoke  of  the  necessity 
for  postgraduate  instruction  in  the  mak- 
ing of  gold  inlays,  and  of  the  need  of  a 
better  technique  in  gold  inlay  work. 
When  I  mentioned  gold  inlay  work  and 
the  necessity  for  rationalism  in  its  prac- 
tice, I  did  not  refer  to  the  work  which  the 
better  men  are  doing;  but  I  do  make  a 
plea  for  more  careful  inlay  work,  and  I 
would  warn  agaiiut  the  extreme  of  put- 
ting in  cast  gold  inlays  in  every  kind  of 
cavity. 

Dr.  Taggarf  s  and  Dr.  Blacks  names 
were  mentioned.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Dr.  Black  would  leave  a  frail  enamel  wall. 
You  will  surely  all  acknowledge  that  Dr. 
Taggart  is  an  enthusiastic  inlay  worker, 
and  yet  I  remember  when  his  machine 
was  not  on  the  market^  and  when,  men 
sent  wax  inla^n  to  him  for  casting— and 
Dr.  Tag^r*^  worked  very  hard  for  his 
friends  at  liiat  time — ^he  said  to  me  pri- 
vately, "Johnson,  the  trouble  is  they  are 
sending  me  wax  modds  that  should  never 
have  inlays,  but  should  have  gold  fill- 
ings." 

I  glory  in  that  work,  and  I  take  off  my 
hat  to  the  man  who  introduced  it  to  the 
profession,  but  I  think  he  above  everyone 

else  would  deplore  the  fact  that  tie  pro- 
fession is  abusing  the  method  rather  than 
using  it  judiciously,  because  it  will  be 
injured  as  a  result,  and  be  discredited. 

In  regard  to  what  Dr.  Ottolengui  and 
Dr.  Nyman  said,  as  to  a  gold  inlay  or  a 
gold  filling  being  of  such  a  character  that 
you  could  not  detect  one  from  the  other, 
I  simply  have  to  say  that  if  you  see  an 
operation  in  which  you  cannot  tell 
whether  it  is  a  gold  filling  or  a  gold  in- 
lay, it  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work  of 
either  kind.  That  is  the  kind  of  opera- 
tion I  like  to  see,  and  I  admire  the  man 
who  does  either  one  or  the  other  per- 
fectly. 


Dr.  Ottolengui,  I  think,  defied  us  to 
show  a  mouth  with  a  large  number  of 
operations,  in  which  gold  fillings  would 
look  as  well  in  one  year  as  the  same  num- 
ber of  gdd  inlays.  I  would  mention  one 
case  that  presented  itself  in  my  own 
practice.  I  have  seen  a  mouth  in  which 
the  teeth  were  eztensiTely  filled  with  gold 
foil;  the  condition  of  t^ose  fillings  was 
such  that  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  pos- 
sible, considering  t^e  kind  of  cavities 
that  contained  those  fillings,  for  the  best 
inlay  worker  fhat  ever  lived  to  have 
shown  work  of  such  perfection  as  was  ex- 
hibited in  that  case,  and  tliose  fillings 
were  in  not  one  year,  but  twenty  and 
thirty  years.  I  examined  that  mouth 
very  carefully,  because  that  work  was 
done  by  a  dear  old  friend  of  yours  and 
mine,  by  a  man  whose  memory  will  live 
as  l(mff  as  we  speak  of  gold  fillings,  a 
man  wno  left  a  record  in  Chicago  £hat 
will  class  him  with  men  like  Vamey  and 
Webb,  who  were  mentioned  tonight  and 
whom  I  revered;  in  mentioning  those 
names  we  should  also  couple  with  them 
Ihe  name  of  the  late  Dv.  George  H. 
Gushing,  whose  ability  as  an  opentor  I 
believe  was  excelled  by  no  other  man.  I 
saw  tltis  case  recently,  in  which  many  of 
his  fillings  had  been  retained  twenty  and 
thirty  years,  and  were  as  perfect  as  on 
the  day  when  they  left  the  hands  of  that 
magnificent  operator.  Some  of  the  cav- 
ities could  not  have  been  managed  by  any 
other  method  as  well  as  by  gold  fou  fill- 
ings. Yet  I  wish  to  say  that  in  my  prac- 
ii<x  I  have  a  lai^  field  for  gold  imays, 
a  more  limited  one  for  porcdain  inlays, 
and  while  I  seem  to  suggest  a  plea  for 
rationalism,  I  do  not  want  to  be  taken  as 
disparaging  any  particular  kind  of  work, 
because  I  believe  tibat  there  is  a  field  for 
every  rational  method  that  has  been  in- 
troduced to  the  profession.  I  find  a 
place  for  gold  foil  filling,  for  the  amal- 
gam and  oxyphosphate  fillings,  and  for 
gutta-percha  fillings — a  very  useful  j 
place ;  I  have  not  yet  found  so  certain  a  j 
place  for  the  silicate  cements,  though  1 
these  may  be  perfected  in  time.  | 

What  I  make  a  plea  for  is  that  we  i 
should  look  broadly  at  these  questions. 
I  am  as  enthusiastic  as  any  man  in  this  i 
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room ;  and  while  I  travel  over  the  coun- 
try seeing  men  giving  clinics  and  noting 
the  result  of  their  work,  my  fear  is  that 
in  their  enthusiasm  they  frequently  for- 
get one  feature  which  is  very  important, 
and  that  is  the  welfare  of  the  ][Hitient 
on  whran  they  are  operating.  They  have 
an  ideal  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  mecha- 
nism, but  they  follow  that  ideal  to  the 
detriment  of  ihe  patient.  Gentlemen, 
the  ideal  we  should  follow  is  the  kind  of 
operation  that  you  would  want  to  have 
done  for  TonrBcuf  or  for  the  members  of 
your  famuy. 

lAke  Dr.  Ottolengui,  I  have  changed 
in  my  ideas.  I  would  not  do  the  large 
gold  operations  today  which  I  did  some 
years  ago.  I  used  to  apply  the  rubber 
dam  and  put  it  over  a  lower  third  molar, 
and  build  that  molar  up  with  gold  foil, 
when  the  distal  cusp  was  gone  and  the 
gam  covered  one-half  of  the  distal  snr* 
lace  of  the  completed  filling  in  the  gin- 
gival region.  I  would  not  do  that  today, 
and  yet  I  have  no  regret  for  that  opera- 
tion. It  devdoped  in  me  a  skill  which  I 


can  use  to  good  advantage  in  the  best 
technique  of  inlay  work,  and  if  gold  foil 
has  done  nothing  else,  it  has  been  the 
saving  grace  of  our  men  in  the  develop- 
ment of  skill  which  is  most  important 
in  our  operations.  Today  I  would  use 
a  gold  inlay  in  such  a  case  as  the  above 
mentioned.  The  gold  inlay  has  been  a 
benefaction,  but  we  must  not  allow  our 
enthusiasm  to  overrun  our  judgment,  but 
study  each  case  and  do  for  the  patient 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  best,  what  we 
would  want  to  have  done  for  ourselves. 

Dr.  Nash  read  the  resolutions  of  re- 
gret on  Dr.  Northrop'a  death,  which 
on  moti(m  were  adopted  as  read. 

The  President  extended  the  thanks  of 
the  society  to  the  committee  for  their 
work  in  getting  up  the  beautiful  memo- 
rial to  Dr.  Northrop. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the 
banquet  hall,  where  a  collation  was 

served. 

Febderic  C.  Kemple,  D.D.S., 
Edit(n-  N.  Y.  Odoni.  8oc. 
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Thtjbsdat — Afternoon  Session. 

(Continued.) 

The  next  order  of  business  as  an- 
nounced'by  the  President  was  the  reading 
of  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Rogers,  Boston, 
Mass.,  entitled  "Some  Important  Truths 
Begarding  Orthodontia." 

[This  paper  is  printed  at  page  697  of 
the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  H.  H.  W.  Strang,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  essay- 
ist on  his  subject  and  its  concise  presen- 


tation. All  of  those  present  who  attended 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Dental  Society  know  how  I  feel  on 
the  subject  of  preventive  dentistry  as  re- 
lated to  malocclusion,  and  I  could  not  do 
better  today  than  to  repeat  some  of  the 
statements  made  in  the  paper  read  at 
that  meeting,  and  perhaps  add  something 
to  them.  Before  we  can  be  in  a  position 
to  aid  in  the  prevention  of  malocclusion 
we  must  strive  to  perfect  our  knowledge 
of  the  normal,  for  we  are  unable,  unless 
we  understand  normal  development  and 
normal  occlusion,  to  comprehend  the  ab- 
normal.   How  many  know  the  appeor- 
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ance  that  a  jaw  should  present  at  the  first 
year  after  birth  ?  How  many  know  the 
appearance  that  a  jaw  should  present  at 
the  third  year  after  birth?  And  so  on 
with  the  various  years  of  tooth-develop- 
ment. Unless  we  know  that,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  detect  malocdnsion  in  its  initial 
stages. 

The  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  mal- 
occlusion is  alim>st  as  important  for  the 
general  practiticaer  as  is  tiiat  of  noi^ 
mal  development.  These  causes  are 
not  very  many  in  number,  and  most  of 
them  have  been  mentioned  in  Dr.  Rogers' 
paper.  It  is  essential  that  we  Imow 
what  they  are  in  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  detect  them  when  they  first 
manifest  themselves.  No  case  of  maloc- 
clusion ever  presented  itself  without  some 
cause,  and  the  longer  that  cause  is  allowed 
to  act,  the  more  complicated  the  case  be- 
comes, and  there  can  be  no  permanent  re- 
sult unless  that  cause  is  removed.  One 
of  the  causative  factors  most  frequently 
encountered  is  the  premature  loss  of  the 
deciduous  teeth,  breaking  up  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  arch  so  that  the  teeth  mesial 
to -the  spaces  are  not  carried  forward  as 
nature  intended  them  to  be,  while  the 
teeth  distal  to  the  spaces  are  carried  for- 
ward prematurely.  Another  cause  is  the 
prolonged  retention  of  deciduous  teeth; 
another  the  failure  of  the  first  molar  to 
lock  normally.  The  most  critical  period 
in  the  life  of  the  denture  is  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  six  years,  and  yet  how 
many  dentists  are  watching  cases  more 
carefully  at  that  period  than  at  any 
other?  So  often  the  large  first  molars, 
the  most  important  teeth  in  the  mouth, 
lock  in  either  distal  or  mesial  occlusion 
and  thus  make  normal  occlusion  an  im- 
possibility. Tf  this  condition  were  cor- 
rected at  once,  normal  ocdusion  would 
be  possible,  but  of  course  not  a  necessity. 
Another  cause  is  mouth-breathing,  and 
you  all  realize  that  mouth-breathing  may 
be  present  as  early  as  during  the  first, 
second,  or  third  year  of  life,  and  certainly 
the  earlier  it  is  present  the  greater  the 
deformity  will  be.  Very  important  in 
the  causation  of  malocclusion  are  the 
habits  which  the  essayist  has  mentioned 
today.  In  conquering  these  we  must  have 


the  co-operation  of  the  parents.  Many 
motors  through  ignorance  are  apt  to 
look  np(m  some  of  these  habits,  such  as 
thumb-sucking,  as  very  cute  little  accom- 
plishments on  the  part  of  their  children. 
Only  last  week,  in  talking  to  a  mother,  I 
suggested  thumb-sucking  as  a  cause  of 
the  malocclusion  in  her  child,  and  she 
became  most  indignant,  saying  she  did 
not  want  that  cute  little  habit  broken  up. 
That  shows  the  necesnty  of  education 
along  these  lines,  and  we  appeal  to  the 
general  practitioner  to  take  such  eAncar 
tion  of  his  patients  upon  himself.  The 
orthodontist  cannot  hope  for  success 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  general 
practitioner.  Think  of  how  many  more 
children  you  see  as  general  practition^ 
than  we  do  as  orthMloniists,  and  th»e- 
fore  a  proportionately  greater  field  is 
open  to  you  along  this  line  of  prevention, 
if  you  but  watch  the  teeth  of  ihe  children 
with  this  point  in  view.  Very  essential 
in  the  correction  of  certain  h^its  is  the 
teaching  of  tiie  child  to  exert  its  iriU 
power.  Dr.  Angle,  in  lecturing  to  us, 
said  that  he  had  experienced  more  fail- 
ures from  unbroken  habits  in  children 
than  from  any  other  cause.  These  were 
habits  which  had  begun  in  early  life  and 
had  continued  so  long  that  they  could  not 
be  corrected  by  mechanical  means,  and 
could  have  been  conquered  only  by  tibe  ex- 
ertion of  will  power.  If  the  child  fails  to 
conquer  the  habit  by  will  power,  certain 
methods  of  mental  suggestion,  which  owe 
their  success  to  the  power  which  the  sub- 
conscious mind  exerts  over  body  func- 
tions, may  perhaps  be  used  with  good 
result. 

Often,  I  believe,  we  fail  to  realize  that 
there  are  two  periods  in  the  life-histozy 
of  a  human  being,  t.e.  the  period  before 
birth  and  the  period  after  birth.  I  am 
glad  that  the  essayist  mentioned  the  fact 
that  malocclusion  may  owe,  its  origin  to 
certain  conditions  present  in  the  mother, 
for  instance,  to  malnutrition  during  pr^- 
nancy,  which  is  an  important  factor  ia 
the  causation  of  malocclusion.  That  is, 
however,  a  subject  that  has  not  been 
studied  as  it  should  be,  but  here  again 
the  general  practitioner  is  situated  so  as 
to  be  able  to  obtain  far  more  important 
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statistics  than  the  orthodontist.  So  again 
I  plead  for  co-operation. 

In  conaidering  the  early  treatment  of 
malocclnsion,  I  would  say  that  that  suh- 
ject  appeals  to  the  orthodontist  more 
strongly  than  any  other.  Why  ?  Because 
he  realizes  the  importance  of  normal  de- 
velopment through  as  long  a  period  as  is 
possible,  and  the  very  deleterious  effects 
of  abnormal  development  continued  for 
any  length  of  time.  Therefore,  vhea  the 
child  comes  to  your  office  at  on  early  age, 
examine  the  teeth  in  order  to  see  whether 
the  arches  Bxe  developing  normally,  for 
often  at  that  age  a  very  slight  force  exer- 
cised in  the  proper  manner  will  overcome 
malocclusions  which  to  correct  later  on 
would  require  months  of  treatment. 

Probably  the  most  important  factor  in 
producing  normal  development  of  the 
jaw  is  the  force  of  mastication.  The 
diewing  and  grinding  of  the  food,  trans- 
mitting a  stimulating  force  through  the 
roots  to  the  bone-building  cells,  is  the 
method  nature  uses  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  jaws  so  aa  to  accommodate  the  perma- 
nent denture.  Instinct  causes  ^e  parents 
of  the  uncivilized  races  to  give  to  their 
children  something  tough  to  chew  at  that 
early  age.  Thereby  the  cells  receive  stim- 
ulation, and  the  jaws  develop  so  that  we 
find  beautiful  specimens  of  normal  occlu- 
sion in  these  races.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  children  of  civilized  races  have  be- 
come the  victims  of  prepared  foods,  and 
normal  occlusion  ie  almost  a  curiosity 
among  them. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  essayist  for  his  pa- 
per, and  for  the  thoughts  that  he  has  con- 
veyed to  me,  and  the  stimulation  which  I 
have  received  from  his  presentation  of 
this  subject.  I  trust  that  when  the  paper 
appears  in  print  it  will  be  read  and  re- 
read, and  its  contents  digested  and  as- 
similated. 

Br.  Geobge  T.  Bakes,  Boston,  Mass. 
I  am  very  glad  that  this  subject  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention ;  it  is  very  im- 
portant, especially  to  the  general  practi- 
tioner, because  it  is  he  who  sees  the 
diildren  first,  and  who  should  detect  such 
cases  of  malocclusion. 

ITot  one  word,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has 
been  mentioned  about  appliances.  The 


appliance  is  not  as  important  as  the  re- 
sult to  be  accomplished.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  in  orthodtmtic  operations 
is  to  know  exactly  what  we  want  to  do. 
How  many  times  have  we  seen  students 
take  impressions  of  cases  and  look  at 
them,  and  if  we  could  know  what  was 
going  on  in  their  mind,  would  it  not  be  a 
whirl?  Why  so?  Because  the  students 
have  not  made  a  study  of  the  principles 
which  nnderlie  tills  science.  There  are 
principles  wMch  underlie  this  subject  and 
which  must  be  studied  and  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought,  before  results  can  be  ob- 
tained. Many  take  a  case  of  malocclusion 
and  go  ahead  with  it  without  giving  it 
proper  study,  and  later,  when  they  have 
made  a  failure  of  it,  they  wonder  why 
another  man  may  tak&  that  same  case 
and  bring  it  to  a  successful  result.  The 
simple  reason  is  that  one  man  has  taken 
the  pains  to  prepare  himself,  while  the 
other  has  not.  In  the  matter  of  etiology 
of  malocclusion,  just  dn  proportion  as  we 
have  studied  the  causM  we  have  made 
progress,  and  the  only  reason  why  such 
marked  progrera  has  been  made  in  the 
last  few  years  is  that  we  have  found  out 
what  the  causes  are,  and  have  thus  been 
enabled  to  remove  them.  But  there  are 
sometimes  cases  in  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  what  the  causes  are.  In 
those  cases,  for  instance,  that  we  call  ar- 
rested development,  we  say  perhaps  it  is 
malnutrition,  but  we  are  unable  to  ex- 
plain exactly  why  there  should  be  any 
arrest  of  development  of  the  jaw,  or  mal- 
nutrition. It  may  be  that  the  brain  has 
been  over-stimulated  for  generations, 
and  that  the  foods  consumed  by  the  race 
have  not  been  what  they  should  be.  The 
present  tendency  to  gratify  the  taste  is 
too  great,  and  we  do  not  live  according 
to  nature ;  therefore  we  speak  of  degen- 
eration. We  have  all  noted  the  irregular 
structure  and  form  of  the  third  molars, 
and  we  all  know  that  in  a  great  many 
cases  these  teeth  fail  to  erupt,  just  like 
the  upper  lateral  incisors  in  many  cases. 
To  my  mind  the  cause  of  that  arrest  of 
development  is  that  nature  has  not  had 
that  stimulation  which  it  would  have  had 
if  we  lived  in  accordance  with  natural 
law.  We  can  see  degeneration  not  only  in 
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the  permanent  teeth  but  also  in  the  decid- 
uous ones.  In  the  deciduous  molars,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  second  ones,  we  can 
note  a  marked  degeneration  both  in  form 
and  structure,  and  also  in  their  tendency 
to  be  retained  too  long.  They  are  not 
shed  at  the  proper  period,  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  proof  that  this  degeneiv.tion  of 
the  teeth  and  face  has  profoundly  affected 
the  maxillary  region. 

Another  inter^ting  feature  in  the  ar- 
rested development  of  the  maxillary  re- 
gion is  observed  in  the  sense  of  smell. 
Darwin  in  his  works  speaks  of  the  fact 
that  in  manldnd  the  sense  of  smell  is 
rudimentary,  and  that  it  is  not  today 
what  it  once  was.  It  never  would  have 
developed  at  all  if  mankind  in  former 
times  had  been  living  with  the  same 
habits  as  today.  Darwin  speaks  of  how 
necessary  the  sense  of  smell  is  to  the  dog 
and  other  animals,  because  often  their 
vezy  existence  depends  on  it.  They  use 
their  sense  of  smell  more  than  they  do 
their  eyes ;  the  deer  scents  far-off  danger, 
and  the  hound,  because  of  his  marvelous 
sense  of  smell,  can  detect  his  master's 
footsteps  when  perhaps  hundreds  have 
gone  over  the  same  track.  Man  does  not 
have  the  same  acute  sense  of  smell  be- 
cause it  is  not  necessary  for  him — ^his 
sense  of  smell  is  more  a  luxury  than  a 
necessity.  Many  people  see  a  fragrant 
flower  and  do  not  appreciate  its  perfume, 
because  they  do  not  possess  an  acute  sense 
of  smell.  To  my  mind  this  is  due  in  pcut 
to  the  lack  of  development  of  the  maxil- 
laiT  region. 

If  it  be  true  that  many  cases  of  mal- 
occlusion are  due  to  this  tendency  to  a 
rudimentary  condition,  then  we  can  over- 
come them  by  stimulation,  and  that  is 
just  what  we  do  when  we  put  on  appli- 
ances. We  stimulate  growth — we  push 
the  incisor  teeth  forward,  widen  the  arch, 
stimulate  growth  and  simulate  nature, 
and  thereby  supply  the  natnrsl  and  nor- 
mal development  of  the  arch.  To  my 
mind,  the  fundamental  principle  govern- 
ing this  kind  of  work  is  to  simply  follow 
nature,  and  if  we  know  what  nature  does 
in  normal  development,  then  we  can  do 
the  same.  The  average  general  practi- 
tioner can  do  this  work  if  he  amy  pre- 


pares himself  correctly.  There  will  al- 
ways be  the  specialist,  but  this  work  will 
be  done  more  and  more  by  the  general 
practitioner. 

I  wish  to  speak  furthermore  of  the  cus- 
tom common  in  my  neighborhood,  of 
mothers  supplying  their  children  with 
"baby  oomforters";  these  consist  of  an 
ordinary  rubber  nipple  with  a  handle, 
which  the  child  is  allowed  to  chew  to 
its  heart's  content.  In  many  cases  these 
comforters  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
harm ;  they  have  protruded  the  upper  in- 
cisor teeth  and  have  forced  the  muidiULe 
backward.  Such  habits  as  sacking  Hue 
thumb  and  fingers  can  be  corrected,  if 
the  child  is  old  enough  to  co-operate  with 
the  parente  and  with  the  orthodontist  and 
if  its  good-will  can  be  gained,  but  if  the 
children  are  too  young  to  help  themselves, 
radical  means  must  be  employed.  Here 
is  an  appliance  [illustn^g]  which  was 
not  designed  for  this  pnrpoee,  but  is  an 
excellent  thing  for  the  correction  of 
these  habits.  It  is  an  aluminum  glove, 
which  is  placed  over  the  hand  of  the  child 
and  fastened  with  strings  around  the 
wrist.   It  is  to  be  worn  at  night 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  technique, 
I  have  noticed  in  the  reports  of  the  differ- 
ent societies  where  orthodontia  is  dis- 
cussed that  men  everywhere  seem  to  be 
taking  a  more  liberal  stand  in  r^ard  to 
technique,  that  is,  different  appliances  are 
meeting  with  more  favor.  In  a  paper 
read  before  the  American  Society  of  Or- 
thodontists I  notice  the  following  pas- 
sage: "For  the  accomplishment  of  our 
work  we  must  have  effidfflit  appliances. 
I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  true  to  myself 
if  I  did  not  make  a  statement  as  to  what 
I  have  been  using,  and  also  to  say  that  no 
man  practicing  orthodontia  is  true  to 
himself  or  his  patients  who  works  to  the 
exclusion  of  removable  appliances."  In 
discussing  this  paper  another  man,  promi- 
nent in  the  profession,  spealK  as  fmlows : 
"The  writer  rather  apologized  for  the  use 
of  appliances  not  connected  with  the  ex- 
pansion arch.  I  think  this  is  a  great  mis- 
take. When  the  expansion  arch  was  per- 
fected, the  evolution  of  appliances  was 
not  completed.  There  axe  many  other 
things  that  axe  good ;  why  shoald  we  have 
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any  hesitaxu^  in  diBCiuBing  them  before 
UdB  society?"  This  only  shows  tiie  tend- 
ency toward  the  use  of  the  different  ap- 
pliances. 

Dr.  P.  T.  MuRLLSSSj  Jr.,  Windsor 
JjockB,  Conn.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
in.  regard  to  what,  for  the  sake  of  force, 
may  be  called  misenided  maternity — mis- 
guided maternal  roeling.  While  there  is 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  maternal 
affection,  and  irtiile  the  blind  self-sacri- 
fice of  mother-love  arouses  our  deepest 
feelings,  its  exercise  is  not  always  benefi- 
cent ;  sometimes  Its  influence  is  even  dis- 
aatrous.  The  absolute  neglect  of  some 
of  the  child's  physical  needs  cannot  be 
ccMnpared  in  ita  ddeterious  influence 
npcm  -Uie  child's  well-being  and  derelop- 
ment  with  the  resolt  of  orer^anzious  care 
and  indulgence. 

Specifically,  the  use  of  the  so-called 
comforter  and  the  indulgence  of  thumb- 
sncking  are  mistakes.  We  must  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  fact  that 
babies,  because  they  are  babies,  do  not 
need  to  be  toasted  over  a  T^jister  while 
being  bathed.  Altogether  too  much 
mothering  is  indulged  in  in  regard  to 
the  care  of  the  child  during  the  helpless 
period.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  more 
exaggerated  cases  of  lack  of  physical  bal- 
ance seem  to  occur  ambng  the  "delicately 
nurtured."  UnfortunatSy,  the  enerva- 
ting influence  of  too  great  comfort  is  pro- 
gressive, and  the  weakling  is  the  victim 
of  his  symptoms. 

Nothing  can  compare  with  the  over- 
heating of  our  houses  in  ita  effect  upon 
the  development  of  the  face  and  the  oral 
and  nasal  cavities.  There  are  very  few 
children  who  do  not  become  at  least  peri- 
odical mouth-breathers  within  a  month 
after  fheir  birtii.  In  tlte  h^inning  they 
have  "snuffles,"  because  of  the  extra  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  in  our  houses, 
which  is  the  direct  result  of  overheating. 
It  is  supposed  that  a  baby  is  not  properly 
bathed  unless  the  temperature  is  raised 
to  upward  of  80%  and  unless  the  oper- 
ation is  performed  close  by  a  stove  or  a 
register  or  radiator  and  outside  air  is  per^ 
feeGy  excluded.  This  absolutely  dry  heat 
causes  abnormal  evaporation  from  the  cu- 
ticle and  mucous  surfaces,  which  means 


hypertrophy,  lack  of  function/  and  de- 
generation of  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  tiie  palatal  arch  we  have  two  layers 
of  mucous  tissue,  the  nasal  and  the  buc- 
cal, two  layers  of  connective  tissue  be- 
neath them,  and  two  layers  of  periosteum, 
two  petrous  layers,  and  a  thin  body  of 
cancellous  bone  or  the  equivalent  carti- 
lage, which  all,  in  a  baby,  amount  to 
perhaps  not  more  than  1/33  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  nutrition  of  these  parts 
is  supplied  practically  by  one  artery  and 
through  one  channel,  and  anything  which 
happen?  to  disturb  the  balance  of  the 
mucous  membrane  tends  to  rob  the  part 
of  its  nutrition;  as  a  consequence,  when 
the  mncoiu  membrane  becomes  disor^ 
dered,  the  bone  does  not  grow  normally. 
This  disturbance  may  begm  at  any  time 
— at  the  age  of  three  weeks  as  well  as  at 
that  of  three  years.  The  sooner  chronic 
inflammatory  processes  are  established, 
the  more  surely  there  is  need  for  ortho- 
dontic interference,  before  the  physical 
development  is  completed. 

I  hope  that  I  may  be  able  at  some 
future  time  to  devebp  this  subject  fur- 
ther. 

I  have  known  several  instances  of 
subconscious  impression,  of  which  Dr. 
Strang  speaks,  which  have  interested  me 
very  much.  I  know  a  child  who  drifted 
into  the  habit  of  sucking  his  tongue  when 
asleep,  which  habit  was  discovered  by  a 
slight  movement  of  the  lips  and  throat. 
This  was  a  very  difficult  problem  to  man- 
age. The  habit  was  corrected  by  address- 
ing the  child  by  name  while  he  was  asleep 
without  awakening  him,  by  saying,  'Tou 
must  not  suck  your  tongue."  After  this 
had  been  persisted  in  for  several  evenings 
in  succession,  the  habit  ceased  entirely. 
On  the  ground  of  its  great  utility  Ibis 
procedure  is  defensible,  although  I  am 
not  especially  interested  in  things  occult. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  Dr. 
Rogers*  paper,  and  am  hopeful  that  it 
will  prove  a  stimulus  to  each  of  lu  to 
take  hold  of  the  basal  things,  as,  for  in- 
stance, dental  anatomy  and  facial  anat- 
omy, and  to  learn  to  understand  the 
principles  that  underlie  our  work,  and  by 
so  doing  build  a  deep  and  broad  founda- 
tion for  our  greater  usefulness. 
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Dr.  A.  J.  NiMS,  Turner's  Falls,  Mass. 
One  caiise  of  malocclusion  has  not  been 
emphasized  very  much  today,  inher- 
itance. We  very  often  find  in  practice 
patients  with  very  marked  peculiarities; 
we  have  seen  mothers  with  narrow  arches 
and  fathers  with  large  teeth,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  these  parents  with  the.  narrow 
arch  of  the  mother  and  the  large  teeth  of 
the  father,  with  insufi&cient  room  for  the 
teeth  in  the  axch.  I  once  saw  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family  one  at  a  time,  and  was 
very  readily  able  to  recognize  that  they 
were  of  the  same  family  because  of  a 
condition  in  the  teeth  that  was  more 
marked  than  any  facial  resemblance;  in 
fact  their  facial  resemblance  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  enable  one  to  tell  that  these 
three  children  belonged  to  the  same  fam- 
ily. In  all  of  them  there  was  malocclu- 
sion to  such  an  extent  that  only  the  two 
molars  occluded,  the  occlusion  in  the 
other  teeth  deviating  by  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  In  the  front  teeth,  the  malocclu- 
sion was  so  marked  that  I  could  readily 
see  that  these  children  were  members  of 
the  same  family.  If  we  therefore  can 
readily  recognize  the  dental  features  of 
the  parents  in  their  children,  we  as  ortho- 
dontists cannot  overlook  the  influence' of 
heredity  as  one  of  the  causes  of  maloc- 
clusion. 

Dr.  BoGERS  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  have  been  more  pleased  by  this  discus- 
sion than  by  any  which  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  after  reading  a 

paper.  I  think  it  is  a  sign  of  the  prog- 
ress of  our  profession;  it  shows  intelli- 
gent reasoning,  and  proves  that  we  are 
by  no  means  lacking  in  the  ability  to 
think. 

I  have  very  little  to  say  in  closing,  but 
would  make  one  remark,  even  though  re- 
luctantly. I  have  enjoyed  the  remarks  of 
the  last  speaker,  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
him.  I  have  given  to  the  subject  of 
heredity  some  thought,  also  to  that  of  en- 
vironment. While  it  is  true  that  certain 
conditions  of  mfUocclusion  in  a  family 
may  suggest  heredity,  with  deeper  con- 
sideration of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  trouble  we  very  readily  are  led  to 
believe  that  environment  has  more  to  do 
with  these  conditions  than  anything  else. 


Dr.  Nims  spoke  of  the  occlusion  in  all 
these  cases  as  being  a  possible  evidence 
of  hereditaiy  conditions,  but  we  know 
that  occlusion  is  due  more  to  the  habits 
of  children  than  to  anything  else ;  that  is, 
it  is  due  to  environment,  habits,  and  con- 
ditions of  life  of  the  child.  Such  childreu 
as  Dr.  Nims  cited  are  all  brought  up 
under  the  same  conditions  and  by  the 
same  parents,  and  in  the  earlier  years  of 
their  lives  lived  under  similar  conditions; 
they  are  probably  laid  to  rest  on  a  feather 
pillow,  covered  with  comforts,  with  noth- 
ing showing  but  the  eyes.  We  there- 
fore need  hardly  be  surprised  to  find  mal- 
occlusion and  a  lack  of  developmrat  of 
the  facial  bones,  which  almost  invariably 
produce  mouth-breathing  and  stagnation, 
as  has  been  so  clearly  and  b^ntiMly  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Hurlless.  A  great  deal 
has  been  written  on  this  subject,  and  our 
friend  Dr.  Nims  would  have  difficulty  in 
overcoming  the  arguments  put  forth 
against  the  theory  of  heredity.  I  do  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  we  do  inherit  a 
gieat  number  of  traits  and  tendencies, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  inherit  mal- 
occlusion of  the  teeth. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Siczth, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  entitled  "Alveokr  Py- 
orrhea and  Its  Treatment." 

[This  paper  and  the  discussion  will 
appear  in  the  official  Transactions.] 

There  being  no  further  business,  tiie 
President  declared  the  meeting  adjourned 
until  the  evening  session. 


Thursday — Evening  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 

president.  Dr.  Griffith,  at  8  o'clock 
Thursday  evening,  October  22d. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Kellet  presented  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  with  regard  to  Army 
and  Navy  Dental  Legislation: 

Resolved,  By  the  Northeastern  Dental 
Association,  composed  of  the  dentists  ol 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts. Bhode  Island,  and  Connectieut,  at 
its  meetinc  held  in  Hartford,  Ooim.,  October 
21-23,  1908: 
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( 1 )  That  the  auoeiation  coiiTeys  its  thanks 
to  U.  S.  Senator  Morgan  G.  Bulkele^  of  Con- 
neetient  for  his  address  on  "Dental  Legisla- 
tion for  the  Annj  and  Navy  from  the  Stand- 
point of  a  Legislator,**  and  to  Dr.  Richard 
Grady  of  the  Naval  Academy,  Maryland,  for 
his  papOT  tm  "The  Dentist  in  the  United 
States  Navy:  an  Aeoount  of  the  Efforts  to 
Secure  a  Dental  Corps." 

(2)  That  the  association  appreciates  the 
recognition  of  Hon.  V.  H.  Metcalf,  secretary 
of  the  navy,  in  baring  the  medical  corps  of 
the  navy  represented  at  this  meeting,  tiie  first 
instance  of  the  kind  in  dental  organizations. 

(3)  That  the  association  welcomes  the  co- 
operation of  the  American  Medical  Asaocia- 
tion,  which  has  authorized  its  Committee  on 
Medical  Legislation  to  assist  in  securing  the 
passage  of  such  bills  for  dental  corps  in  the 
army  and  navy  as  meet  the  approval  of  the 
War  department  and  the  Surgeon-general  of 
the  navy. 

(4)  That  the  members  of  this  association, 
by  letters  or  otherwise,  should  give  evidence 
to  their  representatlvea  in  Congress  that  they 
cordially  indotae  the  employment  of  qualified 
dental  surgeons  in  the  navy  as  well  as  the 
army. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Motion  was  mode  that  a  standing  com- 
mittee,, to  be  called  tiie  Army  and  Navy 
Committee  on  Legislation,  to  be  com- 
posed of  six  memTCTB,  one  from  each  of 
the  New  England  States,  be  appointed 
by  the  president  to  do  all  they  consist- 
ently can  to  further  the  purposes  out- 
lined in  the  foregoing  resolution. 

Motion  carrieC  and  Dr.  GriiBth  ap- 
pointed the  following  committee :  Dr.  H. 
A.  Kelley,  -Portland,  Me.,  chairman;  A. 
J.  Sawyer,  Manchester,  N.  H.;  P.  M. 
Williams,  Rutland,  Vt. ;  C.  R.  Lindstrom, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  J.  E.  Power,  Providence, 
E.  I. ;  James  McManus,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  next  order  of  business  as  an- 
nounced by  the  President  was  the  read- 
ing of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Otto  E.  Inoi.is, 
Philadelphia,  entitled,  'Tost-extraction 
Sequelae." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
693  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Pratt,  Baat  Hartford, 
Conn.    I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 


that  everyone  here  who  has  had  occasion 
to  extract  one  or  more  teeth  realizes  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  truth  cannot  be  told 
in  the  extracting  or  in  the  effects  on  the 
lives  of  their  patients  after  extraction. 
I  certainly  hope  that  the  people  who  have 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  ait  in  my  chair 
and  to  have  teeth  extracted  have  not  suf- 
fered the  consequences  that  some  of  the 
patients  of  other  dentists  have.  I  do 
not  know,  of  course,  what  some  of  my 
patients  have  done  after  extraction,  but 
I  do  know  what  some  other  patients  hare 
done.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  causes 
one  absolute  distraction  to  have  a  patient 
come  from  some  other  dentist  after  ex- 
traction. I  am  not  finding  fault  with 
anyone,  but  I  know  that  as  long  as  teeth 
have  to  be  extracted,  distraction  will  fol- 
low, and  a  great  many  of  the  patients 
whom  you  have  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
traction will  be  somebody  else's  patients 
afterward.  This  is  not  always  the  fault 
of  the  dentist;  a  great  many  times,  in 
fact  almost  always,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
patient.  The  dentist  is  never  at  fault 
and  never  does  wrong,. but  he  always  does 
the  best  he  can,  and  whenever  an  accident 
happens  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  dentist 
but  of  tiie. patient.  In  fact,  nine  times 
out  of  ten  it  is  the  fault  of  the  patiente. 
If  they  had  taken  care  of  their  teeth,  if 
they  had  had  them  attended  to  at  the 
proper  time,  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  cases  they  would  have  had 
no  trouble  after  extraction.  Generally, 
trouble  after  extraction  is  due  to  neglect 
of  the  teeth  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  a  person  comes 
to  you  with  a  sound  tooth  that  you  can- 
not extract,  if  necessary,  but  generally 
the  patient  leaves  a  tooth  until  it  is  dis- 
eased and  decayed  up  to  the  end  of  the 
root,  and  then  expects  you  to  extract  it 
without  breaking  it  oft. 

I  had  an  experience  a  short  time  ago 
with  a  gentlman  who  thought  a  great 
deal  of  his  features,  and  consequently 
wished  me  to  preserve  them  if  possible. 
He  stated  that  he  had  pus  in  his 
mouth,  but  he  did  not  know  where  it 
came  from,  whether  from  the  mouth  or 
the  nose.  I  examined  his  mouth  and 
found  considerable  swelling  and  inflam- 
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mation  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bi- 
cuspid region,  which  I  thought  was 
caused  by  the  root  of  a  bicuspid.  The 
patient  said  that  aeTeial  dentists  had 
told  Mm  to  have  the  tooth  extracted, 
and  I  said  that  I  should  think  so  too, 
but  did  not  know  how  I  could  possibly 
extract  it.  I  said  that  I  did  not  think 
that  I  could  get  the  root,  but  that  I 
would  get  something,  if  not  the  root, 
probably  a  portion  of  the  jaw  bone,  and 
perhaps  a  porticm  of  the  nasal  bone  be- 
sides, but  I  would  take  anytlung  that 
came  in  sight.  The  patient  said  he  would 
leave  himself  in  my  hands,  so  I  took  a 
screw  elevator,  screwed  it  into  the  root, 
and  very  much  to  my  surprise  and  de- 
light the  shell  of  that  root  came  out. 
I  found  that  the  abscess  had  opened  into 
the  antrum,  and  after  washing  it  ont 
with  a  little  glyco-thymolin,  a  little 
hydrogen  dioxid,  a  little  ariatol,  and 
some  other  disinfectants,  and  packing  it 
with  iodoform  gauze,  the  wound  healed 
in  due  time,  very  much  to  my  surprise. 
I  was  very  thankful  for  the  result,  be- 
cause I  was  afraid  that  I  should  lose  my 
case  had  a  suit  for  damages  from  sep- 
tic poisoning  resulted  from  that  extrac- 
tion. I  attributed  my  resuU  more  to 
good  luck  than  to  good  management. 

Dr.  JosBPH  Head,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
I  feel  somewhat  reticent  to  speak  after 
such  a  flow  of  eloquence  as  we  have  iust 
heard,  and  which  I  have  enjoyed  so  thor- 
oughly that  anything  that  I  might  have 
had  to  say  has  slipjwd  my  mind.  I  en- 
joyed Dr.  Inglis'  paper,  also  Dr.  Pratt's 
remarks,  in  spite  of  his  humorous  way 
of  putting  it,  and  I  think  his  vivid  de- 
scription of  his  experience  is  one  that 
appeals  to  all  of  us  who  have  had  such 
cases.  I  think,  however,  that  it  was  not 
luck  which  made  that  socket  heal  up, 
and  that  the  patient  made  no  mistake 
when  he  left  the  case  entirely  in  Dr. 
Pratt's  hands. 

Concerning  the  liability  of  infection, 
I  think  that  the  procedure  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Inglis  is  extremely  sound  and  very 
timely.  These  sockets  are  very  trouble- 
some to  all  of  us.  I  have  had  fairly 
good  sneers  in  such  cases  by  the  appli- 
cation of  acids,  not  only  of  nitric  acid, 


which  is  sometimes  used,  but  also  of  tri- 
chloracetic acid,  which  I  find  has  a  tend- 
ency to  freshen  the  parts  considerably. 

Br.  C.  W.  Stbanq,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  We  have  all  very  much  enjoyed 
the  paper  that  has  been  presented.  The 
association  is  also  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  fact  that  we  have  had  such  an 
admirable  entertainer  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Pratt. 

I  was  interested  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  my  early  days  in  the  operation 
of  extracting,  though  since  the  centen- 
nial year  I  nave  done  very  little.  Had 
I  only  sooner  appreciated  the  dangers 
that  attend  some  of  the  operations  of 
extraction,  I  think  it  quite  probable  that 
I  should  have  abandoned  that  part  of 
dental  practice  some  years  earlier  Han 
I  did. 

I  have  to  congratulate  myself  that  I 
had  no  real  serious  cases  of  hemorrhage 
or  septic  conditions  after  extraction. 
Probably  in  those  cases  where  there  was 
excessive  pain,  or  trouble  after  the  opera- 
tion, the  patients  sought  relief  from  an- 
other practitioner,  and  I  was  reliered 
from  ^e  care  and  anxiety  of  after-treat- 
ment. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  offer.  The 
treatment  that  has  been  advised  by  Br. 
Inglis  seems  to  me  the  most  palliative 
and  most  agreeable  that  could  be  ad- 
ministered to  a  case  of  that  particular 
nature. 

Br.  H.  A.  Kelley,  Portland,  Me. 
Professor  Inglis  has  just  spoken  in  re- 
gard to  taking  care  before  and  after  ex- 
traction, as  though  it  were  something 
that  is  always  done.  I  wish  to  sound  a 
word  of  warning.  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  the  average  dentist  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  seriously  considering  the 
extraction  of  teeth  as  a  surreal  operas 
tion,  an  operation  that  should  only  be 
performed  under  surgical  technique.  1 
fear  that  the  usual  procedure,  with  or 
without  an  anesthetic,  is  that  we  seize  the 
tooth  and  extract  it,  then  allow  the  pa- 
tient to  wash  the  mouth'  with  a  little 
warm  water  to  which  perhaps  an  anti- 
septic has  been  added,  and  dismiss  him; 
for  this  we  usually  receive  a  fee  of  a 
dollar  or  so.  Some  little  time  ago,  while 
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speaking  on.  this  subject^  I  said  that  I 
hBd  tried  to  practice  my  profesBion  in  a 
proper  way,  trying  to  give  the  proper 
care  to  cases  of  extraction.  I  expliuned 
that  I  treated  each  case  as  a  surgical 
operation  and  charged  what  I  considered 
the  proper  fee  for  the  work.  After  me 
a  practitioner  stated  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  my  procedure  was  necessary  at 
all,  and  I  may  have  the  same  experience 
tonight.  I  wish  to  say,  however,  that 
in  my  opinion  this  operation  is  per- 
formed in  a  very  careless  manner  by  most 
members  of  our  profession,  and  it  is  time 
to  stop.  We  have  heard  of  oral  prophy- 
laxis today,  and  when  we  extract  a  tooth 
in  a  mouth  that  is  clean  owing  to  prophy- 
lactic treatment  we  are  operating  under 
fairly  favorable  conditions.  But  in  ex- 
tractions in  mouths  under  the  conditions 
usually  encountered  it  is  simply  the  grace 
of  God  that  saves  us  from  a  great  deal  of 
seiioua  post-extractioa  troubles. 

I  wish  that  the  essayist  would  tell  us 
what  his  surgical  procedure  before  and 
after  extraction  and  his  technique  of  ex- 
tracting is.  It  has  always  been  my  cus- 
tom, before  extracting  teeth,  to  render 
the  mouth  as  clean  as  possible  by  clean- 
ing the  teeth  and  spraying  the  mouth 
w^  antiseptic  sprays,  and  when  inject- 
ing a  local  anesthetic,  by  being  very  care- 
ful to  spray  the  respective  parte  well 
before  the  needle  is  introduced.  After 
the  tootti  is  extracted  the  socket  is 
sprayed  very  thoroughly,  and  the  patient 
is  carefully  treated  after  the  operation. 
We  should  not  overlook  the  post-extrac- 
tion care  any  more  than  a  sui^eon  would 
cut  off  a  patient's  leg  and  tell  hun  to  go 
home  and  let  it  become  well  of  iteelf. 
What  must  patiente  think  of  us,  when 
we  extract  teeth  ^d  tell  them  to  spit 
out  the  blood,  and  finally  dismiss  them 
after  the  bleeding  has  ceased.  That 
socket  should  be  taken  care  of  until  heal- 
ing has  taken  place.  You  have  seen  IJie 
dangers  involved  in  the  cases  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Inglis,  in  which  patients  have  suf- 
fered for  ten  days  and  longer  before  they 
sought  relief.  This,  could  very  readily 
have  been  avoided  by  proper  care  on  the 
operator's  part.  These  cases  should  be 
under  care  and  ixeatment  until  they  are 


past  the  danger-point,  and  then  an  ap- 
propriate fee  should  be  charged  for  1^ 
operation. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Abbott,  Franklin,  Mass.  I 
have  enjoyed  exceedingly  Dr.  Inglis' 
paper.  The  subject  of  exbaction  is  one 
that  has  interested  me  a  great  deal,  as  in 
a  general  practice  extractmg  must  be  done 
and  done  well.  I  enjoyed  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Pratt  and  wish  to  say  that  I  too  have 
had  troubles  with  extraction  cases.  Hav- 
ing a  general  practice  I  find  it  necessary 
to  extract,  and  I  feel  that  in  cases  in 
which  teeth  have  to  be  extracted  we 
should  be  very  sure  that  the  operation 
is  done  under  antiseptic  conditions, 
whether  we  do  the  extracting  ourselves 
or  whether  it  is  done  by  a  specialist.  I 
have  had  serious  difficulty  in  several 
cases,  in  which  an  upper  third  molar 
brought  away  the  floor  of  the  antrum,  but 
warm  sprays  and  weekly  packing  with 
iodoform  gauze  easily  cored  the  trouble. 
I  have  seen  the  evil  effecto  that  follow  the 
extraction  of  roots  if  the  operator  has 
not  taken  the  trouble  of  examining  the 
case  after  the  extraction.  I  have  noticed 
roots  in  which  arsenic  had  been  applied 
to  the  pulp,  and  the  patient  having  failed 
to  return,  subsequent  inflammation  ex- 
tended to  the  peridental  membrane.  This 
teaches  us  that  we  should  not  allow  a 
root  to  remain  in  the  mouth  if  it  is  not 
in  a  healthy  condition.  The  greatest  dif- 
ficulty I  have  experienced  with  extract- 
ing roots  is  in  cases  in  which  the  teeth 
seemed  to  have  decalcified,  and  the  roots 
were  not  strong  enough  to  stand  the  force 
necessary  for  their  removal.  That  some 
dentists  do  not  take  the  care  necessary 
in  these  extractions  is  proved  by  a  state- 
ment which  was  made  at  a  meeting  last 
year,  when  a  dentist  said,  in  all  inno- 
cence, that  he  used  the  hypodermic 
syringe  time  aft6r  time,  and  that  all  he 
did  with  it  was  to  put  it  in  a  little 
warm  water.  That  of  course  is  mal- 
practice. Frequently  I  have  been  very 
much  pleased  with  the  comforting  as  well 
as  the  beneficial  results  of  orthoform  ap- 
plied to  the  root-sockets  in  certain  cases 
after  extracting.  Many  times  patients 
blame  cocain  for  conditions  that  are  not 
due  to  cocain  at  all.   I  recall  a  case  of 
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ejxtracting  an  abscessed  tooth  under 
nitrous  oxid,  in  which  the  patient  re- 
ported swelling  and  pain,  but  later  the 
case  healed  up  normally.  If  I  had  in- 
jected cocain,  this  delay  in  healing  would 
have  been  attributed  to  cocain.  In 
reality  it  vaa  not  due  to  cocain  bnt 
simply  to  the  slow  process  of  healing 
after  prolonged  infection. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Flanagan,  Springfield, 
Mass.  After  I  had  been  in  practice  for 
three  years  it  alwa^  seemed  to  me  that 
we  were  lowering  ourselves  to  a  certain 
extent  because  of  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  what  constitutes  real  surgical  clean- 
liness. Dr.  Kelley  well  Toices  a  condi- 
tion which  we  find  day  after  day.  If  any 
one  of  you  were  to  go  to  a  medical  prac- 
titioner in  order  to  have  a  felon  lanced 
and  drained,  and  he  were  to  send  you 
home  saying  that  no  further  treatment 
was  necessary,  you  would  certainly  con- 
sider that  physician  a  candidate  for  some- 
thing else  tiian  professional  medicine. 
Yet  in  this  beloved  profession  of  ours, 
as  we  term  it,  there  are  thousands  of 
cases  in  which  extraction  is  considered 
as  something  which  needs  no  knowledge 
of  pathology  or  asepsis.  Although  I  dis- 
like to  discuss  tiiis  subject,  I  am  going 
to  do  so  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I 
am  connected  with  a  hospital  in  a  city 
of  eighty  thousand  people,  and  in  the 
last  nine  or  ten  years  many  cases  have 
come  to  the  hospital  for  treatment  of 
post^braction  sequelfe.  During  the  first 
years  of  my  appointment  I  was  humili- 
ated by  seeing  these  cases  and  by  hearing 
some  of  the  surgeons  say,  "Here  is  fi 
case  of  dirty  instruments  again."  I  did 
not  say  much,  but  I  thought  a  great  deal. 
After  a  while  I  began  to  investigate 
the  history  of  these  cases.  In  this  I  was 
confronted  by  a  peculiar  condition,  for  I 
suddenly  discovered  some  great  funda- 
mentals, the  first  of  which  was,  that  in 
the  popular  opinion  Uie  dentist  is  the 
man  to  "pull  teeth,"  but  in  case  of  un- 
due after-results  the  patient  goes  to  the 
physician  for  treatment.  In  my  humble 
opinion  this  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
dental  profession.  If  In  years  gone  by 
we  had  lived  up  to  one-half  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  asepsis  that  is  taught  us  year  in 


and  year  out,  conditions  would  be  differ- 
ent. If  the  patient  comes  to  the  profes- 
sional man  he  expects  professional  serv- 
ice, and  if  a  man  is  an  honest  member 
of  his  profession  we  have  the  right  to 
demand  of  him  not  to  discredit  the  pro- 
fession which  he  repr^ents.  In  a  nnm- 
ber  of  cases  that  I  was  called  upon  to 
investigate  I  confess  that  I  was  aston- 
ished at  the  conditions  existing.  In  the 
first  place,  what  are  the  conditions  that 
confront  every  man  who  extracts  teeth 
in  the  average  dental  practice  ?  The  vast 
majority  of  the  patients  who  come  to  him 
for  extractions  present  mouths  that  are 
in  anything  but  a  sterile  condition.  A 
bacteriologist,  of  course,  might  say  that 
no  mouth  is  sterile.  This  is  true,  I  admit, 
but  as  a  profession  we  must  maintain 
that  an  attempt  can  be  made  to  produce 
cleanliness,  and  that  such  cleanliness 
must  be  brought  about  by  our  ^orts. 
What  is  the  average  procedure  when  an 
injection  of  a  local  anesthetic  is  to  be 
made?  Without  referring  to  the  sterile 
condition  of  the  instrument  that  is  used, 
I  would  ask.  In  what  condition  are  the 
tissues?  in  what  condition  is  the  circu- 
lation? has  the  circulation  been  inter- 
fered with?  are  the  tissues  in  such  con- 
dition that  the  capillaries  can  take  up 
the  contents  of  the  syringe,  and  regain 
fairly  normal  health?  These  questions 
in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  are  entirely 
disregarded.  The  average  dentist  must 
remember  that  he  is  performing  a  sui^ 
gical  operation  that  demands  attenticm 
afterward,  for  no  matter  whether  one 
tooth  or  thirty-two  teeth  are  extracted, 
the  professional  man  must  render  pro- 
fessional services,  and  must  watch  his 
case. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  fees,  which 
Dr.  K&ley  has  spoken  of,  the  dentist 
himself  is  to  blame  for  the  fact  tiiat  some 
practitioners  day  after  day  extract  teetii 
without  considering  the  after-results, 
receiving  fees  of  from  fifty  cents  to  three 
dollars.  For  not  the  pubUc  but  the  dai- 
tist  determines  the  fee?  Do  you  find 
members  of  the  .  medical  profession 
indiscriminately  administering  nitrous 
oxid  or  other  anesthetics?  Some  prac- 
titioners of  course  may  say  that  nitrous 
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oxid  is  the  safest  of  anesthetics.  This 
is  true  enough.  But  dentists  are  putting 
patients   in   a   condition  approaching 
death,  and  no  matter  whether  nitrous 
Olid,  somnoform,  or  any  other  anesthetic 
is  used,  every  practitioner  should  handle 
each  case  from  the  standpoint  of  ecience, 
vhich  his  professicni  represents.  The 
sooner  ve  arrive  at  such  conditicnis  the 
sooner  the  dental  profession  will  he  re- 
spected by  truly  scientific  men.   A  great 
deal  is  being  said  at  present  in  medical 
circles  as  to  infection  of  the  glands  from 
septic  teetii,  and  yet  how  many  times  do 
patients  go  to  the  physician  for  treat- 
ment after  extracting!    In  the  city  of 
Springfidd  we  have  had  within  the  past 
five  years  two  deaths  that  can  be  directly 
traced  back  to  such  conditions  as  I  speak 
of  tonight.  If  you  will  turn  back  in  the 
Cosmos,  you  will  find  several  references 
to  cases  of  this  kind.  This  gives  ns  rea- 
son to  wonder  how  it  bos  come  about  that 
such  a  common  operation,  which  is  per- 
formed for  a  vast  majority  of  people  who 
have  practically  no  other  dental  work 
done,  is  the  most  carelessly  performed 
of  all  operations,  and  is  the  least  properly 
paid  for.  Yet  not  the  public  is  to  blame 
for  it,  but  ourselves.    Physicians  have 
said  to  me,  "You  men  are  all  right  in 
your  field,  but  it  toena  to  be  truly  me- 
chanics.   How  much  do  yon  think  of 
pathology?  What  is  yoor  knowledge  of 
pathol<^?    Are  you  taught  pathology 
in  the  ^ools  ?  and  if  so,  why  do  you  not 
demonstrate  it?  When  you  find  infected 
conditions  in  the  tissues  of  the  mouth, 
why  do  you  not  act  from  the  stand- 
point of  patholf^  and  therapeutics?" 
Those  are  things  for  us  to  think  of, 
gentlemen.    Yet  many  members  of  our 
profession  say  we  are'  equal  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  certain  respects.   I  am 
here  to  defend  my  profession,  but  I  am 
here  also  to  pronounce  a  great  truth, 
namely,  that  we  must  advance  along  the 
lines  of  pathology;  we  must  consider 
every  case  that  comes  into  our  hands 
completely  and  solely  in  view  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  pathological  condition  which 
may  come  from  it.    True  it  is  that  we 
have  few  deaths  in  dentistry,  and  this 
probably  is  the  reason  why  we  are  so  in- 
ivoL.  u. — 56] 


different.  The  public  says,  **Why,  den- 
tistry— anyone  can  do  that  without  hav- 
ing bad  results."  That  is  the  common 
opinion,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  cru- 
cial test,  they  leave  us  in  the  lurch.  If 
anybody  shoiUd  doubt  my  statements,  let 
him  associate  himself  with  some  intelli- 
gent physician,  go  on  the  staff  of  a  hos- 
pital and  trace  some  of  the  cases,  and 
his  eyes  will  be  opened.  Our  most  fre- 
quently performed  operation  is  the  very 
one  that  we  almost  deny  as  producing  or 
possibly  involving  subsequent  pathologi- 
cal conditions. 

What  is  the  effect  of  publicity  such 
as  this  on  the  minds  of  the  laity?  I  do 
not  mean  to  discuss  that  with  you;  you 
must  consider  it  for  yourself,  and  must 
know  what  it  is.  With  all  honesty  I 
maintain  that  if  there  is  any  one  thing 
which  our  calling  needs,  it  is  a  little 
logic,  a  little  book  knowledge,  and  the 
realizaMon  by  each  of  us  that  he  is  only 
one  of  a  great  number,  but  that  each 
nevertheless  is  responsible  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  which  we  repre- 
sent, and  that  the  time  has  come  when,  as 
has  been  said  by  a  man  in  Indianapolis, 
the  average  dentist  lives  not  only  in  a 
tooth.  How  much  truth  there  is  in  that  I 
The  dentist  whom  I  revere  and  respect 
is  not  necessarily  the  man  who  has  a 
medical  degree,  but  the  man  who  goes 
through  life  doing  everything  he  can  to 
reflect  dignity  and  honor  upon  the 
profession  that  he  represents,  exerting 
every  effort  to  better  himself  and  better 
his  profession,  always  working,  always 
striving.  If  that  were  true  of  every  mem- 
ber of  every  dental  society,  of  every  den- 
tal college,  and  of  the  profession  at  large, 
think  how  much  higher  our  profe^ion 
would  stand ! 

In  closing,  I  say  that  not  the  phy- 
sicians, and  not  the  public,  but  the  den- 
tists are  to  blame  for  many  of  these  sad 
conditions. 

Dr.  Ikolis  (closing  the  discussion). 
Dr.  Pratt,  the  first  speaker,  brought  out 
the  point  that  the  neglect  of  the  patient 
might  bring  about  serious  conditions. 
That  unquestionably  may  occasionally  be 
the  case,  though  the  patient  should  re- 
ceive instruction  as  to  the  future  care 
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such  conditions.  I  believe  that  the 
neglect  really  lies  with  us  practitioners 
in  that  we  do  not  sufficiently  cleanse  the 
tissues  around  the  teeth  before  extrac- 
tion. While  personally  I  do  not  per- 
form extractions,  I  have  on  several  occar* 
sions  taken  the  precaution  of  seeing  that 
the  patients  vere  particularly  caieful  to 
sterilize  their  moutiis.  In  some  experi- 
ments made  some  years  ago,  using  potas- 
sium permanganate  as  an  antiseptic,  I 
found  that  my  mouth  could  be  rendered 
practically  sterile  overnight  by  the  use 
of  a  strong  solution.  That  is  to  say, 
while  under  ordinary  conditions  in  my 
own  mouth  an  acid  reaction  would 
supervene  within  twenty  minutes  after  I 
had  used  sodium  bicarbonate,  which  was 
not  germicidal,  to  render  it  alkaline, 
when  I  used  the  strong  solution  of  po- 
tassium permanganate  to  sterilize  the 
mouth  I  found  that  the  acid  reaction 
could  not  be  produced  an  hour  after 
a  meal.  The  alkaline  condition  often 
would  be  maintained  overnight  in  those 
parts  of  the  mouth  that  had  been  reached 
by  the  potassium  permanganate.  I  feel 
therefore  that  strong  solutions  of  potas- 
sium permanganate  applied  after  cleans- 
ing the  field  around  the  necks  of  the 
teeth  will  serve  as  an  efficient  germicide. 
Kelley  uses  it  for  hand  sterilization. 

I  have  in  mind  two  cases,  one  of  which 
I  described.  The  patient  was  the  mother 
of  a  young  lady  who  had  to  have  a  lower 
right  third  molar  extracted.  I  sent  the 
daughter  to  the  same  extractor,  but  told 
her  to  rinse  her  mouth  with  a  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate  the  night  be- 
fore and  during  the  morning  on  which 
she  was  to  go  to  the  extractor.  Of  course, 
I  had  plenty  of  time  in  that  case;  the 
extraction  was  very  successful,  and  I 
saw  the  patient  a  day  or  so  afterward, 
finding  that  everything  was  progressing 
nicely. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Kellet.  The  extractor  did 
not  use  any  precautions? 

Dr.  Inolis.  None;  he  simply  took  the 
tooth  out.    In  both  these  persons  there 

is  a  maJnutritional  condition,  evidenced 
in  the  finger-nails.  They  have  suffered 
more  or  less  from  a  h}'peracid  s^temic 


condition,  and  have  been  under  treat- 
ment. 

Trichloracetic  acid,  as  su^^ested  by 
Dr.  Head,  is  a  very  nice  application  for 
the  superficially  ulcerated  alveoli,  the 
idea  being  to  produce  an  eschar,  which 
stimulates  and  sterilizes  in  one  operation. 

I  should  like  to  bring  out  tiie  point 
that  free  bleeding  has  been  c(nuiaered 
an  advantage,  as  it  washes  away  foreign 
materiaL 

Dr.  Flanagan  commented  on  the  ste- 
rility of  the  mouth.  Dr.  Woods  Hutch- 
inson in  a  recent  article  stated  that 
while  milk  can  be  sterilized  by  heat,  cer- 
tain valuable  principles  in  the  milk  are 
destroyed,  but  by  strict  cleanliness  in 
handing  the  cows  the  bacteria  can  be 
reduced  to  about  one  hundred  to  the 
cubic  centimeter,  which  is  considered 
practically  sterile  milk  for  babies.  That 
is  to  say,  the  organism  can  take  care  of 
a  few  bacteria,  while  great  numbers  in- 
volve danger. 

Beferring  to  Dr.  Flanagan's  question, 
it  is  naturally  likely,  if  the  gum  is  un- 
clean, that  the  needle  will  become  un- 
clean as  it  is  introduced  into  the  tissues. 
The  gums  should  be  treated  antiseptic- 
ally  before  the  needle  is  introduced. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Flanagan 
whether  the  fatalities  he  mentioned  were 
due  to  pneumonia  or  to  dental  infection  ? 

Dr.  FLAI7AGAN.  They  were  due  to  in- 
fection from  the  teeth. 

Dr.  Inous.  Some  gentleman  has 
made  tiie  statement  that  pneumonia  is 
frequently  the  sequel  to  extraction.  I 
have  had  a  great  many  cases  of  extrac- 
tion at  my  college,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
any  case  in  which  pneumonia  followed. 
Such  cases  may  be  brought  to  the  hos- 
pitals, and  for  thht  reason  not  come 
under  our  obsoration  at  alL 

The  subject  was  passed,  and  the  next 
order  of  business  was  the  installation  of 
the  newly-elected  president.  Dr.  J.  E. 
PowCT,  Providence,  B.  I.,  who  was 
escorted  to  t^e  diair,  and  in  a  few  ap- 
propriate words  accepted  the  insignia  of 
office  from  the  retiring  president.  Dr. 
Griffith. 
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Kotion  vas  then  made  and  carried  to 
adjourn  until  Friday  morning. 


Friday — Morning  Session, 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  on 
Friday  morning,  October  SSd,  by  the 
nerly-elected  presidoat,  Dr.  Power,  at 
11  o'clock. 

The  Board  of  Censors  presented  a 
number  of  applications  for  membership, 
and  on  motion  the  report  was  accepted, 
and  the  applicants  duly  elected. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Gaylobd  read  a  communica- 
tion from  Dr.  J.  Leon  Williams,  London, 
Eng.,  on  tiie  necessity  of  improved  forms 
for  artificiflJ  teeth.  In  connection  with 
the  above  commmiication,  Dr.  Gaylord 
presented  the  following  resolution: 

Rksoltkd,  That  this  assoeifttion  heartily 
indonn  the  Bcreral  niggcstkms  of  Dr.  J. 
Leon  Williams  relativa  to  needed '  improve- 
ment  in  forms  of  artifleial  teeth  recently 
published  in  Jtmna  of  Jwtvreat,  and  also  pre- 
sented to  and  adopted  by  the  National  Dental 
AssodatloB  at  their  last  meeting. 

RKSOLvn),  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
this  body  to  confer  with  the  manufacturers 
and  members  of  onr  profession  vho  are  able 
and  willing  to  assist  in  bringing  about  the 
snggflvted  Impraranaits. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  lhat  the 
resolution  be  adopted. 

Dr.  James  McManus  moved  that  the 
retiring  officers  and  committees  be  ex- 


tended a  vote  of  thanks  for  their  efforts 
in  making  the  meeting  a  success.  . 
Motion  carried. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Flanagan  moved  that  a  vote 
of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  Dektal 
Cosmos  and  to  Dr.  Anthony,  witii  the 
expression  that  the  association  still  ap- 
preciates the  courteBies  of  the  Cosmos 
and  of  Dr.  Anthony  as  in  years  past. 

Motion  carried. 

Dr.  Charles  McManus  moved  that  an 
expression  of  sympathy  be  sent  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Mound  of  Bntland,  Vt.,  in  his 
recent  illness. 

Motion  carried. 

Dr.  Griffith  moved  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  extended  to  the  local  press  for 
the  dignified  and  complete  reports  made 
of  the  aessionfl  of  the  association. 

Motion  earned. 

Br.  Flanagan  moved  that  a  committee 

of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Northeastern 
Dental  Association  to  report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting,  to  take  into  considera^ 
tion  the  lack  of  co-operation  which  seems 
to  exist  between  the  dental  examiners  of 
the  country  and  the  dental  societies  at 
large,  and  to  take  steps  to  bring  about 
a  closer  relationship  between  the  dental 
examiners  and  the  dental  societies. 

There  being  no  further  business,  mo- 
tion was  made  and  carried  that  the 
Northeastern  Dental  Association  adjourn 
until  its  next  annual  session. 
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FIRST  DISTRICT  DENTAL  SOCIETY  OP  THE  STATE  OF 

XEW  TORK. 


Montlilj  Heettag,  February-  19O0. 


A  REGULAR  meeting  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1909,  at  the  Academy  of  Uedi- 
cine,  Wo.  17  West  Forty-third  st.,  New 
York  city. 

The  president.  Dr.  Taylor,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  called  the  meeting  to 
order. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the 
December  meeting,  which  were  approved. 

Dr.  John  D.  Thomas  of  Philadelphia 
then  read  the  paper  of  the  evening,  en- 
titled "The  Extraction  of  Teeth:  Local 
Anesthesia." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
665  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosuos.] 

Dr.  Thouas.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make  any 
apologira  for  presenting  this  paper  to 
you.  It  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Kirk  for  publication  in  the  Cos- 
mos, but  somehow  our  friend  Dr.  Walker 
heard  of  the  fact  that  it  was  in  existence, 
and  he  and  Dr.  Kirk  insisted  that  it 
should  be  brought  here. 

I  have  here  some  specimens  of  teeth 
which  I  have  observed  in  daily  practice, 
and  which  I  want  to  pass  around.  (See 
Fig.  1,  page  668.)  These  specimens  show 
the  conditions  and  the  necessity  for  ex- 
traction which  I  refer  to  in  my  paper. 

I  have  here  also  a  number  of  pieces — 
and  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  cases  that 
occur — that  have  resulted  in  sequestra. 
(See  Fig.  3,  page  674.)  In  one  case 
particularly,  in  taking  away  the  piece 
of  bone  the  dental  nerve  was  severed, 
causing  paralysis  of  the  lip.  It  is  the 
injection  of  cocain  that  will  produce  such 
a  state  of  inflammation. 

Here  is  a  third  molar,  to  take  out 


which  an  unsuccessful  endeavor  had  been 
made.  (Fig.  3,  page  676 ;  case  3.)  The 
patient  came  to  my  o^ee  about  two  weeks 
afterward;  the  attempt  at  extraction  had 
resulted  in  the  tooth  being  <»)mpletely 
embedded  in  pus.  There  was  such  an 
arca  around  the  bone  just  opposite  the 
area  of  paralysis  that  was  produced  by 
the  bone. 

Here  is  a  third  molar  which  beauti- 
fully illustrates  that.  (Fig.  3;  case  3.) 
It  is  a  perfectly  good  tooth,  and  there 
was  no  reason  for  its  being  taken  ont 
except  that  there  was  no  omluBion  and 
there  was  a  cavity  to  be  fiUed  in 
the  neighboring  tooth.  Six  or  seven 
injections  were  made  and  then  the 
man's  courage  failed,  and  the  tooth 
was  not  extracted.  He  came  to  my  office 
presenting  a  bed  of  suppuration;  you 
will  see  the  bone  just  around  the  margin 
where  paralysis  was  produced,  and  here 
is  the  septum  adjoining  the  second  mo- 
lar. This  will  show  you  the  resulte  of 
the  use  of  cocain. 

Illustrative  of  what  I  have  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  prolonged  retention  of  an 
abscessed  tooth  involving  its  eDviron- 
ment-in  the  lower  jaw,  here  is  a  tooth 
with  an  abscess — (me  of  the  largest  that 
I  ever  saw.  [Exhibiting  specimen.]  It 
had  been  in  this  condition  for  a  long 
time ;  you  can  see  this  sequestrum  did  not 
grow  in  a  week,  or  even  in  six  weeks.  The 
tooth  was  considered  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  a  crown  had  been  pli^ed  upon  it 
within  six  weeks  of  the  extraction.  It 
was  a  first  molar,  and  it  was  involved 
clear  down  to  the  dental  nerve,  which 
was  visible  and  sensitive  to  the  touch. 
This  is  an  instance  where  by  the  filling 
up  of  that  bone  in  that  socket,  in  time 
one  of  those  beautiful  cases  of  tic  don- 
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loureux  will  be  produced  which  are  a 
puzzle  to  all  practitioners  of  dentistry, 
and  of  medicine  as  well. 

Diacttssion. 

Dr.  Hasbbocce.  I  am  totally  unpre- 
pared to  discnsa  this  paper,  not  having 
had  an  opportunity  to  lo^  it  over  before 
hearing  it  this  evening.  It  shows  that 
Dr.  Thomas  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
care  in  its  preparation,  and  I  should  not 
like  to  discuss  it  without  being  properly 
prepared. 

I  was  informed  over  the  telephone  last 
week  that  I  might  he  called  upon  to  take 
part  in  this  discussion,  and  that  I  should 
look  up  a  few  points  and  raise  opposition 
to  his  statements.  I  cannot  do  so,  be- 
cause with  most  of  the  statements  of  the 
essayist  I  agree.  I  have,  however,  taken 
some  notes  up<m  certain  points,  of  which 
I  will  speak. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  paper  Dr. 
Thomas  states  that  prophylactic  treat- 
ment may  reduce  the  amount  of  extrac- 
tion. It  may,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
it  would  make  much  difference  in  the 
long  run.  Our  professional  friends  are 
apt  at  times  to  Jet  their  professional  en- 
thusiasm run  away  with  their  better 
judgment  during  treatment  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  teeth.  We  extracting  spe- 
cialists so  often  see  the  results.  It  is  not 
unskilful  treatment — I  should  call  it  an 
error  of  judgment — but  these  enthusiasts 
are  apt  to  let  cases  go  on  too  long,  and 
if  they  would  consider  the  unpleasant 
results  which  sometimes  follow,  I  think 
that  some  teeth  would  be  extracted  long 
before  extraction  is  deemed  advisable  by 
them. 

I  was  struck  by  the  phrase  that  the 
extractor  of  teeth  is  more  praised  for  his 
skill  and  more  apt  to  receive  condemna- 
tion for  his  failures  than  any  other  oper- 
ator. This  is  perfectly  true.  When  the 
sufferer  is  relieved  almost  by  magic  he 
cannot  speak  too  well  of  the  operator, 
but  when  the  failures  come — and  none  of 
us  is  infallible — condemnation  follows. 

The  after-treatment  following  tooth- 
extraction  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly.  The  profession  in  general — and 


the  members  of  dental  societies  represent 
only  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
profession  at  large — is  apt  to  consider 
the  trouble  at  an  end  the  moment  a 
tooth  is  pulled  out.  Dr.  Thomas  has 
vei^  aptly  called  your  attenti(m  to  the 
senons  results  that  may  ioUow  an  oper- 
ation for  eztracti(m,  and  in  many  cases, 
unless  after-treatment  is  carefully  fol- 
lowed up,  either  by  the  specialist  or 
by  the  dentist  who  referred  the  patient, 
the  results  are  not  just  what  we  would 
desire. 

Dr.  Thomas'  points  in  regard  to  root- 
amputation  are  well  taken.  The  result 
is  so  problematical  that  we  can  hardly 
feel  justified  in  resorting  to  an  operation 
which  involves  so  much  discomfort  and 
considerable  risk. 

The  third  molars  I  have  come  to  treat 
with  a  great  deal  of  respect.  They  are 
always  the  bugbear  of  the  extracting 
specialist;  the  inflammation  resulting  at 
times  is  most  severe.  Sometimes  you 
will  operate  on  a  lower  third  molar 
with  the  tissues  in  a  comparatively 
healthy  condition,  but  owing  to  some  un- 
foreseen irregularity  of  the  root  or  some 
other  complication,  you  may  have  to  re- 
sort to  a  manipulation  or  operation  much 
more  extensive  than  you  had  expected. 
Before  you  have  finished,  your  patient 
may  be  in  a  condition  that  obliges  him 
to  go  to  bed  for  a  day  or  two.  This  pic- 
ture is  not  overdrawn,  and  when  the 
removal  of  a  lower  third  molar  is  advised 
the  adviser  is  assuming  considerable  re- 
sponsibility, and  it  behooves  him  to  think 
it  over  carefully  before  he  gives  that 
advice. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  essayist  that  in 
some  cases  it  is  better  for  the  patient 
and  for  everyone  concerned  that  the  sec- 
ond molar  be  sacrificed,  if  not  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  third 
molar,  at  any  rate  to  make  the  patient 
comfortable. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  writer,  i.e.  when  he  advo- 
cates temporary,  we  might  say  palliative 
treatment  of  inflamed  conditions  caused 
by  the  lower  third  molar,  in  which  I  think 
he  said  that  he  would  cut  off  the  crown 
or  extirpate  the  pulp.   I  should  not  ad- 
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vise  Bucb.  treatment.  I  thijok  ire  ought 
to  operate.  If  we  cannot  ertract  the 
tooth  under  ordinary  conditions,  we 
ought  to  operate  surgically;  for  if  any 
Bonice  of  trouble  exists,  it  should  be  re- 
moved with  the  least  possible  delay. 

In  regard  to  nitrous  oxid,  we  know  no 
anesthetic  which  can  be  compared  with  it 
for  tooth-extraction  or  any  minor  oper- 
ation. It  is  unquestionably  the  best ;  tiie 
mortality  being  the  least.  If  we  keep 
accurate  recoil,  we  cannot  report  a 
higher  mortality  than  one  in  100,000, 
and  think  of  the  millions  of  people  who 
are  given  nitrons  oxid  all  over  the  coun- 
try! It  is  almost  fool-proof,  and  only 
occasionally  some  of  us  lose  a  case. 
Nitrous  oxid  can  be  given  in  combination 
with  oxygen  or  air.  With  oxygen  the 
results  are  not  so  good,  I  find,  in  dental 
operations,  as  are  those  obtained  with 
pure  nitrons  oxid,  nor  do  I  find  the  re- 
snlts  with  air  any  better. 

As  regards  the  injection  of  local  anes- 
thetics, cocain  in  particular.  Dr.  Thomas 
has  probably  drawn  a  rather  strong  pic- 
ture of  the  evil  results.  It  is  proved  in 
the  main  that  these  results  do  occur,  but 
I  do  not  feel  compelled  to  interpret 
his  paper  in  the  sense  tiiat  they  happen 
so  very  often.  If  we  are  careful  and 
particular  as  to  antiseptic  precautions 
during  the  application  of  a  local  anes- 
thetic, the  probability  of  untoward  re- 
sults from  sloughing  or  similar  condi- 
tions is  quite  remote.  We  are  always 
likely  to  encounter  danger  from  oocain 
poisoning.  There  are  no  signs  by  which 
we  can  judge  of  the  susceptibility  of  a 
patient,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  have 
a  bad  result  in  ewry  case.  I  have  seen 
bad  cases,  but  have  never  had  any  bad 
results  from  cocain  in  my  own  practice, 
since  I  use  it  only  rarely.  Probably  I  do 
not  inject  cocain  once  in  six  months.  If 
I  am  called  upon  to  use  a  local  anes- 
thetic, I  use  the  eucain  solution — a  four 
per  cent,  solution  of  beta-eucain,  to 
thirty  minims  of  which  I  add  two  drops 
of  adrenalin  chlorid.  I  consider  that 
safe,  simply  because  I  have  had  no  bad 
results  in  some  hundreds  of  cases.  Once 
a  ph^^ician  told  me  that  he  had  had 
severe  sloughing  following  the  use  of 


eucain  in  an  operation.  I  suggested  that 
he  might  not  have  been  as  cleuoly  durine 
the  operation  as  he  thought,  but  he 
not  seem  to  regard  that  point  as  worth 
considering. 

There  is  one  point  t^t  our  essayist 
did  not  touch  upon  in  regard  to  anes- 
thetics, and  that  is  the  psychic  effect. 
I  have  had  remarkably  good  reeulte  in 
a  number  of  cases  by  injecting  plain  ster- 
ile water,  and  in  many  of  them  I  have 
been  told  that  the  patient  did  not  feel 
any  pain  whatever.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  in  all  our  local  applications  we  must 
consider  that  point  If  yon  have  a 
patient  who  is  at  all  apt  to  be  inflnenood 
by  suggestion,  I  tiiink  the  chances  of 
your  success  are  very  good. 

I  cannot  quite  agree  with  the  essayist 
in  his  statement  regarding  adrensiin. 
namely,  that  it  is  apt  to  coagulate.  I 
do  not  think  so.  I  thought  that  it  acted 
principally  as  a  vaso-cmistrictor,  limit- 
ing the  area  to  be  anesthetized.  I  wonld 
consider  it  advisable  to  use  the  adrenalin 
mixture  with  all  injections. 

I  have  here  a  list  of  a  number  of 
local  anesthetics.  Cocain  heads  the  list 
Eucain  I  have  spoken  of  as  being,  in 
my  opinion,  considerably  safer  than  co- 
cain; tiien  tiiere  is  tro|»rcocain,  not  so 
toxic,  but  much  less  effective.  Acoin  we 
find  to  be  very  irritating,  and  much  more 
toxic  than  cocain.  Nirvanin  has  but 
slight  anesthetic  value.  Alypin  and  sto- 
vain  are  veiy  irritating,  injections  of 
these  solutions  being  followed  by  more 
or  less  severe  pain,  and  occaaionally  by 
gangrene.  Novocain  is  supposed  to  be 
seven  or  eight  times  less  toxic  than  cocain 
according  to  our  physiologists,  and  in  the 
future  may  be  used  more  generally. 

Clinically,  I  have  had  very  little  expe- 
rience with  any  of  these  drugs  excepting 
the  cocain  and  encun  solution. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Lukbard.  I  am  not  a 
dentist,  and  have  never  extracted  teeth, 
and  certainly  do  not  want  to  do  so,  after 
hearing  these  reports  this  evening.  I  am 
interested  in  nitrous  oxid  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  anesthetist.  The  operations 
I  come  in  contact  with  are  somewhat 
longer  than  those  occurring  in  the  ordi- 
nary field  of  dentistry.    Dr.  Thomas  I 
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think  is  a  little  easy  on  the  death-rate, 
because  Hewitt  of  London,  who  is  a  rec- 
ognized authority  on  anesthetics,  cites 
at  least  seventeen  fatalities  between  1860 
and  1890,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  have 
bad  some  since  then,  as  there  have  been  a 
few  in  this  city  that  I  know  of. 

Many  people  think  that  nitrons  oxid 
can  only  be  nsed  for  a  short  operation, 
as  in  dentistry,  hut  in  my  opinion  it  can 
be  used  for  all  minor  operations,  and  for 
a  great  many  major  ones.  Nitrous  oxid 
is  becoming  more  popular  than  ever. 
The  anesthetic  generally  used  in  this  city 
is  nitrous  oxid  and  ether.  It  is  only  to 
prolong  the  effects  of  the  nitrous  oxid 
that  the  ether  is  turned  on ;  but  in  many 
eases  nitrous  oxid  has  a  very  promising 
field,  especially  if  used  with  oxygen.  It 
is  the  safest  combination  of  anesthetics 
obtainable,  and  really  the  most  satisfac- 
tory from  the  standpoint  of  the  sui^eon, 
the  patient,  and  the  anesthetist. 

I  should  like  to  ask  bo  eminent  an 
authority  as  Dr.  Thomas  Ihree  questions. 
These  three  questions  were  given  as  con- 
tra-indications  to  the  use  of  nitrous  oxid 
in  the  report  of  the  American  Medical 
Association's  committee  on  anesthetics. 
These  contra-indications  were  as  follows : 

(1)  Nitrons  oxid  should  not  be  employed 
in  patients  with  dilated  hearts,  or  in 
those  with  extremely  bad  hearts,  whether 
with  valvular  or "  myocardiac  disease. 

(2)  It  is  not  suitable  for  young  children 
on  account  of  their  fear  of  the  mask. 

(3)  It  should  not  be  used  in  cases  of 
narrow  or  abnormal  air-passa^,  of  en- 
larged lymph  nodes,  goiters,  or  enlarged 
tonsils,  or  adenoids. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  these 
contra-indications  are  correct,  but  I 
should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  as  he  has  had  a  very  large  ex- 
perience. 

Nitrons  oxid  should  receive  more 
attention  in  our  dentid  and  medical  col- 
leges, and  should  be  used  more  frequently 
by  both  dentists  and  general  surgeons. 

Dr.  Thomas  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Hasbrouck.  The  extrac- 
tion of  teeth  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  practice  of  dentistry,  and  as  the  sys- 


tem of  practice  has  become  so  compli- 
cated today,  it  requires  special  skill  to 
perform  this  operation  with  as  little 
injury  as  possible. 

Third  molars,  particularly  the  lower 
ones,  are  the  moai  perplexing.  The  vari- 
ations of  their  presentation  in  the  efforts 
of  eruption  are  the  cause  of  an  infinite 
amount  of  suffering,  and  require  the 
most  careful  consideration. 

If  they  are  free  from  decay,  the  in- 
flammation cannot  be  caused  by  a  pu- 
trescent pulp  or  an  infected  membrane 
about  the  root  of  the  tooth,  but  by  pres- 
sure brought  about  by  its  impacted  posi- 
tion. These  conditi(niB  may  ^quently 
be  relieved  by  free  blood-letting,  until 
the  tooth  is  sufficiently  advanced  to 
admit  of  its  extraction  without  undue  in- 
jury. 

If  the  tooth  should  be  tilted  forward 
so  that  the  crown  points  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  second  molar,  and  its  posi- 
tion is  such  that  its  extraction  would 
result  in  great  suffering  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  I  have  recommended  the  re- 
moval of  tiie  second  molar,  leaving  the 
third  molar  standing  alone.  This  re- 
lieves the  impacted  condition,  the  inflfun- 
mation  disappean,  and  the  third  molar 
will  grow  up  and  in  a  measure  take  the 
place  of  the  second  molar.  If  a  tooth 
lies  in  a  lateral  or  parallel  position  with 
the  jaw,  then  here  is  but  the  one  alter- 
native, that  is,  to  put  the  patient  under 
ether  and  with  a  bur  cut  away  the  bone 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  removal  of  tHe 
tooth.  The  only  objection  which  I  have 
to  Buch  a  procedure  is  that  you  have  to 
remove  the  second  molar  anyhow  in  such 
operations,  and  I  prefer  to  take  the  sec- 
ond molar  and  await  further  develop- 
ments. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Lumbard  I  would  say 
that  in  cases  of  heart  trouble  I  depend 
upon  the  general  vitality  of  the  patient. 
The  gas  does  not  affect  the  heart  func- 
tion, and  to  my  mind  there  is  no  more 
fear  of  the  heurt  stopping  under  nitrous 
oxid  thM  there  is  in  natural  sleep,  except 
that  it  may  be  affected  by  previous  suffer- 
ing and  extreme  nervous  excitement  im- 
mediately preceding  and  during  the  ad- 
ministration.   A  heart  that  has  been 
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over-stimulated  by  nervoiianesB  and  fear 
to  such  an  extent  as  many  patients  ex- 
hibit in  anticipation  of  the  taking  of  an 
anesthetic  must  always  be  approached 
with  extreme  caution,  and  these  are  cases 
that  must  be  declined.  I  had  one  case  of 
a  patient  who  was  victim  to  the  weaken- 
ing effects  of  the  grippe  upon  the  heart, 
to  whom  I  refused  to  give  the  gas  one 
afternoon.  The  next  day  I  received  word 
that  he  had  died.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  running  such  risks  as  that.  It  is  far 
more  dangerous  to  give  nitrous  oxid  to 
an  athlete  who  has  taxed  his  powers  to 
the  point  of  exhaustion  and  collapse 
than  it  is  to  administer  it  to  a  patient 
whose  heart  is  what  we  term  a  bad  one, 
and  yet  whose  nerve  and  muscle  strength 
have  never  been  abused. 

I  never  use  a  face-piece.  Nitrons  oxid, 
though  composed  of  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
^n,  does  not  give  up  its  oxygen  at  the 
temperature  of  the  human  body,  conse- 
quently we  have  a  dual  effect  produced, 
one  being  true  anesthesia  and  the  other 
asphyxia,  and  there  are  some  cases  which 
will  asphyxiate  before  they  will  anes- 
thetize. 

Narcosis  produced  by  asphyxiation  is 
a  very  disagreeable  exhibition,  as  well  as 
a  dangerous  one,  therefore  I  use  the 
mouthpiece.  I  can  keep  in  view  the  lips 
during  the  whole  process  of  administra- 
tion, and  should  asphyxia  appear,  by 


raising  the  lips  and  allowing  a  portion  of 
air  to  pass  in  with  each  inspiration  tlie 

color  will  be  preserved,  and  perfect  anes- 
thesia will  be  produced.  Oxygen  com- 
bined with  nitrous  oxid  will  prove  quite 
as  satisfactory,  but  for  the  short  operation 
of  tooth-extraction  I  prefer  the  less  com- 
plicated operation  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  process. 

Imperfect  breathing  is  the  cause  of 
greater  anxiety  in  administering  nitrons 
oxid  than  is  impaired  heart  function. 

Cases  of  asthma,  goiter,  enlarged  ton- 
sils, and  thickened  bronchife  must  be 
watched  very  carefully,  for  the  reason 
that  when  the  asphyxiation  is  rapid  and 
prominent,  oxygen  is  taken  up  very 
slowly,  and  should  the  respiratory  effort 
become  slower  or  entirely  suspended, 
which  effect  is  produced  in  narcoses  by 
the  want  of  oxidation,  artificial  respira- 
tion may  become  necessary. 

All  these  sympttons  of  danger  may  be 
overcome  by  keeping  the  color  of  the 
blood  in  view  as  shown  through  the  mem- 
brane of  the  lips. 

I  thank  you  for  the  kindly  interest 
shown  in  the  subject  of  my  paper. 

Br.  Walkeb  moved  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  essayist,  which  was  unani- 
mously carried. 

Adjournment. 

HjBRBERT  L.  WhBBLEB,  Stc'p. 
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STBAIXIiNG  OUT  THE  GNAT  AXD  SWAIjIiOWIJfG  THE  CAMEIi. 

From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  Sec- 
tion of  Anesthetics,  meetings  of  January  20  and  February  5,  1909, 
we  gather  the  information  that  the  General  Medical  Council  of 
Great  Britain  has,  in  general  terms,  given  its  approval  to  a  pro- 
posed parliamentary  enactment  entitled  "General  Anesthetics  Act, 
1908,"  which  provides  that  no  "  person  other  than  a  legally  quali- 
fied medical  practitioner"  shall  be  permitted  to  administer  or  cause 
to  be  administered  to  any  other  person,  by  inhalation  or  other- 
wise, any  drug  or  substance,  whether  solid,  liquid,  vaporous,  or 
gaseous,  and  whether  pure  or  mixed  with  any  other  drug  or  sub- 
stance, with  the  object  of  producing  a  state  of  unconsciousness 
during  any  medical  or  surgical  operation,  act,  or  procedure,  or 
during  childbirth,"  under  a  penalty,  after  conviction,  of  ten  pounds 
for  the  first  offense,  and  in  case  of  a  subsequent  conviction  a 
penalty  of  twenty  pounds. 
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Section  2  of  the  proposed  act  provides  that  all  examining 
bodies  recognized  by  the  General  Medical  Council  of  Education 
shall  require  of  all  candidates  for  quaUfication  evidence  of  thor- 
ough instruction  in  anesthetics,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and 
that  they  shall  have  personally  administered  anesthetics  under  the 
supervision  and  to  the  complete  satis&ction  of  their  respective 
teachers. 

Section  3  exempts  all  dentists  registered  under  the  act  of 
1878  and  before  the  passage  of  the  present  act  to  the  extent  that 
they  may  use  anesthetics  as  required  during  any  dental  act  or 
procedure.  That  is  to  say  Section  3  of  the  proposed  act  permits 
the  use  of  anesthetics  by  dentists  who  were  registered  after  the 
act  of  1878  was  passed,  but  excludes  firom  the  use  of  anesthetics 
all  dentists  who  shall  register  after  the  passing  of  the  proposed 
General  Anesthetics  Act  here  under  consideration ;  it  regards  the 
privilege  of  administering  anesthetics  enjoyed  by  dentists  under 
the  act  of  1878  as  a  vested  right,  but  the  new  bill  proposes  to 
abrogate  that  right  for  all  dentists  who  register  after  its  passage. 

We  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  the  drafting  of  this 
extraordinary  measure,  so  that  what  we  may  say  of  it  in  a  crit- 
ical way  is  quite  impersonal  in  its  application,  but  taken  as  a 
whole  it  strikes  us  as  an  amazing  example  of  attempted  legislative 
stupidity.  Shades  of  Horace  Wells,  Morton,  and  Simpson — to  say 
nothing  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy !  Anesthesia  a  dental  discovery — 
the  greatest  boon  ever  bestowed  upon  humanity  for  the  relief  of 
agony  and  suffering,  given  to  the  world  by  dentists — and  now  a 
few  superserviceable  medical  enthusiasts  of  monopolistic  tendencies 
would  arrogate  to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  to  dispense  its 
blessings. 

But  the  supporters  of  the  scheme  contend  that  &talities  occur 
from  the  administration  of  anesthetics  by  the  unskilful.  Dr. 
Hewitt  reports*  no  less  than  *'siz  deaths  from  nitrous  oxid  in  the 
last  twenty-one  years  in  the  hands  of  persons  with  no  medical 
quahfication."  Unfortunately  the  same  speaker  was  not  called 
upon  to  report  the  number  of  deaths  in  Great  Britain  from  chlo- 
roform administrations  given  by  "  persons "  with  a  "  medical  quaU- 
fication"  during  the  same  period.  It  is  regrettable  that  these 
figures  were  not  also  demanded ;  the  comparison  would  have  been 

*Tide  Section  of  Anesthetics,  FroceedingB  RoteI  Societj-  of  Ikfedicine,  vol.  il.  No.  4. 
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interesting  and  instructive.  To  stand  complacently  watching  the 
increasing  record  of  chloroform  fatalities  piling  up  with  grim  regu- 
larity year  by  year,  and  at  the  same  time  burst  out  in  a  spirit 
of  pious  regard  for  the  public  weal  by  attempting  to  prevent  the 
extraction  of  teeth  under  nitrous  oxid  anesthesia  unless  the  patient 
is  able  to  pay  the  fee  to  a  qualified  medical  man  for  dispensing 
it,  is  a  picture  of  consistency  that  would  be  humorous  if  it  were 
not  pathetic.  It  is  true  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  sta- 
tistics covering  the  administration' of  anesthetics,  but  it  is  certainly 
well  known  that  deaths  from  chloroform  outnumber  both  abso- 
lutely and  relatively  those  caused  by  any  or  all  of  the  anesthetics 
in  conmion  use.  One  death  to  four  thousand  administrations  is 
the  lowest  rate  which  careful  observers  can  claim  for  chloroform, 
whereas  estimates  give  one  death  in  a  quarter  of  a  million  admin- 
istrations as  being  well  within  the  record  as  to  nitrous  oxid  anes- 
thesia. Besides  which,  chloroform  is  as  a  rule  administered  by 
qualified  medical  men,  whereas  nitrous  oxid  is  administered  mainly 
by  dentists,  some  qualified,  many  not  qualified  at  all  except  by 
the  courage  of  their  ignorance.  The  death-rate  fi^m  nitrous  oxid 
is  lees  than  the  death-rate  from  the  operation  of  British  railways, 
and  probably  more  people  are  killed  by  street  accidents  in  Lon- 
don in  one  day  than  in  a  lifetime  of  nitrous  oxid  administrations. 
Or,  more  to  the  point,  it  is  probably  true  that  more  people  die 
from  the  operation  of  tooth-extraction  and  the  conditions  which 
necessitate  the  operation  than  die  from  the  inhalation  of  nitrous 
oxid.  Considering  the  many  cases  of  unrecognized  heart  trouble, 
and  the  avoidance  of  shock  which  nitrous  oxid  secures,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  competent  students  of  the  question  that  it  is  safer,  all 
things  considered,  to  extract  a  tooth  under  nitrous  oxid  anesthesia 
than  to  perform  the  operation  without  it; — therefore,  why  not 
draft  a  bill  to  prevent  dentists  from  extracting  teeth? 

It  is  inconceivable  that  this  proposed  act  will  receive  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  British  Parliament,  or  that  it  would 
receive  serious  consideration  by  any  body  of  men  who  were  capable 
of  seeing  beyond  the  limits  of  a  narrow  specialism.  The  bill  con- 
tains a  clause  providing  for  a  more  thorough  training  by  all  who 
use  anesthetic  agents  for  the  purpose  of  "producing  unconscious- 
ness." This  feature  of  the  proposed  act  is  admirable  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  in  principle  it  is  like  requiring  a  poison  label  to  be 
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placed  upon  the  corrosive  sublimate  bottle  and  a  few  others,  like 
strychnia  and  arsenic,  in  a  chemist's  shop,  and  letting  the  others 
speak  for  themselves,  the  natural  inference  by  the  uninformed  being 
that  the  contents  of  the  bottles  without  the  poison  label  are  harm- 
less. The  analogy  arises  from  the  &ct  that  the  proposed  act  applies 
only  to  drugs  used  for  producing  unconsciousness  by  inhalation : 
but  what  is  to  be  done  about  cocain  and  its  salts?  Is  the  dentist 
or  the  otherwise  medically  unqualified  peraon  to  be  permitted 
to  use  cocain  and  allied  analgesics  without  let  or  hindrance?  Is 
not  the  death-rate  from  cocain  injections  as  great  or  greater  than 
from  nitrous  oxid?  Are  not  the  injuries  and  surgical  disorders 
following  the  ignorant  and  empirical  use  of  local  anesthetic  drugs 
by  injection  as  pertinent  conditions  for  legislative  regulatioii  as 
nitrous  oxid  anesthesia? 

About  once  in  so  often  there  is  an  outburst  of  medical  right- 
eousness which  manifests  itself  in  an  attempt  to  regulate  things 
by  law  so  that  the  public  will  be  driven  more  definitely  under 
medical  control  under  the  assumption  that  the  dear  public  cannot 
be  very  safely  trusted  to  look  after  its  vital  affairs.  Medical  legis- 
lation has  gone  so  tax  that  the  reproduction,  vital  maintenance, 
and  ultimate  departure  of  the  human  race,  in  civilized  communities 
at  least,  is  in  its  main  features  under  medical  supervision.  As  a 
general  proposition  it  may  be  conceded  that  some  supervision  of 
what  is  generally  grouped  under  the  term  "the  public  health"  is 
needed,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  public  can,  to  a  limited  extent 
at  least,  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  its  own  health  interests,  and 
as  on  the  whole  it  can  be  very  clearly  shown  that  the  public  has 
not  suffered  very  great  damage  by  the  administration  of  nitrous 
oxid  even  by  '*  persons  without  a  medical  qualification,"  and  as  its 
casualties  resulting  from  the  ministration  of  persons  with  a  medical 
qualification  are  known  to  be  infinitely  more  numerous,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  no  serious-minded  or  practical  body  of  legislators 
will  be  found  either  in  England  or  elsewhere  who  will  feel  that 
circumstances  will  warrant  them  in  passing  an  act  depriving  the 
public  of  the  comforts  and  benefits  of  nitrous  oxid  anesthesia  in 
dentistry  excepting  at  the  behest  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
medical  practitioner. 

We  have  drawn  attention  to  this  proposed  legislation  because 
of  the  medical  attitude  of  mind  which  it  represents,  an  attitude 
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which  presupposes  that  a  medical  qualification  is  a  guarantee  of 
safety  in  all  that  concerns  public  health,  and  by  inference  that 
the  dentist  is  not  qualified  to  take  care  of  those  features  of  the 
public  health  that  naturally  fall  within  his  province.  The  general 
public  is  better  informed  as  to  the  &ct8  in  the  case,  and  not  being 
influenced  by  professional  prejudice  or  professional  interest  in  such 
matters  can  be  trusted  to  form  its  own  conclusions,  and  through 
its  representatives  in  legislative  bodies  to  defeat  any  such  narrow- 
minded  attempts  at  class  legislation  as  they  arise. 


Correction. — In  the  article  hy  Dr.  C,  S.  Van  Horn,  "Some  Phaies  of 
the  Coating  Process,"  printed  in  our  May  iaane,  the  temperature  indicated 
in  ths  words  (see  page  548,  line  14) — "the  wax,  which  liaa  previonsly  been 
softened  in  water  at  183°  F.,'f  $hould  read  "138°  F." 


REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  DENTAL  LITERATURE. 


[Le  Journal  Dentaire  Beige,  Brussels,  March 

1909.] 

MULTIPLE  DENTAL  CARIES  OF  ULTRA- 
RAPID  PROGRESS.   Bt  Db.  Ehii£  Hun. 

The  caBe  reported  gives  rise  to  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  most  efficacious  therapeutics  in 
caries  of  ultra-rapid  progress.  The  patient 
was  a  young  girl  of  seventeen  years  of  age. 
who  had  presented  for  regular  examination 
twice  a  year  since  IS02.  In  1900  the  first 
molars  had  been  extracted  for  unknown  rea- 
sons. In  January  1905  a  small  caries  of  the 
second  degree  in  the  occlusal  surface  of  the 
upper  left  second  molar  had  been  treated; 
nothing  particular  was  then  noted  except 
some  eroded  pita  due  to  measles.  The  other 
members  of  the  family  show  no  dental 
anomalies.  On  April  8,  1808,  the  patient 
came  complaining  of  slight  sensitiveness  on 
the  left  side.  Caries  at  the  necks  of  the 
upper  left  canine,  the  upper  left  lateral  in- 
cisor, and  the  lower  right  canine  was  noted, 
and  the  use  of  a  very  soft  tooth-brush  and  a 
mouth-wash  recommended.    On  April  13th, 


five  days  later,  the  upper  right  second  bicuspid 
and  the  upper  right  second  molar  were  at- 
taclted  by  caries.  The  reaction  of  the  saliva 
was  alkaline.  The  carious  areas  were  touched 
with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  On  April  27th  decalcification  had 
stopped  at  the  cauterized  parts,  but  the  upper 
left  second  molar  was  afi'ected  with  caries. 
On  May  11th,  the  approximal  mesial  sur- 
face of  the  upper  left  central  was  affected, 
and  a  temporary  cement  filling  was  inserted. 
The  upper  right  central,  the  upper  right 
lateral,  the  lower  right  first  bicuspid,  and 
the  lower  right  second  bicuspid  were  affected. 
On  May  16th  new  whitish  spots  were  noticed 
on  the  lower  left  canine,  lower  left  first  bi- 
cuspid, upper  left  first  bicusiud,  upper  right 
canine,  upper  right  first  molar  and  lower 
right  second  molar.  Syrup  of  calcium  phos- 
phate was  prescribed  internally,  and  a  sea- 
air  cure  was  decided  upon.  On  May  30th  two 
new  pits  had  developed  on  the  approximal 
surfaces  of  the  upper  left  canine,  the  approx- 
imal portions  of  the  crown  having  been  lost. 
On  June  10th  the  spot  in  the  lower  right 
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aecond  molar  bad  dereloped  into  cariea.  A 
•ea-air  cure  of  four  months  was  preaeribed, 
in  the  eoarae  of  vhieh  the  patient  vaa  con- 
tinually vatdied.  On  July  18th  the  een- 
sitivenesa  had  disappeared,  no  new  lesions 
were  noted,  nor  was  there  any  aggravation 
of  the  old  ones.  On  August  20th,  except  the 
disintegration  of  the  labial  surfaoe  of  the 
upper  left  canine,  the  status  was  a  very  satis- 
factory one,  a  decided  arrest  in  the  pr<^res8 
of  the  caries  having  talten  plaoe.  On  October 
17th,  when  the  patient  rotnmed  from  the 
seashore,  no  new  lesions  had  formed,  and 
the  sensitiveness  had  entirely  disappeared. 
On  December  2d,  the  symptoms  of  sensitive- 
ness reappeared  everywhere.  The  upper  left 
lateral,  entirely  corroded  around  the  neck, 
bad  the  aspect  of  a  pediculate  organ,  only 
the  upper  part  remaining  intact.  On  Decem- 
ber 9th,  the  lower  left  canine  was  eroded  on 
its  ooolusal  snifaee.  On  December  16th,  gen- 
eral Bensitiveness  without  any  improvonent 
was  observed,  and  iodo-tannic  syrup  and  cal- 
cium phosphate  were  prescribed.  On  Decem- 
ber 23d,  the  sensitiveness  had  still  inereased, 
and  the  lower  right  central  and  lateral*  the 
lower  left  second  bicuspid,  and  upper  left 
second  bicuspid  were  carious. 

Analysis  of  ^e  urine  gave  the  following  re- 
sults:  Quantity  received  960  ccm.,  quantity 
in  24  hours  960  ccm.,  reaction  slightly  alka- 
line, density  1030,  appearance  clear,  color  yel- 
low orange,  no  albumin,  no  pus,  no  blood,  no 
sugar,  no  biliary  coloring  agents,  Ehrlich's 
diaso  reaction  negative.  Hay's  reaction  na- 
tive. Neither  before  nor  after  centrlfugalisng 
were  there  any  crystals,  cells,  or  abnormal 
elements  in  the  urine:  chloride  15.89  grams, 
phosphates  0.96,  urea  24.32,  uric  acid  and 
purin  bodies  1.14,  nitrogen  total  13.832,  ni- 
trogen in  the  urea  11.36  or  82.06  per  cent, 
of  the  total  nitrogen,  nitrt^jen  in  the  purin 
0.88  or  2.76  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitro- 
gen. The  actual  acidity  was  B  units,  S 
ccm.  of  a  deeinormal  solution  of  caustic 
soda  sufficing  to  neutralize  the  urine  in 
presence  of  phenolphthaleln.  Note  that  only 
the  phosphates  were  present  in  insufficient 
quantity.  On  December  30th,  the  sensitive- 
ness was  diminished  except  in  the  anterior 
teeth.  On  January  6,  1909,  the  appetite 
had  increased,  the  pain  had  ceased,  and 
no  new  lesion  was  observed.  The  reaction 
of  the  saliva  had  always  been  alkaline. 
The  patient  had  never  been  submitted  to  acid 


medication,  and  no  modifleation  of  her  diet 
was  advised,  as  she  never  used  viiugar,  eider, 
tomatoes,  fruit,  kugar,  or  eonfeetionaiy  to 
excess.  During  this  affeetioa  no  general  dis- 
ease, nor  any  lesion  of  the  boeoal  or  phaiju- 
geal  mucous  membranes  was  observed. 

This  affection  has  been  described  by  vari- 
ous authors  as  being  characterised  by  the  soic- 
euing  and  the  progressive  destnictiou  of  ine 
hara  dental  tissues  proceeoing  from  witain 
outward  and  prodneing  in  the  crown  more 
or  leas  profound  cavities.  During  the  exanu- 
nation  of  this  case  opaci^  of  the  enamel  ou 
transillumination  and  its  tiansfonnation  into 
white  chall^  furrows  oould  be  regularly  ob- 
served  within  a  few  days;  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  the  eiiamel  prisms  were  literally 
shed,  leaving  cavities  with  sharp  b<mtera. 
The  dentin  was  invaded  by  excessively  rapid 
decalcification  keeping  paoa  with  tiie  leaitms 
in  the -enamel  without  xetarding  the  progress 
of  the  latter. 

In  regard  to  its  etiology  this  case  tends  to 
confirm  the  theories  advanced  by  Blaclc  and 
Williams,  who  attribute  the  cause  of  caries 
not  to  a  fault  in  tiie  ealeifloatimi  of  the  teeth, 
but  to  an  alteratkm  in  the  oral  Moretionik 
Since  the  salivaiy  reaetbm  remained  con- 
stantly alkaline,  the  author  cennot  ea^lain  the 
ultra-rapid  and  general  dissociation  of  the 
enamel  prisms.  The  accelerated  diasoIuLioa 
of  the  dentinal  tissues,  however,  confirms 
the  existence  of  a  reaction  upon  the  den- 
tin by  caries.  If  the  hypothesis  of  an  ex- 
traordinarily intense  odtmtoelastic  reaeti<Hi 
is  accepted,  the  r^idity  of  the  progiess  ■ 
the  dentinal  destruction  is  explicable.  The 
cellular  elements,  la  trying  to  combat  the 
invasion  of  microbic  agents,  are  transformed 
into  odontoclasts,  which  have  the  functicm  of 
freeing  the  tooth  of  hard  altered  tissues.  If 
this  reaction  is  abnormally  intense,  it  re- 
sults in  a  stimulation  of  the  destroetive  ^o- 
eess.  We  have  then  real  dmitinal  self-de- 
struction due  to  phagocytosis  of  <l«m*JT>yi 
elements  under  the  influence  of  excessive  odon- 
toclastic  activity. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  caries  suggested 
a  treatment  which  would  arrest  the  destmc-  | 
tive  process.  For  this  purpose  the  parts  { 
affected  were  painted  at  regular  intervab 
with  concentrated  nlntionB  of  silver  nitrate, 
the  restoration  of  the  teeth  being  reserved 
for  a  later  period.  The  protective  action 
even  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  silver 
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nitrate  was  manifest,  althon^^  the  innsiiM 
of  the  dentin  could  not  be  allayed.  Hie 
question  ae  to  the  mode  of  action  of  silver 
nitrate  is  still  an  open  one.  Does  it,  by 
being  precipitated  into  the  superficial  layers 
of  enamel,  form  a  more  or  less  Impermeable 
protectiTe  cover  against  external  agents,  or 
does  it  act  by  stinralatJng  the  odontoblast*  to 
the  prodnetion  of  reparative  tiuuiBt  The  cue 
described  suggests  a  double  problem.  As  for 
prophylaxis,  is  the  predisposing  cause  of 
caries  to  be  sought  in  the  saliva,  and,  if  so, 
would  a  modification  of  diet  favorably  in- 
fiuence  the  composition  of  the  saliva?  Since 
the  sea-air  treatment  seems  to  have  armted 
the  progrees  of  the  affection,  would  mineral 
waters  containing  calcium  bicarbonate  have 
a  prophylactic  effectf  Or  is  Lohman's  theory 
to  be  relied  upon,  who  attributes  the  forma- 
tion of  caries  to  the  mucin  contained  in  the 
saliva,  and  can  its  obnoxious  influence  be 
attenuated  by  giving  the  antidote,  Bertbollet'e 
salt?  Or  la  tiie  ^eaey  of  the  protective  ac- 
tion of  &ts  as  mggested  hy  Kleinaorgen  to 
be  tnutedr  (See  CosKoe,  August  1908,  p. 
881) .  As  to  the  theraiqr  of  the  already  exist- 
ing lesions,  what  meant  should  be  employed 
to  arrest  decaldflcation  and  to  stimulate  re- 
action before  undertaking  the  restoration  of 
the  lost  parts  T 

lArchivoa   Lat^io-AmerUianm   de  Pediatric, 
Buenos  Aires,  July  1908.] 

ODONTOCLAMIS  (TOOTH  HOOD).   Bt  Db. 
J.  M.  Jtmm,  Jb. 

The  case  described  in  this  report  Is  of  lit- 
tle interest  from  the  surgical  point  of  view, 
but  it  ccmstitutes  a  curious  anomaly  in  the 
eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth.  The  his- 
tory of  the  ease  under  consideration  is  the 
following:  R.  P.,  eight  years  of  age,  has 
always  enjoyed  good  health  excepting  some 
■light  indispositions.  The  first  dentition  was 
normal,  all  the  deciduous  teeth  erupting  in 
correct  number  and  position.  At  six  years 
of  age,  the  patient's  deciduous  teeth  began 
to  shed,  the  upper  incisors  falling  out  first, 
then  the  laterals,  no  trouble  being  experi- 
sneed.  The  alveoli  showed  no  signs  of  in- 
flammation. Later,  the  patient's  father 
noted  In  the  region  of  the  upper  central  in- 
cisors  a  wide  area  of  inflammation,  which  was 
smooth  lingually  and  of  reddish  color  like  the 
gam,  and  resembled  an  appendage.    The  in- 


flamed elevation  gradually  Increased  without 
causing  any  inconvenience,  and  extended  above 
the  lateral  incisors.  The  patient  presented 
on  January  8th,  complaining  of  pain  during 
eating  In  the  incisors,  which  could  not  be 
used,  as  they  were  embedded  in  the  hood  of 
gingival  tissue  that  covered  them  completely. 
From  the  distance  this  hood  resembled  a 
loealised  hypertrof^  of  the  gum.  Cloier  ex- 
amination revealed  the  hood  to  be  connected 
with  the  fully  formed  teeth  and  to  consist  of 
mucous  membrane  that  covered  the  incisal 
edges,  reaching  Uie  line  of  the  other  teeth. 
The  centrals  were  covered  entirely,  the  left 
lateral  up  to  its  lower  third,  while  the  rij^t 
lateral  was  free.  The  surface  of  this  mucous 
cover  waa  thin  and  almoat  transparent  an- 
teriwly,  somewhat  thicker  posteriorly,  and 
attained  its  maximum  thickness  at  the  in- 
cisal edges.  Owing  to  the  intimate  contact, 
the  relief  of  the  covered  teeth  was  preserved 
perfectly,  the  approximal  lines  b^ng  leas  dis- 
tinguishable, and  the  frenum  extending  a  lit- 
tle lower  than  normally.  The  canines  and 
the  molars  were  normal. 

Under  anesthesia,  an  Incision  was  made, 
following  the  normal  gum  line,  both  ante- 
riorly and  posteriorly,  and  the  hood  waa 
completely  removed.  A  thermo-cautery  was 
passed  over  the  bleeding  gum  line,  affording 
rapid  and  perfect  hemostasia.  The  teeth  ap- 
peared normal,  of  white  color,  the  free  edgei 
were  somewhat  roughened,  but  came  up  to 
the  level  of  the  other  teeth.  After  a  week 
every  trace  of  the  incision  had  disappeared. 
The  histological  examination  of  the  hood 
showed  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  epithe- 
lium to  be  flat  on  the  anterior  surface,  and  re- 
waled  a  thin  coating  of  fresh  connective  tis- 
sue on  the  interior  surface.  The  connective 
tissue  cells  of  the  interior  surface  had  much 
larger  nuclei  than  of  the  intermediate  zone. 
The  portion  covering  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  teeth  was  more  delicate  and  less  vascular 
than  the  posterior  one,  while  the  portion  at 
the  incisal  edges  contained  mainly  connec- 
tive tissues. 

This  case  is  curious,  as  the  alveoli  are  only 
slightly  elastic,  and  tire  easily  broken  when 
the  incisal  edge  of  a  tooth  strives  to  the  sur- 
face. Troubleeome  ^mptoms  are  sometimes 
observed  in  tiie  first  dentition  in  the  form  of 
congestion  and  compression  of  the  gums, 
which  are  easily  overcome  by  incisions  made 
at  the  place  where  the  tooth  is  to  erupt.  These 
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phenomena  are,  however,  not  obaerred  in  the 
second  dentition,  and  the  eruption  of  the  teeth 
occurs  Teiy  easily,  especially  when  the  shed- 
ding of  the  deciduouB  teeth  permits  the  per- 
manent ones  to  erupt  in  their  proper  places. 
Frequently,  to  be  sure,  the  eruption  of  the 
last  molar  causes  trouble,  owing  to  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  maxillaiy  arches  and  to  the 
layer  of  the  mncona  membranes  formed  over 
the  place  whi<^  the  tooth  is  to  occupy.  But 
neither  in  the  first  nor  the  second  dentiti<» 
are  cases  observed  in  which  the  alveoli  aro 
so  distended  by  the  erupting  tooth  as  to  form 
a  hood.  Gapecially  the  incisors  perforate  the 
alveoli  with  characteristic  ease.  An  explana- 
tion of  the  ease  under  consideration  may  be 
sought  in  a  too  rapid  shedding  of  the  decidu- 
ous teeth,  which  provdced  the  eloaing  of  the 
gum  by  cicatricial  tissue^  which  is  hard  to 
pierce  and  which  may  have  serrad  a*  a  sup- 
port against-  the  continuous  pressure  which 
the  erupting  teeth  must  have  exerted.  Pos- 
sibly the  dental  sac  may  have  persisted,  pre- 
venting the  incisors  from  coming  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  alveolar  tiame  in 
this  indisputably  rare  case. 

[Revue   Trimeatrielle   Suisse  d'Odontologie, 
Zurich,  No.  1,  1909.] 

THEBHAL  AND  ELECTRIC  CONDUCT- 
lYITY  OP  THE  PRINCflPAL  FILLING 
MATERIALS.  Bt  Chbisto  Kousleft. 
Th'e  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  various  filling  materials  have  been  sub- 
jected to  scrutinizing  tests  by  various  au- 
thors. The  present  investigation  recommends 
itself  by  the  thoroughness  of  the  thermal  tests 
and  the  extensive  statistics  procured.  The 
thermal  conductivity  of  the  filling  materials 
was  tested  first  by  itself  and  then  under  con- 
ditions in  fillingB  approximating  the  normal. 
The  first  aeries  of  tests  consisted  in  exposing 
amall  cylinders  of  8  mm.  diameter  and  10 
mm.  hei^t  to  a  constant  heat  of  100"  from 
a  specially  designed  boiler,  the  upper  sur- 
face of  these  cylinders  having  been  covered 
with  wax,  and  the  time  necessary  for  the  melt- 
ing of  this  wax  being  registered  by  a  chrono- 
graph. These  testa  were  repeated  ten  times 
with  each  material,  the  average  time  necessary 
for  the  melting  of  the  wax  bang  as  follows: 
Silver  amalgam  9.24  seconds,  copper  amalgam 
9.17  seconds,  silicin  cemmt  98  seconds,  Ascher 
cement  102  seconds.  Harvard  cement  108  aee- 


onds;  the  gutta-percha  cylinders  became  soft 
to  half  of  thdr  height  in  about  £  hoars,  the 
wax  on  the  aurface  did  not  melt.  In  test- 
ing the  thermal  eonduetivity  of  filling  ma- 
terials  under  conditions  in  the  tooth  itself 
approximating  the  normal,  a  molar  with  an 
occlusal  cavity  was  embedded  in  an  iron  cup 
filled  with  menmiy  up  to  the  level  of  the 
filling,  and  exposed  to  the  same  heat  as  the 
spednwiu  in  the  first  series.  In  the  fiUings 
an  iron  pin  was  inserted  in  order  to  conduct 
the  heat,  and  the  pin  mounted  with  a  pellet 
of  wax.  For  the  first  aeries  of  tests,  which 
were  repeated  five  times  with  each  material, 
the  pin  extended  1  cm.  above  the  surface  of 
the  filling,  the  average  time  required  for  the 
melting  of  the  wax  being  for  cohesive  gold 
13.5  seemds,  soft  gold  16.7  seconds,  gold  in- 
la^  16.4  seconds,  silver  amalgam  19.B  see- 
onds,  copper  amalgam  17.0  aeoonds,  siliein 
cement  31.6  seconds,  Harvard  cement  30A 
seconds,  Ascher  cement  36  seconds.  In  a  sec- 
ond series,  in  which  the  pin  was  extending 
only  2  mm.  above  the  surface  of  the  filling, 
the  results  were  as  follows:  Cohesive  gold 
4.26  seconds,  soft  gold  6  seotmds,  gold  inlay 
7.8  secomU,  silver  amalgam  6  aecraids,  copper 
amalgam  9JZi  seconds,  ailicin  cMnent  16J 
seconds.  Harvard  cement  9.6  seocoids,  Aaeher 
cement  17.5  seconds.  Another  series  of  ex- 
periments was  carried  out  without  a  pin,  the 
wax  being  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  filling 
itself.  The  results  were  as  follows:  Cohesive 
gold  15.4  seconds,  soft  gold  13.4  seconds,  gold 
inlay  26.4  seconds.  Harvard  cement  28.4 
seconds,  Ascher  cement  37.7  seoondB,  silicin 
cement  29.6  seconds.  Another  series  of  6  ex- 
periments yielded  for  gold  inlays  without  ce- 
ment an  average  of  21.16  seconds,  for  inlays 
with  cement  24.62  seconds. 

The  tests  as  to  electric  conductivity  were 
carried  out  with  a  galvanometer  of  the 
D^prez  d'Araonval  system,  and  showed  that 
cements  in  a  dry  state  have  an  insulating  ae- 
tioI^  which  is  sli^tly  impaired  if  the  cements 
are  wet;  gutta-perdia  is  also  an  insulator.  In 
order  to  test  the  metallic  materials,  the  amal- 
gams were  packed  in  a  glass  tube  of  4  cm. 
length  and  of  2J  cm.  in  its  lumen ;  contact  was 
secured  by  two  copper  points,  and  a  Thomson 
double  bridge  for  measuring  very  feeble  re- 
sistances was  employed.  The  results  were  the 
following:  Silver  amalgam  0.00282  ohm.  cop- 
per amalgam  0.00123  ohm.  The  conductivi^ 
of  the  amalgams  approaches  that  of  the  pure 
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metals,  lying  between  tliat  of  copper  ud 
mereiuy.  The  copper  amalgam  tested  was 
found  to  be  approximately  twice  as  good  an 
electric  eooductor  as  th«  silver  amalgam. 

[Deutaehe  Monatatchrift  fUr  Zahnheilkunde, 
Berlin,  Jannaiy  to  March  190d.] 

ACnNOMTCX)8I8  OF  THE  MOUTH  WITH 
SPECIAL  OONSIDICRATION  OF  ITS  KX- 
LATIONSHIP   TO    THE    TEETH.  Br 
ZAHI7ASZT  H.  Jakbn,  M.D.,  Breslau. 
The  results  of  these  moat  painstaking  in- 
vestigations  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
The  certain  recognition  and  correct  diagnosis 
of  actinomycotic  diseaee  in  the  region  of  the 
mouth  and  the  jaws  is  Indispensable,  on  ac- 
count of  its  similarity  to  other  pathologi- 
cal symptoms.   The  road  of  infection  throu^ 
the  carious  tooth  has  been  ascertained  by  a 
great   many  investigators,  such  as  Israel. 
Fonfick,  Bollinger,  Marleki,  Von  Bnins,  and 
Fartsch.  The  cases  of  direct  causative  origin 
that  have  been  observed  are  not  sufficiently 
welt  establi^ed.   The  conditions  in  the  pulp- 
chamber  and  the  canals  offer  no  resistance 
either  mechanically  or  biologically  to  the  en- 
trance and  development  of  actinomyces.  The 
propagation  of  the  germs  beyond  the  apical 
foramen  produces  central  actinomycosis  of  the 
bone  only  in  very  rare  cases;  the  clinical 
progress  of  the  disease  is  largely  aiialc>gous  to 
that    of   an   inflammation   ot   the  dental 
periosteum,  periodontitis  granulosa  aotino- 
myeotiea.   There  is  no  swelling  of  the  apper- 
taining group  of  lymphatic  glands  in  cases  of 
simple  infection  with  actinomyces.   The  road 
of  perforation  outward  in  form  of  fistulie  can 
be  traced  by  way  of  a  tough  cord  of  infiltrated 
tissue  to  the  culprit  tooth.    In  the  area  of 
the  posterior  teeth  generally  trismus  with  a 
certain  width  of  oeursion  is  noted.  The 
presence  of  actinomycotic  clusters  in  the  pulp- 
canal  has  been  positively  proved,  the  function 
of  the  carious  pulp-chamber  as  one  of  the 
portals  of  entrance  for  the  actinomyces  is 
therefore  established.    Typical  actinomycotic 
clusters  are  formed  by  three  constituents: 
First,  irregularly  intertwined  threads,  which 
represent  the  center  of  the  elusterj  second, 
radiating   threads,   which  characterize  the 
fungus  as  a  radiating  one;  third,  the  club- 
shapeil  terminal  fibers,  generally  grouped  in 
clusters,  which  represent  already  degenerated 
forms.    The  early  stages  of  these  clusters  are 
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represented  by  a  texture  starting  from  one 
point  of  fine,  branehing,  protoplasmic  threads 
intertwining  in  coil  shape.  The  hollow  glob- 
ular forms  (annular,  semilunar  clusters  of 

fungi)  belong  to  older  patches  of  radiating 
fimgi.  Besides  the  actinomyces  fungi  proper, 
formations  resembling  them  are  found  in  the 
mouth  (also  designated  as  pseudo-actino- 
myees)  which  are  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  genuine  ones,  inaunuoh  as  the  oom- 
plews  of  fungi  are  considerably  laiger  (OJI  to 
2  mm.),  as  over  against  the  genuine  ones  of 

0.  01  to  0.2  to  0.70  mm.;  the  ramification  of 
the  threads  is  missing,  the  threads  themselves 
are  much  thicker  tiian  in  the  genuine,  and 
radiate  from  the  beginning,  while  in  the 
genuine  th^  are  irrcigularly  intertwined. 
Primaiy  attacks  of  the  salivary  glands, 
either  of  the  duet  or  of  the  gland  Itself, 
hare  been  observed.  It  has  also  been  proved 
that  the  pharynx  and  the  tonsils  are  impor- 
tant as  portals  of  entrance.  Tht  isolated 
actinomycosis  of  the  tongue  shows  certain 
deviations  from  the  normal  actinomycosis  of 
the  soft  tissues  (formation  of  nodules,  lack 
of  fistulous  propagation,  tenden^  to  the  fta- 
mation  of  eireumaeribed  local  ueas  of  granu- 
lation). In  the  central  aotintm^yDOsis,  which 
is  rarely  found,  similar  proeaeses  take  place 
as  in  the  disease  of  the  same  name  in  cattle, 

1.  e.  on  the  one  hand  softening,  with  the  substi- 
tution of  sarcomatous  masses  of  tissue,  on  the 
other  an  accumulation  owing  to  osseous 
neoformations. 

The  therapeutic  measures  are  of  eonaerva- 
tive  surgical  nature,  i.e.  stimulaUon  of  a 
fistulous  opening  by  cataplasms,  incisions, 
curetting,  and  tampons  of  iodoform  ganxe. 
Similarly  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  peri- 
odontitis, certain  teeth  can  be  preserved  by 
sterilizing  the  root-canal  with  tricresol-for- 
malin  and  iodin  crystals.  If  the  culprit  tooth 
is  extracted,  the  focus  of  infection  at  the 
portal  of  entrance  will  be  certainly  removed. 
Injections  of  silver  nitrate,  tuberculin,  etc., 
have  been  abandoned ;  to  aid  in  the  treatment 
potassium  iodid  may  be  given  internally  for 
some  time. 

iLa  Odoiaologta,  Madrid,  February  1909.] 

STOVAIN    IN    ANEBTHE8U    OF  THE 
PULP.  Bt  J.  B.  VmseiD. 

The  disadvantages  which  the  application  of. 
arsenous  acid  presents  in  devitalizing  the  den- 
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tal  pulp,  eapeeially  if  tiie  time  elamcnt  entan 
into  ooneideratioii,  an  well  known.  The  au- 
thor hai  therefore  in  some  eases  ultimately 
resorted  to  injections  of  storain,  always  ob- 
taining satisfactory  results.  Frequently  a 
patient  wishes  to  have  a  Logan  crown  put  on 
at  <me  sitting.  In  such  a  case  Hm  tooth  is 
trimmed  down  until  it  beoonm  very  aenai- 
tive,  the  doitin  is  then  slightly  touched  with 
a  pledget  of  cotton  wbirated  in  a  concan- 
trated  solution  of  stovain  6:100,  or  dressed 
with  powdered  atovain  which  ia  left  on  the 
tooth  for  from  three  to  five  minut».  Gradu- 
ally the  pressure '  on  the  cotton  is  increased 
in  order  to  <^tain  superficial  anesthesia  of 
the  part  deposed.  Then  the  needle  is  in- 
serted into  that  part  of  the  pulp  which  ia 
already  obtimded,  'exerting  a  ali^t  prassnre 
on  the  tissues  and  injecting  into  them  the 
stovain  solution.  Success  depends  upon  in* 
troducing  the  needle  at  a  speed  proportionate 
to  the  progress  of  the  anesthesia.  The  more 
pressure  on  the  piston  is  required,  and  the 
less  ftuid  is  lost  by  the  introduction  into  the 
canal,  the  more  qiUekly  and  perfectly  the  an- 
esthesia will  ensue.  After  miting  for  two 
minutes  a  Donaldson  broach  ia  introduced 
which  has  been  dipped  into  the  anesthetie. 
If  the  anesthesia  is  not  complete  the  injec- 
tion is  repeated,  and  the  needle  is  introduced 
until  it  reaches  the  painful  spot.  The  canal 
is  then  thoroughly  cleaned,  treated  antisepti- 
cally,  and  the  crown  or  filling  can  be  inserted 
in  one  sitting  without  taxing  eiUier  operator 
or  patient. 

IDeutache  Monatuohrift  fur  ZahiUteiUeunde, 
Berlin,  March  1909.] 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DENTAL  CLINIC  AND 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DENTIST.  By  Ds. 
Ktj:iw,  Dibeciob  or  the  Municipai,  Pdb- 
uo  School  I^ktal  Cuitio  at  Ulm  on 
Dahubb. 

Hie  author  gives  a  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  public  school  dental  clinics  in 
Germany,  and  on  the  basis  of  hia  experience 
and  of  a  very  large  literary  and  practical 
material  advaDces  the  following  principles  for 
the  establishiag  of  public  school  dental  clinics, 
which  at  this  moment  seem  of  interest  to 
American  dental  practitioners: 

(1)  The  public  school  dental  clinic  above 
all  must  be  an  instituti<m  for  dental  hygtene; 
it  must  never  he  allowed  to  be  degraded  into 
a  dental  polyclinic  for  school  children. 


(2)  The  public  school  dentist  fs  above  all 
a  hygimist,  t.e.  he  must  by  adequate  methods 
try  to  produce  and  preserve  among  the  school 
children  an  understanding  of  a  regular  dental 
and  oral  hygiene,  it  being  proved  that  this 
is  the  best  preventive  measure  against  the 
epidemic  increase  of  dental  caries. 

(3)  These  measures  for  the  prevoition  of 
caries  consist  in  rqpilar  examinatlona  of  the 
teeth  of  the  children  and  inspection  of  their 
dental  and  oral  h^enio  halrits.  (a)  The 
teeth  are  examined  once  a  year;  the  children 
are  on  this  occasion  instructed  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  teeth  for  the  entire  organism 
and  as  to  the  necessity  of  well-regulated  den- 
tal and  oral  hygiene.  Hiey  must  receive 
practical  instruction  in  the  care  of  the  teeth. 
The  parents  are  to  be  informed  of  the  condi- 
tion of  their  children's  teeth  and  admonished 
to  have  carious  teeth  treated  in  time,  (b) 
Inspections  of  the  children's  dental  and  oral 
hygienic  habits  must  be  held  several  times  a 
year  unexpectedly.  Even  the  teachen  should 
be  ignorant  as  to  the  dato  of  the  inspection,  on 
accoimt  of  poasihle  influence.  The  school  den- 
tist must  examine  every  child  aa  to  tiie  con- 
dition of  its  teeth  and  its  hygienic  habits, 
and  must  urge  the  children  by  praise  or  blame. 

(4)  By  suitable  lectures,  to  be  held  in  the 
schools,  etc.,  the  school  dentist  should  promul- 
gate the  knowledge  of  dental  and  oral  hygiene 
in  wider  circles. 

(5)  In  the  school  clinic  the  ambulatoiy  and 
conservative  treatment  of  children's  teeth  is 
instituted  in  order  to  offer  children  of  poor 
parents  an  opportunity  to  have  their  teeth 
put  in  good  condition.  Stress  ia  to  be  laid  on 
relieving  children  from  toothache  in  or^r  to 
render  them  fit  for  school  instruction. 

[Jotamal  of  the  A.merican  Medical  As90a- 

ation,  Chicago,  March  27,  1909.] 
ETIOLOGY  OF  FACE,  NOSE  AND  JAW 

DEFORMITIES.    Br  £.  8.  Tauot. 

In  his  article.  Dr.  Talbot  sununariaea  the 
results  of  his  investigations  carried  on  ainee 
1874  concerning  the  character  and  claasifi- 
cation  of  deformities  of  the  head,  face,  jaws, 
and  toeth.  In  man's  evolution  certain  struc- 
tures develop  and  others  are  lost  for  the 
benefit  of  the  organism  as  a  whole.  Since 
the  face,  Jaws,  and  teeth  are  uudeigoing  'sod 
rapid  changes,  these  are  stmeturee  vitii  j 
transitory  characteristics  and  are  more  euilr  I 
involved  in  disease  than  others  of  the  body- 
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In  the  development  of  man  from  the  primitive 
cell,  periods  of  BtresB  due  to  readjustment 
to  enTiTOnment  occur.  Tboae  which  ocour 
during  development  are  called  periodi  of  evo- 
Intioiit  and  those  after  maturi^  periods  of 
involution.  In  man's  evolution  certain  parts 
disappear  for  the  benefit  of  the  organism  as 
a  whole;  in  the  evolution  of  organisms  cer- 
tain organs  disappear.  Periods  of  stress 
occur  when  the  functions  of  some  organs  are 
lost  and,  those  of  others  are  gained  hy  de- 
velopnicnt  The  law  of  eeonomy  of  growth 
centers  around  this  struggle  of  oigana  or 
organisms  for  existence.  Because  of  this  fact 
physiolc^c  atrophies  and  hypertrophies  (ar- 
rest and  excess  in  development)  occur. 

Arrested  development  of  the  face  nearly 
always  involves  the  upper  jaw.  Arrest  and 
excess  in  development  of  the  nasal  bones  ne- 
cessarily result  in  arrest  of  both  the  antero- 
posterior and  lateral  development  of  the  face. 
When  arrested  development  of  the  face  and 
jam  takes  plae^  the  lateral  measurement 
from  the  outside  of  the  molar  teeth  is  reduced 
from  two  inches,  which  is  the  average  lateral 
diameter  in  normal  individuals  at  the  present 
day,  down  to  an  inch  and  one  qaari^r  or  an 
inch  and  three-quarters  in  width. 

Irregularities  of  the  teeth  are  seldom  in- 
herited. The  nature  and  the  character  of  de- 
foimities  of  the  teeth  depend  entirely  on  the 
order  of  eruption.  The  eruption  of  the  f»eth 
may  be  compared  to  a  game  of  checkers  or 
chess — the  first  moves  on  the  board  decide 
the  game.  The  method  and  date  of  eruption 
of  a  few  teeth  decide  the  shape  of  the  dental 
deformity. 

Whenever  arrest  of  the  development  of  the 
jaws  takes  i^ace  there  is  also  nasal  stenosis, 
with  atrophies  or  hypertrophies  and  deform- 
ities of  the  bones  of  the  nose  and  mucous 
membrane.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  two 
conditions  go  side  by  side.  Neither  is  de- 
pendent on  the  other  to  any  marked  de- 
gree as  was  formerly  supposed,  both  being 
the  result  of  an  unstable  nervous  system,  and 
the  successful  treatment  of  the  one  miut 
exert  a  healthful  influence  on  the  other.  The 
development  of  the  nervous  system  depends 
on  the  health  of  the  brain.  Any  abnormal 
development  of  the  brain  produces  abnor- 
malities of  the  structures  of  the  Imdy.  The 
eauses  which  bring  about  arrest  or  excess  in 
fetal  development  at  the  first  period  of  stress 
and  which  result  in  degenerates  uf  the  vari- 


ous classes,  are  fatigued  re^noductive  organs 
of  either  parent,  but  more  especially  the 
mother.  Neurasthenia  or  fagged-out  nervous 
system  is  due  to  excess  in  eating  or  drfaiking 
and  to  habits,  worries,  and  uncertainties.  A 
common  and  interesting  retrogtesdve  devel- 
opment includes  the  entire  head  and  face, 
l^e  forehead  recedes  from  the  perpendicular 
line,  and  the  jaws  sometimes  protrude  beyond 
the  line.  Thu  is  a  return  to  the  lower  types 
of  man,  and  the  more  marked  forms  of  de- 
generaty  are  exhibited  in  the  resultant  in* 
dividual. 

Hie  perpendicular  line,  then,  is  the  dividing 
line  between  normal  and  abnormal  facial 

angle.  Deformities  of  the  face,  nose,  jaws, 
and  teeth  rarely  require  treatment  except  un- 
der conditions  where  these  structures  develop 
inside  of  the  perpendicular  line  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  a  line  from  the  root  of  the 
nose  to  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

[Jfew  York  Medieal  Journal,  New  York, 

January  9,  1909.] 
THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  DEN- 
TAL AND  SYSTEMIC  DISTURBANCES. 
Bt  Db.  W.  J.  Ledbbeb. 
After  pointing  out  the  very  important  re- 
lationship between  dental  and  systemic  dis- 
turbances in  facial  neuralgia,  gingivitis,  and 
odontalgia  due  to  increased  blood  pressure, 
the  author  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  toothache  during  preg- 
nancy, in  perfectly  sound  teeth,  which  is 
caused  by  stasis  in  expanded  pulp-vessels 
producing  pressure  on  nerve  filaments  in  the 
pulp.  Patients  often  complain  of  toothache 
and  painful  gums  during  or  shortly  before  and 
after  the  menstrual  period,  especially  about 
sensitiveness  of  the  teeth  to  heat  and  cold. 
Frequently  young  women  with  carefully  kept 
mouths  complain  of  pain  in  perfectly  sound 
teeth,  the  probable  cause  being  hyperemia 
produced  by  increased  blood  pressure.  Often 
there  is  also  an  increased  flow  of  saliva.  The 
treatment  in  these  cases  consists  in  the  local 
application  of  tincture  of  iodin,  once  a  day, 
and  the  use  of  an  astringent  mouth-wash. 
If  the  saliva  is  acid  an  alkaline  wash  is 
indicated.  These  symptoms  are  most  fre- 
quently observed  in  young  girls  about  to  reach 
puberty  and  before  their  first  menstrual 
period,  the  symptoms  consisting  in  pelvic  dis- 
comfort, violent  facial  pains,  radiating  to  the 
ear,  ■pvffj  and  loose  gums.    In  many  coses 
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it  is  advisable  to  hasten  menatniation  to 
reduce  the  blood  pressure.  Odontalgia  and 
gingivitis  in  its  various  forms  are  frequently 
observed  during  prq^nani^,  in  sound  teetb, 
with  inflammatory  eonditionB  ranging  from  a 
mere  gingivitis  to  perfottatis  or  ostaoroyelitis 
with  glandnlar  involvement.  Extraction  in 
these  cases  unless  absolutely  inevitable  should 
be  avoided,  also  long,  trying,  and  painful 
dental  operations.  Pulp  removal  should  be 
postponed  if  possible;  rather  some  "bridging 
over"  method,  such  as  a  gutta  percha  fllling 
or  cotton  and  cement  dressing,  should  be  em- 
ployed. If  a  tooth  is  beyond  saving  and  is  a 
source  of  severe  constant  pain  or  the  cause 
of  infection,  it  should  be  removed.  If  an  an- 
esthetic is  employed  it  should  be  carefully 
administered  in  order  to  avoid  clonic  spasms. 
Conservative  treatment  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance during  pregnancy  not  only  on  accotuit 
of  the  altered  physiological  condition  of  the 
patient,  but  of  the  acid  condition  of  the  buc- 
cal secretions,  acid  eructations  and  vomiting. 
Painful  dental  operations  should  also  be 
avoided  during  lactation,  as  the  resultant 
change  in  the  character  of  the  milk  may  pro- 
duce digestive  disturbances  in  the  child.  If 
any  trying  operation  cannot  be  avoided,  the 
child  should  receive  artificial  food  for  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Atrophic  conditions  of  the  gnm,  absorption 
of  the  alveolar  process,  spontaneous  loosening 
and  final  dropping  out  of  the  teeth,  if  not 
due  to  old  age,  may  be  suspected  as  symp- 
toms of  tabes  dorsalis.  Besides  these,  painless 
pulpa  with  profuse  hemorrhage,  spontaneous 
suppurative  conditions  of  the  maxilln  with 
necrosis  and  a  sort  of  drawing  facial  neu- 
ralgia, followed  by  a  sensation  as  though  the 
teeth  were  elongated  and  the  gums  and  lips 
were  swelling,  loss  of  the  reflex  action  of 
the  pupil  to  light  (Argyll-Robertson  pupil), 
and  a  decreased  or  abolished  knee  jerk  or 
Romberg's  symptom,  are  certain  dental  symp- 
toms of  tabes. 

In  diabetes  mellitus,  the  frequent  acid  re- 
action of  the  saliva  predisposes  the  teeth  to 
caries;  it  is  also  assumed  that  considerable 
fermentation  goes  on  in  the  diabetic's  mouth 


owing  to  the  fact  that  sugar  is  contained 
in  the  saliva.  Pyorrhea  alveolaris  is  fre- 
quently associated  wi^  diabetes,  and  it  is  a 
wise  precaution  to  always  examine  the  urine 
for  sugar  in  all  such  eases.  Some  investigaton 
assert  that  in  recent  eases  of  diabetes  these 
obtain  small  white  or  gnyish  papules  alcnig 
the  gum,  which  olTer  considerable  resistance 
and  if  removed  leave  a  red  bleeding  spot. 
Another  buccal  symptom  is  the  sour,  chloro- 
form-like breath  of  the  diabetic,  also  the  slow 
process  of  healing  in  wounds. 

Patients  suffering  with  gout  are  freqoently 
subjeot  to  neuralgia  of  sudden  onset  and  dis* 
appearance.  The  author  believes  tiiat  too 
much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  a  particularly 
uric  acid  diathesis,  though  gouty  states  are 
frequently  accompanied  by  gingivitis  in  all  its 
forms.  The  presence  of  pyorrheal  conditions 
is  no  more  frequently  found  in  gouty  con- 
ditions than  in  any  other  systemic  disturb- 
ances. There  have  been  found  uric  acid  de- 
posits on  the  roots  of  teeth  in  this  condition, 
which  teaches  that  in  treating  buccal  dis- 
ease this  systemic  disorder  should  be  borne 
in  mind. 

Gastro  intestinal  fermentation  is  often  the 
cause  of  interstitial  ging^vitia,  and  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  urine  will  help  to  ascertain 
the  systemic  cause  of  the  condition.  This, 
combined  with  a  blood  examinaUon,  and  an 
estimation  of  the  hemoglobin,  proves  invalu- 
able in  the  recognition  of  systemic  disturb- 
ances which  cause  buccal  diseases.  The  treat- 
ment  in  many  cases  consists  merely  in  the 
correction  of  dietary  faults,  the  administra- 
tion of  cathartics,  and  the  ingestion  of  water 
to  stimulate  excretion  of  waste  materials. 

Summing  up,  in  treating  buccal  conditions 
which  resist  local  treatment  there  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  (1)  Circulatory  disturtmnees. 
(2)  Nervous  disorders.  (3)  Diseases  of  nu- 
trition. (4)  Infectious  diseases.  (5)  Ab- 
normal physiological  condiUons.  These  con- 
siderations will  often  considerably  aid  in  the 
successful  treatment  of  many  conditions  that 
have  so  far  baffled  the  dental  specialist,  and  j 
will  raise  the  dentist  to  the  standard  of 
stoma  tolofii  St.  i 
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Die  Metal. — Bismuth  48  parts,  cadmium  13 
parts,  lead  19  parts,  tin  20  parts.  Thia  easily 
fusible  metal  can  be  poured  into  wet  plaster. 
Zeitschrift  fur  Zahnarztliche  Orthopadte. 

To  Keep  Amalgam  Brisht.— A  simple  so- 
lution of  soda  is  better  for  cleansing  fresh 
amalgam  than  alcohol.  The  amalgam  does 
not  darken  afterward  and  retains  a  beautiful, 
pure  color. — Deutsche  ZahnHretliche  Zeitung. 

To  Harden  Dentin. — In  order  to  harden 
partially  decalcified  dentin  somewhat,  tannin 
is  mixed  with  oil  of  cloves  to  form  a  tiiin 
paste.  This  is  applied  to  the  soft  spot,  and 
the  tooth  filled  with  oi^hosphate. — Deutsche 
ZaAndr«tZtch«  Zeitung. 

How  to  Protect  Gold  Work  from  Amal- 
gamation.— Before  inserting  an  amalgam  fill- 
ing in  a  mouth  containing  gold,  especially  if 
the  amalgam  is  in  close  proximity  to  a  gold 
filling  or  croivn,  dry  the  gold  work  and  var- 
nish it  with  a  coat  of  sandarac  Tarnish.- 
A.  F.  DONAHOWXB,  Philadelphia. 

To    Keep    Nickel-plated  instruments 

Bri^t. — ^To  keep  nickel-plated  instruments 
brif^t,  wet  them  and  wipe  them  diy  with  a 
cloth  which  has  been  allowed  to  absorb  a  so- 
lution of  sodium  hyposulflte ;  then  polish 
witb  a  soft  leather. — Zeitachrift  fUr  Zahn- 
drztUohe  Orthopddie. 

Hollow  Inlays.— After  preparing  the  cav- 
ity and  making  the  wax  model,  I  mount  the 
model  on  a  sprue  and  thoroughly  chill  it. 
With  a  fair-sized  bur  I  cut  away  the  wiuc  at 
those  portions  where  I  desire  the  inlay  to  be 
hollow.  With  moderate  care  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  distorting  the  wax  model. — C.  A. 
HiHTZ,  Domtntofi  Dmtal  Journal. 

Anesthetldng  the  Pulp.— For  anesthetiz- 
ing pulps  use  a  solution  of  cocain  mixed  with 
^ycerin  to  a  thick  plastic  consistence.  One 
or  two  drops  of  adrenalin  ehlorid  added  will 
prevent  hemorrhage.  Qlycerin  is  an  effective 
menstruum  for  cocain,  and  owing  to  its  great 
affinity  for  water  is  easily  absorbed  by  the 
pulp  tissue. — Deutsche  Zahndrztliche  Zeitung. 


Size  of  Artificial  Teeth.— Artificial  teeth 
of  the  same  size  as  natural  ones  seem  to  look 
larger.  But  notwithstanding  this,  teeth  arc 
often  recognized  as  being  artificial  because 
they  are  so  small,  A  frequent  telltale  is  the 
pmali  central  and  the  large  lateral.  Normally, 
the  lateral  is  one-third  less  in  width  than  the 
central,  while  in  artificial  teeth  they  are  often 
of  almost  the  same  width. — Dominion  Dental 
J  ournal. 

Selection  of  Canal  Fining.— In  the  selec- 
tion of  a  canal  filling  tiie  operator  should 
select  a  filling  which  should  have  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics:  It  should  hermeti- 
cally seal  the  apical  foramen,  be  unchange- 
able by  infiuences  surrounding  it,  non-irrita- 
ting to  soft  tissues,  readily  adaptable  to  the 
walls  of  the  canals,  and  ^ould  be  at  least 
aseptic,  if  not  antiseptic,  when  applied. — 
Edmund  A.  Detine,  Penn  Dental  Journal. 

Rubber  Plates  for  Sore  Mouths.— In  sore 
moutiis  plates  of  black  ruU>er  are  better  tol- 
erated than  th(Me  of  red  rubber.  If,  neverthe- 
less, red  rubber  is  preferred,  the  particular 
spot  of  the  model  corresponding  to  the  area 
of  irritation  is  painted  several  times  with  a 
solution  of  black  rubber,  and  then  red  rubber 
is  padKd.  The  lingual  side  of  the  plate  wiil 
have  a  uniform  color.  The  same  is  done  when 
soft  rublwr  is  used. — Deutsche  Zahnarztliche 
Zeii  ting. 

A  Few  Essential  Requirements  for  Cav- 
ity Preparation  for  Porcelain  Inlays.— (1) 
The  force  and  direction  of  occlusion  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  before  beginning  the 
preparation  of  the  cavity;  then  by  grooves 
and  angles  all  the  mechanical  retention  pos- 
sible without  forming  undercuts  is  to  be  se- 
cured. 

(2)  The  walls  of  the  cavity  should  slightly 
diverge  toward  the  margins. 

(3)  The  cavity  should  be  as  deep  as  con- 
ditions will  permit,  with  the  pulpal  wall 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  surface  on  which 
the  cavity  is  located. 

(4)  All  undercuts  must  be  obliterated,  so 
that  the  matrix  can  be  withdrawn  without 
distorting  it. 

(5)  Frictional  retention  must  be  secured 
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by  having  the  palpal  wall  extend  aa  far  as 
possible  without  forming  undercuts. 

(6)  Sufficient  working  spaee  must  be  se- 
cured before  beginning  the  operation. 

Unless  these  essential  laws  are  carried  out, 
only  failure  can  be  expected  in  porcelain  in- 
lay work ;  if  the  conditions  presented  will  not 
justify  the  following  out  of  every  one  of  these 
principles,  some  other  filling  material  is  in> 
dicated. — Chalhebb  J.  Ltonb,  Dental  Beg- 
iater.  I..  ] 

Catt-Qold  Work. — The  method  consists  in 
the  forming  of  the  wax  model  for  the  cast- 
gold  work,  then  investing,  using  a  qullI  tooth- 
pick for  a  spatula  to  place  the  investing  ma- 
terial on  the  wax  model. 

Use  R  piece  of  mechanical  saw  to  draw  the 
model  from  the  tooth,  the  same  to  be  used  as 
a  sprue,  or  to  hold  the  model  while  the  regu- 
lar sprue  is  attached.  Use  a  heated  .pair  of 
flat-nosed  pliers  to  withdraw  the  piece  of  saw 
from  the  model,  thus  avoiding  touching  the 
model  with  the  fingers. — F.  H.  McIkiobh, 
Dental  Summary. 

A  Method  of  Repairing  Rubber  Plates. 

— This  is  a  siipple  method  of  replacing  teeth 
on  plates  by  making  grooves  and  undercuts, 
and  after  applying  soldering  fluid  to  the  pins, 
flowing  Melotte's  metal  around  the  pins  and 
filling  up  the  cavity  and  undercuts  flush  with 
the  plate.  Then  polish  down  even  with  the 
plate.  The  metal  ia  manipulated  with  a  hot 
spatula. 

You  will  find  this  method  to  be  quite  a 
time-saver  and  a  more  satisfactory  means  of 
repair  than  the  old  way. — Jahbs  P.  Gbat, 
Dental  Bummary. 

A  Tooth  Bandage. — In  preparing  the  cav- 
ity, simply  remove  the  decay  and  smooth  and 
bevel  the  marj^ns.  To  a  piece  of  No.  36  gage 
pure  gold,  sufficient  in  size  to  cover  the  orifice 
of  the  cavity,  solder  a  loop  staple,  or  button 
of  gold  or  platinum  for  an  anchorage.  Place 
the  gold  over  the  cavity  orifice  with  the  an- 
chorage in  the  cavity,  and  burnish  the  gold 
to  the  margins.  Finish  by  contouring  with 
wax  and  casting  in  the  usual  way  for  larire 
fillings. 

For  medium  and  small  flllings,  contour 
with  crystal  gold  and  melt  solder  thereon 
with  a  mouth  blowpipe  without  investing. — 
McFarran  Obow,  Dental  Summary. 

Temporary  Stopping  lor  Cavities.— In  a 

sensitive  cavity  a  temporary  stopping  can  be 
inserted  most  comfortably  by  sticking  a  piece 
of  stopping  to  the  end  of  a  broad  flat  bur- 
nisher.  Then  wipe  the  cavity  as  diy  as  pos- 


sible with  a  pledget  of  absorbent  cotton,  and 
after  heating  the  gutta-percha  over  the  flame 
plunge  it  into  a  bottle  of  oil  of  eajaput,  and 
force  it  into  the  cavify.  The  gutta-percha  in 
ttiis  way  is  cooled,  thereby  avoiding  any  AoA 
to  the  sensitive  tooth,  and  the  oil  having  no 
affinity  for  moisture,  forces  tite  remaining 
moisture  out  of  the  cavity  and  the  gutta- 
percha adheres  to  the  tooth.  This  is  a  valu- 
able aid  in  treating  deciduous  tarth. — Csas. 
f.  Ash,  OdonMogitt. 

Paper  in  Dentlrtry.— A  small  strip  of 
paper  is  not  to  be  despised  in  dentistry.  A 
atrip  of  from  five  to  eight  millimeters  in 
length  serves  for  articulating  proetbetic  pieces 
and  for  convincing  the  patimt  that  all  his 
teeth  articulate  correctly.  If  in  placing  a 
crown  or  pivot  tooth  the  patient  bites  too 
hard,  put  a  small  sheet  of  paper  between  the 
masticating  surfaces  while  you  cement  in  the 
artiflcial  tooth.  Very  small  strips  may 
further  be  used  for  introducing  medicamenta 
into  a  cavity.  They  may  even  be  left  in  the 
cavify  aa  a  dressing,  especially  if  the  medica- 
ment be  mixed  with  one  of  the  essential  oils, 
which  impregnate  and  st«rili»  the  paper. — 
L.  Jolt,  Journal  Odontologique  de  France. 

Special  Trays  for  Plaster  Impressions 
In  Edentulous  Upper  Cases.~When  taking 
the  flrst  impression  a  liberal  allowance  of 
composition  is  used  in  an  over-big  ordinaiy 
tray,  the  object  being  to  obtain  a  model  which 
will  clearly  indicate  the  various  muscular 
attachments.  When  casting  this  model  care 
ia  taken  to  make  it  fairly  deep  and  strong. 
When  it  is  thoroughly  dry  and  hard,  a  piece 
of  No.  7  soft  sheet  metal,  as  sold  with  Ash's 
Rubber-block  Swager,  is  swaged  over  it  be- 
tween the  two  soft  blocks.  This  is  cut  to  the 
size  of  the  flniahed  vulcanite  plate,  or  jnst 
slightly  larger,  and  ia  eventually  used  aa  the 
base-plate  for  "trying  in"  purposes.  With 
this  in  position  on  the  model,  a  second  piece 
of  the  same  metal  is  swaged  as  before  be- 
tween the  two  blocks,  but  is  cut  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  its  free  edges,  which  will  oe> 
cupy  the  buccal  eulcus,  to  be  turned  outward 
for  about  one-eighth  to  <me-4{uarter  of  an 
inch  with  a  pair  of  pliers.  Tliis  constiLtutea 
the  special  tray. 

The  way  in  which  it  is  used  and  the  ad- 
vantages claimed  for  it  are  as  follows:  Plas- 
ter, mixed  in  the  usual  way,  is  smeared  over 
the  palate  and  in  the  buccal  sulcus.  The  tray 
ia  filled  with  no  more  than  sufficient  plsister, 
and  gently  pressed  into  place.  It  is  suf- 
ficiently rigid  to  stand  the  necessary  amount 
of  pressure.  Wbm  partly  set  the  lip  and 
cheeks  are  drawn  outward  and  downward- 
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while  the  tray  is  held  steadily  in  position— 
with  the  object  of  permitting  the  more  or 
less  sharp  tumed-out  edges  of  the  tray  to 
"grip"  the  soft  tissues  of  the  lips  and  cheeks, 
and  the  fingers  are  removed  from  the  mouth 
and  the  patient  is  i>ermitted  to  close  the  lips. 
This  will  he  found  to  be  quite  sufficient  to 
bold  the  tray  firmly  in  position,  and  is  much 
more  comfortable  for  the  patient.  It  is  quite 
easily  removed.— W.  H.  P.  BcNlimE,  British 
Dental  Journal. 

Removing  Dead  Pnlpi.— When  a  pulp  is 
entirely  dead,  greatest  care  must  be  exercised 
in  removing  it,  for  there  is  enough  infectious 
matter  in  a  gangrenous  pulp  to  infect  ^e 
whole  body.  If  the  pulp-chamber  is  opened 
with  a  bur,  a  piston-like  effect  is  produced 
by  which  the  infectious  matter  is  forced 
through  the  apical  foramen.  It  is  there- 
fore best  to  first  rinse  with  an  antiseptic 
solution,  and  if  necessary,  to  introduce 
strong  antiseptics  into  the  pulp-chamber. 
For  sealing  in  such  medicaments,  cement  suf- 
flciently  tbin  so  as  to  be  poured  into  the 
cavity  is  used,  since  gutta-percha  or  fairly 
dry  cement  produces  the  same  piston-like  ac- 
tion, which  we  must  avoid. — K.  W.  Koifrnro, 
Dwttche  Zaknirztliehe  Zeitung. 

Anchwa^  for  Bridge  Dentures. — When 
a  molar  ia  selected  as  an  andiorage  there  is  no 
better  support  tbtax  a  well-fltti^  gold  shell 
crown.  Wlien  the  proper  shaping  of  the  sur- 
faces renders  the  pulp  liable  to  injury  and 
subsequent  death,  it  would  be  advisable  to  de- 
Titalize  and  prqperly  treat  and  fill  the  canals. 
If  no  sueh  injury  is  liable  to  occur,  the  sur- 
faces of  the  tooth  may  be  treated  with  silver 
nitrate  just  prior  to  the  insertion  of  the 
bridge.  Thie  same  anchorage  may  be  used 
on  the  second  bicuspid,  and  in  extreme  cases, 
for  the  required  strength  of  support,  on  the 
first  bicuspid  tooth;  the  latter,  however,  is 
too  far  forward  to  afford  an  esthetic  appear- 
ance, and  in  most  cases  its  choice  is  unneces- 
sary.— ^Elusoit  Huxteb,  Odontologitt. 

C«itton  Rolls.— Using  rubber  dam  for  the 
■nuUlest  operation  is  a  habit  which  gives 
emsiderable  pain,  owing  to  the  adjustment  of 
clamps  and  ligatures,  snd  often  interferes 
with  certain  operations,  because  of  the  re- 
ductaon  of  space  which  can  be  more  advan- 
tageously used,  although,  of  course,  there  are 
many  eases  in  which  the  dam  cannot  be 
spared. 

Hie  introduction  of  various  siies  of  cotton 
rolls  has  been  of  incalculable  value  and  has 
done  much  toward  the  reduction  of  unpleasant- 
neas  inseparable  from  the  use  of  the  rubber 


dam,  but  the  great  majority  of  operators  are 
unaware  of  the  atiU  greater  possibilities  of 
the  rolls,  because  th^  have  not  given  them 
the  proper  consideration,  which  also  the  as- 
sistance of  various  non-irritating  clamps  and 
tongue  compressors  desarrea. — ^W.  A.  GAF(Hf, 
Penn  Dental  Journal. 

Method  of  Hemostasls.— In  cases  of  con- 
tinued hemorrhage  after  extractions,  etc.,  the 
blood-clot  ia  removed  and  an  impression  is 
taken  with  impression  compound,  iiie  opposite 
jaw  biting  as  evenly  as  possible  on  the  im- 
pression tray.  The  overhanging  edges  of  the 
impression  are  trimmed  off,  and  the  indents 
left  by  the  teeth  present  are  deepened  so  that 
the  impression  can  be  conveniently  api^ied 
and  removed.  Tbien  a  large  tampon  of  cotton 
is  laid  on  the  spot  of  the  hemorrhage,  the  clot 
is  once  more  removed  and  the  impression  in* 
aerted.  The  patient  is  directed  to  bite  on 
the  impression,  which  after  from  five  to  ten 
minutes  is  removed.  This  method  offers  the 
great  advantage  that  the  patient,  in  case  the 
hemorrhage  should  recur,  can  himself  insert 
the  impression,  for  which  purpose  he  may  take 
the  impression  with  him. — ^Dr.  Maknnich, 
DmttaoKe  Z^namtluthe  Woeheiudhrift. 

Crawn  for  Anterior  Abscessed  Teeth.— 
The  first  step  in  the  pr^aration  of  a  new 
crown  is  to  open  the  root-canal  and  remove 
all  debris,  enlarging  the  root-canal  sufficiently 
to  admit  a  sm^  platinum  tube  in  place  (uf 
the  usual  pin.  Thu  tube  is  mads  of  platinum, 
gage  32  to  88,  wonnd  round  a  wire,  the  gage 
of  which  ia  seleoted  In  aeoordance  with  the 
size  of  the  root;  it  must  be  at  least  laige 
enough  to  admit  the  free  passage  of  a  broach. 
The  phitinvm  is  then  soldered  with  22-k.  gold 
solder.  Next  a  Biehmond  cap,  or  a  simple 
fioor  of  24-k,  gold,  is  well  fitted  and  burnished 
to  the  root  and  the  tube  adjusted  and  soldered 
to  this  floor.  A  facing  is  then  selected  of 
the  proper  shape  and  shade,  and  constructed 
in  the  usual  way,  by  allowing  tiie  tube  to  en- 
ter through  the  solder,  and  by  finally  cutting 
it  off  flush  with  the  solder.  The  crown  la  to 
be  well  polished. 

The  application  to  the  root  is  aecompliahed 
by  sealing  the  apex  with  some  easily  remov- 
able substance,  e.g.,  zinc  oxid  and  eugoiol. 
Than  the  crown  is  cemented  on  in  the  usual 
way,  by  inserting  a  wire  in  the  tube  to  ex- 
clude the  excess  of  cement.  Before  the  latter 
ia  perfectly  hard  it  is  well  to  remove  the 
wire,  the  apical  filling,  and  any  particles  of 
cement  which  might  adhere  to  the  apex.  The 
tooth  is  then  ready  to  be  treated  through  this 
opening  until  cured,  when  the  apex  and  tube 
are  filled  with  a  suitable  root-fllling,  and  a 
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gold  Ailing  U  inserted  in  the  Ungoal  opening 
of  the  crown.  The  advantftges  of  this  form 
of  crown  are  very  apparent— ita  adaptability, 
case  of  permanent  treatment,  the  opportunity 
afforded  for  aooeae  in  ease  of  a  recurrence — 
especially  if  bridge  work  has  been  emfdoyed — 
and  its  efficiency  in  regard  to  strength  and 
dvraUli^.— SAiTon  S.  Gausnur,  Dentai 
Dige»t. 

Add    Gargles   and    Dental  Caries.— 

Gwrgles  containing  a  certain  amount  of  fna 
hydrvchlorie  acids  are  •mnetimis  pieaeribad. 
In  one  such  case  the  patient  showed  a  maricsd 
and  rapid  increase  of  dental  caries,  from 
which  she  had  been  fairly  free  theretofore. 
Mineral  acids,  even  when  very  dilute,  have  a 
decalcifying  action  on  the  enameL  A  gutffi»t 
if  used  properly,  necessitates  the  liquid  tt^ng 
held  in  contact  with  the  back  teeth  for  some 
considerable  time,  much  longer  than  irhm 
medicine  is  swallowed.  It  is  therefore  reascm- 
able  to  snppose  that  an  acid  ga^le  is  more 
injurious  to  the  teeth  than  an  acid  drau^t, 
since  the  former  cannot  be  taken  through  a 
tube  like  the  latter.  Instructions  should 
therefore  be  given  to  patients  taking  any  min- 
eral acids  into  the  mouth  to  promptly  rinse 
the  mouth  well  afterward,  preferably  with  an 
alkaline  solution.  In  two  members  of  one 
family  who  bad  dosed  themselves  freely  with 
dilute  phosphoric  acid  as  a  remedy  for  colds, 
considerable  caries  was  noted. — Wm.  Rush- 
TOK,  Lancet, 

A  Dental  Illunfautor.— A  useful  dental 
illuminator  is  made  by  directing  a  tinsmith 
to  make  a  tube  three  inches  in  diameter  and 
six  inches  long,  and  soldering  at  one  end  • 
funnel  three  and  thiee-fonrths  inches  wide, 
and  capable  of  aoetnnmodating  an  oval  mirror 
six  indies  in  length  when  the  funnel  is  eom- 
pressed.  The  mirror  is  fastened  in  its  plaoa 
by  drilling  a  hole  in  the  woodra  frame  at 
each  end,  and  soldering  a  short  wire  to  the 
funnel.  Slip  a  short  piece  of  broken  dupUoc 
spring  on  the  wire  before  placing  the  minor 
in  position,  and  thue  will  be  no  wmbUing  of 
the  mirror  when  in  use.  An  inch  and  s  half 
from  the  rear  end  <rf  the  cylinder  eat  a  hole 
large  enou^  to  allow  the  socket  of  a  round 
16-eandle  power  electric  bulb  to  pais  fbrou^, 
and  directly  under  thla  hole  cut  another  one 
of  about  the  same  size.  The  light  passing 
through  this  one  will  illuminate  the  cuspidor 
and  its  snmnindings.  The  li^t  from  the 
open  taoA  of  the  fumiel  will  afford  sufficient 
light  in  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  ^riiile  the 
light  thnnni  by  the  mirror  will  illuminate 
the  caUnet  and  bradset  quite  sufficiently. 
This  ai^liance  is  nicely  held  to  the  wall 


bracket  fixture  fa^r  using  the  shade  holdtf.  saA 
by  simply  catting  at  each  side  oi  Hie  ecnv 
and  bending  the  pieee  outward,  and  entting  a 
hole  in  the  cylinder,  the  screws  will  hnld  ths 
entire  i^iidiaDce  in  place,  and  the  daetzia 
bnlb  may  be  screwed  in  from  the  fannel  end. 
The  last  am  at  the  bradcet  should  be  atrai^t 
in  order  to  afford  tha  best  resnltL 

I  have  used  this  for  over  a  year  with  greet 
saUsfaetioii,  as  my  work  and  instraments  are 
quite  sullleiaitly  lighted,  and  my  own  ejm 
and  thoee  of  the  patient  an  fffoteetcd.  U 
the  opening  toward  the  pattenfe  fsea  Is  tee 
large,  eut  a  piece  of  tin  or  cardboard  to  fit, 
having  a  anaUer  ^^tening.  I  do  not  use  a 
lens  in  my  iUuminstor,  never  having  been  aUe 
to  proeuTe  one  suitable,  and  I  do  nort  think  > 
it  to  be  Moessaiy.  Tlie  total  eost  of  tin- 
smitlilng  snd  mirror  wss  sixty-five  eentsi  ne 
side  of  the  funnel  facing  tlie  eaUnet  is  to 
be  eut  away. 

I  sineerefy  hope  others  may  find  this  uae- 
foL  Tht  care  of  «ie*s  ^es  is  very  essential, 
and  the  li^t  egie  uses  is  eertainfy  meet  im- 
portant.— PfeOBk  W.  Badoext,  i>oeftMMOfs  Dtm- 
tat  /ovrnal. 

The  RetentiMi  9t  Lover  Plates  by  A^ 
inoq>heiic  Pressara. — ^In  order  to  eeeun  le* 
tention  by  atmosphwie  pzesBure  for  a  lower 
plate,  first  see  that  the  jaw  hai  no  under- 
cuts;  if  there  are  any,  th«y  akonld  be  removed 
surgically.  Whan  tlie  alveolua  is  tlmon^ly 
healed  ttte  impression  may  be  taken  in  the 
foUowing  manner,  wherein  Uie  secret  of  ae- 
euring  retention  Ues.  As  a  material  for  tak- 
ing the  impression  I  use  moddlng  compound. 

After  finding  a  tray  of  the  proper  siae 
and  shape  for  the  ease  in  hand,  take  a  little 
mf>re  material  upon  the  tray  tiian  for  an  or- 
dinary impression — ^this  ia  to  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  ixaj  ecnoing  in  doss  oontsct 
with  tibe  tissues,  whieh  would  eauae  an  un- 
even eompiessiim  of       soft  parts. 

While  the  impressicm  material  is  quite  soft, 
place  it  in  the  mouth  and  ^ess  it  down 
about  three-quartern  of  the  distsnce  whid 
you  desire  it  to  go,  then  stop  and  hold  it  there 
steadily  until  it  cools  a  little.  Daring  this 
interval  I  have  my  assistant  use  a  little  ro- 
tary fan  in  the  dental  engine,  directing  the 
cold  air  upon  the  impressifm  material;  this 
diills  the  outer  layer  of  the  material  and 
keeps  it  from  fiowing  away  from  the  tissue 
when  the  second  preseure  is  put  upon  it.  I 
usually  wait  aboat  one  or  two  minutes  for 
the  flnt  cooliof^  or  until  it  takes  five  or  tee 
pounds  of  pressure  to  force  the  material  down 
one-e^th  of  an  inch  farther,  then  hold  it 
Again  very  steadily  with  about  one-half  the 
amount  of  pressun  which  was  required  to 
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force  it  down  the  laat  time,  until  the  im- 
pression is  quite  bard.  Remove  and  chill  in 
eold  water  and  pour  immediately. 

If  this  method  is  followed  out  carefully, 
the  denture  being  made  upon  this  model  in 
the  ordinary  way,  you  will  And  when  the 
plate  is  put  in  the  mouth  that  it  will  stick, 
because  in  taking  the  impression  the  soft 
compreaaible  tissues  at  the  point  where  the 
margin  of  the  plate  comes,  as  indicated  by 
the  line  on  the  model,  were  compressed  uni- 
formly, and  the  plate  having  the  correspond- 
ing tightness  along  the  border,  when  pressed 
down  in  the  mouth  seals  itself  in  the  soft 
tissue?  by  preventing  the  air  from  getting  in 
under  its  maT;ginB. — J>,  H.  Yotme,  Dmtal 
Brief. 

To  Prevent  Strangling  During  Extrac- 
tion.— When  extracting  a  tooth  or  perform- 
ing a  surgical  operation  in  the  mouth,  just 
when  the  patient  is  fairly  well  under  the 
influenoe  of  the  general  anesthetic,  put  the 
Anger  on  the  base  of  the  tongue,  bring  it  for- 
ward, and  place  &  large  roll  of  cotton  two  to 
three  inches  long  across  the  base,  just  for- 
ward of  the  epiglottis;  the  tongue  will  not 
drop  back  and  no  blood  or  debris  will  get 
back  of  the  cotton.  If  the  operation  is  a 
long  one,  change  the  cotton  aa  often  as  neces- 
saiy  by  drawing  one  end  of  the  roll  forward 
and  passing  a  fresh  one  into  its  place.  If 
this  is  done  until  the  patient  has  regained 
consciousnesB  sufficient  to  expectorate,  no 
blood  will  trickle  down  the  throat  to  be 
thrown  up  afterward,  or  worse  still,  get  into 
the  trachea  to  cause  strangulation.  Nor  is 
there  any  danger  of  a  tooth  or  root  slipping 
out  of  the  forceps  and  going  down  the  throat, 
thereby  causing  the  operator  to  suddenly  de- 
velop a  case  of  nervous  prostration. — F.  H. 
SKiinm,  Dmpa  Begiater, 

Rdlef  Areu  In  Mates. — I  have  recently 
tried  to  relieve  preasun  on  hard  spots  in  the 
roof  of  the  montti  by  dusting  ptiwdered  gum 
arable  on  thin  rubber  dam  which  is  0rst  cut 
to  the  aliape  of  the  hard  spot.  I  then  place 
this  dam  on  the  natural  gum  where  relief  is 
needed.  The  moisture  on  the  gums  will  soften 
the  gum  aralne  and  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the 
roof  of  the  moDth.  The  rubber  is  permitted 
to  extend  only  to  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
from  the  edges  of  the  plate. 

I  take  a  plaster  impression  right  over  the 
dam,  which  comes  away  with  the  impression. 
It  is  tbea  taken  out  of  the  impression  before 
the  model  is  poured.  This  makes  a  thin  re- 
lief that  follows  the  outline  of  the  mouth, 
and  can  be  placed  exactly  where  it  is  wanted, 
which  is  impossible  to  do  by  merely  relying 


on  scraping  the  impression  or  building  up 
the  modeL 

I  have  used  this  method  but  a  few  times, 
but  so  far  it  has  worked  well.  It  is  necessary 
in  almost  every  case  to  eut  a  V  in  the  dam 
to  smooth  out  wrinkles  or  folds.  I  believe 
that  thin  cloth  would  do  just  as  well  as  rub- 
ber, and  would  be  easier  to  adapt. — O.  H. 
SiUPBOiT,  Western  Dental  Journal. 

Sectional  Inlays. — Sectional  inlays  are 
used  only  in  cavities  of  extreme  shape,  where 
the  caries  has  attacked  the  tooth  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  becomes  neeeBsary  to  retain  all 
the  solid  tooth-structure  that  is  left.  Take 
an  approximal  cavity  in  a  large  molar,  in- 
volving the  occlusal  angle,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  bucco-lingually  much  larger  at  the 
cervical  than  at  the  occlusal  portion.  The 
cavity  is  so  large  bucco-lingually  at  the  cer- 
vical portion  that  in  order  to  prepare  a  solid 
or  one-piece  inlay,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
cut  down  a  considerable  portion  of  good  solid 
tooth-structure.  To  avoid  this,  the  sectional 
inlays  or  two-piece  inlays  are  employed. 
These  inlays  should  be  made  hollow  by  carv- 
ing the  wax  inlay  or  by  the  use  of  auction 
and  heat.  I  have  been  using  a  suction  ap- 
paratus that  is  now  on  the  market,  and  while 
it  is  a  great  improvement  over  tfie  carving  it 
is  quite  crude.  This  defect  will  undoubtedly 
be  overcome  as  the  evolution  of  casting  gold 
progresses  in  dentistry.  The  orifice  of  the 
hollow  cavities  should  be  so  carved  that  when 
the  two  sections  are  in  place,  the  cement  will 
form  one  solid  mass,  running  from  the  hollow 
in  one  section  to  the  hollow  in  another. — 
Albebt  L.  Le  Gbo,  Dental  Reffiater. 

Advantages  of  Short  Broaches  In  Re- 
moving the  Pulp  from  the  Mesial  Canals 
of  Lower  Molars,  etc. — One  should  prepare 
the  broach  by  either  cutting  an  ordinary 
barbed  broach,  leaving  the  barbed  end  one 
and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  or  purchas- 
ing short  broaches  that  are  made  of  the  proper 
length. 

Roughen  the  large  end  or  hold  it  in  the 
flame  to  take  out  the  temper  slightly  at  this 
point  only,  then  bend  it  over  into  a  hook  with 
pliers.  On  this  hook  or  rough  end  build  a 
small  sealing-wax  handle. 

Use  these  short  broaches  in  removing  pulps 
from  the  mesial  canals  of  lower  molars,  also 
from  other  canals  where  a  longer  broach  would 
have  to  be  bent  unduly  in  rotating;  use  them 
by  rotating  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. 

One  can  thus  obviate  the  usual  cause  of 
breakage,  i.e.  bending,  and  can  remove  the 
pulp  more  painlessly,  quickly,  and  effectively. 
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and  also  avoid  the  roiigh  broach  handle  com- 
monly used,  which  is  liable  to  abrade  the  lips 
or  cheeks.  One  is  also  dispensing  with  an  in- 
strument that  is  very  seldom  rendered  anti- 
septic, as  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  feterilize  a 
broach  huidle.— H.  L.  OaaHaic,  GomtBonian. 

Gold  Fillings.— With  a  cavity  correctly 
prepared,  moderate  ^ed  pieces  of  gold  should 
be  conddued  akmg  a  Una  angle  from  one 
point  angle  to  an  opposite  one,  whidi  will 
securely  anchor  the  first  portion  of  the  filling 
between  two  oppoelte  valla.  The  gold  can  be 
adapted  by  two  methods— shingling  and  wedg- 
ing. 

Shingling  consists  In  building  up  the  gold 
in  ttie  angle  in  the  form  of  a  prism,  letting 
each  fresh  piece  of  gold  extend  over  the  wall 
of  the  eavii^  slightly  beyond  the  gold  al- 
ready condensed.  The  angle  of  force  should  be 
toward  the  line  angle  at  ttie  base  of  the  prism. 
It  should  not  be  directly  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  wall  being  covered.  The 
wedging  principle  of  adapting  gold  to  cavi^ 
walls  consists  in  starting  the  condensation  of 
a  fresh  piece  of  gold  at  tiie  center  of  the  gold 
already  condensed,  and  stepping  the  plugger 
toward  the  wall  of  the  cavi^,  the  gold  next 
to  the  wall  being  the  last  to  be  condensed. 
As  it  is  wedged  between  the  wall  and  the 
already  condensed  gold,  perfect  adaptation 
results.  A  thin  layer  of  gold  cannot  be 
adapted  to  a  cavity  wall.— H.  E.  FsmsELL, 
Dental  fiufflmory. 

The  Chemical  Composition  of  Teeth.— 
Gfissman  has  made  a  chemical  analysis  of 
human  and  of  dogs'  teeth,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  is  any  considerable  dif- 
ference in  their  composition.  The  results, 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Zeitachrift  fUr 
Physioloffitehe  Ohemie,  1908,  vol.  Iv.,  p.  49S, 
are  given  in  percentages  in  the  following 
table: 

Human  Teet}^  cSaaon.  c5?m. 

Canines    8.00        22.20  20.78 

Deciduous   S.7fl        22.84  29.S9 

Third  molars.  .  .  6.91  18.33  31.6S 
Aged  persons'..    8.17        21.42  30.25 

Dog*'  teeth   10.97        25.99  27.88 

These  figures  show  that  human  teeth  con- 
tain more  calcium  than  those  of  the  dog,  and 
the  third  molars,  which  are  richest  in  cal- 
cium, contain  nearly  6  per  cent  more  than 
is  present  in  dogs'  teeth.  Hie  loss  due  to  cal- 
cination affords  an  approximate  indication  of 
the  amount  of  organic  matter  present.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  whereas  dogs*  teeth  are 
the  richest  in  organic  matter,  human  third 
molars  are  poorest  in  that  respect.   The  quan- 


tity of  phosphoric  acid  is  proportioDsI 
calcium  present.    Human  teeth 
in   chlorin   and   the   salts  of 
whereas  in  dogs'  teeth  the  salts  of 
predominate.   It  is  noteworthy  that  tl 
molars,  which  are  the  most  prone  to 
are  relatively  rich  in  calcium  and  poor 
ganie  matter.— BriMeii  Dmtal  JtmrmL 

To  Replnce  «  Bnkem  Fadns.— In 

ing  a  broken  facing  mneh  tremble  is  vciyi 
experienoed  in  drilling  into  the  gold 
which  will  accurately  fit  the  pins  ot  a 
The  weakness  of  the  support  can 
seen  when,  the  flret  hotes  having  been 
incorrectly,  others  must  be  drilled  in  the  i 
region.  The  suggestion  ofTered  will 
tainly  be  of  much  help  in  (Ataining 
points  of  anchorage  in  the  gold  for  the 
of  the  porcdsin  facing. 

Select  your  tooth  of  proper  shape,  siz^J 
shade,  and  back  it  up  with  thidc  N< 
tin  foil,  just  as  in  bai^iDg  with  gold, 
grind  the  pins  of  the  old  facing  flush 
the  backing,  upon  which  the  tan-foil 
is  placed.    With  a  pencil  maxk  on  the 
the  points  corresponding  to  the  holes 
tin  foil,  and  drill  tilrou^^.   The  pins 
facing  will  pass  through  perfectly,  and 
trouble  is  experienoed  in  fitting. 

Hie  advantage  of  this  ^ocedure  is 
can  adjust  our  tin  foil,  which  corres{ 
the  hack  of  the  tooth,  exacUy  where  we 
it,  unhampered  by  the  pins.  There 
guesswork  attach^  to  it.    It  is  a 
method  with  a  certain  result. — IKCax 
Feldiun,  Odontologiat, 

Alloys  and  DIacoloratioB  of  the  Tc 

Hie  diff«ent  alloya  are  infineneed  by, 
metals  used.    In  an  amalgam  made 
alloj  in  whidi  tin  la  used  in  a 
cent.,  the  amalgam  will  mix  more  readily  j 
set  quicker;  ff  rino  predominates 
danger  of  giJvanie  aeUon;  in  legitimate 
titles  this  metal  eontrols  shrinkage; 
is  said  to  exert  an  antiseptle  inflncnoe:. 
use  of  amalgam  great  care  should  be 
have  the  cavity  thoroughly  dxy,  as  moi 
sists  in  the  diseolorati^  ai  fba  toothn 
The  discoloration  of  teeth  that  IWTe 
filled  with  amalgam  is  due  to 
sulfur  or  oiygen;  either  of  these 
acting  upon  the  amalgam  woold  ftonn  a 
salt  or  compound,  eitiiw  the  black 
or  the  oxid  of  silver,  or  the  mereorial 
the  dentin  being  stoned  and  preaent 
unsightiy  appearance.  In  bloaehing  the 
to  do  away  with  the  stain  the  result  is 
by  the  tajgui  of  tite  Iqrdrogen  or 
dioxid  combining  with  the  hydrogen  of] 
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salt;  this  breaks  up  the  union  between  the 
metal  and  it*  base,  the  fonner  is  set  free  and 
readily  waabed  away.— B.  B.  BSNireTT,  Dental 

An  AbatiiKBt.~The  abutment  n«8Wted 
consists  of  an  inner  gold  eons  and  a  eolid  gold 
crown  east  to  fit  over  and  be  Monxed  to  this 
by  a  small  screw.  To  mala  the  inner  ecme 
the  tooth  is  reduced  aa  little  a*  po»ibl^  the 
apices  of  the  root-canals  are  sealed,  and  the 
pulp-chamber  is  shaped  to  a  cup-like  depres- 
sion. Into  this  No.  60  gold  foil  is  pressed, 
the  overlap  not  extending  to  the  periphery  ot 
the  root.  A  piece  of  cc^per  wire  is  foveed 
through  th«  matrix  into  canala  only  so 
far  as  will  allow  of  its  b^Bg  removed  when 
waxed  in  position.  With  the  matrix  and 
I  copper  wires  and  the  wax  in  position,  a 
ter  impression  is  taken  of  the  roo^  and  from 
that  the  hollow  gold  cone  is  made. 

The  fused  cone  ia  boiled  in  nitrie  add, 
which  dissolves  the  copper  and  laam  the 
holes  in  the  desired  posiUon.  Three  small 
pins  of  gold  or  dental  alloy  wire  are  made 
to  pass  into  the  roots.  This  cone  Is  cemented 
in  poeition,  and  while  the  omnent  is  soft  the 
pins  are  pushed  through  the  holes,  makti^  all 
secure.  The  gold  crown  ia  made  to  fit  this 
fixed  cone,  a  hole  being  tapped  through  both 
crown  and  cone.  The  crown  is  sealed  into  po- 
sition with  chloro-percha,  the  screw  being 
tightened  into  place. — H.  W.  P.  BJUlKXrn, 
British  Dental  Journal. 

CavltiM  Involvliig  the  Indanl  Edce.— 

Ordinarily  the  most  dilBeult  matrix  to  form 
without  tearing  is  one  for  atep  cavities.  But 
hj  carefully  carrying  out  the  following  In- 
atructiona  it  will  be  found  very  simple^  and 
la  the  step  where  folds  wre  ao  annoying  there 
will  not  be  a  wrinkle. 

In  shaping  the  orange- wood  stick,  one  side, 
the  end,  and  one  edge  are  used.  Over  this  the 
platinum  is  shaped,  again  bending  the  edge  of 
the  platinum  iMck  In  the  form  of  a  flange, 
in  order  that  it  may  pass  freely  betwent  the 
-teeth.  Place  the  platinum  in  the  earify,  and 
padc  with  cotton  and  burnish  it  cuefully 
into  the  deep  portion  of  tiie  cavity,  being 
careful  not  to  permit  the  platinum  to  fold 
over  on  the  labia]  surface.  It  diould  stand 
perfectly  parallel  wiUi  the  labial  margin. 
With  a  pair  of  cotton  pliers  gradual^  bend 
the  matrix  into  the  ttep.  With  a  flat  burn- 
isher adapt  it  closely  to  the  labial  wall  and  in 
the  step,  then  with  the  same  bumishw  carry 
"the  surplus  on  the  labial  wall  to  place.  Next 
-carry  the  approximal  portion  of  the  step  to 
place,  and  Anally  fold  back  the  portion  cover- 
ing the  gingiva  of  the  step.   This  fold  in  the 


platinum  stops  at  the  eavo-aurfaee  angle,  con- 
sequently it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
adaptation  of  the  inlay.  Burnish  over  the 
lingual  margin  carefully  and  use  the  rub- 
ber band. — A.  W.  Stabbtjck,  Dental  avmnMy. 

To  Repair  a  Hole  In  a  Crown.— It  often 
happens  that  we  have  to  repair  holes  in  gold 
crowns;  also  while  repairing  the  perforation 
we  are  very  prone  to  bum  the  rest  of  the 
crown.  Again,  in  the  process  of  repair,  the 
crown  may  lose  all  its  shape  and  usefulness. 
To  repair  a  crown  quickly  and  surely,  the 
following  method  is  recommended: 

Fill  the  inside  of  the  crown  witii  modeling 
compound,  cutting  off  the  excess  which  passes 
through  the  hole.  If  the  hole  is  large,  trim 
the  compound  to  the  form  and  contour  neces- 
sary, allowing  for  the  thickness  of  the  gold 
to  be  used.  Out  off  a  piece  of  gold  plate  or 
backing  No.  36  gage,  and  of  a  sice  laige 
enough  to  cover  the  area  to  be  repaired. 
Place  the  crown  in  the  swager,  adjust  the 
piece  of  gold  in  position,  cover  it  with  a 
piece  of  rubber  dam,  and  swage  with  moldine. 
After  the  piece  of  gold  is  swaged  the  outline 
of  the  perforation  ia  clearly  seen.  Then  trim 
off  the  excess,  remove  the  modeling  compound 
from  the  crown,  apply  the  piece  of  swaged 
plate  to  the  opening  in  the  crown,  and  solder 
in  the  Bunsen  flame. 

This  method  of  repairing  does  not  occupy 
much  time,  requires  the  least  bit  of  solder, 
is  sure  to  produce  perfect  unison,  and  finally, 
restores  the  original  contour  of  the  crown. — 
M.  A.  Gottlieb,  Odontotogiat. 

X-Ray  Diagnosis  in  ENsease  of  the  An- 
trnm.— IMaease  of  the  antrum  ia  uaually  rec- 
(^inind  by  its  symptoms  or  by  transillumina- 
tion, but  the  X  ra^  will  also  show  tumors 
or  fluid  in  the  antrum,  and  sometimes  th^ 
give  information  of  the  cause  Of  the  trouble 
that  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  other  methods. 
Foreign  bodies,  sudi  aa  drainage  tnbea  or 
roots  of  teeth  that  have  slipped  baek  into  it, 
are  easily  seen.  The  ftingi  of  molar,  bi- 
cuspid, or  canine  teeth  may  project  into  it 
and  become  eroded.  FilUnga  of  &e»  roots 
have  been  known  to  pass  tiirouj^  the  ends 
and  cause  irritation.  Of  the  other  rarer  con- 
ditions, exostosis  of  the  roots  is  one  that  may 
give  rise  to  severe  and  obscure  symptoms. 
They  may  cause  pressure  troubles  of  adjaicent 
teeth,  and  these  mi^  easily  be  mistaken  for 
tiie  offenders.  They  are  frequsntty  multiple, 
and  all  the  diseased  teeth  must  be  discovered 
and  extracted  to  effect  a  cure.  AlMorption 
of  the  roots  of  permanent  teeth  sometimes 
occurs,  and  it  is  aa  well  in  these  cases  to 
discover  the  teeth  that  will  have  to  be  ex- 
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tracted  and  inform  your  patient  to  that  effect. 
Occasionally,  also,  you  may  require  the  aid 
of  the  raye  to  diagnose  enamel  nodules  be- 
tween the  roots,  dentin  nodules  in  the  pulp- 
cavity,  warty  teeth*  polypus  of  the  pulp,  and 
salivary  calculi. — C.  J.  MoBTOir,  BrUiah  Den- 
tal Journal, 

Intra-Nasal  Application  of  Cocaln  for 
Anestheilii  of  Upper  Indiors  and  Canines. 

— Firsts  B.yplj  with  a  pledjget  of  cotton  on 
an  applicator  a  1 : 1000  adrenalin  eUorid  atAu- 
tion  tio  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostril 
on  the  side  oorrespondiiig  to  tiie  teeth  which 
yon  wish  to  anesthetize.  The  purpose  of  this 
is  to  oo£±raet  the  bloodveasels  and  therein 
prevent  undue  aiMarptjon  of  the  eooain  solu- 
tion and  reduce  the  possibility  of  oonstitn- 
tional  distnrtianees  to  a  minimum. 

After  waiting  five  minntet  talra  a  pledget 
of  cotton  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  sat- 
urated with  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  cocain 
hydrochlorid,  aq,ueeze  out  any  superfluous 
amoimt,  and  insert  the  cotton  into  the  nostril 
and  let  it  rest  on  the  nasal  floor  between  the 
septum  and  the  anterior  end  of  the  inferior 
tiubinat^  tuddng  it  well  up  under  the  ^Fc. 
binate  and  around  the  anterior  end  of  the 
same. 

The  patient  should  then  be  instructed  to  sit 
with  his  head  thrown  forward,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  of  the  solution  from  pawiing  back- 
ward and  being  swallowed.  In  twenty  min- 
utes, if  your  teehnique  has  been  correct 
and  the  anatomical  conditions  are  favorable, 
the  anesthesia  will  have  reached  its  maxi- 
mum, and  if  tile  cotton  is  then  removed,  will 
Itat  for  about  thirty  minutes  longer.  The 
cotton  should  be  removed  before  the  work  is 
begun  on  the  teeth  on  account  of  the  position 
of  the  head  and  consequent  danger  of  swal- 
lowing the  ooeain. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  bonie  in  mind  that 
there  are  some  patients  who  have  an  idio- 
syncrasy  tomtrd  cocain,  and  the  operator 
should  always  be  prepared  to  meet  this  con- 
dition should  it  be  present. — Geobok  Vuxl 
S.CHBAMM,  Wettem  Dental  Journal. 

Osntic  Add  Injection  for  the  Relief  of 
Trifacial  Neuralgia. — Germain  remarks  that 
in  considering  the  subject  of  trifacial  neu- 
ralgia one  is  struck  by  the  diverse  conditions 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  These 
eaaeg  may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes: 
(1)  Neuralgia  as  a  symptom  of  some  general 


disease;  anemia,  diabetes,  etc,  where 
are  usually  definite  nerve  changes;  and 
(II)  Reflex  intermittent  pain  doe  to  m 
local  cause,  as  a  carious  tooth,  sinus  iim 
etc.  (Ill)  True  epileptiform  neunlgift, 
which  neitiier  true  cause  nor  favoriog  «■ 
tions  can  be  assigned.  It  is  the  latter  am 
tion  which  we  are  called  upon  to  treat  nq 
cally  sooner  or  later  in  its  couree.  Tbe  i 
features  of  this  true  major  neuralgia  tre  n 
summarized  by  Hutchinson :  ( 1 )  It  is  aha 
invariably  imilateral.  (S)  It  commeeM 
the  second  or  third  division  of  the  fifth 
and  tends  to  involve  both.  (3)  Tbe  fa 
division  is  involved  to  a  much  less  dc^ 
(4)  Attacks  of  pain  are  paroxysmal  or^ 
modic  and  tend  to  increase  in  severity,  ii 
shortening  intervals  of  freedom  fmn 
(6)  During  each  attack  there  ia 
spasm  of  the  facial  muscle  of  the 

(6)  The  subjects  of  the  Miu^ma^ 
adults  between  the  ages  of  thirty  U 

(7)  Its  progress  is  one  of  incr 

(8)  Medical  treatment  has  littie  n$$d 

(9)  Operations  on  periphoml  1»m|h 
temporary  relief.    Partial  or 

\  moval  of  the  Qasaerian  ganglias 
>ii;«a.    It  has  been  cmnmon  exjitrjaw 
nervlB^tretching,  nerve  section,  and  anU 
of  the  vf^Ie  nerve  according  to  the  method 
Thiersch  is>^llowed  by  relief  from  pus 
a  longer  or  diborter  period  of  time.  All 
these  prooeduresS^n  followed  by  regeaentii 
of  the  peripheral  Mffve  and  recurrence  d  [ 
The  period  of  relief \ariea  from  three  mosd 
to  two  years,  but  is  aniOBt  never  penaoai 
Of  late  years  certain  injiection  methods 
been  in  vogue,  notably  wmic  acid  injtctil 
and  injection  of  alcohol.  ^Germain  hss  M 
a  two  per  cent,  solution  <uC  oamie  idd  k 
jected  direcUy  into  the  nerve  \runk  ia 
cases.    He  believes  that  osmic  iajtetie 
will  relieve  trifacial  neuralgia  folr  a  loagRi 
shorter  period  of  time.   Belief  flm  fa 
not  immediate,  but  follows  in  ak  lev 
after  injection.   It  may  be  foUoweol  ^7* 
tain  amount  of  necrosis  of  tissue  aV 
of  injection,  and  it  is  little  if  any 
other  peripheral  operations.   It  fa  bJM  ■ 
in  a  two  per  cent  solution  injected  vsei 
into  the  nerve,  using  a  ^aaa  syringe  ^ 
platinum  needle,  and  it  should  be  nse^  HH 
in  purely  sensory  nerves,  as  its  empIoP* 
in  mixed  nerves  ia  followed  by  motor  ■pfi^ 
s\3.—Neto  York  UetUeal  Joumat  \ 
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[LATBBAIi  liSCBOBIS  OF  THE 
HA27I>IBI<E. 

to  pstient,  N.  N.,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  pre- 
ited  for  examination  complaining  of  little 


Left  side:  Necrosis  affecting  both  perma- 
nent molars  and  the  anterior  border  of  the 
ramus,  also  the  apices  of  the  roots. 

Both  sequestra  were  completely  denuded 
of  periosteum,  the  gum  being  practically  aep- 


Vie.  1. 


Right. 


Labial  aspect. 


Left. 


in,  but  stating  that  his  teeth  were  troubling 
Bi,especinnj-  at  meals.  Examination  showed 
at  both  sides  of  the  mandible  were  necioaed 
the  extent  now  to  be  described. 


arated  from  the  rest  of  the  maxillary  bone. 
It  will  be  setn  that  the  second  bicuspid  on 
the  right  side  is  missing,  the  patient  hav- 
ing removed  it  some  time  previously  wiUi  his 


Fig.  2. 


\ 


Left. 


Lingual  aspect. 


Eight. 


1  and  2.  Right  side:  Necrosis  affect- 
g  tke  two  bicuflpids  and  first  permanent  mo- 
t  down  to  the  apices  of  the  roots,  which  may 
I  elearly  seen  in  the  ^otograph. 


fingers,  it  being  so  loose.  He  had  also  re- 
moved in  the  same  manner  the  first  perma- 
nent molar  on  the  same  side,  but  as  he  had 
kept  it,  I  replaced  it  in  the  ipeelmen. 
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On  extraction  of  these  sequestra  there  was 
little  flow  of  blood,  but  two  days  later  the  pa- 
tient returned  with  profuse  hemorriiage  from 
the  left  side  due  to  traumatism  in  masticating. 
After  several  pressure  applications  of  tam- 
pons saturated  with  a  1  to  1000  solution  of 
adrenalin  the  hemorrhage  was  stopped,  and 
the  patient  dismissed  after  having  been  oau* 
tioned. 

The  cause  of  this  extensive  neeroeis  was  a 
severe  attack  d  lyphoid  fever  from  which  tiie 
patient  suffered  about  eighteen  or  twoify 
months  before,  and  he  declares  that  previous 
to  his  illness  he  never  had  any  dental  trouble 
of  any  kind.  The  molars  are  free  from  caries 
but  show  resorption  of  their  apices  caused 
by  the  necrosis  of  the  mandible.  A  curious 
feature  of  the  case  ms  its  appmranoe  In 
the  mouth,  both  wqueebni  lodung  (exe^ 
for  their  color)  like  artificial  dentures. 
Fig.  1  represents  the  labial  aspect,  Fig.  2  the 
lingual  aspect.    Both  are  of  natural  size. 

Cecil  R.  Cowpeb. 

Buenos  Atres,  B.  A. 


HOW  TO  POUR  MELiOTTE'8 
KETAIj  OTEB  METAIiUNE. 

To  secure  perfect  results  from  the  use  of 

Metalline  you  must  first  paint  your  cusp 
with  glycerin;  this  being  a  dehydrating  sub- 
stance, it  takes  up  all  the  moisture  that  might 
be  conveyed  from  your  fingers  to  tho  Metal- 
line; it  also  prevents  the  latter  from  stidc- 
ing  to  your  metal. 

Tour  cooling-block  should  he  a  piece  of 
metal  from  one-half  inch  to  an  inch  thick, 
covered  with  a  smooth  piece  of  writing  paper; 
the  paper  prevents  the  rapid  congealing  or 
draining  away  of  the  metal.  Do  not  have 
your  metal  too  hot,  but  just  above  the  melt- 
ing-point. When  you  b^^  to  pour  your 
metal,  hold  the  cusp  in  place  with  an  old 


hatpin  or  any  sharp- pointed  instrument, 
gradual^  puUing  it  out  aa  you  flU  up  yoor 
ring.  I  have  found  &om  experience  Uiat  the 
8.  S.  W.  formula  of  Ifolotte^  metal  gives 

the  best  results. 

There  is  no  reason  why  everybody  should 
not  have  perfect  results  from  the  vm  of  this 
wonderful  time-aaver. 

V.  B.  DaiCHnT,  D  J>.S., 
Prcf.  of  Proathetio  D«nti»tfy. 
Dental  College,  Liiwoln,  2/ebr. 


A  HBTHOD  OF  MAYING  A  QUICK 
AND    PTOMANmrr  VUIiCAN- 

1TB  BBPAIB. 

In  cases  where  a  tooth  or  block  is  to  be 
replaced,  saw  out  a  dovetail,  coat  the  dove- 
tail with  a  rubber  K^ution  made  by  dinolT- 
ing  a  piece  of  dental  robber  in  chloroform, 
then  fit  the  tooth  or  block  to  place  and  pack 
with  Hood  ti  Co.'s  "wazable  vulcanite,"  which, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  manipulated  with  a 
warm  spatula  around  the  pins  and  into  the 
dovetail  just  like  a  piece  of  wax. 

Invest  the  jdece  in  the  flask  witii  one  pour- 
ing,  and  vulcanise;  In  cases  of  tiiis  kind 
there  is  no  need  of  pouring  a  model;  all 
the  above  may  be  done  on  the  base-jdate.  In 
cases  of  fractured  plates  or  of  very  thin  ones, 
upon  which  a  tooth  is  to  be  replaced,  a  model 
must  be  poured  in  the  b^iinning;  then  pro- 
ceed as  above. 

I  always  keep  a  large  flask  <m  hand  in  ease 
two  or  three  plates  are  to  be  repaired;  t 
pack  them  by  this  method  and  invest  all  in 
one  flask. 

Perfect  results  are  attained,  with  the  sav- 
ing  of  much  time  if  compared  with  the  old 
way  of  waxing  up,  investing,  pouring  the 
other  half,  burning  out  the  wax,  etc 

L.  C.  HOLLAITD. 

Suffolk,  To. 
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I>K.  CTRU8  NEWUN  PBIRCE. 

Died,  at  his  home,  3316  Powelton  ave., 
PhiladelphU,  on  Sunday.  May  16,  1909,  after 
an  iUneu  of  over  three  months  due  to  the 
inflnnitieB  of  adTaneed  years,  Cybus  Nswun 
Peibce,  D.D.S.,  in  his  eighty-fint  year. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Peirce  was  bom  March  5,  1829, 
at  Byberry,  now  embraced  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  His  father,  Cyrua  Peirce,  was 
of  Chester  county.  Pa.,  and  his  mother,  Ruth 
Sargent  Peirce,  o£  Portemouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Dr.  Peirce  from  his  early  boyhood  was 
accustomed  to  severe  and  continuous  Idbor  on 
a  large  farm,  being  thus  emplt^ed  until  he 
was  of  age.  His  education  was  obtained  from 
the  best  schools  in  the  locality  during  the 
unoccupied  months.  After  reaching  his  ma- 
jority he  went  to  New  York  Central  College, 
located  in  Cortland  county.  New  York,  re- 
maining here  something  over  a  year  and  main- 
taining himself  by  carpmter  work  while  pur- 
suing his  studies,  this  being  a  manual  labor 
school  made  this  possible  to  do.  On  return- 
ing home  in  June  with  health  broken  from  a 
severe  case  of  typhoid  fever,  as  soon  as  re- 
cuperative forces  would  permit  he  went  to 
Girard  College  as  prefect,  where,  during  a 
stay  of  six  weeks,  he  decided  to  make  den- 
tistiy  his  profession.  On  the  15th  of  October 
1851  he  entered  the  laboratory  and  office  of 
3>r.  Franklin  M.  Dixon,  then  practicing  at 
the  northeast  comer  of  Seventh  and  Button- 
wood  fits.,  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained 
as  student  and  principal  for  twenty-one  years, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks.  During 
his  pupilage,  single,  pivot,  and  block  teeth 
by  the  hundred  were  carved  and  burned  by 
bini.  From  tiie  first  day  of  proprietorship 
a  living  practice  was  enjoyed,  and  from  this 
it  rapidly  grew  to  be  profltable. 

The  Pbiladelj^ia  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery having  been  established  in  1852,  he  be- 
came a  student  therein  and  was  graduated 
in  1854.  In  1858  he  was  elected  a  professor 
in  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery, this  college  being  the  successor  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Dental  Surgery>  and 


in  1860  was  elected  to  the  office  of  dean, 
which  position  he  held  until  1866,  when  he  re- 
tired from  the  school  and  gave  his  undivided 
time  to  his  professional  duties.  In  1877  then 
was  a  reorganization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery,  when  Dr.  Peirce  was 
again  elected  to  a  profesaorship  and  at  the 
same  time  made  dean,  which  position  he  held 
until  be  retired  from  the  school  as  an  active 
professor  in  1901,  having  held  a  professor- 
ship for  thirty-two  years  and  the  office  of 
dean  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  having  been 
in  the  practice  of  dcntistiy  for  fifty  years 
induding  the  period  of  pupilage. 

For  forty  years  of  his  active  career  he  was 
closely  associated  with  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  being  all  of  this 
time  a  member  of  the  board  of  corporators 
and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  dur- 
ing its  existence  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
months,  and  secretary  of  the  board  for  thirty- 
nine  years.  In  this  institution  he  also  lec- 
tured for  fifteen  years,  iu[^lemaiting  the 
course  by  giving  instruction  on  diseases  of 
the  mouth  and  teeth. 

Dr.  Peirce  contributed  many  papers  on  den- 
tistry and  allied  subjects.  Some  of  the  more 
important  were — "Low  Forms  of  Life  Found 
in  the  Oral  Cavity;"  "Development  of  Per- 
manent and  Deciduous  Teeth;"  "Origin  of 
Pyorrhea  Alveolaris;"  "Function,  its  Evolu- 
tion and  Influence  on  Organization;"  "Func- 
tion, its  Influence  on  Structure;"  "The  Third 
Molars "Comparative  Anatomy  of  the 
Teeth;"  "Some  Thoughts  on  Transformism:" 
"Characters  of  Human  Structure — Extracting 
Teeth;"  "Immobility  of  the  Jaws;"  "Decidu- 
ous Teeth,  their  Emption  and  Removal 
"Affections  of  the  Teeth,"  etc. 

He  was  a  life  member  of  the  Academy  of 
National  Sciences,  the  Historical  Society,  and 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  American  Dental 
Association,  and  the  several  local  dental  so- 
cieties; in  most  of  these  he  had  enjoyed  the 
honors  at  their  disposal. 
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Dr.  Peirce  waa  endowed  by  nature  with 
qualities  which  eminently  atted  him  ior  Uai- 
enhip,  and  Us  TenaUli^  of  mind  and  in- 
terests, controlled  by  a  ripened  judgment, 
made  him  conspicuous  as  a  man  of  affairs. 
His  love  of  science  brought  bim  into  relation- 
ship with  the  membership  of  the  representa- 
tive scientific  societies  in  Philadelphia  when 
their  deliberations  were  graced  by  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  intellects  of  that  period. 
In  these  scientific  bodies,  particularly  tiiat  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Dr.  Feirce 
was  no  lay  figure,  but  an  active  participant 
in  and  contributor  to  the  diecuasion  of  the 
class  of  problems  in  natural  science  and  bi- 
ology that  interested  and  enlisted  the  in- 
tellectual activities  of  such  men  as  Joseph 
Leidy,  Edward  D.  Cope,  Harrison  Allen,  John 
Ryder,  and  others  of  similar  moits]  great- 
ness, niese  associations  ripened  and  derel- 
oped  the  mind  of  Dr.  Peirce  and  found  tbeir 
refiex  in  his  teachings  both  as  a  contributor 
to  the  literature  of  dentistry  and  as  in- 
structor to  his  classes.  He  was  thus  a  pioneer 
in  the  movement  which  has  since  been  an  up- 
lifting scientific  force  in  our  profession. 

Physically  frail,  his  nerraus  energy  and 
his  aetire  and  progressive  mind  made  bim  a 
power  in  whatever  he  undertook.  His  knowl- 
edge of  finance  caused  him  to  be  sought  as  a 
trust  officer  in  one  of  our  large  trust  com- 
panies, and  he  was  variously  identified  with 
several  important  business  enterprises. 

He  was  the  champion  of  women  in  their 
contention  for  equal  educational  and  other 
rights,  and  a  tireless  and  energetic  advocate 
of  equity  and  right  in  dealing  with  all  ques- 
tions both  public  and  private.  No  man  of 
his  day  gave  more  freely  of  his  time  and  in- 
tellectual wealth  to  the  welfare  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  when  the  history  of  American 
dentistry  is  fairly  written  the  name  of  Qyrua 
Newlin  Peirce  will  not  be  found  among  the 
least  of  its  benefactors. 


I>B.  FREDERICK  WILMAM 

eCHIiOENDORN. 

DiKD,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  at  his  home  in 
Baltimore,  March  5,  1900,  Fbemduok  Wiir 

LLkX  SCRLOENDOBir,  D.D.S. 

Dr.  Schloondorn  was  bom  at  Bad  Rehburg, 
in  Hanovi^r,  Germany,  on  January  22,  1860. 
The  inspiration  for  his  life-work  he  received 


from  his  father,  a  family  physician  of  the 
old  type*  who  amid  an  agricultural  and 
farming  population  spent  a  life  of  self-saeri- 
floe  for  the  sick  and  the  poor.  The  pTin"^f' 
returns  were  by  no  means  commensurate 
with  the  size  and  responsibilities  of  his 
practice,  and  he  accepted  part  payment  in 
the  coin  of  love  and  gratitude.  His  sec<md 
son,  Frederick  William,  was  endowed  with  a 
wonderfully  deft  hand;  in  his  father'a  ab- 
sence he  frequently  bandaged  a  wound  or 
set  a  broken  limb,  his  mother's  table  linen 
not  being  considered  too  precious  in  emer- 
gencies. He  dreamed  of  becoming  a  surgeon, 
but  circumstances  led  his  life  into  diflTerent 
channels.  An  early  opportunity  was  offered 
in  the  field  of  dentistry;  he  became  the 
assistant  of  Dr.  FlOrke  in  the  city  of 
Bremen.  FlOfke'a  magnetic  personality  im- 
pressed the  yoimg  man,  who  quii^y  acquired 
hia  master's  mechanical  skill  and  remem- 
bered his  ways  of  dealing  pleasantly  with 
the  many  varieties  of  mankind.  During  those 
years,  Dr.  Schloendom  also  completed  his 
term  of  military  service,  which  he  enjoyed 
from  beginning  to  end.  Physically  one  of  the 
strongest  men  in  his  company,  he  waa  a  skilled 
athlete,  and  was  also  possessed  of  musical 
Ulent. 

Wishing  to  learn  the  methods  of  American 
dentistry.  Dr.  Schloendom  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1888,  and  entered  the 
department  of  dentistry  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  following  year  he 
changed  to  the  University  of  Maryland,  and 
was  graduated  from  there  with  the  class  of 
1880.  A  number  of  beautiful  specimens  of 
his  work  were  presented  to  the  museum  of 
that  Institution. 

Dr.  Sdiloendorn  had  intended  to  remain 
in  Baltimore  for  but  a  short  time  before 
returning  to  Bremen,  but  hia  immediate  pro- 
fessional success,  the  advice  of  friends,  and 
finally  his  marriage  induced  him  to  locate 
permanently  in  that  city.  A  number  of  very 
difficult  operations  in  surgical  dentistry 
quickly  gained  for  him  the  esteem  of  phys- 
icians of  the  Ji^s  Hopkins  Hospital  and 
University.  In  the  treatment  of  teeth, 
especially  in  the  filling  of  root-canals,  he 
showed  originality  and  proved  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.  His  particular  specialty 
was  crown  and  bridge  work,  and  in  thta 
department  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer 
of  Baltimore,  who  in  the  face  of  <^^>osition 
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and  doubts  proved  conviQcingly  the  perma- 
nent value  of  tbiB  innovation  in  modern  den- 
tistry. In  hii  earlier  years  be  executed  every 
mechaniea!  detail  with  his  own  hands,  and 
later  <m,  when  his  practice  grew  so  that  he 
was  compelled  to  engage  two  assistants,  he 
still  studied  and  watched  every  detail.  Kveiy 
piece  of  bridge  work  that  left  his  offiee  was  a 
masterpiece.  He  combined  expert  mechanical 
sldll  with  the  touch  of  the  surgeon  and  the 
finish  of  the  artist.  He  loved  his  work, 
breathed  bis  soul  into  it,  and  inspired  those 
about  him. 

He  was  of  fine  physique  and  impressive  per- 
sonality, and  hia  friends  will  ever  remember 
his  good-fellowship,  his  buoyancy,  and  his 
fairness  toward  the  attainments  of  others. 
He  passed  away  in  the  prime  of  life,  not  only 
beloved  by  his  family,  his  colleagues,  and 
his  numerous  friends,  but  also  admired  by 
hia  professifm.  The  gods  loved  him,  and  be 
died  young. 


1>R.  WALTER  FRAXKMN 
FUNDENBERG. 

Died,  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  November 
22,  1008,  Wauxb  F&utkuiv  Fuhwnbebo, 
M.D.,  in  the  ei^ty-flrst  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Fundmberg  was  bom  in  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  November  25,  1827,  the  son  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Fundenberg  of  Lewiston,  Md.,  who  was  de- 
scended from  Freiherr  (Baron)  Walter  Von 
der  Burg,  whose  descendants  settled  in  Mary- 
land in  1627.  Dr.  Fundenbeig's  mother  was 
Rebecca  Fahnstock,  daughter  of  Peter  Fahn- 
stock  and  Hannah  Studebaker. 

Dr.  Fundenberg  with  hii  mother  moved  to 
Pittsburg  in  1835.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  University  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
now  University  of  Pittsburg,  studied  medi- 
cine and  dentistry  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Dr.  S.  P.  Hullihen  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and 
wms  graduated  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land at  Baltimore  in  the  year  1860,  with 
tlie  degree  of  doctor  of  medidne.  He  took  up 
the  pmctice  of  dentistry  and  oral  surgery. 

In  1855  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  by  Gov- 
ernor James  Pollock.  Later  in  the  same  year 
he  received  the  appointment  of  surgeon  from 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  but  on  his  way  to  the 
Crimea  he  learned  in  Paris  that  peace  be- 
tween Rnasia  and  the  allies  was  declared. 
[XOL.  zi.— 68] 


Dr.  Fundenberg  served  in  the  Civil  War  as 
surgeon  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirfy-slxth 
and  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-sixth  Pennsyl- 
vania regiments,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Loyal  Legion.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Coun^  Medical  Society,  of  the  Amer- 
iean  Dental  Association,  and  of  several  other 
kindred  organizations.  In  religion  he  was  a 
Presbyterian,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Third  Church,  Pittsburg. 

Dr.  Fundenberg  married  Miss  Lida  Cox, 
daughter  of  Judge  Josiah  Cox  of  Somerset 
county.  She  died  early,  leaving  three  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom,  Dr.  Walter  H.  and  Dr. 
Sdwin  C,  survive  their  father.  They  have 
been  associated  with  him  many  yean  in  the 
practice  of  dentistry.  Later  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Cox,  sister  of  his  deceased  wife.  She, 
with  two  children.  Dr.  Charles  Fundenberg 
and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Childs  of  New  York,  sur- 
vives him. 

Dr.  Fundenberg,  besides  having  attained 
prominence  as  one  of  Pittsburg's  eminent  pro- 
fessional men  and  acquiring  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice, was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  advance 
his  profession,  ever  ready  to  extend  a  help- 
ing hand.  For  many  years  it  was  his  habit 
to  call  upon  all  members  of  hia  profession 
commencing  to  practice  in  his  city  and  en- 
deavor to  enlist  their  interest  in  professional 
work.  His  many  acts  of  encouragement  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  remaining,  and 
his  labors  and  high  ideals  will  serve  aa  an 
example  to  others  as  to  what  one  can  do  to 
uplift  his  profession. 


DR.  THORNTOX  W.  TOMLINSON. 

Died,  in  bis  sevmty-fourth  year,  in  his 
office  in  (Aarlestown,  W.  Va.,  January  10, 
1900.   Thobntok  W.  ToHLmsoN,  D.D.S. 

Dr.  Tomlinson  in  experience  and  years  of 
practice  was  one  of  the  oldest  dentists  in 
hia  state.  He  was  a  native  of  Charlestown. 
where  he  acquired  a  liberal  education.  In 
1858  he  was  graduated  from  the  Baltimore 
Dental  College,  and  practiced  his  profession 
for  a  time  in  Baltimore  and  in  New  York, 
finally  returning  to  Charlestown.  Here  he 
devoted  himself  for  nearly  fifl^  years  to  the 
conscientious  practice  of  his  beloved  profes- 
sion, enjoying  all  that  time  the  reputation 
of  a  thoroughly  equipped,  practical,  and  skil- 
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ful  dentist.  It  was  in  his  ^Bee,  in  which  he 
spent  4ue>half  of  his  life,  where  he  was  found 
dead,  peacefully  sitting  in  a  chair,  having 
evidently  been  stricken  while  he  was  engaged 
in  reading. 

Dr.  Tomlinson  took  a  keen  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  possessed  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion which  he  laviahly  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  his  friends.  He  entertained  Arm  oonvic- 
tiona  about  public  affairs  uid  measures,  and 
was  richly  suf^Iied  with  data  to  suj^NMrt  hia 
manly  and  fair  views.  In  his  profession  Dr. 
Tomlinson  ranked  among  the  best.  The  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  col- 
leagues was  evidenced  by  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  first  state  dental  board  of 
ezamincTB  seated  by  the  governor  of  West 
Vi^nia,  which  position  he  held  for  some 
years. 

Dr.  Tomlinson  was  never  married,  and  the 
only  members  of  his  family  surviving  him 
are  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Turner  and 
MisB  Orra  F.  Tomlinson,  both  of  Charles- 
town,  and  Mrs.  Luke  C.  Strider  of  Washing- 
ton. Interment  was  made  in  Edge  Hill  Ceme- 
tery. 


DB.  AMERICUe  V.  BARDEEN. 

DniD,  at  his  home  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
March  7,  1909,  from  paralysis,  Akebicub  V. 
Babdken,  D.D.S.,  in  his  i^ty-second  year. 

Dr.  A.  y.  Bardeen  was  one  of  the  fathers 

of  his  profession,  and  l<mg  before  the  dajrs 
of  the  D.D.S.  or  of  the  eeientlflo  equipment 
of  the  modem  dentist  managed  a  dental  col- 
lege in  his  office.  He  made  many  of  his  own 
instruments.  He  was  a  cunning  "smith"  in 
all  the  metals,  invmtive  and  dextrous,  a  sort 
of  lightning  operator.  Dr.  Bardeen  was  a 
dose  student,  who  intelligmtly  welcomed  all 
the  innovations  in  his  rapidly  pr(^;ressing 
science,  devouring  and  thoroughly  digesting 
the  current  dental  literature.  He  was  strong 
in  dental  surgery,  often  performing  swift  and 
skilful  operations  in  acutely  desperate  cases. 
He  had  an  intuitive  gift  of  divination  for  the 
basal  cause  of  troubles,  and  was  rarely 
bafBed. 

He  was  the  son  of  Cyrus  and  Sarah  (Wil- 
bur) '  Bardeen,  and  was  bom  at  Brookfleld, 
N.  Y.,  on  October  31,  1827.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Clarkville  (N.  Y.)  Acad- 
emy.  After  being  graduated  he  secured  the 


aid  oi  dentiats  of  New  York  city  for  the  trail- 
ing of  himself  and  hia  brother  in  all  dental 
proeessea.  He  entered  dental  practioe  in  1811 
at  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

On  October  22,  1866,  he  was  married  to 
Cornelia  Campbell,  at  Hamilton,  X.  Y.,  wbo 
together  with  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Rev.  A.  W. 
Bourne,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  Rev.  a  H. 
Wats<m,  Arlington,  Mass.,  and  one  aon.  Dr. 
Wallace  Bardeen,  Hamilton,  X.  Y*^  aurvtm 
him. 

Dr.  Bardeen  was  an  old-time  geDtleman, 
most  considerate  in  manners,  gentle  in  spirit 
and  speech,  in  life  above  reproach,  delighting 
in  every  man's  good  woric,  and  never  hurting 
a  human  heart. 

Interment  was  made  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


DB.  >KL,UE  B.  FREXCB. 

Died,  in  her  forty-fifth  year,  at  her  home 
in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  March  14,  igo».  Dr. 
Nelub  B.  Fbench. 

Death  terminated  a  brilliant  professional 
career  and  took  from  earth  a  gifted  woman 
of  fine  personality  and  lofty  character  when 
Dr.  Nellie  B.  French,  one  of  the  leading  den- 
tal surgeons  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  died  (rf 
pneumonia  at  her  homc^  21S  West  Saperior 
street. 

Miss  French  was  born  at  Dayton,  <Miio,  on 
June  3,  1864.  bbe  came  at  an  early  age  to 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  with  her  parents,  the  late 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  French.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  the  echools  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  in 
1889  entered  the  dental  office  of  Dr.  S.  B. 
Brown  to  take  up  the  study  ot  dottistty. 
She  gave  to  her  pntfeasional  work  nuwt  as- 
siduous and  intelligent  attention,  and  her 
progress  was  rapid.  Dr.  Brown  having 
passed  away  in  1897,  she  continued  the  prac- 
tice under  his  name,  after  having  auecess- 
fuUy  passed  in  June  1897  the  state  boaid 
examination. 

In  her  profeadon.  Dr.  French  always 
occupied  a  maricsdly  bSf^  rank,  and  wis 
once  honored  I7  the  presidency  of  the  Isaac 
Knapp  Dental  Coterie,  a  local  organizatioo 
of  dental  surgeons  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Sbe 
was  in  addition  a  member  of  the  Indians 
State  Dental  Society,  and  gave  the  whole 
force  of  her  marked  capability  to  her  prafes- 
sional  work.   Her  me^ods  were  progxeasiTC 
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and  faer  career  was  a  continued  effort  to- 
ward adrancement.  Her  offices  were  equipped 
with  the  latest  and  best  appliancoi,  and  her 
practice  waa  both  extensive  uid  Inorative. 
Her  personality  waa  blended  with  the  loftiest 
attributes  of  heart  and  mind,  and  her  char- 
acter won  and  retained  for  her  uniTersal 
regard  and  esteem. 

I>r.  French  was  a  member  of  the  Trinily 
English  Lutheran  church.  She  is  survived 
by  a  brother,  George  £,  French,  and  three 
eiaters,  Mrs.  Lillian  F.  S.  Stouder,  Mrs.  E. 
S.  Yoimgb  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Jadcson.  later- 
ment  waa  made  at  Lindenwood,  the  pall- 
bearers having  been  selected  from  the  ranks 
of  the  dental  fraternity — Dr.  S.  B.  Hartman, 
Dr.  E.  W.  Dodez,  Dr.  R.  S.  Viberg,  Dr.  H. 
H.  Meier,  Dr.  T.  G.  Wyneken,  and  Dr.  J.  S. 
MacCfurdy. 

The  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Isaac  Knapp  Dental 
Coterie  adopted  the  following  in  memoriam 
iwdutions  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  French, 
as  reported  to  the  society  Drs.  H.  H. 
Meier,  8.  B.  Hartman,  and  M.  A.  Maaon, 
the  oommitiee  on  resolutiona : 

TfimrnKfAT.  Aim  BBSOUmONS. 

For  the  second  time  death  has  levied  trib- 
ute on  the  membership  of  the  Isaac  Knapp 
Dental  Coterie.  The  first  call  of  the  Reaper 
was  for  that  well-known  citizen  and  pioneer 
fif  dentistry.  Dr.  Seneca  B.  Brown;  the  see- 
tmi  has  been  for  his  faithful,  conscientious, 
competent  student,  Dr.  Nellie  B.  French,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  practice  of  dentistry 
in  the  office  so  long  occupied  by  him  as  a 
dentist  and  1^  her  as  a  student. 

Dr.  French  was  recognized  by  the  dental 
profession  of  the  city  and  state  as  a  faithful, 
oonscientioue,  competent,  and  thorough  den- 
tist and  enjt^ed  the  highest  respect  of  all 
its  members  for  the  lady-like  qiuUlti»  she 
possessed.  We  admired  her  courage  to  enter 
»  eslling  where  so  few  of  her  sex  seek  em- 
plf^rmoit,  and  the  indomitable  will  and  cease- 
less perseverance  which  enabled  her  to  over- 
oome  the  obatadee  which  confronted  her  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  dentistry.  None 
ever  sought  to  do  more  thorough  work,  or 
imparted  more  genuine  sympathy  in  those 
ojperations  where  pain  could  not  be  avoided. 

She  waa  not  content  with  her  learning,  but 
was  progressive  and  was  ever  on  the  alert 
to  add  to  her  store  of  knowledge,  and  to  in- 
crease her  s[Aere  of  usefulness  by  the  dili- 
gemt  study  of  up-to-date  literature  and  by 
faithful  attendance  at  many  of  the  clinics 
given  by  the  best  skill  and  talent  of  the  pro- 


fession  at   the  state  and   national  dental 

meetings. 

Dr.  French  joined  the  Isaac  Knapp  Den- 
tal Coterie  shortly  after  she  was  licensed 
to  practice  dentistry  and  continued  an  active 
and  faithful  member  up  to  the  time  of  her 
death,  doing  her  full  share  in  contributing 
papers  and  relating  her  experiences  and  ob- 
servations on  methods  of  practice.  As  a 
presiding  officer  of  the  coterie  she  proved 
herself  competent  and  progressive,  and  saw 
to  it  that  during  her  presidency  the  sodafy 
made  no  retrogressive  movemmt. 

Therefore,  be  it 

Reboltkd,  That  in  the  death  of  our  mem- 
ber we  acknowledge  the  loss  of  one  who  had 
been  faithful  to  the  beat  of  her  abilily;  and 

be  it  further 

Rbbolted,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial 
be  spread  upon  the  book  of  records  of  the 
Isaac  Knapp  Dental  Coterie,  a  specially  pre- 
pared copy  be  tendered  the  family,  and  a 
eo|^  be  offered  each  of  the  three  daily  papers. 


^lir  MBHORIAM**  BBSOIiimONB. 


Dr.  Aliaos  W.  Harfaa. 

Tek  following  resolutiona  were  pasaed  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Society 
of  Europe,  held  at  Wiesbaden,  April  12.  1009: 

Whereas,  through  the  sequeln  of  an  un- 
fortunate accident,  there  has  been  removed 
from  our  midst  our  oo-laborer  and  respected 
friend  and  member.  Dr.  Alibon  W.  HabLUT, 
of  New  York,  U.  S.  A.,  be  it 

BxsoLViD,  That  in  his  death  tiiere  has 
been  taken  from  us,  at  the  zenith  of  his  use- 
fulness, one  of  our  most  regular  contribu- 
tors and  efficient  workers,  a  stanch  friend 
of  aeienoe,  and  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
companionable  members  of  our  profession; 
and  he  it 

Resolvkd,  That  in  his  demise  dentiatiy  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  able  instructors  and  the 
younger  members  of  our  profession  one  of 
their  most  reliable  guides  and  truest  friends; 
and  be  it 

BxsoLi'ED,  That  the  American  Dental  So- 
ciety of  Europe,  in  the  death  of  our  brother 
and  colleague,  hereby  deplores  its  irreparable 
loss,  and  respectfully  tenders  its  sympathy  to 
his  widow  and  children  in  their  sad  bereave- 
ment; and  that  this  expression  of  our  feel- 
ings be  conveyed  to  them  by  our  secretary, 
and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  inscribed  in 
the  minutes  of  our  deliberations,  as  a  per- 
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manent  record  of  our  love  and  respect  for 
our  departed  brother. 

W.  Mitchell, 
I,  B.  Datxkfobt, 
W.  M.  Gbiswou. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Odontolpgieal  SoeieQr 
of  Chicago  the  following  reeolntions  were 
adopted: 

TFAerwM,  through  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  W. 
Harlan  the  Od(mtolo|^eal  Society  of  <Aieago 
baa  lost  its  founder  and  a  former  praidoit, 
one  who  has  been  most  actively  connected 
vith  the  Bociety  for  twenty-flTC  years,  whose 


vigorous  personalis  won  for  him  the  re- 
apect,  admiration,  and  love  of  his  eoUeagues; 
therefore,  be  it 

RxsoLvzD,  That  the  members  of  the  Odon- 
tological  Socie^  of  Chicago  express  their  pro- 
found sorrow  at  the  loss  of  their  associate, 
and  extend  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the 
reaved  family.   And  be  it  further 

Ri8ra.TED,  That  these  reeolutions  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  society,  that  a  copy 
be  fumiabed  to  the  dental  press  for  publias- 
tion,  and  that  a  further  copy  be  transmitted 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

J.  W.  Wasbau^ 
C.  N.  JtmsaoB, 
W.  V-B.  AVK8. 
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ROTAIi  COIjIjEGB  OP  I>ENTAI<  81TRGEOX8  OP  ONTARIO. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Roval  College  of  Dental  Surgeons 
were  held  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  April  30,  1909. 

An  address  to  the  graduates  v&s  delivered  by  A.  C.  McKay,  LL.D. 

The  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  -was  presented  by  R.  A.  Falconer, 
preaident  of  the  University  of  Toronto ;  the  certificate  of  Licentiate  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery was  presented  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Bonnycastle,  president  of  the  Boyal  Collc^  of 
Dental  Sui;geons,  on  the  follovii^  graduates: 


Joseph  Elmer  Amos 
Webster  John  Armstrong 
William  Allan  Armstrong 
Frederick  Barron 
Franklin  Alvin  Blatchford 
Qeorge  Forbes  Brebber 
Jamea  Murray  Cation 
Emory  Albert  Clark 
Wilbur  Harvey  Coon 
Rupert  Hu£^  Coi|;rove 
William  Arnold  Cowan 
John  Nelson  Dunning 
Gordon  Armstrong  Elliott 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
Robert  Elward  Fisher 
Reginald  Wilaon  Frank 
George  Ernest  French 
Milton  John  Gibson 
Tliomas  Howard  Graham 
Thomas  Norman  Guy 


Frederick  Gower 
Hart  Vincent  Egerton 
Mildred  Hanna 
Garnet  Tiffany  Ives 
Carmen  Borden  Johnston 
John  Logan  Eap^elle 
Harold  Edgar  Klingner 
Duane  Charles  Locke 
James  Joseph  Lonergan 
Fred  Stanlqr  Loucks 
WUUam  Walter  Hills 
Charles  Howard  Moore 
Frank  Homer  Moore 
Stanley  Roy  Moore 
Robt.  Matthew  Macfarlane 
Howard  James  MacLaurin 
John  Archibald  McArthnr 
Calvin  Seaberth  MoComb 
Geo.  Marshall  McKlhinney 


C.  Walker  Melntyre 
Russell  Malcolm  McLean 
Kenneth  McLeod  MeVey 
Martin  James  0'Calla|^ian 
Harry  McLaughlin  Peaker 
Albert  Harold  Pratt 
Wilfred  Johnston  Preston 
Harvey  Alexander  Robb 
Hugh  Arnold  Sample 
Elmo  Wesley  Sisson 
Charles  Norman  Simpeon 
RotsI  Elgin  Stewart 
Robert  Duncan  Sloane 
Edgar  Linton  Thompson 
Robert  James  Vance 
Ernest  Claude  Veitch 
Robertson  Roy  Walker 
Carl  Vivian  Wallace 
Robert  Sidney  Woollatt 
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SOUTH£UN  I>BNTAIi  COIiLEGE. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Southern  Dental  College  were  held  in 
the  Grand  Opera  House,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Apiil  29,  1909. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Snrgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  gradn* 
ates: 


ReoTge  B.  Ash 
Clifford  B.  Ayer 
William  J.  Bacon 
William  D.  Ballenger 
Johnson  H.  Baker 
Dftwson  A.  Brown 
John  R.  Brooks 
W.  H.  Branch 
Lloyd  H.  Darby 
Omer  h.  Dunn 
Lezoy  W.  Denham 
Marrin  C.  Duncan 
Hmiy  C.  Fike 


J.  Rosco  Hendler 
Lewis  K.  Hutchinson 
J&mee  K.  Hunt 
Frank  J.  Kimsey 
H.  Leonidas  Keith 
John  R.  Lister 
G.  Pierce  McElreath 
Robert  Lee  McManus 
E.  A.  May 
Hal  J.  Miller 
niadius  Morrison 
Robert  H.  Price 
Eugene  M.  Raekley 


Collier  K.  Ray 
Henry  A.  Smathers,  Jr. 
Ben  C.  Smathers 
William  C.  Smith 
Henry  Hiz  Sizemore 
J.  Bennett  Stapleton 
Jerome  T.  Smith 
Homer  Vanzandt 
Vivian  M.  Waters 
Sampson  Williams 
Fred  H.  Wallis 
William  M.  Willis 


WESTERN  DENTAL  COIiLBGE. 

The  nineteenth  annual  ccnnmencanent  exerciaea  of  the  Western  Dental  CoU^, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  were  held  on  Saturday,  May  8,  1909,  at  the  Central  High  School 
Auditorium. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Luther  Freeman,  D.D. 
TIm  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  D.  J.  McMillen,  M.D., 
D.D.S.,  on  the  following  graduates: 


James  Raymond  Aetcn 
Taylor  S.  Adams 
Jesse  Moore  Asbury 
Hose  Q.  Bertenshaw 
Vi^  Lee  Brooks 
Ftm  Ebner  Byers 
J.  WillUm  CSiilea 
Soy  J.  Coebnm 
Ami!  Blake  Cockrum 
Fred  Arthur  Cnime 
John  Cottier  Curtis 
^liam  Thomas  DeJamett 


AIouso  Charles  Eyman 
George  Artford  Farris 
John  T.  Hand 
John  H.  Hanna 
Waller  Wesley  Harrell 
Nicholas  T.  Henderson 
Chas.  J.  Hood  , 
Dee  M.  Hunter 
Ira  Jay  Jones 
Alexander  S.  Lehman 
Raymond  R.  McClougfaan 


Leighton  B.  Morris 
William  Talbutt  Neale 
William  Hugo  Nieman 
Ole  C.  Olsen 
Adrian  Carso  Ragan 
Boy  Brooks  Redd 
Miller  Wooison  Rice 
Robert  M.  Smiley 
Reason  C.  Tharp 
Reuben  C.  Turner,  Jr. 
Rudolph  M.  Weber 


KANSAS  CITY  DENTAL  COLLEGE. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Kansas  City  Dental 
College  were  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  7,  1909. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Frank  S.  Arnold  and  Dr.  Chas.  C.  Allen. 

The  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Dr.  John  Deans  Pat- 
terson on  the  following  graduates: 


Connell  Valard  Alexander 
William  Earnest  Beggs 
Samuel  Baker  Bohon 
Francis  Marion  Bowman 
John  G.  Buchner 
Rudolph  Henry  Buttner 
Hubert  Leon  Doolin 
James  J.  Dufner 
Kennith  Porter  Dunaway 
Edgar  Oliek  Fulton 


Samuel  Edward  Gillman 
Warren  Daret  Gill 
Sidney  Nelson  Hedriek 
Dorsey  Earl  Hooper 
Walter  Leabo 
James  William  HcKinney 
Ray  Arthur  Maddox 
Roy  Wnmghton  Parmenter 
John  Payne 


Clyde  Melvin  Roush 
Albert  Franklin  Sewart 
Ewald  Frederick  Stanke 
Harry  Franklin  Suffield 
Eugene  Thille 
Gustav  Julius  Trethar 
Ralph  Edgar  Welch 
Alpheus  Olay  Witiiers 
John  Sheldon  Wright 
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VANBEBBIIiX  UNIVERSITT,  DBNTAIi  DEPARTMENT. 

The  annual  commeocement  ex^iaea  of  the  Dental  Department  of  Vanderbilt 
tTniversilr  were  held  in  Narfiville,  Tenn.,  on  Saturday,  May  8,  1909. 
An  addresB  was  delivered  by  Dr.  John  M.  Ifoore. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Chancellor  J.  H. 
Kirkland  on  the  following  gradnates : 


Ju.  Allen   Arkanftas 

0.  M.  Battle   TenneMee 

£djnr  Butler   Louisiaiu 

E.T.  Bjers   Arizona 

John  Bn^if  Jr  Tennessee 

W.  T.  Chapnuui  Alabama 

B.  8.  Davis  Tamesaee 

W.  W.  BaTthman   Tennessee 

W.  L.  Ellis  Sonth  Oarolina 

Luther  Evans   Arkansas 

Omnie  Finch   Arkansas 

J.  B.  Oiddens   Alabama 

A  M.  Gowan   Mississippi 

A.  G.  Grizsard  Tennessee 

R.  E.  Hawkins   UiasisBlpid 

E.  H.  Howell  Arkansas 

S.  H.  Leslie   Aricansas 

Z.  0.  Himms   Alabama 

Y.  Nishimnra   Japan 


H.  M.  Nix   Alabama 

W.  M.  Porter   Tennessee 

C.  L.  Reeves   Louisiana 

C.  R.  Roberts  Washington 

C.  B.  Bosson   Kentue^ 

H.  H.  Simmons  Hissiisippt 

W.  E.  Simms   Oalifomia 

J.  N.  Sledge,  Jr.   Alabama 

W.  B.  Smith  Mississippi 

E.  R.  Stone   Missouri 

£.  W.  Taylor  Tennessee 

A  L.  Thompson  Washington 

D.  R.  Thompson   Arkansas 

S.  E.  Watkins   West  Virginia 

E.  F.  Watson  Texas 

J.  K.  WllUams   HtssiaslppI 

J.  H.  Winstaide^  Oregon 

W.  L.  Yarbrongfa   Texas 

L.  Zelaya  Central  America 


BAIiTIMOBE  COI^IiEOE  OF  DENTAX  SUBOEBT. 

The  sixty-ninth  annual  commencement  ezerdses  of  the  Baltimore  Ooll^  of 
Dental  Surgery  were  held  in  Albaugh'a  Theatre,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Tneaday,  Uay 

18,  1909. 

The  annual  oration  was  delivered  by  W.  W.  Parker,  Esq.,  and  the  valedictorian 

was  J.  F.  Barton. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  the  dean,  Prof.  "hi.  W. 
Foster,  on  the  following  graduates:, 

E.  J.  Lawler   I^rginia 

J.  F.  Lang   Ohio 

C.  W.  Leps   West  Vi^;inia 

J.  E.  Libby   Maine 

C.  V.  McCiormick   Iowa 

H.  G.  McElroy  New  Jersey 

H.  Martin   Massachusetts 

F.  L.  Mason  Rhode  Island 

Q.  T.  Masters  Louisiana 

O.  N.  Mima  Florida 

J.  A.  Moran   Oonaeetieut 

W.  E.  Morgan   Vermont 

C.  L.  Pegues   Alabama 

H.  E.  Pratte    Massachusetts 

E.  A.  Randall  Rhode  Island 

F.  H.  Richardson   MaBsachusetts 

H.  C.  Schaner   Pennsylvania 

P.  L,  Small   OonnMticut 

F.  P.  Sullivan   New  York 

A.  B.  Thurston   Mlsaooii 

A.  A.  Verret  Louisiana 

C.  U.  V-oils   North  Carolina 

F.  C.  Wainwright   New  York 

M.  J.  Welch  Massachusetts 

W.  H.  Wheeler   Maryland 

A.  C.  Wingrove   West  Virginia 


J.  F.  Barton   Crameetieut 

W.  H.  Baiah   Maryland 

M.  A  Bane   Connecticut 

R.  Blanes   Porto  Rico 

C.  A.  Celestin   Louisiana 

J.  F.  Cleveland   Canada 

A  H.  Coffin   Canada 

T,  F.  Cumminss   Connecticut 

E.  Lw  Cunningnam  Rhode  Island 

H.  L.  Deamarais   Massachusetts 

G.  L.  Despiau  Porto  Rico 

O.  J.  Sennehey   Oraineetieut 

J.  F.  Dunn   Massaehnsetts 

H.  L.  Fischer   Connectiout 

B.  E.  Flanders   Maine 

C.  L.  Goetz   Maryland 

P.  F.  Harrington   Massachusetts 

A.  E.  Hennegar   Nova  Scotia 

S.  J.  Holt   New  Hampshire 

J.  H.  Hollihan  Abusaehusetts 

H.  8.  Hursh   Ohio 

A.  F.  Jenkins   Maryland 

M.  S.  Jenkins   Virginia 

A.  Kahn   New  York 

J.  P.  Kirwin   Massachusetts 

J.  A.  King   ii&im 
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OHIO  COLLEGE  OF  DBNTAL  SURGEKT. 

The  sixty-third  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  were  held  at  the  Odeon,  Thursday,  May  13,  1909,  at  8  p.m. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Edmund  A.  Neville  and  Leonard  F.  Meyer.  Frizes 
were  awarded  and  remarlra  made  by  the  dean.  Prof.  H.  A.  Smith. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Hon.  Herbert  Jenney, 
president  of  the  board  of  truBtees,  on  the  following  graduates; 


J.  Nelson  Banks   Virginia 

CWles  £.  Chase  New  York 

Nspoleon  A.  Canniogh&zn  ....Ohio 

Ira  L.  DeHaas    Ohio 

Joho  A.  DeJametta   Kentucky 

Frank  O.  Dupuy  West  Virginia 

Paul  W.  Ihistin   Ohio 

Edgar  E.  Galbreath   Oennany 

Joseph  A.  Haas   Ohio 

Prank  A.  Hale   West  Virginia 

Hal  L.  Heck  West  Virginia 

Hoiiy  S.  Hefner  West  Virginia 

Fred  E.  Hess   West  Virginia 

C.  Hoskinson   Ohio 

Fred  C.  Jackson   Indiana 

Chester  H.  Jenkins   West  Virginia 

Balph  R.  Kelscy  Ohio 


Charles  S.  iMcDowell   Nebraska 

Hu^  Marshall   Ohio 

Clyde  N.  Maxey  Kentucky 

Leonard  F.  Meyer    Ohio 

Clarence  A.  Miller   Ohio 

Charles  W.  Noel   CaUforaia 

Cornelius  E.  Prvor   Ohio 

W.  Prank  Rule'  Ohio 

Robert  E.  Shelton   Ohio 

James  H.  Shircllff   West  Virginia 

Fred  C.  Snowbergef   Indiana 

Arthur  B.  niompB<m   Ohio 

Math  O.  Van  Stronder  Ohio 

Standard  B.  VanVleck   West  Virginia 

Llewellyn  B.  Walters   Ohio 

Howard  Q.  Withers   Indiana 

Armin  E.  Wulfman   Ohio 


STAKMNG-OHIO  MBDICAL  COIiliBGi:,  DBNTAX  DEPARTMENT. 

The  second  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the 
Starling-Ohio  Medical  College  were  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  at  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  Tuesday,  May  18,  1909. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Qladden,  and  remarks  were 
made  by  President  W.  0.  Tbcnnpson.  The  class  oration  was  delivered  by  B.  B. 
Bode. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  W.  0.  Thompson, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  on  the  following  graduate : 


John  C.  Archer 
Joseph  MitcheU  Bell 
James  Arthur  Black 
Roy  Rohind  Bode 
King  Arthur  Bosworth 
Rutherford  Hayes  Bowsher 
Stefens  William  Brown 
Barl  Granville  Olark 
Speny  B.  Claypool 
Harry  Stewart  Cowden 
James  Edward  Coshwa 


Oarl  William  Emmert 
Harold  Burl  Kord 
AmpIiuB  Menninger  Oalvin 
Charles  Russell  Oantz 
Charles  Morton  Gray 
Ralph  Myrick  Hann 
Otis  Ulerio  Kneehtley 
Arthur  Theadore  Knoderor 
Richard  Earl  McCray 
Vernon  Hilbom  Michener 


George  Lynn  Moore 
Nathan  Ernest  Rickey 
Carl  Jay  Seib 
Edward  Comin  Spear 
Charles  Christian  Strader 
Mirl  HofTman  Stukey 
Norwood  Anthony  Thome 
George  KM.y  Tblford 
Pren  Foster  Walker 
John  Ralph  Weimer 
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Berlin,  Germany,  August  23  to  28,  1909. 


OFFICIAL  COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 

ORGANIZATION. 

Invitation. 

TO  our  colleagues  of  all  nationalities    invited  the  congress  to  meet  in  Berlin  in 
we  hereby  extend  a  hearty  invitation    1909,  the  Qerman  dentists  were  greatly 
to  participate  in  the  Fifth  Intbb-    pleased  at  the  unanimous  acceptance  of 
NATIONAL  Dental  Conobess,  to  be  held    their  invitation. 


in  Berlin,  August  23  to  28,  1909,  in  the 
Beichstag  building. 

When  at  St.  Louis  in  the  year  1904 
the  highly  appreciated  and  respected 
Professor  W.  D.  Miller,  as  president  of 
the  Central -Verein  Deutscher  Zahnarzte, 


The  congress  will  be  coincident  with 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Central- 
Verein  Deutscher  Zahnarzte.  The  united 
German  dental  profession  is  therefore 
preparing  to  worthily  celebrate  this 
occasion,  and  to  make  the  theoretical  and 
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practical  results  of  this  congiesa  stand 
ont  aa  a  landmark  in  fhe  derelopmait  of 

dental  science. 

Colleagnea  of  all  nations  vill  combine, 
and  in  friendly  rivaliy  giving  and  takings 
learning  and  teachings  demonstrate  to  the 
educated  world  That  great  progress  the 
science  of  dentistry  has  made  in  recent 
years. 

Thiongh  well-attended  meetings  at 
which  representatlTes  of  all  nations  wiW 
discQss  tiieoretical  and  practical  prob- 
lems, dentistry  will  prove  itself  an  in- 
dependent science,  worthy  ot  being  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  nnmerona  intd- 
lectnal  achievements  of  mankind. 

The  Qerman  Organizatiott  Committee, 
selected  by  the  F.  D.  I.,  the  Central- 
Verein,  and  the  Vereinebnnd,  have  com- 
pleted their  preparations,  and  now  appeal 
to  all  colleagues,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  their  esteemed  support 

The  Beichstag  building  offers  ample 
space  for  the  meetings  of  the  congress, 
which  is  divided  into  twelve  sections. 
The  Berlin  Local  Committee  will  do 
everytiiing  possible  to  entertain  the 
visitorB  in  the  German  metropolis  during 
the  time  not  occupied  by  more  serious 
pursaitB. 

An  International  Dental  Exhibition, 
to  whidi  the  members  are  earnestly  in- 
vited to  contribute,  will  in  the  widest 
sense  demonstrate  the  progress  of  our 
profession. 

Honorary  Presidents  of  the  Congress 
are:  Qeheimer  Medizinalrat  Prof.  Dr. 
Waldeyer;  Wirklidier  Geh.  Ober-R^.- 
Bat,  Minuterialdirektor  Dr.  Naumann; 
Geheimer  Ober-Medizinalrat  Prof.  Dr. 
Eirchner,  and  Geheimer  Ober-Hedidn- 
alrat  Dr.  Dietrich  of  the  Kultusministe- 
rinm. 

An  Honorary  Committee  is  also  to  be 
chosen. 

The  German  Imperial  Government  has 
decided  that  the  governments  of  the 
nations  represented  shall  be  (^ciaUy  in- 
foimed  of  the  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tiona] Dental  Congress  in  Berlin. 


Besides  the  meetings  of  the  individual 
secticms,  the  omgiess  will  hold  two  gen- 
eral sessions.  At  these  meetings  time 
will  be  found  not  only  for  lectures  and 
demonstratitms,  but  also  for  the  discus- 
sion of  Bubjecte  of  general  interest  pro- 
posed by  the  chairmen  of  the  sections. 
All  progress  in  scientific,'  technical,  and 
operative  dentistiy,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
ject and  development  of  dental  hygiene, 
will  be  presented  by  the  aUest  author- 
ities. 

A  meeting  of  the  F.  D.  I.  will  take 
place  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
the  congress. 

Colleagues, — ^With  your  united  sup- 
port, may  the  great  work  succeed!  The 
invitation  is  most  heartily  given  by  your 
German  colleagues.  With  our  united 
strength,  let  us  guide  our  profession  to 
still  greater  success,  for  the  honor  of 
sci^ce,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

WiXKOFF,  Preaideni, 
Sohaeffeb-Stuceebt, 
SBcrttary-gcnerxU, 
CoiociTiKE  tar  OsoAzozATioir  or  the  Futh 

IinXBHAIIONAI.  DeKTAL  OONeBUS. 


To  the  Preatdent  of  the  2fatiQnat  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Statea  of  Ameiiea 
for  the  Fifth  IiaematiOMl  Dental 
Congress,  Berlin,  Dr.  Edwasd  C.  Kirk, 
PhiUidelphia. 

Dear  Doctor, — I  herewith  beg  to  trans- 
mit through  you  the  hearty  invitation 
and  preliminary  program  of  the  German 
colleagues  to  our  American  confrires. 
The  Committee  of  Organizati<m  has  been 
very  happy  to  be  informed  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  National  Committee  of 
the  U.  S.  A.,  containing  so  many  valuable 
and  prominent  men,  and  we  hope  that 
you  will  succeed  in  bringing  about  a 
participation  of  American  dentists  in  the 
Berlin  Congress  as  extensive  as  possible. 
We  can  assure  you  that  the  German 
colleagues  will  be  happy  to  welcome  their 
American  brethren  to  Berlin,  and  that 
international  science  and  international 
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collegiality  will  succeed  in  creating  by 
means  of  this  congress  a  wtnfe  of  high 
and  important  value. 

To  prevent  misnnderatandings  we  must 
explain  that  the  Central-Verein  Dent- 
scher  Zahnarzte  being  the  body  inviting 
to  the  congress,  it  has  been  necessary  iha.t 
all  organization  work  and  aU  financial 
and  local  qnestions  shall  be  in  charge  of 
Qerman  graduates,  but  that  we  also 
heartily  welcome  those  graduates  of  for- 
eign countries  residing  in  Germany  as 
associate  members  with  the  same  rights 
and  privileges.  I  myself  shall  person- 
ally present  the  invitatifm  to  1^  con- 
gress to  the  American  Dental  Society  of 
Europe  at  the  time  of  their  meeting  in 
Wiesbaden,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
work  of  the  ccmgress  as  assisted  by  ool- 
leagaes  of  all  nationalities  will  be  a  great 
success. 

Trusting  to  hear  soon  from  yon  and 
awaiting  with  pleasant  anticipations  the 
participation  of  onr  American  colleagues, 
I  am,  dear  sir. 

Yours  truly, 

Sokarffsb-Sttjokebt, 


Communication  from  the  Berlin 

liocal  Committee. 

Chneral  Cfhairman,  pBonasoB  GvmtAum, 
24  KuTfOntendainin,  Berlin. 

Hie  objeet  of  the  Berlin  Local  Committaa 
is  to  make  the  Bojoum  of  thoM  viaitlng  the 
oODgreu  M  agreeable  as  possible. 

In  order  to  fully  meet  all  requirements,  the 
committee  has  decided  to  send  out  a  list  of 
questions  relating  to  hotel  accommodations, 
■eats  at  the  haaquets  and  entertainments,  and 
eseuniona  and  toon  to  German  cities  and 
univanitles.  By  returning  the  questtous  fully 
answered,  at  an  early  date,  the  Berlin  Local 
Oommittee  will  he  able  ftdrly  aoouratefy  to 
Judge  of  the  number  of  those  intending  to  he 
present  at  the  different  entertainments,  etc. 
This  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  conmiit- 
tee  and  also  giro  an  opportunity  of  consider* 
ing  Individual  wishes. 


Anyone  desiring  special  information  : 
ing  matters  within  the  prorlnee  of  the 
Committee  should  eonunnnieate  with  t1 
exal  ehaimisn,  Fmlsaaor  Outtmann,  S 
fflrttendamm,  Berlin,  or  with  the  du 
of  one  of  the  sub-committees.  So  fi 
following  of  these  have  been  formed: 

(1)  Entertaimment  OommUttM.  Oa 
Professor  Gnttmann,  24  Knifllnten 
Berlin. 

(2)  BiMinett  OommUtm.  Chidnna 

Robert  Biebter,  23  Vietoriastr.,  Berlin. 

(3)  CommiUet  o»  Inapeetitm  of  t\9 
iifio  ItutituUont.  Chainnaa,  Dr.  Bit 
Kdliiggrttzerstr.,  Berlin. 

(4)  PntM  CommM»»,  Chairman,  Mi 
12/13  Nettelbeekstr.,  Berliia. 

(5)  Reception  OommUtoe.  CSiainnaii 
mer,  Gr.  liehterlelde,  Jungfemstieg  i 

(6)  Ladie^  Oommittoe,  Chaiman 
mann,  71  Alexanderstr.,  Berlin. 

(7)  Oowu^too  to  prooHTS  tk»  m 
opponiMw  for  Leeturm  and  DoMOMto 
Chairman,  H.  J.  Mamlok,  14S  Kurfllrs 
BerUn. 

(8)  Committoe  on  Hotels  and  Ac<m 
fion«.  Cliaimian,  Fursehe,  80  Banlusti 
Un. 

The  liocal  Oommittee  has  made  an  a: 
ment  with  the  Hamburg-American  "Prnd 
by  which  participants  in  the  oongrei 
receive,  except  during  the  height  of  t 
son,  a  considerable  reduction  of  rates. 

The  Local  Committee  has  been  able 
tain  the  aid  of  a  number  of  ooUeaguei 
in  the  larger  cities  of  Germany,  who  a 
pared  to  give  adviee  and  bdp  to  sti 
visiting  the  oongrees.  A  list  of  the 
leagues  will  he  sent  with  the  question 

Interpreters,  distlngaished  by  a 
badge,  who  will  be  pleased  to  give  thei 
ices,  will  be  found  in  the  office  of  the  cc 
at  the  meetings,  entertainments,  and 
excursions. 

The  official  reception  will  he  held 
Belchatag  building.  This  magnlfloent  i 
pressive  structure  1^  idiove  all  otl 
worthy  meeting-place  for  serknu  M 
conventions.  There  Lb  a  suffldent  i 
of  rooms  in  this  building  for  all  i 
to  hold  meetings  simultaneously.  Th' 
will  be  established  here  several  weelcs 
the  beginning  of  the  congress.    A  po 
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ud  tdephoiM  ud  telc^ph  lUUoiu  in  the 
boUding  wiU  be  ftt  tlM  dl^pOMl  ol  pftrtM- 
penU  in  the  eongTMe. 

The  Berlin  Local  Committee  hw  tmdert&ken 
to  ratartaitt  tiw  Tisiton  during  the  oongnii. 
AxTmngemente  ham  been  made,  giving  Tititorm, 
dnring  the  tima  <rf  tiw  eoegwai,  free  admia- 
non  to  the  Zo01<^cal  Garden  and  ita  oon> 
eerta,  aa  wdl  aa  to  the  lAndea-Auaetellungs- 
fuk  and  the  Annual  Berlin  Art  Exhibition. 

The  C^tj  Oomwil  of  Berlin  haa  graeioiuly 
promiaed  a  reoeption  in  the  Cit^-hall,  <hi 
Monday  erenini^  Angoat  28d. 

A  banquet,  will  be  held  on  Angnat  24tb,  in 
the  hall  of  the  Zoological  Garden,  to  cele- 
brnta  the  flfUrth  anniver8M7  of  the  iounda- 
tka  of  the  Ontral-Verein  Deutaober  Zahn- 
Irtze. 

For  Wedneaday,  Augnat  26th,  no  ipeeial  en* 
tertaimnant  haa  been  prorided,  in  order  to 
allow  each  viiitor  to  ipend  an  evening  aa  he 
piefera;  nerertheleai,  a  part  of  the  Landea- 
Anaetellsngspartc  {oment  garden)  will  be 
qweially  reeerved  aa  a  meetlng-plaee  for  the 
partidpanta  in  the  eangn—, 

Thonday  erening,  Augnat  SMh,  the  irfBeial 
banquet  of  the  cpugreae,  followed  hf  a  ban, 
will  be  held  in  the  Landee-AantellnngBparic. 

For  Flridaj,  Augnat  87th,  aftemorai  and 
evening  the  eolleagnes  of  Berlin  and  the  Pror- 
inee  of  Brandenbnrg  invite  the  partieipanta 
in  tlie  eongreee  to  be  th^r  goeata.  In  the 
aftcmoosi  a  fleet  of  ateamers,  ipeoiaUy  ehar^ 
tared,  will  make  a  trip  through  the  eeanieally 
baanttfnl  HimI  L^oa.  In  the  evening  a 
baaqnet  wUI  be  held  at  the  Sehwadiaehan  Fa- 
vUko  In  Wannaee. 

On  Saturday,  Anguat  28th,  an  Abaehieda- 
tmak  (parting  enp)  takaa  place  on  the  Ter- 
ranen  am  Haleniee. 

EKcnraiona  will  be  arranged  to  the  envinma 
of  Berlin,  aa  well  aa  to  variona  German  eitiea 
and  nnivenitiea.* 

The  Local  Oommittee  will  arrange  that 
plaeta  and  buildings  of  intereet,  aa  well  aa 
aeintifle  inatitutitmt,  can  be  vidted  and  in- 
^leeted  with  eonipetent  guidea. 

Dnrii^  the  meetiwga  the  oommittee  will 
anaagB  for  the  entertainment  of  the  ladiee 
anwiiaiijilini  the  members  of  the  eongreas. 

AU  eonunantcationa  and  itema  of  interest 
win  appear  in  the  Daily  Journal  of  the  ecm- 

*W«  have  received  an  offlelal  infltatlini  from 
tke  dtT  eonndl  of  Darmstadt,  and  expect  similar 
Mtallsaa  ftoas  Oeteflne  and  Fraakfart  a.  H. 


gresa,  edited  by  Dr.  Konrad  Cohn.  The  pe- 
rusal of  this  jonraal  is  therefore  stroogly 
reeonunended. 

To  the  social  functions,  only  those  having 
tielcets  will  be  admitted.  TbB  prioa  of  theae 
is  12  mariu. 

Wa  herAy  all  oolleaguaa  to  acquaint  ua 
0*  eorty  at  posnUa  with  their  intention  to 
visit  the  eongress,  and  to  aend  ua  a  notifica- 
tion. 

It  is  eapecially  wished  to  obtain  a  list  of 
lectures  and  demonstrations,  also  the  num- 
ber of  visitors,  at  an  early  data;  we  beg  that 
all  notifications  1>e  sent  at  your  very  earliest 
convenience. 

All  qncatlona  ngaidlng  the  journey  and 
accommodations  should  be  sent  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Beriln  Loeal  Oommitta^  Profes- 
sor Gvttaumn,  Berlin,  Kurfflrstendamm  24. 

All  applications  for  membership  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  National  Onnmittee  in  your 
own  country,  or  direct  to  tiie  seoretary-gem- 
eral,  SehaefreF^ndcert,  D.D.&,  Kettmbtrfweg 
29,  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

All  inqniriea  regarding  the  ezhibltlon 
should  be  sent  to  Prat  Dr.  Dieck,  Pota- 
damerstr.  113,  Villa  3,  Bariin. 

Furthw  Informatlott  will  be  gladly  given 
by  the  president,  the  secretary-general,  or  the 
secretaiy.  Dr.  Konrad  Cohn,  Fotadamwstr. 
46,  Berlin. 

SoKABm-SniOKsn,  iBaeratory-^MMral, 
GmonmB  or  OMAmzAnoff  or  ths  Fms 
InmrATOHrAL  Dbhtal  Oohobbbs. 


B^fulations  of  the  FifOi  Interna- 
tional Dental  Congress. 

(1)  ne  Fifth  Intemalional  Dental  Con- 
gress will  1m  held  in  Berlin,  from  Augnat  88 
to  28,  1909. 

(8)  The  congress  will  be  devoted  to  the 
sdentiflc  and  technical  pngreaa  (tf  dentistry, 
and  to  the  ganaval  Intaxeats  of  the  dental  pro- 
fessioL 

^e  congress  is  composed  of  the  following 
sections: 

Section  I:  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hia- 
tology.  Ohainuin,  Dr.  Adloff,  KBnlgilMig  L 
Pr.,  Wdsigerberatr.  6-7.  * 

Ssonoir  IIi  Pathology  and  Baelaridofy. 
Ohairman,  Prof.  Dr.  BOmer,  Btraasbuig  L  X., 
Unversitttsplata  1. 
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Sionoff  m :  Cliemiatrj,  PhyBies,  mud  Met- 
allurgy. Ohobrmatt,  0.  BiigMd,  Baaiifarg, 
AUterdamm  I. 

Ssonoir  IV:  Piagnoais  and  Special  Tbera- 
peuticB;  lifateria  IMlca.  OhoiniMn,  Prof. 
Dr.  liiehel.  Wttnburg,  WUhdnutr.  S. 

SkonoN  V:  Oral  Surgery  and  Snrgieal 
ProBthesii.  <7.'>airnMm,  Geheimrat  Prof.  Dr. 
PartBcb,  Breslau,  Eaiser-Wilfaelmstr.  Sj  Prof. 
Dr.  ScbrOder,  Berlin,  Rankeetr.  27. 

SionoN  VI:  General  and  Local  Anesthe- 
sia. Ohairmon,'  Univerrily  Leetorer  Dr. 
Fischer,  Greifswald. 

Sbction  VII:  Operative  Dentistry.  Chair- 
man, Prof,  Dr.  Sachs,  Berlin,  Kurfflrsten- 
damm  247- 

Snmoit  Villi  Prosthetic  Dsntistiy,  In- 
cluding Crown  and  Bridge  Work;  CBnunios. 
Ohainnan,  Prof.  Dr.  Klegner,  Bmlau. 
Museumitr.  II. 

Section  IX:  Orthodontia.  Ckoirma*,  Hof- 
sabnarzt  Heydenhauss,  M.D.,  Berlin,  Pots* 
damerstr.  12Ia. 

Ssonoir  X:  Hygime  of  the  Ifouth  and 
Teeth.  OAatrmaii,  Hofrat  Dr.  O.  Bttae,  Dres- 
den, Dafaeimatr.  12. 

SBoncHV  XI:  EdueaUon  and  Lapslation. 
Chairman,  Dr.  Ritter,  Berlin,  KOnlggrltMrstr. 
M. 

SBcmoN  XII:  Histoiy  and  Literature. 
Chairman,  Univerai^  Lecturer  Dr.  Hoffen- 
dahl,  Berlin,  Sohdnebeiger  Ufer  20. 

(3)  "Ordinary  memberB"  of  the  congress 
are:  Graduated  dentists,  who  possess  the  di- 
ploma of  the  countiy  in  which  th^  practice, 
•ad  instmctors  of  dentlstiy  in  universities. 
"Assoei^to  members"  of  the  congress  are: 
(a)  Physicians;  (b)  foreigners,  who  do  not 
posaess  the  diplotaa  of  the  country  in  which 
they  reside.  (The  eligibility  of  persona  not 
here  provided  for  will  be  decided  by  the  na- 
tional committees;  for  Oennaay,  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Organization.)  "Participants"  are 
relatives  of  the  members  of  the  congress,  and 
students  of  dentistry.  Ordinary  and  aasociate 
members  have  equal  rights. 

(4)  Applications  for  membership  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  national  committees  ( in  Germany, 
to  the  Oiganization  Committee) ,  together 
with  name  and  address,  and  the  fee  of  26 
marks.  For  relative*  of  the  members  of  the 
congress,  as  well  as  for  students,  the  charge 
for  admission  cards  will  be  10  maiks. 


(5)  For  admittance  to  the  ecmgresi 
bearing  the  name  of  the  member,  as 
a  receipt  for  the  dues  paid,  is  neoessai 

Visitors  at  the  congrese  wUl  r«c 
Daily  Jounial  of  the  congress  and  1 
log  of  the  ezhibitiMi.  Ordinary  a: 
date  members  neeSm  tiia  nauactioi 
Congress,  gratis. 

Leoturee  and  demonstrations  can 
by  members  cnly. 

(6)  The  congress  will  cmvene 
Reichstag  building. 

(7)  German,  English,  and  French 
official  languages  of  the  congress;  o1 
gunge*  may  be  used  with  the  conseii 
chairman  of  the  section. 

(8)  The  congress  will  hold  a  genei 
ing  session  (Mmday,  August  28,  1909 
enl  sessi(m  (Tburaday,  August  26th 
elodng  sessioii  (Saturday,  Angosl 
There  will  be  sessions  of  individual 
as  well  as  meetinjp  of  several  sed 
gether.  Discussions  will  not  take 
the  opening  session. 

(S)  Those  wishing  to  give  lectures 
straticms,  etc,  should  notify  the  chaj 
the  eection,  before  Hmj  16,  1909. 
sent  in  after  that  date  can  be  eonsidi 
after  the  program  hat  been  arranged. 
circumatanceB  permit  of  more  pape 
read,  the  chairman  has  a  right  to  sel 
those  sent  in  after  May  16th.  It  is  i 
to  let  the  national  committees  send  in 
tributions,  etc.,  to  the  chairmen  of 
ferent  sections. 

(10)  All  lectures,  etc.,  are  to  be  < 
ready  for  printing  in  the  language  : 
thiy  are  to  be  givKt,  with  a  sumnuu 
most  important  points,  to  the  chai 
the  section  not  later  than  June  ] 
This  summary  will  be  teanslated  by  i 
agement  and  plaoed  before  the  mei 
the  section. 

(11)  Notiee  (rf  practice  demon 
should  be  given  to  the  chairman  of 
tion  as  soon  as  possible,  together  with 
accessories  necessary  for  the  demonstn 
short  account  of  the  purpose  of  the  de 
tion  should  be  sent  to  the  chairma 
June  16,  1900.  This  account  will  I 
lated,  and  communicated  to  the  me 
the  ctmgress. 

(12)  The  time  at  the  disposal  of  a 
is  fixed  at  twenty  minutes;  five  min 
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be  ftllowed  for  ipeechei  in  the  diBcuasioQ. 
Extension  of  the  time  is  left  to  the  judg- 
atent  of  the  chairman. 

(13)  Hiom  tdclng  part  in  the  dlscaadona 
■honld  Immedlatelj  note  their  renarka  on  a 
printed  form,  and  give  ft  to  the  seeretary,  if 
tbey  wiah  their  riews  to  be  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Congress. 

(14)  A  pass  for  the  various  social  func- 
tions will  be  issued  at  the  price  of  12  marks. 

(Iff)  There  will  be  an  International  Dental 
Exhibition  connected  with  the  congress. 


PBOTISIOHAI.  PROGRABI. 

The  following  provisional  program  has  been 
arranged: 

aUHDAY,  August  Ud. 

Meeting  of  the  Federation  Dentaire  Inter- 
nationale. Evening:  Beceptim  of  the  guests 
at  the  RfliehstagsgeMude. 

MOVDAY,  AMgiut  Md. 

Morning:  Opening  session.  After  the  of- 
ficial address  of  welcome,  four  orators  (Ger- 
man, English,  French,  and  American)  will 
speak  on  subjects  chosen  by  themselvee  and 
important  for  the  entire  profession.  The  Na 
titmal  Committees  of  the  respective  countries 
have  each  been  requested  to  nominate  their 
orator. 

Evening:  Reception  given  by  the  City  of 
Berlin  at  City  Hall. 

TVEBDAY,  Auguat  Zith. 
9  AJC.-2  P.U.:   Sessions  of  the  Sections. 
Evening:  Banquet  in  the  halls  of  the  ZoO- 
k^eal  Gardens. 

WEDNESDAY,  Auguat  S5th. 

9  Ajc.r-2  pjc.:   Sessions  of  the  Sections. 

Evening:  Slftietb  anniversaiy  of  the  Cen- 
tral Verein  Deutscher  Zahn&rzte  ( Central  As- 
tociation  of  German  Dentists)  in  the  halls 
of  the  Bheingold. 

TBURSDAY,  Augutt  mh. 

Second  general  session  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  BdehstagsgelAude.  Subjects  and  qnes- 
ti<ms  will  be  discussed  by  spealnrs  appointed 
by  the  different  countries. 
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Evening — at  the  disposal  of  the  congress- 
ists. 

FRIDAY,  Augu»t  t7tK 
9  AJC.-2  P.H.:    Sessions  of  the  Sections. 

Evening:  Beception  in  honor  of  the  con- 
greisists  given  by  the  oonfrirea  of  Berlin  and 
of  the  pnninee  of  Brandenbntg. 

Special  train  to  Wannsee. 

SATURDAY,  Augutt  tSth. 

9  A.U.-I2  If.:  Sessions  of  the  Sections 
(passing  of  resolutions)  and  meeting  of  the 
F^d&ration  Dentaire  Internationale. 

3  P.1C.:  Closing  session.  Adoption  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Congress. 

Evening:  Farewell  banquet  at  the  Halan- 
see  Terraces. 

On  Sunday  and  after,  groups  of  the  con- 
gressists  will  visit  Qerman  cities  and  uni- 
versities. 


llTTBRHATIOirAL  BXHIBITIOH  OF  DEN- 
TAL sciBNcn:. 

In  connection  with  the  Fifth  International 
Dental  Congresfi  in  Berlin,  August  23-28, 
1909,  an  International  Exhibition  of  Dental 
Science  will  be  arranged,  on  a  large  scale,  in 
the  Reichstag  building. 

The  progress  of  denUstry  In  all  civilised 
countries  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  means  of  a  systematically  arranged  scien- 
tific exhibition. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  proposed  ex- 
hibition is  evident  from  the  following  group- 
ing: 

Gboups  of  Exuxbitb. 
/.  Atuitomg  and  pKyaiology. 

1.  Comparative  anatomy,  (a)  Anthropol- 
ogy and  ethnology,  (b)  Comparative  odon- 
tology including  paleontology,  (c)  Anomalies 
of  the  teeth  of  animals. 

2.  Xormal  macroscopical  anatomy  of  man 
(anatomy  and  development  of  the  head,  jaws, 
and  teeth,  including  specimens  of  the  jaws 
and  teeth). 

3.  Normal  microscopical  anatomy. 

4.  Anomalies  of  anatomical  tevelopment 
(anomalies  of  the  development  of  the  head, 
jaws,  and  teeth ) . 

5.  Physiology. 
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il.  Aifkolojry  and  baefsrfolo^. 

1.  General  pathology. 

2.  Special  tnaeroBoopieal  patholc^,  ineliid- 
lug  eomparatiTB  pathology. 

S.  Special  miexoeeopioal  pathology. 
4.  Bacteriology  of  the  moath. 

tn.  Bwrgery  of  the  mwtith  and  tk«  faiut, 

1.  Surgical  therapeutics,  indndliig  nar- 
oosis  and  local  anesthetia. 

2.  Surgical  prostheeiB,  ineluding  obturaton. 

/7.  OrtkodonMo. 

y.  PrMerrattve  treafment  of  tM  tmtK 
1.  Fillings.   2.  Root-treatmcBt. 

1.  Plate  work.  2.  CrowB  and  bridge  woik, 

including  ceraiuicB. 

yiJ.  Photogrophj/  in  dmtal  surgery  w  a 
meant  of  inveatigatUm  and  itutrucUon. 
1.  Haeroeeopie    photography.    2.  MioTO> 
■oopie  ^otograi^.   3.  Steraoseopy.   4.  X- 
ray  photography.    0.  Photography  in  colors. 

VIII.  GFeneral  denteZ  «hwa«tom  poot'gnduQU 
tnefrvoKon,  edHoafHMal  appliaium, 

IX.  Bifglme  of  ike  mmttX  and  tk»  tmth. 
(a)  From  the  leientifl^  and  (b)  from  the 
aoeioI<^csl  point  of  view. 

X.  BUtmy  of  dewNtfry. 

Instmnieiite,  pictures,  and  In  short,  every- 
thing of  historical  interest  for  dentistxy. 

ZI.  Dental  /urieprudenoe. 

XII.  Literature. 
(a)  Original  works,    (b)  Periodicals. 

The  committee  desires  to  be  Informed  of 
the  names  of  all  public  or  private  collections 
containing  specimens  of  general  or  special 
interest  for  dentistry. 

The  committee  of  the  exhibition  urgently 
requests  each  to  use  hia  personal  influence  to 
arouM  interest  in  bdiaU  of  the  International 
Dental  Exhibition. 

Tbe  committee  will  take  every  poieible  pre- 
caution to  insure  the  safety  of  any  specimens 
loaned. 

Prof.  Dr.  DiBOK, 
Chairman  Comnittee  on  B^ibitt, 
Berlin.  Potadamerstr.  US,  Villa  a. 


AimCUUI  HATIOllAIi  OOIOIITT 
THK  FIFTH  IRVWUIAnOIlAI* 
OONGRBSft. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Exeentire  C 
the  Katioaal  Dental  AsMwiation 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Saturday,  Oelobar 
the  following  were  aj^ointed  as  the  . 
National  Cmnmittee,  to  forward  thi 
the  Fifth  International  Congreea  an 
for  the  representation  of  American 
at  that  oongreas — to  be  held  in  Bei 
August  2S  to  28.  1909: 

AmerleKB  Hsttoaal  Cvaamlti 

Edwud  C.  Kirk.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Burton  Lee  Thorpe,  St.  Louis,  11 
Tniman  W.  Brophy,  Chicago.  111. 

5.  H.  Guilford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
B.  Holly  Smith,  Baltimore^  Md. 
G.  fi.  Savage,  Worcester.  Mass. 
Wm.  Carr.  New  Yoric.  N.  Y. 

W.  W.  Walker,  New  York,  N.  T. 
J.  D.  Patterson,  Kansas  Ci^,  Mo. 
Gordon  Whit^  NashTlll^  Tten. 
Chas.  R.  l^mer,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
Chaa.  McMaiwM,  Hartftord,  Oonn. 

6.  V.  L  BrowB,  Milwaukee  Ma. 
N.  S.  Hoff.  Ann  Arbor,  Midi. 

F.  E.  BaU,  Fargo.  N.  Dak. 
L.  P.  Dotterer.  Charlceton,  8.  C. 
Eugene  H.  Smith,  Boston,  Mass. 
Chaa.  L.  Alennder.  Charlotte,  N. 

OOHMXTTBC  OH  BMATS. 

Edward  G.  Elik,  Chairman. 
Burton  Lee  Thorpe,  fieoretofy. 
II.  P.  Dotterer. 

COHHnraB  OH  CUKIGB. 

Wm.  Carr,  Chamnan. 

J.  D.  Patterson,  Secretory. 

Chas.  h.  Alexander. 


All  Americans  who  expect  to  a' 
congress  are  requested  to  eend  the: 
with  the  title  of  their  essay  or  din 
seeretaiy  of  the  American  NaUonal 
tee  at  once. 

BuBTon  Lee  Th(»pk,  i 
860S  Littdell  Boulrd.,  St  I 
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SOCIETY  NOTBS  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


DENTAIi  SOCIETY  MEETIKGS  t 
June,  July,  and  Au^pust. 

JUNE. 

Amebican  Medicax.  Abbociatiok,  Section 
(KT  Stoicatologt.  AtUntio  Cit7,  N.  J.  Four 
days:  June  8th  to  llth. 

Flobida  State  Dental  Society.  OcaUu 
Thnt  days:  June  17tfa  to  19th.  . 

GinitGiA  &tATs  Dkntai.  Sooibit.  Cumber' 
lind  Island.    June  Ist  to  3d. 

INDIANA  State  Dektal  Asbooiation.  tn- 
ditnapolis.    June  29th  to  July  1st. 

MuKE  BxitTAi.  Soonrrr.  I^rtUmd.  Three 
d^:  June  24th  to  26th. 

Mabsachu BEITS  Ddttai.  Societt.  Boitou. 
Three  days:  June  9th  to  lltti. 

UiCHiGAiT  State  Dental  Sooiett.  Kala- 
mazoo.  Three  days:   June  29th  to  July  Ist. 

MnntESOTA  State  Dentai,  Association. 
Minneapolis.   Three  days:  June  22d  to  24th. 

New  Mexico  Dentai,  Socxett.  Albuquer- 
(joe.  Two  days:  June  17th  and  18th. 

"Sana  Caboujia  Dental  Socibtt.  .^he- 
Tflk.   Four  days:  June  83d  to  26th. 

Okiahoica  State  Dentu.  Socnrr.  C^la- 
boma  City.    Three  days:   June  3d  to  dth. 

PEIT58TLTANIA    STATK    DeNTAL  SOdETT. 

Pittsbo^.  Three  days:  June  29th  to  July 
Ut. 

SoDTH  Gabolina  Statb  Dental  Assooia- 
rm.  Glenn  Springs.  Tin  days:  June  28th 
to  Jnly  2d. 

SoCTH  Dakota  State  Dental  Soctett. 
Huron.  Three  days;   Jane  29th  to  July  let. 

SODTHEBN     CaUFOBNIA    DeNTAL  AbSOOIA- 

TTOT.  Los  Angeles.   June  28th  to  30th. 

SocTHEBN  Wisconsin  Dental  Associa- 
nos.   Beloit.    Two  days:   June  3d  and  4th. 

Texas  State  Dental  Association.  Waco. 
Ibree  days:   June  10th  to  12th. 

JULY. 

Caufobnia  State  Dental  Association 
ARD  THE  Aluhnx  Association  of  the  Col- 


lege or  Dentistbt,  Univ.  Cal.  San  Fran- 
cisco.  Three  days;  July  6th  to  8th. 

Colokaoo  State  Dental  Association. 
Colorado  Springs.  Three  days:  July  12th 
to  14th. 

Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraubnitt.  Seattle. 
Three  days:  July  2 Ist  to  28d. 

New  Jebskt  State  Dental  Soomrr. 
AsbnryParic.  IbreedayB:  July  22d  to  24th. 

Oregon  State  Dental  Association.  Port- 
land.  Three  days:  July  12th  to  Uth. 

ViBoiNiA  State  Dental  Association.  For- 
tress Monroe.   Three  days:  July  21st  to  23d. 

Washington  State  Dental  Soomrr.  Se- 
attle.   Three  days:  July  15th  to  17th. 

Wisconsin  State  Dental  Soanrr.  Mil- 
waukee.  Thee  days:  July  13th  to  IStiu 

AUGUST. 

Fiith  Intebnattonal  Dental  Oongbbss. 

Berlin,  Germany.    August  23d  to  28th. 

National  AssociATi(m  of  Dental  Exam- 
INEB8.  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.  Three  days: 
August  2d  to  4th. 

National  Association  or  Dental  Fao- 
uliibs.  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.  Three  d»j»t 
August  2d  to  4th. 

Examiners*  Ueetlnffs. 

Califobnia  Boabd  of  ExAinNBBS.  Los 
Angeles,  June  3d;  San  Francisco,  June  16th. 

CoHNEcnoDT  Boabd  or  Coichib8I(H(kb8. 
Hartford.   June  24th  to  26th. 

District  of  Columbia  Boabd  of  Exam- 
iners.  Washington.  Jnly  1st  to  8d. 

Florida  Boabd  of  Examinbbs.  Ooala. 
Jime  14th. 

Illinois  Boabd  of  Examinees.  Chicago. 
June  10th. 

Indiana  Board  of  Ejcaminebs.  Indianap- 
olis.   June  7th  to  10th. 

Iowa  Boabd  or  Exaicinebs.  Iowa  City. 
June  7th. 

Kansas  Boabd  ot  Ezamihebb.  Topeka. 

June  16th  to  19th. 

Kentucky  Boabd  or  Exaxznebb.  Louis- 
rille.    June  1st. 
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Mainx  Boakd  or  Examutxss.  Portlaiid. 
June  21  Bt 

Mabsachusttts  Boabd  or  Bseznumm. 
Boston.   June  lOth  to  12th. 

Michigan  Boabd  ot  Ezahikeu.  Ann  Ar- 
bor.  June  14th. 

MinNBSOTA  BoAiD  OF  EzAKinaa.  Minne- 
apolis.   June  7th. 

Nebbaska  Boabd  or  ExunHBS,  Lincoln. 
June  21st  to  23d. 

New  Haupbhibb  Boabd  or  Bssibikatiov. 
Manebeater.   June  let  to  3d. 

Niw  Jebset  Boabd  or  RnisTUTioir. 
Trenton.   July  eth  to  8th. 

Nobih  Cabouna  Boabd  or  ExAmnxBa. 
ABherille.    June  18th. 

Ohio  Board  or  Exahinebs.  ColiunbuB. 
June  ISth  to  18th. 

PEZmSTLTANIA     BOABD     OF  EXAUimSB. 

Philadelphia  and  Fittebarg.  June  9th  to  12th. 
Rhom  Isl&hd  Boabd  or  Bxoibtsatton. 

Providence.  June  22d  to  24th. 

South  Cabouna  Boabd  or  ExAxnnM. 
Glenn  Springs.  June  26th. 

South  Dakota  Boabd  or  BXAMUma. 
Sioux  Falls.   July  IStii  to  15th. 

Texas  Boabd  ow  Exaxinebs.  Waea  June 
14th. 

Yebmont  Boabd  or  E^ahznkbs.  Mont- 
pelier.   July  13th  to  ISth. 

VxBGiKiA  Boabd  of  Exaxihebs.  Biehmond. 
June  8th. 

West  Viboinu,  Boasd  of  Exahinebs. 
Charleston.   June  9th  to  11th. 

WisooNSin  Boabd  of  Examinees.  Mil- 
waukee.   June  2l8t. 

WTOMiNa  Boabd  or  Examinees.  Cheyenne. 
July  5th  to  7th. 


AMSmCAK  BSNTAli  80CIKTT 

OF  EUROPB. 
At  the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Dental  Society  of  Europe,  held  at 
Wiesbaden.  Ger.,  April  9,  10,  and  12,  1909, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year;  Dr.  M.  J.  Quintero,  Lyons, 
France,  president ;  Dr.  W.  A.  Spaulding, 
Hy^res,  f^nce,  vice-president;  Dr.  T.  O.  Pat- 
terson, Genera,  Switzerland,  honorary  seore- 
tary;  Dr.  W.  M.  Cooper,  Frankfurt  a/M., 
Ger.,  honorary  treasurer. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  society  will  be 
held  in  Paris  at  Easter,  1910. 

T.  G.  PATTEEaoN,  Bonorary  Seo'y, 
2  Quai  des  Eanx-Vives,  Genera,  Switzerland. 


▲MBRICAK  MEDICAIi  Afi 
TION. 

FoiJiOwiRG  is  the  program  of  the 
Medical  Association,  Section  on  Stt 
for  its  annual  meetiqg  at  Atlu 
June  8  to  11,  1009: 

1.  Chairman**  Address.  Edward 
Boston,  Jlaas. 

2.  *^mel  and  Its  yitality.**  ^ 
drews,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

3.  "A  Study  of  Malnutrititw  in  t 
Child."   E.  Mather  SiU,  New  Torlc 

4.  "Suppression  of  the  People's 
S.  B.  Lu(^ie,  Chester,  Pa. 

5.  "The  Bale  of  the  Teeth  in  Ra 

F.  L.  Stanton,  New  Yorli  city. 

6.  "Oral  Prophylaxia.**  Alphon 
Oamden,  N.  J. 

7.  "The  TonsiU  and  the  Teeth." 
BM-Makuen.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

8.  "Mouth-Conditions  in  their  R 
Systemic  Infection."  Frederick  I 
head,  Chicago. 

9.  "TIm  Suzgeiy  of  Cleft  Palate.' 
I.  Brown,  Milwankee,  Wia, 

10.  "General  Therapeutics  and  & 
Dentistry.'*  Arthur  R.  Dray,  PhlUd< 

11.  "Conservative  Surgery  for 
of  Tumors  of  the  Mandible."  1 
Gilmer,  Chicago. 

12.  "A  Method  of  Treating  It 
Fractures."  Robert  T.  OUvw,  W 
N.  Y. 

13.  "TTie  Treatment  of  Extr«ne  ] 
Malocclusion  of  the  TttHh  bj  Operal 
the  Ramus  of  the  Inferior  MaxtUi 
Wayne  B.  Babcock,  Philadelphia, 

14.  "Osteomyelitis  of  the  Jaw. 
Germain,  Boston,  Mass. 

16.  "Report  of  Two  Record  Tertia 

G.  Lenox  Curtis,  New  York  city. 
1«.  "Trifacial   Neuralgia."  Fret 

Providence,  R,  I. 

17.  "Anesthesia."  L.  G.  Noel, 
Tenn. 

18.  'A  Summary  of  Thirteen 
Nitrous    Ozid    and    Oxygen  An 
Charles  K.  Teter,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

19.  "Fseudo-pulpitis  and  Perioe 
to  Rheumatoid  Arthritis."  Willi 
Baltimore,  Md. 

20.  "Dental  Roentgenology."  G. 
ler,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Number  of  Cases  in  whidi  the  Nasal 
lave  been  Enlarged  by  Orthodontia." 
^e.  New  York  city, 
qmi  of  the  Committee  of  Revision 
oaoopeia."  Hermann  Princ,  CSiair- 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  O.  B.  Sqniiw, 
le,  Haas. 

eport  of  the  Committee  on  Vital 
."  Geo.  V.  I.  Brown,  Chairman, 
X,  Wis.;  Vida  A,  Latham,  Chicago, 
derick  K.  Moordiead,  Cfliicago,  III. 

Edwabd  C.  Buoos,  Chairman, 
EuflKinE  S.  TAiaoT,  Sso'y. 


[ONAI.  ASSOCIATION  OF 

>KNTAIi  FACUIiTIBS. 

stional  Association  of  Dental  Faeul- 
hold  their  annual  meeting  in  connee- 
:  the  National  Association  of  Dental 

t  in  the  Hotel  Chamberlin,  Old 
mfort,  Va.,  August  2,  3,  and  4,  1909, 
Ing  at  10  A.K. 

¥ill  be  the  same  as  the  National  As- 
of  Dental  Examiners.  Railroad  and 
>  rates  will  be  given  at  a  later  date. 

loiXT  Surm,  Chairman  Ex.  Com., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


[OZTAIi  ASSOCIATION  OF 
ENTAIi  SXAMINEBS. 

renty-serenth  annual  njeeting  of  the 
Association  of  Dental  Examiners 
leld  at  tlie  Hotel  Chamberlin,  Old 
mfort,  the  first  Hssion  opening 
loek  Ajc,  Ifonday,  August  2,  1909, 
auing  during  the  3d  and  4th. 
lult  ol  the  mail  vote  by  the  eommit- 
eertain  the  oonsensus  of  opinion  as 
and  date,  from  October  19th  to  the* 
[ate,  was  ninety-one  votes  for  Old 
nfort  the  first  three  days  of  August, 
!or  Birmingham  in  March,  seven  for 
am  in  July;  the  president  has  there- 
ited  Old  Point  Comfort 
,tes  will  be:  American  plan  93.00 
rithout  bath  and  $4.00  per  day  with 
and  commodious  meeting-rooms 
imished  free.  Railroad  and  steam- 
I  will  be  furnished  at  a  later  date. 

Chas.  a.  Meeexb,  Bwfy, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

L  II.— 69 


GEORGIA  STATE  BENTAI^ 
SOCIBTT. 

Tm  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Georgia  State  Dental  Society  will  be  held  at 
Cumberland  Island,  Ga.,  June  1,  2,  and  3, 
1909.  All  ethical  practitioners  are  cordially 
invited. 

D.  H.  McNeill,  Cor.  Beify. 


SOUTHERN  WISCONSIN  DEN- 
TAIi  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  South- 
em  Wisconsin  Dental  Association  will  be  held 
in  Beloit,  Wis.,  June  3  and  4,  1909. 

C.  W.  CoLLVEB,  Seo'y, 

Clinton,  Wis. 


MASSACHUSETTS  DENTAI. 
SOCIETY. 

Tee  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Dental  Society  will  be  held 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  June  9,  10,  and  11,  1909. 

W.  £.  BOAXD1U.N, 

Boston,  Mass. 


FliORIDA  STATE  DENTAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Florida  SUte  Dental  Society  v^l  be  held 
in  Oeall^  Thursday,  June  17,  1009,  continu- 
ing in  eession  tiiree  days.  A  oordial  invita- 
tion is  extended  to  ethical  praetitioners. 

Cabboll  H.  Fbiite,  Swfy, 
301-2  Masonic  Temple,  Jacksonville  fla. 


TEXAS  STATE  DENTAI*  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

l^B  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  State 

Dental  Association  will  be  held  at  Waco,  June 
10,  11,  and  12,  1909. 

We  call  the  attention  of  manufacturers,  ex- 
hibitors, and  visitors  to  the  circuit  formed  by 
the  three  meetings — Missouri  (May  26-28), 
Oklahoma  (June  3-S),  and  Texas  as  above. 
By  this  arrangement  it  is  expected  to  secure 
a  larger  number  of  prominent  men  and  valu- 
able exhibits  than  heretofore. 

The  profession  is  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend. 

J.  O.  Fme,  iBeoVi 
Dallas,  Tex. 
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PENWeYIiVANIA  STATE  DBN- 

taij  society. 

The  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dental  SiKiiety  will  be  held  at  Hotel 
Scbenley^  Pittsburg.  June  26  and  30,  and 
July  1,  1000. 

L,  M.  WuTEB,  Recording  8e<fj/. 


BOUTHEHN  CAI.IFORNIA  DEX- 
TAIi  ASSOCIATION. 
Twi  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the 
Southern  OalUomia  J>ental  ABaodation  will 
convene  June  28.  20,  and  30,  1009.  at  the  al- 
lege of  Dcntiatry,  Univerai^  of  Southern 
California,  Fifth  and  Wall  ata.,  Los  Angeles. 


Cal. 


Chab.  £.  Bio.  Seo'y* 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DENTAI* 

SOCIETY. 
Thk  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  Dental  Society  will  be  held 
at  Asheville,  N.  C.  June  23  to  26,  1009.  The 
Battery  Park  Hotel  will  he  the  headquarters. 

All  ethical  practitioners  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  attend.      j  p.  waxkots.  Seo'y, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


MICHIGAN  STATE  DENTAL 

SOCIETY. 
Thi  fifty-third  annual  convention  of  the 
Michigan  State  Dental  Society  will  be  held 
at  Kalamazoo,  on  June  20  and  30.  and  July 
1.  1000.  An  attractive  and  instmetlve  pro- 
gram ia  in  course  of  preparation,  and  a  most 
profitable  meeting  is  assured. 

Jahes  W.  Lyons,  President. 
Don  M.  Orahak.  Seo'y. 


HAINE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 
The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Maine  Dental  Society  will  be  held  at  the 
Peak's  Island  House,  Portland,  Me.,  June 
24,  25,  and  26,  1909.  It  is  confidently  ex- 
pected hy  the  Executive  Committee  that  this 
will  he  one  of  the  most  suceeaaful  meetings 
ever  held  by  this  society.  All  ethical  practi- 
tioners of  dentistry  are  welcome  to  these 
meetings. 

E.  P.  Blanchabd,  Chm'n  Ex.  Com., 
Portland,  Me. 

H.  A.  Kbllet,  Sec'y, 

Portland,  Me. 


BOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE 

TAL  SOCIETY. 
The  twenty-aeventh  annual  meetfi 
South  DakoU  State  Dental  Society 
held  at  Hurcm,  on  June  29  and  30,  i 

1»  Febdihakd  Bsowv.  a 

Sioux  Falls 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  STATE 
TAXi  ASSOCIATION. 
Thk  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting 
South  Carolina  Dental  Association 
held  at  Glenn  Springs,  Monday.  Ju 
continuing  in  session  to  July  2,  1901 
rates:    $1.60  per  day.    All  ethica 
tionera  are  cordially  invited  to  be  p 
P.  H.  SHEAI.T.  Cor.  S 
Lexington, 


COLORADO  STATE  DEN 

ASSOCIATION. 
Tbb  twenty-third  annual  meeting 
Colorado  State  Dental  Asaociation 

held  in  Colorado  Springs,  July  12.  13 
1900.  The  meeting  is  held  in  July  < 
in  order  to  enable  Dr.  O.  V,  Bla< 
with  us. 

All  ethical  dentists  are  invited  t 
and  take  part  in  the  program. 

Chas.  a.  Monem,  B 

1  Willard  Blk.,  Bouldei 


INDIANA  STATE  DENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  flfty-flret  annual  meeting  of 
diana  State  Dental  Association,  to 
at  Indianapolis  June  20th  and  30th 
Ist,  will  be  a  profitable  meeting  to 
tending,  a  meeting  that  will  be  note 
many  practical  suggestions. 

C.  D.  Lucaa,  chairman  of  the  ] 
Committee,  has  completed  arrangen 
six  excellent  papers,  four  from  our  c 
and  two  from  special  guests  outside  \ 
W,  S.  Kennedy,  supervisor  of  clinii 
ises  the  largest,  the  beat,  and  the  m 
tical  clinic  in  our  history. 

No  dentist  in  Indiana  who  oarei 
mental  improvement  can  afford  to  ) 
meeting.   Mark  off  the  dates.    Do  i 
Otto  U.  Keso,  k 
Huntingtc 
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A.  SIGMA  DBLTA  FRATEB- 
NITY 
At  Seattu  EzFoemoN. 
leattle  Auxiliary  wishes  to  announce 
ual  Supreme  Chapter  meeting  of 
gma  Delta  Fraternity  in  Seattle,  on 
,  22,  and  23,  I90B.  July  24th  will 
a  Sigma  Delta  dty"  at  the  Alaika- 
aei0e  Ezpoeition. 

C.  F.  FiBET,  Htatorian. 


U^MKIA  8TAT£  DKNTAX. 

A6SOCIATIOX. 

fortieth  unmal  aeuion  of  tiie  Vlr- 
tte  Dental  Aeaociation  viU  be  held  at 
mberlin,  Fortresa  Monroe,  Va.,  July 
uid  23,  1 909.    "Every  effort  is  being 

make  this  the  most  interesting  and 
il  meeting  of  our  society.  Men  of  na- 
sputation  will  give  elinios  and  read 

All  ethical  praetitlonen  are  oordi- 
ted  to  attend. 

W.  H.  Fsusoir,  Oor.  Bwfjf, 
Hampton,  Va. 


FORXIA  STATE  DEMTAIi 
ASSOCIATION 

Ain>  THK 

ASSOOIATIOH  or  THB  CXIIiLBGJD 
P  DBITTIITRT,  VHIT.  CAI.. 

California  State  Dental  Association 
Alnnmi  Association,  College  of  Den- 
Fniversily  of  California,  will  hold  a 
eting  on  July  6,  7,  and  8,  1000,  at 
tgb  building,  Seocmd  and  Famassua 
n  Francisco. 

hn  Q.  Byram  of  Indianapolis  and  Dr. 
K.  Price  of  Cleveland  will  participate 
is  a  guarantee  of  a  flrst-olaas  meet- 

aoturers  are  being  solicited  to  make 
and  inaamnch  u  there  will  be  a 

'  meetings  on  the  Coast  from  June 
July  23d,  it  is  expected  that  axhibit- 
flnd  it  to  their  advantage  to  make 

it 

e  these  three  days  for  a  most 
s  meeting;  the  Imowledge  gained 
ly  repay  you. 

Saanr  E.  Kets, 
Com.  on  Fttbltojfy. 


NEW  JERSEY  STATB  DENTAL 
SOCIETY. 

TBb  New  Jersey  State  Dental  Sociefy  will 
hold  their  annual  meeting  in  the  (^ino, 
situated  on  the  beach  front  at  Aabury  Park, 
N.  J.,  beginning  Wednesday,  July  22d,  and 
continuing  through  the  23d  and  24th. 

The  clinics  and  exhibits  are  so  large  and 
varied  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  secure 
a  large  building  to  accommodate  them  and 
the  many  visitors  to  the  meetings.  The 
Oasino  is  ideal^  aitnated,  large  and  oool 
and  wtil  adapted  for  dental  me^ngk 

The  Hotel  Columbia  has  been  selected  as 
headquarters  for  the  society,  and  it  offers 
superior  accommodations  and  low  rates  for 
those  desiring  to  attend  the  meeting.  All  the 
principal  railroads  lead  to  Asbury  Park,  with 
many  trains  daily,  also  boat  connections  to 
New  York  for  thoae  daalring  to  travel  by 
inter. 

All  the  dental  profession  ahonld  mark  off 
the  above  dates  and  spend  a  delightful  three 
di^  Taeati<m  attending  our  meeting. 

Chas.  a.  Mbkxb,  Be&y, 
29  Fulton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


EXAMINATIONS  OF  DENTISTS 
FOB  THB  ARMY. 

The  Surgeon-general  of  the  army  an- 
nounces that  while  there  are  no  vacancies  in 
the  dental  corps,  he  intends  to  hold  examina- 
tions to  establish  an  eligible  list  from  which 
appointments  will  be  made  as  vacancies  occur. 

Applicants  for  appointment  as  dental  sur- 
geons in  the  United  States  army  will  be  au- 
thorized to  present  themselves  at  the  nearest 
military  post  at  which  a  commissioned  ofScer 
of  the  medical  corps  is  stationed,  for  exami- 
nation as  to  physical  qualifications  for  em- 
ployment, and  those  found  physically  quali-. 
fled  will  be  invited  to  report  at  West  Point 
N.  T.,  or  San  Francisco,  California,  about 
August  1000,  for  the  professional  examina- 
tion. No  allowance  can  be  made  for  expenses 
incurred  in  undergoing  these  examinations. 

Application  blanks  can  be  procured  upon 
application  to  the  Surgeon-general  of  the 
army.  The  essential  requirements  to  securing 
an  invitation  are  that  the  applicant  shall  be 
between  twenty-four  and  thir^  years  of  age, 
a  graduate  of  a  standard  dental  college,  and 
shall  be  of  good  moral  character  and  habits. 

Army  dentists  are  employed  under  a  three 
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yeaTB*  coatract  at  the  rate  of  $160  per  month ; 

are  entitled  to  traveling  allowances  and  suit- 
able quarters;  they  have  the  privilege  of  pur- 
chase of  supplies  at  the  army  commissary. 
The  hours  of  official  dui^  are  from  9  AM. 
to  4  p.ic.,  although  they  are  subject  to  emer- 
gency calls.  Daring  other  hours  they  are  per- 
mitted to  treat  persons  not  entitled  to  gratui- 
tous serrieet  vith  their  own  materials. 


ARMY  DENTAL  CORPS. 

Memoruvduh  of  changes  of  statifma  and 
duties  of  dental  surgeons,  U.  S.  army,  for  the 
■  month  ending  May  8,  1909: 

Wm.  G.  Hammond:  Left  Fort  Wingate, 
N.  M.t  and  arrived  at  Fort  Logan,  Colo.,  for 
duty.  Believed  from  du^  at  Fnt  Logan, 
Colo.,  in  time  to  proceed  to  San  FraaeiKOv 
Cal.,  and  sail  June  for  Philii^iinc  •erriee. 
Granted  leave  of  absence  for  two  month*, 
nineteen  days. 

George  E.  Stallman:  Arrived  at  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas,  for  duty. 

Jean  C.  Whinnery:  Ordered  from  Vancou- 
ver Barracks,  Wash.,  to  a  tour  of  Alaskan 
posts— Fort  Lisenm,  Fort  WilUam  H.  Sew- 
ard, Fort  Egbert,  Fort  Gibbon,  Fort  St  Mi- 
chael, and  Fort  Davis. 

Clarence  E.  Lauderdale:  Ordered  to  Fort 
Logan,  Colo.,  for  duty,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  present  leave  of  absence. 

Samuel  W.  Hussey:  Believed  from  duty 
in  the  Department  of  the  Lakes,  and  ordered 
to  bis  hom^  South  Berkel^,  Cal.,  for  annul- 
ment of  contract 

Geo.  I.  Gunekel:  Left  Fort  Caswell,  N.  C, 
and  arrived  at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  for  duty. 

Hugh  G.  Voorhiea:  Left  Fort  Yellowstone, 
Wyo.,  and  arrived  at  Fort  WilUam  Henry 
Harrison,  Mont.,  for  duty. 

IDAHO  BOARD  OF  BiXAHINERS. 

Thb  Idaho  State  Board  will  meet  in  Boiae, 
June  21  to  23,  1909.  Applicants  should  bring 
operating  instruments  and  engine. 

E.  L.  BuBNS,  8e<fjf, 
 Boise,  Idaho. 

WEST  VIROINIA  BOARD  OF 
EXAMINERS. 

The  West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners  will  hold  their  next  examination 
on  June  9,  10,  and  11,  1909,  at  C^iarleaton, 

J.  F.  BtJTTS,  fiec*y. 


20!W  HAMPSHIRE  BOAR 
REGISTRATION. 
TnK  next  meeting  of  the  New  H 
Board  of  Begistration  in  Dentistr; 
amination  will  be  held  June  1,  2 
1909,  at  Masonic  Banquet  Hall,  Ml 
N.  H. 

A.  J.  SAWm,  £ 
Manchester, 


HimrESOTA  BOARD  OF  1 
INER8. 
Ttai  Minnesota  State  Board  ai  1> 

aminers  will  hold  a  speeial  meeting 
purpose  of  examining  applicants  fo 
on  June  7,  1909.  Meetings  will  be 
the  Dental  Department  of  the  state  u 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  All  a^^ltcati 
be  in  tbe  hands  of  the  secretary  by  1 
For  blanks  and  further  informi 
dress 

Omo.  S.  Ton,  i 
Lake  Cily, 


KBNTUCKT  BOARD  OF  ] 
INERS. 
The  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Di 
sminers  meets  the  fint  l^iesday  in 
8  AM.  in  the  Louisville  College  : 
for  the  examination  of  applicants 
tiflcates.  All  applicants  must  be  gra 
a  reputable  dental  college.  On  req 
secretary  will  furnish  application  b] 
examination,  which,  with  the  fee  of  i 
be  in  his  hands  ten  days  before  th< 
examination. 

J.  BZCHABD  WaZXACS,  £ 

The  Masonic,  Louisvill 


MICHIGAN  BOARD  OF  E 
INER6. 

Ths  next  meeting  of  the  Kichig 
Board  of  Examiners  for  the  examii 
candidates  for  license  to  practice 
in  Michigan  will  be  held  at  tiie  Denta 
ment  of  the  University  of  Miehigaz 
Arbor,  beginning  Monday  morning, 
at  nine  o'clock.  Applications  mui 
the  hands  of  the  secretary  at  least 
days  before  the  examination.  Af 
blanks  and  rules  governing  examinat 
be  furniBlied  by  any  member  of  the  1 
A.  B.  RoBmBON,  Seo'y-TVB 
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H  CAROLIITA  BOARD  OF 

XXAHIKSRS. 
;ext  meeting  of  the  South  Oaroluta 
ard  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held 

Springs,  near  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  be- 
on  Friday,  June  25,  1909.  All  ap- 
[or  license  miut  be  present  uid  rqjis- 

exainination  on  that  day.  For 
infonnatlon  address 

B.  Bdtud^  Sao'y, 
Florence,  S.  C. 


STATE  DENTAL  BOABD. 
hio  State  Dental  Board  will  meet  in 
B,  June  15  to  18,  1909,  for  the  ex- 
n  of  applicants  for  license. 
Tad ua tea  of  reputable  dental  colleges 
ble.  All  api^ications,  together  with 
)f  t26.00,  ahonld  be  in  the  hands  oi 
itaiy  not  later  than  June  Sth. 
irther  information  Mud  blank  appli- 
iddx«H 

F.  R.  PHAPifAN,  fieo'y, 
»6  SdinltK  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BOABD  OF  EXAMIinmS. 
Bxt  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Board 
I  Examiners  for  examination  will  be 
tewa  Clly,  beginning  June  7,  1909,  at 

sal  examinations  will  be  held  in  both 
!  and  proatiietie  dentistiy.  Appli*, 
DUst  be  in  the  hands  of  the  setvetaiy 
1st 

irther  information  address 

E.  D.  B ROWER,  Sec'v, 
LeMars,  Iowa. 


8  BOARD  OF  EXAMIKXiRS. 
'c^lar  meeting  of  the  Texas  State 
I  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held  in 
>xas,  banning  at  9  a.u.,  Monday 
1909. 

nas  not  recognized  or  registered;  ex- 
ns  are  required  of  all.  No  inter- 
>f  license  with  any  other  state.  No 
Examination  to  petitioners  already 
tiee.  Applications,  accompanied  1^ 
I  $25,  should  be  in  the  secretary's 
f  June  lOUi.  For  further  informa- 
Iress 

BnaH  Jones,  Sec'jf, 

Dallas,  Texas. 


VIRGINIA  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INERS. 

Tee  next  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
Virginia  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
will  be  held  in  lUchmond,  Va.,  Jnne  8,  1909. 

For  further  information  address 

JoBN  P.  Stot,  S«o'y, 
Frederieksbur^  Va. 


INDIANA  BOABD  OF  XXAIC- 
INEBS. 

Thk  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held 

in  the  State-house  in  Indianapolis,  beginning 
Monday,  June  7,  1909,  and  continuing  four 
days.  All  applicants  for  registration  in  this 
state  will  be  examined  at  this  time.  This 
will  be  the  last  meeting  of  the  year  1909. 
For  further  information  and  instruction  ad- 
dress 

F.  R.  HnrsKAW,  S«o'jr, 
Middletown,  Ind. 


IlililNOIS  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INERS. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  tbe  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  for  the  ex> 
amination  of  applicants  for  a  license  to  prac- 
tice dentistry  in  the  state  of  Uliuois  will  be 
held  in  CSiicago,  at  the  Chicago  Goll^  of 
Dental  Surgery,  S.  E.  oomer  Wood  and  Mm- 
rison  sts.,  beginning  Thursday,  June  10,  1909, 
at  9  A.if. 

Applicants  must  be  in  poesession  of  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  in  order  to  be  eligible 
to  take  the  examination:  (1)  Any  person 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  actual,  legal,  and 
lawful  practice  of  dentistry  or  doital  surgery 
in  some  other  atata  or  oonntry  lor  five  oon- 
secutive  years  just  prior  to  apidicatim}  or 
(2)  is  a  graduate  and  has  a  diploma  from  an 
accredit«d  high  school,  or  a  certificate  signed 
by  a  state  superintendent  of  public  InBtrue- 
tion  or  bis  duly  authorized  deputy  or  equiva- 
lent officer,  acting  withu  his  proper  or  legal 
jurisdiction,  showing  that  the  applicant  has 
a  preliminary  education  equal  to  that  ob- 
tained in  an  accredited  high  school,  and  is 
a  graduate  and  has  a  difdoma  from  tiie  fac- 
ulty of  a  reputable  dental  or  medical  col- 
lege, school,  or  dental  or  medical  department 
of  a  reputable  university,  and  possesses  the 
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necessary  qualiflcationa  prescribed  by  the 
board. 

Candidates  will  be  furnished  with  proper 
blanks  and  such  otiier  informaticm  as  is 
necessary  on  application  to  the  aeeretary. 
All  applieationa  must  be  filed  with  the  sec- 
retary five  days  prior  to  the  date  of  examina- 
tion. The  examination  fee  is  twen^  dollars, 
with  the  additional  fee  of  five  dollars  for  a 
license. 

Address  all  conmnmications  to 

J.  G.  Rkid,  5«o'y, 
1S04  Trade  Bldg..  Chicago,  lU. 


MASSACHUSBTTS  BOARJD  OF 

BEGlBTRATIOIf. 
TBI  naxt  meeting  of  the  llasaaehaaetU 

Board  of  Ri^tration  in  Dmtistry  will  he 
.   held  in  Boston.  June  10,  11,  and  12,  1909. 
Application  blanks  will  be  furnished  by 
G.  E.  Mitchell,  Set^y, 
Haverhill,  Mass. 


coimBCTicrT  dbktaii  com- 
missioners. 

A  HEBTIHQ  of  the  Dental  Commissioners  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  June  24, 
25,  and  26,  1909,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  ex- 
amine applicants  for  license  to  practice  den- 
tistry. 

GiUKBT  M.  Giiswoio,  Recorder. 


FliOBIDA  BOABD  OF  EXAM- 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Florida 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be 
held  in  Ocala,  Fla.,  June  14,  1909,  at  9  a.h. 

Applicants  for  certificates  to  practice  den- 
tistry in  this  state  will  be  required  to  ex- 
hibit diplomas  from  reputable  dental  colleges, 
and  take  examination,  both  theoretical  and 
practical.  The  theoretical  will  embraoa  all 
subjects  taught  in  the  dental  colleges;  the 
practical,  examination  on  both  operative  and 
prosthetic  dentistry.  Board  will  furnish 
head-rests  and  blowpipe.  At^licanta  must 
furnish  other  necessary  instruments.  Each 
applicant  must  furnish  photograph  with  ap- 
plication. Any  further  information  will  be 
furnished  on  application. 

W.  G.  Mason,  Se&y, 
Tampa,  Fla. 


KBBRA8KA  DENTAI,  BO 
Tek  Nebraska  Dental  Board  of  £ 
will  hold  the  next  regular  examin 
tha  State-house,  linooln,  June  21, 
28,  1009l    For  fortber  information 
H.  G.  Bbooe,  8 
North  Platt^ 


KOBTH  CABOIilNA  BOAS 
SXAHIKERS. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Board  < 
Examiners  will  meet  at  10  a.u.  Frid 
18,  1909,  in  AsherUle,  N.  0.  AU  a 
must  be  graduates  of  a  reputable  d( 
lege,  and  will  be  required  to  present 
for  inspection,  and  register  on  or  b 
above  date. 

For  farther  information  address 

R.  H.  J<nnB, 


RHODE  ISIiAlfD  BOABI 

BEGlSTRATIOir. 
Tta  Rhode  Island  Board  ot 

in  Dentistiy  will  meet  for  the  exa 
of  candidates  at  the  State-house,  Pi 
R.  I.,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  1 
June  22,  23,  and  24,  1909.  AppUcatii 
lind  particulars  may  be  obtained  f] 
Hasbt  L.  Gsanr,  t 
10  Weybosset  st.,  Prorideno 


.    KANSAS  BOABD  OF  ES 
INEBS. 
Thi  Kansas  State  Board  of  Dents 
ners  will  hold  a  meeting  for  the  exs 

of  applicants  for  license  to  practice 
in  Kansas,  beginning  Tuesday  mo 
nine  o'clock,  June  15,  1909,  and  o 
until  June  19th. 

AH  applications  must  be  in  the 
the  secretary  by  June  10th.  The  exs 
fee  is  twenty-five  dollars.   Only  gra 
reputable  schools  or  those  having 
five  consecutive  years  in  another 
eligible  for  examination.   The  meetiz 
held  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  in  the  roof  j 
the  National  Hotel. 

For  further  information  or  blan 
the  secretary. 

G.  F.  AiCBBOSB,  Prest 
EldoradO; 
F.  O.  HnsHJK,  I 
Ottawa, 
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ONSrS  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INBR8. 

lext  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin 
loard  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be 

the  Dental  Department  of  the  Mar- 
University,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  be- 

June  21.  1909. 

F.  A.  Tat^  StCy. 


roRKIA  BOARD  OF  3&XAM- 
IK£R6. 

lext  examination  by  the  Bowd  of  Den- 
miners  of  California  will  be  held  in 
;eleB,  beginning  on  June  Sd.  This  will 
(ved  by  an  examination  in  San  Fran- 
ginning  on  June  16th. 

C.  A.  Herbiok,  Set^y. 


rNSTLTANIA  BOARD  OF 

EXAMUTEBS. 

Pennsylrania  Board  of  Dental  Exam- 
ill  conduct  examinations  simultane- 

a  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  June 
11,  and  12,  1809.  For  application 
or  any  other  information,  write  to 
than  C.  Schaeffer,  secretary  Dental 
,  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 

W.  D.  DxLONQ,  8ec^y. 


B  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. , 

rrnto  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Dental 
era  will  be  held  at  the  Common  Coun- 
ns,  63  Market  St.,  Portland,  on  Mon- 
ne  21,  1909,  at  2  f.h.  Theoretical  ez- 
ons  will  be  in  writing.  Practical  ex- 
on  will  include  operations  in  crown 
id  the  insertion  of  fillings  of  eohesive 
non-eoheaive  gold  foil. 
I^Uoations,  together  with  the  fee  of 
dollars,  must  be  In  the  hands  of  the 
y  on  or  before  Monday,  June  14th. 
Daita  W.  Fkllows,  Sec'y, 

Portland,  Me. 

IICT  OP  COIiUMBIA  DEN- 
TAI.  EXAMINERS. 

next  semi-snnual  examination  of  the 
3f  Dental  Examiners  of  the  District 
mbia  will  be  held  at  the  George  Wash- 
JniTeiaity,  July  1,  2,  and  S,  1909.  All 
ions  for  examination  must  be  accom- 


panied by  a  fee  of  ten  dollars,  and  filed  with 
the  secretary  by  June  22,  1909.  For  further 
information  address 

Stabb  Pabsohb,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 
1309  L  tt.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  a 


VERMONT  BOARD  OF  DENTAIi 
EXAMINERS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners  for  the  examination  of  can- 
didates to  practice  dentistry  will  be  held  at 
Montpelier,  July  13  to  16,  1909. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Pavilion  Hotel. 
Application,  together  with  fee,  920,  must  posi- 
tively be  in  the  hands  of  the  seeretaxy  before 
July  1st. 

Application  and  other  blanks  required,  in- 
cluding information,  can  be  had  of 

J,  HOUOCB  JaCKSON,  Bc&j/, 
Burliogton,  Vt. 


WYOMING  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INERS. 

Tmt  Wyoming  State  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers will  hold  a  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  applicants  for  license  to  practice 
dentistry,  July  5,  6,  and  7,  1909,  at  the  Senate 
CSiamber,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

AH  applications  for  examination  mtut  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  together  with 
the  fee  of  $26,  fifteen  days  before  the  examina- 
tion. Applicants  must  he  graduates  from 
reputable  dental  collies  recognized  by  the 
National  AasoeiatioB  of  Dental  Faculties. 
For  further  information  address 

Pexbb  Apfel,  Jk.,  Beo'if, 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  BOARD  OF 
EXAMINERS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  South  Dakota 
State  Board  of  Dmtal  Examiners  will  be  held 
at  Sioux  FalU,  S.  D.,  July  13,  1900,  begin- 
ning at  1 : 30,  and  continuing  for  three  days. 

Both  practical  and  written  examination 
will  he  required  of  all  candidates,  and  all 
applications,  together  with  the  examination 
fee  of  twenty-five  dollars,  must  positively  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  not  later  than 
July  6th,  otherwise  they  will  not  be  admitted 
to  exsmination. 


O.  W.  CoLuna,  Vermillion,  S.  D. 
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COIiUMBUS  (OHIO)  DENTAIi 
SOCIETY. 

An  AifEBicAH  Mehwial  to  thx  un  Fbop. 

Dr.  WnxouGHBT  Datton  Mn.T.i8. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Columbus  Dental  So- 
ciety of  Columbus,  Ohio,  held  Tuesday,  March 
23,   1009,   the   following   lesolutioiu  were 

adopted : 

Whereas,  The  late  Dr.  Willoughby  D.  Mil- 
ler, who  devoted  his  life  to  untiring  research 
for  the  benefit  of  dental  science,  was  an 
American  and  an  (^ioan  by  birth;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  desired  to  obtain  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  the  various  dental  so- 
cieties and  associations  meeting  during  the 
interval  pending  the  next  meeting  of  the  CHiio 
State  Dental  Soeiet?  (December  1909) ; 
therefore.' be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Columbus  Dental  So- 
ciety of  Columbus,  Ohio,  suggest  the  advis- 
ability of  raising  a  fund  for  a  suitable  me- 
morial by  the  dental  profession  of  America, 
to  commemorate  the  life  and  vork  of  the 
said  Dr.  Willoughby  "D.  Miller;  said  memorial 
to  take  sneh  form  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  consensus  of  oinnion  by  the  various  den- 
tal organizations  of  this  country;  and  be  it 
further 

Kesolved,  That  the  Ohio  State  Dental  So- 
ciety, at  its  next  annual  meeting,  be  re- 


quested to  take  chai^  of  the  Miller  . 
Memorial  matter  and  of  such  correi 
as  may  be  received  pertaining  to  th< 

H.  V.  CoTtwxL,  Pn 
OnxETTE  Hatdes,  8 


UTEW  JEBSEY  BOARD  OF  ] 
TBATION. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of 

tion  and  Examination  in  Dentistry 
their  semi-annual  examination  in  tfa 
bly  chamber  of  the  State-house,  Tri 
J.,  beginning  Tuesday,  July  6,  1909. 
tinuing  through  the  7th  and  8tb. 

Practical  examinations  will  be  he] 
6th,  theoretical  examinations  on  the 
8th.  Practical  work  consists  of  so 
gold  or  silver  plate,  one  gold  filling, 
amalgam  filling.  Tht  gold  filling 
an  approximal  one,  with  an  apprc 
tooth  in  position. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  bring 
tients.  Photograph  and  preliminar 
tials  must  accompany  the  applicati 
sioDS  begin  promptly  at  8  a.h.  eacl 

Applications  must  be  in  hands  of  1 
taiy  ten  days  prior  to  tiie  examin 
Chabixs  a.  Meeker,  D.D.S.,  I 
29  Fulton  at.,  Newark 


UNITED  STATES  PATENTS 

PBBTAmiNa  OB  APPLIOABIJfl  TO  DBNTISTBT 

ISSUED  DURING  APRIL  190S. 


April  IS. 


April  27. 


No.  917,934,  to  JoHANN  H.  Dkaeoeb.   Blow-    No.  919,440,  to  W.  E.  LAWSOir  an 


pipe. 


SiciTH.  Brush. 


No.  617,996,  to  Henbt  E.  Sown.    Dental  919.593,  to  Michael  Kelmt. 


cabinet. 

No.  918,276,  to  A.  W.  Bbowne.  Adjustable 
wall  bracket. 

No.  918,281,  to  E.  C.  CHAurass.  Tooth- 
cleaning  device. 


engine. 

No.  919,717,   to   H.   F.  Hahiuxix. 

syringe. 

No.  919.777,  to   R.   B.   SAVHf  am 
Habvet.    Adjustable  wall  b 
No.  919,901,  to  W.  T.  Ltqk.  Swa« 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE  DDlTTAIi  BRLATIOXSHIPS  OF  ARTHRITISM. 


Br  HDWABD  C.  KIBK;  DJ>.fl.»  MeJ»„  PkllaAelvUM,  Pa. 


(Bead  before  the  National  Dental  Association,  in  general  session,  at  the  annual  meeting, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  March  30,  1909.) 


[N  the  study  of  disease  phenomena 
there  is  an  erei^increasing  tendency 
to  inTestigate  more  deeply  into  the 
nderlTing  causes  of  the  many  depar- 
ires  from,  normality  which  constitute 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  At  no 
ime  in  the  history  of  the  healing  art 
IS  the  seardi  for  the  remote  causes  of 
isease  been  more  active  thajo.  at  present, 
ad  as  a  rcsnlt  of  this  pernst^t  investi- 
Ition  the  prospect  of  a  rational  solu- 
m  of  many  of  the  graver  pathological 
roblems  grows  continually  brighter. 
The  era  of  bacteriological  investigation 
laugarated  three  decades  ago  by  the 
of  !Koch  and  Pasteur  has  been 
rnitfnl  in  explaining  the  mechanism  of 
ifection  and  in  isolating  the  maieries 
Htrbi  of  a  long  category  of  disorders,  be- 
ides  throwing  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
iologica]  activities  of  a  vast  number  of 
tthogenic  bacteria.  The  mode  of  action 
I  diwase-prodncing  organisms  has  been 
Mde  out  vith  such  clearness  in  so  many 
pecific  instances  that  the  major  prin- 
vor-  u. — 80 


ciples  governing  the  processes  of  infec- 
tion and  of  t^ue  reaction  toward  Uie 
infecting  organism  may  be  said  to  have 
been  scient&cally  demonstrated.  The 
varying  resiatanre  of  individuals  to  the 
invasion  of  infectious  organisms  has, 
however,  driven  the  inquiry  beyond  the 
part  or  r61e  played  by  bacteria  as  factors 
in  disease  production,  into  the  study  of 
the  defensive  forces  of  the  organism 
against  bacterial  invasion,  a  problem 
which  must  necessarily  be  solved  before 
the  science  of  pathology  can  furnish  a 
full  answer  to  the  question  of  disease 
causation — or,  indeed,  before  we  can 
clearly  understand  what  disease  is,  ia  a 
strictly  scientific  sense. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the 
susceptibility  to  disease  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  certain  individuals  than  it 
is  in  others,  and  from  very  early  times 
this  peculiar  tendency  has  given  rise  to 
various  theories  as  to  its  origin.  It  has 
been  referred  to  as  a  dyscrasia  or  as  a 
diathesis,  acquired  or  inherited,  and 
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much  of  the  old  humoral  pathology  in- 
TolTed  the  same  conception.  Modem  in- 
Testigation  is  slowly  eTolvin^  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  by  Btodyin^  the  na- 
ture of  ike  defensive  forces  of  the  or- 
ganism, and  results  thus  far  attained 
justify  the  belief  that  certain  definite  sub- 
stances in  the  blood  and  body  juices  of 
immune  individuals  constitute  the  means 
upon  which  the  defensive  mechanism  is 
based,  miese  defensive  bodies — as  an- 
titoxins, agglutinins,  bacteriolysins,  and 
opsonins,  as  they  are  variously  described 
— appear  to  be  coincident  with  that  con- 
dition of  sound  bodily  health  which  is 
the  result  of  a  normal  physiological  equi- 
librium, and  are  absent  or  less  active 
when  the  normal  physiological  equi- 
librium is  disturbed.  In  proportion  as 
the  study  of  bacterial  invasion  has  de- 
veloped the  underlying  principles  which 
upon  the  one  hand  determine  how  in- 
vasion takes  place,  and  upon  the  other 
hand  how  the  invasion  is  combated  by  the 
normal  defensive  mechanism  of  the  body, 
the  attitude  of  medical  science  toward 
the  problem  of  disease  has  tended  to 
focus  itself  more  strongly  upon  the  pro- 
phylactic side,  and  to  address  its  efforts 
to  disease  prevention  by  building  up  the 
natural  defensive  forces  of  the  organism 
to  their  highest  efficiency.  The  crusade 
against  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  by  en- 
forcing better  hygienic  conditions,  both 
personal  and  environmental,  the  success- 
ful warfare  against  yellow  fever  by  de- 
struction of  the  breeding-places  of  the 
mosquito,  and  similar  efforts  to  eradicate 
the  unhygienic  conditions  that  harbor  the 
common  house-fly,  the  house-rat,  and 
similar  carriers  of  disease  germs  are 
commcm  and  familiar  examples. 

BELATION  OF  FOOD  HABITS  TO  STSTEUIO 
VULNEEABILITT. 

A  more  recent  crusade,  and,  while  less 
dramatic,  a  by  no  means  less  important 
one  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  bodily 
defenses  against  disease  invasion,  is  tiie 
dietetic  propaganda  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Horace  Fletcher,  who  has  demonstrated 
by  many  practical  examples  and  by  va- 
rious series  of  carefully  conducted  scien- 


tific tests  tiiat  human  eflOdenc; 
ured  eitiier  as  nnits  of  potential, 
lectnal  effort,  or  u  lesiBtance  it 
invasiop,  is  directiy  related  to  t 
tion  of  nutrition,  and  he  has  inc: 
shown  that  our  conceptions  of  ti 
ards  of  normality  in  the  nutritic 
cess,  in  80  f fu:  88  they  relate  to  i 
food  in  relation  to  output  of  wc 
heretofore  been  wrong.  Mr.  Hel 
shown  that  we  have  not  only  e 
much,  but  that  we  have  eaten  bs 
that  in  thus  overfeeding  _  ours) 
have  invited  disease  from  wit 
creating  it  from  wit^n. 

The  dietetic  qneetion  in  rel 
health  is  a  very  ancient  one;  in< 
oonsidraation  of  some  of  its  aspei 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  have 
incident  with  man^s  earliest  atix 
feed  himself.  Like  all  other 
physical  problems,  whatever  ki 
was  attained  in  relation  to  it  wai 
wholly  from  empirical  observati 
quite  recent  times,  when  this  vi 
ti(m,  like  all  otiier  phenomena  o 
was  brought  under  the  exacting 
of  precise  scientific  study.  It  ] 
observed  for  years  that  excessivi 
died,"  as  a  rule,  earlier  than  t 
abstemious,  and  it  further  becam 
that  certain  types  of  disease  wi 
common  among  the  overfed,  ind 
characteristic  of  the  fio-ca]le< 
liver,"  and  still  later  it  was  n< 
these  over-nourished  individuals 
tually  manufacturing  within  tl 
bodies,  as  an  output  or  waste  pi 
their  disordered  nutritional  j 
certain  substances  that  were  j 
in  character  and  which  exerted 
effect  upon  the  entire  organismn 
feet  becoming  intensified  until  i 
fatal  to  the  individual,  or  so  red 
natural  defenses  of  the  body  ths 
carried  off  by  an  acute  disease 
bacterial  invasion  from  without. 

The  development  of  the  idea 
thetic  state  or  condition  due  i 
nutrition  and  culminating  in  aui 
cation  or  self-poisoning,  with  i 
of  the  defensive  forces  against 
invasion,  has  had  its  principal  gr 
most  pronounced  expression  in 
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is  due  to  fhe  devoted  labors  of  cer- 
ninent  investigators  of  that  conn- 
at  this  impoi&t  view  of  disease 
•tion  has  attained  scientific  promi- 
and  is  gaining  a  wider  practical 
:ance. 

t  Dr.  Van  Noorden  of  Frankfurt 

in  his  monograph  on  ''Diseases 
itabolism  and  Nutrition,"  says: 
in  recent  years  the  idea  has  become 

established  in  fhe  minds  of  phy- 
i  that  a  variety  of  morbid  phenom- 
e  due  to  auto-intoxication — are,  in 

words,  attributable  to  certain 
ous  metabolic  products.  This  view, 
-ue,  is  not  new,  for  it  was  familiar 
physicians  of  past  generati(ms,  and 
lit  of  the  teatmin^  of  the  medical 
lie  of  long  ago.  It  was  not,  how- 
mtU  Boudiara  and  his  pupils  pnb- 
their  investigations  on  the  subject 
o-intoxication  that  this  theory  at- 

the  dignity  of  a  scientific  doc- 
At  first  we  German  physicians  were 
means  inclined  to  accept  the  the- 

auto-intozicaticm  that  was  being 
hnsiastically  proclaimed.  Of  late 
however,  our  attitude  has  become 
riendly  to  the  doctrine ;  this  cbmge 
it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  nimiber 
LC  products  of  metabolism  have  ac- 

b^  isolated,  and  their  mode  of 

in  the  organism  and  their  patho- 
ffect  determined  to  the  satisoiction 
former  critics  of  the  doctrine.  We 
,  of  course,  know  all  that  we  should 
ly  know  about  the  poisonous  meta- 
jroducts  that  we  incriminate  in  so 
morbid  states ;  but  in  a  large  group 
)ortant  symptom-complexes  we  are 
ately  in  p<»session  of  a  number 
fi  tiiat  su£Eioe  to  ground  the  doctrine 
o-intojdcation  on  a  solid  chemical 

ave  made  the  foregoing  quotation 
an  eminent  exponent  of  German 
fic  conservatism  to  emphasize  the 
bat  the  doctxine  of  auto-intoxica- 
i  a  factor  in  disease  causation  and 
rodromal  state  of  bacterial  invasion 
ipon  an  accepted  scientific  founda- 
It  is  also  to  be  understood  that 
Bse  of  auto-intoxication  here  under 
eration  is  that  which  is  due  to 


faulty  metabolism  the  result  of  dis- 
ordered nutriti<m,  and  is  exclusive  of  in- 
toxication resulting  from  the  absorption 
of  putrefactive  toxins  produced  by  in- 
testinal bacteria. 

"abthbitisic.'' 

The  subject  of  malnutrition  and  its 
effects  is  quite  too  extensive  for  consider- 
ati(m  in  a  brief  paper,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain general  features  of  the  subject  that 
confront  us  in  our  special  work  as  dental 
practitioners  to  which  I  desire  to  ask  your 
attention,  namely,  the  class  of  cases  ex- 
hibiting that  lype  of  malnutrition  which 
the  French  students  of  the  general  ques- 
tvm  designate  as  arthritism. 

Dr.  L.  Pascanit  of  Paris,  in  his  bro- 
chure entitied  "Arthritism  the  Disease  of 
Civilization,"  has  given  a  mwt  graphic 
picture  of  the  general  aspects  and  mode 
of  development  of  the  oomplexns  of  dis- 
orders which  are  characteristic  of  the 
arthritic  state,  and  I  cannot  do  bettei: 
than  briefly  epitomize  some  of  the  main 
features  of  his  essay. 

The  typical  arthritic,  according  to  Pas- 
cault,  is  rarely  developed  in  a  single  gen- 
eration; he  is  generally  a  product  of 
several  generations  of  bad  dietetic  habits. 
The  ancestor  of  the  arthritic — a  grand- 
father, perhaps,  or  some  more  remote 
relative  in  diiwt  line — ^wsa  strong,  vigor-, 
ous,  active,  and  generally  endowed  with 
the  qualities  that  assure  success  in  life; 
a  great  worker,  either  physically  or  men- 
tally, he  died  in  old  age  after  a  useful 
life,  leaving  a  numerous  progeny.  As 
in  the  case  of  well-balanced  individuals 
the  intake  of  food  is  usually  propoptioned 
to  the  daily  expenditure  of  energy,  we 
may  c(mclude  a  prion  that  this  hearty  and 
vigorous  ancestor  was  also  a  great  eater, 
and  from  that  fact  we  may  note  certain 
consequences,  among  which  according  to 
Pascault  are  the  foUowing:  His  digest- 
ive apparatus,  put  to  work  upon  a  bounti- 
ful food  supply,  becomes  developed  in  all 
of  its  constituent  parts,  his  stomach  ac- 
quires the  habit  of  no  longer  feeling  sat- 
isfied until  it  has  reached  a  maximum 
distension,  and  all  his  tissues  are  obliged 
to  accelerate  their  metabolic  processes  in 
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order  to  utilize  it,  and  thus  lose  the  hahit 
of  functioning  economically,  hence  the 
constantly  recurring  need  which,  trans- 
mitted to  the  nervous  centers  and  per- 
ceived by  consciouanees,  translates  itself 
into  an  exaggeration  of  the  appetite,  in- 
ducing him  to  eat  more  than  is  really 
necessary  for  him.  This  is  not  all,  for 
of  the  foods  thus  unwisely  tak^,  while 
the  carbohydrates  (starches,  sugars,  and 
fats)  are  easy  of  c<»nbustion  and  leave 
in  the  economy  after  their  destmctstm 
only  liquid  or  gaseous  waste  prodncts 
easy  of  elimination,  it  is  not  the  same  in 
the  case  of  the  nitrogenized  foods,  which 
are  broken  up  with  difficulty  and  require 
from  the  liver  and  kidneys  a  very  com- 
plicated work  of  rehandling  before  their 
waste  products  are  thrown  ont.  In  the 
case  of  this  pre-ar&ritic  ancestor,  he  has 
had  not  only  muscular  or  cerebral  ac- 
tivity, but  all  his  organs,  all  his  tissues, 
all  of  his  cells  without  exception,  func- 
tionate with  abnormal  activity.  No  ma- 
.chine  can  endure  being  continually  over- 
driven, no  matter  how  well  it  may  be  con- 
.structed;  it  becomes  fatigued  and  worn 
out  in  the  long  ran,  and  so  in  Uie  case 
of  the  particular  lype  of  human  machine 
xmder  consideration  we  may  say  that  the 
exuberance  of  health  and  activity  which 
characterized  the  pre-arthritic  ancestor 
was  t^e  real  promoter  of  the  morbid 
trouble  from  which  his  descendants 
suffer. 

The  representaitiyes  of  the  second  gen- 
eration are  handicapped  by  an  inherit- 
ance which  if  uncorrected  will  cause  them 
to  develop  into  true  arthritica.  They 
have,  in  spite  of  a  robust  appearance,  in- 
herited a  diminished  vigor,  an  exaggera- 
tion of  appetite  which  they  do  not  recog- 
nize, or  which,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
may  regard  as  a  "virtue  of  health  rather 
than  an  abnormality,  and  above  all  ihej 
have  inherited  a  cellular  impress  char- 
acterized by  rapidity  of  metabolic  ac- 
tivity readily  recognized  by  the  appear- 
ance in  the  urine,  not  of  abnormal 
morphological  elements,  for  destructive 
changes  have  not  as  yet  begun  to  appear 
in  the  tissues,  but  there  is  a  pronounced 
augmentation  of  all  the  normal  waste 
products— urea,  uric  acid,  phosphoric 


acid — and  notably  of  the  total  at 
the  urine.  The  incessant  effort  dt 
of  the  stomach,  the  intestines, 
large  glands,  the  liver  and  pancn 
oemed  in  the  disposiiion  of  this  t 
food  involves  a  corresponding  ezt 
of  the  vascular  system  and  the  ii 
sooner  or  later  of  a  passive,  eveo 
nent  congestion  of  ^e  digestive 
leading  to  plethora  and  later  tc 
as  middle  life  is  reached,  or  even 
Thus  the  arttiritic  transforms  hi 
of  carbohydrate  food  into  fat,  or 
expel  through  his  urine  the  sugaj 
have  not  found  a  place  in  his  mi 
his  liver,  developing  thus  a  glyoc 
diabetes,  or  he  may  accumulaite 
sidual  proteids  at  those  points 
economy  or  in  those  tissues  wl 
circulation  is  sluggish,  as  in  th( 
lax  tissues,  developing  gont,  or  mi 
nate  liiem  throngh  his  mucon 
branes,  producing  catarrh.  To  1 
suits  must  be  added  all  those 
manifestations  of  a  disordered 
trition  grouped  xmder  the  gene: 
lithiasis — that  is  to  say,  gravel  a 
of  the  bladder,  kidney,  and  li 
gether  with  their  corollaxies,  cys 
hepatic  and  nephritic  colic. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  consid 
degenerative  effect  of  this  over- 
tion  of  cell  function  by  an  ^cess 
with  the  corresponding  product 
retention  of  the  irritative  waste  ' 
of  nutrition,  upon  the  cells  them 

The  secreting  cells,  those  of  e( 
motion,  and  special  sense,  act  di 
in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  ] 
to  the  supporting  or  conneotiv 
group  of  cell  elements.  The  la 
cordmg  to  Pascault,  appear  to 
dowed  with  a  considerable  powe 
traction  and  absorb  nutriment  vn 
ity ;  they  assimilate  it,  hypertrop! 
tiply  with  extreme  rapi^ty,  ther 
they  undergo  fibrous  change,  anc 
ing  like  a  cicatricial  tissue  they 
the  secreting  cells,  or  those  of  at 
motion,  or  special  sense,  as  the  c 
be,  which  under  normal  ccmditioi 
their  mission  to  support.  Or, 
other  hand,  if  the  nutrient  ma 
rich  in  calcareous  salts,  the  cells 
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ted  or  calcified,  thus  cuttiiiff  oS 
mpply  of  blood  and  lymph  and  in- 
l  the  conditiou  broadly  described 
troais. 

C73  FATHOLOOIGAL  EXFBESSIONS  OT 
RITIONAL  IMBALAKOB  —  ALVEOLAR 

RHHEA, 

le  vill  not  permit  a  more  extended 
i  of  the  progressive  phases  or  de- 
phenomena  portrayed  by  the  author 
whose  graphic  picture  of  arthritism 
3  drawn  these  few  examples  of  its 

expressions.  Indeed,  so  manifold 
e  clinical  manifestations  of  the  nn- 
Dg  morbid  state  of  nutrition  in- 

by  an  ill-balanced  food  hkbit  with 
t  to  the  needs  of  <the  individual, 
tny  description  must  needs  be  but 
atic   and  general  in  character. 

I  do  hope  to  emphasize  is  that 
is  such  a  state  as  a  physiological 
ional  equilibrium  which  when  over- 
bed upon  the  side  of  nutritional  ex- 
^velops  a  condition  of  disease  within 
onomy  itself  which  may  have  .a  Tar 
>f  local  as  well  as  general  manifes- 
s,  and  which  further  becomes  a  pre- 
•  of  other  disease  phenomena  by 
ing  vital  resistance  so  that  invasion 
thogenic  bacteria  becomes  possible, 
lecondary  patho1(^cal  expressions 
ir^ntrition  which  characterize  the 
tic  state  may  manifest  themselves 
Jely  different  ways  from  a  clinical 
)oint,  depending  upon  the  char- 

of  the  organs  or  tissues  which 
Qost  prominently  involved;  thus 
roups  of  qrmptom  complexes  may 
ch  as  arise  from  liver  complica- 

with  stractaral  as  well  as  func- 

disturbances  of  that  organ  and  of 
ancreas,  and  produce  the  type  of 
dual  designated  by  Pascault  as  the 
Ique,  or  the  kidney  may  become  the 
f  lesions  with  a  corresponding  train 
turbances  creating  the  type  renal  of 
"rench,  and  similarly  ^e  disorder 
tiave  its  dominating  expression  as 
ervous  or  catarrhal,  according  as 
irresponding  structures  and  tissues 
loat  prominently  involved;  but  in 
ese  classes  the  underlying  fault  or 
ttion  from  physiological  normality 


appears  to  be  a  lack  of  nutritional  bal- 
ance characterized  in  its  beginnings  and 
through  its  formative  period  by  an  over- 
nutrition,  due  to  the  intake  of  an  ex- 
cess of  pabulum  which  is  beyond  the 
power  of  the  organism  to  properly  utilize. 

It  is  in  precisely  the  group  of  morbid 
states  here  under  consideration  that  we 
find  the  majority  of  those  disorders  which 
affect  the  tissues  constituting  the  reten- 
tive apparatus  of  the  teeth,  and  which 
we  collectively  designate  as  interstitial 
gingivitis,  pyorrhea  alveolaris,  etc.,  as 
well  as  that  other  disorder  the  etiology  of 
which  has  so  long  been  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery, viz,  chemical  erosion  of  the  teeth. 
Medical  literature'  abounds  in  reports  of 
the  coincidence  of  destructive  necrotic  in- 
flammations of  the  alveolar  structures 
with  the  various  nutritional  disturbances 
due  to  the  arthritic  condition.  The 
whole  of  the  major  work  of  Talbot  on 
"Interstitial  Gingivitis"  is  a  researdi 
which  by  any  candid  and  intelligent  rear 
soner  should  be  accepted  as  a  demonstra- 
tion that  the  auto-intoxication  resulting 
from  malnutrition  is  the  principal  factor 
which  leads  to  bacterial  invasion  of  the 
alveolar  structures,  causing  destructive 
inflammation  of  the  supporting  tissues 
of  the  teeth.  M.  L.  Rhein,  in  a  paper 
on'  the  "Oral  Expressions  of  Malnu- 
trition," read  before  the  Odontological 
Society  of  New  York  in  March  1896, 
and  again  in  a  paper  on  "Pyorrhea  Alveo- 
laris," read  before  fche  Chicago  Dental 
Society  in  February  1899,  has  clearly  re- 
lated the  alveolar  disease  to  malnutrition 
as  its  general  predisposing  cause.  C.  N. 
Peirce,  H.  H.  Burchard,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention,  have  advocated  the 
same  view,  and  it  is  at  least  worthy  of 
note  that  in  the  majority  of  instances 
those  who  have  held  to  the  malnutritional 
theory  have  based  their  convictions  upon 
the  results  of  scientific  research  as  well 
as  upon  careful  clinical  observation. 

In  several  communications,  notably  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Maryland  State 
and  District  of  Cktlumbia  Dental  Socie- 
ties in  June  1908,  on  "The  Constitutional 
Element  in  Certain  Dental  Disorders,"  I 
endeavored  to  show,  among  other  things, 
the  method  by  whidi  the  physiological 
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eqiiilibrium  of  nutrition  is  disturbed  in 
cases  of  oTer-nntrition,  and  how  insuf- 
ficiency of  oxidizing  power  leads  to  the 
production  of  cer^iin  abnormal  waste 
products,  causing  auto<intoxication,  and 
that  the  poisoning  and  irritation  of  the 
alveolar  tissues  in  that  manner  renders 
tiiem  susceptible  to  bacterial  invasion. 
I  furthermore  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  character  as  well  as  the  total 
quantity  of  food  was  an  important  factor 
in  determining  tlie  nature  of  the  subse- 
quent auto-intoxication;  that  where  the 
totality  of  food  was  in  excess  of  the  total 
oxygen-carrying  capacity  of  the  blood  as 
measured  by  its  hemoglobin  content,  and 
where  the  carbohydrate  factor  of  the  food 
supply  was  excessive,  there  resulted  not 
only  a  carlxmic  add  toxemia,  with  high 
urinary  acidity,  but  because  of  the  select- 
ive afiBnity  of  the  carbohydrates  for  the 
oxygen  supply  the  proteids  were  incom- 
pletely oxidized  and  a  consequent  in- 
crease of  formation  of  the  purin  bases 
occurs  instead  of  the  normal  output  of 
nitrogen  surplus  as  urea — a  point  of 
yisw  confirmed  by  t^e  chemical  stndy  of 
the  urine  in  arthritic  cases. 

We  are  yet  lacking  a  careful  study  of 
the  opsonin  content  of  the  tissues  of  the 
pre-arthritic  individual — that  is  to  say, 
before  ihe  stage  when  distinct  lesions  of 
the  secretory  apparatus  are  recognizable ; 
but  because  of  the  known  toxemia  result- 
ing from  excessive  carbonic  acid  formar 
tion  and  tiie  suboxidation  of  proteids  in 
the  primary  arthritic  stages  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  these  subjects  to  bacterial 
invasion,  as  evidenced  by  the  prevalence 
of  pyorrhea  alveolaris  among  them,  and 
their  pronenesB  to  attacks  of  influenza 
and  of  rheumatism,  which  latter  has  now 
come  to  be  classed  as  a  bacterial  infec- 
tion, we  are  jufltified,  upon  a  priori 
grounds  at  least,  in  suspecting  that  even 
in  the  earlier  stages  the  arthritic  subject 
has  a  diminished  resistance  to  bacterial 
invasion,  and  would  therefore  show  a 
lowering  of  the  defensive  bodies  below 
that  of  the  normally  healthy  individual. 

With  respect  to  the  effect  of  a  dietetic 
habit  or  regimen  low  in  nitrogen  and  ex- 
cessive on  l^e  carbohydrate  side,  the 


prevalent  conditions  among  the 
famish  an  interesting  ezampl 
American  and  European  dentisi 
ticing  in  India  bear  testimony 
prevalence  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris 
country  among  Hindus  and 
alike.  Dr.  H.  B.  Osbom  of  B 
Burmah,  writing  to  me  from 
gong  in  D^iem^r  1908,  says,  < 
ing  pyorrhea:  'TVhen  one  thin 
every  native  and  almost  every  E 
mouth  in  India  is  in  somewhat  t 
condition  (i.  «.  suffering  from  a 
condition  of  the  teeth)  it  makes  < 
one  knew  more  about  it.  Whil 
not  learn  very  much  about  it  in 
I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  thf 
teught  that  pyorrhea  was  curable 
all  respect  to  the  authors  of  thi 
ment,  I  would  like  to  see  a  case  < 
India.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opi 
am  very  humble  regarding  the  v 
my  opinions)  that  local  treatme 
ozUy  slight  t^porary  value,  and  i 
treatment  is  something  in  rq 
which  I  am  in  dark  ignorance. 
obserrationB  of  Dr.  Osbom  as 
prevalence  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris  i 
are  borne  out  by  many  other  co: 
observers.  The  Hindus  are  almos 
vegetarians.  Bccently  the  qnestio 
diet  of  the  Hindu  in  relation  to  hi 
cal  condition  and  development  I 
the  subject  of  governmental  ii 
tion.  Prof.  D.  McCay  has  made 
to  the  Indian  government  wbicl 
viewed  in  Nature  for  November  1 
He  fin^  from  his  study  of  Hin< 
sique  that  while  the  native  Benga 
teins  his  nitrogenous  equilibriun 
vegetable  diet,  nevertheless  the  lo 
gen  intake  acte  deleterioosly,  red< 
blood  protein,  and  tends  to  pnk 
generative  changes,  especially  in 
neya.  He  is  not  only  physically 
ble,  as  compared  with  the  Europf 
he  also  becomes  more  easily  exl 
his  blood  presRure  is  below  nom 
his  lack  of  stamina  makes  him 
prey  to  infectious  diseases.  P 
McCay  fartlier  suj^joste  the  pre 
of  dangerous  decomposition  prod 
ing  formed  from  the  large  fat  an 
hydrate  intake  rendered  necessa: 
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nitrogen  diet  (auto-intoxicatioii). 
sor  McCaj,  commenting  upon  the 
ence  of  diabetes  in  its  worst  form 
;  the  Bengal  natirea,  attributes  it 

carbohydrate  excess  in  their  diet- 
ad  asserts  that  it  proves  conclu- 
that  the  evils  from  this  cause  may 
re  real  than  those  attributed  to  an 
of  protein  in  the  diet.  The  vigor- 
Erican  savage,  has  been  generally  a 
ttter,  and  if  whites  make  their 

successfully  in  the  tropics  it  ia 
)le  that  the  protein  intake  in  their 
ill  not  be  radically  changed  to  meet 
matic  conditions. 

foregoing  observations  as  to  the 
nships  of  malnutrition  to  alveolar 
on  have  been  already  pointed  out 
er  writers,  and  the  coincidence  of 
s  mellitus  and  alveolar  pyorrhea 
m  specifically  referred  to  by  Bhein 
paper  already  quoted.  In  my  own 
inications  I  have  endeavored  to 
he  relationship  of  improper  feed- 
►  the  condition  of  malnutrition 
precedes  the  alveolar  infection  or 
issual  or  organic  changes — notably 
lal  involvement — as  the  case  may 
he  diabetic  factor  is  a  striking  and 
ant  one.  As  t  have  shown  in  sev- 
ipersj  a  oondition  simulating  dia- 
mellitus  often  occurs  as  a  func- 

disturbance  before  any  tissual 
is  observable,  or  at  least  before 
iria  is  manifest.  This  functional 
>ance  is  the  phosphatic  diabetes 
Ife  and  Tessier,  and  corresponds 
it  stage  of  arthritism  described 

Pascault  in  which  the  inherited 
r  impress  of  a  high  rate  of  met- 

activity  produce  under  the 
r  stimulation  of  an  excess  of  pabu- 

pronoonced  augmentation  of  all 
rmal  waste  products,  and  which  in 
osphate  diabetic  expr^ses  itself  as 
ormai  phosphatic  loss  through  the 
with  corresponding  symptoms  of 
I  nutritional  disturbance.  The 
lism  of  this  phosphatic  loss  I  have 
are  described  in  detail.  Diabetic 
iria  occurs  at  a  later  stage  of  ar- 
n,  and  the  susceptibility  of  dia- 
to  bacterial  invasion  has  been  gen- 


erally noted  and  carefully  studied.  Rhein 
has  found  the  pyorrheal  condition  so 
prevalent  and  so  characteristic  among 
diabeUcB  that  he  has  proposed  for  the 
alveolar  disorder  in  these  cases  a  distinc- 
tive designation.  Wm.  Martin  Bichards 
of  New  York,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  for  Janu- 
ary 23d  of  this  year,  writes  to  the  editor 
as  follows :  '1  have  lately  been  impressed 
by  the  coincidence  of  pyorrhea  alveolaxis 
(pns  coming  up  over  the  gums  from  the 
loota  of  the  teeth)  and  soar  and  albu- 
min in  the  nrine^  and  the  disappearance 
of  these  symptoms  when  the  teeth  were 
cured.  I  am  collecting  two  hundred  cases 
of  pyorrhea  alveolaris  with  urine  exami- 
nations before  and  after  the  pyorrhea  is 
cured.  I  wish  to  ask  other  practitioners 
who  are  interested  in  this  subject  to 
kindly  send  me  any  results  wbidi  th^ 
hare  in  the  same  line — ^thait  is,  when  they 
find  sugar  and  albumin  in  the  urine,  will 
they  have  the  teeth  investigated  and  find 
out  how  many  of  such  patients  have 
pyorrhea  alveolaris?  This  is  a  subject  of 
interest  to  all  of  us,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  results  will  amply  repay  us  for  the 
trouble  involved." 

In  carrying  out  such  an  investigation 
it  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
determine  to  what  extent  the  oral  condi- 
tion and  the  state  of  the  kidneys  were 
interchangeably  infiuenced  by  treatment 
of  either  morbid  state.  The  communica- 
tion of  Dr.  Bichards  seems  to  imply  that 
in  the  case  which  he  had  under  olwerva- 
tion  the  cure  of  the  alveolar  pyorrhea 
wrought  a  cure  of  the  kidney  trouble.  In 
the  absence  of  positive  data  this  would 
seem  doubtful,  for  reasons  which  will  a|^- 
pear  later. 

The  susceptibility  of  diabetics  to  bac- 
terial infection,  especially  to  pus  infec- 
tions, has  long  been  recognized  and  is 
well  known.  Recently  various  scientific 
studies  of  the  altered  defensive  mechan- 
ism of  diabetics  has  been  made,  so  that 
we  are  in  possession  of  considerable  data 
of  a  practical  character  with  respect  at 
least  to  the  degree  of  increased  suscepti- 
bility which  diabetics  manifest  toward 
pus-producing  organisms  as  compared 
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with  the  resistance  of  the  normal  indi- 
vidual.  In  an  elaborate  research  made 
by  Drs.  John  G.  Da  Costa  and  E.  J.  G. 

Beardsley,  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  Sep- 
tember 1908,  it  is  shown  from  an  aver- 
age of  fifty  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  that 
the  opsonic  index  varied  considerably 
with  respect  to  streptococcus,  to  staphy- 
lococcns,  and  to  tubercle  bacilluB;  the 
three  organisms  employed  in  the  tests. 
The  average  index  of  all  the  cases  for 
each  organism  named  was  as  follows: 
Staphylococcus  0.65,  streptococcus  0.56, 
and  tubercle  baccillus  0.73.  That  is  to 
say,  the  index  was  only  a  little  more 
than  half  normal  for  the  ordinary  pus- 
forming  bacteria,  while  it  was  scarcely 
three-fourths  nonnal  for  tubercle  bacil- 
lus. It  is  regrettable  that  for  our  present 
purposes  the  opsonic  reaction  to  the 
pneumococcus  was  not  also  tested,  that 
organism  being  so  constantly  concerned 
in  invasions  of  the  alveolar  tissues. 

I  have  calkd  att^tion  to  fhe  work  of 
Da  Costa  and  Beardsley  in  order  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  in  diabetes  mellitus 
the  resistance  to  bacterial  invasion  of  the 
pus-producing  variety  is  greatly  reduced 
below  the  normal  standard,  which  fact, 
in  connection  with  the  data  I  have 
brought  forward  to  show  the  prevalence 
of  alveolar  pyorrhea  among  diabetics  and 
the  preval^ce  of  diabetes  mellitus  among 
those  of  arthritic  ^pe  due  to  the  eflfecte 
of  defective  food  habits  and  prolonged 
overfeeding,  is  of  much  significance.  It 
serves  to  indicate  that  the  phenomenon 
of  bacterial  invasion  is  to  a  degree  con- 
ditioned by  the  extent  of  the  internal 
resistance  of  the  tissues  and  body  fluids 
of  the  organism,  and  as  resistance  is 
lowered  by  the  abnormal  nutritional  state 
which  I  have  in  general  terms  expressed 
here  as  arthritiam,  the  invasion  of  dis- 
ease-producing bacteria  is  not  only  more 
likely  to  take  place  in  the  firat  instance, 
but  it  is  likely  to  become  more  grave  and 
extensive  when  it  does  occur. 

AN*  ILLTTSTBATITB  CASE. 

The  following  history  of  a  case  will 
illustrate  my  contention:  On  January 
21,  1909,  Mr.  J.  E.  was  brought  to  my 


office  by  his  dentist.  Dr.  Frederick 
of  Philadelphia,  for  consultatioi 
Sauers*  history  of  tiie  case  Is  her 
in  his  own  words: 

Mr.  J.  E.,  a  man  of  about  thii 
years  of  age,  married,  called  at  n 
Januaiy  7th  with  the  lower  left  em 
lateral  ineiaor  teeth  very  sore.  1 
seemed  to  me  like  an  abaeessed  0( 
the  lateral  being  the  .more  painful 
two.  I  drilled  into  it  with  the  exf 
of  finding  a  dead  pulp,  but  I  found 
and  in  good  condition.  I  then  adv 
patient  to  poultice  the  inside  of  the 
take  a  mustard  foot-bath  and  six  g 
quinin  and  go  to  bed. 

The  folloiring  day  he  called  again, 
pain.    I  found  conditiona  revened, 
tral  being  more  sore  than  the  latnraL 
ing  I  had  drilled  the  wrong  tootti  ] 
into  ihe  emtral,  but  found  the 
healthy  condition.  The  next  day  his  | 
was  called}  he  preMoibed  a  tonic  t 
treated  for  neurale^a,  with  no  rellel 
patient. 

On  January  11th  I  was  called  agi 
found  tiie  patient  in  much  wozm  oi 
the  two  affected  teeth  very  loose,  gui 
len  in  fnmt  and  back.  I  lanced  tl 
inside  and  outside;  found  bat  lit 
This  gave  the  patient  relief  for  a  Bh< 
The  following  day  I  was  called  and 
tient  requested  me  to  extract  the  i 
extracted  the  central  indsor,  hopi 
would  give  him  relief,  but  without  m 
cess.  The  following  day  I  extrac 
lateraL  The  other  teeth  up  to  this  1 
not  seem  to  be  affected.  Two  days  lai 
ever,  I  found  the  two  ri^t  incisors 
ci&ely  the  same  condition  as  the  i 
tracted  had  been.  In  the  meantime 
became  so  severe  at  times  that  his  [ 
resorted  to  the  use  of  hypodermic  ii 
of  morphin.  I  extracted  the  remai 
cisors  without  any  relief.  A  few  di 
I  found  the  rest  of  the  teeth  in  ti 
jaw  affected  exactly  the  same  as  i 
I  had  extracted.  The  lower  part  of 
had  been  swollen  since  the  third  da 
trouble. 

This  completes  the  dental  hie 
the  case  up  to  January  2lBt^  ti 
when  Dr.  Sauers  brought  the  pa 
my  office. 

Upon  examination  of  the  patient 
conaiderable  swelling  of  the  tissues 
the  outer  aspect  of  the  body  of  the  i 
and  that  the  patient  could  open  tii 
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dj  irith  difficulty.  Aitmnd  tiie  entire  alTeolar 
vder  of  the  mandible  the  gum  tissue  was 
nllea  from  an  accumulation  of  pus,  and 
1  of  the  remaining  teeth  were  loose  in 
«ir  sockets.  They  were  all  otherwise 
nod.  Near  the  internal  angle  of  the  jaw 
Aween  the  last  molar  and  the  ramus  there 
IS  a  determination  of  pus,  and  before 
flteoating  the  contents  I  requested  Dr. 
sthaniel  Gildersleeve  of  the  bacteriologloal 
iboratory  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
I  see  the  case  and  come  prepared  to  take 
iltures  of  the  abscess  contents.  This  was 
ne  at  once  with  all  precautions  against 
ntamination  from  the  bacteria  of  the  oral 
mty.  The  abscess  cavity  was  freely 
■cuated  and  afterward  washed  out  with 
tote  antiseptic  washes  and  a  ten  per  cent, 
jyrol  solution  injected  through  the  abscess 
act,  which  extended  from  the  socket  of  the 
teral  incisor  to  the  third  molar. 
An  inquiry  was  made  into  the  general 
Ndth  status  of  the  patirat,  and  I  learned 
om  his  wife  that  for  several  years  he  had 
id  sugar  in  his  urine,  for  which  at  dififerent 
mes  he  had  been  given  treatment.  I  en- 
ttrored  to  get  into  telephonic  communica- 
DD  with  his  physician  but  was  unable  to 
>  Bo;  I,  however,  reached  the  chemist  who 
id  been  making  the  urinary  analyses,  and 
smed  from  him  that  his  examinations  had 
[tended  over  a  period  of  four  or  five  years, 
id  that  they  bad  showed  from  one  to  one 
id  A  half  per  cent,  of  sugar,  some  albumin, 
id  oocaaionally  a  few  easts,  during  that 
mt.  In  view  of  this  unfavorable  history  I 
lasted  that  the  patient  be  placed  at  once 
I  the  hoepital  for  treatment  as  to  his  diabetic 
mdition  and  for  appropriate  care  as  to  his 
esl  difficulty. 

After  some  delay  he  was  admitted  to  the 
iuversity  Hospital  imder  the  care  of  Dr. 
avid  li.  Edsall  as  to  his  general  condition 
id  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cryer  from  the 
nl  surgical  standpoint.  Notwithstanding 
M  skilled  and  constant  care  to  which  he 
u  subjected  the  patient  became  rapidly 
me  and  died  at  9  o'clock  tm.  <m  February 
^  just  thirly-o&e  days  after  the  date  of 
M  initial  alveolar  infeetion. 

The  urine  records  in  this  ease  present 
typical  picture  of  diabetes  mellitus, 
ith  sugar,  acetone,  and  diacetic  acid, 
hiring  the  ten  days  while  the  patient 
M  under  observation  in  the  hospital  the 
■ctnation  5n  the  sugar  content  of  the 
fine  ranged  from  below  1  per  cent,  to  5 
Br  cent.  On  January  27th  and  28th  it 
ma  but  a  trace.  On  February  Ist  it  rose 


to  6  per  cent.,  dropped  the  next  day  to  a 
trace,  then  rose  slowly  to  1  per  cent., 
later  to  3.75  per  cent.,  dropped  to  3.5  per 
cent.  Uie  day  before  death,  and  to  3  per 
cent  on  the  day  of  death. 

Dr.  Cryer  informs  me  that  there  was  a 
marked  fluctuation  in  the  flow  of  pus 
from  the  inflamed  territory  about  the 
mandible  corresponding  synchronously 
with  the  fluctuations  in  the  sugar  content 
of  the  urine. 

Dr.  Gildersieeve's  report  on  the  bac- 
teriological examination  of  the  pus  exu- 
date is  as  follows : 

Character  of  put:  Yellowish,  creamy  con- 
sistence, odor  not  offensive;  contains  some 
small  caseous  masses. 

Mit!ro»eopic  eceamination:  Appearance  of 
pus  as  found  in  acute  suppurative  processes. 
Contains  the  following  organisms :  Strep- 
tococci, pneumocooci,  other  micrococci  ap- 
pearing like  the  pyogenic  cocci,  and  long 
slender  spirochebe.  No  tubercle  bacilli 
could  be  found. 

Cultures  were  made  on  agar  and  blood 
serum  and  the  following  organisms  isolated: 
PneumoGoociu.  Btreptoooccus  pyogenes.  Ba- 
cillus meaentericus  (of  no  significance). 

The  opsonic  index  of  this  patient  was 
not  taken,  for  the  reason  that  the  fact 
that  diabetes  mellitus  causes  a  lowering 
of  the  opsonic  index  is  already  estab- 
lished. 

We  have  here  the  record  of  an  infec- 
tion  by  ordinary  mqnth  bacteria  through 
the  alveolar  tissues  upon  a  ground  in 
which  tiie  internal  resistance  to  invasion 
was  lowered  by  systemic  disease,  viz,  dia- 
betes mellitus,  a  disorder  which  in  our 
present  knowledge  of  its  etiology  must  be 
classified  as  belonging  to  the  malnutri- 
tioual  diseases,  as  this  paper  has  already 
endeavored  to  set  forth.  We  must  con- 
clude that  but  for  the  lowered  resistance 
of  this  case  the  invasion  would  have  been 
but  superficial  or  would  not  have  oc- 
curred at  all.  Had  it  been  but  super- 
ficial and  exhibited  the  clinical  features 
which  it  possessed  when  first  observed  by 
Dr.  Sauers  it  would  have  been  quickly 
diagnosed  as  a  simple  case  of  pyorrhea 
alveolaris.  Aa  it  was,  however,  the  in- 
fection of  the  whole  mandibular  perios- 
teum ensued,  the  pyorrhea  developed  int" 
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A  case  of  necrosis  of  the  jaw,  and  ter- 
minated fatally. 

From  the  mass  of  data  now  at  our 
command  with  respect  to  the  eystemic 
lelationahipfi  of  these  alveolar  infectiona 


it  would  appear  to  be  unsafe,  ai 

tainly  unwise,  to  continue  to  ig 
and  to  regard  alveolar  pyorrh 
as  a  local  disorder  ameuable 
local  treatment. 


THE  RATZONAXi  USB  OF  THK  CAST  GOI^B  INJjA.^ 


Br  RODUQIIBS  OTVOUmfiDI.  mOM^  KXJl^  Vaw  T«rk,  V.  T. 


(RMd  before  tha  New  Toik  Odonttdogioal  Socie^.  Febniaiy  1^  1009.) 


AT  the  last  meeting  of  this  society 
we  had  the  honor  of  listening  to 
a  paper  from  the  distingaished 
writer.  Dr.  C.  N.  Johnson,  in  which  he 
made  a  plea  for  "Bationaluon  in  Dental 
Practice.^'  The  discnssi^m  drifted  some- 
what away  from  liie  theme,  and  largely 
took  the  form  of  a  defense  of  the  gold 
foil  filling  and  a  warning  against  the  too 
free  use  of  the  cast  gold  inlay.  The 
present  paper  was  inspired  hy  that  dis- 
cnssion,  for  surely  the  time  has  arrived 
for  U8  to  discnaa  dispassionately  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "the  ratitmal  use 
of  the  cast  gold  inlay."  The  fact  that 
the  gold  foil  filling  has  served  us  so  long 
and  so  well  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
deprive  our  patients  of  a  better  material 
and  a  better  methc^l,  if  there  be  one. 
Conversely,  the  fact  that  the  cast  gold 
inlay  will  certainly  preserve  many  teeth 
where  the  gold  foil  filling  would  as  oei^ 
tainly  fail  is  no  argument  that  gold  foil 
and  OUT  plugging  instruments  should  be 
relegated  to  the  dark  closet  in  the  labo- 
ratory. 

What,  then,  shall  be  considered  a 
rational  use  of  the  gold  inlay?  An  epi- 
grammatic reply  is  easily  formulated. 
•^Wherever  a  cast  gold  inlay  will  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  a  filling  better  than 
any  other,  the  cast  gold  inlay  should  be 
used."  To  arrive  at  a  final  and  definite 
rule  for  the  selection  or  rejection  of  the 
gold  inlay  is,  however,  less  simple. 

Let  ns  f  or  a  moment  consider  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  a  tooth  at  all,  for  upon 


this  premise  must  we  eventual!; 
our  argument.  Probably  the  fii 
ever  inserted  were  placed  in  tee 
to  fill  up  the  holes.  Unto  thi 
"filling  of  the  hole^  remains 
the  prerequisites,  but  with  the 
of  dentid  science  the  filling  oi 
has  come  to  mean  the  absolute  r 
of  the  form  of  the  tooth,  for 
learned  that  by  such  complete 
of  contours  we  not  alone  render 
fit  to  resume  its  normal  fund 
we  likewise  minimize  the  danj 
currence  of  decay  in  the  tooth  i 
what  is  more  important,  the 
ment  of  caries  in  its  still  i 
neighbor.  Anything  short  of 
restoration  to  a  proportionate  e 
sens  the  usefulness  of  the  or 
endangers  its  neighbor  by  inv 
paction  of  food. 

Pausing  here  for  a  moment 
that  the  cast  gold  inlay  stan< 
very  head  of  the  list  as  a  fil 
which  perfect  contour  restorat 
be  made.  I  am  ready  to  admi 
have  operators  who  can,  with 
perfectly  restore  tooth-contonra 
skill  required,  the  time  needed, 
fulness  of  thorough  polishing, 
with  the  tax  upon  the  enduran 
patients,  are  all  potent  factoi 
combined  have  made  any  resto 
more  than  one-quarter  of  a  mo] 
and  unpopular  operation.  Bei 
in  molars  of  one-half,  two-th 
even  tiie  whole  of  a  crown  hav 
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amum  and  popular  with  the  cast 
raoess.  Thua  firan  this  point  of 
may  erect  one  dogma,  which  can- 
refuted:  "Just  in  proportion  to 

of  the  restoration  required  is  the 
^d  inlay  indicated."  In  connec- 
h  this,  however,  the  demands  of 
»  restrict  tiie  application  of  the 
nle  to  the  bicuspid  and  molar 

o&l  importance  to  the  restoration 
th  is  its  preservation.  One  essen- 
aand  for  preservation  is  perma- 
Permanence  may  be  considered 

Tee  aspects: 

.  durability  of  the  material  itself, 
quirement  is  better  met  by  the 
(tal  filling  than  by  any  other, 
few  of  our  most  skilled  operators 
cceeded  with  admixtures  of  gold 
tinnm  foils,  whereas  it  is  just  as 
make  a  casting  of  an  alloyed  gold 
with  pure  gold.  Thus  the  cast 
lay  be  made  of  any  alloy  which 
rator  may  select,  in  order  to  meet 
uxements  of  maaticatoiT  eteess. 
idly,  permanoice  ccaud^red  from 
hanical  standpoint — retention  in 
ty.  In  last  month's  discussion  a 
li^ed  confrkrB  mentioned  that  he 
1  a  handsome  gold  inlay  that  had 
leezed  out,''  and  that  he  had  seen 
iautiful  gold  foil  restorationB  that 
tot  to  l»  sneezed  at."  To  that 
an  I  wish  to  say  tiiat  I  doubt  if 
ly  which  was  "sneezed  out"  was 
J  a  man  capable  of  making  foil 
ions  which  are  "not  to  be  sneezed 
rould  say,  on  the  contrary,  tiiat  the 
who  inserted  the  inlay  which  was 
b  by  a  nasal  paroxysm  probably 
asort  foil  fillings  which  would  be 
int  than  in.  There  is,  however, 
•ortant  factor  to  be  consideied 
rhere  may  be  many  good  foil  fill- 
rators  who  will  fail  at  first  with 
I  inlay,  because  of  a  lac^  of  the 
Ige  of  the  proper  cavity  prepara- 
»68ary  for  thdr  retention.  It  is 
purpose  tonight  to  take  up  the 
of  cavity  preparation,  as  that 
sad  me  away  from  my  real  theme, 
lay,  however,  that  there  is  no  cav- 
hu^  a  foil  filling  may  be  retained 


in  which  a  gold  inlay  cannot  be  retained 
with  equal  permanence,  and,  moreover, 
I  may  add  that  just  in  proportion  as 
cement  is  relied  upon  to  retam  cast  in- 
lays, will  such  inlays  be  liable  to  be 
"sneezed  out."  The  cavity  for  an  inlay 
should  be  prepared  with  due  regard  for 
the  mechanics  of  retention,  and  tiie 
cement  should  be  used  merely  to  seal  the 
joint. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  aspect  of 

permanence,  resistance  to  recurrence  of 
decay,  and  here  I  must  ally  myself  with 
those  who  believe  that  the  cemented  fill- 
ing is  the  best  tooth-preserver.  But  I 
would  add  that  an  old  axiom  in  mechan- 
ics, ''The  less  cement,  the  better  the 
joint,"  is  not  only  applicable  in  gdd  in- 
lay work  from  the  purely  mechanical 
side,  but  it  is  of  even  greater  importance 
from  a  therapeutic  point  of  view.  It  is 
manifest  that  even  though  our  inlav  is 
not  in  one  sense  retained  by  the  cement, 
nevertheless  it  would  not  be  retained  at 
all  without  the  cement.  Consequently  it 
is  of  prime  importance  that  the  cement 
shall  not  disintegrate.  If  we  study  the 
disintegration  of  cement,  in  whatever  way 
it  may  occur — and  I  believe  that  it  may 
be  brought  about  in  more  than  one  way — 
this  at  least  I  think  is  beyond  dispute, 
that  cement  thoroughly  protected  from 
the  fluids  of  the  mouth  will  remain  intact 
and  unpolluted  indefinitely  within  a 
tootib-carvity.  I  have  seen  cement  which 
had  been  thiu  imprisoned  for  ten  or  more 
years,  which  was  so  hard  as  to  almost 
resist  steel-cutting  iMtruments.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  the  disintegration  of 
the  cement  will  be  dependent  entirely 
upon  the  area  of  its  exposed  surface. 
T^is  brings  up  a  question  of  tremendous 
importance. 

I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  the  closer 
the  adaptation  of  a  filling  to  its  cavity 
walls — the  cavity  preparation  supposed 
to  be  an  ideal  one — the  more  certainly 
will  recurrence  of  decay  be  inhibited. 
Secondly,  I  believe  that  tiie  most  skilful 
gold  foil  operator  in  the  world  cannot 
adapt  a  gold  foil  filling  as  closely  to  the 
walls  of  the  ideal  cavity  as  even  a  moder- 
ately skilled  Inlay  worker  can  fit  his  ce- 
mented inlay  to  an  equally  well  prepared 
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cavity.  Thirdly,  I  belicTe,  for  the  abore 
reasons,  that  the  cemented  gold  inlay  will 
preserve  a  tooth  better  than  a  gold  foU 
filling. 

I  do  not,  however,  have  the  same  faith 
in  the  preservative  quality  of  the  ce- 
mented porcelain,  though  I  do  not  at  all 
mean  to  decry  the  porcelain  inlay,  to 
which  I  allude  tonight  only  for  one  rea- 
son. The  use  of  the  porcelain  inlay  un- 
doubtedly, and  almost  unsus^tedly,  has 
lowered  the  standard  of  letjuirementg  for 
a  gold  inlay.  The  porcelam  inlay  being 
made  within  a  metallic  matrix,  which  is 
removed  before  the  setting  of  the  inlay, 
places  it  in  a  class  entirely  apart  from 
the  gold  inlay.  Yet  the  fact  that  the 
porcelain  inlay  is  supposed  to  be  satis- 
factory has  blunted  the  vision  of  many 
to  the  defects  of  many  gold  inlays  tiiat 
have  been  and  I  fear  still  will  be  used. 

To  make  myself  clearer,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  porcelain  inlay,  made  within 
a  matrix  which  is  removed,  necessarily 
ia  that  much  short  of  an  absolutely  accu- 
rate fit — short  of  such  absolute  fit  as  can 
and  should  be  obtained  by  casting  gold. 
But  men  haro  come  to  look  upon  the 
porcelain  inlay  as  fitting  well  enough,  and 
consequently,  when  they  make  a  gold  in- 
lay which  fits  as  well,  or  let  me  say  as 
badly,  as  do  their  porcelain  inlays,  they 
draw  the  deduction  that  it  also  is  good 
enough.  But  it  is  not.  The  majority  of 
porc^ain  inlays  are  used  in  places  where 
they  are  not  subjected  to  much  stress. 
Where  they  are  subjected  to  stress,  as 
for  example  comer  contours  in  incisors, 
we  find  the  problem  of  retention  just 
that  much  more  difficult.  A  similar  inci- 
sor restoration  could  be  made  with 
cast  gold  with  much  greater  certainty 
of  attainable  permanence,  the  reason  be- 
ing that  the  cast  gold  iiday  may  and 
should  have  a  closer  adaptation  than  is 
possible  with  porcelain.  With  porcelain 
we  rely  more  upon  the  cement  for  reten- 
tion than  we  should  with  the  cast  gold 
inlay.  This  leads  us  to  use  our  cement 
mixed  more  thickly  for  porcelain  than  it 
should  be  used  for  the  gold  inlay. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  tooth  from  recurrence  of  de- 
cay will  depend  upon  the  presence  of  the 


cement,  and  that  the  less  oen 
is  in  the  Joint  the  better.  To  < 
minimum  of  cement,  our  inlay 
as  accurately  as  possible,  and  t) 
should  be  as  thin  as  is  compai 
setting.  The  metallic  inlay 
three  important  characteristics  ^ 
tinguish  it  from  the  poroele 
First,  absolute  adaptation  to  tl 
second,  possibility  of  using  tl: 
thinner,  which  means  less  cemi 
joint;  third,  strength  in  the  i 
especially  along  the  margin,  n 
permit  of  great  stress  durinj 
thus  forcing  out  all  cement  n 
for  sealing  the  joint.  To  thii 
added  the  possibility  of  bum 
dragging  the  edges,  so  that  in  u 
ations  the  cement  may  be  compl 
tected  from  the  oral  fluids. 

The  inaccurate  yet  apparei 
factory  fit  of  the  porcelain  inli 
my  opinion,  much  to  do  with 
tion  of  cheap  and  really  inadet 
chines  for  making  cast  inlay 
men  have  said  to  me,  'TVith  mi 
I  can  make  inlays  that  fit  j 
But  specimens  shown  in  eviden 
statement  have  proved  tiiat  the 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  w 
fectly**  was  quite  different  fron 
interpretation  of  that  word.  ^ 
machines,  and  with  the  inaccur 
of  work  so  prevalent,  it  is  aim]: 
sible  to  make  a  "perfectly"  fit1 
for  a  cavity  wit^  three  walls  r 
especifjly  if  they  be  properiy 

I  have  just  used  the  phrase  "i 
modes  of  work."  Let  me  exp 
I  mean.  A  cast  gold  inlay  can 
which  will  fit  the  cavity  for  w 
intended  with  absolute  accui 
order  to  accomplish  ihis  in 
stance,  and  with  equal  certaii 
cases,  many  things  are  require 
a  known  quality  of  gold,  eithe 
with  a  definite  proportion  of  al 
man  who  melts  up  any  old  sen 
lays  need  never  hope  for  resul 
first  rank.  Second,  a  reliabl 
machine,  one  so  reliable  thai 
may  always  be  traced  to  some  ci 
than  the  machine  itseU.  Many 
ures  have  been  charged  to  the 
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1  reality  it  was  the  man  operating 
ichine  who  has  been  at  fault, 
a  perfect  investment.  By  this  I 
Q  investment  that  neither  expands, 
J  nor  cracks.  Bnt  even  with  such 
(stment,  a  definite  quantity  of  in- 
it  material  should  always  be 
with  a  definite  quantity  of  water, 
rred  for  a  definite  number  of  sec- 
It  should  be  allowed  to  set  a  defi- 
ne, and  should  be  heated  up  with 
the  same  heat  for  exactly  the  same 
of  time  on  all  occasions.  This  is 
mean  by  accurate  methods,  and 
,  methods  gold  inlays  may  be  made 
will  require  a  minimum  of  ce- 
and  will  yield  the  maximum  re- 
a  permanence  viewed  from  all 
>f  the  aspects  enumerated,  viz, 
ity,  retention,  and  preservation  of 
th  from  future  caries, 
r  your  attention  now  to  another 
3f  this  great  iolay  question.  Fos- 
gg  once  announced  that  "In  pro- 
as a  tooth  needs  saving,  gold  is 
rst  material  with  which  to  make 
tempt."  In  an  extreme  sense, 
I  course  is  true,  because  the 
the  cavity  the  more  difficult  pro- 
ately  is  it  to  make  a  perfect 
[til  filling,  and  it  was  of  the 
ing  that  Dr.  Flagg  wrote.  This, 
r,  is  true  of  the  gold  inlay  to 
h  more  limited  extent.  While 
be  true  that  it  is  more  difficult 
e  a  large  gold  inlay  and  have  all 
B  perfect  than  it  is  to  make  a 
alay,  the  perfect  gold  inlay  never- 
can  be  made  in  cavities  so  large 
located  that  the  gold  foil  filling 
be  an  impOBsibili^.  Such  teeth 
kved  or  said  to  be  saved  by  Flagg 
astics.  I  shall  not  go  deeply  ixito 
«ti(m  of  amalgam,  but  I  do  wish 
that  amalgam  has  not  accom- 
half  of  the  miracles  that  its  advo- 
ive  claimed  for  it.  Amalgam  has 
true  friend  to  the  competent,  con- 
tus  dentist,  but — I  say  it  with  sor- 
malgam  has  been  the  best  friend 
ancompetent  and  the  charlatan, 
ne  that  in  skilled  hands  amalgam 
red  many  wrecks  of  teeth  which 
jond  the  saving  grace  of  gold  foil 


But  it  will  do  so  no  more,  because  the 
men  who  have  had  the  skill,  the  patience, 
and  the  perseversnce  to  make  large  res- 
torations with  amalgam  and  to  make 
them  perfect  as  to  margin,  perfect  as  to 
contour,  and  perfect  as  to  finish,  will  find 
in  the  cast  gold  inlay  an  easier,  a  surer, 
and  a  better  road  to  a  more  permanent 
result.  Consequently,  I  would  alter  Dr. 
Flagg's  maxim  and  say  that  "In  propor- 
tion as  a  tooth  needs  saving,  the  gold 
inlay  must  be  our  best  reliance." 

Teeth  which  need  "saving"  within  the 
limitations  of  Dr.  Flagg's  use  of  the  term 
are  teeth  which  are  in  danger  of  loss. 
This  may  be  tersely  put  as  "twth  afflicted 
with  deep-seated  caries."  Deep-seated 
cari^  brings  us  to  another  and  most 
important  problem — the  true  limits  of 
the  caries.  I  believe  that  the  dental  pro- 
fession is  rapidly  passing  away  from  the 
mere  mechanical  filling  of  teeth,  and  is 
progressing  toward  the  purely  therapeu- 
tic treatment  of  teeth  with  the  aid  of 
filling  materials.  We  are  no  longer 
"too&  carpenters,^'  but  arow  ourselves 
to  be  "tooth  doctors."  To  deserve  this 
title  «6  must  comprehend  what  tooth- 
disease  is. 

I  shall  not  go  deeply  into  the  causation 
of  caries,  but  I  desire  to  touch  on  one 
phase  of  it,  because  it  has  to  do  with 
the  rational  use  of  the  inlay. 

Black  in  his  latest  work  on  "Operative 
Dentistry"  says:  "Caries  in  its  simplest 
expresBi(m  consists  in  a  chemical  dissolu- 
tion of  the  calcium  salts  of  the  tooth  by 
lactic  acid,  followed  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  organic  matrix,  or  gelatinous 
body,  which  in  dentin  is  left  after  the 
solution  of  the  calcium  salts."  Later  on 
he  says:  "The  solution  of  the  calcium 
salts  is  always  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  ma- 
trix, leaving  a  zone  of  softened  material 
between." 

Caries  is  caused  by  a  growth  of  micro- 
organisms,  primarily  on  the  surface  of 
the  enamel,  and  the  production  of  lactic 
acid  during  that  growth.  The  enamel 
is  not  permeable  micro-organisms,  but 
the  enamel  rods  are  held  together  by  a 
cementing  substance  which  is  more  easily 
dissolved  iJian  the  enamel  rods  them- 
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selves;  but  before  the  rods  fall  apart, 
thus  forming  a  true  carity,  the  afFected 
enamel  appears  to  be  of  a  white  chall^ 
consistence.  This  whitish,  partly  de- 
cayed enamel  ia  often  not  readily  disoem- 
ible  if  the  tooth  k  wet.  Therefore  I 
depart  entirely  from  -^oae  who  claim  that 
one  advantage  of  the  gold  inlay  is  that 
the  rubber  dam  may  be  dispensed  with. 
The  dam  must  be  used  where  it  is  at  all 
possible,  and  the  cavity  must  be  prepared 
with  the  tooth  kept  dry.  It  is  only  by 
this  means  <that  the  znargins  may  be  laid 
witiiin  on  area  of  unaffected  CTamel.  I 
cannot  lay  too  much  stress  upon  this. 
Much  recurrence  of  caries  has  been 
attributed  to  faulty  fillings,  and  will 
hereafter  be  attributed  to  faulty  inlay 
work,  which  really  should  be  chargeable 
to  faulty  or  careless  cavity  preparation. 

The  enamel  having  be^  fully  pene- 
trated and  a  true  cavity  having  been  cre- 
ated, the  ingress  of  micro-organisms  is 
permitted,  and  caries  of  the  dentin  en- 
sues, «s  described  in  the  passages  quoted 
from  Black.  It  only  remains  to  be  said 
that  the  micro-organisms  actually  enter 
the  dratin  and  are  consequently  jnesent 
in  the  decaying  mass.  This  brings  me 
to  the  subject  which  I  wish  to  discuss 
with  you. 

All  the  authorities  practically  agree 
that  the  action  of  the  solvent  acid  is 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  real  decom- 
position of  the  organic  matrix  of  the 
dentin.  Of  course  when  the  final  de- 
composition does  occur,  the  cavity  c<m- 
tains  the  thoroughly  disorganized  debris 
which  are  the  result  of  complete  caries. 
But  we  have  also  all  seen  the  matrix  to 
be  so  resistant  that  it  retains  its  form, 
though  it  be  thoroughly  softened,  so  that 
we  may  peel  it  away  in  what  is  commonly 
called  'leathery*'  masses.  Here  this 
question  arisra :  Let  us  suppose  ^t  we 
nave  removed  all  of  the  carious  material 
that  is  removable  with  hand  instrument, 
what  of  the  dentin  beyond?  Shall  we 
call  it  normal  ?  Hardly,  because  in  that 
event  there  would  be  a  definite  line  of 
demarkation  between  the  healthy  and 
the  diseased  dentin.  If  the  dentin 
which  remains  is  not  at»olutely  normal, 
the  question  arisa,  Is  it  to  be  considered 


as  **infected,*'  or  merely  "affecte 
what  shall  be  the  treatnmt  ?  I  h 
sented  the  question  to  several  ant 
and  will  give  you  their  replies. 
Dr.  Black  writes  as  follows: 

Am  nearfy  as  I  can  understand  i 
write,  you  want  to  know  what  I  w 
in  a  cavity  that  must  be  sealed  ft 
or  more  before  inserting  a  gold  inl 
the  preparation  of  the  cavity. 

I  may  say  that  I  should  use  e 
to  moisten  the  walls  of  the  cavity  ax 
fill  it  finnly  and  solidly  with  gutt 
There  is  an  affected  area  deeper  in 
tin  beyond  the  extension  of  cariei 
are  no  micro-organisms  in  this  are 
is  not  an  infected  area.  If  you' ' 
over  the  photographs  in  the  flrst  v 
my  recent  work  on  "Operative  I> 
in  the  section  derotad  to  the  explai 
cuies,  you  will  And  that  what  I  hs 
the  "hyaline  area  of  Ttonm"  often 
to  the  pulp  of  the  tooth  when  o 
made  vety  little  advancement  in  th 
This  of  course  is  an  affected  arei 
not  an  infected  area.  Indeed,  we 
move  practically  every  micro-o^ani 
a  carious  cavity  with  excavating  ini 
without  cutting  away  any  Ussne  not 
aned.  The  affected  area  which 
as  having  extended  ao  far  beyond 
or  to  the  pulp^  is  not  a  softened 
should  not  nae  any  medleament  wh 
such  a  cavity  for  the  purpose  of  die 
deeming  it  entirely  nnnecessaiy,  but 
dislike  very  much  to  fully  prepare 
for  an  Inlsy,  and  watt  one  or  two 
fore  placing  a  gcAA  inlay.  The  wal 
cavity  would  not  be  in  the  beat  < 
The  inlay  should  be  put  in  before  tt 
leaves  the  chair. 

As  there  may  appear  to  be 
gence  of  opinion  between  Dr.  B] 
the  other  gentlemen  whom  I  sha 
I  wish  to  say  that  this  is  posaibl; 
my  having  expressed  myself  poor 
letter  of  inquiry.  Dr.  Black  is  e 
speaking  of  the  most  tiioron^ 
of  decay,  and  in  doing  fhisne 
that  all  micro-organisms  are  i 
He  then  refers  to  his  wonderfo 
graphs  of  '^hyaline  areas,'*  whici 
graphs  were  once  beautifully  s' 
this  room,  and  are  familiar  to  al 
He  calls  this  an  "affeoted  aiea," 
it  needs  no  treatment  by  me 
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onent  that  an  inlay  should  be  in- 
1  the  day  on  which  the  cavity  ia 
[  wonld  interdict  the  utilization 
lay  principle  in  dentistry.  Eren 
rant  that  the  complete  removal 
ifected  dentin  wonld  leave  ns  a 
surface  which,  thongh  being 
I,"  wonld  not  require  treatment, 
ay  of  ns  can  be  reasonably  sure 
io  accomplish  this  in  every  case? 
1  almost  require  microscopic  ex- 
tn  to  be  sure.  Therefore,  in 
Dr.  Black's  advice  to  insert  the 
the  same  day,  I  shall  maintain 
of  the  prime  advanta^  of  the 
1  inlay  mettiod  is  tha^  at  least 
bur  hours  usually  elapse  between 
ty  preparaition  and  tibe  setting  of 
f,  and  I  recommend  tiiat  advan- 
aken  of  this  period  for  treatment 
lentin. 

ollowing  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  I. 
mell: 

ig  to  your  letter  of  January  28th 

yon  ask  for  my  opinion  regarding 
ion  of  cavities  before  inserting  gold 

have  the  following  reply  to  offer, 
is  little  doubt  that  micro-organisms 

the  dentin  beyond  the  point  of  ao- 
Llcifleation  of  the  tisane.  This  area 
d  and  therefore  necessarily  affected. 
,  however,  if  all  the  oMi&Iy  affected 

removed,  followed  by  thorough  de- 
1,  and  this  in  turn  followed  her- 

perfect  filling,  that  there  is  little 
>r  recurrence  of  decay. 

the  best  agent  for  sealing  in  the 
'.  this  is  deemed  desirable,  I  would 
''dronaphthol,  as  it  is  non-irritating 
toxic,  sealing  this  in  with  melted 
ng  careful,  of  <»urse,  to  Imp  the 
•olntely  diy. 

following  statement  conies  from 

i*.  Buckley: 

etter  at  hand.  In  reply,  I  will  say 
■e  is  room  for  debate  as  to  whether 

beyond  that  which  is  mechanically 

in  a  carious  cavity  is  infected  or 
tiasne.   I  should  oonsider  it  infected 

long  as  the  by-products  of  bacteria 
int,  even  thouj^  the  germs  were  not 
Eind  whether  or  not  ^e  bacteria  are 
n  this  zone  constitutes  the  debatable 

However,  the  demand  for  sterili- 
mains  the  same,  as  thorough  sterili- 


zation includes  the  destrueUon  of  by-product* 
as  well  as  simpfy  kUIing  the  germ. 

In  reply  to  your  query  as  to  what  remedy 
I  consider  beat  for  this  purpose,  I  will  say 
that  thymol  hM  a  peculiarly  favorable  action 
when  sealed  In  contact  with  infected  dentin. 
I  lilM  a  remedy,  tiien,  which  contains  enough 
thymol  to  produce  the  desired  result  and  no 
other  ctmstituent  that  would  be  liable  to  irri- 
tate the  pulp.  For  some  years  past  I  have 
been  using  what  I  oaU  modified  phenol,  a 
formula  for  which  follows  t 

9— Menthol.  3j 

Thymol,  3ij 

Phenol  (95  per  cent.),  fZlij.  M. 
Sig. — ^Use  where  indicated. 

ThU  remedy  is  an  anodyne,  and  the  thymol 
which  it  contains  will  permeate  the  dentin 
and  sterilize  the  tissue.  If  the  eavity  is 
large,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  insert  a 
cement  base  before  the  impression  is  taken, 
the  sterilization  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
done  before  placing  the  cement  base.  This 
might  defeat  the  objeet  yon  have  in  mind 
in  your  paper. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Kirk  writes  as  follows : 

Most  people  in  discussing  the  question  of 
caries  overlook  the  double  nature  of  the  pro- 
cess.  It  takes  many  years  of  hard  hammering 
to  get  an  idea  fully  ^veloped  in  men's  minds, 
and  what  the  profeseion  knows  today  about 
the  etiology  of  dental  caries  is  about  one- 
half  of  the  problem.  That  is  to  say,  th^ 
know  that  the  first  stages  of  decay  are  pro- 
duced by  a  ferment  action  of  a  certain  type  of 
bacteria  known  as  B.  acidi  lactiei  upon  car- 
bohydrate food,  whereby  lactic  acid  is  pro- 
duced which  decalcifies  the  tooth-structure, 
but  the  decalcification  is  only  the  first  chap- 
ter in  the  process.  The  decalcification  being 
comideted  there  is  exposed  the  organic  matrix 
of  the  dentin,  which  is  a  nitrogenized  l>ody 
or  compound,  and  this  undergoes  decomposi- 
tion by  a  totally  different  class  of  germs, 
namely,  the  putrefactive  organisms,  those 
which  have  the  property  of  liquefying  and 
digesting  gelatinous  substances.  Very  well. 
With  these  two  processes  in  mind,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  have  a  decalcified  dentin  which  is 
not  wholly  dead.  That  is  to  say,  it  may  con- 
tain to  a  considerable  portion  of  its  depth, 
looking  from  the  pulp  outwardly,  living  den- 
tinal flbrilla,  and  such  dentin  may  be  decal- 
cified, or  to  use  your  word,  "affected,"  and 
in  that  stage  be  not  wholly  penetrated  by 
micro-organisms.  Miller  himself  has  shown, 
I  think,  that  the  acid  responsible  for  deeal- 
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ciflcation  exerta  its  influeoM  in  adwioe  of 
the  physical  entrance  of  the  baetoriiun.  Toa 
have  observed  this  condition  olinioalfy  when 
you  have  attempted  to  remove  a  stratum  of 
Bo-called  leathery  decay  from  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  cavity  and  found  the  underlying  strata 
of  this  leathery  or  homy  mass  highly  sensi- 
tive to  touch  with  an  excavator. 

For  the  forcing  reason  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  zone  of  decalcified  or 
partly  decalcified  dentin  in  certain  classes 
of  decay  which  has  not  yet  been  penetrated 
by  bacteria,  or  certainly  at  least  by  those 
bacteria  which  are  concerned  in  the  liqnefac- 
tion  of  the  dentin  matrix. 

Now,  from  the  practical  standpoint,  I 
should  say  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  using 
either  a  germicide  or  an  antacid,  but  rather 
of  using  an  alkaline  germicide,  of  which  there 
are  many.  Lysol,  for  example,  and  its  kin- 
dred preparations,  or  sodium  dioxid.  In 
short,  I  would  hit  that  kind  of  a  target  with 
a  double-barreled  gun,  one  which  would  reach 
the  acid  and  the  microbe  with  equal  effi- 
ciency. 

Let  US  apply  these  facts  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  deep-seated  caries.  I  allude  to 
those  cavities  in  which  we  were  taught  to 
operate  gently  and  to  proceed  cautiously, 
for  fear  that  we  might  "expose  the  pulp." 
Something  was  said  last  montii  about  the 
too  prevalent  destmctiou  of  living  pulps, 
and  in  the  same  discussion  I  braioaned 
the  fact  that  too  often  pulps  are  left  in 
which  were  better  removed.  Carrying 
in  your  mind  a  picture  of  the  conically- 
shaped  hyaline  (affected)  areas  pictured 
by  Black  as  reaching  to  the  pulp  even 
when  the  true  caries  itself  may  have  pro- 
gressed but  half  the  distance  from  the 
surface  to  the  pulp-chamber,  and  bearing 
in  mind  the  decalcification  and  penetra- 
tion of  the  dentin  by  micro-organisms, 
which  is  in  advance  of  the  totally  carious 
dentin,  I  ask  you  to  imagine  what  the 
microscope  would  show  you  within  that 
dentin,  which  you  leave  because  its  re- 
moval would  erpoee  a  pulp.  Here,  cer> 
tainly,we  are  dealing  with  a  dentin  which 
is  not  only  affected  but  infected.  Such, 
cavities  in  the  past  have  been  often 
swabbed  with  an  dleged  sterilizing  agent, 
covered  with  a  so-called  cap,  and  then 
filled  with  a  foil  filling,  beautifully  exe- 
cuted. This  is  the  work  of  the  tooth 
carpenter  rather  than  of  the  tooth  doc- 


tor. Later  on  the  patient  compla 
"heat  and  cold  hurt."  The  dei 
clares  that  *1t  will  stop  hurtii 
little  time,"  In  a  little  time, 
it  does  stop  hurting  and  the  pi 
contented,  whereas  he  should  I 
discontented,  since  probably  the 
of  pain  is  due  to  the  deatii  of  tl 
Still  later,  when  trouble  comes, 
dentist  removes  his  beautiful  g 
filling  from  that  terribly  sore  b 
tells  the  patient,  "I  did  the  best 
to  save  the  pulp,  but  it  died  of 
shock." 

At  the  last  meeting  I  dedared  1 
has  often  been  said,  and  that 
did  not  deny  the  possibility  of  ( 
the  pulp  from  thermal  shocks  n 
less  no  one  had  positively  pr> 
Since  then  I  have  read  a  chaptei 
subject  by  Dr.  Black,  which  mc 
ever  convinces  me  of  the  possil 
pulp  death  from  irritation  cai 
thermal  shock,  but  I  am  quite 
now  as  I  was  at  the  last  meeting 
majority  of  pulps  which  have  die 
fillings  have  not  been  killed  by 
shock,  but  have  died  from  diseas- 
by  infection.  Such  pulps  are  e: 
ready  infected  when  the  dentisti 
an  ^ort  to  save  them,"  or  they 
infected  from  the  partly  decalci 
infected  dentin  which  the  so-call 
servative"  dentists  leave  in  the 
especially  when  no  adequate  t 
made  to  sterilize  the  infected  la; 

Speaking  of  the  micro-organi 
gaged  in  the  production  of  caiie 
says :  "The  fungus  is  facultative 
bic,  growing  ordinarily  in  the  pn 
oxygen,  but  having  the  faculty  < 
ing  quite  well  without  oxygen.  '. 
well  in  culture  media  when  all  o 
rmoved,  and  therefore  grows  qi 
when  shut  up  in  a  deep  cavity." 

I  do  not  know  whether  tha<l 
gnished  author  means  that  th«i 
isms  would  thrive  for  a  long  ti 
cavity  hermetically  sealed  wi^  a 
made  gold  inlay,  but  it  is  mc 
probable  that  they  might  pene 
the  pulp  before  being  destroyec 
mere  presence  of  the  filling  mas 

The  .obvious  deduction  is,  fi] 
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ly  all  decalcified  dentin  should  be 
prior  to  filling,  even  though  by 
the  pulp  be  uncovered.  Let  me 
inderstood  as  advocating  the  re- 
l  all  pulps  prior  to  filling  teeth. 
^  wish  to  show  that  the  conser- 
ii  the  past  have  been  conserva- 
le  wrong  direction,  and  that  they 
fed  or  tried  to  save  too  many 
lich  might  better  have  been  re- 
ander  aseptic  precaution  than 
en  putrescence  had  supervened, 
theless  we  shall  still  meet  doubt- 
i  in  which  it  will  be  decided  to 
chance/'  and  leave  the  pulp  in. 
one  of  the  most  important  eraer- 
vhich  can  possibly  arise,  the  cast 
iiy  is  pre-eminent,  for  it  is  the 
ans  by  which  we  may  insert  a 
resistant  yet  hollow  filling.  In 
es  I  recommend  making  the  wax 
)r  the  inlay  of  the  full  depth  of 
ty,  and  then  forming  a  hollow 
the  pulpal  side.  This  may  be 
iveniently  done  with  the  ingeni- 
je  made  for  that  purpose  by  Dr. 
mt  those  who  have  no  fountain 
siphon  may  use  carving  tools,  or 
3ur  in  the  engine,  the  wax  model 
Id  under  a  stream  of  cold  water 
vater  cooler  during  the  carving, 
ting  such  hollow  gold  inlays  I 
has  been  the  common  custom  to 
e  cement  to  enter  the  hollow  or 
lis  I  think  is  a  mistake.  In  my 
ce  cement  setting  in  an  inclosed 
;  this  character  becomes  more 
iinarily  hard,  and  it  would  be 
s  difficult  to  drill  through  such 
f  cement  as  to  drill  through  the 
If.  The  hollow  in  the  wax  inlay 
e  so  carved  that  when  the  wax 
ip  to  the  window  a  ray  of  light 
}  through.  This  will  assure  us 
y  thin  spot  in  the  gold,  which 
)e  at  that  point  in  _  the  filling 
ill  be  closest  to  the  pulp.  The 
r  box  should  be  made  as  large  as 
tent  with  retention.  Just  prior 
tting,  this  hollow  should  be  filled 
ta-percha.  It  will  be  argued  by 
it  the  gutta-percha  might  swell 
3  cause  irritation  to  the  pulp, 
fear  this,  because  I  do  not  know 
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how  moisture  can  reach  gutta-percha  so 
well  protected  by  gold  on  all  sides  but 
one,  and  by  a  stratum  of  cement  at  that 
point  nearest  to  the  tooth  itself.  If,  how- 
ever, anyone  should  have  some  fear  of 
this  sort,  the  hollow  may  be  filled  with 
temporary  stopping,  wax,  paraffin,  or 
some  other  similar  substance.  Two  ob- 
jects are  to  be  observed :  First,  the  hol- 
low being  large,  and  filled  with  a  soft 
material,  and  a  thin  spot  being  present 
in  the  gold,  in  case  of  need  the  pulp  may 
be  entered  with  scarcely  any  pressure. 
Secondly,  the  mass  of  gutta-percha  will 
materially  aid  in  preventing  thermal 
shock.  Thus,  in  that  most  important  of 
all  cases  needing  filling,  viz,  deep  caries 
where  the  pulp  nevertheless  may  be  con- 
served, the  cast  gold  inlay  becomes  the 
very  best  therapeutic  agent,  since  it  af- 
fords opportunity  for  sterilization  of  the 
dentin  in  advance,  protection  of  the  pulp 
from  thermal  shock,  and  comparatively 
easy  entrance  to  the  pulp-chamber  in 
case  of  need. 

There  is  another  class  of  cavities  in 
which  the  hollow  inlay,  filled  with  gutta- 
percha is  equally  useful.  I  allude  to 
teeth  in  which  putrescent  pulp-canals 
have  been  treated.  In  such  teeth  of 
course,  theoretically,  we  cure  the  disease 
before  we  fill  the  canals,  and  after  once 
filling  such  canals  we  never  require  to 
gain  access  to  them  again,  or  to  refill 
them.  This  of  course  is  true  in  your 
practice  and  in  my  practice,  but  it  may 
not  be  true  in  all  practices,  and  therefore 
it  will  not  be  a  bad  method  to  fill  such 
teeth  with  the  hollow  inlay.  If  no  trou- 
ble supervenes,  the  hollow  inlay  is  quite 
as  good  as  the  solid  one,  and  if  by  chance 
or  mischance  one  ever  should  desire  to 
enter  the  pulp-canals  again,  ready  access 
is  afforded. 

In  conclusion,  while  I  think  that  I 
have  described  the  rational  use  of  the  cast 
gold  inlay,  I  presume  that  I  am  also 
expected  to  state  rather  more  definitely 
the  line  which  separates  the  inlay  from 
the  foil  filling.  Just  as  I  believe  that 
extremely  large  cavities  cannot  perfectly 
be  filled  with  gold  foil,  especially  when 
any  groat  area  of  the  margins  comes  to 
lie  below  the  gum.  so  I  also  believe  that 
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there  are  many  small  cavities  for  which 
it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
make  a  really  perfect  inlay,  without  such 
enlargement  as  would  be  unwarrantable. 
Such  cavities  I  should  fill  with  gold  foil, 


but  I  should  prefer  the  gold  inla 
other  cavities.    It  is  of  course 
derstood  that  I  am  restricting 
ployment  of  the  gold  inlay  to  \ 
and  molars. 


PERFECT  CONSTRUCTION  OP  A  RIM  PGR  A  GOLD 


By  FARRIS  9.  SAWAYA.  D.D.S..  Baltimore.  Md. 


A CAREFUL  study  of  the  several 
methods  described  in  different 
books  for  adjusting  rims  to  gold 
plates  would  reveal  to  the  practitioner  the 
following  difficulties  and  disadvantages: 

(1)  If  the  rim  is  to  be  soldered  to  the 
plate  before  soldering  the  teeth,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  and  sometimes  im- 
possible to  burnish  such  rims  to  fit 
accurately  the  gingival  edges  of  the  teeth, 
besides  there  being  the  great  risk  of 
lacerating  the  gums  while  burnishing. 

(2)  If  the  rim  is  to  be  soldered  after 
soldering  the  teeth  to  the  plate,  it  is 
very  easy  to  lacerate  the  gingivse  around 
the  teeth,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fit  the 
rim  to  the  gingival  edges  of  the  teeth 
and  hold  it  in  its  proper  position  even 
with  investment,  especially  when  the 
rim  is  narrow;  besides,  the  plate  may 
warp,  and  then  the  retentive  power  and 
perfect  adaptation  of  the  plate  is  im- 
paired in  proportion  and  the  denture  is 
rendered  useless. 

A  denture  without  a  rim  and  with  per- 
fect adaptation  to  the  gum,  or  to  the 
gum  and  palate,  is  superior  to  one  hav- 
ing a  badly  fitted  rim  with  shattered 
gums  and  imperfect  adaptation  to  the 
mouth. 

The  method  here  described  of  making, 
fitting,  securing,  and  soldering  a  rim  to 
the  denture  is  perfect,  and  is  entirely  free 
from  the  danger  of  lacerating  the  gin- 
givEe.  Even  though  it  takes  a  little  longer 
time  to  accomplish  the  operation  than  it 
would  with  any  other  method,  it  is  the 
most  satisfactory  and  perfect,  fulfilling 


the  aim  of  every  practitioner  whi 
ing  to  sacrifice  a  little  extra  time 
to  obtain  the  best  results. 

After  swaging  the  plate,  fitti 
the  mouth,  and  grinding  the 
articulate  with  their  antagonist* 
plate;  secure  the  teeth  in  their  ] 
on  the  plate  by  wax  on  the  pi 
lingual  surfaces,  then  run  plj 
around  the  buccal  and  labial  sui 
the  teeth  and  the  portion  of  t 
which  extends  beyond  the  gingiv 
leaving  the  palatal  portions  of  1 
and  plate  uncovered.    This  plai 
port  is  adopted  to  afford  a  guit 
sure  the  perfect  readjustment 
after  their  removal.    Before  th( 
hardens,  pass  a  thin  piece  of  r 
and  down  on  the  median  line 
plaster  investment  to  divide  it 
portions,  thus  facilitating  its 
After  the  plaster  hardens,  boil 
off  the  palatal  or  lingual  surfat 
the  plaster  support  is  removed 
pieces,  each  containing  half  of  t 
ber  of  teeth.    Each  tooth  is 
moved  from  its  place  and  backe 
usual  manner ;  pins  are  rivete 
each  tooth  is  invested  separal 
soldered,  thus  saving  time  in 
the  plate  after  complete  soldering 
the  teeth  are  all  soldered  indi 
they  are  taken  off  their  invt 
washed,  and  put  in  their  place 
plaster  support ;  then  the  suppori 
adjusted  to  the  plate,  and  the  1 
secured  in  their  proper  places 
plate  by  wax  on  the  lingual  oi 
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surfaces;  the  plate  then  is  dipped  in  cold 
water  to  harden  the  wax,  and  the  plaster 
supports,  which  are  of  no  further  use, 
are  remored  in  two  pieces. 


Fio.  1. 


Plaster  investineDt  supporting  the  teeth, 
B  B,  in  their  poeition  on  the  plate,  c. 


Then  the  inferior  palatal  surface  of 
the  plate,  and 'all  the  teeth  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  their  labial  surfaces,  are 
covered  with  plaster  (Fig.  1),  which 
should  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 


Fio.  2. 


The  teeth,  B  b,  in  their  proper  position  in  the 
plaster  investment  or  die,  a,  after  the  plate 
14  removed. 


all  around  so  that  it  will  not  break;  at 
the  palatal  portion  this  plaster  should  be 
thicker.  After  the  plaster  hardens,  the 
plate  and  this  investment,  only,  of 
plaster  are  boiled  to  soften  the  wax 
which  holds  the  teeth  to  the  plate,  then 
the  plaster  containing  and  supporting  the 
teeth  is  separated  from  the  plate  by 


passing  the  edge  of  the  knife  between 
plate  and  plaster.  The  plate  is  laid  aside, 
then  the  plaster  containing  the  teeth 
(Fig.  2)  is  washed  well  to  remove  all 
traces  of  wax,  and  after  it  is  dry  the 
surface  that  was  lying  against  the  palatal 
surface  of  the  plate  and  the  lingual  sur- 
faces of  the  teeth  (Fig.  3),  which  were 
resting  against  the  labial  and  buccal  por- 
tions of  the  plate,  are  coated  with  oil  as  a 
separating  medium;  then  the  plaster  die 
is  filled  with  plaster  up  to  the  gingival 
edges  of  the  teeth  (Figs.  3  and  4),  the 


Fio.  3. 


A,  Plaster  die  with  the  teeth  in  position.  D, 
Plaster  investment  or  counter-die,  partially 
removed,  holding  the  teeth  during  the  grind- 
ing. 


plaster  being  laid  on  thickly  enough  in 
the  center  so  that  it  will  not  break. 

After  the  plaster  hardens  the  whole 
is  put  into  warm  water,  then  separated 
in  two  portions  (Fig.  3) ;  the  first  por- 
tion, containing  the  teeth,  acts  as  a  die 
of  plaster;  the  second  is  only  a  counter- 
die,  and  its  function  is  to  prevent  the 
displacement  of  the  teeth  in  the  opera- 
tion now  to  be  described. 

Trim  slightly  the  edge  of  the  plaster 
counter-die  where  it  meets  the  gingival 
edges  of  the  teeth,  so  as  to  leave  them 
free  on  both  sides;  then  grind  these 
gingival  edges  (Fig.  4)  to  make  them 
all  level  and  to  obtain  the  desired  in- 
clination and  outlines  of  such  edges  as 
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are  peculiar  to  the  particular  case;  the  is  put  back  in  its  place,  after  it  li 

plaster   counter-die   is   removed   after  well  cleansed  with  acid  (Fig.  6). 

finishing  the  grinding,  and  the  plate  is  the  plate  and  teeth  are  in  their  p 

fitted  back  into  the  place  of  the  counter-  in  the  plaster  die  the  caps  are  sec 

die  (Fig.  1)  to  see  if  the  edges  are  the  margin  of  the  plate  by  wax ;  tl 


Fio.  4. 


Counter-die  of  plaster,  d,  in  position  on  the  teeth  and  plaster  die,  a,  durii 

the  grinding. 

properly  ground  in  relation  to  the  gum 
margin  of  the  plate,  which  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  individual  case. 

Having  obtained  the  proper  relation 
and  the  desired  width  between  the  gin- 
gival edges  of  the  teeth  and  the  gingival 
margin  of  the  plate,  the  next  step  in  this 
procedure  is  to  make  the  rim,  which  is 
constructed  as  follows; 

The  teeth  are  removed  from  the  plaster 
die,  care  being  taken  not  to  break  the 
plaster — it  might  be  necessary  to  remove 
a  little  of  the  plaster  from  the  lingual 
or  palatal  surfaces  around  the  teeth  to 
facilitate  their  removal.  Each  tooth  is 
then  fitted  with  a  cap  of  platinum  foil 
1/1000  of  an  inch  around  the  gingival 
edge  of  the  tooth  (Fig.  5,  b,  o)  ;  this 
capping  should  extend  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces  of  the  tooth,  the  object  of  this 
extension  being  to  hold  the  teeth  in  the 
plaster  during  the  soldering.  This  cap  is 
best  made  and  is  accurately  fitted  by  di- 
rectly swaging  the  platinum  foil  on  the 
gingival  edge  of  the  tooth  by  means  of 
the  Coates  swager  (Fig.  5,  e)  ;  each  cap 
is  then  trimmed  even  with  the  mesial 
and  distal  sides  of  each  tooth.  The  teeth 
with  their  caps  on  are  placed  back  on 
their  model — plaster  die — and  the  plate 


and  plaster  die  are  then  put  ir 
water  to  insure  hardness,  after  wl 
plate  can  be  removed;  with  it  c 
the  caps  (Fig.  7)  in  the  positi 
tended  for  them  when  the  plate 


Fio.  5. 


E,  Coatea  swager.    B.  Tootb.    o.  Plat 
swaged  directly  on  the  margin  of  tli 


ished;  the  plaster  die  still  contaii 
teeth  is  laid  aside. 

Then  the  plate  with  the  caps 
to  it  is  invested  with  an  invest 
teriai,  such  as  is  used  in  investin 
and  bridge  work,  leaving  free  i 
tion  that  is  covered  with  wax  w 
remaining  portion  of  the  plate 
covered  with  the  investment;  af 
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has  hardened,  the  wax  ia  either  washed 
out  with  boiling  water  or  removed  by 


Fio.  6. 


Platinuin  caps,  a  o,  in  position  on  tbe  teeth, 
while  the  teeth  and  plate,  c,  are  put  back 
in  position  on  the  plaster  die,  a. 


Fro.  7. 


c,  Plate,  with  caps,  o  o,  held  in  position  by 
wax,  ready  to  be  invested  and  soldered. 


Fig.  8. 


X.  Plate.  N,  Solder  flowed  flush  between  the 
margins  of  the  plate  and  platinum  caps. 
B.  Teeth  fitted  in  the  caps  and  held  in  posi- 
tion on  the  plate  by  wax,  ready  for  final 
iiiTestinent  and  soldering  to  the  plate. 

heat  The  whole  investment  is  heated, 
and  solder  is  flowed  to  fill  up  the  space 
between  the  platinum  caps  and  the  mar- 
gin of  the  plate,  making  it  flush  (Fig.  8, 


n).  When  the  soldering  is  finished,  the 
investment  is  cooled  gradually,  after 
which  the  plate  is  taken  off  and  washed 
first  with  water,  then  with  acid  to 
cleanse  it. 

This  operation  secures  the  most  per- 
fect adaptation  of  the  edges  of  the  teeth 

Fio.  9. 


Die,  A,  cut  off  to  facilitate  its  removal  after 
readjusting  the  teeth  to  the  caps,  after  they 
are  soldered. 

to  their  proper  places  in  the  platinum 
caps,  besides  avoiding  the  risk  of  lacerat- 
ing the  gums  during  the  soldering  or' 
the  burnishing  of  the  rim — neither  of 
these  processes  being  necessary  if  this 
method  is  followed. 

To  secure  the  teeth  back  in  their 
proper  places  in  the  caps,  the  palatal 


Fig.  10. 


Plate,  finished  and  polished.  Labio-buccal 
view,  showing  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the 
rim  to  the  necks  of  the  teeth. 


portion  of  the  plaster  die  that  contains 
the  teeth  is  cut  off  as  far  as  the  lingual 
or  palatal  surface  of  the  teeth  (Fig.  9), 
and  the  plate,  with  the  caps  soldered  to 
it  (Fig.  7),  is  readjusted  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  plaster  die  which  holds  the 
teeth.  The  teeth  are  then  secured  to  the 
plate,  in  their  caps,  by  wax  (Fig.  8,  b), 
and  after  the  wax  has  hardened,  the 
plaster  portion  that  holds  the  teeth  is  re- 
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moved  (to  facilitate  its  removal,  it  can 
be  cut  in  two  pieces  at  the  median  line 


Fio.  11. 


Plate,  mounted  on  the  model,  ftniahed  and 
polished,  showing  the  palatal  surface. 


by  a  saw),  and  the  plate,  with  the  teeth 
in  their  proper  positions,  is  invested  in 

Fia.  12. 


Another  full  upper  denture,  showing  the  ad- 
justment of  the  rim  to  the  teeth,  after 
finishing. 


an  investing  material,  which  is  allowed 
to  harden.  Then  the  wax  is  washed  off, 
the  plate  is  heated  and  soldered  like  any 


other  gold  plate,  and  then  poll 
finished  (Figs.  10-13). 

This  method  gives  the  best  re 
the  most  perfect  adaptation  of 
to  the  edges  of  the  teeth,  avo 
the  disadvantages  connected  w 
methods  for  making  the  rim,  be 
edge  of  each  tooth  is  fitted  b 
thin  piece  of  platinum  swagi 

Fia.  13. 


Palatal  view  of  full  upper  denti 
finishing. 


directly  and  fastened  to  the  pL 
proper  position,  which  insures  tl 
replacement  of  the  edges  of  1 
after  the  caps  are  soldered. 

When  the  plate  is  ready  to  be 
these  caps  and  the  solder  whi 
them  to  the  plate  are  filed  and 
flush  with  the  teeth,  with  t 
directed  always  toward  the  in 
grinding  surfaces  of  the  teeth, 
very  fine  file  to  avoid  any  ro 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth. 
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maw  FOBM  OF  SBCTIOXAIi  CBOWN  FOB  THE  KEBTORATIOX 
OF  BADIiT  BBOKEK^-DOWir  MOI^BB. 


Bt  CBARLBS  W.  RODOBB8.  DJf.D..  Dorchester,  Mmmm, 


fpHE  principle  of  the  new  form  of 
I   sectional  crown  for  the  restoration 
of  badly  broken-down  molar  teeth, 
vhich  represents  a  new  feature  in  crown 
and  bridge  woric,  is  suited  for  numerous 


Fio.  1. 


modifications.  In  the  following  descrip- 
tion, however,  only  the  restoration  of 
molars  will  be  considered. 

The  first  practical  case  was  made  and 
placed  in  the  mouth  in  January  of  the 
current  year.  It  is  giTing  excellent  serr- 
ice,  and  in  the  author's  opinicm  lepre- 


FiG.  3. 


sents  a  permanently  successful  appliance. 
The  patient  had  a  lower  right  first  molar 
the  entire  crown  of  which  was  missing, 
the  caries  extending  helow  the  gum  mar- 
gins all  around,  with  a  deep  depression 
in  the  region  of  the  pulp-chamber.  The 
roots  diverged  as  is  normal  in  these 
teeth.    (Fig.  1.) 


The  results  of  former  attempts  at  re- 
storing this  class  of  decayed  teeth  to  a 
prime  condition  of  usefulness  had  been 
unsatisfactory.  Considerable  thought  was 
therefore  given  to  the  case  in  order  to 


Fio.  2. 


evolve  some  plan  of  procedure  which 
would  be  easy  to  accomplish,  especially 
if  the  operator's  hands  are  not  particu- 
larly skilful,  and  give  more  satisfactory 
results. 

In  studying  this  case  it  was  realized 
that  a  method  of  placing  posts  in  both 


Fio.  4. 


canals  was  required,  the  posts  to  have  a 
solid  attachment  which  would  build  up 
the  lost  parte,  and  at  the  same  time  tend 
to  prevent  the  roots  from  being  separated 
by  the  force  of  mastication.  The  follow- 
ing plan  was  then  evolved,  which  solved 
the  problem  in  a  most  pleasing  manner : 
The  caries  was  first  removed,  and  the 
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root-canals  were  enlarged  for  the  recep- 
tion of  tapering  posts  of  a  good  size. 
(Fig.  2.)  Then  a  platinum-iridium  post 
was  placed  in  tlie  posterior  canal,  and  in- 


Fig.  5. 


.-  Poet. 


lay  wax  waa  pressed  into  the  cavity  and 
about  the  post-end.  The  wax  was  built 
up  almost  to  occlusion  and  rontoiired  to 
the  shape  indicaled  in  Fig.  3.  The  wax 
was  then  invested  and  cast  with  acolite 
— a  low-fusing  easting  metal.  Section 


Fig.  6. 


W«x  - 

Post 


--  Section  1. 


1,  as  j-fcn  in  Fig.  4.  after  completion 
was  placed  in  position  in  the  tooth,  and  a 
platinum-iridium  post  was  inserted  in 
the  anterior  root-canal.  Ne.xt,  the  ante- 
rior face  of  section  1  was  ground  so 
as  to  be  parallel  to  the  pUme  of  the 
anterior  root-canal  a-S  indicated  by  tlie 
projecting  post-end  in  Fig.  4. 

Placing  .=eetinn   1    in   positinn  tem- 


porarily and  the  post  in  the 
canal,  inlay  wax  was  built  up  a: 
post  and  over  section  1  so  as 
the  occlusal  surface  and  over 
the  distal  occlusal  margin.  Th 
was  then  asked  to  bite,  wherel: 
occlusal  surface  was  secured. 
was  then  trimmed  and  carved  t 
and  shape  so  as  to  reproduce 
tooth  as  nearly  as  possible.  ( Fi^ 
wax  was  removed,  together  with 


Fig.  7. 


and  invested  and  cast  with  23 
Sections  1  and  2  were 
nicely,  the  tooth  was  protected 
liva  with  cotton,  and  dried  out 
solute  alcohol  and  hot  air.  Th( 
1  was  set  in  place  with  cere 
section  3  was  inserted  in  it 
position,  using  the  same  mix  o 

The  principle,  as  stated  fc 
suited  for  various  modificatioi 
will  suggest  themselves  to  ani 
attempts  to  apply  this  method, 
thought  desirable  to  make  the 
section  first,  Fig.  6  will  illus 
method  of  procedure. 

Fig.  7  shows  how  a  base  may 
for  an  upper  first  bicuspid  w 
l>een  badly  broken  down  and  w 
desired  to  use  as  a  bridge  abu 
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Br  Dr.  C.  J.  KOKNIG,  Paris*  Fraaae. 


F.LATO-PHARYNGEAL  symphyBiB 
is  not  a  rare  affection,  and  is  a  sub- 
ject interesting  alike  to  physicians, 
eargeons,  laryngologists,  and  dentists. 
Tertiary  syphilis  is  its  most  frequent 
canse;  hovever,  it  may  be  due  to  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  lupus,  etc.  It  is  very 
rarely  traumatic.  In  most  cases  it  is  not 
complete,  for  there  exists  usually  a  small 
opening  between  the  buccal  and  nasal 
pharynx  allowing  the  passage  of  a  little 
air,  but  the  latter  can  be  forced  through 
only  with  great  effort.  The  opening  may 
be  only  a  virtual  one — that  is  to  say,  it 
may  allow  the  passage  of  a  probe,  no 
air,  however,  being  able  to  pass  either 
by  inspiration  or  expiration,  the  palate 
forming  a  valve  which  closes  both  ways. 

Having  had  occasion  to  see  a  little 
girl  eight  years  of  age  who  wa.s  in  the 
latter  condition,  I  set  to  work  to  remedy 
that  condition  with  the  desire  to  improve 
whatever  methods  were  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  aifeetion. 

The  only  procedure  I  could  find  de- 
scribed in  the  special  text-books  upon 
rhino-laryngology  was  the  method  of 
Hajek.  After  incision  of  the  soft  palate 
transversely,  the  wound  is  dilated  by 
means  of  a  Voltolini  velum-tractor,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  by  means  of  Hajek's 
dilator,  which  is  introduced  daily  in  the 
banning,  later  at  intervals,  gradually 
increasing  the  force  of  the  dilatation. 
According  to  Moritz  Schmidt,*  the  pa- 
tient can  endure  this  dilatation  for 
hardly  one  minute  in  the  beginning,  but 
very  soon  for  thirty  to  sixty  minutes. 
He  cured  a  case,  where  the  symphysis 
was  due  to  lupus,  in  six  monihs.  He  also 


'  Moritz  Schmidt,  "Die  Krankheiten  der 
oberea  Luftwege,"  TIL  Anil.  p.  601. 
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says  he  cured  a  case  due  to  syphilis  "just 
as  quickly.*' 

In  the  case  that  came  under  my  care, 
I  not  only  thought  that  such  a  procedure 
would  not  be  followed  by  any  beneficial  or 
permanent  result,  but  also  that  a  more 
extensive  operation  followed  by  an  im- 
mediate prosthesis  could  alone  give  satis- 
faction, with  less  loss  of  time  and  less  ex- 
pense to  the  patient. 

The  little  girl  whose  case  spurred  me 
on  to  such  an  attempt  is,  as  I  said  above, 
eight  years  of  age.  Her  nasal  obstruc- 
tion was  complete  and  was  of  traumatic 
origin — probably  operative,  for,  since 
adenoids  and  tonsils  were  removed  four 
and  two  years  ago  respectively,  she  has 
been  unable  to  pass  air  through  the  nose 
either  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  while 
previously  she  could  do  so.  As  a  re- 
sult of  mouth-breathing  she  was  weakly, 
and  behind  in  development;  owing  to 
poor  sleep  she  had  become  very  nervous, 
and  on  the  slightest  exertion  became 
covered  with  perspiration. 

The  examination  of  the  throat  showed 
a  thick  median  cicatrix  (Pig.  1)  of  the 
pharynx  3  to  4  cm.  long,  extending 
from  the  velum  palati  downward  to  a 
level  with  the  base  of  the  tongue  or  the 
upper  border  of  the  epiglottis.  The 
whole  posterior  wall  of  the  buccal  phar- 
ynx was  cicatricial  and  its  lateral  walls 
were  drawn  toward  the  median  line  in 
the  form  of  an  angle  opened  anteriorly, 
the  posterior  pillars  being  joined  to- 
gether. The  edge  of  the  soft  palate  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left  was  included 
in  the  cicatrix  of  the  pharynx ;  the  uvula 
was  normal,  and  between  it  and  the  ci- 
catrix on  the  right  side  existed  a  virtual 
opening  communicating  with  the  nasal 
pharynx  and  allowing  the  passage  of  a 
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probe  7  mm.  in  diameter,  which  oould 
be  easily  moved  from  right  to  left  in  the 
nasal  pharynx,  which  seemed  normal  in 
its  dimensions.  The  opening,  as  stated, 
was  but  a  virtual  one,  for  the  child  could 
pass  no  air  through  it. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  April 
3d,  under  local  anesthesia  with  cocain 
applied  to  the  surface  and  novocain  in- 
jected.   I  made  a  median  incision  extend- 


Fio.  1. 


c,  Cicatrix. 


ing  the  whole  length  and  through  the 
thickness  of  the  cicatrix.  Then  with  two 
pointed  discission  knives,  bent  laterally 
right  and  left  and  passed  through  the 
virtual  opening.  T  made  two  lateral  flaps, 
my  incisions  pas-^ing  behind  what  con- 
stituted formerly  the  region  of  the  pos- 
terior pillars  and  the  tonsils.  I  incised 
laterally  and  inferiorly  as  far  as  possi- 
ble in  order  to  reconstruct  the  pharynx 
fompletely,  making  in  reality  an  arti- 
ficial pharynx.  The  cicatricial  tissue  was 
exceedingly  dense,  and  this  part  of  the 
operation  was  rather  difficult,  and  the 
child  swallowed  quite  a  quantity  of  blood, 
which  was  vomited  before  the  end  of  the 
operation ;  but  the  ressult  was  very  en- 
couraging, for  the  respiration  through 


the  nose  in  both  directions  was  i 
Hshed  immediately)  and  inspectio 
throat  showed  it  to  t>e  entirely  nc 
its  dimensions,  its  outlines,  and 
eral  appearance.  There  was  cons 
cicatricial  tissue  on  the  flaps  i 
posterior  phar}'ngeal  wall,  whic 
moved  with  Hartraann's  forceps. 

Once  the  operation  was  perfo 
was  necessary  to  keep  the  parts 
for  a  while  to  allow  their  epi( 
tion.  I  had  previously  shown  tl 
to  Professor  Delair,  of  the  Denta 
of  Paris,  to  determine  if  it  were 
to  make  a  prosthetic  piece  to  be 
to  the  teeth  and  palate  and  oi 
dilators  could  be  attached  reach i 
the  back  of  the  throat  to  hold  t 
and  the  soft  palate  away  from  th 
rior  pharyngeal  wall.  Although 
never  seen  a  similar  case  or  n 
appliance  of  that  kind,  he  assi 
immediately  that  it  was  possil 
that  the  child  ought  to  tolerate  t 
thes  is  as  well  as  ch  i  1  d  ren  and 
tolerate  the  artificial  soft-rubber 
of  which  he  is  the  inventor. 

The  apparatus  he  made  for  t 
proved  to  be  exceedingly  ingeni* 
was  introduced  into  the  mouth  an 
of  the  patient  immediately  af 
operation.  This  is  the  descripti 
fossor  Delair  gave  me  of  the  appi 

The  pillars  of  the  soft  palate,  u 
the  soft  palate  itself,  accomplish 
neously  or  alternately,  during  phona 
deglutition,  three  well-defined  mc 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  coml 
execute  an  apparatus  working  autoi 
and  imitating  perfectly  the  action  of 
palate  and  of  its  pillars,  without 
tion  or  amplification  of  the  action  a 
of  the  lateral  dilators.  The  raoven 
ferred  to  are — 

( 1 )  Maximum  .reparation  and  ap 
tion  of  the  pillars. 

(2)  Raising  and  lowering  of  the  sol 

(3)  Anteroposterior  and  rice  ver 
ment  of  the  soft  palate  and  of  it: 
during  deglutition. 

The  apparatuii  is  composed  of — 

( 1 )  A  platinum  plate  adapted  to  th 
arch  and  held  in  place  by  elamps  s 
ing  the  teeth. 

(2)  A  small  flat  gold  chariot  mo 
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o  lateral  slides.  It  moves  antero-poste- 
aiy  and  vice  versa  by  means  of  a  small 
bber  ring  wbich  unites  it  to  the  platinum 
ite.  A  stop  and  safety  screw  passes 
rtragh  it  and  lodges  in  a  furrow  of  the 
Ltinum  plate,  thus  preventing  the  disjunc- 
m  of  the  parts  in  case  the  rubber  should 
eak.  A  hinge  terminates  the  chariot. 
(3)  A  small  gold  plate  adapted  to  the  cen- 
kI  tube  of  the  binge  and  united  to  the 


Fio.  2. 


Inferior  surface.  (Concave.) 


lariot  by  another  rubber  ring  acting  as  a 
ning  and  drawing  the  plate  from  below 
pward  during  the  action  of  the  soft  palate, 
1  well  as  the  dilators  attached  to  the  plate. 
(4 1  Two  small  horizontal  bars  made  of 
}ld,  soldered  on  two  twin  hinges,  bent  so 
I  to  surround  the  uvula  and  Burmounted  by 
»o  aluminum  dilators.  The  bars  are  about 
I  mm.  in  length  and  are  solidly  held  in  place 
f  two  gold  screws  which  serve  as  pivots. 
o  their  extremities  are  Bcrewed  vertically 
M  two  nluminum  dilators,  which  are  4  mm. 
Sick,  7  mm.  wide,  and  30  mm.  long.  The 
m  are  united  to  the  small  gold  movable 
Ute.  each  by  means  of  a  rubber  ring,  which, 
n  contracting,  separates  the  one  from  the 
ther. 

As  soon  as  the  apparatus  was  put  in 
Itce  the  child  was  taken  home.  She 
Vgled  every  hour  with  a  solution  of 
odium  bromid.  and  for  a  few  days  took 


a  little  of  the  same  salt  internally.  I 
saw  her  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the 
operation;  I  found  her  playing  in  bed 
with  her  doll,  and  I  learned  that,  quite 
contrary  to  my  expectation,  she  had  had 
no  pain  the  whole  day,  no  nausea,  no 
vomiting,  and  that  the  milk  she  took  did 
not  pass  into  her  nose — paradoxical  as 
all  this  may  seem. 

Fu.  3. 


Superior  surface.  (Convex.) 


Three  weeks  later  the  throat  seemed 
entirely  healed,  and  I  thought  the  appa- 
ratus might  even  then  be  finally  removed, 
but  as  the  child  could  eat,  drink,  sleep, 
and  talk  with  it,  and  experienced  no 
inconvenience  whatever  from  its  use,  I 
thought  it  wiser  to  leave  it  in  place  a 
little  longer.  From  the  first,  indeed,  it 
had  been  removed  and  replaced  by  the 
child's  mother  after  each  meal,  in  order 
to  clean  and  boil  it.  Now  it  is  removed 
before  the  meal  and  replaced  after. 

This  apparatus,  of  which  the  accom- 
panying photos  will  give  a  sufficiently 
accurate  idea,  will  find  its  application  in 
all  palato-pharyngeal  symphyses  of  what- 
ever origin,  syphilitic,  diphtheric,  scarla- 
tinal, lupous,  etc.  By  its  means  the 
minimum  of  irritation  to  the  healing 
tissues  will  be  obtained,  for  it  is  light, 
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and  movable  in  all  directions,  causing 
consequently  no  rubbing.  The  dilata- 
tion is  not  violent,  but  gentle ;  being  con- 
stant, however,  it  is  not  painful,  and 
it  is  quite  sufficient  to  resist  secondary 
cicatricial  contraction,  as  the  present  case 
proves.  Intermittent  dilatation  is  pain- 
ful, and  is  frequently  followed  by  failure 
to  bring  about  a  cure. 


FiQ.  4. 


Apparatus  us  viewed  from  behind  forward. 


This  case  demonstrates  the  possi!)ility 
of  tolerating  permanent  prosthesis  in  the 
pharynx,  and  may  have  important  con- 
sequenc-es  for  the  surgery  of  the  throat. 


DESCniPTION  OF  TUK  PlIARTSGEAt.  EXPANDER. 

The  Pharyngeal  Expantkr  invented  In  Pro- 
fessor Delnir  hiis  for  its  object  to  hinder 
the  pilliirs  of  the  aoft  palate  coming  to- 
gether and  their  weldinfr  with  the  ileep  coat- 
ing of  tlie  nasal  pharynx.  It  ia  ajipHcd  im- 
mediately following  the  operation  knuwn  as 
Koenig'a  operation  and  may  be  designated 
as  "express  prosthetic  dentistry." 

The  pillars  of  the  aoft  palate  as  well  as 
the  soft  palate  itself  aecomplishing  t^iiniilta- 
neously  or  alternately  during  phonatioii  and 
deglutition  three  distinct,  well  defined  mo- 
tions. Professor  Delair  has  succeeded  in  de- 
signing and  executing  an  apparatus  wnrking 
auUmiaticiilly  which  perfectly  imitates  the 
action  of  the  soft  palate  and  its  pillars.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  so  arranged  that  the 
working  of  the  latonil  dilators  ia  neither  di- 
minished nor  incrt'aseil.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  its  advantages — 


( 1 )  Maximum  widening  of  the  | 
from  the  other  or  diminishing  of 
which  separates  them  to  a  minimut 

(2)  Lifting  and  lowering  of  the  a 

(3)  Antero- posterior  motion — i 
versa — of  the  soft  palate  and  its 
the  moment  of  deglutition. 

The  apparatus  fully  responds  to 
erata  of  the  surgeon,  and  that  wi 
ing  any  more  inconvenience  than 


Fig.  5. 


Apparatus  tn  situ.    (To  be  seer 
magnifying  glass.) 

rubber  valves  which  Professor  I 
(•rally  uses  in  the  construction  o. 
palates. 

The  apparatus  comprises — 

( 1 )  A  platina  base-plate  adaptii 
the  palatal  arch  and  held  in  poaiti 
clasps  encircling  the  teeth. 

(2)  A  miniature  flat  chariot  in 
ing  on  lateral  slides.  This  chariot  ^ 
ward  and  forward.  It  is  worked  1 
rubber  disk  which  connects  it  to 
plate.  A  screw  which  serves  bott 
and  safety  screw  runs  along  and  1 
furrow  hollowed  out  in  the  base-] 
preventing  the  disjunction  of  the 
case  the  traction  rubber  should 
joint  completes  the  chariot. 

(3)  A  small  gold  plate  fixed  on 
tube  of  the  joint  is  attached  to  t 
by  another  rubber  disk  which  font 
drawing  in  an  upward  direction,  ' 
action  of  the  palate,  the  expander 
it. 
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(4)  The  two  ezpuideis  are  formed  of  two 
tall  horizontal  gold  rods  aoldered  on  tvo 
j>  hinges  and  contouring  tiie  uvula.  They 
t  about  20  mm.  long  and  are  solidly  held 
;  two  gold  screws  which  serve  as  pivots. 
I  their  ertremitiea,  vertically  screwed  on, 
t  two  alnminnm  expanders.  They  are  4 
■.  thick  7  mm.  wide  and  30  mm.  long. 
ley  are  each  attached  tn  the  movable  trae- 
m  plate  by  a  disk  of  rubber,  which  as  it 
ortens  tends  to  increase  their  distance  one 
Nn  the  other.    In  this  manner,  as  soon  as 


they  are  placed  behind  the  pillars  in  the 
furrow  made  by  the  lancet,  the  expanders 
draw  the  soft  palate  forward,  separating  the 
pillars  and  consequently  enlarging  the  arti- 
ficial pharynx  which  has  been  created  1^  the 
surgeon. 

Thus,  as  soon  as  th^  are  placed  behind 
the  pillars  and  the  palate  in  the  artificial 
pharynx  made  by  the  surgeon,  the  dilators 
draw  the  soft  palate  forward,  hold  the  walls 
of  the  pharynx  separated,  and  resist  the  sec- 
ondary cicatricial  contraction. 


A  8IDE-UGHT  ON  FROFEB8IOKAI<  INTEREST. 


By  JABIIDS  HeM ARCS,  D.D.S..  Hartford,  Cons. 


[Bead  before  the  Kational  Dental  Association,  in  general  session,  at  the  annual  meeting, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  March  30,  1000.) 


T  is  easy  to  find  fault,  and  to  criticize 
harshly;  many  have  done  so  in  the 
'  past,  and  now  I  am  going  to  indulge 
criticism  to  an  extent  that  I  hope  will 
nse  those  who  hear  me,  and  those  who 
ty  possibly  read  what  I  have  to  say,  to 
fleet  seriously  and  to  make  new  lesolu- 
ms  to  live  and  act  in  the  open  as  den- 
its,  doing  the  duty  that  many  have  for 
BTB  deliberately  shirked.  And  first  I 
Hild  throw  a  few  side-lights  on  the 

Bt. 

For  many  years  I  have  known  den- 
lb  who  have  held  high  rank  in  the 
ite  military  service.  To  gain  that'rank 
By  had  to  give  up  one  or  more  evenings 
!  the  month  to  attending  drills,  fre- 
Icntly  days  to  parading,  and  a  week  to 
B  yearly  encampment.  They  had  to 
^  promptly  the  regular  assessments,  the 
pt  of  uniforms,  and  incidental  extra 
ipenaes.  With  very  few  exceptions 
ieae  soldier  dentists  had  neither  time 
i  attend  dental  meetinc^  nor  disposition 
^  contribute  in  any  way  toward  the  up- 
fting  of  the  calling  in  the  practice  of 
jkich  they  earned  the  money  that  pro- 
tred  them  food. 

Another  illustration,  not  quite  so  bril- 
tat  as  the  military  but  fascinating  for 
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many  dentists,  is  membership  in  the  va- 
rious social  clubs,  lodges,  and  uniformed 
orders.  There  are  expenses  connected 
with  all  these  organizations,  especially 
if  one  desires  to  hold  an  official  position, 
and  the  money  to  meet  those  expenses 
is  earned  in  the  laboratory  or  at  the  den- 
tal chair.  I  believe  in  social  club",  lodges, 
and  uniformed  orders ;  I  believe  that  men 
should  band  together  for  mutual  benefit, 
and  that  such  organizations  are  powerful 
for  good,  their  influence  being  felt  and 
feared  by  politicians  and  governments. 
I  have  still  all  the  old-time  boyish  ad- 
miration for  military  men  and  officers, 
and  the  various  society  regalias  are  al- 
ways attractive  and  interesting,  possibly 
from  the  fact  that  I  have  known  so  little 
about  them  or  what  they  represent.  But 
with  the  passing  years  I  have  learned  to 
respect  and  honor  the  men  who  show  to 
the  world  that  they  are  proud  of  the 
calling  they  follow,  and  who  are  earn- 
estly anxious  to  perfect  themselves  by 
study  and  association  with  their  fellow 
workmen  along  the  line  of  work  to  which 
they  have  devoted  their  life.  There 
might  easily  have  been  a  successful  so- 
cial dental  benevolent  organization  long 
ago  in  this  country,  if  a  thousand  den- 
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tista  had  banded  together  and  had  con- 
tributed as  liberally  to  its  support  as 
have  the  military  and  society  dentists  to 
the  organizations  they  are  connected 
with. 

I  have  watched  with  keen  interest  since 

1864,  and  have  never  ceased  to  wonder 
why  more  of  the  dentists  of  the  country 
could  not  see  the  advantages  and  bene- 
fits that  society  membership  would  give 
them.  Societies  will  alwajrs  rank  first 
for  extended  educational  work,  and  since 
society  membership  and  work  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  calling  of  dentistry 
to  be  classed  with  the  professions,  the 
fact  that  such  a  large  number  of  prac- 
ticing dentists  are  not  society  members 
tells  an.  educated  and  observant  public 
just  where  they  may  place  these  practi- 
tioners among  the  craftsmen  of  the 
world. 

The  first  dental  society  was  organized 

in  1839  by  dentists  who  had  high  ideals 
and  who  were  earnest  workers,  but  the 
growth  of  dehtal  societies  has  been  very 
slow,  and  their  influence,  both  socially 
and  professionally,  is  yet  quite  limited. 
All  that  could  reasonably  be  desired 
might  have  been  gained  if  those  who 
joined  societies  in  years  past  had  kept 
up  at  least  a  paying  membership.  We 
cannot  blot  out  the  record  of  men  who 
have  dropped  membership ;  it  is  decidedly 
unpleasant  to  recall  that  you  have  helped 
— some  of  the  time  innocently — mem- 
bers and  societies  to  elevate  to  office  men 
who  on  completion  of  their  term  cooUy 
retired  on  their  laurels,  forsaking  the 
friends  and  societies  ttiat  gave  them 
honors. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  American 
Dental  Association  held  in  Chicago  in 

1865,  I  well  remember  the  reception 
given  by  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  at  his  home  to 
the  members,  his  earnest  kindly  wel- 
come, and  his  serious  talk  and  forecast 
of  what  the  association  might  and  should 
do  along  educational  and  professional 
lines.  The  lectures  given  by  Dr.  Brain- 
erd  and  the  eye  specialist.  Dr.  DeLaskey 
Miller,  at  that  time  surgeons  of  Chicago, 
were  intensely  interesting,  and  for  the 
first  time  doctors  and  dentists  fraternally 
grasped  hands  before  the  public.  Those 


who  attended  the  receptions  giv 
home  of  Prof.  J.  H.  McQuillen 
delphia,  from  1865  until  his  d< 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  many  of 
ical  and  surgical  celebrities  of  ' 
Again,  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  of  Chic 
president  of  the  Ninth  Inte 
Medical  Congress  during  the 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
his  address  of  welcome  to  the 
of  the  large  Dental  section,  to: 
continued  and  hopeful  wishes 
success  of  dental  educational  ass 
I  remember  the  earnest  work  do 
committees,  especially  those  or 
in  arranging  for  the  success  of 
tal  section,  the  enthusiasm  of  t 
were  in  attendance — ^numberi 
hundred — and  the  generotis  coni 
given  by  the  members  of  the  » 
ward  defraying  the  large  expent 
congress. 

The  four  hundred  dentists 
tended  the  medical  congress  in 
ton,  D.  C,  in  1887  were  jubilani 
almost  sure  that  dentistry  had 
ognized  by  medical  men  as  a  sp 
the  healing  art.  Of  that  we  a 
sure  today.  What  we  are  sure  < 
The  success  of  twenty-two  dent 
awakened  at  that  time  in  son 
medical  teachers  of  the  countr 
of  what  they  might  gain  if  d 
partments  were  added  to  medici 
and  now  lecture  and  other  fees 
by  all  the  students  of  about  fift 
tal  schools  to  over  five  hundret 
men  whose  names  are  printe 
announcements  as  professors 
turers,  and  whose  interest,  wit! 
captions,  in  dentistry  is  a  financ 
than  a  professional  one,  and  i 
to  the  hours  engaged  in  prept 
delivering  at  most  three  lecture 
I  cannot  recall  of  late  years  ax 
where  medical  men  or  collegi 
men  have  shown  any  special  h 
dental  affairs,  and  the  fact  that 
majority  of  the  doctors  of  d( 
gery  who  are  heralded  in  cc 
nouncements  as  professors,  lecti 
demonstrators  are  not  seen 
state  or  national  meetings  giv< 
takable  evidence  that  they  ai 
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unison  with  and  will  not  meet  or  work 
with  society  men  for  dental  advance- 
ment. 

There  are  fifty-six  dental  schools  in 
die  United  States,  and  each  of  these 
schools  ought  to  have  an  uplifting  in- 
flnence  over  the  dentists  in  their  immedi- 
ate neighborhood.  Each  of  these  schools 
through  their  announcements  and  adver- 
tisements ask  the  dentists  of  the  country 
to  send  them  students,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  earnest  students  can  gain  a 
tedbnical  knowledge  in  any  of  them,  but 
in  order  to  succeed  in  business,  in  public 
i^airs,  and  in  social  life,  the  young  grad- 
uate must  give  evidence  of  a  broad  and 
liberal  training  which  three  years  of  stu- 
dent life  under  conscientious  teachers 
would  imply.   If  the  graduates  of  past 
years  had  been  fully  impressed  with  the 
,  stDbbom  facts  that  they  had,  and  alwa^ 
vould  have  while  they  practiced  dentis- 
try, much  to  learn,  and  that  the  local, 
i  stete,  and  national  associations  were  ad- 
j  vanced  postgraduate  schools  open  to  them 
j  at  all  times,  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
'  rapport  as  active  members  and  in  which 
I  they  would  be  certain  to  hear  the  best 
I  teaching  and  see  chair  and  table  clinics, 
;  and  where  they  should  have,  and  could 
hare,  aU  the  advantages  of  fellowship 
,  with  the  best  teachers  and  leading  scien- 
tific men  and  operators  of  the  country, 
i  my  paper  would  have  no  excuse  for  ex- 
i  ifitence.    During  the  past  twenty  years 
I  the  dental  schools  have  graduated  many 
i  thousands,  and  just  why  the  state  so- 
'  cieties,   and   especially  this  Kational 
Dental   Association,   has   not   had  a 
laige  increase  in  membership  is  a  ques- 
,  tion  which  I  propose  to  open  for  con- 
:  sideration. 

The  pioneer  Baltimore  College  started 
oat  with  four  teachers  in  1839,  to  blaze 
an  educational  pathway  that  has  since 
broadened  to  a  magnificent  boulevard 
that  gives  ample  space  and  opportunity 
j  for  dental  colleges  to  parade  over  1500 
professors,  lecturers,  and  demonstrators, 
and  to  flaunt  their  banners  claiming  spe- 
cial fitness  and  facilities  for  teaching 
I  students  dentistry  as  a  specialty  of  medi- 
cine. The  number  of  dentists  and  the 
statns  of  dentistry  in  states  where  dental 


colleges  have  prospered  may  be  of  in- 
terest. 

The  number  of  dentists  in  the  states 
and  cities  and  the  number  of  societies 
given  are  taken  from  the  last  edition  of 
Polk's  Directory,  and  represent  an  un- 
der-estimate  rather  than  an  over-estimate 
of  numbers.  There  are  fifty-six  colleges 
in  the  United  States,  whose  professors 
and  lecturers  with  the  M.D.,  and  M.D. 
D.D.S.  degrees  number  over  five  hundred, 
and  whose  professors,  lecturers,  and  dem- 
onstrators with  the  dental  degree  num- 
ber over  one  thousand.  In  the  fourteen 
states  and  Washington,  D.  C,  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  accompanying  table  (see  fol- 
lowing page)  there  are  22,841  dentists, 
165  societies,  41  colleges,  419  men  with 
the  degrees  of  M.D.  and  M.D.,  D.D.S., 
and  872  men  with  the  degree  of  D.D.S., 
but  only  262  dentists*  out  of  this  lai^ge 
number  are  members  of  the  Natiozial 
Dmtal  ^^sodation. 

As  long  ago  as  1841,  the  dentists  of 
the  state  of  Alabama  secured  the  passage 
of  a  dental  law,  and  slowly  the  sister 
states  followed  her  example.  Connecti- 
cuf B  dental  law  was  passed  fifty-two 
years  later.  Each  state  seemed  to  be 
under  the  old  infiuence  of  the  doctrine 
of  state  rights  when  framing  its  law, 
and  little  thought  or  consideration  was 
given  to  the  possibility  of  any  licensed 
practitioner  ever  finding  it  necessary  to 
remove  to  another  state.  The  hoped-for 
interstate  recognition  is  yet  afar  off,  and 
there  is  little  chance  for  a  unification  of 
state  laws  until  it  is  demanded  by  the 
united  and  persistent  efforts  of  the  den- 
tal societies  of  the  country.  Each  state 
so  far  has  felt  the  power  of  political 
rather  than  professional  infturace  in  the 
appointment  of  state  examiners.  Men 
who  work  for  or  accept  appointments  as 
state  examiners  know  that  they  have  ar- 
bitrary power,  and  as  Presidaat  Hetrick 
said  in  his  annual  address  in  Boston  to 
the  Examiners:  'TVe  are  an  advisory 
body  rather  than  legislative  or  educa- 
tional."   They  should  take  an  interest 


*Tn  1907  there  were  262;  in  1908.  at  th« 
Boston  meeting,  401. 
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Memhwship  in  H.  D.  A.  in  Relation  to  the  Btatea  Having  Large  Soeietieg  and  CoOefa. 

----------  — 


STATES. 


Nkw  York  .  .  . 
New  York  City 
Brooklyn  .  .  . 
Buffalo  .  .  .  . 


Pennsylvania  .  . 
Philadelphia  .  . 
PittibuTg  .  .  .  . 

Illinois  

Chicago  

Ohio  

Cincinnati  .... 

Cleveland  .  .  .  . 

Columbus  .  .  .  . 

MAMACH08KTTS    .  . 

Boston  

Missouri  

Kt.  Louis  .  .  .  . 
Kansas  City  .  .  . 

HiCHiaAK     .   .   .  . 

Detroit  

Indiana  

Indianapolis  .  .  . 
WlBCONSIN    .  .   .  . 

Hilwaukce   .  .  . 

KUKTUCKT    .   .  . 

liouiaville  .  .  .  . 

Georgia  

Atlanta  ... 

Tkhnbuke  .  .  .  . 

Nashville      .  .  . 

Memphis   .  .  .  . 

Hartland  .  .  .  . 

Baltimore  .  .  .  . 
■Washikotox,  D.  C. 


VlROlNIA  . 
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in  the  National  Dental  Association  and 
become  members  thereof.  They  should 
know  men  from  the  different  states,  con- 
Bnlt  with  them,  act  with  them,  show 
their  interest  in  the  calling  which  they 
officially  represent.  As  the  record  now 
reads^  of  230  state  examineia  in  3907 
only  2Z  were  members  of  the  National 
Association. 

While  we  might  occasionally  hope  that 
more  interest  might  be  taken  in  dental 
societies  by  some  of  the  medical  teachers 
in  dental  colleges,  we  do  know  and  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  there  ^ould 
be  more  active,  earnest  and  helpful  work 
done  by  a  larger  number  of  the  doctors 
of  dental  surgery  whose  names  are 
printed  in  the  yearly  college  announce- 

:  ments  as  teachers  and  demonstrators  of 
operative    and    mechanical  dentistry. 

]  Their  individual  personal  interest  is  on 
record,  and  shonld.be  supplemented  by 
public  professional  interest  in  society 

,  »ork. 

I     The  pioneer  dentists  who  started  the 
i   educational  movement  and  desire  for  pro- 
I  fessional  recognition  may  not  have  fore- 
j  seen  the  splitting  up  of  what  was  then 
known  as  dentistry  into  pseudo-science 
!  specialties.   The  few  who  started  out  to 
I  ifittore  and  render  the  old-time  title  "den- 
i  tist"  obsolete  and  -to  exploit  the  titles 
"stomatologist,"  "orist,"  "orthodontist," 
and  "prosthetist"  have  now  many  follow- 
ers, and  between  the  professional  man 
who  ought  to  know  how  to  do  many  me- 
chanical things,  but  does  not,  and  the 
artizans  and  mechanical  workmen  who 
,  know  how  to  do  them,  a  barrier  or  divid- 
;  isg  wall  seems  inevitable.  Professional 
dentistry  is  all  right  in  theory,  but  the 
conditions  under  which  artificial  teeth 
and  mechanical  appliances  are  now  turned 
ont  from  dental  kitchens  suggest  com- 
mercial rather  than  professional  rela- 
tions.  Dentistry  means  first  the  saving 
I  of  teeth,  and  the  mission  of  the  colleges 
is  to  graduate  men  competent  to  do  well 
the  ordinary  operative  and  mechanical 
work — that  is,  the  class  of  operations  and 
mechanical  work  that  so  many  of  the 
old-time  dentists  did  so  well,  the  kind  of 
work  and  service  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  human  family  need  all  over  the 


world.  Dental  colleges  are  striving  to 
do  too  much,  they  are  striving  to  cover 
too  large  a  field,  and  students  are  not 
held  down  as  cl(»ely  to  the  study  of  the 
principles  of  dentistry  or  given  the  thor- 
ough training  they  should  have  in  per- 
forming the  more  common  class  of  operar 
tions  demanded  of  the  dentist.  Ifedical 
colleges  graduate  students  not  as  special- 
ists, but  as  men  educated  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  medicine  and  surgery.  They 
teach  them  how  to  study,  but  their  di- 
ploma and  license  does  give  them  a  legal 
right  without  any  experience  to  amputate 
limbs,  remove  tumors,  operate  for  ap- 
pendicitis, or  treat  serious  and  infectious . 
diseases,  if  they  have  the  courage  to  ac- 
cept such  cases.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
medical  men  that  they  buy  books  and 
are  generally  students,  and  that  many  of 
them  take  postgraduate  courses.  There 
are  no  other  graduates  from  whom  so 
much  is  expected  as  from  the  dental 
graduates,  and  no  other  class  attempts 
to  cover  so  much  in  the  college  course. 
The  new  porcelain  and  gold  inlay  work, 
crown  and  bridge  work,  which  when  ac- 
tually required  and  properly  done  are  so 
satisfactory,  represent  a  class  of  opera- 
tions, that  dentists  of  long  experience 
often  find  most  difficult  to  make  satis- 
factorily, and  the  correction  of  irregu- 
larities, while  demanding  the  most  care- 
ful study  and  judgment,  is  purely  and 
wholly  mechanical.  Training  in  the 
fundamental  principles  and  practice  of 
dentistry  and  oral  hygiene,  the  saving 
of  teeth  by  operative  treatment,  and  the 
making  and  adjustment  of  artificial 
teeth  are  what  colleges  are  expected  to 
teach  during  the  entire  course.  These 
are  the  essentials  for  dental  practice.  If 
microscopy,  histology,  bacteriology,  carv- 
ing of  block  teeth,  and  orthodontia  are 
essentials,  then  a  four  years'  course  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  under  that  rul- 
ing only  students  with  means  or  those 
having  backers  may  hope  to  enter  dental 
colleges.  It  is  fortunate  that  state  laws 
do  not  require  more  than  average  ability 
from  general  practitioners,  and  state  den- 
tal examiners  are  not  likely  to  turn  down 
applicants  for  license  unless  they  are  very 
deficient  in  theory  and  in  average  opera^ 
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tive  and  mechanical  skill.  That  ont  of 
602  who  applied  for  license  in  1907  and 
1908,  113  failed,  gives  opportunity  to 
question  whether  the  system  of  educa- 
tion was  faulty,  or  whether  the  graduates 
were  thoroughly  incompetent  to  absorb 
instruction. 

To  the  older  dentist  it  has  for  years 
past  been  glaringly  apparent  how  few 
among  the  many  dentists  are  interested 
in  either  general  or  professional  litera- 
ture; and  the  one  opportunity  to  get 
each  year  a  valuable  book,  and  their 
names  for  reference  and  indorsement  as 
members  on  the  roll  of  the  National  Den- 
.tal  Association,  still  fails  to  awaken  in 
them  a  sense  of  duty  or  interest  in  their 
calling.  A  few  years  ago  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  leading  bookseller,  I  was  snr- 
prised  to  learn  that  he  sold  few  books 
of  any  kind,  general  or  professional,  to 
dentists,  and  that  he  did  not  consider 
dentists  reading  men.  Again,  later,  in 
talking  with  a  prominent  dentist  and 
teacher  in  one  of  the  western  cities,  I 
learned  that  a  bookseller  told  him  the 
same  thing,  and  then  I  recalled  that  at 
dental  ga^erings  in  years  past  I  saw 
no  dental  or  professional  books  on  sale, 
whidi  made  good  the  statement  of  the 
booksellers.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Northeastern  Dental  Association  held 
in  Hartford  last  October,  for  the  first 
time  an  agent  of  a  publishing  house  ap- 
peared, and  to  the  surprise  of  many  took 
orders  for  a  number  of  volumes.  I  have 
been  told  that  after  college  examinations 
you  can  always  find  a  goodly  number  of 
medical  and  dental  books  in  second-hand 
stores,  and  that  may  in  port  account  for 
so  many  failures  in  stete  exajninations. 
As  I  recall  the  kindly  advice  often  ^ven 
to  students  by  Professors  McQuiUen, 
Flagg,  and  that  rare  anatomist,  surgeon, 
and  philosopher,  Garretson,  to  keep  up 
their  studies,  to  read  and  own  books,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  public  libraries,  to 
become  members  of  a  dental  society,  and 
to  keep,  if  possible,  in  touch  with  medical 
men,  I  feel  conifident  that  if  similar  ad- 
vice has  been  persistently  given  in  years 
past  to  graduates,  the  majority  of  them 
have  completely  ignored  it,  failing  to  ap- 
preciate its  value  and  importance.  It 


has  been  a  serious  mistake  to  let 
graduates  leave  the  colleges  uno 
to  the  relations  which  they  mij 
to  enjoy  in  the  future  with  the  : 
had  been  their  teachers  during  1 
most  impressible  years  of  their 
whom  they  had  learned  to  res] 
love.  The  "good-by"  and  adde 
words,  "I  want  to  see  you  ofte 
future,  surely  at  society  meetin 
cially  at  the  National,  which  I 
attend  often,"  would  be  a  pleasa 
ory  and  a  constant  incentive  to 
coming  working  society  m^ben 

One  of  the  peculiar  traits  wl 
be  rightly  called  a  dental  ivib 
which  was  so  noticeable  in  the  ei 
and  which  held  back  dentel  pn 
effectually,  was  the  deliberate  cr 
of  the  secretive  disposition.  0th) 
men  are  more  united  and  socia 
where  they  nimiber  fifty,  or  e 
in  cities  and  towns  they  secure 
place  for  meetings  and  social  ga 
The  quickest  and  surest  way  for 
to  get  consideration  in  a  conin 
to  have  a  society  home  like  othe 
zatlons.  A  room  in  a  central  ofii 
ing,  secured  at  a  moderate  rent, 
the  home  of  the  Hartford  I>e 
ciety  for  the  past  eight  years, 
its  furnishings  had  already  d< 
in  the  homes  of  some  of  tl 
bers.  Books,  bookcases,  and  chi 
bought;  rugs,  a  clock,  pictures, 
for  magazines  and  one  for  cli 
poses,  a  writing-desk,  and  cushi 
all  contributed,  and  give  the  roo] 
fortable  and  homelilre  appearonc 
member  has  a  key,  and  the  ro< 
cessible  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
Sundays  included.  We  have  c 
lar  meetings  there,  and  a  pleai 
ture  is  the  Monday  club  night  a 
tration  of  members  and  gueste. 
inexpensive  club-room  where  al 
an  equality,  and  sociability  so 
reigned  supreme.  We  ore  prou 
dental  home,  for  we  all  realize  i 
much  we  have  been  benefited 
calling,  as  well  as  how  much 
enjoyed  the  comforts  and  pie 
social  companionship. 

The  large  number  of  dentists  1 
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been  called  together  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  Chicago,  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Louis,  Boston,  and  frei^uently 
in  Asbury  Park,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  and  Nation^  Dental  As- 
sociations and  other  gatherings,  nnd^r 
the  management  of  state  and  local  as- 
eociationa,  particularly  in  New  Jersey, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Paul,  tell  what  efficient, 
earnest  men  have  been  able  to  do,  and 
also  what  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  them  to  do  if  they  had  put  a  little 
of  Qieir  surplus  energy  into  organizing 
a  dental  benevolent  association.  Many 
claim  that  American  dentists,  dentutry, 
and  dental  oigamzations  lead  the  world. 
A  glance  at  the  record  of  what  has  been 
done  in  England  will  cause  them  to 
change  their  opinion.  The  British  Den- 
tal Association  for  several  years  past  has 
published  a  successful  and  profitable  pro- 
fessional journal.  It  has  maintained  per- 
manent home  quarters  for  many  years 
in  London,  open  every  day,  except  Sun- 
days, for  the  use  of  members  and  friends, 
and  in  1883  a  Dental  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation was  organized,  in  which  only  reg- 
istered dentist  are  eligible  to  member- 
ship. In  190?  there  were  4473  dentists 
r^tered,  and  1200  of  them  were  mem- 
bers of  the  associatbn.  The  association 
has  received  some  gifts,  but  owing  to  the 
depreciation  of  some  of  its  bonds  within 
the  past  few  years,  the  amount  invested 
is  sow  only  about  $15,000.  The  annual 
dnes  are  $5  a  year,  and  the  income  about 
$3000.  The  disbursement  to  beneficiaries 
in  1907  was  $2600.  Only  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  supposed  to  know 
who  receive  benefits.  When  one  recalls 
the  brilliant  and  at  one  time  very  suc- 
cessful dentists  who  were  cared  for  by 
the  contributions  of  a  few  friends  during 
the  past  twenty  years  in  and  about  New 
York  alone,  and  realizes  the  possibility 
that  many  in  years  to  come  may  sadly 
need  assistance,  it  is  strange  indeed  that 
a  movement  for  such  an  oiganization  has 
been  so  long  delayed. 

The  actors  in  this  country  have  set  a 
noble  example,  for  they  have  had  such  an 
oiganization  for  years  past,  and  in  the 
laige  cities  have  given  yearly  benefit  per- 
formances to  increase  its  funds,  and  the 


leading  actresses  and  actors  vie  with  each 
other  in  their  efforts  to  make  it  a  grand 
artistic  and  financial  success.  If  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  dentists  in  this  country  would 
imite  and  contribute  once  a  year  the  fee 
received  for  one  gold  operation,  a  fund 
would  be  secured  large  enough  to  help 
to  cheer  and  sustun  many  an  unfortu- 
nate man  and  family  in  their  time  of 
trial,  sorrow,  and  want.  That  two  such 
associations  should  be  firmly  established 
in  this  country  seems  a  duty.  We  know  of 
the  success  of  the  one  Id  England  with  a 
membership  of  1200  drawn  m>m  a  regis- 
try list  of  less  than  5000.  The  Kew  Eng- 
land and  Middle  states,  with  a  registry 
list  of  13,300,  and  the  Western  and 
Southern  states,  with  a  registry  list 
of  over  20,000,  ought  to  have  at  least 
1000  men  in  each  section  who  would  be 
glad  to  become  members  of  such  an  or^ 
ganization.  Such  organizations  would 
bring  about  the  assurance  that  wherever 
there  were  fifty  practicing  dentists  they 
had  a  dental  home  and  were  united  in 
sentiment  and  purpose,  and  the  public 
would  quickly  recognize  that  they  had 
citizens,  as  well  as  dentists,  whose  wishes 
were  to  be  considered  and  respected.  In 
Boston  the  Academy  of  Dental  Science 
and  other  local  societies  hold  th^ 
monthly  meetings  in  a  hotel.  In  New 
York  the  Odontological,  the  Stomatolog- 
ical, and  the  First  District  societies  hold 
their  meetings  in  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, and  in  Chicago  the  largest  local 
society  in  the  world  holds  its  meetings 
in  rooms  in  the  Public  Library  building. 
Surely  in  each  of  these  cities  tiie  dentists 
are  numerous  enough,  if  they  were  united, 
to  have  suitable  rooms  for  their  exclusive 
use,  and  suggestions,  petitions,  or  pro- 
tests emanating  from  such  home  quarters 
would  command  instant  attention  and 
consideration,  from  not  only  citizens  and 
cItIc  authorities,  but  also  from  represen- 
tatives and  senators  in  Washington. 

Today  we  look  backward  and  briefly 
recall  a  few  incidents  in  the  history  of 
the  American  Dental  Association  organ- 
ized just  fifty  years  ago.  During  all 
these  years  the  ethical  standard  of  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  has  never  been  low- 
ered. Until  this  year,  to  become  a  mem- 
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ber  a  dentist  must  have  proper  creden- 
tials from  the  officers  of  his  state  so- 
ciety, and  the  limit  was  one  delegate  to 
every  five  active  members  of  the  society 
represented.  One  very  important  fact 
stands  out  that  should  not  be  forgotten 
and  should  be  carefully  considered  in 
passing  judgment:  Never  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  American  or  National 
Dental  Association  has  any  state  suc- 
ceeded in  any  one  year  in  having  a  full 
delation  report  for  membership,  and 
but  very  few  of  those  that  did  attend 
chose  to  become  permanent  members. 
During  all  these  years,  with  the  member- 
ship very  far  below  the  constitutional 
limit,  the  treasurer  has  never  been  over- 
burdened with  anziely  as  to  how  he 
should  invest  surplus  funds.  Yet,  lim- 
ited financially  as  the  association  always 
has  been,  it  has  never  yet  failed  to  cheer- 
fully help  along  all  the  scientific  investi- 
gations, experiments,  and  practical  work 
that  the  proper  committees  reported  as 
being  worthy  of  aid.  Every  judicious 
movement  made  for  the  uplifting  of  den- 
tistry has  been  cheerfully  and  financially 
assisted,  and  when  San  Francisco  was 
so  fearfully  afflicted,  the  association 
promptly  and  liberally  sent  assistance, 
while  the  members  of  the  association  be- 
came active  agents  in  raising  funds,  den- 
tal materials,  and  other  necessary  articles, 
which  were  forwarded  for  prompt  distri- 
bution among  the  unfortimates.  Mem- 
bers from  this  association  journeyed  to 
London  in  1881  to  unite  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  Continental  dentists  to  make  the 
Dental  section  in  the  Seventh  Interna- 
tional Medical  Congress  a  great  success. 
In  1887,  the  Ninth  International  Med- 
ical Congress  held  its  sessions  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  0.,  and  the  Dental  section 
there  was  under  the  auspices  and  man- 
agement of  members  of  this  association. 
That  Dental  section  attracted  400  den- 
tists, including  the  foreign  delegates,  and 
was  thought  then  to  be  a  great  success. 
The  expenses  of  that  section  were  large, 
but  they  were  met  by  the  liberal  con- 
tributions of  the  members,  who  also  con- 
tributed more  than  generously  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  general  congress. 
The  Columbian  Dental  Congress  was 


held  in  Chicago  in  1893,  unde] 
pices  and  management  of  memfa 
American  and  Southern  Denta! 
tions,  and  all  who  were  there  ^ 
how  prompt  and  full  were  the 
daily  reports  of  the  papers  an 
sions,  and  what  a  large,  varied, 
tiful  display  of  dental  instrun 
pliances,  etc.,  was  exhibited  b^ 
uals  and  manufactDieis,  show 
had  been  done  in  oth^  conntri 
as  in  our  own  for  the  betiermei 
tal  service.  The  success  of  th 
bian  Congress  raised  dentistry  ti 
level,  and  led  dentists  to  take  . 
view  of  men,  of  life,  and  of 
dnty.  In  1904,  under  the  sanu 
and  management,  the  St.  Ijou 
Congress  was  held,  easily  ran 
among  dental  gatherings.  Frooo 
of  the  world  educators,  scieni 
chanics,  and  practicing  dent: 
brought  together;  many  of  tl 
specially  delegated  and  wore  t 
conferred  on  them  for  recogniz 
and  from  our  own  country  tl 
number  of  ethical  dentists  ever 
der  one  roof  was  assembled. 

The  literary,  educational, 
and  historical  papers,  the  sect 
and  the  clinics,  the  interesting 
exhibits,  and  the  display  exh 
the  manufacturers  of  dentfd  go 
to  the  congress  an  educational 
and  value  far  exceeding  the  i 
guine  hopes  of  the  promoters  i 
agers.  Together  with  the  cloj 
dents  and  the  brilliant  scene  of 
quet  at  the  Jefferson,  we  recall  t] 
intellectual-looking  men,  the 
women,  the  inspiring  music,  the 
introductions  by  onr  own  } 
Smith,  the  characteristic  emol 
sponses  by  the  foreigners,  the  s 
the  national  airs  of  the  diffen 
tries  represented,  the  eloquent 
welcome  from  our  own  repn 
men  to  the  visitors,  now  mot 
friends.  All  this  will  remain  m 
who  were  present  as  pleasant 
while  life  lasts.  The  same  aus 
management  were  largely  in  ev 
the  successful  Jamestown  dentf 
ing,  and  have  also  been  recogz 
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appreciated  at  the  dental  gatherings  in 
Europe  for  several  years  past.  'TOest  we 
fraget,"  I  recall  these  incidents  and 
events,  for  they  illumine  the  past,  they 
tell  unmistakably  what  has  been  done 
for  the  uplifting  and  bettenneat  of  the 
calling  of  dentistry  thronghout  the  world, 
by  and  radiating  from  the  American, 
Southern,  and  National  Dentd  Associa- 
tions. Not  a  few  of  the  40,000  dentists 
of  the  country  ere  saying  what  theae 
associations  ought  to  have  done.  The 
working  members  of  these  associations 
koow  well  what  might  have  been  done 
with  a  larger  membership.  The  younger 
men  have  a  future,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  make  good,  always  keeping 
in  mind  that  all  that  has  been  done, 
all  the  true  progress  that  has  been  mado 
in  eveiy  depar^nent  of  dental  science, 
literature,  and  art,  has  been  given  out  to 
the  world  through  the  publications,  dis- 
cnssions,  and  clinics  given  before  or  un- 
der the  auspices  and  management  of 
members  of  these  associations  during  the 
past  fifty  years. 

I  have  been  proud  of  the  old  Ameri- 
can, the  Southern,  and  the  National — 
for  they  are  one,  and  I  hope  that  our 
National  body  will  rank  in  the  future, 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  as  the  first  and  best 
organization  in  the  world.  If  reorganiz- 
ing with  a  new  constitution  and  by-laws 


will  increase  its  efficiency,  usef  ulness,  and 
influence,  go  ahead  and  reorganize!  A 
new  constibition  and  by-laws,  if  yon  can 
induce  all  the  new  and  old  members  to 
read  it  through  carefully  twice,  ought  to 
do  them  good  and  arouse  them  to  greater 
activity  in  getting  and  striving  to  hold 
the  old  and  the  new  members  through 
life. 

Members — ^permanent,  paying  mem- 
bers, and  more  of  tiiem — ^is  what  has 

been  wanted  for  years  past  to  make  this 
association  influential  and  powerful. 
The  medical  men  of  the  country  do  not 
all  attend  their  National  Association 
meetings,  but  a  very  large  number  do 
keep  in  touch  with  the  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  their  yearly  subscriptions 
gain  for  the  J  oumal  of  the  association  a 
large  advertising  patronage,  powerful  in- 
fluence, and  a  full  treasury.  And  this 
association  might  easily  have  been  a  good 
second  to  the  medical,  if  a  broader  and 
more  active  personal  interest  had  been 
taken  in  society  work  by  authors  of  den- 
tal works,  contributors  to  dental  joumala, 
state  examiners,  and  the  faculties,  lec- 
turers, and  demonstrators  of  the  numer- 
ous dental  colleges  of  the  country. 

Medical  men  take  a  just  pride  in  their 
calling,  setting  an  example  that  many 
members  of  our  profession  might  follow 
to  their  advantage. 


BIGGS*  DISEABB. 


Br  BRUGE  L.  TAYl^OR,  D.D.S.,  WMhlnston,  D.  O. 
UCTUBU  OK  DBKTAI.  HISTOLOGY,  OBOBGETOWK  UniVEBSITr,  DKNTAI.  DEPABTICKKT. 


(Read  before  the  District  of  Columbia  Dental  Society  at  its  January-  1909  meeting.) 


IN"  selecting  Riggs'  disease  as  the  sub- 
ject of  my  paper,  I  realize  to  the 
foUest  extent  that  I  am  treading  on 
Tcry  dangerous  ground,  for  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  give  a  classification  of  the 
different  forms  of  Eiggs'  disease  which  I 


am  not  sure  will  meet  with  entire  appro- 
val. So  much  has  been  written  on  Biggs' 
disease  that  it  behooves  us  to  know  just 
what  its  cause  is,  and  what  its  treatment 
should  be.  I  therefore  wish  to  state  my 
ideas  in  regard  to  this  matter,  believing 
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that  they  will  assist  you,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  in  gainizig  a  more  correct  view  of 
the  subject. 

As  far  back  as  1746  this  disease  was 
described,  but  no  name  was  sug^ted  at 
that  time  by  which  to  designate  it.  From 
that  date  until  the  present  day  it  has 
received  by  the  dental  surgeon  the  great- 
est attention  perhaps  of  any  condition  of 
the  oral  cavity  known  to  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  been  his  greatest  annoy- 
ance. We  are  still  in  the  dark  in  regard 
to  the  cause  of  this  malady — and  why? 
Because  four  distinct  diseases  whidi 
affect  the  gums,  pericementum,  and 
alveolus  have  been  called  "pyorrhea 
alveolaris."  I  ask  you  to  listen  for  just 
one  moment  to  the  ideas  expressed  by 
eminent  authorities  in  regard  to  Riggs' 
disease,  or  pyorrhea  alveolaris. 

Magitot,  in  1867,  claimed  that  this 
disease  begins  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth 
by  a  progressive  inflammatory  condition 
which  proceeds  slowly  to  the  apex  of  the 
root,  destroying  the  alveolus  and  peri- 
cementum, thereby  causing  loss  of  the 
tooth.  He  claimed  that  the  disease  was 
of  aystemic  origin  and  that  the  tartar 
found  on  the  roots  of  the  teeth  should 
be  considered  as  accidental  and  not  as  a 
causative  agent ;  he  advised,  however, 
the  removal  of  the  tartar  as  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  the  treatment. 

Serran,  in  1880,  took  exception  to 
Magitot's  views,  stating  that  the  primary 
cause  is  a  local  congestion  of  tbe  gums 
followed  by  a  pathological  condition. 

Dr.  John  W.  Riggs,  in  his  paper  en- 
titled "Suppurative  Inflammation  of  the 
Gums  and  Absorption  of  the  Gums  and 
Alveolar  Processes,"  which  was  read  be- 
fore the  American  Academy  of  Dental 
Surgery  in  October  1875,  emphatically 
denied  that  the  disease  is  an  affection  of 
the  bone  or  gums,  or  that  it  is  hereditary 
or  constitutional,  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  the  roughened  teeth  themselves, 
in  consequence  of  the  accretions,  derived 
from  whatever  source,  which  are  the  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  inflammation ;  that 
it  is  of  purely  local  origin,  the  result  of 
concretions  near  and  under  the  free  mar- 
gins of  the  gums,  the  removal  of  which. 


even  in  the  third  stage,  is  folio 
cure. 

In  1877,  Rehwinkel  entered 
tests  against  the  theory  of  the  lo< 
of  the  disease  and  endeavored 
that  it  net  only  may,  but  does, 
dependently  of  foreign  deposits 
must  depend  on  other  than  me: 
causes,  and  that  it  is  an  heredi 
constitutional  disease. 

IngersolL  in  his  paper  entitl 
gninary  Calculus,"  states  that  tt 
mation  and  ulceration  begin  at 
of  the  root  or  near  it;  that 
sanguinis  escapes  from  the  bk 
into  the  surrounding  tissues  anc 
disorganized,  the  calcium  salts  ( 
ing  on  the  surface  of  the  roots  a 
ing  the  deposits  which  he  desij 
sanguinary  calculus.  In  other  ' 
claimed  that  pyorrhea  alveolar 
local  disease,  beginning  at  or 
apex  of  the  roots. 

Br.  Witzel  regarded  Riggs'  < 
a  primary,  local  alveolitis,  h; 
constitutional  relations  whatevc 
lecular  necrosis  of  the  alveoli 
of  the  dental  sockets,  produced 
irritation  of  the  medulla  of  tl 

Dr.  Q.  V.  Black  considers 
alveolaris  as  a  local  disturbance, 
the  terms  calcic  inflammat 
phagedenic  pericementitis  to  in 
character,  and  says  that  the  • 
one  of  the  peridental  membra: 
than  of  the  alveolus,  though  thi 
tion  of  these  two  structures  is 
synchronous  that  it  is  difficu: 
which  has  gone  first. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Reese  regards  R 
ease  as  a  systemic  condition,  an( 
that  it  should  be  called  phage^ 
cementi.  He  also  states  that  t 
be  absorption  of  the  pericemeni 
out  any  signs  of  deposits  on  th 

Now,  if  we  stop  to  analyze  tl 
gations  of  these  men,  we  may 
that  they  have  defined  four  dis 
eases  of  the  gums,  pericementni 
veolus.  I  have  been  studving 
ease  conditions  of  the  oral  c 
several  years,  and  have  adoptet 
lowing  classification,  which  to 
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describes  the  different  forms  of  Biggs' 
disease. 

ClassificaHon.  (1)  Pyorrhea  alve- 
olaris;  (3)  Phagedenic  pericementitis; 
(3)  Arthritic  pericementitis,  and  (4) 
Atrophic  alveolitis.  I  shall  now  consider 
briefly  each  one  of  these  forms  of  Biggs' 
disease,  try  to  point  out  their  character- 
istic symptoms,  and  describe  my  method 
I  of  treatment 

j  Ftobbhea  Alveolabis. 

In  the  ''American  Teit^book  of  Opera- 
tive Dentistry*'  we  find  the  following 
definition:    "Pyorrhea  alveolaris  is  a 
;  generic   term  which,  strictly  defined, 
means  a  flowing  of  pus  from  an  alveolus." 

To  my  mind  pyorrhea  alveolaris  is  a 
purely  local  disease,  and  anything  that 
acts  as  a  constant  irritant  to  the  gums 
may  bring  it  on.  It  is  always  preceded 
;  by  gingivitis,  which  is  caused  in  the  great 
!  majority  of  cases  by  the  accumulation  of 
starchy  food  around  the  necks  of  the 
teeth  or  by  deposits  of  calculus.  In  fact 
it  is  a  filth  disease,  and  is  never  found  in 
moutiha  tiiat  have  had  proper  attention. 
This  no  doubt  appears  to  be  a  very  broad 
assertion,  but  nevertheless  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  true  one. 

The    characteristic    symptoms  are: 
Looseness  of  the  tooth  or  teeth ;  peculiar 
I  odor  of  the  breath;  the  gum  may  be 
either  highly  inflamed  or  puffy  and  oi  a 
pale  pinkish  color ;  pressure  on  the  gums 
produces  a  flow  of  yellowish  white  pus 
'  from  around  the  necks  of  the  teeth 
affected.   Together  with  these  symptoms 
we  find  deranged  digestion  and  faulty 
metabolism,  which  in  turn  lowers  the 
;  Titality  of  ihe  diseased  tissues,  thereby 
j  causing  a  more  rapid  spread  of  the  con- 
I  dition.   We  also  find  in  severe  cases  the 
i  nervous  system  very  much  deranged. 
Treatment,   Not  very  long  ago  I  read 
m  one  of  our  dental  journals  a  paper  on 
pyorrhea  alveolaris,  the  author  of  which 
recommended  the  use  of  thirty  different 
medicines  in  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease.   The  use  of  so  mimy  medicines, 
and  with  such  good  effect,  proves  con- 
clusively to  my  mind  that  the  principal 
thing  to  do  in  treating  pyorrhea  alve- 


olaris is  to  give  nature  a  chance.  The 
following  is  my  method  of  treatment: 
!First,  thoroughly  cleanse  the  oral  cavity 
— and  by  this  I  mean  the  mucous  m^- 
branes  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  cheeks, 
tongue,  etc. — remove  all  deposits,  ligate 
loose  teeth,  and  if  more  than  half  of  the 
roots  of  the  affected  teeth  are  denuded 
of  the  pericementum,  they  should  be  re- 
tained by  a  permanent  splint.  Correct 
malocdusion,  massage  the  gums,  and 
wipe  out  any  pocket  with  iodo-glycerol, 
as  suggested  by  Dr.  Talbot.  I  know  of 
no  combination  of  medicaments  that  acts 
so  efficaciously.  Instruct  the  patient  how 
to  cleanse  the  mouth  and  massage  the 
gums.  Have  him  drink  two  to  three 
quarts  of  water  a  day,  and  take  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  preferably  walking. 
Becommend  a  diet  of  cereals,  vegetables, 
laxative  fruits,  and  under  no  circum- 
stan(^  allow  the  use  of  white  or  hot 
breads.  All  foods  should  be  thoroughly 
masticated.  Use  normal  salt  solution  as  a 
mouth-wash  and  let  the  dentist  apply  all 
medicinal  treatment.  Dr.  Budolph  Beck 
of  Chicago  recommends  a  bismuth  paste 
for  the  treatment  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris 
and  says:  '*The  majority  of  cases  which 
I  have  treated  up  to  date  by  the  bismuth 
paste  have  either  been  cured  or  have 
shown  signs  of  improvement,  and  in  but 
a  few  cases  has  a  recurrence  taken  place. 
I  ascribe  the  failures  to  faulty  technique 
— mainly,  that  the  paste  did  not  reach 
every  part  of  the  imected  area.  When 
this  fault  was  corrected,  satisfactory  re- 
sults were  obtained.  The  following  is 
his  formula: 

Per  cent 

Bismuth  subnitrate,  30 
White  wax  (melting-point),  5 
Paraffin,  5 
Vaselin,  00 
llix  while  boiling. 

The  paste  is  injected  into  the  pockets 
with  a  metal  syringe  having  a  fine  taper- 
ing silver  point.  This  he  says  may  be 
done  before  the  deposits  are  removed. 
At  the  next  sitting  remove  the  deposits 
and  re-inject  the  paste.  I  have  not  tried 
this  method,  but  intend  to  do  so  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 
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Fhaqedenic  Pebicembsttihs. 

Definition;  A  gangrenoos  ulceration 
of  the  pericementum. 

The  etiology  of  this  form  of  Biggs* 
disease  is  not  quite  clear.  It  may  be 
closely  associated  with  other  forms, 
which  may  make  the  diagnosis  quite 
difficult.  I  believe  that  the  cause  of 
phagedenic  perioementitiB  is  of  local 
origin,  microbie  in  character,  and  that 
gingivitis  always  precedes  it.  Gener- 
ally only  a  few  teeth  are  affected  by  it 
at  a  time,  and  it  runs  a  rapid  course, 
attacking  the  tissues  at  the  margin  of 
the  gum,  most  frequently  on  the  labial 
or  buccal  side.  The  destruction  of  gum, 
alveolus,  and  pericementum  is  very  rapid, 
showing  that  the  nature  of  the  micro- 
organisms la  very  virulent.  The  gum  is 
ragged,  highly  inflamed,  and  the  exposed 
root  of  the  tooth  is  very  sensitive,  and 
may  be  covered  with  deposits  of  a  granu- 
lar character.  This  condition  is  most 
frequently  found  in  mouths  that  are 
highly  acid. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  discourag- 
ing. The  root  or  roots  should  be  scaled, 
the  pockets  washed  out  and  cauterized 
with  trichloracetic  acid,  and  the  tooth 
given  surgical  rest.  The  mouth  should 
be  kept  in  an  alkaline  condition  and  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  digestion.  The 
intestinal  canal  is  usually  found  in  very 
bad  condition. 

Abthritic  Pericementitis. 

Arthritic  pericementitis  is  a  disease  of 
systemic  origin  found  only  in  patients 
suffering  from  rheumatism,  gout,  or  any 
condition  arising  from  the  effects  of  uric 
acid,  and  may  affect  the  entire  dentures 
of  both  upper  and  lower  jaws. 

It  progresses  slowly  unless  associated 
with  other  forms  of  Biggs*  disease,  and 
it  may  be  years  before  t£e  teeth  are  lost 
We  scarcely  ever  find  it  before  the 
twenty-fifth  year,  and  in  most  cases  it 
does  not  begin  until  after  the  thirty-fifth 
year. 

This  disorder  may  begin  at  the  gum 
margin  or  at  some  point  on  the  root  be- 
tween the  gum  margin  and  the  apex  of 
tlie  root.  Its  origin,  however,  is  generally 


at  the  gum  margin,  commencin 
low  grade  of  inflammation,  whi 
assumes  an  angry  form  unless 
cated  by  other  fonns  of  Riggs' 
The  tartar  found  is  composed  I 
sodium  and  calcium  urates,  is  < 
from  the  blood,  and  is  very  di 
remove.  Sometimes  a  creamy  v 
may  be  expressed  from  beneath 
mai^ins,  which  indicates  the  in 
micro-organisms. 

Arthritic  pericementitis  prog 
quietly  that  it  may  be  several  yea 
tne  patient  realizes  his  conditio 
rule  it  attacks  robust,  apparently 
individuals,  whose  teeth  are  fi 
caries,  and  whose  visits  to  the 
therefore,  are  few  and  far  betw« 
disease,  like  rheumatism,  ca 
cured,  and  unless  treatment  is 
continually  it  will  reappear. 

Treatment.  Remove  all 
polish  the  necks  and  roots  of  1 
exposed,  and  treat  the  gums  w 
glycerol.  All  medical  treatmen 
gums,  as  stated  before,  should  bi 
by  the  dentist.  The  patient  si 
kept  well  in  hand,  paying  at  ] 
or  two  visits  a  week  until  the  ( 
is  such  that  we  can  dismiss  hi 
month  at  a  time.  Great  attentio 
be  given  to  the  diet,  and  such  foo 
be  recommended  as  will  keep 
mentary  canal  clean.  The  grea 
with  this  condition  and  with  i 
matic  or  gouty  conditions  lies 
digestion.  The  trouble  begins 
mouth  sometimes,  and  passes 
the  stomach.  The  poisonous  si 
swallowed  that  are  taken  up  by  i 
and  carried  out  into  the  systen 
tendency  to  weaken  the  system  g 
The  use  of  alkaline  mouth-was) 
be  recommended,  and  also  some 
water.  Lithia  tablets  taken  thi 
a  day — a  five-grain  tablet  in  a 
water — I  have  found  very 
Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  a 
essential. 

Atbophic  Alveolitis. 

Atrophic  alveolitis  I  would 
disease  of  the  alveoli,  which  is  sc 
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classed  as  pyorrhea  alveolaris,  but  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  an  atrophy  of 
the  alveolar  process.  There  is  no  Iq- 
rasion  of  micro-organisms,  because  we 
do  not  find  any  pus  present. 

We  find  this  form  of  Riggs*  disease 
only  in  those  patients  whose  teeth  have 
been  regulated,  especially  when  the  arch 
has  been  expanded,  and  in  mouths  where 
the  roots  of  the  anterior  teeth  are  promi- 
nent and  covered  by  a  thin  alveolar 
process.  Sometimes  it  is  observed  on  the 
buccal  roots  of  molars,  and  in  some  cases 
I  have  seen  the  palatal  roots  of  molars 
affected. 

On  account  of  the  alveolar  process 
being  so  thin  and  dense — as  it  always  is 
in  such  cases — there  is  little  room  for 
the  expansion  of  the  bloodvessels,  so  with 
only  a  slight  irritation  at  the  gum  mar- 
gins we  have  a  degeneration  of  the 
process  set  up  which  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  embolic  atrophy.  Injudicious 
use  of  the  tooth-brush,  badly  selected 
I  tooth-powders,  acid  conditions  of  the  oral 
i   cavity,  and  pre-senility  are  the  causes  of 
j  atrophic  alveolitis.   The  gums  recede  in 
j  a  V-shaped  form,  and  sometimes  have 
!  a  corded  appearance. 

Treatment.  The  treatment  of  atrophic 
alveolitis  is  largely  palliative,  at  least 
such  has  been  my  experience.  Keep  the 
exposed  roots  well  polished  and  the 
mouth  in  an  alkaline  condition.  Use 
only  such  powders  as  are  soluble,  and 
caution  the  patient  in  regard  to  the  too 
Tig<m)nB  nse  of  the  tooth-brush.  Unless 
infection  sets  in,  the  recession  of  the 
gums  and  process  only  proceeds  to  where 
<  there  is  sufficient  thickness  of  the  bone 
for  nature  to  protect  itself. 

If  any  of  my  observations  will  assist 
in  bringing  about  a  classification  of 
Bi^'  disease  I  shall  feel  amply  repaid. 
Fyorrh^  alveolaris  meam  a  flowing  of 
pus  from  the  alveolus,  and  while  it  only 
describes  a  symptom,  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  disease  which  we  always  consider 
as  pyorrhea.  These  other  forms  I  have 
mentioned  are  entirely  different.  You 
may  have  a  pyorrheic  condition  with 
phagedenic  pericementitis  or  you  may 
have  it  combined  with  arthritic  perice- 
mentitis; but  I  think  what  we  should  do. 


and  what  all  writers  should  do,  is  to  des- 
ignate in  some  manner  the  character  of 
the  disease  that  we  wish  to  consider,  and 
not  write  abont  pyorrhea  alveolaris  when 
any  one  of  the  other  forms  of  this  disease 
is  meant. 

Discussion, 

Dr.  Thompson.  The  subject  before 
us  is  one  that  if  I  wanted  to  do  anything 
like  justice  to  it,  if  justice  could  be  at 
all  done  to  this  subject,  would  require 
that  such  a  paper  be  read  at  one  meeting 
and  discussed  at  the  next.  The  classi- 
fication that  the  essayist  has  brought  be- 
fore us  is  very  clear  and  concise  as  far  as 
we  understand  it.  The  subject  as  a 
whole  is  too  large  to  be  discussed  in  one 
evening.  In  the  first  place,  ^  the  word 
pyorrhea  (pus  in  the  alveolus)  explains 
nothing  except  a  manifestation.  What 
we  wish  to  get  at  in  order  to  treat  this 
disease  properly  is  its  cause  and  its  de- 
velopment. Possibly  Peirce  of  Philadel- 
phia has  most  clearly  presented  this 
subject,  and  while  he  agrees  with  these 
gentlemen  to  a  certain  extent,  he  goes 
farther,  and  calls  it  gontj  pericementitis, 
which  covers  it  all,  l^cause  it  is  purely  a 
disease  of  the  pericemental  membrane. 

The  first  stage  is  the  stage  of  stimula- 
tion, due  to  a  thousand  different  causes, 
deposits,  foreign  matter,  and  faulty 
metabolism.  We  must  look  at  it  from 
its  primary  standpoint,  from  its  first 
irritation,  its  local  cause.  It  is  found  as 
a  rule,  we  all  agree,  in  teeth  which  have 
not  been  taken  care  of.  The  perice- 
mental membrane  being  affected  bring? 
about  what  is  called  by  Peirce  "the  stimu- 
lating stage."  What  is  the  effect  of 
stimulation  ?  An  excess  of  nourishment 
to  the  part.  What  is  the  result  of  excess 
nourishment  to  the  part?  Induration. 
The  second  stage  is  the  same  causing  a 
deposit  of  calcium  urate.  This  may  exist 
for  years  without  any  indication  what- 
ever, until  an  irritation  of  the  alveolus 
and  integumentary  covering  i?  started, 
then  the  inflammation  extends  to  degen- 
eration of  the  cellular  elements,  and  we 
have  atrophy  and  resorption  of  the  alve- 
olus. When  atrophy  of  the  alveoliu  takes 
place  we  have  the  third  cause,  the 
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pockets,  and  these  once  formed,  food 

enters  and  remains  there,  ferments,  and 
creates  fermentation.  Thus  we  have  the 
whole  history  of  the  diaease  in  a  nut- 
shell, but  this  is  only  one  phase  of  many. 
Take  the  calcic  pericementitis,  as  men- 
tioned the  essayist.  The  treatment 
consista  in  removing  the  deposit.  Calcic 
periconentitis  may  exist  without  any 
manifestation  except  sensitiveness  to 
percussion  and  to  heat  and  cold.  Now, 
yon  would  say,  how  can  a  tooth  be  sen- 
sitive to  heat  or  cold  without  the  pulp 
being  affected.  The  pulp  is  affected. 
The  blood  that  has  been  heaped  up  in  the 
tooth  involves  the  nerve  by  pressure,  and 
we  have  hyperesthesia  due  to  hyperemia. 

In  Minneapolis,  I  went  to  a  place 
called  St.  James,  where  a  Dr.  Ulner  had 
been  treating  a  patient  who  had  been 
suffering  with  neuralgia  for  two  years. 
The  man  was  about  forty  years  of  age.  I 
made  an  examination  of  his  teeth,  and 
the  only  one  giving  any  response  was  an 
anterior  molar.  Upon  pasaiz^  a  broach 
up,  I  found  a  pocket,  which  did  not 
manifest  itself  in  the  gum,  on  the  buccal 
root  of  the  third  molar.  Going  farther, 
I  found  a  necrotic  condition;  I  took  a 
drill,  and  going  well  up  into  the  alveolus 
cut  away  dead  bony  tissue;  used  sulfuric 
acid  and  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  solution 
of  hydronaphthol  in  alcohol. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  even 
one  phase  of  this  subject  in  a  brief  dis- 
cussion. Pyorrhea  is  one  of  those  prob- 
lems that  keep  a  dentist  at  a  standstill, 
and  unless  we  find  something  that  will 
dissolve  the  deposit  upon  the  teeth,  and 
treat  our  patients  systemically  to  over- 
come the  setting  up  of  faulty  acid  metab- 
olism, giving  lithia  waters,  etc.,  we  can 
give  no  hope  of  success  at  all. 

Dr.  Head  is  using  hydrogen  ammo- 
nium fluorid,  and  I  believe  he  is  on  the 
right  track 

Dr.  A.  1$.  Crane.  A  gentleman  came 
to  my  olDce  the  other  day  and  wanted 
to  talk  to  me  about  a  cure  for  pyorrhea. 
I  did  not  have  time  to  talk  to  him ;  but 
in  my  experience  I  never  have  seen  a 
cure  for  pyorrhea,  and  I  must  say  that 
I  am  not  very  hopeful  that  I  ever  shall. 
Some  years  ago,  I  attempted  to  under- 


take special  research  on  this  sul 
made  some  pretensions  of  bein 
treat  the  disease  and  cure  it,  1 
very  sorry  to  say  that  most  of 
which  I  cured,  or  thought  I  h 
came  back  in  a  worse  condition 
had  been  onginally. 

I  am  very  glad  that  Dr.  T 
divided  this  disease  into  foui 
because  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  terms  pyorrhea  alveolaris,  p] 
pericementitis,  arthritic  peria 
and  atrophic  alveolitis  are  use 
and  without  really  designal 
trouble  which  the  dentist  is  i 
combat.  The  sooner  we  obtai 
classification  of  the  different  ) 
this  trouble  and  its  underlyin 
the  sooner  we  shall  reach  tt 
where  we  can  hope  to  give  i 
something  in  the  way  of  permi 
lief.  The  disease  which  the  ess 
classified  as  phagedenic  peric 
appears  to  me  to  be  of  the  nai 
catarrhal  disease,  and  the  more 
it  the  more  firmly  I  am  convn 
it  is  catarrhal,  and  it  should  b 
like  catarrh. 

With  regard  to  deposits  of  1 
the  roots  of  teeth  being  present 
the  death  of  the  pericemental  m 
I  have  extracted  thousands  of  b 
I  have  extracted  few  that  I  ] 
examined,  and  I  have  yet  to  d 
case  of  calculus  under  a  livi 
mentum;  my  experience  theref 
me  to  believe  that  this  is  a  theo 
cannot  be  substantiated  by  actna 
practice. 

Dr.  FENToy  Bradpokd.  Dr. 
son  in  his  discussion  mentioned 
of  dissolving  urates.  He  said  th 
the  only  way  in  which  we  coulc 
treat  pyorrhea  successfully.  I  i 
late  a  little  personal  experienec 
information  of  Dr.  Thompson 
five  or  six  years  ago,  I  wan 
troubled  with  those  deposits  on 
and  also  in  the  kidneys.  I  gc 
them,  not  by  the  knife,  as  soi 
who  afterward  died,  but  by  t 
with  GJerman  mineral  water — W 
Helenen  Quelle.  I  had  a  case 
calculi,  a  very  bad  case,  and  t 
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were  very  severe,  lasting  five  or  six  hours. 
I  met  a  German  physician,  and  he 
recommended  a  change  in  my  diet,  avoid- 
ing red  meata  and  acids  of  any  kind  and 
fruits  that  would  produce  acids,  and  he 
told  me  to  take  this  mineral  water.  I 
took  the  water,  and  I  had  no  more 
trouble  with  my  kidneys,  and  noticed  a 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  calculus  on 
my  teeth.  That  is  one  experience  that 
might  aid  Dr.  Thompson.  I  heartily 
approve  Dr.  Taylor's  method  of  treat- 
ment. Of  course  we  all  know  that  the 
calculus  must  be  removed.  I  think  one 
of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  in  the 
treatment  of  Riggs'  disease  is  fresh  air, 
exercise,  and  massage. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Bowles.  I  have  not  read 
vety  much  of  the  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  Dr.  Taylor  seems  to  have  pre- 
sented to  us  a  very  clear  outline  of  the 
subject.  He  has  given  us  a  sound  and 
logical  resume  of  the  treatment.  One 
point  which  he  did  not  mention  in  the 
treatment  is  the  matter  of  the  vaccine 
treatment.  Those  of  us  who  went  to 
the  Boston  meeting  this  summer  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  a  very  fine  paper 
on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Timothy  Leary, 
one  of  the  medical  men  of  the  Harvard 
school.  I  was  very  much  interested  to 
see  that  after  he  had  outlined  his  treat- 
ment and  given  the  result  of  that  treat- 
ment in  the  hospital,  he  came  back  to 
I  oar  dental  standpoint^  the  treatment 
j  consisted  in  the  thorough  removal  of  the 
i  deposits,  the  cleaning  of  the  teeth,  and 
the  keeping  of  the  mouth  in  a  clean  and 
aseptic  condition.  Then  the  vaccine  is 
I  t4)plied.  Dr.  Leary  had  no  case-  to  re- 
cord which  was  completely  cured.  His 
paper  was  what  might  be  called  a  pro- 
gressive paper,  showing  what  had  been 
done,  but  uie  essayist  was  not  ready  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  vaccine.  We  all 
hope  that  it  will  be  what  we  are  looking 
for,  a  cure  for  this  malady;  but  I  was 
interested  to  see  that  the  physicians 
have  not  accomplished  any  more  than  we 
dentists  have. 

I  cannot  add  anything  to  Dr.  Taylor's 
paper,  excepting  to  say  a  few  words 
about  splinting.    The  splinting  of  1^ 


teeth  in  pyorrhea  when  the  root  is  ex- 
posed to  half  its  extent  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  most  important  phases  in  the  treat- 
ment. In  all  the  cases  which  I  have 
splinted  the  happiest  results  have  been 
obtained.  The  splinting  depends  alto- 
gether on  the  condition  of  the  teeth  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  operator.  They  can 
be  splinted  with  bridge  work,  inlays,  or 
by  sinking  bars  into  the  crowns  of  the 
teeth,  or  by  a  combination  of  all  these 
different  methods.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  decrown  the  teeth  or  to  always  make 
a  crown,  for  a  bar  well  embedded  in  the 
teeth  and  covered  with  amalgam  or  gold 
— usually  amalgam,  because  the  teeth 
will  not  stand  gold — will  keep  the  teeth 
in  place.  The  teeth  being  held  rigidly 
will  tend  to  reduce  the  inflammation  to 
a  great  extent.  In  splinting  I  would  ad- 
vise against  ligatures  and  against  the 
many  forms  of  bands  or  caps  at  our 
disposal.  Splints  of  that  kind  -are  not 
clean,  and  in  time  will  become  loosened. 
If  a  splint  is  to  be  effective,  it  must  be 
absolutely  rigid,  and  must  be  made  so 
that  it  will  not  become  removed  in  any 
way.  Teeth  that  are  splinted  can  foe 
more  easily  and  perfectly  cleansed. 

Dr.  Taylor  (closing  the  discussion). 
In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  those  members 
who  participated  in  the  discussion  of  my 
paper.  .  I  will  admit  that  it  opens  up  a 
very  large  field  for  discussion.  The  main 
point  that  I  wished  to  bring  out  is  the 
classification  of  the  different  forms  of 
Eiggs'  disease. 

Pyorrhea  alveolaris  can  be  and  is  cured 
in  thousands  of  cases,  just  as  pneumonia 
is  cured ;  but  the  patients,  after  they  get 
along  nicely  for  awhile,  stop  coming  to 
the  dentist  for  treatment.  They  come 
once  in  three  months;  then  once  in  six 
months,  and  finally  they  wait  for  a  year 
or  two,  without  even  taking  the  trouble 
of  cleaning  their  teeth  thoroughly — al- 
though it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  pa- 
tient to  thoroughly  cleanse  teeth  (hat 
have  once  been  affected  with  pyorrhea 
alveolaris.  I  think  that  when  people 
realize  the  importance  of  their  teeth  they 
will  go  to  the  dentist,  who  has  the  ability 
to  cleanse  them  in  a  thorough  manner. 
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and  have  them  attended  to,  just  aa  thou- 
sands of  people  go  to  have  their  nails 
manicured,  their  hair  dressed,  or  their 
scfdp  treated. 

In  regard  to  arthritic  pericementitis,  I 
wish  to  impress  upon  your  minds  that  it 
is  always  associated  with  a  rheumatic 
condition,  and  the  patient  must  be  under 
constant  attention.  The  disease  will  not 
progress  to  any  great  extent  inside  oi 


six  months,  but  in  a  year  it  will  alma 
relapse  into  its  ohginid  state. 

Splinting  is  certainly  a  most  effedii 
method  of  keeping  the  teeth  in  plan 
but  when  they  aro  splinted,  the  Litoi 
motion  of  the  jaw  should  be  taken  inl 
consideration,  and  if  the  occlusion  is  m 
correct,  the  cusps  of  the  teeth  should  I 
ground  to  relieve  them  of  any  nndi 
strain. 
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By  O.  8.  TAH  HOBH.  DJ3.S.»  Bloonsfciirv,  F*. 


{Read  before  the  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna  Dental  Sooiel^  at  its  annual  mseting.  Sen* 

ton,  Fa.,  Febraafy  16,  1909.) 


DENTAL  journalism  seems  to  be  the 
target  for  a  variety  of  arrows.  It 
is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
cover  the  entire  field  of  dental  journal- 
ism, but  rather  to  stimulate  earnest 
thought  along  certain  definite  lines  with 
the  hope  of  inducing  individual  and  con- 
certed action  which  will  ultimately  result 
in  establishing  univereally  a  higher  ideal 
respecting  the  duties  of  the  dentist  to  his 
profession,  to  his  colleagues,  and  to  hu- 
manity. 

Long  before  T  entered  the  profession, 
and  during  the  fifteen  years  of  my  active 
association  therewith,  there  have  been, 
from  time  to  time,  cries  both  pathetic 
and  irritating  for  s,  dental  journal 
owned,  controlled,  and  edited  by  the  pro- 
fession; but  80  far  as  I  am  able  to  dis- 
cern wc  are  as  distant  from  thui  aoiuire- 
ment  as  ever  before.  Why  is  this  so? 
Why  is  the  dental  profession  in  the 
United  States  without  a  representative 
journal ? 

I  am  informed  that  in  the  United 
States  there  are  some  35,000  dentists  in 
active  practice,  and  that  each  year  this 
number  is  augmented  by  graduates  from 
the  various  dental  colleges.  Three  dol- 
lars per  annum  cannot  be  considered  an 


exorbitant  subscription  price  for  a  repr 
sentative  journal,  and  the  man  who  asser 
that  there  is  one  ethical  dentist  in  actri 
practice  who  cannot  afford  the  snbscri] 
tion  is  advancing  a  tenet  which  be  ramu 
prove.  At  $3.00  per  volume,  35,000  to 
umes  would  be  $105,000,  and  to  my  min 
$105,000  would  be  an  adequate  amoui 
to  launch  a  representative  educationi 
medium  devoted  to  increasing  the  inte 
lectual  status  of  the  subscribers  and  ei 
hancing  the  dignity  of  the  science  ( 
dentistry. 

I  am  confident  that  all  will  agree  thi 
the  profession  is  sufficiently  large  i 
numbers  and  amply  able  financially  1 
maintain  an  exceptionally  high-class  joni 
nal ;  that  there  are  in  the  profession 
number  of  men  capable  of  editing  sat^ 
publication,  and  tiiat  the  editors  wool 
not  have  to  go  news-begging  to  fill  < 
overflowing  the  text  pages  witii  practica 
scientific,  and  elevating  knowledge. 

It  being  conceded  that  we  have 
knowledge  and  that  we  have  the  infe 
ligence,  there  remains  but  a  single  a< 
junct  necessary  to  accomplish  the  lannd 
ing  of  a  professional  journal;  this  at 
junct,  the  most  essential  of  all,  is  tl 
desire.    Do  we  as  a  profession  desire 
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ablication  owned,  controlled,  and  edited 
f  dentists  for  dentists?  Evidently  we 
D  not !  And  the  reason  why  we  do  not 
I  in  my  judgment  traceable  to  the  con- 
tti<m  that  obtaina  after  graduation. 

Somewhere  between  the  ages  of  say 
i^teen  to  twenty-five  we  matriculate  at 
reputable  dental  college  and  thence  pro< 
aed  to  pass  through  the  various  arduous 
rdeals  incident  to  the  acquirement  of 
he  degiw  D.D.S.  At  the  end  of  three 
eaiB  of  diligent  application  we  are  given 
be  documents  necessary  to  procure  ad- 
lission  to  the  state  board  examinations, 
nd  finally  issue  forth  with  all  the  cre- 
entials  required  by  law,  and  proclaim  to 
offering  humanity  that  we  are  eminently 
>tted  to  supply  their  needs. 

We  have  been  graduated^  and  being 
OBSessed  of  the  credentials  and  the  con- 
omitant  skill  and  knowledge — really  a 
ather  substantial  veneer — we  proceed  to 
trive  for  our  heart's  desire.  But  what 
s  this  desire  ?  and  does  its  culmination 
esnlt  in  advancing  to  a  remarkable  de- 
cree the  educatiomi  and  ethical  status 
i  the  profession?  Evidently  onr  desire 
[oes  not  symbolize  education,  eke  we 
rould  have  a  representative  publication, 
ind  an  increased  interest  in  professional 
idvancement  would  naturally  ensue;  for 
t  cannot  be  denied  that  education  is 
l^Iy  a  result  of  desire,  and  as  soon  as 
re  realize  our  ignorance  and  are  pos- 
essed  of  a  desire  to  improve  our  mwtal 
ioodition  we  at  once  symbolize  advance- 
nent.  That  this  desire  is  in  a  lethargic 
ttate  is  to  my  mind  due  largely  to  the 
Eact  that  we  do  not  recognize  our  present 
mrrent  literature  and  in  consequence  are 
ut  fully  cognizant  of  onr  ignorance.. 

Tme,  our  presrait  current  literature  is 
ioniined  to  "trade"  journals ;  bat,  gentle- 
Bien,  these  journals  are  as  a  mle  not  only 
ibly  edited,  but  what  is  of  transcendent 
importance,  they  are  very  largely  a  com- 
pilation of  the  united  efforts  of  the  fore- 
most minds  in  the  profession.  Who  can 
»y,  after  carefally  perusing  the  writings 
trf'Bonwill,  Vamey,  Taft,  Webb,  Miller, 
Black,  Talbot,  Angle,  Truman,  Head, 
Jtclaim,  and  many  many  othei^,  that  he 
has  not  been  benefited  ?  Who  is  there  that 
does  not  feel  a  beneficial  influence  when 

(TOL.  II.— M] 


studying,  digesting,  and  assimilating  the 
thoughts  of  t^e  master  minds,  past  and 
present,  of  our  profession? 

I  say  frankly  that  it  is  not  the  reading 
of  the  text  pages  of  "trade"  dental  jour- 
nals that  dwarfs  the  intellect  and  tends 
to  inhibit  the  laimching  of  a  professional 
journal.  The  apathy  is  the  result  of  dis- 
r^arding  our  current  dental  literature ! 
Show  me  a  dentist  who  subscribes  to  and 
diligentiy  reads  and  studies  the  text  pages 
of  our  foremost  "trade"  journals,  and  I 
will  show  you  a  man  ready  and  willing  to 
take  off  his  coat  and  roll  up  his  sleeves 
in  the  interest  of  professional  journalism. 
He  will  lend  financial  and  intellectual 
aid,  though  it  necessitates  the  burning  of 
midnight  oil  to  do  it.  I  therefore  say 
that  any  attempt,  honest  or  otherwise, 
to  divert  the  minds  of  the  profession 
from  perusing  the  text  pages  of  honestly 
edited  "trade"  dental  journals,  with  a 
view  to  increasing  interest  in  professional 
journalism,  is  but  to  weaken  and  thwart 
the  good  cause  for  which  he  who,  though 
perhaps  innocently,  shoots  the  poisoned 
arrow  is  striving. 

I  am  averse  to  petty  cavil  and  calumny 
respecting  the  editing  of  "trade"  dental 
journals,  for  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  men  occupving  high  positions 
in  the  profession  would  pusillaniraou9ly 
deviate  from  the  path  of  rectitude  by 
allowing  the  text  pages  of  the  journals 
which  tiiey  edit  to  become  subservient  in 
a  direct  commercial  way  to  the  manufac- 
turers who  publish  them.  Nor  do  T 
believe  that  the  publishers  of  represen- 
tative "trade"  journals  would  so  far  for- 
get fundamental  business  principles  and 
common  decency  as  to  intimate  to  the 
editoi^  that  manuscripts  not  favoring 
their  products  must  be  eschewed. 

Dental  journals  must  subserve  the  in- 
terests of  the  men  publishing  them,  and 
that  they  are  subservient  to  their  inter- 
ests cannot  be  gainsaid;  but,  as  I  see  it, 
the  value  to  the  manufacturer  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  journals  serve  as  an  ad- 
vertising medium,  and  the  advertising 
is  confined  exclusively  to  the  pages  de- 
voted to  that  purpose. 

On  the  quality  of  the  substance  con- 
tained in  the  text  pages  depends  the  cir- 
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culation  of  the  publication.  Joamals 

publishing  a  great  many  high-class  origi- 
nal articles  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
more  noteworthy  societies  would  nat- 
urally command  a  larger  circulation 
than  Tould  those  journals  vhich  are 
made  up  mostly  of  "second-hand"  copy, 
and  as  the  value  of  advertising  space 
generally  is  governed  by  the  circulation, 
it  seems  to  me  but  logical  to  assume  that 
the  ambition  of  the  discriminating  manu- 
facturing publisher  would  naturally  be 
centered  upon  producing  a  high-clara 
publication  free  from  aspersions,  eras- 
ures, or  additions.  That  we  have  publi- 
cations worthy  the  name  of  ethical 
**trade"  joumius  is  plainly  evident,  and 
that  the  text  pages  are  manifestly  worthy 
the  careful  perusal  of  every  ethical  prac- 
titioner cannot  be  denied. 

I  have  in  my  library  a  number  of  vol- 
umes of  a  certain  "trade"  publication — 
these  volumes  have  been  divested  of  their 
habiliments  and  the  advertising  pages 
have  been  consigned  to  the  scrap-heap; 
each  volume  is  clothed  in  a  neat  binding, 
and  I  have  in  attractive  book  form  a  very 
comprehensive  index  to  the  manifold 
phases  of  dentistry  from  1866  to  the 
present  time.  As  I  review  from  time  to 
time  these  forty-three  volumes,  indicat- 
ing as  many  years  of  continuous  advance- 
ment in  the  science  of  dentistry,  I  am 
awed  to  think  how  much  the  profession 
really  owes  to  this  one  publication  alone. 
In  these  volumes  we  seem  to  hear  the 
voices  of  idols  who  have  passed  beyond. 
So  faithfully  are  their  writings  por- 
^ayed  and  so  well  edited  that  we  have 
but  praise  to  offer ;  and  I  say  God-speed 
to  any  medium  that  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  helping  to  lift  a  profession  from 
the  mire  of  empiricism  to  a  higher  plane, 
— ^that  of  science. 

We  may  reason  a  priori  or  a  posteriori, 
or  we  may  reason  as  did  the  aged  fanner 
who  visited  a  circus  for  the  first  time  and 
stood  before  the  dromedaiys  cage,  eyes 
bulging  and  mouth  agape  at  the  strange 
beast  within.  The  circus  proper  began 
and  the  crowds  left  for  the  main  show, 
but  still  the  old  man  stood  before  the 
cage  in  etunned  silence,  appraising  every 
detail  of  the  misshape  legs,  the  cloven 


hoofs,  the  pendulous  upper  lip, 
curiously  mounded  back  of  th 
eyed  beast.  Fifteen  minutes 
Then  the  fanner  turned  away 
disgustedly.  ''Gosh !  there  ain') 
animal!"  Season  as  we  may, 
damental  principle  upon  which 
Toffnt  is  based  is  science,  either 
or  unclassified.  When  clasaifi 
tractable  and  subservient  to  the 
of  humanity-  when  unclassifi 
viewed  in  the  light  of  miracles, 
in  this  latter  form  it  is  nsefc 
makes  men  think. 

So  I  say,  let  us  peruse  the  lite 
our  command,  and  when  we  et. 
consequence,  have  recovered  f 
microcephalia,  we  shall  be  seen  a 
clamoring  for  a  high-class  pre 
publication.  The  desire  will  be 
for  we  shall  have  discovered 
most  valuable  asset,  the  nucleus 
by  our  alma  mater,  becomes  trai 
only  when  we  realize  that  gi 
tends  simply  to  fit  us  for  a  lonj 
student  life  in  the  great  coUej 
curriculum  is  confined  to  impar 
ticular  knowledge  in  general  an< 
knowledge  in  particular. 

Carlyle,  perceiving  the  bene 
would  natunlly  accrue  from  a  t 
knowledge,  said:  "If  I  had  m; 
would  send  the  sons  of  poor  me 
lege,  and  the  sons  of  rich  men 
set  to  work."  That  he  realized  i 
of  knowledge  is  fully  proved  bj 
ditional  quotation:  "That  ther 
one  man  die  ignorant  who  is  a 
knowledge,  this  I  call  a  tragedy. 

Let  us  be  students,  and  being 
eschew  chimerical  graduation, 
titles,  and  imaginary  proficien 
cannot  all  ascend  the  ladder  of 
delving  into  the  abstrusities  of 
research,  nor  are  we  all  adapte< 
ducing  high-class  literary  e£Eo 
each  and  every  one  of  us  can, 
vating  altruistic  tendencies,  lenc 
ing  hand  to  our  benefactors,  s 
dentally  to  humanity  as  well. 

Being  human,  men  are  the  bet 
to  evolve  noble  thoughts  and  enj 
deeds  when  their  efforte  are  ap] 
by  their  fellow  m^.   In  ilie  p 
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today  ve  have  men  who  are  lending  a 
powerful  mfiuence — ^moral,  literary,  and 
scientifio — ^to  the  adTancement  of  den- 
tistiy.  Let  us  not  pass  idly  by  such  mag- 
nificent philanthropic  examples  as  Black, 

I  Talbot,  Truman,  and  many  others,  but 
rather  let  us  pay  tribute  to  them  while 

'  they  are  still  in  the  flesh,  and  not  wait, 
SB  did  Mark  Antony  as  he  stood  by  the 
dead  body  of  his  beloved  chief,  to  sadly 
muse,  "Thon  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest 

]    man  that  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  time." 

I  Let  us,  my  friends,  as  honest  men  pro- 
tected by  spotless  name  of  an  honor- 
able and  praiseworthy  profession,  show 
our  appreciation  not  only  to  our  benefac- 

,  toTS,  past  and  present,  but  to  the  medi- 
ums uiat  have  reflected  the  thoughts  of 
these  great  men;  for  without  these  medi- 
ama — call  them  by  whatever  name  you 
choose — we  would  in  many  instances 
have  been  lamentably  ignorant  of  the 

I  achievements  of  our  colleagues,  and  in 
consequence  humanity  in  general  would 
have  suffered. 

I  "It  is  true,  no  age  can  restore  life, 
whereof  perhaps  there  is  no  great  loss; 
and  revolutions  of  ages  do  not  oft  re- 
cover the  loss  of  a  rejected  truth  for 
want  of  which  whole  nations  fare  the 
worse.  We  should  be  wary  therefore 
what  persecutions  we  raise  against  the 

'  li^g  labors  of  public  men,  how  we  spill 
that  seasoned  life  of  man  preserved  and 
stored  up  in  books,  since  we  see  a  kind 
of  homicide  may  be  thus  committed. 


sometimes  a  martyrdom ;  and  if  it  extend 
to  the  whole  impression,  a  kind  of  mas- 
sacre, whereof  the  execution  ends  not  in 
the  slaying  of  an  elemental  life,  but 
strikes  at  Uie  ethereal  and  fifth  essence, 
the  breath  of  reason  itself — slays  an  im- 
mortality rather  than  a  life." 

Worthy  and  faithful  as  has  been  our 
periodical  literature,  it  must  of  necessity 
be  deficient  in,  for  instance,  editorial 
comment — favorable  or  adverse — ^respect- 
ing dental  materials;  for  no  difference 
wMch  way  the  editorial  ink  might  splat- 
ter, contiimelious  comment  would  be 
forthcoming.  We  need  these  editorial 
comments,  and  we  need  a  great  deal  more. 
We  need  detailed  authoritative  opinions 
and  data  respecling  the  manifold  phases 
of  the  various  materials  and  theories 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  employ.  We 
need  experts  employed  by  the  profession 
to  analyze  and  conduct  experiments  with 
the  various  cements,  alloj^,  medicaments, 
anesthetics-,  etc.,  and  report  results.  We 
need  a  larger  and  more  enthusiastic  mem- 
bership m  the  local  and  state  societies. 
We  need  more  high-class  literature.  We 
need  a  publication  issued  by  the  profes- 
sion. In  fact,  we  need  a  whole  heap  of 
good  things,  we  cannot  have  a  plethora; 
but  what  is  of  transcendent  importance, 
that  upon  which  all  other  needs  are  de- 
pendent, that  which  we  need  most,  is  a 
healthy,  robust,  earnest  desire  for  the 
advancement  of  dental  science  for  hu- 
manity's sake. 


NASAIi  OBSTRUCTION  AKD  CONSBQUBKT  MOUTH-BRBATHIKG— 
ITS  BBI.ATION  TO  DBKTIBTBY. 


Br  MnRVYK  H098  TAYLOR,  HJ)..  PhllB«elphlK,  Pa. 


AT  the  present  time  the  dental  pro-  move  all  existing  obstructions  in  the  nose 
fession  has  awakened  to  the  realiza-  and  naso-phar^mx. 
tion  that  in  order  to  successfully  It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  vast 
correct  irregularities  of  the  teeth  and  majority  of  cases  requiring  an  ortho- 
jaws  it  is  first  necessary,  before  com-  dontic  procedure,  obstructions  of  varying 
menciog  any  corrective  treatment,  to  re-  degrees  exist  in  these  parts,  so  that  in 
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order  to  obtsin  good  results  proper  nasal 
breathing  must  be  assured.  How  this 
can  be  accomplished,  together  with  a 
brief  review  of  the  etiological  factors 
in  the  causation  of  these  irregulari- 
ties, is  what  the  author  hopes  to  make 
clear  in  the  following  remarks,  being 
prompted  to  this  course  by  the  closer 
afBliation  that  now  exists  between  the 
dental  practitioner  and  the  rhinologist, 
which  affiliation  has  resulted  in  making 
possible  the  many  remarkable  results  ob- 
tained at  the  present  time  by  orthodontia 
and  facial  orthopedia. 

The  dentist's  responsibility,  arising 
directly  from  the  co-relation  of  oral  and 
naso-pharyngeal  dieesse,  is  probably 
greater  than  many  have  realized.  This 
appears  but  natural  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  a  knowledge  of  this  special 
relation,  and  of  its  importance  from 
both  the  medical  and  the  dental  stand- 
points, has  only  recently  been  recognized 
and  studied,  although  up  to  the  present 
time  the  teaching  in  the  dental  colleges 
on  this  pathological  relationship  has 
been  markedly  deficient,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  near  future  this  course 
will  be  made  a  part  of  the  medical  and 
dental  curricula. 

In  order  to  properly  appreciate  the 
importance  of  disease  in  the  upper 
respiratory  tract  and  its  relation  to  mal- 
occlusion and  asymmetry  of  the  jaws  and 
face,  the  dental  surgeon  should  first  re- 
view his  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  nose  and  upper 
pharyni.  The  normal  functions  of  these 
organs  should  be  remembered,  together 
with  the  effects  produced  by  nasal  and 
f  aucial  stenosis  upon  the  normal  contour 
and  expression  of  the  face  and  teeth. 
Besides,  the  habits  formed  by  each  pa- 
tient are  to  be  studied,  and  finally 
definite  conclusions  arrived  at  as  to  the 
pathologic  causes  productive  of  the  con- 
ditions for  which  the  patient  seeks  a 
remedy. 

Inspection,  then,  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, especially  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  twenty,  as  during  this  period 
the  best  results  can  be  obtained  from  cor- 
rective surgery.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  nothing  in  nature  is  absolutely 


symmetrical,  and  particularly  is  t 
of  the  nasal  cavity,  where  even 
imate  symmetry  is  seldom  four 
where  marked  states  of  nasal  obsl 
are  frequent. 

The  nose  from  a  physiological 
point  has  four  general  functions, : 
tory,  auditory,  olfactory,  and  voo 
function  depending  upon  its  pro] 
tological  and  anatomiosi  normalit 
ture  intended  that  the  nose,  i 
mouth,  should  be  the  proper  < 
through  which  we  breathe,  and 
shown  by  the  changes  which 
undei^oes  during  its  passage  throi 
organ.   The  air  entering  the  noi 
rendered  free  of  dust  and  other 
matter  by  a  filtration  process 
plished  by  a  meshwork  of  fine  ha 
ated  in  the  vestibule  of  the  nose, 
same  time  the  ingenious  arranger 
the  turbinate  bodies — covered  as  t 
with  mucous  membrane  the  Bur 
which  is  constantly  bathed  witt 
mucus — enables  them  to  catch  tl 
and  bacteria,  and  by  an  arranger 
cilia  whip  foreign  material  back 
the  entrance  of  the  nose,  thus  pre 
its  downward  course  into  the  lun 

Then  again,  the  interior  of  the 
endowed  with  an  abundant  blood 
and  the  mucous  membrane  is  exce 
active  in  the  production  of  a  > 
mucous  secretion.  These  two  faej 
usef  al  in  warming  and '  moisteni 
inspired  air,  so  that  it  reaches  th 
in  a  warm  and  moistened  state 
periments  have  proved  that  the  Be( 
are  endowed  more  or  less  with  ger 
action,  and  that,  according  to  Pia] 
post-nasal  cavity  is  nearly  fref 
germs. 

This,  then,  is  surely  incontro' 
evidence  that  the  normal  resp 
function  in  man  was  intended  by 
to  be  carried  on  through  the  path 
the  nostrils,  as  seen  in  almost 
the  lower  animals.  What  then  i 
causes  of  mouth-breathing?.  Whi 
does  it  play  in  the  asymmetrical  d 
ment  of  the  face,  the  dental  and 
lary  arches?  What  other  ill  effect 
in  the  habitual  mouth-breather 
lastly,  what  treatment  is  necessar 
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the  rhinologisfs  Btandpoint  to  correct 
these  conditions?  These  questions  I 
shall  attempt  to  satisfactorily  answer. 

In  the  first  place,  obstruction,  faulty 
development,  bad  habits,  and  malocclu- 
sion can  undoubtedly  be  prevented  in  the 
1  beginning,  for  prophylaxis  here  is  just  as 
ideal  a  form  of  treatment  as  it  is  any- 
where throughout  the  vast  domain  of 
preventive  medicine,  provided  the  child 
is  seen  early  enough,  and  as  the  (^dren 
are  seen  by  dentists  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  seven  years,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  note  the  symptoms  of  nasal 
obstruction  occurring  in  the  little  pa- 
tients at  a  time  when  corrective  treat- 
ment— that  is,  the  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions in  the  nose  and  naso-phaxyux — 
will  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  prevent- 
ing the  facial  disfigurement  resulting 
from  obstruction  in  proper  breathing, 
with  a  train  of  other  evil  consequences 
which,  once  established,  may  require 
months  of  tedious  treatment  to  correct. 

In  the  so-called  mild  cases  of  nasal 
obstruction — that  is,  in  cases  in  which 
little  outward  signs  of  mouth-breathing 
are  present,  or  perhaps  not  at  all  in  evi- 
dence during  the  day  and  seen  only  dur- 
ing sleep — by  reason  of  such  obscurity 
the  nature  of  the  condition  is  not  dis- 
covered early,  or  else  by  ignorant  or  wil- 
ful neglect  the  child  is  allowed  to  drift 
on  for  years  wifhout  proper  treatment, 
the  children  frequently  developing  graver 
ccmstitutional  disorders  than  arise  in  the 
more  marked  cases  of  nasal  obstruction, 
or  in  those  in  which  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  the  condition  from  which 
tbey  are  suffering  are  beyond  conceal- 
ment and  therefore  easy  to  recognize. 
Likewise,  severe  disorders  of  heuing, 
smelling,  and  vision  may  complicate  such 
Beemiogly  mild  cases,  to  say  nothing  of 
progressive  ill-health  and  general  nervous 
disorders,  all  resulting  without  asym- 
metry or  developed  malformations  in  the 
teeth  or  j&ws. 

In  my  experience  of  315  cases  be- 
tween the  ages  of  two  and  fifteen,  that 
were  referreid  to  me  for  examination 
and  opinion  during  the  years  190?  and 
1908,  I  found  that  the  most  common 
caase  of  nasal  stenosis  and  consequent 


mouth-breathing  was  adenoids,  or  I^- 
pertrophy  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  In 
the  nwe  and  tiuoat  clinics  of  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  there  were  teeated  361 
children,  fifteen  years  of  age  or  under. 
The  records  of  diagnoses  made  show  that 
over  70.5  per  cent,  were  suffering  from 
adenoids  and  hypertrophied  tonsils. 
These  fignrm  show  the  prominence  of 
adenoids  as  a  pathological  factor  in 
habitual  mouth-breathing.  Indeed,  ade- 
noids accounted  for  over  65  per  cent,  of 
my  private  cases  presenting  coincident 
dental  irregularities;  so  that  they  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  most  significant 
factor. 

Adenoids  are  hypertrophied  lymph- 
glands  situated  not  in  the  nasal  passages 
proper  but  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
naso-pharynx.  In  structure  l^ey  are  less 
fibrous  than  the  faucial  tonsils  and  are 
capable,  by  irritation,  inflammation,  and 
infection,  of  becoming  very  much  hyper- 
trophied, so  that  in  many  cases  they  en- 
tirely, block  file  naso-pharyngeal  space. 
They  occur  more  oit&i  in  early  (^ild- 
hood  than  at  any  other  time,  because 
the  tissue  is  soft  and  friable  and  there- 
fore more  susceptible  to  infection,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  adults.  From  their 
location  it  is  evident  that  even  slight 
encroachment  upon  this  already  narrow 
space  will  interfere  seriously  with  nasal 
respiration,  forcing  the  child  to  open  the 
mouth  in  order  to  breathe.  As  I  have 
said,  in  mild  cases  this  may  be  only 
apparent  at  night,  when  the  child  will 
snore  or  breathe  heavily,  sleep  beiny 
much  disturbed.  The  child  sleeps  in  all 
sorts  of  positions,  or  tosses  restlessly 
about  tiie  crib  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
find  some  position  in  which  respiration 
is  easy.  Mouth-breathing  may  be  noticed 
only  after  active  exercise.  Frequently 
these  children  suffer  from  a  slight  hack- 
ing cough;  Their  susceptibility  to  catch- 
ing cold  is  increased,  with  a  conse- 
quent coryza  or  "running  at  the  nose," 
or  "posterior  dropping,"  which  occurs 
from  a  gradual  collection  of  inspissated 
and  thick  mucus  secreted  by  the  adenoids 
and  this  from  time  to  time  slowly  runs 
down  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  giv- 
ing rise  to  frequent  hawking.  Climatic 
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changes  produce  TariationB  in  these  ca- 
tarrhal symptoms,  tiiey  being  usually 
Torse  in  damp  and  cold  weather.   As  a 

result  of  the  nasal  obstruction  the  voioe 
assumes  a  nasal  or  muSed  quality.  The 
facial  expression  varies  with  the  degree 
of  obstruction  and  according  to  the 
length  of  time  the  child  has  suffered  from 
it.  In  cases  of  long  standing  we  find  a 
distinctive  facial  expression  about  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  The  resulting 
deformities  and  irregularities  which  are 
of  particular  interest  to  the  dentist 
assume  many  types — as  malocclusions 
characterized  by  lateral  contraction  of 
one  or  both  jaws,  recession  of  the  man- 
dible and  lade  of  anterior  occlusion— to 
say  nothing  of  many  other  deformities, 
as  abnormally  high  arching  of  the  palate 
and  the  development  of  the  familiar 
pigeon-shaped  chest.  Varying  degrees 
of  deafness  occur,  owing  to  an  extension 
of  the  catarrhal  inflammation  into  the 
middle  ear,  and  also  refiex  nervous  and 
constitutional  disorders  varying  all  the 
way  from  a  mild  state  of  physical  in- 
disposition hardly  recognizable  to  a  con- 
dition of  active  mental  deficiency  and  ex- 
treme ill-health. 

Holt  asserts  that  adenoids  are  the 
source  of  more  discomfort  and  the  cause 
of  more  minor  ailments  than  almost  any 
other  paUiological  condition.  The  age  in 
which  adenoids  are  most  prevalent  and 
at  the  same  time  most  potent  for  harm 
is  between  four  and  eight.  It  is  there- 
fore essential  that  they  be  removed  at 
this  time,  so  that  the  normal  dome- 
shaped  arch  will  be  formed,  proper  oc- 
clusion of  the  teeth  secured,  and  good 
health  restored.  Greater  success  wUl  be 
obtained  provided  the  child  has  not  de- 
veloped bad  habits,  which  are  so  difficult 
to  correct.  Head  and  jaw  bandages  and 
other  appliances  may  be  necessary  after 
operation  in  order  to  keep  the  mouth 
closed  and  re-establish  proper  habits  in 
nasal  respiration,  but  in  my  experience 
mdre  can  be  accomplished  by  systematic 
exercise  in  vasal  inhalation  and  exhala- 
tion. 

Occurring  either  independently  or  co- 
incidently  with  adenoid  vegetations  in 
the  naso-pharynx  is  chronic  enlargement 


of  the  faudal  tonsils.  Normal 
should  be  the  size  of  small  almoi 
often  tiirough  chronic  inflammati 
enlarge  to  the  size  of  horse-ch 
Much  discussion  has  arisen  aboi 
functions,  but  in  the  light  of  our 
knowledge  they  should  be  looke 
more  as  death-traps  than  anythi 
Their  histological  structure  maki 
particularly  adapted  for  tile  abs 
of  pathologic  bacteria  into  our 
The  tonsils  consist  of  a  mesh-liki 
ture  filled  with  little  crypts,  nur 
from  eight  to  twenty.  Throug] 
crypts  the  tonsils  become  infect 
dangering  the  health  of  the  Ind 
Moutii-breathing  is  favored  by  tl 
largement,  and  because  of  their  ] 
malocclusion  readily  develq>s. 
the  plea  for  their  early  remova 
evidences  of  hypertrophy  are  press 
especially  should  they  be  removed 
corrective  appliances  are  used. 

Only  second  in  importance  in  ti 
gory  of  obstructive  lesions,  even 
less  frequent,  are  septal  and  t 
anomalies.  The  possibility  of  pro 
sal  breathing  occurs  only  when  th 
chambers  are  properly  and  unifon 
veloped.  Beviation  of  the  septn 
frequent  cause  of  mouth-breathin§ 
mally  the  septum  of  the  nose  sh< 
straight,  but  frequently  there  are 
on  one  side  or  the  otii^r  spurs, 
or  deflections  of  considerable  size, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  fev 
are  perfectly  symmetrical — deviat 
a  mild  extent  occurring  in  all — i 
ive  surgery  has  only  to  do  with  th 
and  location  when  they  obstruct  t 
passage  of  air  through  the  nostri 

Another  cause  of  moutb-breatl 
adults  and  children  is  simple 
trophic  and  cyst  formations  of  tl 
binate  bodies.  The  mucous  mei 
lining  the  nose  is  very  sensitive,  \ 
mild  or  severe  states  of  hyperem 
hypertrophy  are  prone  to  o&mt 
slight  causes.  At  the  same  tii 
turbinates — ^there  bein^  three  ii 
nostril — are  endowed  wit^  erectile 
so  that  from  slight  causes,  as  a  t 
the  head,  swelling  of  these  bodiei 
place,  with  incrMsed  secretion, 
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dug  interference  with  nasal  respiration 
Thich  is  particularly  marked  at  night. 
Occasional  attacks  of  short  duration  may 
do  no  special  harm,  hut  when  recurring 
frequently  and  lasting  long  they  develop 
a  condition  of  chronic  hypertrophic  rhin- 
itis, which  is  a  chronic  thickened  state 
of  the  turbinate  bodies  and  mucous  mem- 
brane. It  is  not  uncommon  in  these 
states  to  find  a  turbinate  so  large  as  to 
completely  block  a  nostril.  The  treat- 
ment for  such  conditions  is  not  essen- 
tially operative,  as  relief  may  often  be 
obtained  by  topical  treatments  and  cau- 
terization, ^^en  cystic  formations  oc- 
cur, they  should  be  removed. 

Kore  rardy  are  encountered  polypi  and 
benign  neoplarans,  marked  forward  pro- 
jection of  the  vertebral  column,  paral- 
ysis of  tiie  soft  palate  and  fauces,  and 
arrested  development  of  the  nostrils,  any 
one  of  which  may  be  exciting  factors  in 
the  development  of  mouth-breathing. 

What,  then,  is  the  general  character- 
istic picture  presented  in  a  case  suffering 
from  nasal  obstruction  and  prolonged 
month-breathing  ?  The  nose  is  seen  to  be 
narrow  and  pinched,  the  facial  muscles 
are  drawn  down,  giving  an  elongated  and 
pinched  appearance.  The  general  ex- 
i  pression  is  vacant  and  listless.  The  up- 
per jaw,  by  reason  of  the  constant  pres- 
gure  of  the  cheek  muscles  and  absence  of 
support  of  Up  and  tongue  resistance,  is 
loigthened  in  ite  antero-posterior  di- 
ameter. The  alveolar  process  is  forced 
down,  and  in  consequence  the  arch  be- 
comes high  and  V-shaped,  with  resulting 
irregularity  of  the  teeth.  The  breath  is 
fetid,  the  voice  assumes  a  nasal  quality. 


and  the  patient  finds  difficulty  in  jirop- 
erly  blowmg  the  nose. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  irregulari- 
ties of  the  teeth  do  not  occur  with  the 
deciduous  dentition,  but  with  the  sec- 
ond denture. 

I  hope  to  have  shown  sufficiently 
clearly  the  vital  necessity  of  an  early 
and  accurate  diagnosis  of  these  states  and 
ttie  institution  without  delay  of  proper 
treatment.  Also  that  the  responsibility 
for  diagnosis  and  advice  regarding  treat- 
ment does  not  rest  with  the  medical  man 
alone,  for,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
dentist  sees  probably  a  greater  number 
of  these  cases  in  their  incipiency,  so  that 
he  should  have  at  least  a  general  under- 
standing of  the  ^mptoms  to  be  looked 
for  in  such  cases,  in  order  that  preventive 
treatment  may  be  instituted  early. 

In  closing,  may  I  express  the  hope  that 
in  this  broad  and  useful  field  of  prevent- 
ive medicine,  where  by  early  diagnosis 
and  treatment  so  much  can  be  accom- 
plished for  the  common  good  of  human- 
ity, the  specialties  of  dentistry  and  rhin- 
ology  may  still  continue  the  c1(»e  affilia- 
tion now  established,  rendering  more  and 
more  good  to  one  another  in  a  common 
and  glorious  cause. 
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ABOUT  one  year  ago  my  attention 
was  directed  to  bromural,  a  new 
nerve  Bedative,  which  had  already 
been  employed  with  pronounced  success 
by  prominent  physicians  both  in  America 
and  Europe.  After  having  obtained  fur- 
ther information  upon  tbe  properties  and 
use  of  the  drug,  and  being  convinced, 
through  an,  abundant  literature  and  re- 
ports on  exhaustive  clinical  tests  with 
the  same,  of  its  harmless  nature  and 
freedom  from  narcotic  effects,  I  con- 
cluded to  try  it  extensively  on  nervous 
dental  patients. 

Bromural  is  a  brranid  of  the  valeric 
group  —  alpbamonobrom-isovaleryl-urea, 
of  the  formula 

(CH,)jCH.CHBr.CONH.CONH,. 

It  is  obtained  by  combining  urea  with 
brom-isovaleryl  bromid,  and  in  physiolo- 
gical action  stands  between  the  bromids 
and  valerian  preparations  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  hypnotics,  such  as  veronal/ 
etc.,  on  the  other.  It  occurs  as  a  white 
crystalline  powder  of  silky  appearance, 
has  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  is  soluble 
in  hot  water,  ether,  alcohol,  and  alkalis. 
The  odor  is  suggestive  of  valeric  acid. 

The  sedative  and  hypnotic  action  of 
bromural  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  iso- 
propyl  group  centred  in  the  valeric 
acid,  whose  potency  is  accentuated  by  the 
bromin  atom. 

The  drug  should  not  be  classed  with 
the  bromin  preparations,  since  the  bro- 
min contained  in  bromural  is  only  split 
off  when  the  whole  molecule  is  oxidized. 
This  process  requires  several  hours.  The 
small  amount  of  bromin  (0.1  to  S.4) 
would  not  suffice  to  explain  the  hypnotic 
action  of  bromural. 

It  is  in  the  market  in  the  form  of 


powder  and  also  in  the  conveniei 
of  five-grain  tablets,  which  re&i 
integrate  in  a  tablespoonfnl  oj 
which  is  a  good  way  to  take  tl 
Bromural  gives  all  the  nerve- 
effects  of  the  bromids  without 
their  untomrd  after-effects.  It 
to  pass  unaltered  through  the  s 
but  is  dissolved  in  the  intestin 
and  is  then  absoriwd  into  the  circ 
Ultimately  a  complete  oxidatio 
place,  so  that  the  preparation 
pletely  transformed  within  five  he 
is  soon  excreted  from  the  organ 

All  that  is  said  in  the  literatm 
its  quieting  and  soothing  effect  u 
nervous  system  pointed  to  the  sup 
that  bromural  might  be  of  value 
treatment  of  those  patients  who  < 
us  in  such  an  excited  or  hysterit 
dition  that  very  often  they  are 
to  be  operated  upon. 

Out  of  a  total  of  64  cases  that 
observed  during  the  last  ten  moi 
cases  were  of  this  kind.  In  thei 
the  excitement  or  nervousness  of 
tients  presenting  themselves  for  c 
operation  was  so  marked  that  it  b< 
interfered  with  my  work.  The 
obtained  with  bromural  in  thee 
were  uniformly  better  than  expect 
the  remedy  proved  to  be  of  ines 
value.  The  drug  was  given  to 
tients  while  waiting  for  treatmen 

The  following  results  were  ob 
Five  grains  quieted  the  nerves  con 
in  6  cases  of  children  between  twe 
seventeen  years,  and  in  37  cases  of 
over  eighteen  years.  Ten  grain 
necessary  in  5  cases  of  women  ovei 
een  years,  and  in  3  cases  of  me 
twenty-three  to  forty-two  years  of 

In  one  case,  that  of  a  man  twe: 
years  of  age,  1 5  grains  had  no  eff 
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fear  being  bo  great  that  treatment  was 
not  begun.  In  all  the  other  cases  the 
patients  quieted  down  in  thirty  to  fifty 
minutes  so  that  the  treatment  could  be 
carried  out  vithout  difficulty.  Disagree- 
able aftereffects  were  not  observed  or  re- 
ported to  me  in  any  single  instance. 

In  11  cases  tiie  bromural  was  given 
after  midnight  for  insomnia  due  to 
toothache. 

Five  grains  was  sufficient  to  quiet  the 
nerves  and  induce  sleep  in  7  cases;  in 
fflily  2  cases  was  it  necessary  to  give  ten 
grains. 

Two  patients  did  not  sleep  after  three 

tablets  of  five  grains  each  were  adminis-. 
tered  during  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes. 
It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  in  general 
bromural  is  serviceable  only  where  a  sed- 
ative and  mild  hypnotic  is  indicated.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  in  the 
literature  that  the  drug  is  too  mild 
wherever  there  are  acute  pains  or  severe 
organic  disease.  It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  in  these  latter  cases  we  must 
naturally  not  expect  great  results. 

Two  other  cases  not  belonging  to  the 
domain  of  dentistry  may  be  reported, 


since  they  illustrate  the  beneficial  action 
of  bromural. 

(1)  A  Wall-street  broker  told  me  that 
he  intended  to  consult  me  as  soon  as 
he  had  lost  his  extreme  nervousness  and 
insomnia.  I  gave  him  some  bromural 
tablets  and  despite  the  fact  that  he  had 
suffered  from  insomnia  for  weeks,  owing 
to  financial  losses,  he  slept  promptly  after 
taking  a  single  five-gram  bromural  tab- 
let. After  three  days  he  was  able  to 
undergo  a  painful  dental  operation. 

(2)  A  bachelor,  fifty-two  years  of  age, 
who  had  led  a  raUier  fast  life  and  Imd 
been  addicted  to  drink,  suffered  intensely 
from  insomnia  and  tremor.  He  obtained 
such  excellent  results  from  bromural 
(five-grain  tablets)  that  he  took  the  drug 
regularly  for  a  long  time.  No  habit  was 
established  and  no  evil  constitutional 
effects  could  be  observed. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  bromural 
is  destined  to  become  recognized  as  a 
valuable  drug  in  dental  practice,  and 
trust  that  these  lines  will  induce  my 
colleagues  to  employ  it  and  eventually 
to  give  further  reports  upon  the  results 
obtained  from  its  use. 


I 
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Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting,  Birmingham,  Ala^  March  30  to  A[ 

1009. 


TiJESDAT — First  Session. 

The  first  general  session  of  the  thir- 
teenth annuu  meeting  of  the  National 
Dental  Association  was  called  to  order 
at  10  o'clock  Tuesday  morning,  March 
30th,  by  the  president.  Dr.  V.  E.  Turner, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  President  introduced  the  Rev,  Dr. 
Sterling  Foster  of  Birmingham,  who  in- 
voked the  divine  blessing  on  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  association. 

The  Executive  Council,  through  the 
chairman,  Dr.  H.  J.  Burkhart,  presented 
as  its  report  the  program  for  the  first 
two  days  of  the  meeting,  and  on  motion 
the  report  was  adopted. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  J. 
R.  Oopeland,  Birmingham,  who  welcomed 
the  association  to  Birmingham  on  behalf 
of  the  city  authorities. 

Dr.  L.  P.  Luckie,  Birmingham,  chair- 
man of  the  Local  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, welcomed  the  association  on  be- 
half of  the  dental  profession  of  Alabama. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Crawford,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
responded  to  the  addresses  of  welcome  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion. 

Dr.  William  Crenshaw,  vice-president 
from  the  South,  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  the  president,  Dr.  V.  E.  Turner, 
read  his  annual  address. 

Dr.  Crenshaw  appointed  the  following 
as  the  Committee  on  the  President's 


SBSSIOHS. 

Address,  with  instructions  that 
port  to  the  general  body  at  a  1 
sion:  Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith,  Bs 
Dr.  William  Carr,  New  York, 
Burton  Lee  Thorpe,  St.  Louis. 

The  President  resumed  the  d 
announced  as  the  next  item  on 
gram  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  I 
Ktwit,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  entitle 
Dental  Relationships  of  Arthrit: 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full 
793  of  the  present  issue  of  the  ( 

Discusnon. 

Dr.  G.  V.  I.  Bbown,  Milwau] 
I  am  grateful  for  this  opport 
say  how  much  I  appreciate  tfa 
In  the  first  ^lace,  one  of  the 
points  which  impressed  me  was 
that  Dr.  Kirk  has  laid  such  a  ( 
systematic,  and  of  course  order 
dation  based  upon  facts  that  ai 
puted  among  investigators  not 
this  country,  but  in  other  cou 
well,  so  that  we  might  be  pre 
understand  the  statements  whic 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  troi 
we  have  had  in  the  past  has  I 
men  who  have  studied  the  sul 
tensively  have  brought  the  deve 
and  results  of  their  investigati 
expected  our  minds  to  receive 
they  themselves  understand  th 
years  of  thought,  and  therefc 
they  have  given  us  has  not  been 
digested  in  more  senses  than  o 
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The  second  feature  of  the  paper  that 
impressed  me  as  valuable  was  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Kirk  has  endeavored  to  bring 
the  light  of  medical  and  pathological 
researdi  of  a  general  character  before  us 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  focus  it  upon  our 
own  field  of  investigation,  so  that  one  in 
studying  the  work  and  results  that  have 
been  obtained  in  this  division  is  at  once 
put  in  touch  vrith  the  great  investigators 
and  the  vest  amount  of  research  that  is 
developing  other  branches  of  pathologi- 
cal science. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Kirk  to  tell 
us  whether  he  tested  the  individual  whose 
case  he  described  with  regard  to  other 
portions  of  his  body  than  those  men- 
tioned, and  whether  he  has  sections  of 
tiie  different  vital  organs  ?  I  have  a  re- 
port from  one  patient  who  had  very  much 
the  same  difficulty,  with  some  such  con- 
dition as  described  by  Dr.  Eirk^  who 
appeared  to  have  pyorrhea  alveolaris  or 
at  least  ulcerative  stomatitis  or  some 
similar  disease  afFecting  the  structures 
around  his  teeth,  and  we  found  upon 
post-mortem  examination  of  tissue  with 

:  the  microscope  the  same  round-celled 
infiltration,  and  a  similar  destructive 
process  going  on  in  every  vital  organ 

'  of  Uie  body,  just  as  we  found  in  the 
ilveolsT  structures  and  mucous  mem- 

!  brane  of  the  mouth.   I  am  inclined  to 

j  believe  that  the  individual  Dr.  Kirk  cited 
would  have  shown  similar  infiltration  of 
the  different  organs  of  the  body.  In  the 
case  I  speak  of,  we  had  a  well-defined 
leukemia,  as  indicated  by  the  blood  count. 
I  know  tiiat  in  Dr.  Kirk's  case  all  these 
matters  must  undoubtedly  have  been  caa- 
fidered  by  those  in  charge,  and  had  there 
been  any  great  abnormality  in  the  num- 
ber of  red  and  white  corpuscles  or  notable 
factors  especially  indicated  in  the  blood 
examination,  such  facts  would  have  been 
included  in  his  description. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  that  is 
still  of  interest  to  us  in  this  matter,  which 
referred  to  by  the  essayist,  and  that 
is  the  question  of  opsonic  index.  He  calls 
onr  attention  to  this,  and  with  due  con- 
lideration  we  must  consider  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  question  of  imperfect  meta^ 
boliam  and  aU  that  Dr.  Kirk  has  included 


in  the  term  arthritism,  there  is  yet  to 
be  developed  another  factor  which  bears 
upon  the  question  of  immunity,  and  the 
beat  example  that  I  can  give  is  shown 
in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Tuber- 
culosis, aside  from  its  well  understood 
bacteriologic  factor,  is  di^nitely  recog^ 
nized  as  a  disease  of  malnutrition,  and 
the  chief  consideration  in  its  modem 
general  treatment  is  in  the  direction  of 
more  air,  in  order  that  there  may  be  bet- 
ter oxygenation,  therefore  more  perfect 
metabolism,  and  an  increased  amount  of 
carefully  selected  food  for  the  puipose 
of  changing  the  food  element  whiiAi  is 
BO  needed  in  these  cases.  I  have  recently 
had  the  opportunity  of  having  under 
observation  in  hospitals  quite  a  number 
of  patients  who  were  being  treated  from 
time  to  time  with  tuberculin  injections 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  immunity 
to  the  disease,  and  the  evidence  borne 
by  these  patients  is  y&ej  important  for 
us  in  consideration  of  our  present  sub* 
ject,  because  patients  being  treated  may 
have  tubercular  necrosis  in  any  or  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body.  Some  of  these 
patients  were  affected  by  hip-joint  dis- 
ease, others  had  abdominal  abscess,  others 
still,  affections  of  the  bones  of  the  fee^ 
the  hands,  etc  AU  bore  evidence  of  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  the  affected  tissues, 
but  all  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  in  course 
of  recovery  under  approved  general  treat- 
ment supplemented  by  injections  of  tu- 
berculin. 

I  believe  that  before  we  can  fully  solve 
the  problems  of  tiie  subject  now  so  ably 
spr^d  before  us  we  shaU  be  required  to 
go  somewhat  beycmd  this  quration  of 
metabolism  and  search  a  little  farther  for 
the  full  and  complete  answer  to  that 
which  may,  for  the  present,  be  termed 
immunity  to  disease,  in  other  words, 
lessened  susceptibility  of  the  tissues  in 
this  region  to  those  pathologic  affections 
which  are  favored  by  the  constitutional 
conditions  referred  to.  I  am,  as  yon  all 
know,  a  very  firm  believer  in  the  con- 
stitutional relationship  of  the  oral  cavr 
ity,  and  I  have  carefully  followed  the 
work  of  Dr.  Talbot,  which  has  been  so 
plain  to  me  for  years  that  I  have  often 
wondered  how  anyone  ever  questioned  its 
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importance.  Nevertheless,  there  are  local 
factors  that  require  our  attention,  be- 
cause the  reason  why  these  conditions  are 

manifested  so  frequently  in  the  mouth 
are :  First,  we  have  structures  which  are 
somewhat  less  resistant  by  reason  of 
their  transitory  character  and  by  reason 
of  the  peculiar  vascular  supply  of  the 
parts — therefore  all  disorders  are  mani- 
fested quickly  in  the  gingival  region  and 
in  the  aveolar  structures;  secondly,  there 
is  always  an  opportunity  for  bacteria 
to  gain  entrance,  and  thirdly,  there  is 
an  ever-present  opportunity  for  local 
irritation.  Therefore,  if  I  take  the  view 
correctly  from  Dr.  Kirk's  paper  as  I 
understand  it  from  hearing  it  read — not 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  study  it  in 
advance — the  lesson  is,  that  whatever  our 
treatment  be,  we  must  direct  our  extreme 
efforts  toward  overcoming  the  constitu- 
tional conditions,  and  then  must  sup- 
plement that  with  the  best  local  treat- 
ment our  utmost  skill  may  devise,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  less  tendency  for 
excursion  of  disease  in  this  region. 

I  believe  this  paper  will  do  a  great 
deal  of  good,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
courteous  attention. 

On  motion  the  discuraion  was  post- 
poned until  Wednesday  at  12  o'clock. 
The  general  session  then  adjourned  until 
Wednesday  at  1^  o'clock. 


Wedktesday — Second  Session. 

The  general  session  was  called  to  order 
Wednesday  morning,  March  Slst,  at  12 
o'clock,  by  the  president.  Dr.  Turner. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
report  of  the  Executive  Council  by  the 
chairman.  Dr.  Burkhart,  which  was  re- 
ceived and  adopted. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Eirk's 
paper  read  at  the  first  general  session.  . 

Discussion — continued. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Ehbin,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  resume 

the  discussion  the  following  day  upon 
a  subject  that  perhaps  a  large  portion 
of  those  present  have  not  even  heard, 
and  the  time  allotted  for  it  is  so  limited 


that  what  I  shall  have  to  say 
brief,  serving  the  purpose  of  ei 
ing  some  of  the  points  which  the 
has  made  in  bis  very  valuable 

A  more  logical  andysis  of  the 
of  this  phase  of  malnutrition  h 
been  presented  to  any  association 
any  more  logical  analysis  of  th( 
ever  been  published.  We  were  i 
tunate  last  year  to  receive  a  ma; 
contribution  on  this  theme  fn 
fessdr  Leary  of  Boston,  and  this 
lar  paper  is  a  worthy  additior 
same.  I  want,  as  I  did  last 
point  with  special  emphasis  to 
that  the  subject-matter  with  wl 
essayist  dealt  yesterday  was  entir 
one  phase  of  the  symptoms  we 
dentists  in  the  condition  general! 
of  as  pyorrhea  alveolaris,  in 
gingivitis.  Biggs'  disease,  or  by  ^ 
name  you  choose  to  call  it.  Pr 
the  same  condition  existed  last  y 
the  essayist  at  Uiat  time.  Prof  esse 
simply  dwelt  upon  one  etiologice 
just  as  Professor  Eirk  yesteraay 
his  attention  to  one  etiologicaj 
and  it  is  this  point  that  is  of  spi 
portance.  These  are  the  class  o 
butions  we  have  wanted  for  soi 
This  condition  of  the  diseased 
mental  tissues,  surrounded  perh] 
purulent  -discharge,  has  genera 
considered  and  discussed  as  a  wl 
I  wish  here  to  emphasize  the  im 
of  taking  up  and  considering  thi 
logical  subject  in  its  different  p' 
was  so  beautifully  demonstra 
year  at  Boston,  just  as  yeste 
the  essayist.  Attention  was  dev< 
terday  especially  to  the  study 
effects  of  intestinal  auto-intoxic) 
Intestinal  intoxication,  take  it  as 
and  the  forms  of  malnutrition  i 
therefrom  and  showing  themseli 
in  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
mental  tissues. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
tened  to  the  paper  yesterday  cai 
be  convinced  or  see  the  corolla 
presented,  that  these  disease  co 
that  we  meet  so  often  are  symf 
the  malnutrition  produced  by 
itial  toxic  condition  that  e? 
brought  about  the  various  diseaf 
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enumerated.  The  essayist  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  one  particular  condi- 
tion, the  diabetic  condition,  hoping,  I 
have  no  doubt,  by  concentrating  his 
thought  on  this  point  to  show  more  con- 
clusively the  story  of  cause  and  effect. 

In  the  course  of  his  paper,  he  spoke  of 
a  communication  published  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ards of  New  York,  asking  for  our  aid 
in  presenting  to  him  such  cases  of  pyor- 
rhea alveolaris,  if  you  choose  to  call  it 
such,  where  the  diabetic  condition  ex- 
isted, and  the  efEect  of  the  cure  of  the 
pyorrhea  upon  the  diabetic  condition. 
I  received  a  similar  communication  from 
Dr.  Bichards,  and  my  reply  was  that  it 
was  impossible  to  reply  intelligently  to 
his  proposition,  because  he  was  placing 
the  cart  before  the  horse ;  that  the  symp- 
toms such  as  we  meet  are  the  results  of 
the  diabetic  condition  and  that  the  di- 
abetic condition  would  have  to  be  brought 
under  control  before  any  work  on  our 
part  would  have  any  material  result.  It 
has  been  frequently  asserted  by  dentists 
who  have  taken  this  erroneous,  illogical, 
pathological  hypothesis  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Dr.  Richards,  that  the  swallowing 
of  ordinary  bacteria  was  sufficient  to 
produce  such  poisons  and  toxic  condi- 
tions as  to  bring  about  that  general  con- 
dition. The  careful  study,  however,  of 
the  recognized  scientific  pathology  of  to- 
day shows  the  fallacy  of  such  a  conclu- 
sion BO  completely  that  in  view  of  the 
time  allotted  to  the  discussion  of  this 
paper  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  this 
feature.  The  essayist  definitely  pointed 
out  the  fallacy  of  any  such  conclusion. 
The  ordinary  bacteria  that  are  swallowed^ 
whether  with  the  food  or  otherwise,  are 
thoroughly  taken  care  of  in  the  intestinal 
tract,  if  the  system  is  in  proper  condi- 
tion. It  ia  granted  that  where  a  severe 
pyorrheal  condition  exists,  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  swallowing  of  large 
amounts  of  purulent  matter  aggravate^? 
the  toxic  conditions  of  this  tract,  but  that 
it  is  the  initial  factor  in  producing  such  a 
diseased  condition  is  contrary  to  every 
physiologic  fact  that  we  have  at  our  com- 
mand. The  one  point  that  I  wish  to 
make  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  is 
to  draw  attention  strongly  to  the  fact 
that  the  teachings  which  have  been  given 


to  us  by  some  men,  namely,  that  the  time 
to  clean  the  month  is  before  eating,  so 
that  people  shall  not  swallow  their  food 
filled  with  bacteria,  are  simply  not  only 
illogical  but  at  variance  with  the  best 
results  which  have  been  determined 
prophylactically.  Such  remains  of  food 
should  be  removed  after  the  meal,  not 
allowing  it  to  remain  in  the  mouth  until 
the  next  meal. 

Dr.  Emost  a.  Bhyant,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Being  merely  a  practical  man,  it 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  temerity  that  I 
rise  to  discuss  this  paper,  and  the  only 
reason  I  have  for  discuasing  it  ia  a  prac- 
tical one. 

When  I  read  the  title  of  the  paper, 
''Dental  Relationships  of  Arthritism/'  I 
tried  to  understand  what  the  subject- 
matter  would  be,  judging  from  its  title, 
and  judging  from  results  is  was  a  lam- 
entable failure,  and  as  a  practical  illus- 
tration I  venture  to  say  that  there  are 
not  five  men  in  the  houi^e  who  can  give 
tiie  definition  of  arthritism.  There  are 
some  members  of  our  profession  who  have 
a  great  tendency  to  take  up  high-sound- 
ing names  and  use  them,  while  the 
terminology  used  could  be  more  practical 
and  such  with  which  we  are  familiar  and 
which  is  in  general  use.  As  this  was 
evidently  a  medical  term,  I  asked  several 
of  the  leading  physicians  in  Washington 
if  they  could  tell  me  from  the  title  of 
the  paper  what  the  subject-matter  might 
cover,  but  not  one  could  tell  me.  My 
conversation  with  one  medical  specialist 
brought  out  the  fact  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  term  arthritism,  but  that 
the  word  evidently  is  derived  from  or 
has  connection  with  arthritis,  and  refers 
to  the  gouty  diathesis.  I  then  went  to 
the  medical  dictionaries,  and  after  wan- 
dering through  two  and  finding  nothing 
to  enlighten  me,  finally  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  latest  editions  and  there  found  the 
word  itself. 

I  refer  to  this  because  the  practical 
man,  or  the  man  who  does  not  obtain 
advance  copies  of  a  paper,  has  to  figure 
out  what  the  essayist  means  to  cover  by 
the  title  alone.  Judging  from  what  I 
have  heard  and  remember  of  the  paper, 
it  is  a  magnificent  paper  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  malnutrition,  auto-intoxication. 
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diabetes,  pyorrhea  alveolaria,  and  the 
gouty  diathesis.  The  term  ''arthritis'*  is 
generally  used  to  signify  any  disease 
whatever  involving  a  joint  It  is  also 
employed  to  designate  inflammation  of 
all  the  structures  forming  the  joint,  as 
distinguished  from  mere  synovitis :  ''The 
causes  of  joint  disease  in  general  are  con- 
nected either  with  disordered  nutrition, 
in  which  case  it  assumes  the  inflamma- 
tory type,  or  with  disordered  function; 
the  latter  may  depend  upon  the  former 
or  be  unconnected  with  it,  or  again  the 
cause  may  be  local  in  its  origin  or  arise 
from  a  constitutional  defect." 

Again,  when  we  refer  to  the  medical 
works  under  the  head  of  "joints,"  we 
And  that  the  word  refers  more  especially 
to  one  which  admits  of  more  or  less 
motion  in  one  or  both  bones.  Taking 
this  fact,  and  considering  that  all  of  the 
diseases  referred  to  under  the  term  of 
arthritis  pertain  only  to  joints  of  this 
description,  naturally  we  should  infer 
from  the  title  of  the  paper  that  it  covers 
subject-matter  pertaining  to  a  joint  of 
this  description,  which  takes  us  to  thfr 
articulation  of  the  inferior  with  the  su- 
perior maxillary,  the  only  joint  composed 
of  tissues  in  which  disease  of  the  mal- 
nutrition or  auto-intoxication  type  may 
be  supposed  to  arise;  but  as  I  understand 
the  paper,  it  does  not  refer  to  this  joint 
at  all.  I  fail  to  observe  as  a  practical 
man  anything  in  the  paper  that  relates 
to  a  joint  in  the  generally  accepted  mean- 
ing of  that  word.  Perhaps  I  fail  to  grasp 
the  situation,  and  that  may  be  because 
my  practical  ideas  are  not  educated  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  scientist.  You  know 
the  story  of  the  boy  who  asked  his  father 
what  a  scientist  was,  and  the  father  an- 
Bwered,  "A  scientist,  my  son,  is  a  man 
who  can  tell  you  the  things  you  fdready 
know,  in  such  unfamiliar  language  that 
you  regard  it  as  something  new." 

The  case  which  the  essayist  mentioned 
where  death  occurred  was,  if  I  may  judge 
upon  its  face,  simply  necrosis  caused  by 
external  infection  and  not  auto-intoxica- 
tion. I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  do  not 
think  so,  and  perhaps  if  I  had  had  the 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  paper  before 
the  discussion,  I  might  have  come  closer 
to  what  the  essayist  has  in  mind  as  well 


as  to  the  probable  cause,  but  noi 
had  a  copy,  I  can  only  make  con 
Regardmg  some  matter  referr 
the  essayist  I  have  to  say  aometh 
may  be  of  interest,  perhaps  of  i 
tion  to  you.  We  have  for  sever 
been  entertained  by  articles  o] 
diathesis,  faulty  metabolism,  etc. 
special  emphasis  upon  uric  acic 
blood  OS  being  the  cause  of  ] 
alveolaris,  eta.  I  want  to  at  leas 
an  impression  that  seems  to  have 
fastened  upon  the  mind  of  thi 
profession  with  regard  to  uric  f 
the  dire  results  which  it  is  sup] 
incur  in  the  field  of  our  work, 
that  end  I  will  read  an  extra 
"Osier's  Modem  Uedicine,"  by 
B.  Futcher,  M.B.,  of  Johns  : 
Hospital,  vol.  i,  page  811 : 

From  the  clinical  standpoint,  the 
of  gout  is  closely  connected  with  niti 
taboliani,  and  with  the  formation  a 
tion  of  certain  omnpounda  of  whidi 
is  a  component. 

There  is  a  steadily  growing  c 
among  the  best  atndents  of  this  d 
the  present  day  that  uric  aeid  pli 
or  no  part  in  the  actual  etiology  of  f 
though  an  excess  of  nric  acid  in  t 
and  of  its  salts  in  the  tissues  domi 
picture  in  well-marked  cases,  this 
uric  acid  is  held  to  play  a  second 
and  to  be  a  mere  weapon  of  the 
There  is  no  experimental  proof  shoi 
an  access  of  vtic  acid  causes  any  spe 
symptoms.  Hie  growing  belief  is  1 
is  really  a  disease  of  the  intennediai 
olism.  Origin  of  the  uric  acid  of  t] 
Possibilities  are  three — (I)  The  d; 
destruction  of  oxidation.  (2)  Inert 
mation.  (3)  Diminished  excretioi 
kidneys. 

There  Is  an  unfortunate  tendenc; 
part  of  many  physicians  to  ascrib 
obscure  symptoms  to  a  soHsalled 
diathesis,  especially  if  they  find  a  c 
uric  acid  or  urates  in  the  urine, 
there  is  often  not  a  vestige  of  ev 
justify  this  view.   There  are  certain 
sorts  in  this  country  from  which  nes 
patient  comes  awsy  imbued  with  a 
viction  that  his  blood  is  filled  with 
and  that  this  is  responsible  for  hi: 
nervous  features.    The  patients  ar 
pleased  with  the  explanation,  and  it 
cult  task  to  disabuse  their  minds  o 
lacy.   We  know  now  that  by  far  tl 
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proportion  of  uric  acid  is  derived  from  "en- 
dogenous" puritiB  of  the  body  and  in  much 
smaller  proportion  from  the  "exogenous"  pu- 
rins  of  the  food.  It  waa  also  claimed  that 
red  meats  and  game  were  apecially  to  be 
avoided,  but  recent  investigations  by  E^uf- 
msnn  and  Mohr  show  there  is  no  greater  uric 
add  output  when  a  person  is  fed  on  red  and 
dark  meats  than  when  he  is  given  white  meats 
in  the  aame  amounts.  If  the  former  are  in 
any  way  more  injurioua,  this  is  probably  ref- 
erable lar^ly  to  the  fact  that  they  are  less 
•easily  digested.  The  balance  of  evidence  at 
the  present  day  is  against  the  exclusion  of 
meats  and  in  favor  of  Uieir  being  allowed  in 
moderate  amounts. 

Br.  Fuicher  mentions  as  food  to  be 
BToided:  Meat  extracts,  owing  to  their 
nitrogenous  extracts  and  salt.  Salt  fish, 
fish  roe,  and  caTiar,  and  all  highly  sea- 
soned foods  are  forbidden ;  pepper, 
paprika,  and  mustard  should  not  he  al- 
lowed in  dressing,  cucumbers  and  toma- 
toes, alcoholic  drmks,  wines,  liquors,  etc. ; 
but  he  allows  eggs,  fresh  fish  in  modera- 
tion, milk,  starchy  foods  freely,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  fats  such  as  butter  freely, 
■and  plenty  of  water  before  breakfast. 
I  bring  this  out  because  patients,  as  well 
as  tbe  members  of  our  own  profession, 
•continually  refer  to  the  uric  acid  bugaboo 
in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  pyor- 
rhea alveolaris,  claiming  that  it  must  be 
gotten  rid  of  before  we  can  hope  for  a 
snccessfnl  outcome  of  our  local  treat- 
menta.  It  would  appear  to  me  as  a  prac- 
tical man  that  it  might  be  well  for  our 
profession  to  allow  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  at  least  agree  upon  constitutional 
-cause  and  effect  before  we  adopt  their 
ideas  as  facts.  I  never  have  believed  and 
I  have  yet  to  be  shown  where  there  is  any 
«Hutitutional  connection  whldi  affects 
pyorrhea  alveolaris  one  way  or  another, 
•except  in  the  indirect  manner  in  which  all 
disease  which  tends  to  lower  the  tone  of 
the  whole  system  may  also  affect  the  tis- 
soes  surrounding  the  teeth.  From  my 
practical  observations  pyorrhea  appears 
very  strongly  to  be  directly  due  to  in- 
ability to  properly  clean  the  teeth  at  the 
gnm  margins,  owing  to  whatever  cause, 
and  that  the  deposit  of  tartar  resulting 
therefrom  is  a  chemical  one  produced  by 
the  affected  fluids  from  the  parotid  and 
^ibHngual  and  mazillaiy  glands. 


Frequently  these  glands  leave  a  calcic 
deposit  before  their  fluids  meet  the  fluids 
of  the  mouth;  why  not  afterward?  We 
not  only  cure  this  condition  by  local 
treatment,  but  in  many  instances  the 
simple  expedient  of  making  the  patients 
change  their  mastication  of  food  from  one 
side  of  the  mouth  to  the  other  immedi- 
ately changes  the  calcic  deposits  to  the 
uniued  side  of  the  mouth,  and  eliminates 
it  from  the  used  side.  T^aeee  are  merely 
the  observations  of  every  man  who  at- 
tempts to  handle  pyorrheal  cases,  and  who 
has  more  or  less  success  with  local  treat- 
ments. If  those  who  believe  pyorrhea  to 
be  a  constitutional  disease  will  take  some 
practical  cases,  treat  them  only  syetem- 
ically  after  one  removal  of  the  calcic  de< 
posite,  and  prove  that  there  is  no  re- 
turn of  the  trouble  under  such  treatment, 
or  will  show  practically  that  with  sys- 
temic treatment  they  can  obtain  as  good 
or  even  better  results  than  do  the  ad- 
vocates of  locU  treatment,  I  for  one  shall 
be  pleased  to  acknowledge  that  I  have 
been  wrong,  and  to  adopt  the  right 

I  have  no  fur&er  criticism  to  make, 
but  in  closing  I  wish  to  say  that  I  hope 
that  our  scientific  men  when  they  propose 
to  read  a  paper  on  a  so-called  scientific 
subject  will  at  least  give  the  paper  a 
title  by  which  the  practical  man  may 
know  what  the  subject-matter  will  be, 
so  that  we  may  read  up  enough  to  be 
able  to  comprehend  what  the  essayists 
are  driving  at. 

Dr.  Rhein.  In  making  a  motion  that 
Dr.  Kirk  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  clos- 
ing the  discussion  on  his  paper,  if  he  so 
desires,  I  wish  to  add  a  word.  The  quo- 
tation which  was  read  by  Dr.  Bryant  is 
a  very  valuable  one  to  iusert  in  this  dis- 
cussion, as  it  conforms  precisely  with 
every  point  that  was  brought  out  by  the 
essayist.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Dr. 
Bryant  was  unable  to  appreciate  what 
Dr.  Kirk  said  yesterday,  because  it  forces 
him  to  argue  against  a  theory  that  he  is 
in  accord  with,  and  a  careful  reading 
of  the  paper  will  thoroughly  demonstrate 
that  fact. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Patterson,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  This  subject  is  one  of  great  in- 
terest to  me,  but  I  should  not  have  risen 
to  discuss  it  had  it  not  been  for  the 
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statement  made  by  Dr.  Rhein  that  in 

the  treatment  of  this  distressing  disease 
no  material  result  toward  success  can  be 
assured  until  the  diabetic  condition  is 
cured.  With  all  emphasis,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  experience  of  those  who  are 
daily  treating  this  distressing  disease  is 
directly  contrary  to  such  an  opinion.  We 
know  tiiat  vhaterer  the  predisposing  con- 
dition or  the  systemic  condition  may  be, 
if  local  sui^cal  treatment  and  sanita- 
tion is  used  there  comes  at  once  a  remark- 
able improvement.  Nevertheless  Dr. 
Rhein  says  that  there  is  no  material  im- 
proTement  until  the  s^temic  condition 
is  corrected. 

Dr.  Rhein.  What  disease  are  you 
speaking  of? 

Dr.  Pattehson.  You  made  the  state- 
ment that  in  the  disease  commonly  called 
pyorrhea  alveolaris  no  material  result 
toward  success  could  be  assured  until  the 
systemic  condition  is  corrected. 

Dr.  Ehein.  I  said  that  in  the  diabetic 
cases,  the  diabetic  condition  should  be 
under  control. 

Dr.  PATTEasoN.  Let  it  be  so.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  none  of  us  deny 
the  predisposing  influence  in  this  disease. 
The  consideration  of  systemic  conditions 
which  result  from  nutritional  disturb- 
ances and  which  effect  pathological  con- 
ditions in  the  oral  cavity  should  receive 
careful  study  from  the  members  of  the 
dental  profession,  and  the  therapy  that 
will  correct  such  predisposition  to  the 
loss  of  the  investing  membranes  of  the 
dental  organs  should  be  diligently  sought, 
whether  in  pyorrhea  or  in  other  patho- 
logical conditions  of  the  dermal  struc- 
tures. It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
the  aid  of  drugs  in  correcting  these  sys- 
temic conditions  must  ever  be  secondary 
to  the  surgical  treatment. 

Dr.  Kirk  yesterday — and  perhaps,  as 
Dr.  Rhein  says,  he  was  only  discussing 
one  phase,  and  he  did  it  in  a  weli- 
founded,  magnificent  and  scientific  man- 
ner— entered  the  speculative  field  when 
he  said  that  nutritional  disturbances  re- 
sulting in  faulty  metabolism  coupled  with 
bacterial  invasion  caused  the  disease  that 
we  denominate  pyorrhea  alveolaris,  lead- 
ing us  to  the  fair  assumption  that  the 
bacteria  had  some  method  of  entering 


that  tissue  through  the  nutritional  dis- 
turbance, faulty  metabolism,  or  auto- 
intoxication. Now,  my  claim  is  that 
bacterial  invasion  is  not  present  until 
there  is  some  solution  of  the  continuity 
of  the  gingival  order  of  the  gum  around 
the  cervix  of  the  tooth,  and  that  these 
nutritional  disturbances  never  cause  that 
lesion  at  the  gum  margin  by  which  the 
bacteria  gain  entrance. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject, and  i  am  interested  in  another 
thing.   I  know  that  the  teachings  of  Dr. 
Rhein  and  Dr.  Kirk,  Dr.  Peirce,  Dr. 
Burchard,  and  others  have  prevented  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  competent  men 
all  through  the  West,  where  I  know  them 
best,  from  interfering  with  and'  trying 
to  correct  this  disease,  because  they  have 
been  taught,  as  a  fair  conclusion  from  all 
the  articles  that  have  appeared  from 
these  men,  that  little  or  nothing  can 
be  done  until  the  systemic  condition  is 
corrected ;  thus,  because  the  disease  is  one 
that  is  hard  to  ocmtrol — it  is  hard  for 
the  patient  and  hard  for  the  operator 
— and  requires  more  skill  and  more  care 
than  ordinary  operations  in  dentistry, 
and  because  they  do  not  like  the  work, 
this  has  given  them  an*  excuse  not  to 
try  to  do  anything  for  the  relief  of  suf- 
ferers.   I  know  that  this  is  so,  and  I 
know  that  injury  has  been  done  in  that 
way,  and  I  wish  to  protest  against  it  and 
say  that  whatever  the  systemic  condi- 
tions, the  proper  surgical  local  treatment 
gives  immediate  and  prompt  relief;  then 
let  it  be  reinforced  with  the  correction 
of  the  systemic  condition  in  whatevei 
way  best  suits  the  patient.    The  best 
means,  as  you  and  I  should  know,  is  not 
therapy,  not  vaccines,  but  vigorous  ex- 
ercise, fresh  air,  good  food,  sunshine, 
and  good  sleep.   In  this  way  good  blood 
is  gained  to  enable  the  tissue  to  throw 
off  any  kind  of  irritation.   Dr.  Kirk  and 
others  would  make  you  believe,  because 
they  say  little  or  nothing  about  the  fac- 
tor of  local  irritation,  that  these  condi- 
tions are  due  wholly  to  nutritional  dis- 
turbances.   I  never  saw  one  case,  and 
I  have  seen  hundreds  of  them,  in  which 
I  could  not  say  that  local  irritation  was 
the  initiative  cause,  whatever  the  sys- 
temic condition  was.   I  have  records  of 
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hundreds  of  cases,  and  have  carefully 
gone  into  the  clinical  histoiy  of  these 
cases  and  have  published  the  reports,  and 
I  tell  you  that  the  people  coming  to  me 
for  treatment  of  pyorrhea — and  my  opin- 
ion is  indorsed  by  a  great  many  practical 
men  working  in  this  field  every  day- 
exhibit  no  greater  percentage  of  constitu- 
tional disturbances  than  those  "who  come 
to  us  for  ordinary  operations  of  filling 
teeth,making  plates, crowns, and  bridges; 
a  record  of  sereral  years  ^ows  just  about 
ten  to  fif  tea)  per  cent  of  such  cases.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  people  who  come  for  treatment  of 
pyorrhea  are  remarkably  vigorous  and 
l^thy.  I  do  not  say  that  without  care- 
fnl  observation  and  inquiry,  often  con- 
Bolting  tiie  patients'  physician  to  find 
oat  if  they  nave  any  lamty  metabolism. 
People  who  come  to  me  for  pyorrhea 
treatment  show  no  evidence  of  faulty 
nutrition  and  are  not  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave  from  faulty  metabo- 
lism and  auto-intoxications,  but  they  are 
healthy,  vigorous,  strong  people.  When 
they  are  asked  what  their  ailment  is,  they 
uy  that  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
ttem ;  they  are  healthy  and  strong  as  can 
be — men  and  women  tell  me  that  same 
thing — and  I  assure  you  that  this  is 
true  with  the  vast  majority  of  cases  that 
present  in  my  practice.  Keep  a  record 
as  I  have  done  and  see  what  the  result 
Till  be. 

That  reminds  me — I  am  not  criticiz- 
ing anybody,  but  would  emphasize  what 
I  tm  trying  to  say — disabuse  your  minds 
of  the  idea  that  you  cannot  relieve  these 
patients,  and  by  that  I  mean  relieve 
them  from  pain,  from  inflammation, 
from  exudations,  from  pus;  comfort  in 
every  way  can  be  restored  to  these  teeth 
merely  with  local  treatment  and  sanita* 
tion.  I  know  this  to  be  so,  and  I  know 
it  is  80  because  hundreds  of  practitioners 
all  over  the  country  are  successful  with 
local  treatment  every  day;  at  the  same 
time  I  do  not  deny  the  effect  of  nutri- 
tional disturbances  upon  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  that  we  should  join 
hands  vilh  the  physician  to  whom  we 
refer  the  patient  for  the  correction  of 
that  fanlly  metabolism.  I  am  reminded 
that  the  man  who  read  the  paper  is  a 
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friend  of  mine,  and  I  believe  that  the 
most  scientific  man  we  have,  and  whom 
I  admire  very  much,  is  doing  .injury  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  he  avoids  or 
sa^  littte  or  nothing  in  all  the  papers 
which  he  has  written — and  he  has  writ- 
ten many  others  on  the  same  line — about 
the  local  surgical  treatment;  and  that 
he  is  doing  that  injury  by  giving  to  men, 
to  you  and  me,  an  excuse  not  to  touch 
the  disease  because  it  is  such  hard  work. 
I  am  also  reminded  that  in  tiie  same  city 
from  which  he  comes,  years  ago  there 
were  two  men  of  high'  repute  and  great 
attainments  who  did  much  for  the  den- 
tal profession,  but  at  the  same  time  did 
more  to  injure  the  dental  profession 
than  any  two  men  that  ever  lived  on  ac- 
count of  their  advocating  the  filling  of 
root-canals  with  cotton. 

Br.  Bheik.  Just  one  word  of  reply 
to  Dr.  Patterson.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  papers  of  Dr.  Kirk  nor  in  any  of 
mine  that  does  not  conform  precisely  with 
the  position  of  Dr.  Patterson,  namely, 
that  suigical  treatment  should  be  com- 
menced at  the  start  in  every  form  of 
this  disease,  except  in  cases  of  diabetes. 
Modem  scientific  surgery  teaches  that 
surgical  interference  is  not  warranted 
until  the  diabetic  condition  is  under  con- 
trol, and  in  all  the  treatises  that  I  have 
published  on  this  subject  I  have  excepted 
this  one  form  of  malnutrition.  I  have 
warned  the  profession  not  to  commrace 
local  treatment  in  this  particular  form  of 
malnutrition  until  the  diabetic  condition 
is  under  control. 

Dr.  Patterson.  Why? 

Dr.  Rhein.  It  would  take  more  time 
than  I  have  the  right  to  consume  to  go 
into  the  pathology  of  diabetes,  and  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  many  men  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice  who  recognize  the 
correctness  of  this  |}ractice  as  pertaining 
to  this  particular  form  of  disease.* 


*  At  the  request  of  Dr.  Shein,  we  add  the 
following  to  clarify  his  Btatement  of  position : 
"It  has  been  found  that  when  diabetes  is  not 
under  control,  injuries  to  the  tissues  are  not 
followed  by  regeneration  but  by  necrosis. 
Furthermore,  in  those  diabetics  in  whom  ace- 
tone is  found  to  be  present,  fatal  results  may 
be  at  any  moment  expected  after  any  form  of 
traumatiam." — Ed. 
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Dr.  EiRK  (closing  the  discussion). 
Answering'  the  inquiry  made  by  Dr. 
Brown,  I.  have  to  say  that  no  ezaminap 

tion  was  made  of  the  other  tissues  of  the 
diabetic  patient  described  in  my  paper 
for  the  reason  that  a  post-ihortem  ex- 
amination was  not  permitted  by  his  rel- 
atives. I  am  unable  to  say  whether  a 
blood  count  was  made  or  not.  I  fully 
agree  with  Dr.  Brown  in  bis  contention 
that  the  vast  amount  of  work  which  is 
just  now  being  done  in  the  study  of  the 
therapeutic  Talue  of  vaccines  and  in  their 
use  as  agents  for  creating  at  least  a  tem- 
porary immunity  by  raising  the  opsonic 
index  with  reference  to  certain  patho- 
genic bacteria  is  a  phase  of  this  subject 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
one  which  is  giving — indeed,  has  already 
given — most  encouraging  results.  As  Dr. 
Bhein  has  said,  however,  I  endeavored  to 
concentrate  my  study  and  direct  the  at- 
tention of  this  audience  to  but  one  phase 
of  this  highly  complex  problem.  With 
Dr.  Rbein's  remarl^  and  with  those  of 
Dr.  Brown  I  am  natnrally  in  hearty 
agreement. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  is 
that  Dr.  Patterson  can  draw  from  my 
paper  the  conclusions  which  he  seems  to 
have  done.  He  apparently  takes  me  to 
task  for  having  given  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  treatment  of  that  group 
of  gingival  inflammations  which  we  col- 
lectively speak  of  as  pyorrhea  alveolaris 
an  excuse  for  neglecting  their  work  by 
the  effort  which  I  have  made  to  draw 
attention  to  one  of  the  factors  in  its 
causation.  That  type  of  reasoning  it 
seems  to  me  is  like  contending  that  be- 
cause the  path  of  virtue  and  honesty  may 
be  shown  to  be  difficult,  an  excuse  is 
therefore  given  to  humanity  for  immo- 
rality  and  dishonesty.  It  is  true  that  I 
have  not  contributed' largely  to  the  liter- 
ature of  the  surgical  or  local  treatment 
of  pyorrhea  alveolaris.  I  have  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  do  so.  There  is  no  sub- 
ject within  the  domain  of  dental  liter- 
ature which  has  been  more  voluminously 
treated  and  more  hopelessly  tieated.  I 
have  recently  had  occasion  to  read  the 
page  proofs  of  Dr.  Guerini's  "History 
of  Dentistry"  now  issuing  from  the  press, 
and  the  record  in  that  publication  is  re- 


markably clear  that  diseases  of  the  re- 
tentive structures  of  the  teeth  were  recog- 
nized and  known  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  antiquity,  and  it  is  further  shown  that 
almost  from  its  earliest  recognition  man 
has  made  abortive  efforts  to  correct  the 
disorder  by  local  means.  I  have  not  felt 
it  necessary,  in  view  of  all  that  has  been 
done  in  connection  with  that  aspect  of 
the  subject,  to  add  to  the  general  confu- 
sion by  indicating  some  other  means  by 
which  local  surgical  treatment  of  pyor- 
rhea may  be  carried  out.  In  the  very 
beginning  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
everybody  believes,  just  as  Dr.  Patterson 
says  he  believes,  that  local  sui^cal  treat- 
ment is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  al- 
leviation, and,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
the  use  of  the  term,  the  cure,  of  pyor- 
rhea alveolaris.  I  agree  with  all  that  he 
has  said  in  favor  of  local  treatment,  but 
I  find  that,  having  granted  all  of  that 
and  admitted  the  possibility  of  the  re- 
sults which  Dr.  Patterson  claims  for  his 
particular  modes  of  treatment,  he  is 
nevertheless  in  agreement  with  my  prin- 
cipal contention  after  all — for  he  e&ys, 
'^Whatever  the  systemic  conditions,  the 
proper  surgical  local  treatment  gives  im- 
mediate and  prompt  relief;  then  let  it 
be  reinforced  with  the  correction  of  the 
systemic  condition  in  whatever  way  best 
suits  the  patient."  I  admit  that  local 
tr^tment  gives  relief  promptly,  or  as 
Dr.  Patterson  puts  it,  "immediately," 
but  I  am  convinced  that  such  treatment 
is  not  of  permanent  value  la  preventing 
a  recurrence  of  the  disorder  where  mal- 
nutritional  errors  exist,  and  that  these 
must  be  corrected  in  order  to  produce  a 
result  which  may  fairly  and  honestly  be 
dignified  by  the  name  of  "a  cure."  In 
making  thu  stetement  I  make  the  ^s- 
tinction  between  that  class  of  gingival 
inflammations  which  are  wholly  and  dis- 
tinctly the  result  of  filth  conditions  and 
due  directly  to  the  impingement  of  ac- 
cumulations of  tartar  and  infected  food 
debris  upon  the  gingival  borders.  The 
cases  which  I  have  in  mind  are  not  of 
that  type,  but  are  such  as  I  have  dis- 
cussed in  the  paper  which  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  you. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  characterize  the 
critical  remarks  of  Dr.  Bryant.  I  do  not 
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wish  to  misjudge  his  attitude  of  mind, 
bat  I  infer  that  be  takes  me  to  ta^  for 
presenting  a  paper  before  the  National 
Dental  Association  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  pyorrhea  alveolaris  from  a  stand- 
point inTolving  terminology  which  he 
does  not  understand.  That  is  to  say,  he 
seems  to  have  called  me  to  account  for 
telling  him  something  that  he  did  not 
know. 

The  two  principal  miBdemeanora  for 
which  I  seem  to  nave  been  indicted  in 
the  discussion  are,  first,  that  I  have 
omitted  to  discuss  the  local  surgical 
treatment  for  pyorrhea ;  and  second,,  that 
in  presenting  the  subject  from  another 
angle  of  view  I  have  done  so  in  terms 
that  are  not  intelligible  to  some  of  my 
bearers.  For  the  firsts  I  have  already 
explained  that  in  view  of  the  hoary  an- 
tiqoity  of  the  subject  of  local  surgical 
treatment  for  pyorrhea  I  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  add  to  the  volume  of 
material  already  written  upon  that  aspect 
of  the  question.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
I  that  when  Ecclesiastes  refers  to  the  com- 
[  ii^;  on  of  that  time  when  "the  grinders 
^1  eease  because  they  are  fev/'  he  re- 
ferred to  or  had  in  mind  the  loss  of  the 
dental  apparatus  through  the  agency  of 
senile  pyorrhea,  and  if  he  had  been  less 
poetic  and  more  technical  be  would  have 
idded  some  directions  for  the  local  sur- 
gical treatment  of  the  disorder,  and  I  sus- 
pect also  that  had  the  "sweet  singer  of 
Israel"  been  engaged  in  a  discussion  of 
ibe  same  topic  and  had  been  met  by 
the  criticism  that  he  was  presenting  the 
subject  in  terms  not  generally  under- 
standable he  would  apply  to  that  crit- 
icism the  remark  which  he  has  recorded 
vith  reference  to  another  matter  in  Uie 
one  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  Psalm — 
'^ucb  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  and 
excellent  for  xne ;  I  cannot  attain  unto  it." 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
and  the  selection  of  the  time  and  place 
for  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Election  op  Officers. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
jear  resulted  as  folbws : 


President — Burton  Le«  ^orpe,  St  Louis, 

Mo. 

Vice-president  from  the  West — ^W.  T.  Cham- 
bers, Denver,  Colo. 

Vice-president  from  the  East — C.  W.  Eod- 
gers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vice-president  from  the  fioitth — ^T.  P.  Hin- 
maii,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Corresponding  Secretary — H.  C.  Brown, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Recording  Secretary — C.  S.  Butler,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Treasurer — ^A.  R.  Melendy,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Executive  Council — H.  J.  Burkhart,  A.  R. 
Peck,  B.  H0II7  Smitb,  W.  E.  Boardman,  and 
C.  L.  Alexander. 

The  place  for  the  next  meeting  was 
decided  by  vote,  and  Denver,  Colo.,  was 
selected,  and  thue  third  Tuesday  in  July 
as  the  date. 

The  general  session  was  then  declared 
adjourned  until  2.30  p.u. 


Wednesday — Third  Session. 

The  general  session  was  called  to  order 
on  WeSiesday  afternoon  at  3.30  o'clock 
by  the  president.  Dr.  V.  E.  Turner. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  James  Mc- 
Manus,  Hartiora,  Conn.,  entitled,  "A 
Side-Light  on  Professional  Interest." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
821  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

The  discussion  of  Dr.  McManus'  paper 
was  postponed  until  the  general  session 
for  Thursday  at  12  o'clock. 

The  general  session  then  adjourned 
until  Thursday  at  12  o'clock. 


Thursday — Fourth  Session. 

The  fourth  general  session  was  called 
to  order  by  the  president  Dr.  Turner,  at 
12  o'clock  Thursday,  April  1st. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
discussion  of  Dr.  McManus'  paper,  post- 
poned from  the  previous  session. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Crawford,  JTashville,  Tenn. 
This  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
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best  meetings  that  the  Kational  Associa- 
tion has  ever  held,  and  one  of  the  con- 
tributions of  most  value  is  the  paper  by 
Dr.  McManus.  In  addition  to  the  value 
of  that  paper  from  a  semi-historical 
standpoint,  the  underlying  spirit  of  high 
fraternity  seems  to  be  most  important, 
but  in  addition  to  the  value  of  that 
contribution  and  its  timeliness,  we  have 
an  object  lesson  in  connection  with  the 
paper  that  I  regard  of  more  important 
value — I  refer  to  the  distinguished  essay- 
ist. If  I  were  called  upon  to  designate 
one  of  the  most  marked  and  distinguished 
dental  surgeons  in  America  from  every 
standpoint,  if  I  were  forced  to  designate 
one  man  that  I  wanted  to  lead  out  and 
introduce  as  one  of  the  "very  best  tjrpe  of 
dental  surgeons,  taken  altogether  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  accomplishments, 
of  loyalty,  of  physical  health,  I  believe 
I  should  select  Br.  McManus  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  In  addition  to  his  constant 
work  of  forty-four  years  as  a  member 
of  this  association — I  suppose  he  is  the 
oldest  member  present — for  forty-four 
years  he  has  been  a  regular  bona  fide 
member  of  the  N'ational  Dental  Associa- 
tion of  America,  as  the  present  organiza- 
tion is  simply  a  continuation  of  the  old 
American  reinforced  by  the  loyal  sup- 
port of  the  Southern  Dental  Associationj 
which  was  a  national  organization  as 
well,  and  it  is  our  particular  pride  that 
we  of  the  South  took  the  initiative  toward 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  associations, 
and  as  a  result  brought  into  this  body  a 
group  of  southern  men,  men  in  sympathy 
with  the  southern  idea.  I  do  not  oflEer 
this  as  an  offense,  but  to  show  that  in 
the  South  we  have  been  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  phase 
of  these  questions.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  Dr.  McManus'  life  was  made 
more  beautiful  and  emphasized  more 
markedly  by  the  fact  that  he  lived  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  where  anesthesia  was 
contributed  to  the  world  by  a  member 
of  our  profession.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  commemorating  that  event,  and  when 
I  went  to  the  town  of  Hartford  especially 
to  see  him  and  to  pay  tribute  to  Horace 
Wells — ^this  is  the  only  place  where  there 
is  a  monument  in  commemoration  of  that 


event — ^in  the  beautiful  moonlight 
gallant  gentleman  escorted  me  to 
grounds  occupied  by  the  state  ci| 
and  there  in  the  moonlight  I  vwA 
my  knees  and  read  the  name  of  Ha 
Wells.  Dr.  McManus  is  more  respon 
for  the  erection  of  that  monument  I 
any  dental  surgeon  in  the  world, 
has  come  here  and  has  read  na  a  pi 
imbued  with  fraternal  spirit  and  ] 
senting  an  historical  phase  of  nni 
interest. 

One  feature  that  the  essayist  refei 
to  is  the  memorial  to  be  founded  in  fat 
of  the  distingui^ed  Miller,  of  vtiid 
heartily  improve.   The  essayist  al»  s 
gested  tiie  propriety  of  having  an  ora 
zation  that  would  look  after  the  mk 
of  the  indigent  dentists,  and  as  veil 
of  their  families  after  they  have  pM 
away.    We  have  a  report  or  two  ef 
year  from  the  Committee  on  Necrok 
supplementing  ordinarilj  the  Presides 
address,  in  which  the  sad  demise  of  sm 
of  our  members  is  recorded.   I  find  fl 
a  very  small  number  die  annuallv,  I 
we  all  have  to  die.  On  the  left  side  of 
thoracic  cavity  there  is  a  great  mosndl 
organ  known  as  the  heart,  which  is  M 
stantly  propelling  through  our  oiginil 
the  life-blood,  but  there  must  come  a  til 
when  the  pulsations  of  that  organ  « 
cease,  and  when  ve  will  be  laid  stiO 
death.    We  have  all  to  come  to  im 
finality,  and  one  of  these  days  the  GMf 
mittee  on  Necrology  will  refer  to  m 
demise.    I  think  we  should  adqit  m, 
spirit  of  this  paper,  and  when  we  Imi 
a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Xea^ 
ogy,  each  member  of  the  National  Dei^ 
tal  Association  should  be  willing  to  nl^ 
up  and  lay  a  coin  of  one  hundred  teM 
upon  the  table  of  the  presiding  <rfBai 
as  a  gold  oflEering  for  our  indigent-me* 
hers  and  for  the  families  of  those  wia 
have  died.  Dental  surgeiy  is  a  poor  ^ 
fession;  we  shall  always  be  poor.  Th* 
element  of  manual  labor  enters  aHn 
into  our  life-work  than  into  that  of  of 
other  profession  in  the  world,  and  thtf 
fact  will  necessarily  keep  us  very  Iw!?^ 
poor.   If  we  could  send  to  the  familial 
of  deceased  indigent  members  a  nice  aor 
tribution  each  year,  and  if  every  menh 
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ber  knew  that  when  he  shall  Journey  to 
that  bourn  whence  no  traveler  ever  re- 
turns, his  family,  if  in  need,  will  receive 
a  contribution  &om  each  member  of  the 
National  Association,  that  would  form  a 
bond  of  xmion;  we  could  bring  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  defunct  here,  and  have  them 
conduct  a  memorial  service,  and  at  that 
service  the  treasurer  of  this  organiza- 
tion could  present  them  with  a  check 
toward  vhich  each  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation has  oontribnted;  that  would  be 
better  than  sending  stereotype  memorial 
resolutions,  flowers,  or  something  of  that 
kind ;  it  would  be  a  kind  and  at  the  aame 
time  effective  measure  that  would  re- 
sult in  making  the  young  men  of  the 
country  seek  membership  in  the  National 
Association,  and  instead  of  having  a  few 
hundred,  we  should  have  eight  or  ten 
thousand  members.  The  spirit  of  this 
paper^  if  promulgated  and  acted  upon 
by  the  members  of  the  National  I)en- 
tal  Association  and  the  profession  in 
America,  would  result  in  increasing  our 
membership  more  than  anything  that 
we  have  done  in  the  past.  This  kind 
of  paper  and  the  life-work  of  this  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  profession  ia  a 
good  pattern.  I  do  not  believe  in  imi- 
tating, but  I  believe  that  every  young 
man  of  our  profession  should  take  the 
life  and  character  of  this  distinguished 
gentleman  as  a  pattern  in  order  that  his 
life  may  fully  develop,  and  may  add  to 
1,  the  effectiveness  and  to  the  strength  of 
ihe  profession  he  has  chosen. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Butler,  Buffalo,  N.  T.  I 
think  we  shall  regard  the  paper  Dr. 
McKanns  has  presented,  as  we  have  op- 
portunity to  read  it  more  at  our  leisure, 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  presented 
to  this  association.  Truly  enough,  it 
deals  largely  with  the  association  of  the 
past,  but  it  also  projects  itself  into  the 
future  in  that  it  indicates  a  line  of  work 
which  would  be  well  for  the  profession 
to  follow. 

It  is  very  proper  indeed  that  this  paper 
;   should  be  presented  at  this  meeting,  it 
I  being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  or- 
\  ganization  of  this  society.   You  under- 
stand of  course  that  this  is  the  American 
Dental  Association  organized  at  Niagara 


Falls  in  1859,  and  continued  simply  un- 
der another  name,  so  that  this  is  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  organized  dentis- 
try in  the  United  States  as  applied  to  a 
national  association;  and  while  many  of 
us  grow  impatient  sometimes  and  feel 
that  we  are  not  making  the  progress  that 
we  should,  yet  if  we  will  but  run  back 
over  these  fifty  years  of  history,  I  think 
we  shall  be  astonished  at  the  marvelous 
progress  made  by  the  association  and  the 
great  work  accomplished.  Perhaps  I  can 
indicate  in  a  moment  or  two  a  few  of  the 
things,  which  possibly  may  have  been 
forgotten  by  some,  which  the  association 
has  undert^en  and  carried  forward  dur- 
ing these  fifty  years. 

In  the  first  place,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation has  developed — or  rather,  its 
members  are  the  men  who  have  developed 
the  scientific  side  of  dentistry.  Catalog 
in  your  minds  the  scientific  men  in  den- 
tistry in  America,  and  you  will  find  that 
every  one  of  them,  I  think  without  a 
single  exception,  has  been  a  member  of 
our  National  Association.  It  is  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association  who  have  devel- 
oped our  periodical  literature,  our  den- 
tal journals.  It  can  be  said  that  there  is 
no  dental  journal  today  of  any  impor- 
tance that  is  not  edited  by  a  member  of 
this  association,  and  the  same  can  be 
said  without  doubt  with  regard  to  our 
more  permanent  scientific  and  mechan- 
icaX  literature.  This  is  also  true  with 
regard  to  our  educational  institutions. 
Who  are  the  men  of  the  past  as  well  as 
of  the  present  who  have  built  up  our  col- 
leges, who  have  buttressed  the  profession 
in  every  time  of  stress  and  strain  ?  Mem- 
bers of  our  National  Association.  And 
it  would  seem,  as  we  review  these  facts, 
that  they  must  awaken  a  feeling  of  pride 
and  gratitude  for  what  our  association 
has  done  for  the  development  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  paper  to 
the  personnel  of  the  teaching  faculties  of 
our  colleges,  and  it  was  regretted  by  the 
essayist  that  we  must  to  such  a  large  de- 
gree depend  upon  medical  men  for  the 
education  and  Instruction  of  our  stu- 
dents. Probably  this  could  not  have 
been  prevented  in  many  of  our  institu- 
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tions,  yet  I  hope  to  see  the  time  whea  we 
shall  have  at  least  one  dental  school  in 
this  country  in  which  every  member  of 
the  faculty  will  be  a  practicing  dentist. 
I  was  made  cognizant  of  a  fact  this  morn- 
ing which  I  luve  every  reason  to  believe 
to  be  tmei,  considering  the  sonice  from 
which  it  came;  that  is,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  trace  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  grad- 
uates of  our  schools  beyond  three  years 
succeeding  the  date  of  their  graduation. 
Now,  if  thu  be  a  fact,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  responsibility  of  great  mo- 
ment to  the  profession  resting  upon  the 
faculties  of  our  colleges.  What  becomes 
of  these  thirty  per  cent,  that  disappear 
within  three  years  of  the  date  of  their 
graduation?  I  do  not  attempt  to  say, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  our  college 
men  could  realize  what  this  great  loss 
means,  they  would  by  some  method  keep 
a  more  constant  and  definite  watch  over 
their  graduates.  While  in  college  the 
students  are  surrounded  by  men  engaged 
in  tiie  same  kind  of  worl^  and  have  also 
the  encouragement  of  the  faculty  to  keep 
them  in  line;  but  the  moment  they  get 
out  into  the  world  an  inherent  weakness 
exerts  itself,  and  they  go  down  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  I  have  long  felt 
that  there  was  one  element  lacking  in 
the  education  and  preparation  of  our 
students  for  pioferaional  work  which 
should  be  str^i^^hened.  I  mean  the  de- 
velopment of  a  higher  moral  sense.  As 
a  profession,  and  this  I  believe  has  been 
the  leading  thought  of  the  paper,  the 
one  thing  which  we  most  vitally  need  is 
a  higher  appreciation  of  the  professional 
value  of  integrity.  'Tiloral  integrity  as 
a  professional  asset"  should  be  so  in- 
stilled into  the  mind  of  the  student  as 
to  be  the  governing  principle  of  his  after- 
life. That  is  the  purpose  that  should  be 
constantly  in  the  minds  of  our  college 
teachers.  They  have  very  largely  the 
molding  of  not  only  the  present  but  of 
the  future  of  our  profession,  and  while 
we  commend  them  for  the  great  work 
they  have  accomplished  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  educational  institutions  and 
systems,  still  we  must  go  forward,  not 
only  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the  es- 
sayrst,  but  in  the  development  of  a  higher 


and  fuller  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  moral  integrity  of  the  men  who  tas 
to  practioe  in  our  profession. 

This  paper  is  valuable  to  us  in  that 
it  holds  up  the  best  there  is  in  our  pro- 
fession, and  indicates  that  we  are  not 
only  progressing  in  the  right  directiMi, 
but  are  progressing  more  rapidly  than  we 
oftentimes  oarselves  appreciate^ 

Dr.  J.  P.  Out,  Nashville,  Tenn.  I 
wish  to  correct  a  mistake  that  I  think 
Dr.  Butler  made  in  reference  to  students 
dropping  out  of  sight.  He  evidently 
made  a  mistake  when  he  said  that  thir^ 
per  cent,  of  them  are  lost  sight  of  within 
three  yean  after  their  gradnati(m.  I  be- 
lieve that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
dentists  stick  to  their  profession— fully 
that  many,  if  not  more.  I  know  that  this 
has  been  the  case  with  schools  with  which 
I  have  been  connected,  and  you  will  prob- 
ably find  it  to  be  true  with  others.  At 
present  we  find  more  dent^ts  that  con- 
tinue in  practice  after  graduati<m  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  pro- 
feraion,  and  they  are  doing  better  work 

I  want  to  thank  Dr.  McManus  for 
speaking  with  reference  to  the  teachers, 
tearing  more  particularly  upon  the  moral 
condition  of  the  students.  I  believe  that 
this  side  is  being  more  carefully  con- 
sidered every  year  by  the  teachers.  The; 
are  realizing  more  «ad  more  tiie  veiy 
great  respcmsibillty  resting  upon  them  in 
this  respect,  and  the  profession  is  now 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  good  work 
that  is  being  done  by  the  sdiools.  It  ' 
is  only  a  few  years  since  everybody  in  the 
associations  was  censuring  the  schools, 
but  today  they  are  speaking  kindly  of 
the  work  that  is  being  done,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  is  ripe,  as  the  essayist 
says,  for  great  progress  to  be  made.  The 
association  can  do  much  in  this  direction 
by  sending  a  better  class  of  men  to  us 
and  encouraging  men  of  ability  to  enter 
the  profession,  and  giving  them  to  under- 
stand that  when  they  have  finished  their 
school  work  they  are  not  perfect  den- 
tists, but  have  been  given  simply  a  foun- 
dation to  stand  upon,  and  that  is  the  best 
we  can  do.  They  must  not  think  con- 
tinually of  the  money  side  of  their  work, 
of  making  money  and  of  reaping  riches 
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it.  Dr.  Mdtfaniig  will  approve  of 
uggestion  that  the  fotmdaticm  must 
aid  in  the  schools,  and  that  the 
rstructnre  must  be  built  by  the 
!nts  afterward  and  hy  the  encour- 
lent  of  this  body. 

r.  Edwabo  C.  Mills,  Columbus, 
L  We  have  a  ^ntal  library  at 
mlras  which,  in  addition  to  being  <me 
he  most  complete,  has  the  dirtinc- 
of  being  the  pioneer  of  the  many 
ic  libraries  now  scattered  through- 
the  country.  As  secretary  of  our 
i»ry  Association,  I  received  an  auto- 
ik  copy  of  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  James 
iuius,  ''Early  Becord  of  Dentists  in 
necticnt." 

iter  perusing  that  pamphlet,  I  was 
fiessed  with  the  unselfish  interest  and 
t  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  gather 
Ether  all  the  data  and  information  rel- 
K  to  those  pioneers  in  our  profes- 
tf  and  to  place  it  in  that  permanent 
DL  for  the  use  of  some  dental  historian 
lome  future  date. 

Sesides  hearing  bis  valuable  paper, 

•  an  equally  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
k  upon  an  old  Boman  of  the  dental 
Session  like  Dr.  McManus,  who  in 
jte  of  his  years  of  toil  for  the  inter- 
■  of  dentistry,  still  remains  the  em- 
iiment  of  great  physical  strength  and 
Ainnce.  His  recreatitni  during  a  loiu; 
iREesaional  career  has  been  along  such 
les  of  work  that  his  name  will  go  down 
posterity  as  the  Nestor  of  dentistry 
;New  England. 

AmMig  the  many  subjects  referred  to 
I  ha  paper,  one  of  great  interest  to  us 
t  Ohio  is  the  matter  ol  the  Miller 
Bnorial.  We  are  entirely  in  sympathy 
^  this  international  movement.  T^e 
Rtt  success  attendant,  and  the  condi- 
BHi  that  have  made  possible  the  many 
|iwnphs  of  surgical  art  during  the  past 
e»  decades  is  due  in  a  large  measure 
6  tvo  men  from  the  ranks  of  our  pro- 
^»ion.  These  great  benefactors  to  suf- 
humanity  have  transformed  the 
i^tiiig  room  from  a  chamber  of  hor- 
^  into  a  place  where  one  can  lie  down 
pleasant  dreams. 

SfeiDorials  to  Horace  Wells  and  W. 

*  0.  Morton  were  established  some  fif  tv 


years  after  their  discoveries  in  anesthesia, 
at  a  time  when  anesthetics  had  come  into 
such  general  use  that  the  laity  assumed 
them  coeval  with  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  memorials  did  not  do  just 
honor  to  the  discoverers.  For  these  rear 
sons,  in  order  to  do  full  honor  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Miller,  it  seems  impor- 
tant that  immediate  action  be  taken. 
The  profession  in  Ohio  will  always  feel 
a  sense  of  pride  in  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Miller  was  one  of  Ohio's  sons,  and  his 
name  will  be  added  to  the  galaxy  of 
names  which  our  state  has  given  to  den- 
tistry. 

Our  great  profession,  as  it  has  evolved 
from  the  mysticism  of  the  past,  is  ever 
expanding  in  scientific  knowledge,  and 
its  possibilities  are  unfolding  proportion- 
ately to  the  demands  made  upon  it  by 
each  succeeding  generation. 

In  our  onward  march,  some  day  we 
shall  approach  that  western  boundary 
where  all  science,  and  art,  and  religion 
shall  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  penect 
development;  then  we  shall  find  that 
Willoughby  Dayton  Miller  has  contributed 
materially  to  the  perfection  of  our  noble 
science.  Let  us  give  him  an  interna- 
tional memorial;  after  that,  gentlemen, 
let  us  give  him  a  monument  in  America. 

Dr.  B.  HoLLT  Smith,  Baltimore,  Md. 
I  feel  privil^ied  to  say  a  few  words  in 
r^ard  to  the  able  and  entertaining  paper 
read  by  our  dear  friend,  Dr.  McManus. 
I  prize  as  the  most  delightful  heritage 
of  my  professional  career  the  recollection 
of  incidents,  experiences,  and  associations 
with  the  older  members  of  the  profession 
of  dentistry — ^manv  of  them  have  gone  to 
their  reward— men  who  were  intimately 
associated  with  the  distinguished  essay- 
ist, and  the  sentimental  references  to  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  our  association 
deeply  touched  and  appealed  to  me. 

At  our  meeting  in  Boston  there  ap- 
peared before  the  Executive  Council  some 
gentlemen  who  were  not  so  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  oi^nization  of  this 
association,  and  who  talked  ruthlessly 
and  alm(»t  rudely  about  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  National  Dental  Association, 
as  if  the  association  had  failed  of  its 
mission,  as  though  the  life-work  of  these 
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men  of  honorable  repute,  the  gacrifices 
ihej  have  made  for  tne  perpetuation  of 
this  aBsociation,  were  for  nothing.  A 
proposition  vas  made  for  each  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  iN'ational  Association  as 
vould  exclude  all  pc»sible  continuance  of 
our  delightful  affiliation  with  the  South- 
ern Branch  of  the  National.  I  saw  some 
time  ago  that  there  had  been  a  meeting 
of  modistes,  Tomen  who  meet  in  council 
foT  the  propagatitm  of  correct  forms  of 
dress,  and  it  was  snggested  that  it  would 
be  desirable  for  the  ladies  to  resort  to 
some  surgical  operation  for  the  removal 
of  the  ear,  because  it  was  in  the  way  of 
the  high  collar  now  coming  into  fashion, 
and  they  proposed  to  have  the  ear  re- 
moved so  that  the  collar  might  be  ex- 
tended above  the  usual  location  of  the 
ear.  It  seems  to  me  quite  as  reasonable—- 
for  our  present  body  is  Hie  uni<m  of  the 
American  Dental  Association  and  the 
Southern  Dental  Association,  with  all  of 
the  delightful  reminiscenoes  of  the  his- 
tory of  these  two  bodies — that  we  should 
propose  to  cut  oflE  our  association  with  the 
Southern  Branch. 

Keminiscences  of  the  history  of  this 
association  bring  me  to  a  very  tender 
consideration,  one  that  the  members  of 
this  association  would  perhaps  not  mind 
my  mentioning.  Among  us,  at  almost 
every  meeting,  we  have  had  for  years  a 
man  whom  we  all  love  and  who  because 
of  sickness  has  been  prevented  from  at- 
tending our  meeting  this  year — I  refer 
to  our  beloved  friend,  Dr.  Frank  Hol- 
land— and  I  move  that  the  secretary 
of  this  association  be  authorized  to  send 
to  Dr.  Holland  the  greetings  of  this 
association,  with  the  information  that 
we  love  him  and  that  we  miss  him. 

Dr.  Smith's  motion  was  carried  unan- 
imously. 

Dr.  Emobt  a.  Bbtant,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Following  my  friend,  Dr.  Smith, 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
the  movement  to  reorganize  this  associa- 
tion. When  I  came  from  the  great  West 
into  the  eastern  part  of  our  country  I 
came  for  one  purpose,  and  that  was  to 
try  in  my  humble  way,  through  my  in- 
ventions and  methods,  to  do  something 
to  aid  in  the  progress  of  my  profession. 


It  was  my  one  ambition,  from  my  col- 
lege days  on  to  the  present  time,  to  do 
something  in  my  |irofeffiion^  work  which 
should  receive  the  recognition  of  my  pro- 
fession, to  gain,  their  esteem  and  to  mate 
a  name  for  myeell  that  would  hold  an 
honored  place  in  the  history  of  dentistry. 
Though  I  started  practice  in  a  mining 
camp  in  the  Bocky  Mountains  imder  the 
worst  conditions  that  could  confront  a 
young  man  beginning  professional  life, 
it  did  not  dampen  my  ambition,  and 
blinking  I  had  invented  something  of 
interest,  I  traveled  East  to  show  my  in- 
vention, and  one  of  the  first  men  to  take 
me  by  the  hand  and  encourage  me  in  the 
work  was  Dr.  McManus  of  Hartford. 

Like  others  of  the  West,  I  concluded 
that  the  environment  and  the  opportu- 
nities for  professional  advanoement  were 
better  here,  and  I  established  myself  in 
Washington,  identified  mywlf  witii  the 
local  society,  and  became  a  member  of 
this  organization  as  its  delegate,  with  the 
idea  that  it  furnished  the  associates  and 
the  opportunities  to  bring  out  the  best  in 
man  for  the  benefit  of  uL 

I  gave  dinics,  read  papers,  and  added 
to  my  inventions,  bending  every  energy 
to  accomplish  the  ends  I  had  in  view, 
when  unfortunately  political  topics  be- 
come involved  and  I  found  myself,  much 
against  my  inclinations,  compelled  to 
shift  my  energies  from  legitimate  pro- 
fessional prepress  into  the  whirlpool  of 
dental  society  politics  and  organization 
jealousies,  with  their  attend!^  demoi^ 
alization  of  the  scientific  and  practical 
progress  of  our  professional  work,  as  well 
as  of  its  workers. 

Perhaps  I  might  say,  without  being 
wrong,  that  for  the  past  five  or  sii 
years  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  contro- 
versy that  may  not  at  the  time  have 
appealed  to  some  of  the  members  to  be 
a  matter  of  progress  for  the  profession, 
but  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  one  ides 
has  prompted  my  actions  from  the  start 
to  the  finish,  and  that  was,  equal  rights 
for  'all,  special  privileges  for  none.  The 
effort  to  obtain  what  I  have  strolled 
for,  as  far  as  this  organization  is  con- 
cerned, started  at  St.  Louis  some  five 
years  ago  and  ended  at  this  meeting- 
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that  was,  that  every  membcT  of  this 
association  dionld  receire  equal  consid- 
eration, the  protection  of  its  constitu- 
tion as  well  as  its  penalties,  and  when 
matters  of  general  or  special  interest 
were  brought  before  this  association 
which  inrmved  its  membership  as  well 
as  the  dental  profession  throughout  the 
country,  that  each  member  should  re- 
ceive the  same  consideration  as  any  other 
member,  and  receive  the  same  courtesies. 
While  my  professional  life  has  also  been 
involved,  the  principles  enunciated  have 
been  the  predominating  feature  of  the 
6ght  I  have  made.  We  have  practically 
gone  around  the  circle,  and  while  doing 
so  hare  encountered  those  things  that 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  e^^T  organ- 
ization, creating  little  troubles  that,  as 
s  stone  thrown  into  still  water  produces 
little  rings  that  spread  out  and  grow  into 
seeming  billows,  cause  dissatisfaction 
with  the  advancment  being  made,  pro- 
duce ill  temper,  prejudiced  actions,  and 
apparently  demoralization;  but  notwi&- 
standing  all  this,  we  have  made  decided 
advances  in  the  material  work  of  our 
organization.  Some  of  us  wanted  a  re- 
oiganization  based  upon  the  plan  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  to  en- 
large the  inflnence,  better  oondiliong,  and 
create  better  progress,  just  in  the  same 
spirit  that  the  gentleman  who  preceded 
me  reorganized  the  old  American  Dental 
Association  and  Southern  into  the  pres- 
ent National  organization.  There  has 
been  no  movement  within 'my  knowledge 
that  has  in  any  way  tried  to  disparage 
the  Southern  Branch  of  the  National 
Dental  Association,  or  in  any  way  to  re- 
dnce  its  inflnence  throughont  the  ooun- 
tiy.  I  have  been  charged  with  being  in 
sympathy  with  such  a  move,  but  if  you 
irill  read  my  letter  in  the  Hems  of  In- 
terest of  the  last  issue  you  will  find  my 
position  fuUy  stated,  as  well  as  my  views 
upon  adopting  the  proposed  plan  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

I  am  not  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  terms  of  a  constitution  are  more 
eraential  than  its  observance  after  adop- 
tion, or  that  the  success  of  the  organiza- 
tion may  be  jeoparded  by  their  close  ob- 
servance at  aU  times.  I  say  to  those  who 


are  in  control  of  our  organization  that, 
if  they  will  be  considerate  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  younger  members  and  not 
mix  in  local  society  squabbles,  they  will 
have  no  such  antagomsm  as  has  perme- 
ated this  organization  for  the  past  five 
years.  I  do  not  want  to  occupy  too  much 
of  your  time  with  my  personal  views,  but 
before  closing  I  widi  to  say  a  few  per- 
sonal things :  I  have  always  wished  to 
work  in  harmony  with  this  association, 
and  when  I  have  not  done  so  it  was  be- 
cause I  was  forced  not  to  by  circum- 
stances over  which  I  had  no  control.  I 
have  in  the  past  said  things  that  have 
been  harsh,  but  the  Lord  knows  I  have 
had  harsh  things  said  against  me  and 
without  justification.  I  have  been  forced 
to  do  things  that  I  have  been  sorry  for, 
and  I  have  done  things  unthinkingly  that 
I  would  have  apologized  for  if  given  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  Among  other 
thmgs,  I  have  been  fighting  a  fight  for 
my  professional  life,  and  I  have  used 
every  legitimate  means  and  method  of 
warfare  at  my  command  to  gain  my  fight, 
for  which  I  have  no  apologies  to  offer; 
and  while  I  have  been  engaged  in  this 
battle  I  have  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
promoted  everything  that  made  for  pro- 
gress and  the  recognition  of  every  mem- 
ber upon  an  equality.  Now,  I  have  done 
some  missionary  work  through  the  issu* 
ance  of  a  little  journal  that  I  published 
for  four  months — the  National  Dental 
Critic — to  call  the  attention  of  the  den- 
tal profession  and  the  members  of  this 
association  to  its  methods-  of  proceeding 
along  lines  that  to  my  mind  were  not 
proper.  I  did  not  do  this  with  the  in- 
tention of  stirring  up  strife,  but  simply 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  association  to 
matters  which  they  could  remedy  them- 
selves, and  that  have  been  remedied.  At 
St.  Louis  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution was  offered,  which  was  adopted 
at  Buffalo  by  a  small  majority  vote,  ex- 
cluding members  of  local  associations 
from  becoming  members  of  this  associa* 
tion.  When  the  error  of  this  was  demon- 
strated, this  amendment  was  amended  to 
take  in  all  the  members  of  state  societies. 
This  has  not  fulfilled  expectations,  and 
now,  with  the  adoption  of  the  report  of 
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the  Committee  on  By-laws,  we  will  have 
gotten  back  to  where  we  Btaxted — ^into 
troubled  waters. 

Now,  let  ua  get  together  and  work  to 
make  this  body  a  repreaentative  organiza- 
tion, put  every  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
forget  our  personal  troubles,  and  work 
as  a  unit  for  the  betterment  of  all.  Let 
us  proceed  by  the  best  methods,  straight- 
forwardly, honestly,  and  progressively, 
that  every  man  can  freely  lend  his  aid 
and  encouragement  to  every  action  we 
may  take.  Ab  I  said  before,  I  may  have 
done  things  that  were  wrong;  I  may  have 
taken  actions  that  were  severe,  bat  I  wish 
to  say  before  sitting  down  that  if  I  have 
ever  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  member  of 
this  association,  I  most  humbly  apologize 
for  it.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  want  to 
work  in  harmony,  and  I  hope  that  we 
can  go  onward  wi&out  any  more  of  these 
controversies  that  in  the  first  place  never 
should  have  been  brought  before  this 
association. 

Dr.  Trusiak  W.  Bkopht,  Chicago,  111. 
Just  forty-two  years  and  five  hours  ago 
I  entered  upon  the  study  of  dentistry  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  and  I  have  witnessed 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  advance- 
ment 01  the  profession  since  that  time. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  know  many  of 
the  men  whose  names  have  heen  pre- 
sented here  today,  and  to  gather  from 
them  inspiration  -Uiat  has  assisted  me  in 
my  work.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  achievements  of  these 
men  any  more  than  to  say  that  their 
lives  have  been  to  us  a  great  heritage; 
they  have  furnished  ns  with  material, 
have  enriched  the  literature  of  the  pro- 
fession, have  enriched  our  lives  by  what 
they  have  achieved,  and  we  are  doubly 
grateful  to  them  for  what  has  been  left 
us.  The  dental  profession  would  be  in- 
deed very  poor  had  it  not  been  enriched 
by  the  lives  of  the  great  men  that  have 
gone  before.  Then  I  was  only  a  boy, 
less  than  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  today 
I  find  myself  among  those  regarded  as 
the  aged  members  of  the  profession.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  colleges  in  the 
South  and  only  one  in  the  West,  the  one 
at  Cincinnati.  Today  there  are  fifty  in- 
stitutions of  dental  learning  in  the 


United  States.  Then  this  association, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuance 
of  the  old  American  Dental  Association, 
had  only  a  few  members.  Today  it  is 
enlaqied,  bat  I  believe  that  the  nsefal* 
ness  of  this  body  would  be  greater  were 
the  membership  increased  still  more.  In 
the  city  of  Chicago  we  have  a  local 
society  in  which  there  are  about  eleven 
hundred  members,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  our  National  Dental  Association 
should  not  have  at  least  four  or  five 
thousand  members,  and  I  believe  it 
should  be  inovased  to  not  less  than  five 
thousand  members  in  a  country  where 
we  have  thirty-five  thousand  dentists  en- 
gaged in  practice.  We  have  a  disadvan- 
tage, however,  in  the  fact  that  our  coun- 
try is  so  broad  and  so  long  that  men 
cannot  attend  national  meetings  as  read- 
ily as  they  can  the  local  associations. 

In  condusion,  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  my  friend  Dr.  McManus,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  bring  the  dental  profes- 
sion prominently  before  the  scientific 
world.  There  are  probably  young  men 
here  who  do  not  know  what  I  am  about 
to  state.  Dr.  McManus  is  the  only  man 
in  this  world  who  began  and  Bacoessfallj 
carried  through  the  movement  toward 
having  erected  a  monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  the  human  family.  It  was  Dr.  Mc- 
Manus who  took  steps  and  pursued  them 
so  diligently  that  in  the  city  of  Hartford 
there  stancU  in  bronze  a  monument  to 
Dr.  Horace  WellSj  tiie  discoverer  of 
anesthesia,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  right 
when  I  say  that  it  is  the  only  monument 
erected  to  a  dentist  in  the  world.  But 
he  has  not  finished  his  work,  we  are  all 
glad  to  know,  and  as  the  years  go  on 
we  may  expect  from  him  and  from  his 
distinguished  son  a  rounding  out  to  the 
full  of  the  historical  literature  of  onr 
profession  which  we  will  all  read,  as 
years  go  by,  with  satisfaction  and  with 
profit. 

Dr.  McMancs  (closing  the  discuft- 
sion).  I  hope  that  I  can  really  give  a 
slight  idea  of  what  my  feelings  are  after 
listening  to  the  many  complimentary  re* 
marks  that  were  made  about  me. 

I  wrote  tills  paper  at  the  request  oi 
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OUT  honored  president.  I  did  not  want 
to  do  it,  because  I  have  done  my  share 
in  the  past,  as  some  may  realize  from 
tlie  remarks  made  by  others,  and  I  felt 
it  was  time  that  I  should  ait  in  the 
background  and  not  offer  any  more 
papers  before  tliis  association,  but  I  could 
not  refuse  the  request  of  our  esteemed 
president.  I  did  not  know  what  to  write 
about  until  I  had  the  inspiration  that 
I  might  be  able  to  offer  something  of 
interest  by  throwing  a  side-light  on  the 
question  of  professional  interest.  I  wrote 
Uie  paper,  and  therein  I  have  given  my 
views,  and  I  want  to  say  that  in  this, 
as  vFell  as  in  every  paper  which  I  have 
presented  before  the  association,  I  wanted 
to  stay  as  near  the  truth  as  I  possibly 
could,  and  for  that  reason  I  wish  to  make 
a  correction  in  regard  to  one  thing  that 
I  stated.  My  reason  for  making  this 
correction  is  that  I  have  received  infor- 
mation this  morning — and  it  was  worth 
coming  to  this  meeting  to  get  that  in- 
formation alone — regaraing  the  number 
of  dentists  in  this  country.  I  have  said 
that  there  were  forty  thousand,  but  we 
have  not  so  many  in  this  country.  It 
was  a  surprise  to  me  to  hear  this,  and  it 
was  also  a  surprise  to  hear  regarding  the 
number  of  d^tists  who  in  three  years 
after  graduation  seem  to  drop  out  of 
professional  life.  That  may  partly  ac- 
count for  the  membership  in  the  associa- 
tions of  the  country  being  not  larger. 

I  want  to  say  that  my  object  in  writ- 
ing this  paper  was  to  call  attention  to 
certain  facts.  In  my  past  career  I  have 
tried  to  uphold  as  far  as  possible  the 
action  of  uie  colleges,  and  I  have  never 
to  my  knowledge  criticized  them  un- 
charitably, and  never  want  to;  but  the 
time  seemed  to  have  come  when  it  was 
proper  to  state  some  facts  before  this 
a^ociation,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  character  of  the  association  this  year 
and  the  number  in  attendance  is  a  great 
surprise  to  me,  and  a  very  pleasant  one. 
But,  as  I  say,  I  wanted  to  state  some 
faci»  regarding  the  work  of  the  colleges, 
which  I  have  felt  of  late  years  have  not 
quite  lived  up  to  their  opportunities,  I 
do  not  care  to  criticize  unless  I  have 
the  facts,  and  I  am  now  going  to  make 


some  statements  in  regard  to  the  colleges 
situated  near  where  I  live,  in  order  to 
show  you  the  lack  of  professional  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  those  connected 
with  the  colleges.  Massachusetts  has, 
according  to  Polk's  Directory,  1862  den- 
tists in  the  state,  and  727  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  and  I  believe  both  of  these 
statements  to  be  very  nearly  accurate; 
these  two  colleges,  one  of  which  is  a 
university  that  stands  very  high  in  re- 
gard to  its  demand  fo^  preliminary  in- 
struction and  to  the  general  character 
of  its  teaching  corps.  Harvard  College, 
and  Tufts  College,  have  together  con- 
siderably more  than  one  hundred  men 
connected  with  the  teaching  and  demon- 
strating faculties,  and  yet  in  the  entire 
state  of  Massachusetts  in  1907  there  were 
only  twelve  members  of  this  association. 
Last  year  at  the  meeting  held  in  Boston 
special  eSoits  were  made,  and  at  that 
meeting  forty-seven  members  of  this 
association  were  present.  That  is  the 
record  of  last  year;  out  of  727  local  den- 
tists and  1862  practitioners  in  the  state, 
forty-seven  were  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. Does  that  show  that  the  members 
of  the  profession  and  the  professors  and 
members  of  the  teaching  faculties  are 
much  interested?  Any  excuse  they  may 
make  for  not  attendii^  the  meetings  is 
of  no  avail  when  we  look  around  here  and 
see  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Carr,  Dr. 
Kirk,  Dr.  Patterson,  and  others  who  have 
come  from  long  distances,  as  they  have 
done  in  the  years  past,  in  order  to  attend 
these  meetings.  The  men  connected  with 
the  institutions  of  the  country  have  not 
done  their  duty.  However,  I  said  in  my 
paper,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  it  here 
today,  that  judging  from  the  interest 
that  was  taken  in  the  meeting  last  year, 
from  the  character  of  the  meeting  this 
year,  and  from  the  number  in  attendance, 
everything  looks  bright  and  prosperous 
for  the  future. 

I  have  sat  here  and  listened  to  the 
kind  words  spoken  about  me,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  Dr.  Crawford 
in  his  remarks  occasionally  put  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder,  I  should  have  wondered 
who  it  was  that  he  was  complimenting 
so  highly.    I  assure  you,  gentlemen, 
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that  I  most  highly  appreciate  what  you 
have  said^  and  I  cannot  express  to  you 
how  much  I  value  the  kind  treatment  I 
have  received  from  the  members  of  this 
association  from  all  over  the  country. 

Dr.  H.  J.  BuBEHAST,  chairman  of  the 
Council,  moved  that  the  paper  by  Dr. 


W.  Storer  How,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  en- 
titled *TDoctor  of  Dental  Science,"  be 
read  by  title. 

The  motion  was  carried  and  the  paper 
ordered  published  in  the  Trazuactioiu  of 
the  association. 

(To  be  eoDtiniied.) 


NEW  TOBK  ODOKTOIiOGICAU  BOCIETT. 


Monthly  MeetlniCf  Pebruarj  1900. 


A  REQULAR  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Odontological  Society  was  held  on  Tues- 
day evening,  February  16,  1909,  at  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  No.  17  West 
Forty-third  street,  New  York  city.  The 
president.  Dr.  W.  D.  Tracy,  occupied  the 
chair  and  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

Incidents  of  Office  Practice. 

Dr.  Weld.   The  history  of  the  case 

which  I  should  like  to  bring  to  your 
notice  is  very  brief.  A  gentleman  thirty- 
one  years  of  age  came  to  me  wiih  the 
roof  of  his  mouth  very  much  inflamed 
and  swollen ;  within  ih.e  mouth  there  were 
two  fistulas.  There  was  considerable  fluc- 
tuation, and  I  succeeded  in  evacuating 
about  two  dnuns  of  pus.  After  being 
treated  with  a  hypodermic  syringe  the 
swelling  went  down.  The  right  canine 
was  about  to  erupt,  the  tip  of  the  canine 
showing,  as  seen  in  the  cast.  The  right 
lateral  was  a  dead  tooth,  filled  with  ce- 
ment. I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlemen 
present  whether  they  would  extract  the 
laterd  and  allow  Ihe  canine  to  erupt.  X 
asked  the  patient  to  have  an  X-ray  picture 
taken,  thinking  perhaps  that  the  pressure 
or  the  presence  of  so  much  pus  for  so 
long  a  period  might  have  affected  the 
jaw-bone.  I  made  an  arrangement  with 
Dr.  Schamberg,  but  for  some  reason  the 
patient's  wife  or  aunt  objected  to  the  X 
ray  for  fear  of  some  assumed  danger. 


Dr.  Schamberg  very  kindly  gave  me  k 
picture  of  a  similar  yet  at  the  same 
time  dissimilar  case,  there  being  in  his 
case  only  a  swelling — no  Indication  of 

eruption.  I  will  pass  his  picture  around 
with  the  cast.  I  may  say  that  on  the 
right  side  of  the  cast  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  well-developed  canine  has  empted 
between  the  two  bicuspids. 

The  Fresidext.  Has  anyone  any- 
thing to  say  in  regard  to  Dr.  Wdd's 
east  which  has  been  passed  around  ?  Dr. 
Van  Woert,  would  you  extract  thMe  im- 
pacted teeth,  or  would  you  prefer  to  see 
an  X  ray  on  it? 

Dr.  Van  Woert.  I  believe  a  radio- 
graph is  necessary  in  all  those  cases.  If 
the  patient  is  skeptical,  or  afraid,  I 
would  simply  drop  him,  if  he  would  not 
submit  to  the  rational  means  of  discover- 
ing the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Dr.  GiLLBTT.  If  the  patient  objected 
to  the  X  ray,  I  should  invite  him  to  go 
elsewhere  for  his  advice. 

Dr.  OTTOLENaui.  At  that  age,  thirty- 
one  years,  an  impacted  tooth,  according 
to  my  experience,  will  not  empt  without 
considerable  assistance,  and  if  the  patient 
objects  to  the  X  ray,  he  would  probably 
also  object  to  the  treatment  that  would 
be  necessary  in  trying  to  induce  that 
tooth  to  erupt;  and  even  then,  after  all, 
it  might  not  erupt. 

Dr.  Rhein.  The  first  year  we  had 
the  radiograph  a  case  of  this  kind  pre- 
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sented  itself  to  me  in  my  regular  prac- 
tice. I  gave  the  mother  of  the  toy  a 
note  to  Br.  Van  Woert  in  order  to  have 
a  radiograph  of  the  case  taken.  The 
mother  came  back  a  week  or  «o  later, 
and  said  her  husband  would  not  have  it 
done.  He  had  read  of  the  tetiible  de- 
stmction  that  had  happened  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  and  determined  that  I  would 
have  to  go  on  without  it.  I  was  doing 
orthodontia  work  at  that  time.  I  said, 
"Excuse  me,  but  I  will  not  hare  to  go 
on.  If  you  do  not  have  the  radiograph 
of  the  case  tiJ^en,  you  will  have  to  go 
somewhere  else."  She  said,  "We  have 
alvajTs  been  patients  of  youre,  and  do 
not  want  to  do  that"  But  I  said  that 
I  did  not  propose  to  work  in  the  dark 
in  a  case  where  I  could  obtain  light. 
She  went  on  to  the  next  block  to  another 
dentist.  That  boy  grew  up  and  went 
to  Harvard  Cdlege,  and  I  saw  him  a 
couple  of  we^  ago.  He  has  a  beautiful 
canine  right  up  in  the  palate  instead  of 
in  the  arch.  The  mouth  was  supposed 
to  have  been  treated  under  strictly  ortho- 
dontic principles,  without  a  radiograph. 
I  do  not  know  what  was  done,  out  I 
widi  to  emphaaize  what  the  du^  of  the 
professional  man  is  in  cases  where  pa- 
tients take  that  position,  as  Dr.  van 
Woert  and  the  other  gentlemen  have 
indicated. 

The  paper  of  the  evening,  entitled  'The 
Bational  Use  of  the  Cast  Gold  Inlay," 
was  Ihen  read  by  Dr.  Bodbiguss  Otto- 
LBNOTTi  of  New  York  citj. 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  foil  at  page 
802  of  thie  present  issue  of  the  Cosifos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Van  Woert.  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  Dr.  Ottolengui's  pa- 
per, as  I  always  am  in  anything  that  he 
writes.  While  I  cannot  agree  with  him 
entirely,  I  feel  that  on  the  whole  he  is 
very  nearly  right  as  far  as  his  deductions 
go  regarding  the  use  of  cast  gold  fillings. 
There  is  one  point  on  which  I  am  sorry 
that  he  did  not  say  more;  that  is,  the 
possibility  of  a  perfect  occlusion ;  I  have 
in  mind  some  experiments  which  I  have 


made  in  one  case  particularly,  that  of  a 
lady  for  whom  I  made  a  large  restoration 
in  a  second  molar.  The  molar  had  mi- 
grated and  had  tipped  forward,  and  I 
made  three  fillings.  The  first  filling  was 
made  to  correspond  in  shape  and  contour 
with  the  original,  sound  tooth  as  nearly 
as  I  could  do  so  with  gold  foil.  In 
other  words,  it  was  simply  a  concave  fill- 
ing, free  at  the  points  of  contact  with  the 
other  teeth.  The  second  filling  was  made 
BO  as  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  other  teeth  in  appearance  and 
shape  of  surface.  The  t^irid  filling  was 
made  so  as  to  afford  absolute  occlusion. 
While  the  first  filling  served  its  purpose, 
so  to  speak,  it  rocked  when  the  patient 
was  asked  to  bite  on  it,  and  sometimes 
tipped  BO  that  it  fell  out.  The  same  was 
the  case  with  the  second  filling,  which  as 
I  stated  was  made  to  correspond  to  the 
other  teeth  as  nearly  as  possible.  The 
thml  filling  produced  an  absolute  occlu- 
sion, and  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
rock  it  or  to  dislodge  it  even  before  it  had 
been  cemented  into  place.  Knowing  the 
patient  well,  and  realizing  that  I  could 
correct  any  shortcoming,  I  set  the  second 
filling,  which  was  the  better  looking  of 
the  first  two.  That  filling  was  retained  ' 
for  about  four  or  five  months,  but  then  it 
loosened ;  I  took  it  out,  inserting  the  third 
filling,  which  was  set  immediately.  That 
was  one  of  the  first  fillings  of  that  kind 
that  I  made ;  it  is  still  in  the  tooth,  and 
is  as  good  as  when  it  was  put  in.  This 
illustrates  one  of  the  series  of  experi- 
ments that  I  have  made,  and  I  feel  con- 
fident that  a  large  percentage  of  success 
is  to  be  obtained  by  securing  a  perfect 
occlusion  of  the  filling.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  possible  with  any  other  mate- 
rial which  we  have  at  our  command 
today.  I  strongly  advocate  porcelain, 
and  use  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  believe 
that  I  can  carve  porcelain  so  as  to  pro- 
duce occlusion — ^but  not  that  absolute 
occlusion  which  I  can  obtain  by  means  of 
the  cast  gold  filling. 

I  said  to  Dr.  Ottolengui  a  few  days 
ago  that  I  never  would  take  up  the  com- 
mercial aide  of  an  operation  again;  but 
1  wish  to  say  that  I  believe,  not  as  a 
matter  of  prestige  with  the  patient,  but 
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as  a  matter  of  biisineas  with  the  operator, 
that  the  cast  gold  filling  or  the  cemented 
filling  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  doing 
more'  Tork  in  one  day  witli  better  resnlte 
for  the  patient  than  any  other  method 
that  has  come  to  us.  I  believe  that  this 
is  so  because  of  the  fact  that  the  cavity 
is  prepared  in  most  of  these  cases  at 
one  sitting,  and  the  filling  is  inserted 
at  the  ne^.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  impression  method,  rather  than  the 
direct  method;  but  whether  it  be  the  im* 
pression  or  the  difect  method  that  ia 
applied,  I  believe  that  more  operations 
can  he  carried  to  a  successful  issue  at  the 
end  of  one  month  by  the  cemented  filling 
method  than  by  any  other  method  that 
we  have.  That,  of  course,  is  the  com- 
mercial side,  yet,  while  we  benefit  by  it, 
the  patients  likewise  are  being  benefited. 

Personally,  I  believe  the  cast  filling 
has  revolutionized  dentistry.  It  has  put 
us  on  a  plane  that  will  bring  us  higher 
than  anything  we  have  ever  had,  without 
implying  any  depreciation  of  the  value 
of  gold  foil.  To  me  it  seems  just  as 
absurd  to  stick  to  gold  foil  for  contour 
fillings  today  as  it  would  be  to  stand  up 
for  an  old-fashioned  horse-car  against  the 
present  electnc  car  as  a  means  of  con- 
veyance. 

The  cast  filling  in  my  opinion  marks 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  our  profession, 
which  will  raise  our  reputation  for  skill 
as  well  as  enhance  our  financial  profits. 

The  President.  What  is  your  opinion 
on  sterilization? 

Dr.  Van  Wosrt.  I  believe  that  all 
cavities  should  be  sterilized,  regardless  of 
whether  any  portion  of  unhealthy  tissue 
is  present  or  not,  although,  of  course, 
none  should  be  left  in  knowingly.  Of 
course,  as  Dr.  Ottolengui  has  stated, 
that  is  not  always  possible  to  define.  A 
number  of  years  ago  I  began  applying 
alcohol,  and  I  have  used  alcohd  and 
eucalyptus  ever  since,  and  I  am  using  it 
now  in  all  fillings. 

Dr.  Ash.  I  agree  so  heartily  with  the 
essayist  that  there  is  nothing  to  which  I 
could  take  exception,  or  to  which  I 
could  add.  I  believe  that  the  gold  inlay 
.  is  a  rational  form  of  preserving  teeth,  and 
that  more  teetii  can  well  be  filled  by 


incompetent  men  with  the  gold  inlay, 
than  with  foil.  Dr.  Rhein,  being  s  fine 
operator,  laughs  at  this,  but  t^re  are 
lots  of  men  practicing  dentistry,  as  we 
all  know,  who  are  not  expert  operators 
by  any  means,  and  that  fact  is  not  only 
recognized  by  the  men  into  whose  hand^ 
those  fillings  come  later,  but  by  the  in- 
competents themselves.  I  have  had  men 
tell  me  that  they  wished  they  could  put  in 
gold  fillings  as  well  as  Dr.  Bhein,  and 
it  is  very  evident  to  me  that  there  are 
many  men  who  cannot  put  in  good  foil 
fillings,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
spend  many  years  in  trying  to  learn  it. 
Those  men  can  make  for  their  patients 
a  good  serviceable  filling  with  the  gold 
inlay,  which  they  cannot  do  with  gold 
foil.  If  a  man  be  a  capable  foil  oper- 
ator, he  can  undoubtedly  make  a  good 
gold  inlay,  and  a  point  which  appeals  to 
me  strongly  is  this:  Given  the  same  de- 
gree of  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  foil 
as  in  that  of  gold  in  the  form  of  in- 
lays, I  believe  ^at  the  patient  receives  a 
greater  benefit  by  having  an  inlay  in- 
serted in  a  large  cavity  than  by  having  a 
foil  filling  insOTted,  because  to  my  mind 
the  inlay  will  preserve  the  teeth  at  least 
equally  well,  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  tax  on  the  patient,  both  as  to  time  and 
strain. 

I  prepared  two  cavities  in  adjoining 
molars  in  one  mouth  yesterday,  which 
it  would  have  taken  the  best  operators 
whom  I  have  seen  at  least  one  and  a  half 
to  two  hours  each  to  fill  with  foil.  Both 
cavities  were  prepared,  the  impressions 
taken,  and  temporary  fillings  put  in,  in 
perhaps  one  and  a  quarter  hours.  Today 
one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  was 
spent  in  setting  and  finishing  the  fillings 
and  dismissing  the  patient.  All  that  was 
done  in  two  hours,  while  a  gold  oper- 
ation, even  in  very  expert  handa  and  wiHi 
very  much  labor,  could  not  have  been 
done  in  less  than  four  hours.  Therefore, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  patient,  I 
believe  the  gold  inlay  to  be  a  rational 
form  of  preserving  teeth. 

Dr.  Heceabd.  Nearly  everything 
has  been  said,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
occlusion  has  been  accentuated  quite 
enough.   Much  orthodontia  work  would 
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be  iiiuieoessflTy  if  badly  broken  down 
molars  in  children  were  restored  to  nor- 
mal occlaalon  bj  the  gold  inlay,  thereby 
retaining  normal  ocmsion  instead  of 
losing  it. 

I  should  remove  an  inlay  in  order  to 
treat  a  putrescent  piilp-canal.  The  canals 
diverge  at  times,  ana  I  cut  away  nntil 
I  can  use  the  direct  drill  method,  though 
some  may  use  a  curved  broach.  But  this 
is  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  paper, 
which  I  think  is  one  of  the  best  on  this 
subject  which  I  have  listened  to  since 
the  cast  gold  inlay  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  not  excepting  Br.  Taggarfs 
remarks. 

Dr.  HuTCHiKBOir.  I  hare  been  greatly 
interested  in  this  method  of  tooth-res- 
toration. It  appeals  to  me  from  the 
rational  standpoint,  and,  as  Br.  Otto- 
lengni  has  said,  it  has  reTolutionized  the 
practice  of  dentistry. 

One  point  which  he  did  not  dwell 
on  at  sufQcient  length  is  the  radical 
difference  between  tiw  most  perfect  foil 
filling  that  could  be  made  by  the  moat 
successful  operator  in  existence  and  even 
an  imperfect  gold  inlay.  In  the  ce- 
mented inlay  we  have  a  physical  union, 
an  adhesion  between  the  filling  and  the 
tooth,  which  will  exclude  the  bacteria. 
If  decalcified  broken-down  enamel  per- 
mits the  entrance  of  the  bacteria,  will 
not  the  joint  between  a  perfect  fo^  fill- 
ing and  the  enamel  margins  permit  of 
recurrent  decay  under  the  influence  of 
the  oral  secretions?  TVith  a  cemented 
inlay,  the  cavity  is  hermetically  sealed. 
Between  these  two  kinds  of  fillings  the 
same  difference  exists  as  between  a  bottle 
ecmtaining  a  fermentable  fluid  which  is 
corked  with  a  mechanical  stopper,  and 
one  which  is  sealed  by  a  paraffin  or  any 
other  form  of  hermetic  seal. 

For  that  reason  I  think  the  gold  inlay 
to  be  the  most  desirable  form  of  tooth- 
lestoration  imaginable. 

Dr.  GiLLETT.  I  am  so  much  in  accord 
with  Br.  Ottolengui's  remarks  that  I 
need  say  but  little.  I  would  emphasize 
one  of  the  virtues  that  I  prize  in  the 
gold  inlay,  which  was  not  mentioned — 
the  possibility  of  readily  obtaining  a  fill- 
ing which  will  not  yield  under  stress. 


I  think  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  gold 
inlay  will  stand  more  stress  than  the 
foil  filling  of  equal  size  without  unseat- 
ing itself. 

I  have  been  pleased  with  Br.  Ottolen- 
gui's  adherence  to  one  of  the  train  of 
thoughts  expressed  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
recent  paper  concerning  rationalism  in 
dental  practice.  His  argument  has  been 
a  consistent  one  in  favor  of  the  greatest 
good  for  the  patient  He  is  basing  his 
arguments  on  the  fact  that  the  profes- 
sional man  is  bound  to  make  his  client's 
interest  his  own.  We  hear  men  advo- 
cating the  gold  inlay  because  they  can 
make  more  inlays  than  foil  fillings  in 
one  day,  because  they  can  keep  so  many 
assistants  busy  in  their  laboratoiy,  be- 
cause they  find  the  process  an  easy  one, 
and  because  they  can  turn  all  these  ad- 
vantages into  dollars,  all  the  while  com- 
pletely forgetting,  or  at  least  failing  to 
mention,  the  chief  point  at  issue — the 
patients'  best  interests. 

Br.  Rheix.  I  want  to  emphasize  what 
*I  have  to  say  by  my  hearty  assent  to  the 
statement  made  by  Dr.  OUlett  in  regard 
to  the  prime  consideration  that  a  profes- 
sional man  should  have  for  the  welfare 
of  his  patient.  Whatever  the  operation 
may  be,  the^e  should  be  but  one  consider- 
ation— the  permanent  welfare  of  the  pa- 
tient. While  discussing  various  technical 
topics  I  have,  in  taking  this  position, 
frequently  met  with  the  criticism  that 
such  an  attitude  was  ideal  and  not  prac- 
tical dentistry.  It  has  therefore  given 
me  great  pleasure  to  hear  the  manner  in 
which  Br.  Qillett  has  expressed  this 
point,  for  if  practical  dentistry  is  incon- 
sistent with  l^e  real  welfare  of  the 
patient,  then  the  man  who  practices  that 
kind  of  dentistry  should  have  the  stigma 
placed  upon  him  that  Br.  Gillett  has  so 
aptly  suggested. 

I  can  say  with  most  of  the  speakers 
that  I  am  in  very  hearty  sympathy  with 
much  that  has  been  said  this  evening, 
but  there  are  two  different  phases  to 
every  question.  There  are  a  number  of 
points  that  have  been  entirely  overlooked 
in  the  subject  under  consideration.  In 
the  first  place,  one  question  of  the  practi- 
cal side  of  the  inlay  has  not  come  up  at 
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such  a  condition  the  pulp  should  not  be 
left  in. 

In  making  that  statement  I  wish  to 
say  further  tiiat  I  do  not  take  the  pulps 
out  of  all  the  teeth  that  have  to  be 
filled  or  to  be  treated.  As  a  gentleman 
said  to  me  some  time  ago,  it  is  this  dis- 
crimination which  each  individual  must 
exercise  for  himself,  but,  if  there  is  a  dis- 
eased area  of  tooth-structure  that  will  ex- 
pose the  pulp,  the  essayist  is  undoubtedly 
correct  in  deman^g  that  such  a  pidp 
should  be  removed;  but  he  stopped  a 
little  short  when  he  said,  "if  tiiere  is  a 
questionable  case."  There  cannot  be  any 
questionable  case  at  such  close  quarters, 
in  my  opinion,  after  I  have  examined 
many  pulps  under  the  microscope. 

I  approve  of  the  idea  of  the  operator 
trying  to  make  the  dentin  as  aseptic  as 
possible  previously  to  th6  insertion  of  any 
filling.  While  a  number  of  remedies 
have  been  recommended,  I  know  of  no 
better  and  simpler  therapeutic  remedy 
than  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  formal- 
dehyd  for  this  purpose.  It  has  a  double 
advantage  in  most  of  these  cavities  from 
a  practical  standpoint.  Its  coagulating 
effect  on  tiie  dentin  makes  it  a  magnifi- 
cent obtundent  to  start  with,  and  its 
aseptic  properties  are  second  to  none  of 
those  therapeutic  agents  that  have  been 
suggested.  If  I  cared  to  leave  affected 
■  or  infected  dentin  in  a  tooth  such  as 
has  been  described  by  other  men,  I 
^ould  resort  to  electrolysis  for  this  pur- 
it  being  the  only  sure  method  of 
producing  a  result  of  this  kind. 

I  do  not  wish  the  essayist  to  think  that 
I  am  opposing  his  views  in  the  main, 
but  I  want  to  make  a  strong  plea  for 
the  continuance  of  the  rational  use  of 
the  hammered  gold  filling,  as  wdl  as  for 
the  use  of  the  cast  inlay.  * 

Dr.  Dailet.  There  is  hardly  anything 
to  discuss.  I  agree  with  the  essayist,  and 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  quoted  Black  all  through,  so 
that  he  has  a  scientific  authority  for  his 
paper. 

Dr.  Ottolengui  (closing  the  discus- 
sion). Dr.  Van  Woert  started  by  com- 
plaining that  I  had  not  used  the  word 
"occlusion."   I  did  not  use  it  because  I 


was  afraid  someone  might  think  that  I 
was  posing  as  an  orthodontist,  but  I  used 
it  by  inference  in  the  very  forepart  of  "Uie 
paper,  when  X  pointed  out  that  the  filling 
of  cavities  has  come  to  mean  now  the 
alHolute  restoration  of  the  shape  of  Ute 
teeth,  for  in  doing  that  you  restore  not 
only  the  contact  point  but  also  the 
occlusion. 

Dr.  Heckard  paid  me  a  very  pretty 
compliment,  and  he  made  a  very  l<^cal 
Btatem^t  when  he  said  that  he  would 
remove  an  inlay  completely  when  wish- 
ing to  enter  a  putrescent  pulp.  The 
method  which  I  described  I  recommend 
for  two  conditions :  first,  where  the  pulp 
dies  under  a  filling;  and  second,  where 
you  have  Ideated  tiie  putrescent  pulp  in 
advance. 

In  regard  to  tiie  rational  use  of  the 
inlay  I  also  wish  to  say  that  the  one 
extcsiBion  which  I  think  is  rational  in  the 
making  of  an  inlay  is  to  start  by  remov- 
ing all  old  fillings  and  replacing  with  one 
instead  of  the  four  or  five  fillmgs  which 
you  may  find.  If  you  do  that — ^if, 
for  instance,  you  make  an  inlay  which 
occupies  practically  all  of  the  disto-ap- 
proxmial  surface,  practically  all  of  the 
mesio-approximal  surface,  passes  through 
the  morsal  surface,  and  extends  down 
into  the  buccal  groove,  so  that  one  filling 
completely  protects  sJl  of  the  surfaces 
of  tiie  tooth  which  are  usually  attacked 
by  caries — do  not  think  Dr.  Heckard 
would  remove  that  filling  from  a  tooth 
with  a  dead  pnlp,  because  I  do  not 
think  he  could.  TjiAt  is  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  gold  inlay,  and  one  of  its 
great  advantages  over  any  kind  of  ham- 
mered filling — that  you  are  not  afraid  of 
cutting  away  tooth-structure.  Cutting 
away  hardly  renders  the  work  of  restora- 
tion more  difficult,  but  when  you  know 
that  every  line  and  every  millimeter  cat 
away  means  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes more  hammering  for  the  patient, 
you  do  hesitate  to  cut  as  freely  as  yon 
would  otherwise. 

I  thought  I  had  out-radicaled  Dr. 
Ehein  when  I  spoke  of  taking  out  pulps, 
and  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  him 
disagree  with  me,  and  say  that  I  do  not 
take  out  enough  pulps.    Dr.  Bhein,  I 
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thinic,  is  laboring  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion. He  speaks  about  there  being  no 
possibility  of  doubt  or  chance  of  ques- 
tion about  whether  or  not  a  pulp  may  be 
infected;  that  it  should  be  lemoTed  if 
closely  approached.  I  have  seen  a  num- 
ber of  cases — one  I  have  especially  in 
mind,  which  led  me  to  the  use  of  the 
easily  perforated  gold  inlay — and  from 
these  cases  I  know  that  pulps  may  die 
even  a  short  time  after  a  filling  has  been 
inserted,  ev^  thongh  they  had  not  been 
nearly  approached  during  the  removal 
of  the  carious  portions. 

In  one  case  in  my  practice  where  I 
put  in  such  an  inlay  as  I  described,  cov- 
ering three  surfaces  of  a  tooth,  the  tooth 
gave  so  much  thermal  trouble  afterward 
that  I  concluded  that  I  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  leaving  the  pulp  in,  and  I  was 
unwilling  to  wait  for  the  death  of  that 
pulp,  which  I  thought  was  certain.  T 
drilled  through  the  inlay  and  reached 
good  solid  tooth-structure,  and  after  I 
had  exposed  quite  a  large  surface  in 
order  to  obtain  good  access,  I  had  a 
long  distance  to  drill  before  I  penetrated 
the  pulp-chamber.  At  the  time  of  fill- 
ing, I  do  not  tiiink  even  Dr.  Rhein  would 
have  taken  that  pulp  out.  I  knew  that 
Then  the  pulp  gave  trouble  it  would  die, 
and  for  that  reason  I  entered  it,  end 
for  the  same  reason  I  now  make  a  thin 
place  in  such  inlays.  I  filled  that  in- 
lay with  another  inlay.  I  had  to  en- 
large the  opening  sufficiently  to  get  at 
both  root-canals,  and  made  another  inlay 
all  borders  of  which  touch  gold,  no  part 
touching  enamel,  the  inlay  resembling 
a  stopper  in  a  bottle. 

Dr.  Gillett  made  a  suggestion  with 
which  I  beg  to  diflfer  somewhat.  He  said 
the  gold  inlay  would  be  a  little  more 
durable  than  even  the  best  gold  filling, 
b«!au8e  it  would  be  less  likely  to  flow. 
It  is  because  I  did  not  find  that  to  be 
true  that  I  am  using  alloyed  gold.  The 
inlays  which  I  put  in,  in  earlier  days, 
following  Dr.  Taggart's  advice  of  using 
pure  gold,  were  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
Of  course,  yon  must  not  compare  an  in- 
lay in  Mrs.  Jones'  month  with  a  gold 
fining  in  Mrs.  Smith's  mouth,  but  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  a  case  which  I 


think  permitted  of  a  fair  comparison. 
I  put  in  a  large  gold  contour  filling  about 
three  years  ago,  prior  to  the  casting  pro- 
cess, in  a  lower  second  molar,  and  a  year 
ago,  or  just  after  the  meeting  at  which 
Dr.  Taggart  showed  us  his  process,  I 
inserted  a  gold  inlay  for  that  same  pa- 
tient in  the  next  tooth,  the  two  fillings 
rubbing  shoulders,  so  to  speak.  Those 
two,  one  an  inlay,  the  other  a  foil  filling, 
are  undoubtedly  in  the  same  environment 
and  are  undergoing  the  same  stress.  The 
gold  inlay  has  been  in  the  mouth  only 
half  the  time  the  gold  filling  has,  and  it 
has  no  better  surface.  Both  surfaces  are 
slightly  roughened  by  attrition.  I  find 
that  by  using  an  alloyed  gold  I  can 
secure  a  surface  that  will  not  become 
roughened.  I  have  been  using  the  seven 
per  cent,  platinized  gold  recommended  by 
Dr.  Rhein,  but  I  am  not  entirely  satis- 
fied with  it.  '  It  is  excellent  for  some 
cases,  but  I  think  I  should  get  better  re- 
sults with  three  per  cent,  or  four  per 
cent,  platinum  alloy. 

Dr.  Rhein  made  a  differentiation  be- 
tween the  rolled  gold  and  the  gold  foil 
filling.  I  admit  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, and  yet  while  Dr.  Rhein  is  techni- 
cally right,  he  is  splitting  hairs,  because 
No.  30  foil  is  called  gold  foil.  In  regard 
to  gold  foil  fillings  or  hammered  fillings, 
I  should  be  willing  to  revise  my  paper 
and  include  both  kinds. 

After  telling  us  all  that.  Dr.  Rhein 
points  out  that  in  his  practice  he  gets 
the  cement  all  under  his  filling,  almost 
up  to  the  maxgin,  and  then  he  tells  us 
that  he  has  made  a  gold  foil  filling  in  a 
model  of  the  cavity,  which  he  afterward 
cemented  in.  I  can  make  this  differenti- 
ation there :  That  is  not  a  gold  foil  fill- 
ing nor  a  rolled  gold  filling;  it  is  a  rolled 
gold  inlay,  a  hand-made  cemented  filling, 
instead  of  a  cast  filling.  These  fillings 
are  not  what  you  might  call  the  rolled 
gold  fillings  of  commerce.  They  are  only 
made  at  Dr.  Rhein's  ofiice,  or  at  two  or 
three  other  places,  by  a  few  very  skilful 
men. 

Personally  I  have  done  more  cutting 
since  I  have  been  using  inlays,  and  in 
that  cutting  I  have  seen  infected  areas 
disclosed  that  I  scarcely  suspected  before. 
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This  only  bids  me  mention  what  I  Bee 
BO  clearly  stated  in  Dr.  Black's  new  book, 
namely,  that  after  caries  has  passed 
through  the  enamel  and  has  entered  the 
dentin,  it  not  only  proceeds  into  the  den- 
tin in  ibe  direction  of  the  palp,  bat 
there  is  also  a  backward  ^cay  of  the 
enamel,  a  reverse  action,  an  attack  npon 
the  enamel  from  the  dentinal  side.  I 
believe  that  this  explains  the  blue  lines 
that  appear  aroond  otherwise  perfect  fill- 
ings. 


The  great  advantage  of  the  gold  inlay 
over  every  other  method  is  that  yoa  can 
cut  away  tooth-stnicture  without  com- 
plicating the  work  of  restoration. 

The  Pbbsioent.  Dr.  Ottolengni,  on 
behalf  of  this  society,  and  personallj,  I 
thank  you  for  this  sploidia  paper. 

Adjourned. 

Frederick  C.  Kemplb,  D.D.S., 
Editor  Ntto  Tori  Odoni.  8oc. 


RHODE  ISIiAXD  UENTAI-  HTGIENE  CONFEBENCE. 


Held  in  Providence,  R.       Marcli  31  to  April  3,  1909. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Dental  Society,  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  Rhode 
Idand  Dental  Hygiene  Council  a  most 
soccessful  oonfeience  was  held  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  from  March  31  to  April  3, 
1909. 

From  an  educational  standpoint  the 
conference  was  a  pronounced  success,  and 
a  permanent  organization  which  will 
have  for  its  purpose  the  spreading  of 
education  in  llie  principles  and  practice 
of  dental  hygiene  is  one  of  the  ben^cial 
Insults  produced.  Men  prominent  in  the 
hygienic,  educational,  and  civic  affairs  of 
Rhode  Island  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  conference.  Hon.  Henry 
Fletcher,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence, spoke  at  one  of  the  meetings,  and 
advocated  free  dental  clinics  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poor,  declaring  that  any 
movement  for  the  better  care  of  the 
mouths  and  teeth  of  the  citizens  of  the 
community  was  "a  move  in  the  right 
direction.*'  Walter  H.  Small,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Providence,  and 
Judge  Frederick  Bueckert,  president  of 
the  school  committee,  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise  of  the  work  that  is  being  ac- 
complished.   Gtardner  F.  Swiuis,  M.D., 


secretary  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Board  of  Health,  was  prominently  ic^ti- 
fied  with  the  active  work  of  the  confer^ 
ence,  and  to  his  co-operation  with  the 
Hygienic  Council,  of  which  Dr.  Albert 
L.  Midgeley  is  chairnuin,  its  success  is 
in  a  great  measure  due. 

A  dental  exhibit,  consisting  of  charts, 
posters,  photographs,  and  models,  was 
open  throughout  the  conference,  and 
proved  to  be  a  source  of  much  interest  to 
those  who  visited  the  Providenoe  Public 
Library,  in  which  building  the  confer- 
ence was  held. 

During  the  week  preceding  the  confer- 
ence, the  newspapers  gave  much  publicity 
to  the  results  of  a  dental  examination 
which  had  been  made  by  James  C.  Col- 
ton,  D.D.S.,  of  Providence,  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city.  Dr.  Colton's  exam- 
ination was  the  first  of  its  kind  that  had 
been  made  in  the  city,  and  much  interest 
was  created  when  -  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Walter  H.  Smdl  presented  Mhe 
report  to  the  school  committee  and  rec- 
ommended that  dental  inspection  be 
made  a  part  of  the  medical  inspection  of 
the  schools.  In  view  of  this  recommen- 
dation from  the  superintendoit  of  schools 
and  of  Mayor  Fletcher's  advocacy  of  pab- 
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linics  for  the  poor,  the  Dental  Hy- 
ic  Council  of  Rhode  Island  hare 
e  to  feel  that  their  conference  was  a 
ded  success. 


3PEXINQ  Meetino — March  Slst. 

he  opening  meeting,  held  on  March 
;  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Provi- 
ee  Public  Library,  was  presided  over 
Dr.  Arthur  M.  Potter,  president  of 

Rhode  Island  Dental  Society.  On 
Ding  the  meeting,  Dr.  Potter  stated 
ifly  the  _  purpose  of  the  conference, 
Uling  upon  the  relation  of  dental 
mliness  to  perfect  health. 
)r.  Potter  next  introduced  Gardneh 
SwARTs,  M.D.,  secretary  of  the  State 
ird  of  Health  of  Rhode  Island,  who 
on  'The  Duty  of  Health  Boards  in 
I  Education  of  the  People  in  Personal 
rgiene,"  demanding  that  action  should 

taken.  He  said:  If  it  is  true  that 
k  four  out  of  every  hundred  school 
udien  in  this  dty  have  |^d  teeth,  then 
IB  time  to  do  something.  It  is  the 
of  the  state  to  conserve  as  much  as 
Bsible  the  heaJth  of  its  people,  and  this 

done  through  the  boards  of  health, 
ie,  the  members  of  these  boards,  ad- 
R  tiie  people.  A  good  sound  body  de- 
nds  to  a  certain  extent  upon  good  sound 
eUi.  We  hope  to  educate  eTerjone, 
penally  the  school  children,  as  to  the 
scessity  that  they  should  clean  their 
eth  and  take  as  good  care  of  them  as 
ley  do  of  any  other  portion  of  the  body. 

i)r.  Swarts  spoke  of  the  relationship 
itween  tuberculosis  and  carious  teeth. 
Dinting  out  that  cavities  in  which  de- 
lyed  matter  is  allowed  to  accumulate 
re  Teritable  breeding-places  for  the 
erms  of  contagious  diseases. 

Dr.  Potter  next  introduced  William 
Maevel,  D.M.D.,  of  Fall  River, 
lass.,  who  read  a  paper  on  'fDental  Hy- 
nene,"  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
lact: 

Ohal  Htqiene. 

ProTidence  is  certainly  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  her  timely  activity  in  the  cru- 
sade for  a  better  condition  of  the  mouth 
utd  surrounding  tissues.    Rhode  Island 


is  the  second  state  in  the  United  States 
to  establish  a  formal  organization  and 
start  the  ball  moving  in  a  systematic  way. 
At  the  outset  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  is  a  social  movement  purely,  not  in- 
tended to  advertise  dentists  or  dentistry, 
but  representing  an  altruistic  effort  on 
the  put  of  mouiers,  teadiers,  and  social 
workers  to  make  clear  to  the  children  and 
to  the  public  in  general  that  the  mouth 
and  the  teeth  are  most  important  to  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  body. 

A  Boston  physician  has  admirably  ex- 
pressed the  proposition  in  the  following 
words :  ''Good  Health  is  depoident  upon 
Good  Nutrition.  Good  Nutrition  is  de- 
pendent upon  Good  Mastication.  Good 
Mastication  is  dependent  upon  Good 
Teeth."  Here  are  four  links  in  the  chain 
of  good  health,  each  one  being  necessary 
for  the  others.  And  furthermore,  these 
are  the  first  four  links  that  must  be 
reckoned  with. 

"The  teeth  are  the  keys  which  unlock 
the  nutriment  from  the  food."  It  is  not 
popularly  known  that  the  loss  of  a  molar 
tooth  in  either  jaw  partly  disables  the 
two  opposing  teeth.  One  of  the  tragedies 
of  the  day  is  the  promiscuous  extraction 
of  teeth  which  with  a  little  time  and 
patience  could  be  restored  to  their  orig- 
inal value.  Ask  a  miller  how  his  meal' 
would  look  if  there  were  breaks  in  his 
mill-stone.  He  would  repair  these  de- 
ficiencies immediately  or  his  product 
would  be  unmarketable.  He  will  tell  you 
that  the  larger  the  stone  the  finer  the 
meal.  The  same  is  true  of  our  mouths. 
If  we  expect  to  provide  food  for  the 
stomach  in  the  proper  condition  for  per- 
fect digestion,  we  must  have  no  gaps  in 
our  mill-stone,  and  we  should  retain  the 
much  abused  third  molar  in  order  to 
make  that  stone  as  large  as  possible. 

A  word  about  how  teeth  decay :  It 
is  a  fact  that  in  places  where  food  can 
find  a  lod^g,  disintegration  is  most 
likely  to  set  in.  If  food  is  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  mouth  for  any  length  of 
time,  putrefaction  sets  in,  and  an  acid 
known  as  lactic  acid  attacks  the  hard 
enamel  and  causes  it  to  soften.  The 
door  is  then  open  for  germs  to  invade  the 
softer  inner  tissue,  undermining  slowly 
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but  surely  the  whole  tooth.  When  tiiis 
haa  gone .  far  enough  the  top  caves  in, 
and  then  we  hear  the  cry,  "Our  teeth 
have  gone  to  pieces  all  at  once  1''  Teeth 
never  go  to  pieces  that  way. 

Then  comes  the  critical  sti^  and  the 
most  dangerous  condition.  Tlie  rag^d 
hole  in  the  tooth  -becomes  a  hotbed  for 
the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  disease  germs. 
Here  we  have  warmth,  darkness,  mois- 
ture, and  filth — conditions  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  microbe.  We  cannot  clean 
the  microbes  out,  and  so  they  are  wait- 
ing for  the  time  when  our  system  is  in 
a  lowered  state  of  resutance  to  set  up 
tuberculosis,  typhoid,  or  one  of  a  host 
of  other  diseases  known  to  us  all. 

The  one  thing  which  all  of  us  must 
do  is  to  teach  our  children,  our  families, 
everybody,  to  ^low  particles  of  food  to 
remain  only  the  shortest  possible  time 
between  our  teeth.  This  is  the  key- 
note to  the  whole  situation;  it  should 
be  our  slogsn-  Our  months  are  the  por- 
tals of  our  digestive  tract,  and  theraore 
it  is  of  greater  importance  that  they 
should  be  in  a  healthy  and  clean  condi- 
tion than  our  faces.  Some  people  think 
that  no  dirt  exists  where  it  cannot  be 
seen. 

Clean  the  teeth  often.  If  we  have 
constantly  in  mind  that  the  food  must 
be  removed  from  between  the  teeth  we 
shall  bring  about  a  good  result  Use  silk 
floss  waxed  so  as  to  ''take  hold."  Use 
a  good,  pure,  finely  powdered  dentifrice. 
A  little  cooking  soda  used  several  times 
a  week  will  destroy  any  acid  condition. 

Let  us  go  away  feeling  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  mouth  decency.  Let  us 
give  full  instruction  to  our  school  chil- 
dren. Teachers,  have  a  tooth-cleaning 
contest  once  in  a  while !  This  is  a  great 
movement  and  will  spread  over  the  coun- 
try rapidly.  It  is  certainly  worth  while, 
and  it  will  succeed. 

(Dr.  Marvel  showed  blackboard  dia- 
grams illustrating  the  various  points  of 
his  paper.) 

At  the  close  of  this  address.  Dr.  D.  F. 
McCarthy  of  Providence  explained  to  the 
audience  the  charts,  etc.,  collected  for 
the  exhibit.  Dr.  McCarthy's  previous 
experience  with  dental  clinics  and  dis- 


pensaries in  Boston  enabled  him  to 
illustrate  most  forcibly  the  ill-eflfects  re- 
sulting from  dental  disease,  and  his  in- 
teresting explanations  of  models  and 
photographs  found  an  attmtive  and  en- 
thnsiastic  audience. 


Second  Meeting — April  1st. 

The  second  meeting,  held  on  April  1st. 
was  presided  over  by  Frederick  Rueckert. 
judge  of  the  juvenUe  bench  of  the  Sixth 
district  court,  and  presiding,  justice  of 
the  same  court 

In  opening  the  meeting  Judge  Roece- 
EBT,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  president 
of  die  Providence  school  committee,  said : 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  this  city  should  not  be  engaged 
in  matching  molars  and  incisors  as  well 
as  in  matching  buttons  [a  practice 
adopted  during  the  recent  boom  banquet 
in  Provid^ioe].  It  is  just  as  important 
that  the  city  of  Providoice  should  have 
a  boom  in  health  conditions  as  a  boom  in 
industry.  If  you  neglect  either,  you 
suffer,  but  if  you  attend  to  a  disease 
condition  at  the  very  start,  there  will 
be  but  little  trouble.  Keglect,  however, 
means  that  you  will  have  to  pay  much 
more  in  the  end. 

Judge  Hueckert  then  referred  to  a 
visit  paid  him  by  Dr.  Colton  about  tJiree 
months  before,  when  the  suggestion  was 
made  by  the  visitor  that  a  campaign 
should  be  started  in  the  city  in  order 
to  bring  about  better  dental  conditions 
among  the  children.  Dr.  Colton  was  in- 
vited to  visit  the  juvenile  branch  of  the 
Sixl^  district  coiurt  the  following  day. 
He  called  and  examined  sixty-four  boys, 
of  whom  only  one  was  found  to  have  no 
decayed  teeth.  It  seemed  then  to  me 
that  there  must  exist  some  relationship 
between  the  presence  of  those  boys  in 
that  court  and  their  poor  teeth,  and  it 
appears  as  if  there  were  also  a  relation- 
ship between  the  backwardness  of  school 
children  in  their  studies  and  poor  teeth. 
This  series  of  lectures  is  an  attempt  to 
bring  these  relations  to  the  attention  of 
the  parents  and  of  the  children  them- 
selves, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  move- 
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ment  began  will  bring  about  an  impTore- 
ment  in  the  existing  conditions. 

Rev.  John  F.  Mithrat  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  was  tiien  introduced  as  the  first 
speaker  of  the  evening.  He  spoke  of 
"The  Duty  of  the  Clergy  in  the  Matter 
of  Hygiene,"  saying  in  part:  It  is  im- 
possible to  preach  hygiene  from  the  pul- 
pit, for  people  attend  church  not  for 
the  hygiene  of  the  body,  but  of  the  soul. 
He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  schools  as  a 
medium  of  education  not  alone  in  the 
''three  R's,**  but  also  in  matters  of  health. 
The  speaker  expressed  his  opinion  that 
gener^  co-operation  in  the  bringing 
about  of  a  systematic  method  of  educa- 
tion of  school  children  in  the  practice 
of  dental  hygiene  would  be  of  great  value, 
especially  for  the  poorer  classes. 

Superintendent  of  Schools  Waltkb  H. 
Small  was  next  introdurad,  choosing  for 
his  subject  "A  Layman's  View,"  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  Layman's  View. 

I  am  here  as  a  layman,  not  as  an  ex- 
pert or  as  one  replete  with  scientific 
knowledge.  I  just  observe  the  trend  of 
events.  In  this  country,  owing  to  a  long 
succession  of  prosperity  and  a  wealth 
of  material  resources  there  has  been  great 
prodigality.  We  are  just  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  waste  must  be  diminated, 
and  that  natural  resources  must  be 
guarded.  We  are  just  discovering  the 
value  of  forestry  laws,  and  universities  are 
educating  foresters.  Fire  times  as  much 
timber  as  grows  is  cut  or  wasted  every 
year.  It  is  only  a  small  problem  in  arith- 
metic to  show  when  the  end  will  come. 
Wholesale  timber  waste  gives  us  denuded 
hills;  these  affect  the  rivers;  these  affect 
mills  and  business. 

It  has  been  discovered  in  business  that 
what  used  to  be  the  waste  products  now 
pay  the  dividends.  It  is  said  in  Chicago 
that  everything  ^ut  the  slaughtered  pig 
is  now  saved  except  the  squeal.  Figs' 
blood  gives  us  buttons;  sawdust,  glue, 
and  hydraulic  pressure  give  us  house- 
hold ornaments. 

What  is  true  of  natural  resources  and 
business  products  is  noW  becoming  true 


with  reference  to  education.  In  former 
days  anybody  went  to  school,  but  the 
delinquent,  the  morally  unfit,  ^e  feeble- 
minded, and  the  dullard  were  excluded 
or  were  gradually  forced  out.  Now  these 
are  being  educated  in  special  schools  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent. 

In  the  olden  days  of  large  families 
there  was  a  large  death-rate,  a  great 
waste  of  human  life.  Today,  though 
families  are  smaller,  a  greater  proportion 
are  raised  to  manhood  and  womanhood; 
life-waste  is  eliminated.  This  elimina- 
tion has  been  possible  through  the  work 
of  various  societies  focusing  their  energy 
along  certain  lines — as  witness  the  Tu- 
berculosis Socie^  of  this  city. 

In  the  old  Spartan  days,  when  a  child 
was  bom  it  was  examined  by  a  state 
board  who  passed  upon  its  physical  fit- 
ness. If  physically  fit  it  grew  up  in  the 
family  until  it  attained  a  certain  age, 
when  the  state  took  it  under  control, 
physically,  morally,  educationally.  Those 
who  did  not  pass  the  examination  were 
allowed  to  die.  This  made  the  great 
power  of  the  Spartan  state.  Today  the 
rejected  Spartan  child  would  be  reared 
to  effective  manhood  or  womanhood.  In 
our  great  transition  from  country  to  city 
life  there  has  been  that  great  change  oif 
environment  that  needs  forceful  W(H*k  in 
many  directions  to  make  that  environ* 
ment  healthful  and  to  eliminate  not  only 
waste  of  life  but  waste  in  economic  value. 

The  economic  value  of  the  individual 
depends  on  ability;  ability  depends  on 
vitality,  and  vitality  depends  on  health. 
Hence  the  crusade  for  fresh  air,  better 
tenements,  and  purer  air.  The  present 
conference  is  simply  applying  the  elim- 
ination of  waste  to  the  schools.  In  the 
earlier  days  no  thought  was  given  to 
the  fact  that  school  time,  school  money, 
or  school  effort  could  be  wasted  through 
the  physical  inability  in  the  pupil  to 
make  the  most  out  of  his  school  oppor- 
tunity. At  first,  pupils  found  ill  of  con- 
tagious diseases  or  just  recovering  from 
them  were  not  excluded  from  school. 
Then  came  laws  and  regulati(ms  exclud- 
ing the  more  virulent  diseases,  and  this 
has  been  extended  so  that  those  afflicted 
with  skin  diseases,  pediculosis,  or  any 
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diseases  that  give  off  bad  odors  are  ex- 
cluded. Then  came  medical  inspectum 
and  care  for  contagioiis  diseasea,  aden- 
oids, and  eye,  ear,  and  skin  diseasea.  All 
this  was  instituted  in  order  to  eliminate 
waste  and  to  render  the  time  and  effort 
spent  in  school  more  productive. 

Is  not  the  next  step — the  one  taken  by 
this  conference — a  natural  one?  If  it 
is  legitimate  to  care  for  the  above-men- 
tionra  afflictions  because  they  produce 
waste,  is  it  not  also  logical  to  include  the 
care  of  the  teeth,  which  can  cause  more 
pain  and  more  discomfort  than  tdmost 
any  other  single  affliction?  If  health 
depends  on  digestion,  and  digestion  on 
mastication,  and  mastication  on  teeth,  is 
it  not  wise  to  see  that  the  teeth  are  in 
as  healthful  a  condition  as  possible,  and 
that  pupils  be  made  aware  of  this  fact 
through  theory  and  through  practice,  so 
that  out  of  it  may  come  as  complete  an 
elimination  of  waste  in  the  school  as 
possible?   This  is  the  layman's  thought. 

In  introducing  the  last  speaker  of  the 
evening,  Dr.  James  C.  Colton,  assistant 
dental  surgeon  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
the  chairman  referred  to  a  recent  exam- 
ination of  school  children  in  Providence. 
Dr.  Colton  then  spoke  on  "The  Dmtal 
Condition  of  Children  in  the  Providence 
Public  Schools,"  as  follows: 

Dental  Condition  of  Children  in 
THE  Providence  Public  Schools. 

To  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
living  at  the  present  time  there  is  pre- 
sented an  opportunity  of  enjoying  an 
era  which  has  rightly  been  called  "the 
golden  age  of  childhood,"  an  era  in  which 
every  opportunity  for  progress  and  buo- 
cess  is  being  offered  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  with  truly  American  activity 
the  rising  generation  is  embracing  these 
opportunities  and  fighting  manfully  for 
success,  the  goal  of  American  ambition. 

That  the  American  youth  is  bom  to 
succeed  is  acknowledged  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  In  tiiis  land  of  oppor- 
tunity there  is  but  one  legitimate  excuse 
for  failure,  and  that  excuse  is  ill-health. 
When  we  consider  that  the  destiny  of  this 
nation  will  pass  from  those  who  are  now 


in  control  to  those  who  are  now  the  chil- 
dren of  our  schools,  it  becomes  only  too 
manifest  that  all  possible  effort  should 
be  made  to  prevmt  phjrsical  inadequacy. 
The  laws  of  our  city  compel  a  child  to 
attend  school,  and  the  same  channel 
through  which  that  law  became  operative 
is  navigable  for  a  law  which  will  protect 
the  health  of  the  child  while  in  attend- 
ance at  school.  Education  does  not  con- 
sist simply  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. The  great  idea  underlying  all  in- 
struction should  be  to  fit  and  stimulate 
the  pupil  according  to  his  individual  abil- 
ity. This,  of  course,  requires  teachers 
of  intelligence  and  discernment,  to  whom 
their  calling  is  not  merely  a  routine  busi- 
ness. 

But  it  does  not  fall  within  the  province 
of  the  dentist  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  teaching  force  of  our  schools,  and 
were  we  inclined  to  go  beyond  the  limit 
of  our  province  and  hide  behind  the 
shield  of  privilege,  I  am  sure  that  the 
teaching  force  of  our  city  would  com- 
mand the  highest  indorsen^t.  The  ma- 
jority of  our  teachers,  tiie  instructors  of 
our  schools,  are  women — unselfish  earnest 
friends  and  spiritual  mothers  to  the  chil- 
dren under  their  care.  The  richest  child 
in  America  can  have  no  greater  advan- 
tages for  education  than  the  poorest  child 
in  our  public  schools.  The  rich  father 
may  give  a  private  teacher  all  the  money 
he  wUI,  but  he  cannot  give  that  teacher 
the  inroiration  that  comes  of  teadiing 
earnestly  the  people's  children  as  the 
people's  representatives. 

In  the  schools  of  our  city  almost 
30,000  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  future 
are  brought  under  the  influence  of  di- 
recting minds  lof^  in  their  ideals,  de- 
voted and  unselfish. 

Bealizing  this,  is  there  a  man  of  any 
walk  in  life,  rich  or  poor,  educated  or 
ignorant,  who  would,  if  he  could,  attempt 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  our  school  system  ? 
No!  The  dental  profession  least  of  all 
assumes  so  unworthy  a  r61e.  We  do  not 
criticize  the  methods  employed,  but  when 
physical  injury  is  likely  to  occur  as  a 
result  of  methods  that  are  not  employed, 
then  and  only  then  may  we  offer  sug- 
gestions. 
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The  medical  profeasion  through  sug- 
gestion has  done  much  for  the  health  of 
our  Bchool  children^  and  to  their  effort 
is  due  the  almost  complete  elimination 
of  diseases  which  in  former  days  were 
commonly  epidexaic.  One  example  which 
in  itself  will  stand  as  a  lasting  monument 
of  tme,  practical  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  cluld  on  the  part  of  the  school  and 
health  authorities  of  our  city  is  the  fresh- 
air  school.  The  benefits  of  this  institu- 
tion are  beyond  measure,  and  through  its 
hflalth-giving  priYileges  children  who 
otherwise  would  occupy  early  graves  will 
live  to  know  the  valoe  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion and  to  reflect  credit  on  the  city 
which  gives  them  health.  Summer  play- 
grounds and  school  baths  are  other  fac- 
tors in  the  crusade  for  health,  and  the 
patronage  of  these  imdertakings  assures 
their  success.  Tonight  the  dental  pro- 
feraion  asks  your  co-operation  in  bring- 
ing to  a  successful  termination  an  effort 
to  educate  the  rising  generation  in  the 
principles  and  practices  of  dental  hy- 
giene. 

In  no  part  of  the  human  body  is  the 
practice  of  hygiene  more  important  than 
in  the  mouth.  It  is  hardly  credible  what 
a  great  number  of  diseases  find  their 
origin  there,  but  let  me  enumerate  a 
few  of  the  most  common  sequences  of 
an  unhealthy  oral  condition: 

Indigestion,  caused  by  improper  masti- 
cation or  chewing  of  food,  with  its  ac- 
companying breaking  down  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

Heart  disease,  tuberculosis,  typhoid 
fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  many  dis- 
eases of  Hie  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat, 
and  many  so-called  nervous  diseases.  I 
believe  that  the  chief  causes  of  nervous 
diseases  in  school  children  are  defective 
teeth  end  abnormal  oral  conditions.  No 
one  can  properly  masticate  with  bad 
teeth,  and  a  child  who  cannot  properly 
prepare  his  food  in  the  month  is  inducing 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  stomach, 
which  retard  physiologic^  development 
and  produce  faulty  metabolism;  the  re- 
sult being  that  the  child  becomes  anemic. 
Conditions  will  arise  such  as  peculiar 
sensations  in  the  head,  vertigo,  dyspep- 
sia, chorea,  insomnia,  epilepsy,  hysteria, 


nervous  prostration  and  not  infrequently 

insanity. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  in 
detail  into  the  morbid  far-reaching  in- 
fluence of  an  unhygienic  condition  of  the 
mouth  and  teeth.  My  purpose  is  to  con- 
vince you  that  there  is  a  condition  ex- 
isting in  the  schools  of  our  city  which 
must  be  overcome  if  the  health  of  the 
child  is  to  be  kept  normal  and  a  satis- 
factory standard  of  scholarship  attained. 

Recently  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
examine  over  1200  school  children  in 
Providence.  An  extensive  report  of  this 
examination  has  already  been  given  to 
the  public  and  I  shall  not  tax  you  with 
a  lengthy  recital  of  conditions  as  they 
were  found  in  the  several  schools,  but 
will  briefly  say,  that  of  1203  children 
examined,  1161,  or  96.6  per  cent,  had 
decayed  teeth  and  557,  or  46.3  per  cent, 
had  suffered  from  aching  teeth  within 
two  weeks. 

In  Charles  st.  primary  school,  where  I 
examined  150  children,  145  were  found 
to  have  decayed  teeth,  and  98,  practically 
two-thirds  of  those  examined,  had  aching 
teeth.  At  Arnold  st.  primary  school  the 
condition  was  very  similar.  It  undoubt- 
edly occurs  to  you  that  these  schools  draw 
their  pupils  from  a  poor  section  of  the 
city,  and  "Qiat  the  parents  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  supply  dental  treatment 
to  their  children;  but  where  does  fmch 
argument  fall,  when  in  the  Broad  st. 
primary  school  only  three  of  132  had 
no  decayed  teeth,  and  42,  or  33  per  cent, 
of  those  examined,  had  aching  teeth? 
These  figures  are  practically  the  same 
throughout  the  primary  schooU.  In  my 
judgment  much  of  this  suffering  of  child- 
hood could  be  overcome,  were  the  parents 
educated  to  the  necessity  of  dental  care. 

The  grammar  and  high  schools  showed 
no  great  differoice  in  the  general  dental 
condition  of  their  pupils  other  than  a 
natural  decrease  in  the  number  of  de- 
cayed and  aching  deciduous  teeth. 

At  Lexington  ave.  school,  105  children 
were  examined  and  101  were  found  to 
have  decayed  teeth,  and  33  had  suffered 
the  pain  of  toothache  within  two  weeks. 
Point,  Candaee.  and  Broad  st.  schools 
showed  no  variation  in  the  general  con- 
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dition.  In  the  technical  Mj^  school, 
vheie  100  young  men  were  examined, 
96  were  found  to  have  decayed  teeth,  and 
23  claimed  to  have  suffered  with  tooth- 
ache within  two  weeks. 

These  facts  seem  surprising,  and  may 
appear  to  be  without  apparent  cause, 
but  the  answers  given  by  the  children  as 
to  the  of  tooth-bro^es  explain  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner  this  deplorable 
dental  condition.  Of  the  1203  examined, 
only  19.2  per  cent,  used  a  tooth-brush  at 
least  once  a  day;  37.7  per  cent,  used  a 
brush  not  less  than  once  a  week  but  not 
as  often  as  once  a  day,  and  43.1  per  cent, 
never  used  a  tooth-brush. 

In  the  f^  of  such  flagrant  lack  of 
dental  care,  it  is  not  surprising  that  over 
96  of  the  children  examined  have  de- 
cayed teeth. 

Believing,  as  I  have  already  said,  that 
nervous  diseases  and  lowered  vitality 
(due  to  abnormal  oral  conditions)  con- 
Mbute  to  a  low  standard  of  scholarship, 
I  Tisited  the  ungraded  rooms  at  the  Bene- 
fit st.  and  the  Chalkstone  ave.  primary 
schools  and  there  examined  39  oi  Amer- 
ica's young  hopefuls.  I  found  that  every 
child  had  decayed  teeth  ranging  in  num- 
ber from  one  to  ten;  23  had  aching 
teeth ;  19  had  been  disturbed  while  sleep- 
ing by  aching  teeth  within  two  weela, 
and  14  could  not  eat  without  pain  from 
carious  teeth. 

I  am  satisfied  that  these  figures  sup- 
port my  contention. 

While  making  these  examinations 
many  conditions  worthy  of  mention  were 
met  with — as,  for  example,-  when  a  child 
was  asked  if  he  ever  had  a  toothache,  I 
received  not  infrequently  the  answer, 
**Yes,  sir,  I  have  one  now,"  or  in  other 
cases  the  answer,  **Yes,  sir,  all  last 
night."  Not  a  few  children  said  their 
teeth  ached  all  the  time.  The  condi- 
tion already  referred  to,  of  98  of  150 
children  at  Charles  st.  school  giving  a 
history  of ,  suffering  from  toothache,  is 
worthy  of  note.  The  principal  of  that 
school  said  that  a  bottle  of  oil  of  cloves 
was  kept  on  hand  in  the  school,  because 
she  had  found  that  the  parents  did  not 
know  what  to  do  for  the  children  when 
they  were  sent  home  because  of  aching 


teeth.  Many  of  you  can  recall  with  ter- 
ror the  suffering  which  yon  may  have 

realized  from  aching  teeth,  and  to  some 
extent  you  can  sympathize  with  these 
little  victims,  but  the  full  extent  of  their 
suffering  can  only  be  known  by  those  who 
examine  their  months.  Consider  pale, 
wan,  ill-nourished  boys  and  girls,  whose 
mouths  contain  carious  molars  in  which 
exposed  pulp  tissue,  receiving  constant 
shock,  has  become  so  inflamed  as  to 
respond  with  excruciating  pain  to  the 
slightest  pressure  I  How  can  a  child 
with  such  a  condition  of  his  mouth  and 
teeth  be  other  than  an  appar^t  mental 
defective  ? 

One  strong  example  of  the  effect  of  an 
abnormal  dental  condition  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  child  was  that  which  was 
called  to  my  attention  by  a  teacher  in 
one  of  the  grammar  schools.  A  girl,  age 
sixteen,  had  been  dismissed  from  one 
school  and  was  allowed  to  remain  in  her 
present  school  only  though  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  I  examined 
her  and  found  that  she  had  not  only  de- 
cayed teeth  in  numbers,  but  also  had  a 
palatal  condition  which  severely  embar- 
rassed speech  and  made  her  more  or  less 
of  a  butt  for  the  other  children.  This 
child  told  me  that  her  teeth  ached  very 
oft^,  and  the  condition  of  her  mouth 
presented  much  evidence  of  suffering.  I 
believe  that  this  child  could  be  brought 
up  to  her  rightful  standard  of  scholar- 
ship if  her  palatal  condition  were  cor- 
rected and  her  aching  teeth  relieved. 

The  stories  of  the  use  of  the  tooth- 
brush would  prove  entertaining  in  many 
instances,  were  the  humor  not  lost  in.  the 
fearful  effect  of  disease  transmission  in 
families  where  all  members  are  using  a 
single  tooth-brush.  Questions  as  to  whose 
brush  was  used  were  not  asked,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  but  among  those  from  whom 
such  inquiry  was  made,  I  found  hoys 
and  girls  telling  with  pride  of  using  fa- 
ther's, mother's,  sister's,  and  brother's 
tooth-brushes  without  even  a  thought  of 
the  danger  of  infection.  Another  fact 
brought  to  light  through  this  examina- 
tion is  that  even  in  well-regulated  homes 
a  common  receptacle  is  used  for  the  indi- 
vidual tooth-brushes;  each  member  has 
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his  own  brush,  and  when  he  uses  it  he 
rans  cold  water  on  it,  perhaps,  and  places 
it  back  in  the  receptacle  with  the  others, 
contamination  resulting  from  direct  con- 
tact. 

It  is  most  surprising  to  meet  children 
who  are  the  very  quintescence  of  clean- 
liness as  far  as  dresses  and  pink  hair- 
ribbons  are  concerned,  but  whose  mouths 
are  veritable  culture  tubes  for  disease 
germs;  the  parents  of  these  children 
never  give  the  matter  a  thought,  and  not 
imtil  we  pangs  of  toothache  disturb  the 
peace  of  Uieir  child  do  they  realize  that 
a  disease  condition  exists.  If  the  parent 
can  afford  dental  treatment  the  child  is 
given  relief,  but  if  the  parents  are  poor 
the  child  is  in  many  instances  allowed  to 
goffer  without  even  sympathy. 

The  suffering  of  diildhood  must  and 
does  appeal  to  our  humane  instincts,  but 
the  actual  pain  realized  is  of  least  con- 
cern to  all  except  the  little  sufferer.  He 
alone  bears  the  pain,  but  all  his  associates 
must  share  in  the  morbid  pathological 
condition  which  brings  about  his  suffer- 
ing. Is  it  for  the  welfare  of  the  child 
that  we  sit  idly  by  and  maintain  an  in- 
human silence  while  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease which  finds  its  inception  in  an  un- 
hygienic condition  of  tiie  mouth  and 
teeth  manifest  themselves,  not  alone  in 
the  unsuccessful  effort  of  the  poor  and 
nncared-for  child,  but  also  result  in  dis- 
ease transmission  manifesting  itself  in 
the  mind  and  body  of  the  child  whose 
home  life  perhaps  famishes  luxury  ?  Th6 
school  child  whose  mouth  is  unclean  from 
decomposing  food  and  stagnant  septic 
salivary  matter,  due  to  indigestion,  gen- 
erally exhibits  pus,  exudations  from  irri- 
tated and  inflamed  gum  margins,  gaseous 
emanations  from  decaying  teeth,  putres- 
cent pulp  tissue  and  chemical  poisons. 
With  every  spray  from  such  a  mouth 
in  coughing,  sneezing,  or  even  talking  or 
reading,  the  air  becomes  laden  with  mi- 
crobes which  are  inhaled  by  others.  Does 
the  dental  profession  go  beyond  the  limit 
of  its  province  when  it  suggests  that  it  is 
unjust  to  deprive  the  diildren  of  our 
schools  of  oral  hygienic  education,  and 
as  a  result  to  continue  to  pay  yearly  toll 
to  the  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  and 


other  transmissible  diseases  to  which  the 
children  of  our  schools  are  now  subjected 
by  forced  predisposition? 

The  problem  of  overcoming  this  con- 
dition is  enormous,  and  if  96.4  pec  cent, 
of  the  entire  28,000  school  children  of 
Providence  have  decayed  teeth,  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  case,  then  there  are  over 
27,000  public  school  children  in  need  of 
immediate  attention;  and  if  46.3  per 
cent,  of  the  28,000  school  children  are 
BufEering  from  toothache,  there  are  13,- 
000  whose  nerve  condition  is  abnormal 
and  who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  attain  a  satisfactory  standard  of 
scholarship ;  and  if,  again,  of  the  28,000 
only  19.2  per  cent,  use  a  tooth-brush  reg- 
ularly, there  are  27,450  to  be  educated! 
— and  the  dental  profession  in  their  ef- 
fort ask  the  suppoit  of  the  parents,  the 
teachers,  the  newspaper  editors,  the  phi- 
lanthropists, and  the  public  in  general. 

In  the  schools  much  can  be  done.  The 
teacher  has  the  advantage  of  reaching 
the  child  at  a  time  when  youth  is  plastic 
and  easily  molded  for  the  future.  For 
t^is  reason  we  ask  that  the  teacher  give 
some  time  each  week  to  the  education  of 
those  under  her  care.  Teach  them  first 
of  all  bow  to  brush  their  teeth,  ttien  in- 
sist upon  having  it  done.  Educate  them 
in  the  value  of  dental  cleanliness,  not 
alone  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  but 
also  from  a  social  standpoint.  Educate 
them  until  they  learn  to  regard  clean, 
well-cared  for  teeth  as  an  outward  ex- 
pression of  an  inner  substance  which  de- 
notes consideration  for  their  teachers 
and  fellow  classmates.  The  young  minds 
are  susceptible  and  will  readily  appreciate 
the  value  of  clean,  well-cared-for  teeth. 
Dr.  Richard  Grady  of  Annapolis  suggests 
giving  the  dental  condition  of  children 
recognition  in  their  quarterly  report,  and 
thereby  offering  indirect  reward  to  child 
and  parent. 

A  schoolboy  cannot  be  induced  to 
brush  his  teeth  by  simply  telling  him  that 
in  five  years  they  will  ache  if  he  doesn't 
brush  them,  or  that  tuberculosis  may  fol- 
low as  a  result  of  unclean  teeth.  What 
does  the  average  schoolboy  care  about 
tuberculosis  ?  He  has  never  given  a  mo- 
ment's thought  to  the  final  parting  from 
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his  friends ;  and  why  should  he  have  done 
so?  He  lives  only  in  the  present  and 
for  enjoyment  alone.  Educate  him  to 
know  that  his  ahility  to  make  a  home 
run  or  to  pitch  his  ball  nine  to  victory 
depends  upon  his  health,  and  that  sound 
teeth  are  an  aid  to  health,  and  while  he 
may  doubt  it,  he  will  be  so  imwilUng  to 
risk  his  athletic  reputation  that  he  will 
accept  suggestions,  and  in  doing  so  will, 
we  hope,  acquire  ^e  habit. 

Much  of  lifers  happiness  depends  upon 
the  health  of  the  individual,  and  health 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
teeth.  The  drooping  head,  the  pale  face, 
dull,  sunken  eyes,  flat  chest  and  rounded 
shoulders,  emaciated  limbs  and  general 
lack  of  good  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
tone  may  be  ^aced,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  disease  conditions  of  the  mouth  and 
teeth.  Co-operate  with  us,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  in  this  endeavor,  and  much 
can  be  done  to  preserve  the  health,  in- 
crease the  happiness,  and  assure  the  suc- 
cess of  those  who  are  now  living  in  "the 
golden  age  of  childhood!" 


Thibd  Meeting — April  $d. 

The  third  meeting,  held  on  April  Sd, 
was  called  to  order  by  J.  Henry  Man- 
ning, D.M.D.,  vice-president  of  the 
Ehode  Island  Dental  Society. 

Dr.  Manning,  in  opening  the  meeting, 
said:  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — No  doubt 
you  have  all  been  made  acquainted 
through  the  columns  of  the  daily  press 
with  the  fact  that  we  have  been  carrying 
on  an  exhibition  and  a  series  of  lectures 
here.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss, 
however,  to  review  for  a  moment  the  his- 
tory of  this  movement  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  mifamiliar  with  our  ob- 
jects. Our  dental  colleges,  societies,  and 
journals  have  been  preaching  oral  hy- 
giene for  years,  but  they  did  not  reach 
the  public  directly.  Realizing  this  fact, 
the  dental  profession  of  Massachusetts 
organized  a  Dental  Hygiene  Council 
which  has  done  exemplary  work  along 
these  lines,  and  has  met  with  remarkable 
success  in  that  this  state  is  bringing  to 
the  public's  notice  the  absolute  necessity 


for  caring  for  the  oral  cavity  of  the 
individual.  We  citizens  of  Bhode  Is- 
land feel  that  similar  work  would  ac- 
complish similar  results  in  our  state. 
The  Rhode  Island  State  Board  of  Health, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Rhode  Island 
Dental  Society  and  the  Rhode  Island 
Dental  Hygiene  Council,  have  under- 
take to  preach  the  doctrine  of  cleanli- 
ness of  the  mouth  and  adjacent  tissues, 
and  so  far  with  gratifying  results. 

The  meeting  of  tonight  is  the  third 
of  a  series;  others  are  to  be  held  on 
Saturday  afternoon  and  evening.  We  are 
not  here  to  advertise  dentistry  or  any 
individual  group  of  dentists;  we  aim  to 
instruct  the  public  in  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  keeping  the  gateway  to  the  body 
in  as  nearly  a  healthy  condition  as  pos- 
sible. If  we  succeed,  onr  efforts  will 
not  have  been  for.nanght. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  com- 
mittee who  have  had  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  these  meetings,  as  they 
have  given  of  their  time  unsparingly  and 
have  secured  able  speakers  to  address  you 
on  the  subject  of  dental  education.  T 
am  pleased  indeed  to  preside  over  this 
meeting  tonight,  and  to  introduce  to  you 
as  the  first  speaker  an  educator  from 
Massachusetts,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Potter,  pro- 
fessor of  operative  dentistry  in  Harvard 
University. 

Dr.  Wsr.  H.  Potteb  then  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Teeth  of  School  Children,  How 
Related  to  Health  and  Physical  Devel- 
opment." 

Wm.  R.  Woodbubt,  U.D.,  of  Boston. 
Mass.,  spoke  on  "Dental  Hy^ene:  Its 
Real  Significance." 


Special  Msetiko  fob  School  Chil- 
DBEir — AprU  Sd. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  April  3d,  a 
special  meeting,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Al- 
bert L.  Midgeley  of  Harvard  TJniversity 
Dental  School,  was  arranged  for  school 
children.  So  great  was  the  interest 
aroused  in  the  schools  of  Providence  that 
school  children  in  numbers  so  great  as 
to  make  access  to  the  Library  building 
most  difficult  gathered  in  an  effort  to 
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gain  some  knowledge  of  the  proper  meth- 
ods for  caring  for  the  teeth.  Three  sep- 
arate lectures  and  stereopticon  demon- 
strations were  given  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Mc- 
Carthy, after  which  the  school  children 
were  dismissed  to  make  room  for  parents 
and  other  adults. 

Dr.  Albert  L.  Midgeley  opened  the  ses- 
sion. Miss  Ellen  LeGarde,  instructor  in 
physical  culture  in  the  ProTidence  public 
schools,  was  the  principal  speaker,  choos- 
ing as  her  subject,  "Health  as  a  Factor 
m  the  Progress  of  the  ChUd." 

Miss  LeGabde  sud,  in  part :  The  com- 
pulsory laws  which  compel  all  children 
to  attend  school  also  subject  them  to  all 
kinds  of  contact,  and  in  the  modem  study 
of  children  it  was  soon  observed  that 
contact  not  always  resulted  in  good.  We 
are  living  in  an  era  th&t  pays  attention  to 
health.  The  Talue  of  health  as  a  factor 
in  the  progress  and  success  so  dear  to  the 
American  heart  is  rightly  acknowledged. 
Medical  inspection  of  schools  is  a  move- 
ment national  in  scope.  England,  France, 
Belgium,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Bulgaria, 
Japan,  the  Argentine  Bepnblic,  and  (Ger- 
many have  weU-defined  governmental 
methods  of  medical  inspection.  The 
ITnited  States  are  far  behind  other  coun- 
tries in  this  respect,  for  there  are  only 
seventy  cities  outside  of  Massachusetts 
that  liave  a  system  of  medical  inspection, 
Masaachuaetts  having  a  compulsory  med- 
ical inspection  law;  New  Jersey  has  a 
permissive  one.  Vermont  has  a  law  re- 
quiring the  annual  testing  of  vision  and 
hearing  of  school  children;  Connecticat 
has  a  law  providing  for  sinoilar  tests  tri- 
ennially. 

I  dislike  to  be  an  alarmist,  but  the 
healthy,  the  well-nourished  child  exists 
only  in  spots.  Our  children  suffer  from 
bein^  underfed  or  fed  with  poorly  pre- 
pared, ready-made  food.  In  a  scliool  in 
one  of  the  well-to-do  sections  of  this 
city  there  are  two  girls,  one  eight  and 
the  other  twelve  years  of  age,  who  are 
the  only  children  in  the  school  who  show 
evidence  of  good,  nourishing  food.  The 
better  class  of  Jewish  children,  whose 
parents  have  acquired  some  means,  look 
mddj,  round,  and  rosy.    The  majority 


of  our  children  are  neurotic,  pale,  under- 
fed. They  need  more  than  we  are  now 
doing  for  them.  The  community  needs 
an  awakening  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
our  children  are  under-weight  and  under- 
fed. What  is  the  first  thing  in  which 
a  family  retrenches  when  economy,  fan- 
cied or  real,  must  be  practiced?  The 
table — and  soon  enough  the  children 
show  it. 

The  Moseley  commission,  visiting  from 
Great  Britain,  said  to  me:  'HTour  chil- 
dren are  better  clothed  than  ours — every 
one  has  shoes  and  good  gowns ;  but  they 
are  very  peaked,  don't  you  know,  and 
are  they  not  very  small  for  their  ages  ?" 

Any  new  move  for  better  care  of  the 
body  must  begin  with  the  children,  for 
they  carry  home  the  messa^  of  faith  in 
good  works.  The  possibility  of  taking 
children  at  a  time  when  soul  and  body 
are  still  plastic  and  placing  them  on  a 
level  higher  than  that  hitherto  occupied 
by  them  is  one  of  the  aims  our  American 
schools  are  accomplishing.  To  para- 
phrase a  well-known  American  expres- 
sion, Give  me  the  children,  and  I  will 
make  a  state  where  health  and  progress 
will  make  a  TTtopia.  ■ 

Miss  Mabt  S.  Gardker,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Providence  District  Nursing 
Association,  spoke  on  "Cleanliness  and 

Health  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Care  of  the  Mouth  and  Teeth."  She  laid 
much  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  each 
child  having  his  own  tooth-brush  and 
using  it 

Aiter  a  brief  talk  on  the  value  of  clean- 
liness, the  children  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  Miss  Gardner's  ques- 
tions, the  purpose  being  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  they  had  followed  the 
trend  of  thought  expressed  in  them.  A 
surprising  familiari^  with  the  rules  of 
health  was  shown  by  many  children, 
especially  among  those  of  foreign-bom 
parentage. 

Mr.  James  F.  Minnick,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Providence  Society  of  Or- 
ganized Charities,  spoke  briefly  of  the 
crying  need  for  dental  clinics  among  the 
poor. 
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Closing  Meeting — April  Sd. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  conference 
was  in  charge  of  James  E.  Heap,  D.B.S., 
of  Providence,  and  proved  to  be  moat 
euccessful.  Mr.  George  F.  Weston,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Technical  High  Schod,  in 
Froridence,  presided.  He  spoke  of  the 
surprise  which  he  experienoed  when  the 
report  of  the  dental  condition  of  the  boys 
in  his  school  was  read  to  him,  and  he 
assured  the  Hygiene  Council  that  he 
would  assist  in  every  way  to  better  that 
condition. 

Mr.  Weston  first  introduced  Br.  D.  F. 
MoOakthy,  who  gave  a  most  interesting 
stereopticon  lecture  on  "The  Value  of 
Dental  Care."  Dr.  McCarthy  had  pre- 
pared some  very  valuable  slides  for  this 
occasion,  and  held  the  interest  of  the 
audience  throughout  the  lecture,  diowing 
pictures  of  teem  in  Tarious  stages  of  de- 
cay. A  series  of  orthodontia  cases  also 
proved  of  interest. 

Following  Dr.  McCarthy's  lecture  the 
chairman  introduced  Helen  M.  Put- 
nam, M.D.,  of  Providence,  who  spokse  on 
"Steps  Taken  and  Steps  To  Be  Taken  in 
the  Crusade  for  Health." 

Following  Dr.  Putnam's  paper,  Dr. 
Jas.  E.  Heap  spoke  on  the  work  which 
is  being  done  by  the  dental  profession, 
and  assured  the  audience  that  this  con- 
ference was  not  an  advertising  medium 
for  any  particular  dentist  or  group  of 
dentists,  but  an  undertaking  entirely  al- 
truistic in  its  purpose.  Dr.  Heap  com- 
mented on  the  large  number  of  diseases 
arising  from  unhealthy  dental  conditions, 
and  fdvised  all  to  adopt  a  systematic 
practice  of  oral  cleanliness. 

Hon.  Henry  E.  Fletcher,  mayor  of 
Providence,  spoke  briefly  of  the  value 
of  dental  education,  saying  that  while  he 
was  listening  to  the  various  speakers 
his  mind  had  been  occupied  with  the 
thought,  how,  if  he  were  a  man  earning 
a  "day's  pay"  like  an  ordinary  workman, 
he  could  arrange  to  give  his  children 
the  benefit  of  dental  treatment.  Mayor 
Fletcher  assured  the  committee  that  he 
would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  as- 


sist in  the  work,  and  that  he  believed 
some  means  should  be  devised  whereby 
the  poor  could  receive  dental  care. 


A  leaflet  setting  forth  in  a  most  force- 
ful way  the  principles  of  dental  hygiene 
was  freely  distributed  among  the  atten- 
dants of  the  conference  and  the  scJiool 
childrra  of  Providence.  This  leaflet 
reads  as  f  (dlows : 

"A.  moit'i  heattk  com  only  le  at  good  at  kit 
teeth." 

RBADI     ThCIKI  SUKlCBBl 

Take  Care  of  Your  Teeth  I  Whyt 

BeeauM  your  health  depends  upon  your 
teeth. 

Your  teeth  prepare  your  food  for  digettitm. 
Without  good  t«eth  you  oumot  digest  your 
food. 

Without  proper  digeatim  yoa  cannot  have 
health. 

Brushing  your  teeth  will  prevent  their  d*- 

cay. 

Decay  is  due  to  uncleauliness. 

Disease  is  otUm  caused  by  deeded  teeth. 

Do  you  visit  a  dentist  twice  a  year,  or  do 
yon  wait  until  your  teeth  drive  you  to  himt 

A  dean  mouth  is  an  eridenoe  of  refine- 
ment. 

Get  the  habit  of  brushing  your  teeth! 

Brush  your  teeth  at  least  three  times  a 
day — once  after  each  meal. 

Brush  between  the  teeth  and  around  the 
gumsj  food  gather*  and  sticks  there. 

Tooth-powder  deans  the  teetk  and  putifiea 
the  breath. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  spread  of  tubercu- 
losis is  often  caused  by  decayed  teeth. 

From  a  health  standpoint,  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  brush  the  teeth  after  each  meml 
than  to  wash  the  faos  on  rising. 

RuUa  for  Health. 
Brush  your  teeth  three  times  a  day. 
Do  not  spit  on  the  sidewalk. 

Sleep  with  your  window  open. 
Do  not  put  anything  in  your  mouth  but 
food  and  drink. 
Exercise  in  the  open  air. 
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Keep  j-our  mouth  and  te«th  clean. 

Do  not  use  a  drinking-cup  which  has  been 
used  previouBlj  by  another. 

Xerer  cough  or  sneeze  in  a  peraon's  face; 
tnm  your  face  to  one  side. 

The  programs  given  out  also  contained 
some  \ery  appropriate  apersus: 

Imperfect  digestion  is  often  the  result  of 

imperfect  teeth.    This  can  be  prevented. 

There  are  20,000  school  children  in  the 
city  of  Providence.  If  96.4  per  cent,  of  them 
hsTe  poor  teeth,  then  27,955  of  them  need  im- 
audiate  attention. 

Maeh  of  the  spread  of  tuberculoeis  can  be 
tttributed  to  unclean  mouths.  A  clean  mouth 
belps  to  prevent  tuberculosis. 

Will  your  interest  in  chiMren  and  their 
health  induce  you  to  assist  in  educating  their 
perents  to  cause  the  teeth  of  the  children  to 
be  kept  elean  and  in  repair  t 


Recently  a  group  of  1203  children  under- 
went a  dental  examination  in  the  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  schools  of  Providence; 
96.4  per  cent,  were  found  to  have  decayed 
teeth.  Why? 

Of  1203  children  examined,  only  19.2  per 
cent,  brushed  their  teeth  regularly,  37.7  per 
cent,  occasionally,  and  43.1  per  cent,  never 
use  a  tooth-brush. 

Of  1203  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
Providence,  557  had  suffered  from  acbing 
teeth  within  two  weeks  and  had  received  no 
dental  attwUon. 

UncleanlincM  is  the  prime  cause  of  decayed 
teeth.   Decayed  teeUi  cause  great  suffering. 

A  child  cannot  obtain  a  high  standard  of 
scholarship  if  his  mind  is  disturbed  by  ach* 
ing  teeth. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  nervous  diseases  oi  school  children 
are  influenced  by  decayed  teeth  and  unhealthy 
conditions  of  the  mouth. 
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BENTAIi  FACUI:TXB8  ASSOCIATIOST  OF  AMSRICAX  UiaVKB- 

SZTIES. 


Meeting  for  Oi^ranlsatton— Philadelphia,  June  5,  1909. 


At  a  meeting  held  in  Boston  on  Fri- 
day, July  31,  1908,  a  conference  of  the 
representatives  of  the  dental  depart- 
ments of  the  UniYersities  of  Califor- 
nia, Harvard,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 
Pennsylvania  was  held  for  the  pnipose 
of  considering  the  advisability  of  form- 
ing a  Faculties  Association  of  the  Den- 
tal Departments  of  American  Univer- 
sities. 

Dr.  James  Truman  forwarded  for  pre- 
sentation at  this  meeting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  constitution  and  by-laws,  and 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion for  which  the  meeting  had  been 
called,  it  was  decided  to  resolve  the  meet- 
ing into  a  committee  of  the  whole  for 
the  further  consideration  of  a  plan  of 
organization.  Of  this  committee.  Dr.  J. 
G.  Sharp,  representing  the  dental  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  California, 
was  on  motion  elected  temporary  chair- 
man, and  the  committee  then  adjourned 
to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  diairman. 


Pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  adjourn- 
ment, a  meeting  was  called  by  the  chair- 
man to  be  held  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  at  9  A.M., 
June  5,  1909,  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing a  permanent  organization. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10 
A.M.  by  the  temporary  chairman.  Dr.  J. 
G.  Sharp,  and  the  following  representa- 
tives, duly  authorized  by  their  several 
universities,  were  present:  Dr.  J.  G. 
Sharp,  dental  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California;  Dr.  E.  H.  Smith, 
Harvard  Dental  School ;  Dr.  N.  S.  HofE, 
dental  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan;  Dr.  G.  V.  I.  Brown,  dental 
department  of  the  University  of  Iowa; 


Dr.  Alfred  Owre,  dental  department  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  Dr. 
Edward  0.  Kirk,  dental  department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Kirk  was  appointed 
secretary  pro  Um. 

After  receiving  the  credentials  of  dd- 
egates  presented  by  Drs.  Hoff,  Sharp, 
and  Brown,  it  was  moved  by  Dr.  G.  V.  I. 
Brown,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Smith, 
that  the  meeting  proceed  to  form  a  per- 
manent organization.  The  motion  was 
duly  carried. 

The  chairman,  Dr.  Sharp,  submitted  a 
form  of  constitution  and  by-laws  em- 
bodying suggestions  of  the  Tarioos  mem- 
bers, which  he  had  collated  and  arranged 
during  the  interim  since  the  previous 
meeting,  and  on  motion  of  Dr.  Ei^ne 
H.  Smith,  duly  seconded,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  constitution  and  by-la^  be  read 
and  amended,  and,  after  such  amend- 
ments as  were  necessary,  adopted  artide 
by  article.   The  motion  was  carried. 

After  having  revised  the  proposed  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  and  adopted  the 
same  article  by  article,  it  was  ac^pted  as 
a  whole,  upon  motion  of  Dr.  Eugene  H. 
Smith,  duly  seconded  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Owre. 

Following  is  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws as  finally  adopted: 

ConatltntloB  Knd  Br-lAWs  ot  th«  DeaUl 
FKcvlttes     AaaoeiatlfMB    mt  AMeri«u 

UBlv«raltiea. 

FSBAXBLB. 

We,  the  representatives  of  University  Den- 
tal Schools,  realizing  the  need  of  active  and 
uniform  progress  in  the  atandarda  of  Dental 
Education  in  America,  hereby  organi«  a 
University  Dental  Faculties  AsBOciatioD,  for 
the  promotion  of  Dental  Education. 
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OO2/aTlTVTI02i  AND  BY-LAWB. 
AKTICLE  I. 

KAUE. 

his   organization  shall  be  known  as  the 

TAX.    FaCDLTIKS  ABSOOEATIOH  OF  AUU- 
UnX  VXBS ITUIS . 

ARTICLE  U. 

OBJEOt. 

"he  object  of  the  Association  shall  be — ^To 
mote  d«atal  education;  to  improve  the 
■dard  of  preliminaty  education  required 
admission  to  dental  schools;  to  establish 
iprocal  educational  relations  with  its  mem- 
B,  and  ultimately  to  establish  a  national 
ndard  which  may  serve  as  the  basis  for 
reciprocal  interchange  of  dental  licenses 
mg  the  several  states. 

ARTICLE  in. 

MEMBEBSHIF. 

SKcnoir  1.  The  membership  of  this  Asso- 
ition  shall  be  limited  to  dental  schools 
dch  are  an  integral  part  of  state  universi- 
s  or  of  chartered  universities  of  equal 
uiding  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
tiding  membership  in  the  Association  of 
merican  Universities,  demanding  graduation 
am  accredited  high  schools  that  require 
ur  years  of  high-school  work,  or  the  equiva- 
nt  amount  of  education,  for  matriculation. 
Sec.  2.  All  applications  for  membership 
nst  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  at  least 
inety  days  before  the  next  regular  meeting 
E  the  Association,  and  shall  be  referred  at 
ice  to  the  Executive  Committee,  who  shall 
•port  thereon  at  the  next  r^ular  meeting 
I  the  Association. 

Sec.  3.  A  unanimous  recommendation  of 
le  Executive  Committee  shall  be  required  to 
lake  an  applicant  eligible  for  membership. 
^  two-thirds  vote  of  all  members  shall  be  re- 
nired  to  elect. 

Sec.  4.  Each  member  of  this  Association 
hall  have  certain  inalienable  rights,  including 
ts  business  management,  methods  of  peda- . 
ogy.  and  control  of  its  internal  affairs  with 
elation  to  its  parent  institution,  which  shall 
ot  be  revoked. 

Sec.  5.  No  special  or  exclusive  rights  or 
trivil^ea  shall  be  granted  to  any  member 
rhich  may  not  at  any  time  be  altered  or  re- 
nked. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

DISTRIBDTIOir  OT  P0WEB8. 

Hie  functions  of  this  Association  shall  be 
divided  into  Executive  and  Educational. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

Section  1.  The  officers  shall  consist  of 
President,  Vice-president,  and  Secretary-treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  vote 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Association,  and 
they  each  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  from 
the  date  of  their  election  or  until  their  soc- 
oenoTs  shall  have  qualified. 

DuUm  of  Offlean, 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings,  and  shall  have  a  vote  on  all  qnet- 
ttona,  but  having  so  voted  is  not  qualified 
to  east  a  deciding  vote  in  case  of  a  tie;  shall 
appoint  all  committees  not  othnrwise  provi- 
ded for;  shall  see  that  all  resolutitms  are 
faithful^  executed;  shall  have  power  to  fill 
vacancies  in  office  until  the  next  regular  elec- 
tion, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee;  shall  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing render  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
Association  and  make  such  recommendations 
as  he  deems  necessary,  and  shall  perform  sneh 
other  duties  as  pertain  to  his  office. 

Sec.  3.  The  Vice-president  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  the  President  in  his  absence. 

^c.  4.  The  Secretary-treasurer  shall  keep 
a  correct  record  of  all  official  acts  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, such  records  to  be  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  members  at  reasonable  times; 
shall  edit  and  publish  the  annual  Proceedings 
of  this  Association,  which  shall  contain — 
This  Constitution,  all  rules,  all  resolutions 
submitted  previous  to  or  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, and  the  action  taken  upon  the  same,  list 
of  officers,  standing  and  special  committees 
and  their  reports,  and  such  other  matter  as 
may  be  deemed  important,  all  of  which  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  be- 
fore publication; 

Shall  submit  a  budget  of  estimated  revenue 
and  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  year  to  each 
member,  sixty  days  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing; 

Shall  keep  a  record  of  all  matriculants  in 
all  colleges  members  of  this  Association,  giv- 
ing name,  age,  address,  and  preliminary  quali- 
fications of  each  matriculant,  lists  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  dean  of  each  college,  t<^ther 
with  the  announcement  for  that  year,  within 
sixty  days  after  the  opening  of  the  college — 
said  list  may  be  published  as  a  reference  in 
the  annual  Proceedings; 

Shall  conduct  a  bureau  of  general  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  dental  educational  matters 
throughout  the  world,  including  reports  of 
boards  of  dental  .examiners,  annoonoements 
of  dental  colleges,  state  laws,  foreign  dental 
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colleges  and  prepantoiy  sdioola,  and  all  in- 
formation of  value  to  this  Ajaaociation ; 

Shall  keep  a  file  of  all  official  correspon- 
dence of  the  officers  of  this  Association,  and 
replies  thereto,  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  pertain  to  his  office; 

Shall  receive  all  fees  and  pay  all  bills,  but 
only  upon  the  authority  of  the  BxecutiTC 
Committee  or  of  this  Association.  Shall  sub- 
mit a  detailed  statement  of  all  receipts  and 
disbursements  at  each  annual  meeting; 

Shall  receive  a  salary  of  for  his 

services,  payable  annqally;  and 

Shall  render  a  r^rt  €i  bis  dBee  at  tiis 
annual  meeting. 

Seo.  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  President  e9  offtoio  ajid  two 
other  members  elected  at  the  first  regular 
meeting  of  this  Association,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  one  year  and 
one  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  at  each 
regular  meeting  thereafter  one  member  shall 
be  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Dutie»  of  ExeouHve  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  manage  the 
business  affairs  of  this  Association  during  the 
Interim  between  the  annual  meetings; 

Shall  designate  the  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ings; 

Shall  call  all  special  meetings  at  the  re- 
quest of  one-third  of  the  members,  deaig- 
nating  the  object  of  said  meeting; 

Shall  direct  the  Secretary-treasurer  to  pub- 
lish notices  of  all  meetings  in  sneh  journals 
as  it  deems  advisable,  at  least  sixty  days  be- 
fore said  meeting; 

Shall  audit  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
officers  of  this  Association;  and 

Shall  render  a  report  of  its  acts  to  the 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

naOAL  TEAS. 

The  fiscal  year  of  this  Association  shall 
be  from  July  let  to  June  SOth,  inolusive. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

EDUCATIONAI.  DBPABTVENT. 
Srgtion  1.  The  Educational  Committee 
shall  consist  of  the  President  ex  officio  and 
three  other  members,  one  elected  for  one  year, 
one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  three  years, 
and  at  each  annual  meeting  one  to  be  elected 
for  three  years  to  fill  the  vaeow^.  This 
committee  shall  select  its  own  chairman. 

Duties  of  Eduoational  Committee. 
The  Educational  Committee  shall  review  all 
announcements  of  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion: 


Shall  outline  a  preparatory  course  of  study 
for  matriculation,  suggesting  what  subjects 
should  be  required  and  what  subjects  elective; 

Shall  advise  as  to  the  number  of  eonditions 
allowable  for  matriculation; 

Shall  advise  as  to  uniformity  of  curriculum, 
length  of  the  sessions,  and  system  of  exami- 
nations, markings,  and  grades  of  scholarship; 

Shall  advise  as  to  the  conditions  of  pro- 
motion and  admission  to  advanced  standhig; 

Shall  advise  as  to  the  standing  of  foreign 
preparatory  and  public  schools  ud  cotlegM, 
and  foreign  dental  eollc^ ; 

Shall  review  all  text  and  reference  books; 

Shall  review  foreign  and  American  dental 
laws  and  educational  measures;  and 

Shall  determine  the  comparative  value  of 
the  curriculum  of  other  dental  etdl^ae  not 
members  of  this  Association. 

Standard  of  Preliminarjf  Edueatioit. 

See.  2.  No  person,  except  one  presenting 
a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  high  school 
giving  a  four  years'  course  of  study,  or  who 
presents  credentials  whidi  give  evidmce  of 
an  equivalent  scholastic  preparation,  is  eli- 
gible for  matriculation  in  any  college  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Association,  without  taking  an  ex- 
amination given  by  an  examiner  indorsed  by 
this  Association. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
FEES,  FIRES,  KtC 

SEcnon  1.  The  expense  of  the  annual 
meeting  shall  be  borne  by  this  Association 
in  a  manner  determined  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, except  that  no  member  shall  receive  mile- 
age or  compensation  from  the  Association. 

Bmx:.  2.  The  annual  membership  fee  of  this 
Association  shall  be  fifty  dollars. 

Seo.  3.  No  assessments  shall  be  levied 
against  the  members  of  this  Association  ex- 
cept by  majority  vote  at  the  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  IX. 
ehfobcbmeitt  or  vum. 
The  enforoement  ol  rules  goreming  tiiis  As- 
sociation shall  be  entrusted  to  the  Executive 
Committee  with  power  to  act,  subject  to  re- 
vision by  the  AsBoeiation  at  its  next  umual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE  X. 

REPBESENTATION. 

Section  1.  Each  member  of  this  Associ- 
ation shall  be  entitled  to  one  represmtstiv^ 
recommended  by  his  faculty;  and  duly  author- 
ized by  his  university,  who  shall  be  the  voting 
member.  In  his  absence  a  duly  qualified  al- 
ternate may  be  eubstitnted  1^  sndi  voting 
member  in  writing. 
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Sec  8.  Other  memben  of  the  faculties  of 
the  edUeges  whiA  are  members  of  this  Asso- 
etation  may  be  present  at  all  meetings  as 
delegates  and  take  part  in  the  disoussion, 
and  no  other  person  shall  be  present  without 
i  majority  consent  of  ttie  Association. 

Sko.  3.   All  delegates  are  eligible  for  office. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

SESOLimONS. 

Section  I.  All  matters  to  be  presented  to 
this  Association  for  its  action  must  be  eub- 
mitted  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  in  vriting, 
and  all  resolutions  of  a  general  nature,  ap- 
proved by  this  Association,  shall  have  a  uni- 
form operation. 

Sec.  2.  Except  by  unanimous  consent  at 
tlie  annual  meeting,  no  reeolution  shall  be 
enacted  unless  it  shall  have  been  presented 
in  writing  to  all  members  at  least  sixty  days 
before  said  meetiiig. 

AKITCLE  Xn. 

AHEHinann. 

Amendments  to  tiie  Oonstitntlon  and  By- 
laws must  be  filed  with  the  Seexetary-treas- 
uer  at  least  ninety  days  before  the  annual 
aeeting  and  be  submitted  by  him  Immediate^ 
thereupm  to  all  members,  aad  said  amend- 
mat  mmy  be  presented  for  final  action  at 
iueh  annual  meeting.  A  two-thirds  majority 
vote  will  be  required  to  pass  aueh  amendment. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

QUDBUH. 

Two-thirds  of  the  regular  voting  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 
oim  or  Buunas. 

1.  Filiag  of  eredentiala  and  payment  of 
fees. 

2.  RoU-eall  of  members. 

3.  Reading  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

4.  Pxeaidenfi  report. 

5.  Seeretaiy-treaBurer'e  report. 

0.  Report  of  Executive  Committee. 

7.  R^rt  of  Educational  Committee. 

8.  Report  of  Special  Committees. 


9.  Unfinished  business. 

10.  New  business. 

11.  Election  of  Offioers. 

12.  Final  reading  ot  minutes. 
18.  Adjournment. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  permanent  ofScers,  with  the 
foUowiag  result: 

President— Dt.  J.  O.  Sharp. 

Ttce-prendeNt — ^Dr.  Eugaw  H.  Smith. 

Secretarjf'treaaurer — Dr.  Edward  C.  Kirk. 

Executive  Committee — Dr.  J.  G.  Sharp,  ea 
offioio.  Dr.  N.  S.  Hoff  for  one  year,  aad  Dr. 
G.  V.  I.  Brown  for  two  years. 

Educational  Committee — Dr.  J.  Q.  Sharp 
em  ofJMo,  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Smith  for  one  year, 
Dr.  EdmiTd  C.  Kiric  for  two  years.  Dr.  Al- 
fred Owre  for  three  yean. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Smith, 
seconded  by  Dr.  N".  S.  Hoff,  it  was  moved 
that  the  Bum  of  two  hundred  dollars  be 
appropriated  from  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  pay  for  clerical  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  duties  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year.  Motion 
carried. 

Upon  motion  the  secretanr-treasurer 
was  directed  to  send  to  each  of  the  mem- 
bers a  bill  for  annual  dues. 

The  secretary-treasurer  was  further 
directed  to  send  a  report  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Dental  Faculties  Association 
of  American  Universities  to  tiie  Associ- 
ated Press,  to  foreign  and  domestic  den- 
tal joumeds,  to  the  National  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  to  the  F£d4ration 
Dentaire  Internationale,  to  the  secretaries 
of  the  several  State  Universities,  to  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners, to  the  National  Association  of  Den- 
tal Faculties,  and  to  the  National  Dental 
Association. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 
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EDITORUL  DEPARTMENT. 


AN   BDUCATIONAL  ADVANCE. 

The  records  of  dental  professional  history  show  certain  well- 
defined  epochs  which  have  had  their  inception  in  various  move- 
ments that  have  exerted  an  energizing  influence  upon  professional 
activity  and  stimulated  its  rate  of  advancement.  Chief  among 
these  epoch-making  events  was  the  establishment  of  the  first 
dental  college  in  1839,  with  its  corollaries,  the  dental  association 
and  the  dental  journal. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  first  dental  school  upon  an  independent  basis 
are  also  familiar  with  the  divergence  of  opinion  then  expressed  as 
to  the  propriety  of  divorcing  dental  education  from  the  sources  of 
medical  education.  A  very  considerable  number  of  reputable 
practitioners  of  dentistry  were  of  the  opinion  that  dentistry  should 
be  a  part  of  medical  education,  and  that  facilities  for  dental  in- 
struction should  be  afforded  by  the  then  existing  medical  schools. 
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Indeed,  it  has  been  definitely  stated  and  believed  that  Drs.  Hay- 
den  and  Harris  were  of  that  opinion,  and  that  they  made  over- 
tures to  one  of  the  medical  schools  in  Baltimore  to  create  chairs 
for  the  systematic  instruction  of  dental  students  in  connection  with 
the  medical  course,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  medical  faculty  to  accord  with  this .  plan,  and  its 
rejection  by  them,  directly  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  first 
college  of  dentistry  in  Baltimore  upon  an  independent  basis. 
During  the  succeeding  seventy  years  colleges  of  dentistry  have 
multiplied  so  that  about  fifty-five  are  now  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  alone.  Not  all,  however,  have  been  developed  upon 
the  strictly  independent  basis  for  which  the  original  dental  college 
formed  the  precedent.  The  idea  of  affiliation  of  dental  with  med- 
ical education  has  never  been  wholly  dormant,  and  while  the  in- 
stances are  relatively  few,  in  this  country  at  least,  where  the  dental 
education  has  been  superadded  to  a  medical  training,  and  while 
no  single  institution  has  attempted  to  include  the  dental  quali- 
fication with  the  medical  and  cover  both  with  the  medical  degree, 
yet  a  considerable  number  of  medical  colleges  have  added  to  their 
institutions  dental  departments  in  which  the  subjects  common  to 
the  curricula  of  medicine  and  dentistry  respectively  are  taught 
concurrently  to  both  medical  and  dental  students  by  the  same 
teachers. 

In  1867,  dental  education  reached  a  new  and  epoch-making 
period  in  the  precedent  established  by  Harvard  University,  which 
took  dental  education  under  the  fostering  care  of  university  afiili- 
ation  and  infiuence.  This  precedent  was  quickly  followed  by  other 
universities,  so  that  there  has  grown  up  a  distinct  class  of  dental 
educational  institutions  having  that  kind  of  afiiliation  and  infiu- 
ence as  their  rnotif. 

For  a  number  of  years  all  of  the  reputable  dental  schools  of 
the  United  States  held  membership  in  the  National  Association 
of  Dental  Faculties,  an  organization  which  has  done  much  to  con- 
serve and  improve  the  standards  of  dental  education  in  America, 
and  reflezly  throughout  the  world  as  well.  Within  its  member- 
ship the  three  types  of  dental  schools  in  existence  were  repre- 
sented, viz,  the.  independent  or  separate  dental  school,  the  dental 
departments  of  medical  schools,  and  the  dental  departments  of 
universities — each  clas^  having  a  difierent  basis  of  organization  and 
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each  having  by  virtue  of  its  relationships  different  attitudes  toward 
the  educational  problem  common  to  all. 

By  virtue  of  its  purposes,  the  policy  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Dental  Faculties  has  necessarily  been  inclusive  rather  than 
exclusive ;  the  very  nature  of  its  aims  required  that  it  should  con- 
tain within  its  membership  all  institutions  for  the  teaching  of 
dentistry  having  a  colorable  claim  to  leputability,  in  order  that 
tendencies  to  departure  &om  educational  rectitude  might  be  k^pt 
within  the  control  of  the  organization.  This  unavoidable  condi- 
tion made  it  necessary  that  all  educational  standards  prescribed 
by  that  association  should  be  minimum  standards,  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  weakest  schools  in  the  membership,  otherwise  these 
could  not  be  kept  within  the  jurisdiction  which  such  membership 
involved.  Valuable  as  this  arrangement  has  been  in  improving 
the  educational  work  of  the  weaker  institutions,  it  has  to  a  cor- 
responding d^ree  acted  as  a  handicap  upon  the  advancement  of 
schools  better  situated  as  to  influence,  facilities,  and  patronage,  by 
creating  a  competition  upon  a  less  advanced  basis  which  the 
stronger  schools  were  compelled  to  meet  at  the  level  legalized  by 
the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties.  The  practical  op6^ 
ation  of  this  unequalized  state  of  affairs  has  brought  about  an 
increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  order  of  things  in  our 
national  educational  organization,  and  after  serious  and  prolonged 
efforts  to  establish  a  raoduB  vivendi  among  the  several  interests  con- 
cerned, the  dental  schools  which  are  departments  of  universities 
holding  membership  in  the  Association  of  American  Universities 
have  organized  the  University  Dental  Faculties  Association,  the 
details  of  which  are  set  forth  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  move- 
ment is  one  which  is  in  line  with  the  general  trend  of  higher 
education  everywhere — ^that  is,  the  centralizing  of  professional  edu- 
cation within  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  the  universities 
of  the  world.  That  an  organization  of  university  dental  schools 
should  be  effected  is  the  logical  consequence  of  their  university 
affiliation;  and  for  dental  education  the  &ct  of  university  affilia- 
tion involves  the  same  educational  and  economic  factors  that  aie 
involved  in  education  for  the  law,  medicine,  engineering,  archi- 
tecture, and  all  of  the  avenues  of  higher  learning.  Under  the 
centralized  system  of  the  universities  the  economic  aspect  of  higher 
education  finds  its  simplest  solution,  iust  as  in  -commerce  tinder  a 
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centialized  system  the.  world's  business  is  most  economically  trans- 
acted. 

In  the  professions  the  education  demanded  is  greater  than  the 
student  pays  for  or  can  be  expected  to  pay  for,  hence  it  is  that 
it  costs  more  to  educate  the  student  than  the  student  pays  for  in 
tuition  fees  in  all  cases  where  the  education  demanded  is  delivered 
in  &ct  and  in  good  faith  by  the  institution  of  higher  learning. 
The  universities  are  the  only  institutions,  broadly  speaking,  that 
are  in  position  to  meet  the  demands  for  higher  education  upon 
an  economic  basis,  for  as  a  rule  they  are  the  only  institutions 
able  to  make  up  the  deficit  between  income  from  students'  tuition 
fees  and  the  cost  of  delivering  to  him  the  education  which  he 
demands.  The  only  alternative  open  to  the  segregated  institution 
dependent  upon  tuition  fees  to  meet  its  educational  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  is  to  furnish  a  less  expensive  education,  i.€.  a  less 
thorough  education,  to  its  students.  Hence  it  is  that  we  believe 
that  this  new  organization  of  university  dental  school  faculties 
marks  a  decided  advance  step  in  dental  educational  progress,  and 
one  which  in  time  must  receive  the  general  co-operation  and  sup- 
port— ^moral  and  material — of  the  whole  dental  profession. 


BEVIEW  OF  CURRENT  DENTAL  LITERATURE. 


iOom»pond0iuhBlaU  fUr  Zahn&nte^  Berlin, 
January  1 90S.] 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  MA^n.L^.  Bt 
Paor.  Db.  a.  JSxasEL,  WOnburg. 

The  rare  oocoTTenee  of  tabereulosis  of  the 
ftheolar  proeeu  and  the  maxilla  has  prompted 
the  author's  report  of  fonr  cases  of  that  na- 
ture. In  r^ard  to  this  disease,  we  have 
to  distinguish  between  primary  tuberculosis 
of  the  bone  and  seoondaiy  tuberculosis,  which 
■ttadn  the  mucous  membranes  first  and  aftei^ 
ward  iimdes  the  bone  In  lupus  we  observe 
cues  where  the  bone,  after  having  been  at- 
tacked secondarily,  is  destroyed  more  rapidly 
than  the  mucous  membrane  that  has  been 
primarily  affected,  and  again  we '  see  eases 
In  which  the  lupous  decay  involTes  only  the 


mucous  membrane  and  the  uppermost  layer 
of  bone,  developing  in  a  superficial  periosteal 
way,  while  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  bone 
has  become  affected,  the  disease  penetrataa 
into  the  depth  of  the  bone.  While  the  dis- 
ease in  the  first  form  requires  months  or 
even  years  to  absorb  the  alveolar  process,  the 
second  form  produces  great  alterations  in  the 
interior  of  the  bone  within  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  resulting  in  an  osteitic,  oateomyelitic 
process  with  all  its  well-known  consequences. 
Thus,  in  most  cases  of  lupus,  ^e  alveolar 
tuberculosis  slowly  spreads  from  the  alTeolar 
borders  to  the  sharp  osseous  edge  of  the 
alveolus,  and  in  a  manner  almost  resembling 
pyorrhea  alveolaris  gradually  melts  down  the 
bone,  while  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  bone 
is  characterized  by  the  establishment  of  tu- 
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bereulolu  foci  centndly  situated  in  the  osse- 
ous tisBue  independently  of  a  previous  tuber- 
culosis  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  such 
a  case  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  in  what  way 
the  culprit  bacilli  have  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  the  maxillary  bone,  which  is  intact 
in  its  cortical  layer.  Tlie  chances  for  the 
tubercle  bacilli  to  get  into  the  interior  of 
the  bone  by  way  of  the  oral  cavity  are  Teiy 
slim,  which  explains  the  relfttively  rare  occur- 
rence of  maxillary  tuberculosis. 

Four  possible  portals  of  entrance  for  the 
tubercle  bacilli  can  be  surmised:  First,  the 
alveolar  pockets ;  second,  traumatic  lesions  of 
the  gingiva;  third,  carious  teeth  with  ex- 
posed and  putrid  pulpa,  and  fourth,  infection 
1^  way  of  the  blood  poasageB.  By  way  of 
exclusion  the  oral  eavify  must  be  regarded 
as  the  passageway  by  which  the  bacilli  enter 
into  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Especially 
in  children  who  at  a  very  early  age  exhibit 
scrofulosis  and  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and 
joints,  a  particular  possibility  for  the  bacilli 
to  enter  1^  way  of  the  oral  cavity  seems 
to  be  present.  At  that  age  tuberculosis  of 
the  lymphatic  gluids  is  exceedingly  ^^cal. 
The  tubercle  bacilli,  after  having  entered  the 
mucous  membrane,  may  use  two  ways  of  en- 
tering into  the  circulation,  first  by  a  capillary 
vessel,  and  second  by  the  lymphatic  vessels. 
The  capillary  vessels  are  probably  protected 
against  the  invasion  of  the  tubercle  bacilli 
1^  the  pressure  of  the  serum  tending  out- 
ward, which  is  not  present  in  the  lymphatic 
vessels.  This  also  explains  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Virchow  attributes  to  the  tubercle  bacillus 
a  special  affinity  for  the  lymphatic  glands. 
The  bacilli  probably  do  not  enter  the  epithe- 
lium during  dentition,  since  the  epithelium 
is  uninjured  up  to  the  last  moment  before 
the  eruption  of  the  tooth;  hut  during  the 
continuous  growth  of  the  teeth,  when  con- 
tinuous changes  occur,  the  gingiva  finding  no 
support  from  the  amooth  enamel,  and  the  den- 
tal ligament  not  yet  having  been  formed,  the 
alveolus  consequently  round  the  tooth  being 
still  wide  open  and  filled  with  granulation 
tissue,  unprotected  or  at  the  most  protected 
by  soft  gingiva,  the  tubercle  bacilli  can  enter. 

Deposits  of  the  tnbercle  bacilli  in  the  hone 
are  found  at  the  portions  where  the  bone 
grows  intensively,  at  the  juncture  between 
epiphysis  and  diaphysis,  where  there  is  an 
irritation  due  to  growth. 


As  for  clinical  sympttnns,  a  swellizig  4 
alveolar  process  or  of  the  body  of  the  | 
ilia  is  noted,  which  is  in  no  wise  tt 
guished  from  a  subacute  periodontic  swi 
The  hard  infiltration  ceases  and  breaks . 
charging  a  greenish,  cheesy  pua  mixed  i 
serous  fluid.    If  a  sound  is  introdoeed  i 
this  generally  laige  fistaliHU  canal,  n 
carious  bone  is  encountered,  and  eveota 
slightly  bleeding  grannlntions.  Thgrn 
called  cold  abscesses  generally  cause  little 
no  pain,  and  become  troublesome  coly  (mm 
count  of  the  spreading   infiltration,  wH 
causes  disturbance  in  the  phyBiognomieaBM 
masticatoiy  function  <d  the  patient.  MbnII 
fection  produces  a  more  rapidty  qneiM 
acute  inilammatory  altcratioi  of  tlw  tiaa 
and  causes  greater  pain.  Frequeotly  laigBri 
smaller  sequestra  are  thrown  <^  with  or  wM 
cut  surgical  aid.    If  such  a  fistula  is  loeril 
near  the  epidermis,  eczematous  skin  disoMl 
are  noted  in  its  proximi^.    We  also  obsBi 
swelling  and  infiltration  of  the  submental  mm 
submaxillary  lymphatic  glands.    If  the  a 
ease  is  confined  to  the  alveolar  p^we«^  m 
quoitly  spongy,  puffy,  easily  bleedii^ 
•  is  present  covered  with  -  viscous  pus.  91 
teeth  become  loose,  and  between  the  giagi^ 
pockets    pus-producing    granulations  wnd 
After  one  or  more  alveolar,  sockets  have  M) 
absorbed,  the  process  may  heal,  or  proetedi^ 
more  deeply,  may  attack  the  body  <d  ^ 
maxilla.    Not  all  cases  are  of  such  hm^ 
nature.   Especially  in  young  iadtvidnab  ^ 
process  of  destruction  is  more  malignsat  ■! 
rapid,  combining  with  a  profuse  fonaatifl 
of  pus.    Edematous  infiltration  of  the  fsM 
quickly  forms;  at  the  maxilla  itself  a  qnick^ 
increasing,  soft  circumscribed  ar«a  is  fomd 
which  breaks  through  at  one  or  more  speMb 
The  hard  bone  is  entirely  dissolved  by  giu^ 
lation  tissues  of  wide  extent,   nie  ooDtbsi^ 
of  the  bone  is  frequently  interrupted  by  ^or 
taneous  fracture.    Since  in  many  cases  eaii- 
ous  teeth  are  found  in  the  proximity  of  tbMi 
tuberculous  foci,  it  has  been  assumed  tUk 
the  tubercle  bacilli  have  entered  into  tbi 
bone  by  way  of  the  pulp-canals. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  maxilla  after  atne- 
tion  may,  however,  be  due  to  the  tnbeide  ht 
eilli  centering  their  efforts  around  a  spot  if 
diminished  resistance.  Tuberculosis  afternci 
extractions  takes  the  same  course  as  JeMribtJ 
above,  only  a  more  severe,  indolent  swtllaf 
of  the  glands  is  noted,  involving  not  oclv  th 
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t  of  "tlie  mandible  but  also  the  lymphatic 
■  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  neok. 
t  diagnosis  is  therefore  not  easy  except 
-pica.1  cases,  since  every  chronic  osteo- 
tic  process  assumes  the  same  form, 
umesis,  other  tuberculous  disease,  the 
ace  of  bacilli  in  the  pus  and  secretion, 
Imst,  but  not  least,  the  typical  swelling 
e  iTTnpbatlc  ^ands,  constitnte  sufficient 
toms.  The  occurrence  of  spontaneous 
are  in  osteomyelltie  processes  in  con- 
lioxi  with  other  symptoms  may  also  in- 
e  tuberculosis.  Actinomycosis  and  lues 
frequently  cause  confusion,  the  formt^r 
dally  showing  great  clinical  similaril^, 
mgki  the  formation  of  sequestra  and  the 
Ling  of  the  lymphatic  j^ands  is  lacking, 
lowerer,  mixed  infection  occurs,  causing 
ling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  if  it 
mpossible  to  find  the  characteristic  acti- 
yeotic  glands,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
e  a  correct  diagnosis.  Luetic  affections 
he  maxillc  are  rather  rare,  and  if  they 
lid  occur,  can  be  reoignized  fay  their  loca- 
,  in  the  median  line  of  the  hard  palate, 
etious  osteomyelltie  disease  can  easily  be 
^oaed  by  spontaneous  pain,  considerable 
litivenesa  to  pressure  of  the  lymphatic 
ids,  and  high  temperature  combined  with 
orexia  and  malaise. 

ls  for  treatment,  assuming  timely  diag- 
b  and  circumscribed  alveolar  and  maxil- 
f  affection,  curetting  of  the  tuberculous 
I  is  the  treatment  indicated.  If,  however, 
glands  are  implicated  and  the  bone  has 
n  destroyed,  it  is  necessary  that  surgical 

be  called  in. 
rhe  most  successful  therapy  consists  in 
ipfaylaxis,  and  if  the  teeth  are  to  be  re- 
rded  as  portals  of  entrance  for  the  tuber- 
bacilli,  their  imdisturbed  lodging  in  and 
mt  the  teeth  must  be  prevented.  In  treat- 
f  a  tuberculous  patient,  even  though  he 
nr  no  sign  of  affection  of  the  mucous  mem- 
ine  or  lupous  plaques,  great  caution  must  be 
ken.  Ihiring  the  second  dentition  the  rem- 
its of  pulpless  deciduous  teeth  affected  with 
innie  periodontitis  are  to  be  removed  in 
ne,  eince  at  that  age  the  patient  is  most 
mty  disposed  to  tuberculosis. 
Dr.  Midiel  then  gives  the  clinical  history 
I  four  eases  of  maxillary  tuberculosis  from 
Is  own  practice,  and  cites  several  notable 
IMS  recorded  in  dental  literature. 


[Correspondems-Blatt  fur  ZahnSrzte,  Berlin. 
January  1909.] 

PHENOMENA  OF  RESOEPTION  IN  A 
RETAINED  CANINE.  Bt  Pbot.  Db. 
WILUOSB,  Berlin. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which 
has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  explained,  that 
retained  teeth  after  having  lain  quietly  for 
years  in  the  maxilln  suddenly  become  the 
seat  of  purulent  inflammation,  with  some- 
times serious  symptoms.  In  such  cases  occa- 
sionally short,  or  veiy  long,  flatuloua  tracts 
are  foimd,  at  the  end  of  which  the  probe 
touches  the  retained  tooth.  Such  teeth  often 
make  their  appearance  in  an  edentulous  max- 
illa. By  the  progressive  atrophy  of.  the  alve- 
olar process,  the  apex  of  the  tooth  is  Anally 
exposed.  Patients  thus  affected  mostly  wear 
dentures.  In  such  mouths  ulcers  may  arise; 
food  remnants  and  bacteria  may  penetrate 
into  the  open  pocket  and  produce  inflamma- 
tions. In  such  cases,  however,  we  always 
find  very  short  fistulous  passages. 

In  three  such  cases  the  author  found  such 
openings  in  the  nuudllR,  from  which  the  apex 
of  the  tooth  peeped  out.  The  patients  were 
troubled  with  chronic  inflammations  or  with 
permanent  flow  of  pus.  In  all  cases  chronic 
pericementitis  was  exhibited  high  up  near 
the  roots,  which  had  led  to  the  formation  of 
granular  masses  and  to  the  erosion  of  the 
osseous  cavities.  The  clinical  and  pathologi- 
cal anatomical  picture  was  typical  in  every 
case.  The  portal  of  entrance  for  the  infec- 
tion was  always  the  open  gin^vi^  pocket, 
since  the  teeth  appeared  sound  and  intact 
and  had  living  pulps. 

If  an  extraction  has  been  made  in  the 
region  of  the  retained  tooth,  we  may  assume 
that  during  this  extraction  the  mantle  of 
connective  tissue  around  the  inclosed  tooth 
was  injured,  and  in  this  way  the  door  was 
opened  for  carriers  of  infection.  It  is  also 
quite  conceivable  that  granulomata  grow  on 
neighboring  dead  teeth  or  roots,  and  thus  per- 
mit the  entrance  of  bacteria  to  its  pericemen- 
tum. If  the  diseased  tooth  is  removed  later 
on,  there  may  likewise  persist  a  long  flatulous 
passage,  and  the  operator  may  be  induced  to 
think  of  infection  coming  from  without. 
Only  in  special  cases  when  the  possibility  of 
such  infection  can  be  excluded  with  certainty, 
can  the  possibility  of  infection  from  the  blood 
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pauagCB  be  coiuidered.  TliU,  in  the  Author's 
opinion,  does  not  seem  to  be  impoesible  in 
retained  teeth. 

In  general,  retained  teeth  appear  uninjured 
upon  superficial  examination.  Occasionally 
they  present  markedly  bent  or  missbapen 
roots;  generally,  however,  they  exhibit  typi- 
cal crown  forms.  This  applies  particularly 
to  canines.  After  having  caused  ftstnlous 
sappuraticnt  for  years,  th^  may  be  superfl- 
eially  discolored  or  incrusted  with  caleium 
salts. 

On  careful  observation,  however,  very  pecul- 
iar alterations  have  been  noticed  in  such  eases. 
The  author  reports  a  case  of  an  upper  left 
canine  in  a  nineteen-year-old  patient.  This 
tooth  had  caused  no  trouble  whatever,  the 
patient  having  been  inoommoded  only  by  a 
tumor-like  prominence  whioh  lifted  his  upper 
lip  a  little  upward.  As,  owing  to  the  social 
condition  of  this  patieot,  a  drawing-in  of  the 
tooth  into  the  dental  arch  could  not  be  ac- 
complished, it  was  extracted  at  his  request. 
No  difficulties  were  encoimtered  during  the 
removal  of  the  tooth,  which  was  accomplished 
by  lifting  up  the  mucous  membrane  and  chisel- 
ing. A  completely  developed  eanine  was  ob- 
tained, which  on  superficial  examination  tx- 
hibited  no  recognizable  alterations,  particu- 
larly no  hypoplasia  of  the  enamel.  The  pulp 
was  examined  histologically,  and  a  few  sec- 
tions of  the  decalcified  tooth  were  prepared, 
presenting  a  most  remarkable  picture,  even 
inacrosco{dcally.  About  the  center  of  the 
otherwise  well-developed  tooth,  the  dentin  ap- 
peared to  be  perforated  at  three  spots.  Dark 
trabecular  portions  stood  out  from  tii«  li^t 
surroimdings.  Under  low  power,  it  was 
noticed  that  similar  alterations  existed  below 
the  points  described  and  near  the  apex  of  the 
tooth.  Under  high  power  it  was  seen  that 
the  dentin,  which  was  otherwise  normally 
developed,  had  disappeared  at  all  these  points 
and  had  apparently  been  replaced  by  spmi- 
giose  osseous  substanoe. 

The  two  largest  cavities  occupied  nearly  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  dentin  and  extended 
closely  up  to  the  pulp.  The  pulp  appeared 
to  be  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  no  union 
between  It  and  the  medullaiy  tissue  of  the 
spongiose  substance  oould  be  recognized.  On 
the  other  hand,  opposite  the  three  spota,  a 
deposit  of  a  layer  of  seecmdary  dentin  aould 
be  clearly  observed,  oonslderably  narrowing 
the  pulp-chamber.   At  the  outer  edge  of  one 


of  these  spots  a  distinct  fipening  was  fosmd 
where  the  medullary  tissue  must  bava  been 
-united  with  the  perloementum.  This  im- 
portant spot,  which  is  very  significant  for  the 
explanation  .of  the  whole  process,  lay  in 
the  root  portion  of  the  tooth,  for  the  thin 
layer  of  cement  could  be  seen  quite  distinctly, 
being  deposited  on  the  dentin  in  an  inward 
and  downward  directiim.  In  betwen  ms  a 
thin  l^er  of  oonnectiva  tissue  whidi  had 
belonged  to  the  pericementum.  Upon  ttua  m 
thick  osseous  layer  followed,  whidi  sor* 
rounded  irregularly  shaped  peninsulas  of  nor> 
mal  dentin.  Still  farther  outward  followed 
a  layer  of  connective  tissue  incloeing  an  ob- 
long osseous  island.  From  Uie  direction  of 
the  pericementum  vascular  connective  tissue 
penetrated  in  long  stretcfaoa  into  the  dentin, 
and  filled  in  a  cMisidenble  cavity.  At  the 
edges  of  the  cavity,  with  the  cnicption  at  one 
portion  which  lay  against  the  wall  of  the 
pulp  chamber,  everywhere  more  or  less  con- 
siderable, irregularly  formed  osseous  deposits 
were  notiouL  In  the  cavity  itself  osseous 
trabeeula  were  fonad,  partly  connected  with 
the  wall  and  apparent^  forming  an  ialand. 
Hie  entire  apuearaaoe  of  the  tootlt  strong 
reminded  one  of  the  osseous  portions  of  tac 
alveolar  process  lying  between  and  around  the 
roots  of  the  tooth.  The  osseous  trabecule 
were  isolated,  each  one  being  surrounded  with 
a  light  border  layer.  The  dentinal  border 
was  irregular  eveiyidiere,  and  exhibited 
roundish  Days  and  projections.  The  dentinal 
tulwlas  ended  abruptly  as  if  cut  off,  and  dt 
rsetly  touehod  the  hone.  Only  at  a  relaUv^ 
circumscribed  spot  did  the  oonnective  tiasns 
directly  touch  tiie  dentin,  which  showed  la^ 
bays  in  the  form  of  Howship's  laeunc  TSo 
giant  cells  were  found  in  this  region,  but  s 
layer  of  dentin  was  noticed,  distingttishablf 
by  its  li^t  color  and  by  the  absence  of  den- 
tinal tubules. 

The  layer  of  secondary  dentin  was  moat  le- 
maxkabla;  it  could  be  distinctly  reeognisri 
at  the  wall  of  the  pulp  chamber,  the  extsauiN 
of  which  corresponded  exactly  to  the  area  of 
resorption.  There  is  do  doubt  as  to  this  being 
a  case  of  resorption ;  reaorbed  tissue  has  pene- 
trated from  the  pericementum  into  tiie  re- 
tained tooth,  and  has  subsequottly  beeomt 
ossified  in  parts.  The  resorption  ia  showib 
first,  by  the  distinctly  marked  Howship^, 
loeiuue  opposite  the  palp-duunber  wall;  sm- 
ond,       the  fact  that  tiu  dentinal  tubnlc* 
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do  not  run  in  ft  curre  RTOund  tlie  bone,  but 
are  interrupted  in  their  uonnal  course  by 
the  hone  deposited  between.  Furthemiore  the 
xeaetion  of  the  odontoblast  layer  at  the  n> 
■peotire  portioni  indicates  absorption. 

Bewnrption  in  teeth  is  notiung  unumal, 
the  shedding  at  the  deciduous  teeth  being 
doe  to  this  phenomenon.  It  is  generally  ree- 
oguized  that  the  wupting  tooth  plays  an  im- 
portant part,  bat  in  what  manner  is  still 
^eetionable.  The  processes  of  resorption  of 
the  roots  of  pulpiest  teeth  with  ehronie  peri- 
cementiUs  i*  snffleiently  «x]^mined  hj  the  new 
eoniwetiTe  tissue  oontained  in  the  granuloma 
being  able  to  disst^  the  Iwid  tissaa  of  the 
body.  The  granular  tissue  itself  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  bacterial  irritants.  The 
tooth  in  question,  however,  was  not  exposed 
to  any  pressure  from  an  erupting  tooth,  and 
the  abore  factors  are  therefore  out  of  the 
question.  We  ean  assams  ttiat  the  displaced 
saaine^  lUn  a  Amiga  bo^,  has  fallen  a  ynj 
to  resorption.  Tha  qnasticm  anises  whether 
this  is  at  all  possible  in  a  vital  tooth  lilu 
this.  Similar  processes,  however,  ooeur  dur- 
ing the  resorption  of  the  deciduous  teeth. 
Tba  pulps  remain  vital  even  at  a  veiy  far 
advanced  stage  of  resorption,  and  just  as  in 
this  eas^  aee^mdaiy  dratin  is  formed  at  first 
opposite  the  points  of  resorption.  It  is  veiy 
remaricable  that  in  the  case  under  observation 
the  processus  of  resorption  and  deposition 
took  place  rimnltaneoualy,  the  loss  in  dentin 
being  replaced  to  a  great  extent  hj  osseous 
substance. 

Judging  from  all  this,  it  seems  that  the 
^waranena  of  resorption  in  retained  teeth 
an  subject  to  laws.  It  is  left  to  future  in- 
TCstigators  to  furnish  us  with  a  better  sx< 
plaoation  of  theee  phenomena.  All  retained 
teeth  which  have  caused  suppuraUon  or  neu- 
ralgia should  be  subjected  to  histologieal  ex- 
amination. 

The  possibility  of  infection  from  the  blood 
passages  in  such  cases  muat  not  be  over- 
looked. S7  the  investigations  of  L^er  and 
others  on  hematogenous  osteomyelitis,  it  has 
baan  proved  that  the  immigration  of  exciting 
bacteria  preferably  occurs  at  the  metaphyses 
of  the  long  tubular  bones.  This  is  explained 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  fine  vascular  and 
capillary  loops  in  the  first  marrow  spaces  of 
the  eartilagenous  commissure  with  vascular 
apronta,  and  fay  vetardaition  of  the  blood 


stream  due  to  the  physiological  hyperemia 
present  in  tiie  «me  of  development.  In  the 
tortuous  Itmg  passages  which  the  resozbing 
tissue  forms  in  the  dentin  retained  teeth, 
a  retardation  of  the,  blood  stream  is  Tsiy 
easily  ooncdvable.  In  this  way  a  suitable 
place  for  the  embolic  attadimenti  of  bacteria 
IB  afforded.  In  unexplainable  inflanunatoiy 
diseases  due  to  retained  teeth,  this  poasibUi^ 
must  not  be  lost  slf^t  of. 

[Le  Lahoratoire  et  Is  Progrit  DenttUre,  Fariti, 

January  24,  1009.] 
EXPERIENCE     IN     CASTING  UNDER 

PBES8XJKE.   Bt  Du.  O.  SomiG. 

Before  the  American  Dental  Club  of  Paris 
Dr.  Solbrig  demtmatrated  some  new  points  in 
his  technique  of  casting  which  tend  to  do 
away  with  the  last  imperfections  inherent  to 
this  procesB. 

The  most  difBeuIt  piece  to  cast  la  doubtieaa 
a  well-fitting  plate,  the  gold  having  a  ten- 
dency to  not  fill  perfectly  all  the  spaces  left 
by  the  wax.  The  obstacle  whieh  prevents 
the  gold  from  fiowing  into  all  the  minute 
spaces  is  formed  by  the  air  that  is  not  dis- 
placed from  the  fissures  in  the  inveatment. 
These  annoying  fissures  ean  be  avoided  by 
selecting  a  proper  investment  material,  and 
oiling  the  inner  surface  of  the  flask  before 
easting.  As  for  the  sprue-hole,  a  dngle  oanal 
of  one  and  one-half  mlllimeten  dlanuter  will 
meet  all  requirements.  The  flask  must  be 
heated  to  a  lively  red  heat  in  order  to  re- 
tain the  metal  at  fusion-point  long  enough  to 
fill  all  the  spaces  before  cooling.  In  order  to 
allow  all  the  air  and  the  gases  formed  by 
the  burning  of  the  wax  and  the  deoomposi- 
ticm  of  tiie  investment  matoial  to  escape, 
vents  are  ent  near  the  sprue-hole.  To  en- 
tirely avoid  the  formation  of  gases  by  the 
burning  out  of  the  wax,  the  method  of  a 
double  investment  was  resorted  to,  as  de- 
scribed below,  allowing  of  a  mechanical  re- 
moval of  the  wax.  Another  important  ques- 
tion is  the  contraction  of  the  invesbnent 
during  the  process  of  heating.  After  the  me* 
ehanieal  removal  of  the  wuc,  the  author  dries 
out  the  flask  until  no  trace  of  steam  is  left, 
and  the  gold  is  poured  into  the  cooled  flask. 
This  method  is,  however,  applicable  only  to 
small  pieces,  since  the  gold  solidifies  too 
quickly  to  fill  an  ^tensive  mold.  At  any 
rate,  the  presence  of  air  in  the  heated  mold 
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and  the  necessity  of  securing  an  easy  outlet 
for  the  gases  during  the  pouring  of  the  cast 
was  demonstrated  b^yimd  doubt.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  impossiblfl  to  find  for  th«M 
vents  a  position  which  would  guarantee  abso- 
lute success.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  an  in- 
vestment material  of  coarse  grain  is  used, 
which  on  account  of  its  porosity  allows  the 
escape  of  the  gases  through  the  mass  of  the 
investment.  Since,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
investment  would  impart  undue  rou^ness  to 
the  platc^  a  thin  coat  of  finer  investment  is 
first  applied  to  the  wax  model,  the  whole 
technique  of  the  easting  being  as  follows: 

The  wax  is  prepared  as  usual,  care  being 
taken  to  obtain  as  smooth  a  surface  as  possi- 
ble. The  smoother  the  surface  of  the  wax' 
the  smoother  that  of  the  cast  plate.  Still 
better  results  are  obtained  if,  instead  of  sim- 
ply smootiiing  the  wax,  its  surface  is  painted 
by  a  fine  and  soft  brush  with  a  littie  talcum 
powder  or  whiting.  The  sprue  is  placed  as 
usual.  A  quantity  of  finely  grained  invest- 
ment material  is  prepared  and  applied  with 
a  brush  on  the  free  side  of  the  wax.  This 
cover  of  fine  investment  should  have  a  uni- 
form thickness  of  from  one  to  two  milli- 
meters. Before  that  investment  has  had  time 
to  thoroughly  dry,  a  second  layer  of  coarse 
investmfflit  material  is  a|^lied  over  the.  first 
one.  This  second  li^r  is  made  aufBclaitly 
thick  to  enable  the  operator  to  remove  the 
wax  model  without  distorting  it  After  the 
layer  of  ooarse  investment  is  hardened,  the 
whole  is  removed  from  the  model,  and  again 
finely  grained  investment  material  is  painted 
over  the  reverse  side  of  the  wax  with  a  fine 
brush,  so  that  the  entire  wax  model  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  finely  grained  investment  of 
ray  moderate  thickness  (from  one  to  two 
miUimetera).  Before  this  second  layer  of 
fine  investment  is  entire^  dry,  it  is  covered 
with  another  layer  of  coarse  investment. 
After  the  free  end  of  the  sprue  is  introduced 
into  the  crucible-former  and  sprue-holder, 
which  has  been  previously  oiled,  the  flask  is 
put  in  place.  The  subsequent  modus  oper- 
andi is  as  usual.  Hie  castings  thus  obtained 
yield  the  best  naults  imaginable.  3foreover, 
this  new  investment  does  not  undergo  ai^ 
shrinkage  even  under  the  high  temperature  re- 
quired for  successful  casting.  The  castings 
fit  absolutely  perfectly  on  the  model  like  rub- 
ber plates. 


[Le  Jfonde  Demtair%  Paris,  January  1909-1 

XTNGLEAITLINESS  OF  THE  ORAL  CAVITT 
AND  DENTAL  CARIES.  Bt  Db.  Cb.  L 
QumCEBOT. 

Etiologically,  an  unclean  condition  of  the 
oral  cavity  is  the  principal  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  dental  caries.  While  admitting 
that  a  certain  number  of  predisposing  factors 
such  as  sex,  age,  constitution,  heredity,  and 
defects  ia  structure  aggravate  the  prodnetioD 
of  earies,  the  author  mMiit»iw«  that  in  the 
majori^  d  eases  nndeanlinsM  is  the  initial 
cause.  Umdeanlmess  means  the  presenee  of 
any  mneons  deposit  of  more  or  less  ereaanr 
consistence,  covering  or  lining  the  oral  cav- 
ity and  its  organs.  Its  presence  is  noted  in 
various  d^ees  in  man,  woman,  and  diild 
( in  the  last  more  frequently  than  is  generally 
supposed),  not  only  in  times  of  apparently 
good  health,  but  especially  in  delicate  pa- 
tioits,  in  ^peptioa,  in  ehlraotitas,  earhectio^ 
in  herpetism,  arthritis,  glyeosuria,  etc,  and 
especially  in  certain  pyiexial  etmditiana. 
Gestation  and  lactation  specially  predispose 
women,  in  whtmi,  without  any  other  apparent 
symptom  except  more  or  less  excessive  p^al- 
ism,  this  condition  may  become  chronic,  which 
explains  the  bad  condition  of  the  teeth  in 
pregnant  women  deepite  their  claiming  to  take 
great  care  of  their  teeth.  Beeidea,  their  teeth 
are  more  vulnerable  beeaine  of  the  caldnm 
salts  required  for  their  nutrition  being  partly 
diverted  to  the  fetus,  and  owing  to  abnonnsl 
quantities  of  lactic  acid  in  the  saliva  which 
carries  these  salts. 

Dry  mouths  are  immune  to  caries,  as  it 
were,  while  mouths  with  abundant  saliva, 
oapeoially  if  the  latter  ia  viseons,  no  matter 
whether  alkaline  or  add,  with  a  tendcwy  to 
forming  cxeamy  deposits,  will  eni^y  exhfidt 
sooner  or  later  signs  of  carles.  For  indepoi- 
dently  of  the  corrosive  effects  which  the  acid 
saliva  may  have  on  the  dental  tissues,  it 
aids  fermentation  by  its  adherence  to  th« 
teeth,  and  offers  the  micro-organisms  a  brood- 
ing place  where  each  can  exercise  its  sped- 
flcity.  Knowing  the  detrimental  effects  of 
oral  uncleantiness,  the  indifference  of  i^iyii- 
cians  to  the  oral  hygiene  of  patients  is  sor- 
prising,  for  instead  of  doubling  their  vigilance, 
patients  are  often  allowed  to  entirely  negle^ 
t^e  hygiene  of  their  mouths.  Prophylaxis  of 
dental  caries  by  proper  advice  to  the  mother 
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■ltd  by  sabaeqaeat  care  of  the  child  Ib  like- 
wiM  the  phyiidsi^e  duty,  for  1^  a  proiMrly 
ngnlated  diet  and  zeaaonable  hygiow  guwr^ 
ation  after  generation  could  be  made  more 
and  more  immune. 

In  sick  persona  who  show  sjnnptoms  of  den- 
tal caries  the  mouth  shouM  be  refreshed  in  or- 
der  to  keep  the  temperature  down,  and  cleaned 
of  mucous  deposits  by  means  of  detergent 
mouth-washes.  Theee  washes  should  be 
sli^itly  alkaline,  tin  gingira  should  be  mas- 
saged aereral  times  a  day  hi  order  to  rem  ore 
the  exudations  or  to  at  least  eliminate  tbe 
deposits  which  tend  to  lodge  at  the  gingival 
edge,  A  soft  brush  should  be  gently  passed 
over  the  dental  arches,  tooth-paste  being  pref- 
erable to  powder  because  it  can  be  introduced 
more  easi^  into  the  interdental  spaces.  Elas- 
tic bands  and  floss  silk  dipped  into  some 
slightly  alkaline  solution  should  be  Insisted 
on,  and  the  Interstices  between  the  teeth 
should  be  scoured  several  times  a  day  In  order 
to  avoid  any  stagnation.  Dentifrices  with  a 
borate  of  soda  basis  have  a  salutary  effect 
on  the  gingivo-dent&l  tissues;  the  atonic  gin- 
giva must  be  stimulated  and  cautery  applied 
to  hypertraphied  points.  If  in  addition  to 
these  apparently  emnplieated  hut  in  realify 
veiy  simple  measuree,  in  the  case  of  a  preg- 
nant woman,  some  pinches  of  calcium  phoa- 
j^ate  are  added  to  the  diet  (although  very 
little  of  this  is  assimilated  by  the  digestion, 
yet  this  form  is  preferable  to  any  dose  of 
a  medicinal  dilution,  which  generally  contains 
hydrochloric  acid),  and  later  on  to  that  of 
the  child  during  the  period  of  dentition,  the 
statistics  of  dental  oariei  ^ould  be  success- 
fully  reduced. 

[Lee  AfHWlee  Dentain§,  Paris,  January  1900.] 

A  CASE  OP  REIMPLANTATION  OF  A 
SEOOND  MOLAK.  Bt  Dn.  R.  Moirrts, 
Algiers. 

Often  the  dental  praetitioner  is  called  upon 
to  extract  a  perfectly  sound  tooth  because 
the  patient  is  preased  for  time.  Encouraged 
by  his  success  In  the  reimplantation  of  sin- 
gle-rooted teeth,  the  author  ventured  the  im- 
plantation of  an  upper  left  second  molar  with 
strongly  diverging  roots.  This  tooth  in  situ 
was  attacked  by  caries  of  the  third  degree, 
the  pulp  being  infected.  The  canals  were 
disinfected  with  sulfuric  acid,  then  with  a 
40  per  cent,  solution  of  formol,  and  filled  with 


trioxymethylene  paste.  The  chamber  was 
sealed  with  gutta-percha.  A  month  later  the 
patient  presented  for  final  filling,  not  having 
experienced  any  trouble  in  mastication  nor 
sensitiveness  to  heat  or  cold.  The  tooth  was 
filled  with  amalgam,  gutta-percha  being  in- 
serted in  the  pulp-canals. 

Two  weeks  later  the  tooth  became  very  sen- 
sitive to  heat,  and  for  fear  of  infection  the 
tooth  was  opened  up  once  more;  the  canals, 
which  showed  no  untoward  ^rmptoma*  were 
disinfeetad  again  and  sealed  with  gutta-per 
eha.  A  mmth  later  a  violmt  relapse  oc- 
curred. Cautery  proving  to  be  of  no  avail, 
and  infection  of  the  roots  or  cysts  at  the 
apex  being  suspected,  the  tooth  was  extracted 
at  the  patient's  request  and  reimplantation 
resorted  to.  The  extremities  of  the  roots 
which  showed  traces  of  cysts,  especially  the 
palatal  one,  were  resected,  and  the  susplelons 
portions  scraped  without  Injury  to  the  sound 
ligament.  After  the  canals  had  been  enlarged 
with  Gates  reamers  they  were  filled  with  gut- 
ta-percha up  to  the  apex,  and  the  tooth  was 
filled  with  amalgam  and  kept  in  a  glass  ves- 
sel with  tepid  water  to  which  some  hydrogen 
diozid  was  added.  The  alveolus  was  mahad 
with  warm  water,  and  the  small  hemorrhage 
■topped,  and  in  spite  of  the  diverging  roots 
the  tooth,  after  some  trying  and  with  the 
application  of  some  force,  was  pressed  into 
place,  which  was  indicated  by  the  character- 
istic crepitating  noise.  Slight  yet  tolerable 
pain  was  felt  during  the  night.  Frequent 
washing  of  the  mouth  with  hot  water  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxid  was  or- 
dered. Without  sni^mratkm  or  any  other 
trouble  the  tooth  remained  loose  in  the  mouth 
for  about  a  month,  when  it  became  so  firm 
as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  the  other 
teeth,  except  for  being  a  little  less  susceptible 
to  percussion.  Evidently  the  dental  ligament 
which  had  remained  intact  adhered  again 
firmly  to  the  maxUla. 

The  question  arises  how  long  the  tooth  will 
last.  Some  reimplanted  teeth  have  lasted  for 
seven  or  eight  years.  la  the  author's  practice 
a  reimplanted  lower  molar  which  bad  to 
be  extracted,  after  about  one  year  exhibited 
complete  absorption  of  the  roots.  In  another 
patient  a  reimplanted  lower  molar  has  solidly 
remained  in  the  jaw  now  for  nearly  three 
years,  showing  but  slight  outward  deviation 
without  disturbing  tiie   articulation.  Hie 
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technique  of  this  useful  and  intereatiiig  oper- 
ation ia  still  too  young  to  permit  of  flnftl 
conclusiona  ai  to  the  durability  of  imidanted 
teeth. 

[Revue  GinSrale  de  VArt  Dentaire,  Farii« 
Januazy  1900.] 

TSJ&  COKEtECnOK  OF  INVERSE  ANTAG- 
ONISM. Bt  Db.  a.  SimtB. 
The  correction  of  inverse  antagonism  which 
is  generally,  though  wrongly,  called  retro- 
version, has  been  brongbt  about  by  r^ulating 
appliances  intended  for  two  purposes — first 
and  prineipally  the  elevation  of  the  ardeu- 
lation,  i.0.  opming  <tf  the  bite,  and  aeoondly 
the  forward  movement  of  mw  or  aeveral  teeth. 
Although  the  conBtniction  of  these  appara- 
tus is  simple  enough,  the  author  suggests 
a  further  simplification  which  yields  perfect 
results  even  in  difficult  and  complicated  cases. 
Normally  the  mandible  is  held  at  a  slight 
distance  from  the  maxilla,  and  the  teeth  are 
not  in  contact.  In  iaet  a  mawnilar  efl6rt 
is  needed  to  bring  tiie  teeth  in  contact  during 
maatieation  and  d^utition.  Muscular  eon- 
traction  constitutes  a  pathological  phenome- 
non, and  the  grinding  of  the  teeth  during 
sleep  is  only  observed  in  nervous  patients. 
It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  artificially  open 
the  bite,  since  it  is  open  by  nature,  and 
basing  on  these  correct  deductions  3>r.  Siffre 
has  corrected  inverse  antagonism  by  a  sim- 
ple plate,  without  forcefully  opening  the  bite. 


This  apparatus  consists  of  a  simple  mblMr 
plate  which  at  the  point  of  contact  wit^  the 
tooth  to  be  regulated  has  a  reinforoament  to 
which  a  curved  wooden  peg  is  fastened.  As 
BOon  as  this  peg  begins  to  pvah  the  tooUi  it 
Is  displaeed,  and  owing  to  the  sUi^  pain 
felt  the  jaws  are  hdd  apart  eoneeioaafy  «r 
nnecHUcioualy  day  and  night.    As  soon  aa 
the  antagonism  is  corrected,  the  last  peg 
which  has  terminated  the  forward  movemcst 
of  the  tooth  has  fulfilled  its  purpose.  By  this 
method  only  one  apparatus  needs  to  be  en- 
stnicted,  and  the  time  neoessary  lor  the  oon- 
pletiim  of  the  r^ulation  ia  not  mneh  Umger 
than  that  reqniiBd  by  tbt  ordinaiy  appara- 
tuses for  raising  the  articnlaticai.   It  is 
plicable  to  one  or  more  teeth,  and  its  action 
Is  equally  powerful.   The  only  inconvenience 
of  tills  apparatus,  which  is  to  be  worn  day 
and  night,  is  that  the  p^  must  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time.  With  the  aid  of  a  curved 
spring  fixed  in  the  plate  and  ending  in  a 
straight  stem  which  touches  the  tooth  to  be 
tegnlated,  the  inoomrenienee  of  the  peg  may 
be  avoided  and  the  rogalatimi  aeemnplished 
without  any  trouble  to  parents  or  ehild.  Not 
eveiy  parent  can  bring  his  child  oft^  to  the 
dentist,  nor  can  the  child  leave  school  vezy 
conveniently.   The  gentle  and  continuous  ac- 
tion of  this  apparatus  is  of  prime  im^rtaoce, 
and  the  operator  must  never  tiy  to  gain  time 
by  augmenting  the  fbroe  of  the  r^ulating 
apparatus. 


PERISCOPE. 


Gold  Deaturea. — ^To  make  a  double-plate 
gold  denture,  seoure  a  fusible  metal  die  from 
the  impression;  on  this  die  swage  a  No.  30 
gage  gold  plate;  solder  Uie  finishing  wire  to 
the  edge,  Thia  plate  is  then  used  as  a  soft 
metal  base-plate  until  tb»  teeth  are  articu- 
lated and  all  contouring  of  wax  is  finished. 
Then  slightly  oil  the  lingual  surface  and  pour 
a  plaster  core  into  it;  when  set,  remove  the 
core,  make  a  matrix  of  plaster  of  Paris  around 
it,  and  pour  fusible  metal  over  it.  This  gives 
a  die  of  the  lingual  surface  of  the  denture, 
into  which  the  second  or  top  plate  is  swaged. 


Tta  laat  plate  swaged  is  then  placed  in 
position,  and  the  ease  it  flasked  in  order  to 
prevent  any  alteration  in  the  bite.  The  plates 
are  thra  removed  from  the  flask  and  soldered, 
^e  top  plate  ahould  be  left  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  shorter  than  the  bottom  jdate,  as  this 
leaves  an  edge  at  the  distal  end  upon  which 
pieces  of  lokter  are  laid.  Retaining  tags  are 
soldered  to  the  buccal  and  labial  surfaces  to 
give  attachment  to  the  mUber;  it  is  again 
placed  in  the  fladc,  and  the  case  is  ready  to 
pack,  vulcanitt,  and  finish. — ^W.  A.  Oimir, 
Dental  Register. 
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Soldering  Fluid.— To  facilitate  Uie  flow 
of  the  solder  in  soldering  a  metal  piece,  and 
to  avoid  the  displacement  of  the  backings,  ap- 
ply with  a  spatula  a  thin  coat  of  borax  jelly 
at  the  portions  to  be  united,  plaoe  the  back- 
ings in  their  correct  positions,  and  the  union 
will  be  a  remarkably  good  one.  Formula  for 
the  borax  jelly:  Grind  the  borax  as  finely  as 
possible  and  mix  it  in  a  mortar  with  two 
parts  of  purs  TMelin. — Le  Monde  Dmtain. 

Clasps  In  Inclined  Teeth.— Frequently 
a  vulcanite  plate  is  demanded  for  a  mouth  in 
which  two  strongly  inclined  second  molars 
remain  standing.  This  inclination  prevents 
proper  adhesion  as  well  as  the  proper  action 
of  clasps.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the 
inclined  molars  are  fitted  with  gold  crowns, 
to  which  a  normally  directed,  vertical  sad- 
dle crown  of  thicker  gold  has  been  soldered. 
Iliese  two  vertical  crowns  afford  a  strong  hold 
for  exactly  fitting  clasps. — Max  Obdovzb, 
Pawelz"  Zahntechnische  Reform. 

Oold  inlay  with  Dowel.— We  all  know 
the  strain  and  stress  that  is  placed  on  a 
laige  contour  filling,  especially  if  it  takes  in 
the  incisal  edge,  and  we  have  all  been  un- 
fortunate enough  to  have  had  more  or  leu 
of  our  large  contour  Inlays  broken  out;  but 
1^  using  a  dowel,  it  is  impossible  to  break 
them  out;  moreover,  the  method  of  apply- 
ing a  dowel  is  simple.  Devitalize  and  pre- 
pare the  canal  for  the  dowel,  then  prepare 
the  eavi^  in  the  same  way  as  for  any  ordin- 
ary cast  inlay;  place  the  dowel  in  position, 
warm  the  wax,  place  it  in  the  cavify,  and 
shape  it  up  as  desired.  Then  withdraw  the 
dowel  with  the  wax  model,  invest,  and  cast. 
In  this  way  you  obtain  an  inlay  that  it  is 
impossible  to  break  out. — C.  Jensen,  Dental 
Summary. 

Wiring  Loose  Teeth.— In  wiring  loose 
teeth  toptber,  instead  of  weaving  a  wire  in 
and  out  around  each  tooth  and  then  back 
the  same  way,  it  will  often  be  found  easier 
and  better  to  use  a  double  wire,  making  one 
loop  around  all  the  teeth  involved,  and  twisting 
the  ends  together  at  a  convenient  plaee  with 
pliers,  but  not  drawing  the  loop  tightly,  ^en 
take  shorter  bits  of  wire  and  make  as  many 
iMig  staples  as  ties  between  the  teeth  are 
wanted.  Push  them  from  the  inside  out- 
wardly, one  of  staple  below  the  wire  loop 
and  the  other  above.  Twist  these  ends  with 
pliers,  drawing  the  loop  wItm  together — or 
toward  each  other  between  the  teeth.  This 
win  tighten  the  loop  up  and  make  it  hug 
every  tooth,  holding  loose  teeth  in  line  so 
irmly  that  they  can  seareely  be  moved  any 
more  than  the  solid  teeth,  and  may  be  so 


held  for  months.  The  twisted  ends  cut  off 
at  a  reasonable  length  are  then  bent  over  in 
between  the  teeth.  Of  course,  aiqr  wired  teeth 
will  catch  some  food  particles,  but  these  may 
mostly  be  removed  by  rinsing  thoroughly. 
Round  wires  against  the  teeth  do  not  hold 
secretions  like  flat  bands,  whidt  usually 
cause  decay  after  a  few  months  or  even  a  few 
weeks.  No  decay  wilt  occur  on  aecount  of 
round  wires  if  any  precaution  is  taken  to 
flush  out,  and  sometimes  perhaps  to  pick  out 
some  of  the  collected  food.  Loose  teeth  held 
in  this  way  for  months  and  properly  scaled 
and  treated  have  often  become  very  firm  and 
healthy  again. — ^R.  B.  Tdxjxb,  Amer.  Dental 
Journal. 

Anesthetizing  Lower  Molars. — The  lower 
molars  are,  taking  it  all  around,  the  most 
difficult  teeth  to  anesthetize.  Leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  difficulty  of  access,  the  gum 
tissue  on  Uie  buccal  surface  is  often  so  thin, 
and  the  bone  so  dense  on  both  sides  of  Hhe 
teeth  that  it  is  harder  to  get  a  satisfactory 
degree  of  analgesia  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  mouth.  Inject  on  the  lingtuil  side  first 
very  thoroughly;  on  the  buccal  surface  in- 
ject just  in  front  of  the  anterior  root,  closely 
against  the  alveolus  from  the  start.  Then 
withdraw  the  needle  and  insert  it  again  in  a 
slanting  direction  between  the  roots,  and  use 
firm  pressure.  The  patience  required  in  this 
procedure  will  be  rewarded  with  complete  ab- 
sence of  pain,  and  satisfaction  to  both  patient 
and  surgeon. — B.  Behnktii^  Brit.  Joum.  of 
Dmtal  Boiene€. 

Indications  for  the  Extraction  of  Decldu- 
ons  Teeth. — (1)  Deeiduous  teeth  which  have 
become  so  loose  as  to  be  not  only  useless 
but  annoying  to  the  tongue  and  lips,  and 
liable  to  be  dislodged  at  any  time. 

(2)  Deciduous  teeth  which  are  impeding 
the  eruption  of  their  permanent  successors, 
or  causing  the  latter  to  deviate  from  their 
normal  position. 

(3)  Carious  or  injured  deeiduous  teeth  giv* 
ing  rise  to  pain  or  swelling  of  the  surround- 
ing parts  at  a  time  when  their  functional 
period  is,  or  should  be,  nearly  at  an  end. 

(4)  In  a  fretful  and  nervous  child,  when 
the  saVing  of  an  aching  tooth  would  require  a 
rather  long  and  tedious  operation  and  when 
the  child's  health  has  evidently  suffered  from 
sleepless  nights. 

(5)  Deciduous  teeth  in  connection  with 
which  there  is  an  abscess,  sinus,  or  other 
pathologic  condition  which  will  not  yidd  to 
other  treatment,  or  where  the  necrosed  roots 
have  protruded  through  the  gum  and  caused 
ulceration  of  the  cheeks  or  lips. 
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(6)  Deciduous  teeth  causing  or  aggravat- 
ing  ulceration  of  the  tongue,  lips,  cheeks,  or 
other  adjoining  soft  tissues,  when  the  tooth 
or  teeth  in  question  are  not  readi^  amenable 
to  other  treatment. 

(7)  Deciduous  teeth  apparently  the  direct 
«ause  of  enlargement  of  lymphatic  glands, 
or  where  such  teeth  possibly  act  as  a  source 
of  irritation  to  already  diseased  lymphatic 
tissues.— W.  H.  OoBmuns,  Dental  Beoord. 

Cast  Gold  Plates. — ^The  simplest  method 
of  obtaining  a  gold  plate  at  one  casting  with 
Uie  porcelain  teeth  in  position  is  the  follow- 
ing: Adjust  the  teeth  and  mark  the  con- 
tonrs  on  the  model  with  a  fine  point  or  a 
sharp  pencil.  Cut  the  pins  almost  flush  with 
the  enamel  of  the  tooth  and  file  them  flat. 
After  washing  tdem  in  alcohol  back  the  teeth 
with  a  No.  6  wax  sheet.  Adjust  the  clasps. 
Oil  the  model  and  the  clasps  which  are 
fastened  to  the  stearin-coated  model.  Carve 
the  wax  as  carefully  as  possible,  set  up  the 
teeth  in  the  correct  positions  which  they  are 
to  occupy.  Place  the  sprue-wire,  invest  in 
fine  investment,  covering  the  teet^  entirely, 
but  not  the  clasps,  which  remain  fastened 
on  the  model.  Oast  the  piece,  clean  it,  replace 
it  on  the  model,  fasten  the  clasps  with  wax, 
invest  in  plaster  and  earth,  solder  the  clasps, 
and  finish. — ^H.  LficEB-DoBEz,  Le  Monde  Dm- 
taire. 

Fractures  of  the  Mandible  Just  Behind 
the  Molw  Teeth. — ^^is  fracture  is  usually 
oblique — ^f rom  before  backward  and  downward 
—and  the  displaoement  is  difficult  to  correct. 
The  body  of  the  jaw  drops  downward  and 
backward,  and  the  ramus  slides  forward.  No 
dental  splint  is  practicable,  because  there  are 
BO  teetb  on  one  side  of  the  fracture  to  Triiich 
a  splint  can  be  attached,  l^erefore  the  re- 
duction is  maintained  by  the  use  of  an  out- 
side pad  and  a  metal  chin  fence  buckle  and 
strap  splint.  Reduction  is  accomplished  by 
pressure  backward  upon  the  ramus  with  the 
thumb  in  the  mouth  and  a  lifting  forward  and 
upward  of  the  body  of  the  jaw.  A  perfect  re- 
duction can  be  produced  by  watching  the  pa- 
tient for  twenty-four  hours,  as  tiiere  will  be 
a  slumping  away,  and  the  fracture  and  frag- 
ments will  be  found  partially  reduced  in  that 
time.  If  pressure  Is  applied  upon  the  bandage 
straps  a  second  time,  the  fragments  will  come 
into  apposition  with  comparative  ease.  Be 
careful  and  repeat  the  adjustment  of  the 
bandages  and  straps,  and  after  a  week  or  ten 
days  the  jaw  will  be  found  to  be  in  good  pcMi- 
tion,  with  perfect  articulation. — ^D.  R.  Aixbn, 
Dental  Bri^. 


DisinfectiOD  of  Tooth-Bmsfaes.— The  dis- 
couraging results  of  dental  and  oral  hygiene 
in  many  cases  are  doubtless  due  to  a  n^leet 

of  the  disinfection  of  the  tooth-brush.  Boil- 
ing being  unpractical,  an  antiseptic  solntioB 
which  involves  no  dangers  for  the  teeth  or  the 
oral  cavity  may  be  applied.  Alcohol  is  most 
recommendable ;  it  may  be  used  with  any 
kind  of  brush  except  a  celluloid  brush  and 
need  not  be  washed  off  before  applying  the 
brush  in  the  mouth.  After  using,  the  brmh 
is  thoroughly  rinsed  and  put  back  into  tbe 
alcohol.  If  the  bristles  of  new  brushes  show 
a  tendency  to  become  hard,  tbe  alcohol  is  di- 
luted with  one-third  of  water  for  some  time, 
which  does  not  seriously  impair  its  disinfect- 
ing powers.  Vessels  especially  constructed  for 
the  disinfection  of  tooth-brushes  will  facili- 
tate for  the  public  this  hygienic  precaution. 
A  glass  or  porcelain  bottle  with  a  hollow, 
dome-shaped  glass  top,  into  which  the  end  of 
the  brush  protrudes,  or  any  wide-necked  bot- 
tle, in  which  the  brush  is  hung  by  a  string, 
may  be  used,  both  contrivances  preserving  the 
strength  of  tbe  alcohol  and  allowing  of  a 
ready  handling  of  tbe  brush. — E.  Habtdito. 
DeutBoKe  ZahnitTztliche  Woehenachrift. 

Manipulation  of  Silicate  Cements. — Be- 
fore mixing  powder  and  liquid,  be  very  sure 
that  every  dnired  instrument  is  in  place,  and 
if  no  matrix  is  used,  have  ready  a  celluloid 
strip  sli^tly  coated  with  cocoa  butter;  place 
tiie  powder  and  the  liquid  on  the  glass  slab, 
draw  a  small  portion  of  the  powder  into  the 
liquid,  spatulate  thoroughly  witii  an  onyx 
spatula— Hmly  light  pressure  is  needed  in 
spatulating — and  add  powder  until  the  mix 
is  of  the  desired  consistence.  TaJta  up  a 
small  portion  on  the  end  of  a  small  in- 
strument (and  notwithstanding  any  directions 
accompanying  the  product,  refrain  from  using 
any  vaselin,  oil,  or  ooeoa  butter  tm  your 
instruments;  it  is  unneeessary,  and  many 
fillings  have  been  ruined  by  such  practice), 
nnear  the  inside  of  the  cavity,  filling  any  ex- 
isting under-cuts.  Then  add  sufficinat  cement 
to  fill  tbe  cavity,  place  the  celluloid  strip  be- 
tween the  teeth,  lap  it  over  the  labial  uid  lin- 
gual surfaces,  draw  tightly,  and  with  a  flat 
burnisher  bumbh  over  the  outside  of  tbe  atrip, 
holding  it  for  a  moment  or  so  with  pressure 
before  removing.  Tbit  is  for  approximal  cav- 
ities in  anterior  teeth;  if  used  in  posterior 
teeth  your  judgment  will  easily  suggest 
means  for  different  cavities — ^ronember  not 
to  handle  or  burnish  with  steel  inatruments, 
or  you  will  have  a  discoloration.  The  dam 
should  be  left  on  for  at  least  thirty  minutes. 

The  ideal  surface  is  that  left  by  the  cel- 
luloid strip,  but  I  find  it  always  necessary 
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to  use  itrips  and  disks  to  remove  the  sur- 
plus over  marghu.  This,  of  oourse,  destroys 
tiw  glaae,  which  can  be  reproduced  by  cut- 
tlefish dUo^  taking  a  piece  of  white  silk  tape, 
■li^tly  coated  with  cocoa  butter.  Cover  this 
with  tht  same  powder  that  was  used  for 
filling,  and  by  drawing  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  teeth  a  good  snrfaoe  is  <A>tained. 
This  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  many  ways 
tried.— J.  F.  Root,  Dmtal  Summarjf. 

Cast  Gold  Inlays  with  Pins  or  Loops.— 

If  it  is  of  advantage  to  have  greater  security 
to  the  inlay,  attachment  pins  or  loops  may 
be  made  to  the  inlay.  This  can  be  done  by 
lemoving  the  matrix  and  embedding  it  in 
some  softened  compound;  then  holes  are 
drilled  through  the  matrix  in  suitable  posi- 
tion, and  pins  are  inserted  in  the  holes  and 
extended  from  the  matrix  as  the  depth  of 
the  cavity  will  allow.  In  this  case  a  core 
of  cement  is  used  at  the  base  of  the  cavity 
over  which  to  construct  the.  matrix,  and 
previoasly  to  the  insertion  of  the  inlay  attach- 
ment it  is  removed  to  allow  of  a  reception 
for  the  attachments.  In  a  case  where  the 
entire  occluding  surface  is  involved,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  crown  can  be  ground  down  to 
healthy  tissue;  on  the  surface  retoitive  holes 
are  drilled  for  the  insertion  of  pins.  An 
inlay  cast  to  this  surface  will  form  a  com- 
plete cap  over  the  occluding  surfaoe. — Thbo- 
DOB  C.  TuaQEB,  Dental  Brief. 

Administration  of  Cocaln. — The  follow- 
ing method  is  in  the  writer's  opinion  the  best 
and  the  safest,  and  likewise  by  far  the  cheap- 
eat.  ( 1 )  If  there  are  many  extractions,  the 
patient  first  uses  a  hot  antiseptic  mouth-wash 
for  five  minutes  or  so.  {2)  A  sterile  syringe 
holding  35  minims  is  filled  with  clean  water. 
Hits  is  ejected  into  a  test  tube  or  gold-cylin- 
der bottle  and  boiled.  (3)  When  it  has  cooled 
somewhat,  i  grain  of  cocain  and  3  minims 
of  adrenalin  chlorid  are  added.  (4)  This 
is  taken  up  again  in  the  syringe  and  in- 
jected, the  site  of  injection  being  first  wiped 
over  with  a  swab  of  strong  antiseptic. 

The  advantages  are:  (1)  A  fresh  and  ab- 
solntely  sterile  solution  for  each  patient.  {2} 
Ihe  total  amount  of  cocain  used  is  absolutely 
under  control.  The  solution  suggested  makes 
a  0.6  per  cent,  solution  of  cocain,  and  thtu 
is  sufficient  for  the  extraction  of  three  teeth 
after  waiting  three  or  four  minutes.  (3) 
The  absence  of  any  irritating  drugs  from  Om 
injection. 

Not  more  than  two  syringefuls  should  be 
used  at  one  sitting.  The  adrenalin  chlorid 
should  be  preserved  in  sealed  glass  ampules, 
the  only  way  in  which  it  will  keep  sterile  and 
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active.  Beta-eucain  may  be  employed  in  a 
similar  way,  but  i  instead  of  i  grain  may 
be  used  at  each  injection,  with  equally  good 
results.  In  cases  where  it  is  known  that 
the  patient  has  an  idiosyncrasy  for  cocain, 
has  a  very  weak  heart,  or  is  highly  neurotic 
and  objects  to  cocain,  excellent  results  may  be 
obtained  by  this  method,  omitting  the  cocain 
altogether  and  using  only  2  minims  of  adrena- 
lin chlorid  and  operating  immediately,  while 
the  tissue  is  well  blanched.— H.  P.  Fiokkbhx, 
New  Zealand  Dental  Jowmal. 

To  StrengtlicD  a  Bridge. — Posterior 
bridges  with  barrel  crowns  for  abutments  are 
subject  to  frequent  breakage,  the  bridge  body 
becoming  detached  from  one  of  the  abutments. 
To  atrengthen  the  crowns,  some  solder  a  band 
of  gold  plate  around  them.  A  much  better 
and  easier  way  is  as  follows :  Cut  some  22-k. 
solder  to  form  a  band  covering  the  whole  sur- 
face facing  of  the  space  for  the  dummies,  and 
about  one-third  the  width  of  the  remaining 
surfaces  of  the  band  of  the  crown.  Prepare 
the  band  of  the  crown  with  borax,  place  the 
band  of  solder  in  position,  and  attach  in  a 
Bunsen  flame.  As  soon  as  the  solder  begins 
to  flow  remove  the  band  from  the  flame,  and 
strengthen  the  cup  with  I8-k.  solder.  The 
whole  procedure  takes  about  two  minutes, 
produces  a  nice  contour  on  the  crown,  requir- 
ing little  flnishing,  and  is  an  excellent  aid 
for  the  final  soldering,  insuring  a  perfect  joint 
between  the  facings  and  abutments,  which 
otherwise  is  often  secured  with  difficulty. — 
M.  A.  GomJKB,  Odontotogiat. 

Oblique  or  Incomplete  Fracture  of  the 
Jaw. — The  splint  to  be  used  in  a  case  of 
fracture  of  this  kind  is  of  swaged  aluminum, 
carrying  the  aluminum  well  over  the  alve- 
olar margin  and  teeth,  perforating  it  by  mak- 
ing a  single  hole  at  each  single  tooth  and  from 
two  to  three  on  double  teeth.  Mix  cement 
with  cotton  and  apply  to  the  splint,  adjust- 
ing the  same,  and  allowing  the  cement  to 
crystallize  thoroughly  before  removing  the  ex- 
cess. 

After-treatment.  From  six  weeks  to  two 
months  are  necessary  to  insure  firm  union 
and  freedom  from  complications.  The  swell- 
ing is  soon  subdued.  The  patient  is  put  on 
spoon  diet  exclusively  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
followed  by  light  food  until  he  is  able  to  mas* 
ticate.  In  the  case  of  weak,  nervous  patients, 
when  shock  from  accident  is  an  element,  pre- 
scribe strychnin  grain,  to  be  given  two 
or  three  times  daily,  as  indicated  by  the 
seriousness  of  the  shock,  and  as  long  as  any 
evidence  of  shock  remains. 

By  all  means  Iccep  your  patient's  nose  and 
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mouth  in  an  aseptic  condition  by  swabbing 
thoroughly  each  day — this  being  done  after 
feeding.  Any  kind  of  mouth-wash  may  be 
used.  Listerine,  two  teaspoonfula  to  one-half 
cup  of  water,  is  good.  To  prevent  the  aaliva 
from  dribbling  and  to  keep  the  parts  aa  dry 
as  possible,  place  gauze  under  the  chedE,  be- 
low the  excretory  ducts. — D.  R.  Aimr,  DmUal 
Brief, 

Perfect  Mai^iul  Adaptation  of  Cast 
Oold  Inlays. — To  make  certain  of  a  perfect 
marginal  adaptation  of  cast  gold  inlays,  a 
gold  foil  matrix  is  burnished  into  the  cav- 
ity; in  difficult  cases  the  bumiehing  may  be 
done  on  an  easily  prepared  Spence  model.  Hie 
matrix  is  filled  with  wax  in  vitu  aa  usual; 
naturally  the  gold  is  not  oiled.  Gtold  and  wax 
are  removed  together  and  treated  as  usual.  In- 
lays made  in  this  way  generally  show  perfect 
marginal  adaptation,  since  bubbles  are  avoided 
or  form  below  the  gold  foil,  where  they  are 
harmless.  By  this  method  faulty  wax  models 
are  also  avoided,  especially  if  the  wax,  formed 
into  a  pointed  cone,  is  not  too  soft  when  being 
pressed  into  the  cavity.  Any  veiy  minute 
defects  in  the  marginal  adaptation  can,  if 
necessary,  be  corrected  with  the  surplus  of 
gold  foil. — Dr.  Khoohb,  DtuUohe  Jfonoto- 
aoltrift  fUr  ZahnheOkmide. 


Piddlng  Vulcanite  Plates.— Pack  the  rob- 
ber so  carefully  that  a  uniform  thiekneaa  is 
obtained;  TaleeniM  rather  a  little  too  mndi 
than  just  rlg^t.  Wash  carefully,  and  witli  a 
fine  spatula  remove  all  the  partlelca  oi  ;|^aater 
that  may  adhere  to  the  plate.  Then  mix  in 
a  wide  glass  equal  parts  of  commercial  nitric 
acid  and  sulfuric  acid,  and  immerse  the  piees 
for  oncHpiarter  of  a  minute.  On  the  snr- 
faoe  of  the  mixture  a  coat  of  foam  at  tlie 
color  of  the  rubber  used  will  appear,  whidi 
after  the  pieoe  is  withdrawn  with  a  wooden 
stick  will  be  seen  to  cover  the  whole  piece. 
After  this  foam  has  been  washed  and  bmslMd 
off  in  plratly  of  water,  the  plate  is  dro^ted 
onoe  more  into  tba  liquid  and  allowed  to 
remain  another  one-qusrtm*  of  a  minute.  If 
after  washing  some  imperfection  is  still 
noticed,  a  third  acid  bath  and  washing  is  ap- 
plied. Tile  plate  is  then  dried  and  submerged 
in  ammonia  and  subjected  to  long  and  thor- 
ough brushing.  This  removes  all  traces  of 
add  and  any  coloring  matter  due  to  the  pick- 
ling. After  freely  washing  with  soap,  the 
piece  is  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  month.  Hie 
great  advantage  over  the  old  tin-foil  method 
is  that  the  reproduction  of  the  oral  tissues 
is  a  much  more  perfect  and  exact  one. — ^H. 
LftOEK-Dtmz,  L«  Laborntoire  «t  Le  Progri* 
Deniain. 


HINTS,  QUERIES,  AND  COMMENTS. 


CJj^AN  IHFBl&SSION  TRATS. 

Fbok  time  to  time  various  methods  are  sng^ 
gested  for  cleaning  impression  trays.  There 
is  really  no  reason  for  th^  becoming  dirty. 
A  plaster  impression  leaves  the  tray  so  clean 
that  after  rubbing  with  a  cloth  and  sterilizing 
it  is  again  ready  for  use. 

Most  trouble  is  caused  by  the  improper  use 
of  modeling  compound.  After  the  model  in  a 
compound  impression  has  been  poured  and 
allowed  to  harden,  trim  off  any  oomponnd 
which  overhangs  the  tra^.  Then  cool  tiior- 
ous^Iy  under  the  faucet,  and  by  inserting  a 
plaster  knife  between  the  heel  of  the  tray 
and  the  impression  material,  the  tray  may 
easily  he  prized  off,  clean  and  free  from  com- 
pound. After  removing  the  tray  put  tiie 
model  with  the  compotmd  in  hot  water,  and 
separate  in  the  usual  way. 


Modeling  compound  will  not  stidc  to  a  pol- 
ished tray  after  both  oomponnd  and  tray  are 

tlioroaghly  chilled. 

a  M.  Touura^  DJI.D. 

Frankfurt  a.  M. 


TO  PBBTENT  INXjAT  WAX  FBOK 
STICKIN-O  TO  INSTRUMBirrS. 

A  GOOD  many  of  onr  most  moldable  wans 
used  for  models  in  casting  inUys  an  mole  or 
leas  sticky,  so  that  the  instnunoits  used  in 
carving  become  gummed  up  and  drag.  B; 
dipping  them  in  vaselin  frequently,  all  troid>I« 
of  this  kind  is  entirely  obviated  in  any  make 
of  wax,  and  the  result  is  a  good,  elean-ent, 
smooth  surface. 

V.  H.  Skxhiob,  D.1XS. 

Chicago,  lU. 
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DB.  B.  OSCAB  DOTIiK. 

Died,  at  Louisrille,  Ey.,  May  4,  1909,  of 
Mitte  emrdlae  dilatation,  B.  Obou  Done, 
DJD&f  in  hia  sizty-foorth  year. 

Tbe  painfully  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Doyle 
oeeurred  on  a  street  car  while  he  waa  return- 
ing from  a  visit  to  his  summer  htnne  in 
Prospect,  a  suburb  of  Louisville, 

Dr.  Doyle  waa  bom  in  the  cily  of  Louis- 
Tille,  oa  October  2,  184S,  and  on  both  sides 
of  bla  family  came  of  flne  old  Bevtdutionaiy 
stock.  His  father.  William  Portleveight 
Doyle,  came  to  Louisville  from  Dc^lestown, 
Pa.  Hifl  paternal  grandmother  vas  Eliza- 
beth  Fostleweight  "DayU  of  Laneaater,  Pa., 
whose  family  had  many  prominent  soldiers 
la  the  Kevolationaiy  war.  Jonathan  Dojd^ 
hia  patamal  grandfather,  was  bom  In  the 
north  of  IrdMid  and  removed  to  Sootland. 
Dr.  Doyle's  mother,  Katiierine  F.  Alsop 
Doyle  waa  bom  in  Culpeper,  Va.,  and  was 
the  granddaughter  of  Gapt.  John  Alsop,  who 
was  the  first  patriot  to  fit  out  a  fleet  to  fight 
the  British.  Her  mother  was  Nani^  Mardis, 
of  a  famous  old  Puritan  family  in  Boston, 

Seeking  a  vocation  along  the  lines  of  nat- 
nial  aptitude.  Dr.  Doyle  duwe  the  profession 
of  dentistry,  and  from  18^  to  1866  was  suo* 
eesatvely  vnder  tiu  tutelage  of  Dr.  Dwyer  and 
Prs.  Green  and  McOlelland  of  Louisville,  sub- 
sequently entering  the  Ohio  College  of  Den- 
tal Surgery,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1873.  He  was  subsequently  for  a  number 
of  years  an  honored  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  that  institution.  For  several 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  board  of 
dental  examiners  and  was  president  of  that 
body.  He  was  a  former  president  of  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Dental  Association,  a  member  of 
the  American  Dental  Association,  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Psi  Omega  Dental  Society, 
and  of  the  Falls  City  Dental  Club. 

In  addition  to  active  membership  in  the 
Gommereial  Club  and  the  Fourth  Avenue 
Ibthodist  Church  of  Louisville,  Dr. 'Doyle 
stood  high  in  local  secret  society  circles,  hold- 
ing membership  in  t^e  Falls  City  Lodge,  No. 


376,  F.  and  A.  M.;  King  Solomon  Chapter, 
No.  6,  Royal  Arch  Masons;  life  member  of  the 
DeMolay  Commandeiy.  No.  12,  Knights  Tem- 
plar; Kosiar  Temple,  Mystic  Shrine,  Scottish 
Society,  and  being  thir^-three  yeara  txeaa- 
urer  of  Home  Lodge,  No.  89, 1.  0.  0.  F.,  whidi 
ia  now  known  as  Boone  hodgfi.  No.  1. 

Dignified  and  unassuming,  Dr.  Doyle  waa  a 
typical  gentleman  of  the  "old  school,"  and 
in  his  death  the  dental  profession  of  Ken- 
tucky and  the  South  at  laige  loses  one  of 
its  most  talented  and  representative  members, 
and  the  community  of  Louisville  one  of  its 
moet  exemplary  and  esteemed  eitisena. 

In  1874  Dr.  Doyle  married  Miss  Bnth 
Whiteside,  of  Cassville,  Huntington  county, 
Pa.,  who  survives  him,  aa  does  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  William  J,  Johnson  of  Uniontown,  Pa., 
three  sons — Dr.  Oscar  W.  Doyle,  a  physician; 
Dr.  Howard  S.  Dc^le,  a  dentist,  and  Chester 
L.  Doyle,  a  mechanical  engineer,  all  of  Louis- 
ville—and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Emma  Jones  of 
Louisville  and  ISn.  Minnie  Henderson  of  Sal- 
tillo.  Pa. 


Ihx  following  reaolutiona  irere  unan- 
imously adc^ifeed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Dental  Association,  at  Crab 
Orchard  Springs,  Kentucky,  May  17,  18,  and 

19,  11)09: 

Whereae,  God,  in  His  mysterious  providence 
has  taken  from  us  our  friend  and  oo-worker, 
Dr.  B.  Oscar  Doyle,  who  was  one  of  our  most 
loved  associates  and  a  life  member  of  this 
society;  therefore  be  it 

RxsoLTED,  That  in  the  passing  away  of  Dr. 
Doyle  the  Kentucky  State  Dental  Association 
has  lost  a  most  faithful  and  valued  member, 
who  contributed  much  to  the  sttcoesa  of  ttis 
association  and  to  the  advancement  and  up- 
lift of  his  profession;  and  be  it  further 

Rbsolvbd,  That  we  enahrine  in  our  hearts 
and  strive  to  emulate  his  noble  faalti  of  char- 
acter, which  bron^t  to  him  the  love  and  re- 
spect of  his  assoeiatea  In  auch  large  measure; 
and  be  it 

RE80LVED.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  inscribed  upon  our  minutes,  on  a  page  set 
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aside  for  that  purpose  alone,  as  a  memorial 
to  Dr.  Doyle ;  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  engrossed  and  sent  to  his  bereaved  family, 
and  that  we  express  our  sincere  sympathy 
in  thU  the  hour  of  their  sorrow. 

H.  B.  TiLESTON,  ChatroMM, 

Max  M.  Eblz, 

J.  F.  Bebb. 


DR.  8.  liEE  RTMER. 

Dm>,  in  his  aeventy-sixth  year,  at  his  home 
in  Croydoni  Ei^Iand^  March  7,  1009,  Sakuel 
Ice  Rtuxs,  J.P.,  L.D.8.£ng. 

With  the  passing  of  Dr.  Rymer  the  dental 
prof ession '  of  England  haa  lost  a  most  dis- 
tinguished personality  whioh  shed  the  lucter 
of  disinterested  leadership  in  the  darkest  ages 
of  dental  science. 

Dr.  Rymer  was  bom  at  Plymouth  in  1832. 
His  early  life  was  passed  at  St.  Serran,  Brit- 
tany, where  his  father  was  established  for 
several  years  as  a  physician.  About  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  was  receiving  education  at 
Cheltenham,  England,  and  later  became  the 
pupil  of  Mr.  W.  Perkins,  and  availed  himself 
of  a  good'  opportunity  of  learning  dental  me- 
chanics. He  obtained  his  surgical  instruction 
at  the  Western  General  Infirmary,  where  the 
dental  practice  was  extensive.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  Dr.  Rymer  commenced  practice  at 
Croydon,  and  became  dental  surgeon  to  the 
Croyd<ni  Hospital. 

The  life  and  the  activities  of  Dr.  Rymer  are 
closely  interwoven  with  tiie  history  of  the 
organization  of  the  dental  profession  in  Eng- 
land, he  having  taken  a  most  prominent  part 
in  the  founding  of  the  College  of  Dentists. 
He  was  keenly  interested  in  all  dental  reform 
movements,  signalizing  his  progressive  spirit 
by  submission  to  examination  for  the  dental 
license  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgems  and 
his  eager  participati<m  in  all  subsequent 
movements  for  dental  reform.  Being  an  orig- 
inal member  of  the  British  Dental  Associa- 
tion, he  filled  with  dignity  the  position  of 
president  at  the  1889  meeting  at  Brighton, 
and  was  made  vice-president,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Benevolent  Fund  of  that  society.  In  1882 
he  filled  the  honorable  position  of  president 
of  the  Odontological  Society,  and  for  many 
years  was  treasurer  of  the  National  Dental 
Hospital,  where  his  name  is  perpetuated  by  a 
gold  medal  awarded  annually  to  the  most 
efficient  student. 


Dr.  Rymer  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
public,  municipal,  philanthropic,  and  religious 
affairs  of  Croydon.  He  was  a  member  of  its 
hoard  of  health  from  1B70  until  1883,  wheag 
upon  the  incorporaticn  of  the  boronj^  ht  he- 
came  an  alderman,  retaining  that  office  nntil 
his  death,  and  serving  in  1893-94  as  mayor; 
he  was  also  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Croydon  General 
Hospital  and  of  the  Croydon  Literazy  and 
Scientific  Institution,  and  since  1802  had  ben 
chairman  of  the  gorcmors  of  the  Whitgift 
Foundation. 

In  1856  he  married  EUzabeth  Gresham,  a 
direct  descendant  of  l^r  Thomas  Gresham. 

The  funeral  took  place  in  Queen's  Road 
Cemetery,  amid  general  tokens  of  regret  and 
respect.  Amongst  the  floral  emblems  sent 
were  some  from  the  Odontological  Section  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  iMediclne,  the  Southern 
Counties  Branch  of  the  British  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  National  Dental  HospitaL 


MEMORIAM*)  BEMOIiUTIONS. 


Dr.  Wm.  P.  L«pp«mtkelm. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
the  Arizona  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Loppentheim: 

Whemu,  The  Arizona  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers learns  with  deepest  sorrow  and  re- 
gret of  the  death  of  tme  of'  its  most  active 
members.  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Loppentheim;  and 

Whemu,  Dr.  Loppentheim's  admirable  per- 
sonal qualitiai,  hl^  professional  attainments, 
and  exalted  Ideals  eommanded  the  profonnd- 
est  respect  of  all;  therefore^  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Wm.  P. 
Loppentheim  the  public,  the  dental  profes- 
sion, and  the  dental  board  have  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss.  Althou^  for  years  in  fail- 
ing health,  he  labored  on  to  the  last  with 
untiring  energy  and  undaunted  zeal,  consci- 
entiously serving  his  patients  and  his  pro- 
fession, and  setting  an  eoumple  that  others 
may  well  emulate. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  board 
extend  to  thfj  bereaved  family  in  its  affliction 
their  sincere  sympathy. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  Iw  sent 
to  the  widow  of  our  departed  mmber  and  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  board,  and 
that  copies  be  forwarded  to  the  dental  Jour- 
nals for  publication. 

J.  Harvet  iSee'y. 
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ATXiAKTA  liWTAL  COIXSG1E. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Atlanta  Dental  Collie  were  held 
in  the  Gjand  Opera  Honse,  Atlanta,  Qa.,  April -30,  1909. 

The  valedictory  address  was  delivered  by  B.  R.  Douglas. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Judge  Wm.  S.  Ham- 
mond on  the  following  graduates: 


Andrew  David  Abenwthy 
Hugh  Avary 
Hmrold  Avaiy 
Ulysses  B.  Buricett 
Joseph  Lftwton  Campbdl 
George  Virdamon  Cannon 
Columbus  H.  Christian 
Ernest  E.  Covington 
Henry  Pelham  Cony 
John  Jarvii  Dale 
Sterling  Lafayette  Davis 
Oarl  EUis  Daws 
Romanns  Boseoe  Douglas 
John  ^niy  Foster 
Thenm  J.  Ford 
Esta  S.  Fun- 
Edwin  B.  Garrison 
John  Wesley  GoUon 
Horace  Putnam  Gurr 
Harvey  Jackson  Hampton 
Ernest  0.  Ham 
Bnford  Davis  Hancock 
Joseph  JjBt  Harrison 
Wflham  Benjamin  Henderson 


K.  McGowen  Hodges 
John  Styers  Hoffman 
Maxwell  Ellis  Ht^Itean 
Chrlie  Preston  Holtsendorff 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hunter 
Charles  Kerrison 
Edwin  H.  Kerrison 
Worth  (Marvin  Laurence 
William  Hartridge  Lee 
William  Homer  Lc^gett 
Robert  Lee  Logan 
Darius  MoNces 
Frank  C.  McDaniel 
Moses  T.  McCall 
Robert  Claude  MeCabe 
Oomelins  Makme 
^nnit  Utah  Hashbnm 
Edison  I.  Mason 
Howell  Thomas  Mathews 
Chester  Montf^mery  Mears 
Edgar  Lee  Mitchell 
Charles  Guy  Mixson 
James  Gordon  Misell 
Gren  Austin  Oliver 


Webster  CQuin 
William  Moore  Patrick 
John  Burekmrer  Patrick 
Carl  Picket 
John  Joseph  Powell 
William  Angus  Ray 
James  Reeves  Richardson 
Kealie  Edward  Ross 
Frederick  Stuart  Roux 
Daniel  Coleman  Sanders 
Hannibal  Napoleon  Simpson 
CSinton  W.  Stephens 
George  Herbert  Stevenson 
Wadiworth  Owen  Strickland 
Hu^  Washington  Taylor 
Barnard  Athefston  Thomas 
Henry  Melton  Thompson 
Evan  Lafayette  Townsend 
Louis  Alonzo  Turner 
Coy  R.  Watford 
Julius  Stephens  Wells 
Alonzo  Little  Whitehead 
Marion  Sanders  Whitehead 
Claud  H.  Woodbury 


WA8HIH"GTOI^  UNITBRSITY  I>ENTAL  8CHOOX. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  Washington  University  Dental  School 
were  held  in  Memorial  Hall,  Friday,  May  21,  1909. 
An  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Samuel  Sale. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  confCTred  by  Chancellor  David 
Franklin  Houston,  on  the  following  graduates: 


Carlton  Leona  Agee   Arkansas 

Alexander  George  Bolm   Missouri 

Carl  Ciuiningham   Illinois 

Hal  8pe«d  Ixmiel   ■  Missouri 

Newton  Marion  Eldridge  Illinois 

Albert  Ernst  Fick   Missouri 

Bernhardt  Washington  Follenius  . .  Missouri 

William  Alexander  GrifBs   Texas 

Prank  Erwin  Henselmeier  Missouri 

Harry  Frederick  Henselmeier  Missouri 

Arlando  Orville  HoUingsworth  ....  TexAs 
Louis  William  Holtman  Missouri 


■Shakespeare  Longfellow  Humphry  .  Arkansas 

Nathan  Leivy  Illinois 

John  Everett  Ligon   Missoiiri 

Edward  Martin  Lottes  Missouri 

Shiro  Miyake   Japan 

Phares  Annon  Roberts  Texas 

Urling  Cay  Ruckstuhl   Missouri 

Frank  George  Smith   Missouri 

Guy  R.  Stowell   Missouri 

William  Francis  Varin   Alabama 

Walter  Virpil  Vaughn   Illinois 

William  Von  Hasselbeig  Sweden 
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GEOBGETOWN  ITNIVIBSITT,  J>WTAL  DEFABTMElTr. 

The  sixtieth  annual  commencement  exeKaasa  of  fhe  Oeomtown  XTniTersitj, 
Dental  Department,  were  held  in  Oaston  Hall,  Georgetown  Collcsg^  Washington, 
D.  C,  June  11,  1909. 

An  addrw  to  the  graduates  was  delivered  by  Pioi.  D.  Percr  Hickling,  H.D. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Snrgexy  was  conferred  by  Ber.  Joseph  TTiwimwl^ 
on  the  following  graduate: 

Thomas  JowjA  Mayodc   PauuylTattla 


CINCIXXATI  COXiliEGB  OF  DENTAL  SUBGEKY. 

The  oommeocement  exercises  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Den- 
tal Department  d  Ohio  TTniTersitr,  were  held  on  Tuesday,  Hay  11,  1909,  at  8 
o'dock  P.M.  in  the  rooms  of  the  Baaing  Men's  Club  in  the  Chaznber  of  Conumaioe 
Building. 

Bemarka  were  made  by  G.  S.  Junkerman,  A.M.,  M.D.,  D.D.3.,  dean,  and  by  Dr. 
Alston  Ellis,  president  of  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  Ohio. 

The  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conierred  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Willdn- 
son,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  upon  the  following  graduates : 

A  Beufle  Q.  R.  Deans  H.  B.  Hoffnum  H.  D.  Moxris 

F.  M.  Boirles  J.  H.  Oualnl  J.  E.  lot  R.  !■■  Tbompsoa 


UNITEBSITY  OE  CAUEOBKIA,  DENTAI^  DEFABTMEXT. 

The  annual  commencement  exerdses  of  the  TJniTersitr  of  California,  Dental 
Department,  were  held  in  the  Greek  Theater,  Berkeley,  Oal.,  May  12,  1909. 

The  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Suigexy  was  confened  president  of  fiie 

TTniversity  on  the  following  graduate : 


Loren  Amlck  Barley  California 

Hark  Grorer  Bailey  Oalifoniia 

David  High  Buraon   Oalifoniia 

Floyd  Judson  Collar  CUifomia 

Stanler  Loftus  Dod   Australia 

Donald  William  Foibei  Oalifomia 

Joseph  Bosando  Galan  California 

Malcolm  Qoddard   C^ifomia 


William  Corran  Hart   California 

James  Cleveland  McHanus  Oalifoniia 

Bernard  Balph  Peters    Oalifomia 

Francis  Vamitine  Randol  Oalifomia 

Edward  Jamss  Robinson  Ohlif  onia 

Henry  Elkan  Rudee   Oslifosnia 

Arthur  Isuurk  nunapson  CUif omia 


HEDICAI.  COIiliEGB  OF  VIBGINIA,  DENTAL  I>EPABTMBKT. 

The  annual  commencement  eiercises  of  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Dental 
Department,  were  held  May  19,  1909,  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Bi<mmond,  Ta. 

An  oration  was  delivered  by  Dr.  George  H.  Denny,  president  of  Washington  and 
Lee  nniversity. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  graduates: 

John  Hubert  Cocks  Ralph  Anderson  Dodd  Charles  Brown  Peara<Mi 

Jesse  Franklin  Coltrane  James  Baugh  Mallory  Charles  Davis  Townes 

Luther  Lawrence  Copenhaver  Thomas  Ewell  Payne  Fnuk  Paul  Turner 
Cyrus  Ochiltree  Crank 
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UNIVEB8ITT,  DXINTAX.  UEFABTHXNT. 

Thb  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Dental  Department  of  Barnea  TJni- 
Tersity  were  held  in  St.  Louis^  Mo.,  May  14,  1909. 

The  address  to  the  graduates  was  delirered  by  W.  F.  Andrews,  D.D. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Suigeiy  was  conferred  on  the  following  graduates : 

Wash  B.  Johiuoii   MiMOuri    I  John  A.  Taylor  Illinois 

Geoxge  On  Newton   New  York  |  Wilbur  Austin  Walling  MiasGuri 


COI.I.EGE:  or  FUYSICIANS  AK1>  SURGEONS. 

Thb  thirteentii  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  were  held  May  19,  1909,  at  the  Golden  Gate  Commandeiy. 
The  oration  was  deUvered  by  Hon.  S.  D.  Woods. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Suigery  was  conferred  on  the  following  graduates : 

Junes  William  Dollin  Carl  Hear]  Kilbnni  Mwddin  Elliott  Rives 

8^  Beimrd  Fontaino  Will  Arthnr  Low  Bernhardt  Rosen 


UTEW  ORIiBAKS  CX>I<IiBGE  OF  DEKTISTRT. 

Thb  annual  commencement  exercises  of  New  Orleans  College  of  Dentistiy  were 
held  May  18,  1909.  in  the  Tulane  Theater,  Kew  Orleans,  La. 

The  annual  oration  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Morton  A.  Aldrich,  Ph.D. 

TbB  d^pree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgezr  was  conferred  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Craighead, 
president  of  Tulane  TTniversity,  on  the  following  graduates : 


Ndaiid  A.  Bonrgeois 
ICarkO.  Chr^ 
James  F.  Carter 
Rene  L.  Estopinal 
James  J.  Farrier 


BtrtnejO.  Fridc 
John  T.  Gibbons 
Wells  Healey 
Denis  C.  Herbert 
Demies  E.  Magee 


Woodson  W.  Hontfort 
William  X.  Uosel^ 
Clinton  D.  Follard 
I^vnrgUB  P.  Portia 


Arttinr  G.  Boot 
Bnas7  A.  Soleaa 
Louis  J.  Stunqif 
G.  Norbert  Wdss 


INDIANA  DENTAIi  COIiliEGE. 

Thb  thirtieth  annual  commencement  exercises  of  Indiana  Dental  Coll^  were 
held  at  Caleb  Hilla  Hall,  Indianapolis,  at  8  p.m.,  Tuesday,  M&y  25,  1909. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  coDferred  on  the  following  graduates : 


J.  F.  AOT>Iewhite 
Harlcy  Bish 

E.  H.  Blake 

F.  B.  Bridges 
J.  L.  Brown 
Inloiir  Burton 
BL  Q.  Cain 

J.  B.  Camahan 
H.  W.  CKwkj 

Coogle 
Walter  Cowan 
C.  W.  Doyel 
J.K.  Duff 


W.  E.  Garritson 
8.  J.  GroBsnickle 
J  H.  Hardwicke 
Victor  Hilgeman 
F.  E.  Hill 
O.  B.  Hite 
R.  H.  Hopkins 
R.  M.  Hubbard 
Boufflaa  Hunter 
E.  M.  Hurst 
O.  T.  Johns 
A.  R,  Killian 


J.  H.  Kraning 
J.  Kreutzer 
R.  N.  Luse 
W.  L.  McHurray 
Carl  Ibgnssen 
Edw.  Martin 
Hany  Mayer 

C.  A.  Afeeks 

D.  W.  Montgomery 
C.  E.  Morgan 

E.  C.  Oberdurf 
R.  H.  Richardson 


E.  F.  Riddell 
P.  J.  Ritdiie 

G.  W.  Rodger 
Pearl  Russell 

F.  W.  Seidel 
Geo.  J.  Smith 

H.  Ste^iens 
H.  C.  Tolliver 

G.  E.  Weir 
W.  J,  Wilson 
W.  W.  Woodrum 
E.  E.  Tonng 
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NOBTH  PACIFIC  DKNTAIi  COUj^GE. 

The  imnual  oommencdment  exercises  of  the  North  Pacific  Dental  CoU^  v 

held  in  Portland,  Ore.,  Friday,  May  21,  1909. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  James  R.  Cardwell  and  Dr.  James  F.  BelL 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine  was  conferred  by  Dr.  Bobert  C.  Y 

on  the  following  gradnates: 

William  Cox  Allen  William  Kraasig 

Charles  Raymond  Bennett       Roy  Niles  Leezer 
Robert  Burdetto  Brandon        Albert  Gay  McKeown 

Howard  Morgan  McKinley 
Charles  Hibbert  McLeod 
Charles  MuBgrave  MacKaughton 
Clifton  Everett  Moore 
John  Edmund  Moulton 
V^ederiek  Arthur  Multhauf 
Oscar  Edwin  Nelson 


Clarence  Albert  Eldriedge 
Jasper  Ward  Finley 
Guy  Nimrod  Ford 
Fhilo  Ferrier  Oreen 
Henry  James  Henderson 
Rosa  Harvey  Hoskins 
James  Harvey  Johnson 
Robert  Sidnev  Kademan 


Leon  D.  Noble 
Hubert  Frank  Parscos 
Heniy  Bemhard  Pedenca 
doan  Norris  Peridna 
John  Chandos  Reasno- 
Mark  Rosier 
Folkert  Nicholas  Sieko^ 
Frank  Upton  Sfwuldi^ 
Maude  MuIIer  T^vwr 
George  Presmtt  Wright 


ST.  IiOt:iS  DENTAIi  COLLEGE. 

The  eighteenth  annual  commeijcement  exercises  of  St.  Louis  Dental  College  were 
held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Saturday,  May  22,  1909. 

The  commencement  address  was  delivered  by  John  B.  Deaver,  M.D.,  of  Fhiltdd- 
phia. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  vaa  conferred  on  the  following  grad* 
nates: 

Henry  A.  Jacobi   Missonii 

Francis  P.  Mahon   Missouri 

Byron  R.  Mascoi   Missoori 

Walter  E.  Pearl   Miasoari 

Emmett  M.  Pitts  Miasoari 

Jesse  R.  Robineon   IlltDois 

Ernest  W.  Schriever   Minscmri 

Walter  H.  Stallcup  Texas 

Edmund  C.  Tessman  Minnesola 


RoBcoe  C.  Bell   Illinois 

Michael  Byrne   New  York 

Thomas  P.  Clarke   Iowa 

J.  R.  Gonklin   Kansas 

C.  A.  R.  Dames  iMissouri 

Leopold  De  la  Vesa  Mexico 

Patrick  J.  Donnelly   Kansas 

Harold  J.  Dresser   Illinois 

Ralph  T.  Gerak  Missouri 


BALTIMORE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  DENTAL  DEPABTMEXT. 

Thb  twenty-eighth  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Dental  Department  of 
Baltimore  Medical  College  were  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Baltimore,  Md.. 

May  25,  3909.  ' 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Prof.  S.  K.  Mff- 
rick,  M.D.,  on  the  following  graduates: 

Charles  Jacob  Hien  Rhode  Islaitd 

Burton  Charles  Leslie  New  Tork 

Lawrence  Patrick  McGJovem  . .  MassachusftU 

F.  X.  Ulderic  Masse   Massacfanxtts 

Richard  Grover  Miller   Virginia 

William  Henry  V.  Miller  New  Yort 

Harry  William  Mitten  Maiyland 

Russel  Burton  Randolph  West  Virgiiu> 

John  W.  Robinson   Virginia 

Oortielfus  Joseph  Ryan  Connecticut 

Oeorpe  Henry  Samuel  New  York 

Charles  Edwin  Sherwood  MaasachosetU 

Joseph  Pamell  Stanley  Ifassachuwtti 

Francis  Thomas  Stenson   Vermont 

Harry  Elmin  l^ler  New  York 


John  Elmo  Auer  Maryland 

Norman  H.  Baker  New  York 

Claudius  Gordon  Baker  ...South  Carolina 

Max  W.  Belzer   Connecticut 

Fred.  Earle  Burden  New  Brunswick 

Jesse  J.  H.  Gather  West  Virginia 

Chriatodulo  Constantine  ..Ecuador,  So.  Am 
Raymond  Joseph  Couture  .  Connecticut 

Israel  Danker   Ikfaryland 

P.  Alexander  de  Mareonay.Oilifomia 
Walter  Henry  Desforges  . .  Rhode  Island 

Edward  Francis  Gill  Rhode  Island 

Carroll  Hartley  Grune  .  .  .  .Virginia 
William  Francis  Hayes  .,  .Massachusetts 
Francis  A.  Heffeman  Rhode  Island 
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UKCOIiK  DENTAii  COI^IiBGE. 

Ths  annual  commencement  ezerciBes  of  Lincoln  Dental  College  were  held  May 
,  1909. 

rbe  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  f oUowing  graduates : 

|>er  Freeman  Cole  William  Ray  Gibson  Balph  Waldo  Ludwick 

idstone  Derby  Ferdinand  Grieas  Elza>  Walter  Farmentier 

irles  Jesse  Elter  Burl  Gast  Hancock  Frederic  William  Webster 


COIiORADO  COIiliBGE  OF  DENTAL  8URGEBT. 

Thb  annual  commencement  ezercises  of  the  Colorado  College  of  Dental  Surgery 
tie  held  in  the  Trinity  Kethodist  Episcopal  Church,  Denver,  Colo.,  Thursday, 
ay  27,  1909. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  graduates : 

m.  C.  Bailey  Lucian  Grace  J.  C.  Martincourt  A.  G.  Oudkirk 

m.  R.  Brown  J.  M.  Hardin  John  W.  Meehan  H.  E.  Sater 

fde  H.  Coover  R.  C.  Hughes  H.  C.  Meyers  B.  G.  Saville 

thur  G.  Cox  Jessie  Hunt«r  J,  J.  Morgan  W.  J.  Scoggin 

H.  Crary  R.  £.  McEenzie  A.  J.  Murray  Fred  L.  Scott 

.  A.  Gates  A.  W.  Martin 


UNITERSITY  OF  MARTLAND,  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Thb  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  TTniyersity  of  Maiyland,  Dental  De- 
ttrtment,  were  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  31,  1909. 

An  address  was  deliTcred  by  John  Allan  Wyeth,  M.D.,  LL.D.  ' 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  grad- 
ates: 


ithn  Frederick  Anderscoi  . . . 

Award  H.  Baelunan  

ifhnr  Bereston   

ester  O.  Bryner  

oy  A.  Buhrtnan  

Pilliam  D.  Y.  Cahill  

Cristobal  Julian  Caraballo  . . . 

ieaford  J.  Carter  

7.  Arthur  Charron   

nliOB  M.  Cornell   

OKph  A.  Daudelln  

-  VeiBon  Davis   

kTthur  Henry  Dobbin  

Lnbrey  Donkin  Durling  

benjamin  B.  Edmunds  

Randolph  Gambill   

U>Taliam  Ganzburg  

lean  Scott  Gardner   

Milium  Wallace  Grant  

tithnr  Horace  Gravel   

SurloB  Francis  Hayes  

lohn  M.  Herr  

Biny  WilBnr  Hicks  

Bniest  Hudson  Ho|^inB   

(3»rie«  Bay  Hull   

Cbrles  LaFayette  Hutchison 

Albert  Jefferson   

H.  Encece  Johnson  

Mn  Robert  Jordan   

Albert  J.  Kosminsky   

■Ucxuider  P.  Larimer   


North  Carolina 

Maryland 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Vir^nia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

Massadiiuetts 

North  Carolina 

New  York 

Nova  Scotia 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Massachusetts 

West  Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts 

Pennqrlvania 

Hawachiisetta 

North  Carolina 

New  York 

Virj^ria 

Geoi^a 

North  Carolina 

Georgia 

Texas 

Pennsylvania 


Elmo  N.  Lawrence  North  Carolina 

Samuel  M.  Long  . , . . ,  Georgia 

George  M.  Lowman  West  Virginia 

Nathan  P.  Maddux  Virginia 

John  ^Iveeter  Mandigo  New  York 

Thomas  McDonald   New  York 

Mason  Walton  Mangold  New  Jersey 

Stanley  A.  Mendez   Jamaica 

Joseph  F.  Metz   Maryland 

Max  Meyerson   New  York 

Georgiana  Palmer  Ifonks  . .  Pennsylvania 

Oscar  L.  Moore   North  Carolina 

Ellis  Nordin   Maryland 

John  Joseph  O'Neill   Pennsylvania 

John  McColIugh  Pagan  South  Carolina 

Thomas  Meritt  Pendexter  . . .  Massachusetts 

E.  Fitzroy  Phillips   Jamaica 

Cbarles  Jasper  Price   Maryland 

Colbert  L.  Robbins  North  Qirolina 

Farris  Sinham  Sawaya  Syria 

Maximillian  Theo.  Sendtner  .  New  York 

Edward  J.  Shortell  Nen  Jers^ 

C.  Alfred  8h reeve   Maryland 

Paul  Steiner  Maryland 

William  E.  Van  Brunt  Florida 

Fred.  Van  Zandt   New  York 

David  Albertus  Weinberg  . . .  South  Carolina 

George  P.  Whitfield   North  Carolina 

John  H.  Williams   Maryland 

Elzie  J.  Yelvington  Florida 
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WISCONSIN  coiiXjEgig  of  fhtsicians  akd  sttbobokb, 

DBNTAIi  DEPABTMENT. 

The  sixteenth  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Wisconsiii  CoU^e  iA 

Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Dental  Department  were  held  in  Plymontik  Churd, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Thaieday,  May  27,  1909^ 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Wilbur  C.  Carrier. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  cooferred  by  Prof.  A.  Hamilton 
lierings  on  the  following  graduates: 

Gilbert  Andenon  Frank  B.  Emaperger  Oarl  A.  Laenxmum 

Archie  W.  Downey  Bimey  Bobert  Getts  Edwin  B.  Weiw 

Ward  L.  Dunkirk  Benjamin  Kailen  Ewald  Charles  Wotid 


TTNIVBRSITT  OF  BXJPFAIX),  DEPABTMENT  OP  DBNTI8TBY. 

The  seventeenth  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  tTniversity  of  Buffalo, 
Department  of  Dentistzy,  were  held  in  the  Teck  Theater,  Buffalo.  T..  Tixf 
28,  1909. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Adelbert  Moot. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Suigery  was  conferred  on  the  following  grad- 
uates: 

Arthur  Walter  Arnold  James  Clereland  Gov  Maximua  Lawrenee  Munnll 

Arthur  George  Baitz  Henry  Yosseler  Heiu  Paul  Arehie  MeAlpin 

Leon  Usher  Bidwell  Clarence  Alvemon  HiU  Cheleea  L.  Storms 

Harley  Watson  Black  Charles  Francis  Hogan  Russell  Wilford  Tendi 

Leo  Dempsey  Callahan  Michael  Eu^n  Job  jUiltim  Ward 

S.  Judd  Earley  Edward  hamt  Irving  Thomas  Wbalcn 

Eugene  Augustine  Galvin 


PHILADEIiPHIA  DENTAL  COIiLEGE  (TBMPIiE  TJNIVEBSITT). 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  Philadelphia  Dental  OoU^  (Temple 
University)  were  held  Saturday,  June  5,  1909,  in  the  Academy  of  Musii^  Fhuap 
delphia.  Pa. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Bobert  Stuart  MacArthur,  D.D. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Kuseell  H.  GonweU, 
IjL.D.,  on  the  following  graduates: 


Eugene  Ailing   C<mnectleut 

John  F.  Anion   New  Jersey 

Ernst  Baumann   Switzerland 

Joseph  Banman   New  Jersey 

Charles  F.  Bowers  Pennsylvania 

C.  S.  Brouillet  Massachusetts 

Forrest  U.  Brown  New  York 

J.  D.  Buckley   Massachusetts 

W.  S.  Carrick   New  Jersey 

E.  A.  Chagnon  Vermont 

F.  P.  Clarke   New  york 

J.  L.  Oonnell   Maasachnsetts 

E.  J.  Cbnnihan   Massachusetts 

R.  H.  Cormack  Scotland 

Bernard  DuBois   New  York 

W.  J.  Ej^leton    Connecticut 

R.  Eisenhath   Pennsylvania 

B.  S.  Elliott   Maine 

J.  H.  Fagan  Connecticut 

Walther  Fehlman   Switzerland 

C.  A.  Fiedler   FennsylTOnia 

J.  E.  Oilda  Pennsylvania 

W.  E.  Oreen  Connecticut 

Max  Hammerll   Switzerland 


dutam  L.  Etonderaon  Novn  Seotia 

T.  0.  JoMph   Pennsylnnla 

Gilbert  KilduiT  Connecticut 

M.  A  Erasny   PennsylTaiUa 

M.  H.  Larrabee   New  York 

R.  H.  LaRue  New  Jersey 

Owen  F.  MeCabe  Connecticut 

A.  J.  MeCambridge  Pennsylvania 

Hans  Hatter   Switserland 

Michael  Mitchell   New  York 

E.  W.  Mony   Connect! cnt 

D.  W.  Nntt  New  York 

J.  W.  (yOomdl  Pemuylwiia 

M.  A.  0*Hara  Oonneeticnt 

H.  F.  Oviatt  Vermont 

Stanley  Palmataer  New  Jersey 

M.  H.'Peck  Oonneetlent 

J.  J.  Roche  Connecticut 

A.  W.  Samson   Pennsylvania 

J.  Silliker   NewBrunwl^ 

S.  D.  Springer  Maine 

Alson  L.  Bttme   Pemivrlvanla 

D.  C.  Tnrkington   Oonneetieat 

J.  Wfaelan   ^  New  York 
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Tkb  fif  ty'third  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Dental  Snrgexr  veie  held  Tuesday,  June  1,  1909,  in  the  Broad  Street  Theater, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

An  address  to  the  gradnatee  was  delivered  by  Prol  J.  Bird  Hoyer,  B.S.,  Fh.D., 
DJ).S. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Snrgexy  was  conferred  by  I.  Minis  Hays,  M.D., 
on  the  following  graduates: 

PeniuylTaiiia 

Pennsjlvania 
New  Yoric 
Pemuylnnia 
Ohio 

PemuylTania 
Germany 
Jamaica,  B.  W.  I. 
New  York 
PennsylTania 
New  York 
PennsjlTania 
New  York 
KuHia 
OoBta  Rica 
Canada 
PennrylTania 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
PennsylTania 
Pennsylvania 
PennsylTania 
Oreece 
New  Jersey 
New  Jersey 
New  Jersey 
FemisylTania 


William  Mu  Addelrton  ....  New  York 

Samnel  Auerbach   PemuylTa&ia 

Allen  l^tencer  Bennett  Massachusetts 

Charles  Leslie  Blind  PennsylTania 

Adam  L.  Ix  Bnddinger  J*emisylTania 

Arthur  Sorin  Cone   New  Jersey 

Bodolph  Cohn   PennsylTania 

Hen^  H.  Oopper  South  Carolina 

WUliun  Henerfe  Ctuisa  ....Australia 
Jamea  Edward  OowUahaw  . .  Connaetient 

Bmard  B.  DaTidsm   PennsylTania 

Heyer  Harris  DaTis   New  York 

James  Warren  Deale   New  York 

Adolph  GnstaT  Dittmar   New  Jersey 

Anthony  Jerome  Don^erty.. Pennsylvania 

Samuel  W.  Ettelson   New  Jersey 

Osear  Erdreich   New  York 

llbiTiB  M.  nnts   PennsylTania 

Louis  Orost   New  Jersfgr 

Harry  Happel   PennsyWania 

OutoD  Jong   Switzerland 

William  Pa^  ^aft  PennrrlTania 

Emest  Knapp  Lee   New  York 

Joseph  J.  Lemer   New  York 

Frederiek  IL  Lichtenwalner  . .  Pennsylvania 

John  Rah»h  Loiw   Pennsylvania 

Francis  nitriek  JoeOinnis  . . .  Pennsylvania 


Timotlu'  Vinc«nt  MeOeehaa . 

John  Helnieoff   

Samnel  R.  Mishkin  

James  Walter  Miller  

William  Thomas  Morgan  . 

Albert  Moees  

l^u  Hoskowitz   

Jamea  Norman  Munro  

Samuel  Nussblatt   

Balph  Eugene  Palmer  . . . . 

Max  Paseher  

Frederiek  Preston  Fierce  . 

Isidore  Pekelman   

Hirsh  Bosinoff  

Qnesada  Joquin  Saborio  . . . 

Arthur  Pellew  Salter  

Joseph  S.  Saunders   

Warren  George  Sherwood  . 

Isador  S.  Sirli  

Arthur  DaTid  Smith  

Emest  Layton  Smith  

Earle  Albert  Urwiler  

Evageline  J.  Vatfar   

William  Taylor  Walling  .. 

Marcus  Weintroh   

Israel  W.  Weinberg   

Charles  Weinberg   


IfEDICO-CHIBimGICAIi  COZjUBGIS,  DEKTAI.  DEPARTMENT. 

Tax  annual  commencement  ezerdsea  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Dental 
Denrtment,  were  held  Saturday,  June  6,  1909. 
The  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Ghauncey  Depew, 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  graduates : 

Boss  James  Kelly   PennsylTania 

William  H.  McOrowty  ....  Pennsylvania 

Fabio  Paniagua   Guatemala*  C.  A 

Harry  Glenn  Pollard  New  York 

Baymon  C.  Penton   Cuba 

Sebast.  B. BomaBosa  y  Perea.Cuba 

Joee  Borelo  y  Aiguello  Modoo 

Albert  SalMd  Germaiqr 

Philip  Arthur  Sandt  Pennsylvania 

Delmar  H.  Stocker   Pennsylvania 

Donald  Archibald  Thomas  .Pennsylvania 

Bon!  O.  Tumin  Boumania 

Abel  Uribe  y  Jaramillo  Colombia,  8.  A. 

Oscar  J.  Vila  Cuba 

J.  B.  S.  Wick  PonnsvlTania 

Adolph  H.  Wise  New  York 


Andrea  Garcino  Aguilar. . . ,  Cuba 

Veepaeiano  B.  Agmlar  Nicaragua,  C.  A. 

Domingo  AlTares  v  Bivas . . .  Cuba 

Pedro  Telmo  Barba  Peru,  8.  A 

Raymond  Clyde  Becker  ....  PumsylTania 

T.  Aubrey  Conley   PennsylTania 

B.  WUber  Crei^ton  New  Jersey 

WOUam  Fsffer   Massaehnsetta 

Adolph  C.  V.  C  Qandnn. . .  Paris,  France 

Alezuider  Qtom   Austria 

EoflBiie  Gottlieb  New  York 

BoCert  MeCreedy  Haury  Pennsylvania 

Lewis  Clausen  Henderson  . .  PennsylTania 

John  Charles  Higgins  Pennsylvania 

J<An  Anthoi^  Hcwan  Penn^lvania 

H«uj  Ollfton  Xenogg  Massaehnaetta 
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ITNIVBRSITT  OP  PBNHSTIiVANIA,  DENTAI*  D1GFABTBCKKT. 

The  one  hundred  and  fifty-third  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Univer- 
aity  of  Pennsylvania  were  held  at  the  American  Academy  of  Music,  Fhiladdphia, 
Pa.,  June  16,  1909. 

An  addiess  was  delivered  by  Joaiah  H.  Penniman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

The  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  gtada- 
atee: 


Eduardo  Acosta  j  O'Brien 
Henry  Kiver  Alliaon 
Jomph  Elliott  Andrews 
LuiB  Raul  Angulo 
Samuel  Freas  Ashehnan 
George  Egerton  Baldrntm 
Joseph  James  Barrett 
Irrin  Halsey  Beadi 
Charles  Wesley  Beauchamp 
Herbert  Patrick  Beckett 
Harry  LeRoy  Billhigi 
Theodor  Blum 
David  Albert  Bolard 
Hendrik  IL  T.  Ari«  Bor 
Bitdla  Jay  Bristol 
Frank  William  W.  Broui^ton 
Edward  Leo  Brown 
William  Allen  Brown 
Reginald  Arthur  Bull 
Stuart  Franklin  Bushong 
William  Heniy  Calhoun 
Luis  de  la  Carrera 
Oonzalo  de  la  Oerda 
Frank  Auf;[UBtus  Chapman 
William  David  Clifford 
Clarence  Roth  Golbom 
Henri  Collard 
Arthur  Mantor  Cragin 
Lawrence  Charles  Crockett 
John  Hamilton  Dalrymple 
Harold  Evans  Davis 
Charles  Richard  Dayton 
Jacques  Colin  F.  Demarquette 
Oeor^  Lancelot  Deschler 
Edmund  Atwell  Devine 
Charles  Henry  Doran 
Herman  Ettenson 
Niles  Haxon  Faulkner 


James  Francis  Fedy 
William  John  Frost 
Donald  Lindsay  Galbreath 
John  Joseph  Gavin 
Hubert  George  Gick 
Ivar  Charles  Oingras 
Bmest  Emil  Oirard 
Maurice  Charles  Oirardin 
Chester  Nathaniel  Gitt 
Edward  Carl  Godfrey 
Thomas  Augustus  Gormley 
Earl  Ellsworth  Greenvell 
Edward  Henry  Grosse 
Gordon  Heltmi  Gunn 
Harmld  Anders  J.  Hallander 
Michael  Benedict  Harris 
John  Lam  Harti«nft 
Willum  John  Heintz 
Jerome  Gross  Hess 
William  Irving  Hoot 
William  Henry  Horahan 
Herbert  Vivian  Hordem 
Rollin  Dewey  Jenney 
James  Hoffer  Johnson 
John  Watkins  Jones 
James  Henry  Keane 
Carl  Fred  Keim 
J.  Craig  King 
Eugene  Kienzle  Knuue 
Joseph  Kuttner 
Jan  Willem  van  Euyk 
Edwin  Gkorge  Lauder,  Jr. 
Lionel  JeffrCT'  Llewellyn 
Morton  Joseph  Loeb 
Fabio  Leitc  Ix)ureiro 
Qeorfie  Francis  Madigan 
Charles  Augustus  Mallon 
Samuel  Hu^  Marron 


Frank  Marshall 

James  Carr  Maslen 

Israel  Samuel  Miller 

Edwin  Royle  Morris 

Karl  Kachtigall 

Lewis  Edwin  Neegley 

Eugene  John  (yCarry 

Joseph  ^natiua  0*Fjirrell 

William  Samuel  Paine 

Seymour  Thomas  Percival 

Rollo  Oliver  Peters 

Isaac  Smedley  Pike,  Jr. 

James  Joseph  Quigky 

Rafael  Robtes,  Jr. 

William  John  Charles  Ruempler 

Glanville  Kossuth  Satehdl 

John  William  Sdierer 

Joenih  Wilbur  Scott 

Paul  Seitz 

Arthur  William  Smith 
Walter  Cornell  Smith 
Norman  Ray  Snlvely 
Samuel  Sobel 
Fulgence  Lucira  Solas 
Paul  Victor  Soxhlet 
Frederick  (Carles  Btevau 
William  Denton  Taylor 
Edwin  Spencer  TeU>utt 
Charles  Edgar  Wagg 
Majmard  Bruce  Warburton 
Sydney  Stark  Warner 
George  Alfred  Wesaner 
Robert  Lunsford  Wheless 
Thomas  Lowrr  Wilcox 
Charles  Heniy  Wilkinson 
William  Jefferson  Wilkinson 
Edwin  St.  Clair  Wren 
Adolphe  Zimmermann 
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3Ffftt;  ilnt^rnotional  fi^ntnl  (Em^vtBB. 


Berlin,  Germany,  Au^st  23  to  28,  1909. 


OFFICIAL  COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 

ORGANIZATION, 

Invltatton. 

our  colleagues  of  all  nationalities    invited  the  congress  to  meet  in  Berlin  in 
J_  we  hereby  extend  a  hearty  inTitation    1909,  the  German  dentists  were  greatly 
to  participate  in  the  Fifth  Inter-    pleased  at  the  unanimous  acceptance  of 
NATIONAL  Dental  Congress,  to  be  held    their  invitation. 


ORAITD  ASBEUBLT-BOOH,  BUCHSTAO  BUILDINO,  WHBBE  THK  GBITERAL  SESSIONS  OF  THE 

C0N0BES8  WHX  BE  HEUl. 

in  Berlin,  August  S3  to  28,  1909,  in  the  The  congress  will  be  coincident  with 

Beichstag  building.  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Central- 

When  at  St.  Louis  in  the  year  190-1:  Verein  Deutscher  Zahnarzte.  The  united 

the  highly  appreciated  and  respected  German  dental  profession  is  therefore 

Professor  W.  D.  Miller,  as  president  of  preparing  to  worthily  celebrate  this 

the  Central-Yerein  Deutscher  Zahnarzte,  occasion,  and  to  make  the  theoretical  and 
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practical  results  of  this  congress  stand 
out  as  a  laudmark  in  the  developmeut  of 
dental  science. 

Collea^es  of  all  nations  will  combine, 
and  in  friendly  rivalry  giving  and  taking, 
learning  and  teaching,  demonstrate  to  the 
educated  world  what  great  progress  the 
science  of  dentistry  has  made  in  leoemt 
years. 

Through  well-attended  meetings  at 
which  representatives  of  all  nations  will 
discuss  theoretical  and  practical  prob- 
lems, dentistry  will  prove  iteelf  an  in- 
dependent science,  worthy  of  being  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  numerous  intel- 
lectual achievements  of  mankind. 

The  German  Organization  Committee, 
selected  by  the  F.  D.  I.,  the  Central- 
Verein,  and  the  Vereinsbund,  have  com- 
pleted tiieir  prejorations,  and  now  appeal 
to  all  colleagues,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  their  esteemed  support. 

The  Beichstag  building  offers  ample 
space  for  the  meetings  of  the  congress, 
which  is  divided  into  twelve  sections. 
The  Berlin  Local  Committee  will  do 
everything  possible  to  entertain  the 
visitoiB  in  the  German  metropolis  during 
the  time  not  occupied  by  more  serious 
pursuits. 

An  International  Dental  Exhibition, 
to  which  the  members  are  earnestly  in- 
vited to  contribute,  will  in  the  widest 
sense  demonstrate  the  progress  of  our 
profession. 

Honorary  Presidents  of  the  Congress 
are:  Geheimer  Medizinalrat  Prof.  Dr. 
Waldeyer;  Wirklicher  Qeh.  Ober-E^.- 
Bat,  Miniaterialdirektor  Dr.  Natunann; 
Geheimer  Ober-Medizinalrat  Prof.  Dr. 
Kirchner,  and  Geheimer  Ober-Medicin- 
alrat  Dr.  Dietrich  of  the  Kultusministe- 
rium. 

An  Honorary  Committee  is  also  to  be 
chosen. 

The  German  Imperial  Government  has 
decided  that  the  governments  of  the 
nations  represented  shall  be  (^cially  in- 
formed of  the  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Dental  Congress  in  Berlin. 


Besides  the  meetings  of  the  individual 
sections,  the  ccmgress  will  bold  two  gen- 
eral sessions.  At  these  meetings  time 
will  be  found  not  only  for  lecturers  and 
demonstrations,  but  (dso  for  the  discus- 
sion of  subjects  of  general  interest  pro- 
posed by  the  diairmen  of  the  sections. 
All  progress  in  scientific,  technical,  and 
operative  dentistry,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
ject and  devdopment  of  dental  hygiene 
will  be  presented  by  the  ablest  antiior^ 
ities. 

A  meeting  of  the  F.  D.  I.  will  take 
place  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
the  congress. 

Colleagues, — With  your  united  sup- 
port, may  the  great  work  succeed !  The 
invitation  is  most  heartily  given  by  your 
German  colleagues.  With  our  united 
strength,  let  us  guide  our  profession  to 
still  greater  success,  for  tiie  honor  of 
science,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Walkoff,  President, 
Sohaiffzb-Stuoort, 
Secretary-general, 

ColCMirm  OF  OBGAjnZATION  OF  THK  FBIS 

IirmiTATmirAi.  Dentu.  Oosesasa. 


To  the  Pretidmt  of  .the  Vationai  Otm- 
nittee  of  the  United  Btatea  of  America 

for  the  Fifth  International  Dental 
Oonffreea,  Berlin,  Dr.  Edwabd  C.  Ejee, 
PhUadelpMa. 

Dear  Doctor, — I  herewith  beg  to  trans- 
mit through  you  the  hearty  invitation 
and  preliminary  program  of  the  German 
colleagues  to  our  American  confreres. 
The  Committee  of  Organization  has  been 
very  happy  to  be  informed  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  National  Committee  of 
the  TJ.  S.  A.,  containing  so  many  valuable 
and  prominent  men,  and  we  hope  that 
yon  will  sucoeed  in  bringing  about  a 
participation  of  American  dentists  in  the 
Berlin  Congress  as  extensive  as  possible. 
We  can  assure  yon  that  the  German 
colleagues  will  be  happy  to  welcome  their 
American  brethren  to  Berlin,  and  that 
international  science  and  intematitmal 
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collegiality  will  Bucoeed  in  creating  by 
means  of  this  congress  a  work  of  high 
and  important  value. 

To  prevent  misunderstandings  we  must 
explain  that  the  Central-Verein  Deut- 
scher  Zahnarzte  being  the  body  inviting 
to  the  congress,  it  has  been  neoessaiy  that 
all  organization  work  and  all  financial 
and  local  questions  shall  be  in  charge  of 
Qennan  graduates,  but  that  we  also 
heartily  welcome  those  graduates  of  fo> 
eign  countries  residing  in  Germany  as 
associate  members  with  the  same  rights 
and  privil^es.  I  myself  shaU  person- 
ally pr^ent  the  invitation  to  the  con- 
gress to  the  American  Dental  Society  of 
Europe  at  the  time  of  their  meeting  in 
Wiesbaden,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
work  of  the  congress  as  assisted  by  col- 
leagues of  all  nationdities  will  be  a  great 
sncceas. 

Trusting  to  hear  soon  from  you  and 
awaiting  with  pleasant  anticipations  the 
p<irticipation  of  our  American  colleagues, 
I  am,  dear  sir. 

Yours  truly, 

Sohaxffrb-Stuokebt, 
Secretanf-generai, 


Communicatton  from  the  Berlin 
Iiocal  Committee. 

General  Chairman,  pBorasscA  GumcAHN, 
24  KnrfQnteitdainm,  Berlin. 

Tbe  object  of  the  Berlin  Local  Committee 
ii  to  iwkio  tiM  Mjouzn  of  thoM  visiting  the 
emgreu  m  agreeable  as  powible. 

In  order  to  fully  meet  all  requirementii,  the 
committee  has  decided  to  eend  out  a  list  of 
questions  relating  to  hotel  accommodations, 
■eats  at  the  banquets  and  entertainments,  and 
excursions  and  tours  to  German  cities  and 
nnirersiUes.  By  returning  the  questions  fully 
uttwered,  at  tax  early  date,  the  Berlin  Local 
Committee  will  be  able  fairly  accurately  to 
judge  of  the  number  of  those  intending  to  be 
present  at  the  different  entertainments,  etc. 
This  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee and  also  give  an  opportunily  of  consider- 
iog  individual  wi^es. 


Anyone  desiring  special  information  regard- 
ing matters  within  the  province  of  the  Local 
Committee  should  communicate  with  the  gen- 
eral chairman,  Professor  Outtmann,  24  Kui^ 
fdrstendamm,  Berlin,  or  with  tbe  chairman 
of  one  of  the  sub-committees.  Bo  far,  the 
following  of  these  have  been  fonned; 

(1)  Entertainment  Committee.  CSiainnan, 
Professor  Guttmann,  24  KurfQrstendamm, 
Berlin. 

(2)  Buainesa  Committee.  Chairman,  Dr. 
Bobext  Kichter,  23  Victoriastr.,  Berlin. 

(3)  OommiHee  on  /nspeotton  of  fk«  Soiaiir 
iifie  InatituUona.  Chairman,  Dr.  Bitter,  94 
KOniggrfttzerstr.,  Berlin. 

{4)  Preaa  Committee.  Chairman,  Marlnue, 
12/13  Nettelbeckstr.,  Berlin. 

(6)  Reception  Committee.  Chaiimanf  Will- 
mer.  Or.  Lichterfelde,  Jungfemstieg  3. 

{6)  Ladies'  Committee.  Chaiiman,  Ont- 
mann,  71  Atexanderstr.,  Berlin. 

(7}  Committee  to  procure  the  neoesearj/ 
apparatue  for  Leeturee  and  DemonetrationB. 
Chairman,  H.  J.  Bfamlo^  143  Knifflratenatr., 
Berlin. 

(8)  Committee  on  Hotels  and  Aoeommoda- 
tione.  Chairman,  Pursche,  SO  Bankeetr.,  Ber- 
lin. 

The  Local  Committee  has  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Hamburg-American  Padcrt  Go., 
by  which  participants  in  the  oongreas  will 

receive,  except  daring  the  height  of  the  sea* 
son,  a  considerable  reduction  of  rates. 

Hie  Local  Committee  has  been  able  to  ob- 
tain the  aid  of  a  number  of  colleagues  living 
in  the  larger  cities  of  Qermany,  who  are  pre- 
pared to  ^ve  advice  and  help  to  strangeia 
Tinting  the  congress.  A  list  of  these  col- 
league* will  be  sent  with  the  question  blank. 

Interpreters,  distinguished  by  a  special 
badge,  who  will  be  pleased  to  give  their  serv- 
ices, will  be  found  in  the  oflSoe  of  the  congress, 
at  the  meetings,  entertainments,  and  <mi  the 
excursions. 

The  official  reception  will  be  held  in  the 
Beidistag  building.  Ibis  magnificent  and  im- 
pressive structure  is,  above  all  others,  a 
worthy  meeting-place  fw  serious  scientific 
conventions.  There  is  a  sufficient  number 
of  rooms  in  this  building  for  all  sections 
to  hold  meetings  simoltaneouslj.  Tbe  office 
will  be  established  here  several  weeks  before 
the  beginning  of  the  congress.    A  post-offloe 
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and  telephone  and  telegraiA  statkiu  in  the 
building  vill  be  at  the  disposal  of  partiet- 

panta  in  the  congress. 

The  Berlin  Local  Committee  has  undertaken 
to  entertain  the  visitors  during  the  congress. 
Arrangements  have  been  made,  giving  visitora, 
during  the  time  of  the  congress,  free  admis- 
sion to  the  Zoological  Garden  and  its  con- 
certs, 88  well  as  to  the  Landea-Ausstdlnags- 
park  and  the  Annual  Berlin  Art  Exhibition. 

The  City  Council  of  Berlin  has  graciously 
promised  a  reception  in  the  Cily-hall,  on 
Monday  evening,  August  3Sd. 

A  banquet  will  be  held  on  August  24th,  in 
the  hall  of  the  Zoological  Garden,  to  cele- 
brate the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Central-Yerein  Deutseher  Zahn- 
firtze. 

For  Wednesday,  August  26th,  no  special  en- 
tertainment has  been  provided,  in  order  to 

allow  each  visitor  to  spend  an  evening  as  he 
prefers;  nevertheless,  a  part  of  the  Landes- 
Ausstellungspark  (concert  garden)  will  be 
specially  reserved  as  a  meeting-place  for  the 
participants  in  the  congress. 

Thursday  evening,  August  20th,  the  official 
banquet  of  the  congress,  followed  1^  a  ball, 
will  be  held  in  the  lAndee-Ausstellungspark. 

For  Friday,  August  27th,  afternoon  and 
evening,  the  colleagues  of  Berlin  and  the  Prov- 
ince of  Brandenburg  invite  the  participants 
in  the  congress  to  be  their  guests.  In  the 
afternoon  a  fleet  of  steamers,  specially  char- 
tered, will  make  a  trip  through  the  scenically 
beautiful  Havel  Lakes.  In  Uie  evening  a 
banquet  will  be  held  at  the  Schwedischen  Pa- 
vilion in  Wannsee. 

On  Saturday,  August  28th,  an  Abachieds- 
trunk  (parting  cup)  takes  place  on  the  Ter- 
raasen  am  Halensee. 

Excursions  will  be  arranged  to  the  environs 
of  Berlin,  as  well  as  to  various  German  cities 
and  universities.* 

The  Local  Committee  will  arrange  that 
places  and  buildings  of  interest  as  well  as 
Bcientiflc  institutions,  can  be  visited  and  in- 
spected with  competent  guides. 

During  the  meetings  the  committee  will 
arrange  for  the  entertainment  of  the  ladies 
accompanying  the  members  of  the  congress. 

All  communications  and  items  of  interest 
will  ai^ear  in  the  Daily  Journal  of  the  con- 

*  We  have  received  an  official  Invitation  from 
tbe  city  council  of  Darmstadt,  and  expect  almllRr 
Invftatlcns  from  Cologne  and  Frankfurt  a.  M. 


gress,  edited  1^  Dr.  Konrad  Cohn.  Th^  pe 
rusal  of  this  joum^  is  therefore  stronglf 

recommended. 

'  To  the  social  functions,  only  those  having 
tickets  will  be  admitted.  The  price  of  then 
is  12  martcB. 

We  faeretty  beg  all  colleagues  to  acquaint  lu 
at  early  at  fwtttMe  with  their  intenticn  to 
visit  the  ctnigresB,  and  to  send  us  n  notiflos- 
tion. 

It  is  especially  wished  to  obtain  a  list  of 
lectures  and  demonstrations,  also  the  num- 
ber of  visitors,  at  as  early  date;  we  b^  that 
all  notifications  be  sent  at  your  very  earliest 
convenience. 

All  questions  regarding  the  journey  and 
aeconunodatioiis  should  be  sent  to  the  preu- 
dent  of  the  Berlin  Local  Oonunittee,  Profes- 
sor Gnttmann,  Berlin,  KurfOrstendrnmni  24. 

All  applicatioBS  for  membership  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  National  Committee  in  your 
own  coimtry,  or  direct  to  the  senetaiy-gen- 
eral,  Schaeffer-Stuckert.  D.D.&,  Kettenhofw^ 
29,  Frankfurt  a.  iM. 

All  inquiries  regarding  the  exhibition 
should  be  sent  to  Prof.  Dr.  Dieck,  Pots- 
damerstr.  113,  Villa  3,  BerUn. 

Further  information  will  be  gladly  givm 
by  the  president,  the  secretary-general,  or  the 
secretary,  Dr.  Konrad  Cohn,  Potsdameratr. 
46,  Berlin. 

ScHAXOTEB-STUOKUtT,  Seeretary-gaunl, 

COUUmSE  OF  OBGAKIZATIOn  OT  1HB  FiFIH 
iKTEKKAnOXAL  DKHTAL  CoHGBBBS. 


Regulations  of  the  Fifth.  Interaa- 
ttonal  Dental  Con^^ress. 

(1)  The  Fifth  International  Dental  Ooa- 
gress  will  be  hdd  in  Berlin,  from  August  23 

to  28,  1909. 

(2)  The  congress  will  be  devoted  to  the 
scientific  and  technical  progress  of  dentistry, 
and  to  the  general  interests  of  the  dental  pro- 
fession. 

The  congress  is  composed  of  the  fcdlowisg 
sections: 

Section  I :  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  His- 
tology. Chairman,  Dr.  Adloff,  KOnigsbeig  i. 
Pr,,  Weissgerberstr,  6-7. 

SEonoN  II :  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 
Chairman,  Prof.  Dr.  BOmer,  Strassburg  i.  E., 
Universitatsplatz  1. 
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Snrunr  III :  Chemutiy,  Phyaies,  and  Met- 
ilhirgf.  0%atnmin,  C.  Bi^eld,  Hamburg 
Alsterd&mm  1. 

SEcnoit  IV:  DiagnoBia  and  Special  Thera- 
peutics; Materia  Medica;  Chairman,  Prof. 
Dr.  Michel,  WQrzburg,  Wilhelmstr.  3. 

SECnOR  V:  Oral  Surgery  and  Surgical 
ProBtfaesia.  Chairman,  Geheimrat  Prof.  Dr. 
Ptrtseh,  Breslau,  Kaiier-WilhelmBtr.  S;  Prof. 
Dr.  Schroder,  Berlin,  Rankestr.  27. 

Sectioiv  VI:  General  and  Local  Anesthe- 
na.  Chairman,  UniTersitj  Lecturer  Dr. 
Fiseber,  Greifawald. 

SECiHur  VII :  Operative  DenUatry.  Chair- 
man.  Prof.  Dr.  Sachs,  Berlin,  KurfOrsten- 
damn  247. 

Section  VIII:  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  in- 
cluding Crown  and  Bridge  Work;  Ceramics. 
Chairman,  Prof.  Dr.  Ricgner,  Brealau, 
Huaenmste.  11. 

Saoizoir  IX:  Oitlwdontia.  Chairman,  Ho^ 
zahnarzt  H^ydenhaoas,  M.D.,  Berlin,  Fota- 
damerstr.  121a. 

Szcnoir  X:  Hygiene  of  the  Mouth  and 
Teeth.  Chatrman,  Hofrat  Dr.  C.  lUtae,  Drea- 
den,  Daheimstr.  12. 

Sacium  XI:  Education  and  Lq[ialation. 
Ckotmum,  Dr.  Bitter,  Berlin,  KOniggrfttseratr. 
94. 

Sbction  XII:  History  and  Literature. 
Chairman,  University  Lecturer  Dr.  Hoffen- 
dafal,  Berlin,  SchOneberger  Ufer  20. 

(3)  "Ordinary  members"  of  tie  congress 
are:  Graduated  dentists,  who  possess  the  di- 
ploma of  the  country  in  which  they  practice, 
and  instructors  of  dentistry  in  univeraitieB. 
"Associate  members"  of  the  oongreas  are: 
(a)  Phyaidmna;  (b)  foreigners,  who  do  not 
possess  the  diploma  of  the  country  in  which 
Ibey  reaide.  (^e  eligibility  of  persons  not 
hen  prorided  for  will  be  decided  by  the  na- 
tional committees ;  for  Germany,  by  the  Com- 
mittee  of  Organization.)  "Participants"  are 
relatives  of  the  members  of  the  congress,  and 
students  of  dentistry.  Ordinary  and  aaaoeiate 
members  have  equal  rights. 

(4)  Applications  for  membership  are  to  be 
seat  to  the  national  committees  {in  Germany, 
to  the  Organization  Committee),  together 
with  name  and  address,  and  the  fee  of  25 
marks.  For  lelatiTea  of  the  members  of  the 
congress,  as  well  as  for  students,  the  charge 
for  admission  cards  will  be  10  marks, 

VOL.  11. — 69 


{5)  For  admittance  to  the  congress,  a  card 
bearing  the  name  of  the  member,  as  well  as 
a  receipt  for  the  dues  paid,  is  necessary. 

Visitors  at  the  congress  will  reoeire  the 
Daily  Journal  of  the  congress  and  the  cata- 
log of  the  exhibition.  Ordinary  and  aaao- 
eiate members  receive  the  Tranaaetiona  of  the 
Congress,  gratis. 

IjCetures  and  demonstrations  can  be  given 
by  members  only. 

( 6 )  The  congress  will  convene  in  the 
Reichstag  building. 

(7)  German,  English,  and  French  are  the 
official  languages  of  the  congress;  other  lan- 
guages may  be  uaed  with  the  consent  of  the 
chairman  of  the  section, 

(8)  The  congress  will  hold  a  general  open- 
ing session  (Monday,  August  23,  1900),  a 
general  session  (Thursday,  August  26th),  and 
a  closing  aeaaion  (Saturday,  August  28th). 
niere  will  be  sesaiona  of  indlTidual  seetioiis, 
as  well  aa  meelinga  of  aeveral  aectums  to- 
gether. Discussions  will  not  take  place  at 
the  opening  session. 

(9)  Those  wishing  to  give  lectures,  demon- 
strations, etc.,  should  notify  the  chairman  of 
the  section,  before  May  16,  1909.  Notiees 
sent  in  after  that  date  can  be  considered  only 
after  the  program  haa  been  arranged.  Should 
circamatanoes  permit  of  more  papers  being 
read,  the  chairman  haa  a  right  to  select  from 
those  sent  in  after  May  I6th.  It  is  advisable 
to  let  the  national  committees  send  in  all  con- 
tributions, etc.,  to  the  chairmen  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections. 

(10)  All  lectures,  etc.,  are  to  be  delivered 
ready  for  printing  in  the  language  in  which 
they  are  to  be  given,  viih  a  aummuy  ol  the 
most  important  points,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  section  not  later  than  June  16,  1909. 
This  summary  will  be  translated  by  the  man- 
agement and  placed  before  the  members  of 
the  section, 

(11)  Notice  of  practical  d^onstxations 
should  be  given  to  the  chairman  of  the  sec- 
tion as  soon  as  possible,  together  with  a  list  of 
accessories  necessary  for  the  demonstration. 
A  short  account  of  the  purpose  of  the  demon- 
stration should  be  sent  to  the  chairman  be- 
fore June  15,  1009.  This  account  will  be 
translated,  and  communicated  to  the  members 
of  the  congress. 

(12)  The  time  at  the  disposal  of  a  lecturer 
is  fixed  at  twenty  minutes;  five  minutes  will 
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be  allowed  for  speeches  in  the  diseiusion. 
Extension  of  the  time  ts  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  chairman. 

(13)  Those  taking  part  in  the  diacussions 
should  immediately  note  their  remarks  on  a 
printed  form,  and  give  it  to  the  seeretiuy,  if 
th^  wish  their  views  to  be  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Congress. 

(14)  A  pass  for  the  various  social  func- 
tions will  be  issued  at  the  price  of  12  marks. 

(15)  There  will  be  an  International  Dental 
Exhibition  connected  with  the  oongrets. 


PBOTISIOlfAL  PBOORAM. 

The  following  provisional  program  has  been 
arranged: 

8UHDAY,  August  tZd. 

Kfoeting  ot  the  FBderation  Dnitaira  Inter- 
nationale. Evening:  Reception  of  the  gueats 
at  the  Seiehstagsgeb&ude. 

MONDAT,  August  tSd. 

Morning:  Opening  session.  After  the  of- 
ficial address  of  welcome,  four  orators  (Ger- 
man, English,  French,  and  American)  will 
speak  on  subjects  chosen  by  themselves  and 
important  for  the  entire  profession,  Na- 
tional Committees  wf  the  rei^teetive  countries 
have  each  been  requested  to  nominate  their 
orator. 

Evening:  Reception  given  by  the  City  of 
Berlin  at  City  Hall. 

TUESDAY,  August  tJ^tK 

9  A.U.-2  p.u. :    SeBsiona  of  the  Sections. 
Evening:  Banquet  in  the  halls  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens. 

WEDNESDAY,  August  BSth. 

9  A.u.~-2  p.u.:    Sessions  of-  the  Sections. 

Evening:  Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Cen- 
tral Verein  Deutsoher  Zahnilrzte  (Central  As- 
sociation of  German  Dentists)  in  the  halls 
of  the  Rheingold. 

THURSDAY,  August  26th. 

Second  general  session  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  Reichstagsgeb&ude.  Subjects  and  ques- 
tions will  be  discussed  by  speakers  appointed 
by  the  different  countries. 


Evening— at  the  disposal  of  the  eongress- 
ista. 

FRIDAY,  August  t7tk. 

9  A.M.-8  P.U.:   Sessions  of  the  Seetkms. 

Evening:  Reception  in  honor  of  the  eon- 
gressists  given  1^  the  oonfrires  of  Berlin  and 
of  the  province  of  Brandenburg. 

Special  train  to  Wannsee. 

SATURDAY,  August  tStK 

9  A.1C.-12  u.:  Sessions  of  the  Sections 
(passing  of  resolutions)  and  meeting  of  the 
^d^ration  Dentaire  Internationale. 

3  PJL:  Closing  seesion.  Adoption  ot  fbt 
resolutions  of  the  Congress. 

Evening:  Farewell  banquet  at  the  Halcn- 
eee  Terraces. 

On  Simday  and  after,  groups  of  the  con- 
gressists  will  visit  German  cities  and  nai- 
versities. 


INTBHUATIOIIAI.  KXIUBITIOR  OF  DBX- 
TAL  8CIRHC8. 

In  oonneetion  with  the  fifth  International 
Dental  Congress  in  Berlin,  August  28-28, 
1900,  an  International  Exhibition  of  DoBtal 
Science  will  be  arranged,  on  a  lai^  scale;  in 

the  Reichstag  building. 

The  progress  of  dentistry  in  all  civilized 
countries  cannot  be  better  illustrated  thss 
by  means  of  a  systematically  arranged  scien- 
tific exhibition. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  proposed  ex- 
hibition is  evident  from  the  following  gronp- 
ing: 

Gboupb  or  Exhibits. 

/.  Anatomy  and  pJ^wioIopir. 

1.  Comparative  anatomy,  (a)  Anthrqwl- 
ogy  and  ethnology,  (b)  Oomparativa  odn- 
tology  including  paleontoli^.  (e)  Anon^iei 
of  the  teeth  of  animals. 

2.  Normal  macroscopical  anatomy  of  niSB 
(anatomy  and  development  of  the  head,  jawa, 
and  teeth,  including  spedmena  of  tiw  jawi 
and  teeth). 

3.  Normal  microscopical  anatomy. 

4.  Anomalies  of  anatomical  deTelofHDeiit 
(anomalies  of  the  development  of  the  head, 
jaws,  and  teeth). 

6.  Physiology. 
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//.  Patholoffy  and  bacteriotom/. 

1.  Oenenl  pathology. 

2.  Special  macroecopical  pathology,  includ- 
ing comparative  pathology. 

3.  Special  microscopical  pathology. 

4.  Bacteriology  of  the  mouth. 

///.  Burgery  of  the  tinauth  and  the  javot. 

1.  Surgical  therapeutleSf  including  nar- 
coais  and  local  aneathesia. 

2.  Surgical  prostbeuB,  including  obturaton. 

F.  Preservative  treatment  of  the  teeth. 
L  FillingB.    2.  Root-treatment. 

VI.  Proethetic  dentiatry. 

I.  Plate  WDik.  2.  Crown  and  bridge  woric, 

including  ceramics. 

YIl.  Photographj/  in  dental  eurgery  oa  a 
meant  of  imveetigettion  and  tnttmetion, 
1.  Macroscopic     photography.      2.  Micro- 
Mopic  photogntphy.    3.  Stereoaoopy.   4.  X- 
ny  idratograpl^.    fi.  Photogra|^  in  oolors. 

Till.  OenertU  dental  education,  post-graduate 
iiHMtruotion,  eduoational  appiianeee. 

IX.  Bygiene  of  the  mouth  and  the  teetK 

(a)  From  the  scientific,  and  (b)  from  the 
Boeiological  point  of  view. 

X.  Hietory  of  dentietry. 
Inatrumente,  pictuTes,  and  in  khort,  every- 
thing  of  historical  interest  for  dentislay. 

XI.  Dental  jurieprudenee. 

XII.  Literature, 
(a)  Original  works,    (b)  Periodicals. 

The  committee  desires  to  be  informed  of 
the  names  of  all  public  or  private  collections 
containing  specimens  of  general  or  special 
interest  for  dentistry. 

The  committee  of  the  exhibition  urgently 
requests  each  to  use  bis  personal  influence  to 
arouse  interest  in  behalf  of  the  International 
Dental  Exhibition. 

The  committee  will  take  every  possible  pre- 
caution to  insure  the  safe^  of  any  specimraiA 
loaned. 

Prof.  Dr.  Deeck, 
Ohamnan  Oonmittee  on  Eahibite, 
Berlin.  Potidamerstr.  213,  Villa  3. 


AMBRICUUC  irATIOHAL  COHIIITTBB  POR 
THB  nVTH  INTKRNATIOIfAIi  DBHTAL 

CONGBBSS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  National  Dental  Association  held  at 
Pittsbui:g,  Pa.,  Saturday,  October  10,  1908, 
the  following  were  appointed  as  the  American 
National  Ounmittee,  to  forward  the  work  of 
the  Fifth  International  Congress  and  provide 
for  the  representation  of  American  dentistry 
at  that  conp«as— to  be  held  in  Berlin,  Ger., 
August  23  to  2S,  1909: 

Amerteu  XattouJ  OrauilttM. 

Edward  C.  Kirk,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Ch'man. 

Burton  Lee  Thorpe,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  8e<fy. 

Truman  W.  Brophy,  Chicago,  111. 

S.  H.  Quilford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  Holly  Smith,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Q.  £.  Savage,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Wm.  Oarr,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  W.  Walker,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

J.  D.  ^tterson,  Kansas  City,  Ho. 

Gordon  White,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Chas.  B,  Turner,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Cbas.  McManus,  Hartford,  Conn. 

O.  y.  I.  Brown,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

N.  S.  Hoff,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

F.  E.  Ball,  Fargo.  N.  Dak. 

L.  P.  Dotterer,  (Aarleston,  S.  C. 

Eugoie  H.  Smith,  Boston,  Itos. 

Chas.  L.  Alexander,  Charlotte  N.  C. 

COUHmXB  ON  B88AT8. 

Edward  C.  Kirk,  Ohaiman. 
Burton  Lee  Tliorpe,  Beoretary. 
L.  P.  Dotterer. 

OOMHrmE  ON  CLXNI08. 

Wm,  Carr,  Chairman. 

J.  D.  Fatterion,  Beoretary. 
Chas.  L.  Alexander. 


All  Americans  who  expect  to  attend  the 
congress  are  requested  to  send  their  names, 
with  the  title  of  their  essay  or  clinic,  to  the 
secretary  of  the  American  National  Ccnnmit- 
tee  at  once. 

BUBTDN  Ln  Thobp^  Beefy, 
3605  Lin^I  Boulvd.,  St.  Louis,  iMo. 
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DENTAIi  80CIETT  itEBTUSQUt 
July  and  Auipust. 

JULY. 

Califobnia   Statx  Dental  Association 

AND  THE  ALUUNI  ASSOCIATIOn  <HP  TBB  COL- 

LBOB  or  DEimaixx,  Ukiv.  Gai.  San  Fzmn- 
ciaca   Three  days:  July  8th  to  8th. 

CoLrauDo  Staix  Dentax>  Association. 
Colorado  Springs.    July  12th  to  14th. 

Delta  Sigua  Dixta  FBATEBNirr.  Seattle. 
Three  days:   July  21st  to  23d. 

N'ew  Jebsbt  State  Dentai.  Societt. 
Asbury  Park.   Three  daye:  July  22d  to  24th. 

Oregon  State  Dental  Association.  Port- 
Und.   Three  days:  July  12th  to  14th. 

VzBsisiA  State  Dbktajl  Association.  For- 
tresa  Monroe.  Three  days:  July  2lBt  to  23d. 

WASBmoTON  Staiv  Oertai.  Societt.  Se- 
attle.   Three  days:   July  15th  to  17th. 

WiscoNSUT  State  Dental  Society.  Mil- 
waukee.  Three  days:  July  13th  to  15th. 

AUGUST. 

Firm  IifTEBNAnoNAX.  Deittal  Conobksb. 
Berlin,  Gennaoy.    August  23d  to  28th. 

Natioital  Association  of  Dental  Exah- 
1NEB8.  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.  Three  days: 
August  2d  to  4th. 

National  Association  or  Dental  Fac- 
ulties. Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.  Three  days: 
August  2d  to  4th. 

Examiners*  Meetinjcs. 

DiSTBIOT  or  OOLUMBIA  B0AU>  or  EXAU- 

INXKB.  Washington.  July  Ist  to  3d. 

Hawah  Boabd  or  Exahinebs.  Honolulu. 
July  24th. 

New  Jebsey  Boakd  of  Examinees.  Tren- 
ton.   July  6th  to  8th. 

South  Dakota  Boabd  of  Exaicinees. 
Sioux  Falls.    July  13th  to  15th. 

Vebhont  Boabd  or  Exauinxbs.  Mont- 
pelier.   July  13th  to  15th. 

Wtouinq  Boabd  op  Exahinebs.  Cheyenne. 
July  6th  to  7th. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETT  OF  ORTHO- 
OOSTiaTB, 

The  uintb  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Orthodontists  vill  be  held  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  on  iMonday,  Tuesday,  and  Wed- 
nesday, October  4.  fi,  and  t,  1900. 

FUMEUCK  G.  ICtoitm,  iSTsoV, 

43  W.  48th  St..  Nnr  Toifc  city. 


NATIONAI.  ASbOCIATION  OF 
DENTAIj  FACUIiTlES. 

The  National  AesoeiatioD  of  Dental  Facul- 
ties will  hold  their  annual  meeting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Association  of  Dentii 
Examiners  in  the  Hotel  Chamberlin,  Old 
Point  Comfort)  Vs.,  August  2,  3,  and  4,  1909^ 
commencing  at  10  am. 

Sates  will  be  the  same  as  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Dental  Examiners.  Railroad  and 
steamship  rates  will  be  given  at  a  later  date. 

B.  HoLLT  Svith.  Chairman  Em.  Com., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


If  ATJONAX  ASSOCIATION  OF 
DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Ezaminen 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Chamberlin,  (Hd 
Point  Comfort,  Va.,  the  first  session  opeoing 
at  10  o'clock  A.u.,  Monday,  August  2,  190^ 
and  continuing  during  the  3d  and  4th, 

The  result  of  the  mail  vote  by  the  commit- 
tee to  ascertain  the  consensus  of  opinion  as 
to  place  and  date,  from  October  19th  to  the 
present  date,  was  ninety-one  Totn  for  Old 
Point  Comfort  the  first  three  days  of  August, 
thirteen  for  Birmingham  in  March,  sem  for 
BiTming^am  in  July;  the  president  has  tiieie- 
fore  selected  Old  P<Ant  Comfort. 

The  rates  will  be:  American  plan  $3.00 
per  day  without  bath  and  $4.00  per  day  with 
bath.    Large  and  commodious  meeting-rooma 
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will  be  furnished  free.  Railroad  and  steam- 
■liip  rates  will  be  fumisbed  at  a  later  date. 

CuiA.  A.  Mefkee,  Bee^y, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


N.  A.  B.  E.  AXB  K.  A.  I>.  F. 
BANQUET. 

The  first  annual  banquet  of  tbe  National 
j^ssociation  of  Dental  Examiners  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Dental  Faculties  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Chamberlin,  Old  Point 
Comfort,  Va.,  either  on  Sunday  or  Monday 
erenin;^  August  1st  or  Sd;  the  evening  will 
be  decided  later  by  the  committee  in  charge. 
This  pleasing  innovation  inaugurated  by 
these  two  great  associations  will  tend  to 
make  new  and  old  members  better  acquainted. 

President  Sbotwell  of  the  Examiners  Asbo- 
ciation  has  appointed  Dr.  Qeorge  E.  Mitchell 
of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Meeker 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Campbell 
of  Suffolk,  Ya.;  and  Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Cnnmittae  of  the  KuniltieB  Association,  has 
sppointed  Dr.  Edward  W.  Branagan  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  Dr.  A.  R.  Starr  of  New  York  city, 
and  Dr.  F.  W.  Stiff  of  Richmond,  Va.,  to  act 
in  conjunction  in  making  arrangements  for 
the  Bueeess  of  the  banquet. 

Chas.  a.  MaaitaB,  Be&y  N.  A.  D.  S. 


DAVinSS  CO.  (KT.)  DEXTAIi 
80CIETT. 

The  dentists  of  Owensboro,  Ky.,  have  or- 
ganized the  Daviess  County  Dental  So- 
ciety. The  object  of  the  o^anization  will  be 
to  promote  social  intercourse,  good  feeling, 
and  mutual  improvement  in  modem  den- 
tistry in  all  its  phases,  that  the  public  in- 
terests may  be  best  serred. 

The  banning  is  certainly  most  favorable, 
ts  we  have  alm<»t  the  entire  number  of  resi- 
dmt  dentists  of  the  city  as  members,  and 
already  there  is  an  era  M  good  feeling  never 
known  before.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
local  society  will  become  a  part  of  the  state 
sssociation. 

The  following  officers  have  been  elected: 
W.  B.  Armendt,  president;  R.  E.  Morrison, 
viee-presidMit;  Gordon  L.  Burke,  secretary 
and  tieamrer. 

GOBUOH  L.  BuBKB,  Sec'y. 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  DEXTAIi 
80CIETT. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Dental  Society  will 
hold  their  annual  meeting  in  the  Casino, 
situated  on  the  beach  front  at  Aabury  Park, 

N.  J.,  beginning  Wednesday,  July  22d,  and 
continuing  through  the  23d  and  24th. 

The  clinics  and  exhibits  are  so  large  and 
varied  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  secure 
a  large  building  to  accommodate  them  and 
the  many  visitors  to  the  meetings.  Hie 
Casino  is  ideally  situated,  lai^  and  cool 
and  veil  adapted  for  dental  meetings. 

The  Hotel  Columbia  has  been  selected  as 
headquarters  for  the  society,  and  it  offers 
BUperior  accommodations  and  low  rates  for 
those  desiring  to  attend  the  meeting.  All  the 
principal  railroads  lead  to  Asbury  Park,  with 
many  trains  daily,  also  boat  connections  to 
New  York  for  those  desiring  to  travel  by 
water. 

All  the  dental  profession  should  mark  off 
the  above  dates  and  spend  a  delightful  three 
days'  vacation  attending  our  meeting. 

Chab.  a.  Mggra,  S&^tf, 
29  Fulton  8t,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CAUFOBNIA  STATE  DENTAIi 
ASSOCIATION 
am  THE 

ALVHIfl  ASSOCIATIOK  OF  THB  OOIXBOB 
OF  DENTISTRY.  VNIT.  CAL. 

The  California  State  Dental  Association 
and  the  Alumni  Association,  College  of  Den- 
tistry, University  of  California,  will  hold  a 
joint  meeting  on  July  6,  7,  and  8,  1900,  at 
the  OoUege  building.  Second  and  Pamaasus 
aves.,  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  John  Q.  Byram.  of  Indianapolis  and  Dr. 
Weston  A  Price  of  CHeveland  will  participate 
— ^whieh  is  a  guarantee  of  a  flnt-elass  meet- 
ing- 
Manufacturers  are  being  solicited  to  make 
exhibits  and  inaunuch  as  there  will  be  a 
aeries  of  meetingi  on  the  Coast  frcm  June 
2Bth  to  July  23d,  It  is  expected  that  exhibit- 
ors will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  make 
the  circuit. 

Reserve  these  three  days  for  a  most 
profitable  meeting;  the  knowledge  gained 
will  amply  repay  you, 

tMBtn  E.  Kkts, 
Com.  on  Publicity. 
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MABYIiAND  STATIC  DBKTAIi 
ASSOCIATION' 

AMD  TBI 

BISTBICT  OF  COIiUMBIA 
BBNTAI*  80CIBTY. 

A  JOINT  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State 
Z)ental  Association  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Dental  Soeie^  will  be  hflld  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  a,  October  28  to  30,  1909. 

For  further  information  addreu  either  of 
the  following: 

F.  F.  Drew, 
701  Howard  st.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
A.  D.  Weakxxt, 
Washington,  D.  C- 


IIiIiIKOIS  STATE  DEXTAIi 
SOCIETY. 
At  the  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  State  Dental  Soeiely,  held  in  Dan- 
ville, May  11  to  14, 1909,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  E.  H.  Allen,  Freeport,  presi- 
dent; C.  C.  Oorbett,  Edwardsville,  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  F.  F.  Waltz,  Decatur,  secretary;  C. 
P.  Pruyn,  Chicago,  treasurer;  H.  F.  Lots, 
Joliet,  librarian. 

The  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Springfield,  May  10  to  13.  1910. 

J.  F.  F.  Waltz,  Seify, 
Decatur,  111. 

1CIB80X7BI  STATE  DENTAX 
ASSOCIATION. 
Bbomanization. 
At  the  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Missouri  State  Dental  Association,  held  at 
Kansas  City,  May  20,  87,  and  28,  1909,  a 
resolution  was  adopted -to  reorguiin  the  as- 
sociation and  re-district  the  state,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draft  a  new  consti- 
tution. 

The  following  oiBcers  were  elected;  R.  E. 
Darby,  Springfield,  president;  O.  J.  Fruth, 
St.  Iiouis,  first  vice<president ;  C.  C.  Allen, 
Kansas  City,  second  vioe-president ;  J.  F. 
Wallace,  Canton,  recording  secretary;  F.  W. 
Patterson,  Tipton,  correspimding  secretary; 
J.  T.  Fry,  Moberly,  treasurer. 

The  meeting  next  year  will  be  held  in  St. 
Louis. 

P.  W.  PATIKBBON,  Cor.  Se&y, 

Tipton,  Mo. 


DEIiTA  SIOHA  DEIjTA  FRATEB- 
TflTY 
At  Seattix  Exfositioh. 

Thx  Seattle  Auxiliary  wishes  to  announce 
the  annual  Supreme  Chapter  meeting  of 
Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fiatemity  in  Seattle  oi 
July  21,  22,  and  23.  1900.  July  24th  wiU 
be  "Delta  Sigma  DelU  day"  at  the  Alaika- 
Tukon-Paciflc  Exposition. 

C.  F.  Finr,  ffttforion. 


VIRGINIA  STATE  DENTAIi 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tni  fortieth  annual  session  of  the  Tir* 
^ia  State  Dental  Association  will  be  held  it 
The  Chamberlin,  Fortress  Monroe,  Vs.,  July 
21,  22,  and  23,  1909.  Every  eflbrt  is  being 
made  to  make  this  the  most  interesting  and 
successful  meeting  of  our  socie^.  Men  of  na- 
tional reputation  wQl  give  clinics  and  read 
papers.  All  ethical  praetitionera  are  cordi- 
ally invited  to  attend. 

W.  H.  Feabsok,  Vot.  flfeo'y. 

Hampton,  Va. 


COIiOBAIH)  STATE  DENTAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

Thk  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Colorado  State  Dental  Association  will  be 
held  in  Colorado  Springs,  Jnfy  12,  13,  and  14, 
1909.  The  meeting  la  held  in  July  this  year 
in  order  to  enable  Dr.  O.  T.  Black  to  bt 
with  us. 

All  ethical  dentists  are  invited  to  attend 
and  take  part  in  the  program. 

Chas.  a  SfomoB,  Seo'v, 
1  Willaid  BUc,  Boulder,  Cohk 


HAWAII  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INEBS. 

The  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  for  the 
territory  of  Hawaii  will  meet  at  Honolulu  on 
July  24,  1909,  for  the  examination  of  candi- 
dates to  practice  dentistry  in  this  territoiy. 
All  applicants  must  deposit  a  fee  of  twenty 
dollars  and  must  be  graduates  of  reputable 
dental  colleges. 

Copies  of  the  dental  law  fnmisihed  cm  n- 
quest. 

0.  B.  High,  D.D.S.,  S^y-Trw^ 
54  Young  bldg.,  Honolulu,  H.  I. 
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SOUTH  BAKOTA  BOARD  OF 
EXAMIJfEBS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  South  Dakota 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examinen  will  be  held 
at  Slonz  Falls,  8.  D.,  July  13.  1909,  begin- 
T>iny  at  1.S0  P.M.  and  mmtlnulng  three  d^s. 

Both  practical  and  written  ezaminatione 
will  be  required  of  all  candidates,  and  all 
applicatioM,  together  with  the  ezamlnation 
fee  of  twenty-five  dollars,  must  positively  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  not  later  than 
July  6th,  otiierwise  they  will  not  be  admitted 
to  examination. 

G.  W.  CoLUKS,  Vermillion,  S.  D. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  I>EN- 
TAIi  EXAMINERS. 
The  next  semi-annual  examination  of  the 
Beard  of  Dental  Examiners  of  the  District 
rf  Columbia  will  be  held  at  the  George  Wash- 
ington University,  July  1,  2,  and  3,  1909-  All 
ai^Ueatioiu  for  examination  must  be  aooom- 
panied  by  a  fee  of  ten  dollars,  and  filed  with 
the  secretary  by  June  22,  1909.  For  further 
informatitm  address 

SuKB  pAsaons,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 
1309  L  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


VBBMONT  BOARD  OF  DENTAL 

EXAMINEES. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners  for  the  examination  of  can- 
didates to  practice  dentistry  will  be  held  at 
lionHwlier,  July  13  to  16,  1909. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Pavilion  Hotel. 
Application,  together  with  fee,  $25,  must  posi- 
tively be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  before 
July  1st. 

Application  and  other  blanks  required,  in- 
cluding all  information,  can  be  had  of 

J.  "Bojjaa  JACXSoir,  fTeo'y, 
Burlington,  Vt. 


NEW  JERSET  BOARD  OF  REGIS- 
TRATION. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Be^stra- 
tioo  and  Examination  in  Dentistry  will  hold 
their  semi-annual  examination  in  the  Assem- 
bly chamber  of  the  State-house,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  beginning  Tuesday,  July  6,  1909,  and  con- 
tinning  through  the  7th  and  8th. 

Practical -examinations  will  be  held  on  the 


6th,  theoretical  examinations  on  the  7tb  and 
8th.  Practical  work  consists  of  soldering  a 
gold  or  silver  plate,  one  gold  filling,  and  one 
amalgam  filling.  The  gold  filling  must  be 
an  approximal  one,  witii  an  approximating 
tooth  in  position. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  bring  their  pa- 
tients. Photograph  and  preliminary  creden- 
tials must  accompany  the  application.  Ses- 
sions begin  promptly  at  8  A.M.  each  day. 

Applications  must  be  in  hands  of  the  seexe- 
tary  ten  days  prior  to  the  examination. 

Chaklbb  a  Mmkm,  D.D.S.,  Se&jf, 
29  Fulton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WTOMINO  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INEES. 

Tbm  Wyoming  State  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers will  hold  a  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  applicants  for  license  to  practice 
dentistry,  July  S,  6,  and  7, 1909,  at  the  Senate 
Chamber,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Alt  applications  for  examination  must  be 
in  tike  hands  of  the  secretary,  together  with 
the  fee  of  $26,  fifteen  days  before  the  examina- 
tion. Applicants  must  be  graduates  from 
reputable  dental  colleges  recognised  by  the 
National  Association  of  Dratal  Faculties. 
For  further  information  address 

Petbb  Afpel,  Jn.,  Bwfy, 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 


ARMT  DENTAL  CORPS. 

AbMOBAKDUM  of  changes  in  stationB  and 
duties  of  di-ntal  surgeons,  U.  S.  Army,  for 
the  month  ending  June  12,  1909: 

Edwin  P.  Tignor:  Believed  from  temporary 
duty  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  and  further  duty 
at  Fort  Adams,  B.  I.,  will  proceed  to  Fort 
Slocum,  N.  Y.,  for  duty. 

Alden  Carpenter:  Relieved  from  temporary 
duty  at  Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y.,  and  ordered  to 
return  to  his  proper  station.  Fort  Hancock, 
N.  J. 

Jean  C.  Whinnery :  Left  Fort  Liscum, 
Alaska,  and  arrived  at  Fort  William  H.  Sew- 
ard, Alaska,  for  duty. 

Fjnmett  J.  Craig:  Left  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Omaha,  Nebr., 
for  duty, 

Edward  P.  R.  Ryan:  Left  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kans.,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Robinson, 
Xebr.,  for  duty. 
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Robert  H.  Mills:  Ordered  to  proceed  from 
Uontieello,  Fla.,  to  Fort  Adams,  R.  I.,  for 
duty. 

Frank  L.  K.  LaFlamme:  Ordered  to  pro- 
ceed from  Rumford,  Ifsine,  to  Fort  Thomas. 
Kj.,  for  temporary  duty,  and  upon  otnnple- 
tion,  to  Fort  Sheridan,  111.,  for  duty. 

Ralph  W.  Waddell:  Contract  annulled  at 
his  own  request. 

Samuel  W.  Huasey:  Contract  annulled  at 
his  own  request 


EXAMINATIONS  OP  DENTISTS 
FOR  THE  ARMY. 

The  Surgeon-general  of  the  army  an- 
nounces that  while  there  are  no  vacancies  in 
the  dental  corps,  he  intends  to  hold  examina- 
tions to  establish  an  eligible  list  from  which 
appointmenta  will  be  made  as  vacanelea  occur. 

Applicants  for  appointment  as  dental  sur- 
geons in  the  United  States  army  will  he  au- 
thorized to  present  themselves  at  the  nearest 
military  post  at  which  a  commissioned  officer 


of  the  medical  corps  is  stationed,  for  exami- 
nation as  to  physical  qualifications  for  em- 
ploymemt,  and  those  found  physically  qnsli- 
fied  will  be  invited  to  report  at  West  Point, 
X.  Y.*  or  San  Francisco,  California,  abont 
August  1909,  for  the  professional  examuia- 
tion.  Ko  allowance  can  be  JomAe  for  txpama 
incurred  in  undergoing  these  examinations. 

Application  blanks  can  be  procured  uptrn 
application  to  the  Surgeon-general  of  the 
army.  The  essential  requirements  to  securing 
an .  invitation  are  that  the  applicant  shall  be 
between  twenty-four  and  thirty  years  of  Mgt, 
a  graduate  of  a  standard  dental  college,  and 
shall  be  of  good  moral  character  and  habits. 
Army  dentists  are  employed  under  a  three 
years'  contract  at  the  rate  of  $150  per  nHmtb; 
are  entitled  to  traveling  allowances  and  snit- 
able  quarters;  they  have  the  privil^e  of  pur- 
chase of  supplies  at  the  army  commissary. 
The  honra  of  official  duty  are  from  9  a.ic 
to  4  P.1C.,  although  th^  are  subject  to  tma- 
gency  calls.  During  other  hours  they  are  pN- 
mitted  to  treat  persons  not  entitled  to  gratui- 
tous services  with  their  own  materials. 
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No.  020.561,  to  E.  M.  Fbeoesickb,  Dental 
inlay  casting  machine. 

No.  920,768,  to  F.  W.  MaoDonaui.  Artifi- 
cial tooth. 

3foy  11. 

No.  920,955,  to  SuBK  Jackson.  Means  for 
administering  air  or  gas. 


No.  021,016,  to  P.  R.  Skinitbb.  Root-canal- 
filling  dental  ejector. 

May  IS. 

No.  921,709,  to  W.  M.  Jackson.  Attaehmeirt 
for  artificial  teeth  upon  brit^  work. 

No.  021,791,  to  J.  L.  Benson.  Crown  for 
teeth. 

No.  922.331,  to  T.  M  Quableb.  ^podennie 

syringe. 

3fay  S5. 

No.  022324,  to  T.  A  Tdbbs.  Dental-flcHS 
holder. 
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THE  BESTOBATION  OP  FACIAL  EXPRESSION  IN  BEXTAL 

PROSTHESIS. 


Br  CHARLES  R.  TURHBR.  D.D.S^  M.D..  PUladelphlM,  P«. 


(Read  before  the  District  of  Columbia  Dental  Society  at  its  regular  month);  meeting, 

March  1909.) 


THE  necessity  foi  the  reBtoration  of 
the  GontoQTa  of  the  face  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  its  expression  after 
the  loss  of  the  teeth  has  probably  done 
more  to  give  dental  prosthesis  its  art 
side  than  any  other  requirement  imposed 
in  the  construction  of  artificial  dentures. 
The  fact,  however,  that  it  is  too  often 
made  subservient  to,  instead  of  co-ordi- 
nate with,  the  necessity  for  providing  the 
patient  with  a  satisfactory  masticatory 
appliance  is  to  be  regretted,  and  this  pa- 
per is  presented  with  the  view  of  calling 
attention  to  some  details  of  the  methods 
employed  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
former  of  these  two  essential  objects  of 
artificial  dentures.  Some  of  the  main 
facts  of  my  argument  have  recently  been 
presented  in  an  informal  talk  to  the 
Reading  Dental  Society,  but  the  breadth 
of  the  subject  and  its  importance  would 
seem  to  justify  their  repetition  here. 

^■OL.  IJ. — ^70 


FACIAL  EXFBESSION. 

The  face,  anatomically  speaking,  is 
merely  the  collection  of  the  features.  In 
its  area  are  concentrated  several  of  the 
peripheral  organs  of  the  nerves  of  special 
sense,  together  with  the  mouth,  which  in 
addition  exists  as  the  beginning  of  the 
alimentary  tract.  Probably  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  organs  of  special  sense 
are  centered  here  and  are  in  such  close 
relation  with  the  brain,  as  the  individual 
grows  and  his  life  experience  increases 
there  is  imparted  to  the  face  a  certain  cast 
or  expression  which  is  in  keeping  with 
and  is  largely  the  result  of  his  thoughts 
and  emotions.  Every  countenance  has 
its  characteristic  expression.  This  ex- 
pression has  both  an  anatomical  and  a 
physiological  basis.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  features  themselves  and  their  rela- 
tionship, which  of  course  is  the  result  of 
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inheritance,  that  of  race  and  of  family. 
This  is  the  natural  physical  endowment 
of  the  individual,  and  upon  this  becomes 
engrafted  the  physiologic  basis,  which  is 
the  result  of  the  functioning  of  these 
features  and  their  associated  parts.  The 
latter  is  largely  if  not  wholly  a  question 
of  the  activities  of  the  so-called  muscles 
of  expression,  a  group  of  superficial  mus- 
cles usually  described  as  being  centered 

Fio.  I. 


sion  which  impart  to  the  countenance 
its  characteristic  permanent  cast.  The 
process  by  which  this  is  done  may  be 
simply  understood.  The  muscles  are 
very  superficial,  are  intimately  attached 
to  tlie  skin  almost  from  their  origin,  and 
upon  contracting  throw  the  latter  into 
folds  and  prominences.  When  these 
movements  are  frequently  repeated  they 
make  a  permanent  impress  upon  the  face 

Fig.  2. 


Profile  and  full-face  views  of  edentulouB  ease,  showing  marked  loss  of  facial  contoun. 


about  the  eye,  the  nose,  and  the  mouth. 
Darwin  has  given  us  the  clearest  history 
of  the  evolution  of  the  activities  of  these 
muscles  in  man  and  the  animals,  and 
according  to  him  they  had  as  their  orig- 
inal purpose  the  protection  of  some  of 
the  special  sense  organs,  or  were  certain 
movements  as.<ociated  with  their  func- 
tioning. 

In  man  the  contraction  of  certain 
groups  of  these  muscles  has  become  as- 
sociated with  the  existence  of  certain 
thoughts  or  emotions,  and  this  has  devel- 
oped to  such  an  extent  that  these  co- 
ordinated muscular  movements  have 
come  not  only  to  supplement  language 
as  a  means  of  expressing  ideas,  but  occa- 
sionally they  replace  it  entirely.  It  is 
largely  these  facia]  movements  of  expres- 


in  the  wrinkles  and  folds  which  they 
establish,  and  in  the  prominences  for 
which  the  development  of  the  muscles 
and  their  tonicity  are  responsible.  This 
is  the  physiologic  basis  of  facial  ex- 
pression. 

We  are  interested  in  these  muscular 
movements  themselves  as  well  as  in  the 
results  of  their  habitual  occurrence,  for 
it  is  the  face  in  action  as  well  as  in  re- 
pose which  gives  identity  to  an  indi- 
vidual and  serves  to  us  as  the  chief  means 
of  recognition. 

EFFECT   OF   I.ORS   OF   TEETH   UPOX  THE 
FACE. 

The  effect  of  tlie  lo:*?  of  the  teeth  upon 
the  lower  third  of  the  face  is  too  well 
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known  to  require  deaeription,  the  sunken 
lips,  the  approximated  jaws,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  teeth  being  a  classic  picture  rec- 
ognized by  all ;  but  for  sake  of  analyzing 
the  problem  to  which  we  are  to  address 
ourselves  in  repairing  these  results,  it 
may  be  well  to  rehearse  the  details  of 
these  changes  in  the  countenance.  The 
fixed  expression  of  the  face  is  affected 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  support  of  the 
lips  and  cheeks  and  the  ensuing  alter- 
ation of  their  contours.  The  teeth  no 
longer  hold  the  jaws  a  fixed  distance 
apart,  and  these  are  brought  closer  to- 
gether. The  muscles  centering  in  the 
orbicularis  oris  are  no  longer  furnished 
witii  an  underlying  base  over  which  the 
lips  may  be  drawn  in  the  movements  of 
expression,  and  so  far  as  the  mouth  is 
c-oncerned,  these  activities  are  seriously 
restricted.  Finally,  the  absence  of  the 
teeth  as  an  important  feature  of  the  face 
must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  this  alteration  of  appearance, 
which  we  are  to  endeavor  to  restore  by 
artificial  dentures.    (See  Figs.  1  and  2.) 

What  means  have  we  at  our  disposal, 
«dA  how  is  the  restoration  to  be  made  ? 

If  we  lay  aside  temporarily  the  various 
demands  upon  dentures  imposed  by  the 
functions  of  mastication  and  speech,  we 
may  assert  that  these  various  details  of 
the  appearance  of  the  face  may  be  satis- 
factorily re-established  by  the  artificial 
denture.  The  buccal  and  labial  contours 
of  the  plates,  the  distance  between  the 
jaws  established  by  them,  and  the  posi- 
tions and  appearance  of  the  teeth  them- 
selves may  be  arranged  to  produce  the  de- 
sired result  in  practically  every  instance. 
There  is,  however,  in  every  ca.se  the  neces- 
sity for  some  compromise  between  these 
cosmetic  considerations  and  those  pertain- 
ing to  the  usefulness  of  the  appliance, 
but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  which  re- 
quire treatment  at  our  hands,  this  com- 
promise may  be  arranged  witliout  mate- 
rial disadvantage  to  either  interest.  The 
type  of  restoration  in  which  most  has  to 
l>e  sacrificed  to  the  utilitarian  purposes  of 
the  denture  will  be  referred  to  presently ; 
meanwhile,  we  shall  continue  our  atten- 
tion to  the  main  subject-matter  in  hand. 

In  any  constructive  work,  the  logical 


order  of  procedure  is  the  collection  of 
data  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
the  designing  of  the  work  to  fit  these 
data,  and  its  execution  according  to  the 
accepted  standards  for  such  work.  In 
every  prosthetic  restoration  the  usual 
records  obtained  at  the  time  at  which  the 
bite  is  taken  serve  as  the  groundwork 
for  the  operation.  Besides  this,  any  in- 
formation which  can  be  obtained  con- 
cerning the  appearance  of  the  person  be- 
fore the  loss  of  the  teeth  will  he  useful. 
At  best  these  data  will  be  incomplete, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  supply  the  remain- 
iner  details  in  the  restoration  from  a 
judgment  as  to  their  harmonious  asso- 
ciation with  those  other  features  of  the 
face  which  have  not  been  altered. 

The  work,  then,  is  to  be  done  as  far 
as  possible  from  data  obtained  from  the 
patient,  but  incompleteness  in  its  details 
is  to  be  supplied  by  a  judgment  as  to 
their  fitness  for  the  case  in  hand.  This 
latter  requires  a  somewhat  extended 
knowledge  of  the  face  in  its  complete- 
ness— a  knowledge,  how^ever,  which  is 
perfectly  obtainable  by  everyone. 

JUDGMENTS  UI'OK  THE   HUMAN  FACE. 

Let  US  briefly  analyze  this  phase  of 
the  question.  Mantegazza  has  described 
five  verdicts  which  may  be  taken  upon 
the  human  face.  They  are  a  mental,  a 
moral,  an  ethnological,  an  esthetic,  and 
a  physiological  verdict.  Our  interest  in 
the  mental  and  moral  values  of  a  face  is 
not  extensively  related  to  the  problem 
which  we  are  studying.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  area  in  which  the  dentist 
may  affect  the  expression  of  the  face  does 
not  pertain  considerably  either  to  its 
mental  or  moral  quality,  llie  dentist 
is  able  only  to  arrange  the  contours  about 
the  mouth  and  establish  a  certain  dis- 
tance between  the  jaws.  The  mental  and 
moral  values  of  a  face  are  largely  judged 
by  the  other  features,  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  dental  field. 

Certain  qualities  of  the  mind  are  as- 
sociated with  the  expression  of  the  lips. 
A  long  upper  Hp  indicates  firmness,  and 
when  it  curves  in  at  its  junction  with  the 
lower,  it  marks  determination.    If  it 
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curves  outward  it  shows  ambitioD,  while 
a  short  upper  lip  indicates  weakness  and 
a  wavering  disposition.  Thick  lips  indi- 
cate sensuousness,  while  thin  Hps  are  as- 
sociated with  refinement  of  feeling,  and 
when  pressed  together  firmly  at  their 
edges  signify  courage.  The  disposition 
of  the  lips  largely  depends  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  jaws,  and  from  this  latter  we 
get  much  information  concerning  their 
relative  position.    We  cannot  neglect 


Fio.  3. 


Wrinkles  caused  by  muscular  action  and 
absorption  of  fat. 


this,  nor  can  we  alter  it.  We  cannot 
change  the  thickness  of  the  lips.  After 
we  have  made  them  conform  to  the  ana- 
tomical demands,  we  can  only  modify 
a  few  details  which  do  not  extensively 
relate  to  the  qualities  of  mind  and  char- 
acter. 

The  ethnological  verdict  concerns  us 
to  a  greater  extent,  but  only  in  this  way : 
A  certain  familiarity  with  racial  types 
is  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  make 
the  contours  about  the  mouth  conform 
to  the  type  of  the  case  being  treated; 
thus,  for  example,  in  the  Caucasian  races 
the  lips  are  not  so  prominent  as  in  the 
Negroid  races. 

Our  interest  is  chiefly  with  the  esthetic 


and  the  physiological  verdicts.  Ability  to 
pass  an  esthetic  judgment  on  a  face  for 
which  a  restoration  is  to  be  made  has  a 
distinct  service.  Our  object  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  facial  contours  is  to  re- 
store the  former  appearance  of  the 
patient  as  nearly  as  we  are  able  from  the 
data  at  hand.  When  these  data  are  in- 
complete, the  discrepancies  should  be 
filled  in  with  the  desire  to  make  them 
beautiful  when  there  is  an  opportunity 
of  the  choice  of  two  means.  Familiarity 
with  the  beautiful  in  faces  is  a  necessary 
qualification  to  this  end.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  one  must  have  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  standards  of 
art,  although  this  would  be  useful.  The 
standards  of  beauty  vary  with  the  nation, 
with  the  age,  with  the  individual.  What 
we  require  chiefly  is  an  appreciation  of 
harmony  of  proportion.  Few  art  stu- 
dents, it  is  said,  ever  gain  the  ability  to 
judge  well  of  the  proportions  of  the  hu- 
man face,  but  experience  tn  a  study  of 
faces  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  por- 
trayals of  beautiful  faces  on  canvas  and 
in  marble  are  most  useful  in  a  cultiva- 
tion of  this  appreciation  of  proportion. 

The  physiological  verdict  includes  the 
state  of  health  of  the  individual  and  his 
or  her  approximate  age.  The  first  of 
these  does  not  pertain  to  our  subject. 
With  the  second  we  are  greatly  con- 
cerned. The  necessity  for  a  fairly  accu- 
rate judgment  of  age  is  apparent  in  the 
undertaking  of  each  prosthetic  operation. 
An  individual  changes  constantly  from 
youth  to  old  age,  and  the  alterations  iu 
all  of  the  bodily  tissues  are  harmonious. 
It  would  be  manifestly  an  anachronism  to 
establish  oral  contours  in  a  person  of 
fifty  which  would  be  proper  to  one  of 
twenty-five.  Let  us  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment what  some  of  these  changes  are  in 
the  face  and  its  contours.  Youth  is  the 
period  of  rounded  contours  and  full  mus- 
cles. As  age  progresses  the  chief  changes 
which  occur  in  the  face  are  the  establish- 
ment of  folds  and  wrinkles  from  muscu- 
lar action  and  the  absorption  of  fat.  In 
middle  life  the  contours  are  far  less 
rounded,  and  the  markings  upon  the 
surface  of  the  face  are  much  more  dis- 
tinct.   As  old  age  approaches,  the  fat 
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not  only  between  the  muscles  but  un- 
derlying the  skin  is  greatly  absorbed, 
and  wrinkles  make  tlieir  appearance. 
Wrinkles  due  to  muscular  action,  Lava- 
ter  has  pointed  out,  are  established  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  muscular  pull. 
They  are  commonly  found  at  the  follow- 
ing places:  Five  or  six  horizontal 
wrinkles  on  the  forehead,  due  to  the 


Fig.  4. 


Upper  bite-plate  in  position. 


is  increased,  and  a  marked  wrinkle  ap- 
pears at  the  corner  of  the  mouth.  It 
is  very  obvious  that  in  a  prosthetic  res- 
toration no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
establish  a  fulness  of  the  plates  which 
will  eradicate  all  of  the  wrinkles  about 
the  mouth.  Only  those  due  to  the  eden- 
tulous condition  should  be  obliterated. 
The  sulcus  naso-labialis,  for  example, 


Kio.  5. 


Upper  and  lower  bite-plates  in  place  and 
trimmed  tentatively  as  to  restoration  of 
contour. 


action  of  the  occipi to- frontalis ;  two  or 
three  vertical  ones  between  the  eyebrows, 
due  to  the  corrugator  supercilii ;  a  few 
radiating  wrinkles  from  the  external 
canthus  of  the  eye,  due  to  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum ;  the  sulcus  naso-labialis, 
which  extends  from  the  ala  of  the  nose 
into  the  cheek,  and  is  largely  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  elevators  of  the  corner 
of  the  mouth.    (Fig.  3.) 

Ijet  118  differentiate  these  from  the 
wrinkles  due  to  the  loss  of  the  teeth. 
Frequently  a  group  of  small  wrinkles 
radiating  about  the  mouth  appears  after 
the  teeth  are  removed.  These  are  due 
to  the  increased  sphincter  action  of  the 
orbicularis  oris ;  the  sulcus  naso-labialis 


should  be  made  to  accord  with  the  ap- 
proximate age  of  the  patient,  for  this 
natural  marking  appears  upon  the  face 
usually  only  at  a  period  shortly  before 
adult  life ;  it  becomes  accentuated  as 
age  increases,  and  of  course  its  extent 
varies  with  individuals. 

The  wrinkles  in  the  skin  due  to  fat- 
absorption  alone  are  not  related  to  our 
problem.  In  some  individuals  they  ap- 
pear late  in  life,  and  are  more  or  less 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  face. 

TECHNIQUE  OF  FACIAL  RESTORATION. 

Now,  having  established  a  background 
for  our  facial  restoration,  let  us  discuss 
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the  technique  by  which  it  is  accom- 
plished. The  major  portion  of  the  de- 
signing is  done  at  the  time  when  the 
bite  is  taken ;  full  upper  and  lower  bite- 
plates  are  prepared  according  to  accepted 
methods;  the  upper  bite-plate  is  tried 
in,  and  its  buccal  and  labial  contours 
should  make  a  tentative  restoration  of 
the  lips  and  cheeks.  As  this  will  be 
discussed  presently,  we  shall  not  now 
describe  the  contours  which  this  plate 


Fio.  6. 


Profile  views  of  edentulous  case  before  and 


should  establish.  The  occlusal  edge  of 
the  plate  is  trimmed  to  extend  one 
thirty-second  of  an  inch  below  the  upper 
lip  when  in  repose  (Fig.  4) ;  the  lower 
bite-plate  is  tried  in,  and  any  adjustment 
to  determine  the  distance  between  the 
jaws  should  be  made  in  this  lower  bite- 
plate,  and  no  alteration  should  be  made 
in  tlie  length  of  the  upijor.  The  distance 
between  the  jaws  establislied  by  the  bite- 
plates  must  be  judged  from  the  external 
appearance  of  the  face.  (Fig.  5.)  As 
the  determination  of  this  is  to  be  subse- 
quently discussed,  suffice  it  now  to  re- 
mark that  the  lips  wlien  in  rcjKJse  should 
simply  be  in  contact  over  tlie  supporting 
bite-plates.    The  upper  lip  should  he  in- 


clined slightly  outward  from  its  \ml^. 
should  slightly  overhang  the  lower,  which 
latter  should  be  everted  and  present  be- 
tween it  and  the  chin  a  graceful  curve. 
Such  adjustment  in  the  buccal  and  labial 
contours  of  these  plates  should  now  be 
made  as  the  establishment  of  correct  con- 
tours, according  to  details  presently  to  be 
given,  demands.  This  is  for  the  purpose 
of  using  the  bite-plates  as  rough  moNdels 
for  these  particulars  of  the  dentures 


FiQ.  7. 


after  facial  restoration  with  artificial  dentures. 


themselves.  It  must  be  remembered  in 
this  connection  that  the  contours  of  the 
lips  and  the  distance  between  the  jaws 
should  be  considered  conjointly,  for  both 
affect  the  appearance  of  the  mouth  as 
restored. 

Utilizing  the  bite-plates  as  guides  in 
the  construction  of  the  dentures,  the 
buccal  and  labial  contours  of  the  latter 
sliould  be  arranged  to  accord  therewith, 
and  the  final  adjustment  of  these  details 
should  be  made  bv  actual  trial  of  the 
plates  in  the  mouth,  while  thev  are  still 
capable  of  alteration.  The  plates  when 
completed  ought  to  establish  oral  con- 
tours in  Iiannonv  with  the  general  plan 
which  is  now  to  be  de-erlbcd. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CORRECT  PROFILE. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  it  will  be 
better  to  consider  the  face  in  profile  first, 
and  then  from  a  front  view.  (Figs.  6  and 
7.)  Beginning  with  the  base  of  the  nose, 
which  is  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  areas 
over  which  we  have  control,  the  upper  lip 
should  incline  slightly  outward.  It  is  a 
general  rule  in  faces  that  the  amount  of 


gins,  the  upper  lip  being  slightly  in 
advance  of  the  lower.  Under  normal 
circumstances,  the  edge  of  the  lower  lip 
is  slightly  everted.  This  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  the  upper  anterior  teeth 
rest  upon  it,  serving  to  roll  it  outward. 
Also  at  the  lower  boundary  of  the  lip  the 
skin  is  closely  adherent  to  the  chin.  In 
most  persons  these  conditions  serve  to 
establish  a  graceful  cun-e  between  the 


FiQ.  8. 


Fig.  9. 
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Full-face  views  of  edentulous  case  before  and  after  restoration  with  artificial  dentures; 

showing  facial  landmarks. 


protrusion  of  the  lips  ia  in  accord  with 
the  retrusion  of  the  forehead,  for  retrud- 
ing  foreheads  are  usually  associated  with 
protruding  lips,  and  full  foreheads  are 
generally  accompanied  by  lips  more 
nearly  vertically  placed.  The  thickness 
of  the  lip,  as  well  as  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, also  affects  this  detail.  In  older 
patients,  in  whom  one  would  expect  that 
an  atrophy  of  the  muscles  and  an  absorp- 
tion of  the  fat  would  reduce  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lip,  it  would  be  more  nearly 
Tertical ;  on  the  other  hand,  for  persons 
who  naturally  have  thick  lips,  the  pro- 
trusion should  be  more  marked. 

When  the  lins  are  in  repose,  they 
should  be  lightly  in  contact  at  their  mar- 


margin  of  the  lip  and  the  chin,  which 
is  baown  as  the  sulcus  mento-labialis. 

Where  this  existed  originally,  and  where 
it  ia  possible  to  secure  it,  the  establish- 
ment of  this  curve  contributes  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  profile. 

FACIAL  CONTOl'RS  AS  VIEWED  FROM  THE 
FRONT. 

Viewing  the  face  from  the  front,  sev- 
eral points  require  special  attention. 
(Figs.  8  and  9.)  The  first  and  most 
important  of  these  is  the  fulness  over- 
lying the  canine  region.  Inasmuch  af* 
greater  absorption  follows  the  loss  of 
the  canines  than  occurs  elsewhere  in 
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the  mouth,  greater  fulness  is  required  and  its  fulness  may  be  all  that  a  case 
for  the   plate   in   this   region ;   for-    demands.  It  is  desired  to  pve  character 


Fia.  10.  Fio.  11. 


Profile  and  full-face  views  of  restoration  by  artlfieiRl  dentureB  of  case  shown 

in  Figs.  1  and  2. 

Fio.  12.  FiQ.  13. 


Profile  views  of  patient  advanced  in  years,  showing  restoration  of  oral  contours 

for  Buch  a  case. 


tunately,  no  muscular  attachments  serve  to  the  mouth  by  conferring  upon  it  ex- 
to  limit  the  height  of  the  plate  here,    ternal  fulness  at  this  point,  but  it  is 
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necessary  to  remember  that  the  sulcus 
aaso-labialis  must  not  be  obliterated,  and 
the  canine  fulness  is  to  be  adjusted  so 
that  this  fold  will  be  retained  in  a  form 
suitable  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  This 
fold  is  a  very  useful  guide  in  judging 
of  the  amount  of  contour  to  be  estab- 
lished at  this  point.   (Figs.  10  and  11.) 

The  most  beautiful  mouths  are  char- 
acterized by  a  slight  dipping  below  the 

Fio.  14. 


tablish  it;  it  is  evident  that  in  a  major- 
ity of  cases  only  a  straight  line  or  one 
almost  imperceptibly  curved  will  be  the 
result  of  our  restoration. 

Several  points  of  surface  contour  re- 
quire our  attention :  The  philtrum  may 
sometimes  be  satisfactorily  established 
even  where  the  teeth  have  been  absent 
for  some  time,  but  when  the  patient  is 
old,  this  would  have  largely  disappeared 

Fig.  15. 


Before  and  after  restoration  of  fulness  of  cheeks  bj  artificial  denture. 


surface  of  their  comers.  This  detail  is 
largely  affected  in  any  restoration  by  the 
form  of  the  canine  contour ;  a  roundness 
of  this  tends  to  preserve  the  natural  dip- 
ping-in  of  the  mouth  corner.  (Ficfs.  12 
and  13.) 

In  its  most  ideal  form,  the  line  mark- 
ing the  contact  between  the  lips  follows 
the  well-known  curve  of  Cupid's  bow. 
The  former  po^ession  of  this,  the  age 
of  the  patient,  and  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  teeth  have  been  ab- 
sent will  largely  determine  whether  it 
is  possible  to  establish  this  in  a  given 
ease.  It  is  evident  that  too  great  ful- 
ness of  the  plates  would  tend  to 
straighten  out  the  lines  of  this  curve 
in  lips  where  it  would  be  possible  to  es- 

TOI-  u, — 71 


had  the  teeth  not  been  lost.  Here  again, 
too  great  fulness  of  the  plates  would 
tend  to  obliterate  this,  and  in  all  cases  in 
which  enough  of  it  remains  for  utiliza- 
tion it  should  be  most  carefully  pre- 
served. A  common  error  in  making  the 
lower  plate  too  full  at  the  canine  region 
results  in  a  surface  prominence  below 
the  comer  of  the  mouth  on  each  side  of 
the  lower  lip.  This  tends  to  give  the 
person  an  unpleasant  pouting  expression, 
and  should  be  avoided.  The  curve  be- 
neath the  lower  lip  and  the  chin  fre- 
quently requires  a  somewhat  extensive 
cutting  of  the  front  of  the  lower  plate, 
but  the  end  usually  justifies  the  means, 
and  this  detail  almost  more  than  anv 
other  is  deserving  of  careful  attention 
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Occasionally,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  fulness  of 
the  plate  in  the  region  of  the  molars  and 
bicuspids.  (Figs.  14  and  15.)  Loss  of 
the  teeth  does  not  greatly  affect  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tissues  here  except  in 
very  thin  persons.  In  such  cases,  and  in 
those  in  which  the  pad  of  fat  underlying 
the  risorius  muscle  has  been  absorbed,  the 
external  contours  must  be  restored  by  ad- 
ditions to  ihe  plate.  The  general  plui  to 
be  pursued  as  far  as  the  exterior  is  con- 
cerned is  to  restore  the  curved  surface  of 
the  cheek. 

Besides  restoring  the  fixed  expression 
of  the  face,  artificial  dentures  must  per- 
mit the  activities  of  the  facial  muscles 
of  expression.  Ordinarily,  no  special 
heed  need  be  given  to  this  requirement. 
If  the  plates  restore  the  external  appear- 


ance, they  provide  a  support  for  the  lips 
over  which  these  tissues  may  be  drawn 
by  the  muscles  centering  in  the  orbicu- 
laris oris.  It  is  only  necessary  in  addi- 
tion to  see  that  the  margins  of  the  plate, 
especially  the  lower,  do  not  impinge 
upon  the  bony  attachment  of  these  mus- 
cles. The  ones  affected  are  the  deprra- 
sor  alse  nasi  and  compressor  nasi  in  the 
upper  incisive  fossa,  the  levator  anguli 
oris  in  the  upper  canine  fossa,  and  the 
levator  menti  in  the  lower  incisive  fossa. 

Finally,  in  order  that  the  restoration 
of  appearance  may  be  complete,  the  teeth 
themselves  when  displayed  to  view  must 
be  in  accord  with  the  other  features  of 
the  face.  The  determination  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  teeth  is  beside  our  subject, 
and  is  one  so  elaborate  that  no  further 
reference  will  be  made  to  it. 


THB  PRINCIPLES  OF  RETENTION  OP  ARTIFICIAIi  DENTURES. 


Br  OBO.  H.  WII.SOir»  D.D.8..  C1«t«1u«,  Ohio. 


(Read  before  Section  I  of  the  National  Dental  Associatio&,  at  its  annual  meeting,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  March  30,  1909.) 


THE  retention  of  artificial  dentures  is 
purely  mechanical  and  is  based  upon 
the  laws  of  physics.  Indirectly, 
however,  the  personal  equation  is  an  im- 
portant factor,  in  that  the  patient  may 
not  be  able  to  control  the  laws  of  phys- 
ics. These  vexatious  cases  are  often 
spoken  of  as  awkward  or  clumsy,  but 
such  patients  will  eventually  succeed  in 
overcoming  the  difficulties  provided  they 
have  sufficient  perseverance. 

The  physical  laws  that  play  a  more  or 
less  important  role  in  the  retention  of 
artificial  dentures  are  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, adhesion  by  contact,  leverage,  tenso- 
friction,  and  adhesion  or  cementation. 
These  forces  are  not  equal  in  value,  nor 
can  any  one  principle  be  depended  upon 
for  retaining  a  denture.  There  will  be 
a  primary  principle  selected  to  bear  the 


burden,  and  one  or  more  secondary  forces 
evoked  or  unwittingly  included.  These 
secondary  forces  may  be  either  positive 
or  negative.  Thus  atmospheric  pressure 
may  be  selected  as  the  primary  retentive 
force,  but  adhesion  by  contact  must  be 
an  associate  retentive  force  whether  it 
be  so  designed  or  not,  and  eventually  will 
entirely  take  the  place  of  atmospheric 
pressure  in  any  given  case.  The  princi- 
ple of  leverage  is  ^ways  associated, 
through  antagonization,  with  whatever 
may  be  the  primary  method  selected. 
This  force  especially  may  be  considered 
as  positive  when  the  arrangement  of  the 
teeth  is  such  that  it  tends  to  force  the 
denture  more  securely  to  place,  and  as 
negative  when  the  arrangement  is  such 
that  antagonization  tends  to  loosen  the 
denture. 
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To  consider  this  subject  in  its  entirety 
mid  require  too  lengthy  a  paper,  there- 
re  we  shall  define  these  five  physical 
ire  as  applicable  to  prosthesis,  and  con- 
fer some  of  their  practical  applications. 

ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE. 

As  is  well  known,  atmospheric  pres- 
re  is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air 
sting  upon  an  object.  The  weight  oi 
column  of  air  at  the  sea  level  i3  14.7 
)nnds  to  the  square  inch,  and  decreases 

the  ratio  to  Ihe  height  above  sea  level. 
B  this  pr^ure  is  equal  in  every  direc- 
on  upon  and  within  the  human  body  it 

not  perceptible.  Whenever  a  portion 
!  this  column  of  air  is  removed  from 

circumscribed  portion  of  the  body,  its 
feet  is  immediately  felt.  No  substance 
m  be  placed  between  the  atmosphere 
id  the  surface,  or  a  portion  of  the  aur- 
ice  of  the  body,  and  remove  the  pressure 
I  the  atmosphere  from  the  body,  as  the 
iterrening  substance,  being  contignous, 
onld  be  held  against  the  surface  of  the 
ody  by  the  full  weight  of  the  column 
t  air  resting  upon  it.  Thus  we  may 
atly  conclude  that  an  artificial  denture 
erfectly  adjusted  to  the  tissues  of  the 
louth  would  be  retained  by  the  full 
■eight  of  the  column  of  air,  or  approxi- 
lately  fifteen  pounds  for  each  square 
ich  of  surface  covered ;  also  that  a  cham- 
er  cut  in  the  maxillary  surface  of  the 
late  would  be  a  positive  detriment,  be- 
anse  it  would  be  an  air-chamber  equal- 
ling the  column  of  air  upon  the  exter- 
al  surface  of  the  plate  to  the  extent  of 
tie  air-chamber.  However,  there  is  a 
ital  obstacle  to  this  perfect  retention  of 
n  artificial  denture,  for  it  is  a  physical 
mpossibility  to  exclude  the  film  of  air 
etween  the  soft  tissues  of  the  mouth  and 
he  hard  base-plate  except  by  substitu- 
inp  a  fluid  for  the  film  of  air.  By  this 
Tibstitution  of  a  fluid  for  the  film  of  air 
he  law  of  hydrostatics  is  introduced, 
rbe  law  of  hydrostatics  is,  that  a  pres- 
nre  placed  upon  a  confined  liquid  is 
xjual  in  every  direction.  Therefore  a 
nechanically  perfectly  adapted  artificial 
lenture  having  a  fluid  contact  cannot  be 
10  retained,  because  the  intervening  fluid 


equalizes,  within  and  without^  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

Atmospheric  pressure  may  he  utilized 
to  retain  an  artificial  denture,  but 
through  the  medium  only  of  a  vacuum 
chamber.  Since  an  absolute  vacuum  is 
an  impossibility,  the  amount  of  reten- 
tion by  atmospheric  pressure  is  contin- 
gent upon  the  square  surface  of  the 
chamber  and  the  vacuity  obtained.  To 
produce  any  degree  of  vacuity  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  the  plate  surrounding  the 
vacuum  cavity  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
soft  tissues.  The  extent  of  exhaustion 
of  the  air  from  the  chamber  is  governed 
by  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue 
and  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  apply 
them.  The  exhaustion  is  produced  by 
forceful  swallowing. 

Retention  by  atmospheric  pressure  can 
only  be  temporary,  and  maintained  only 
so  long  as  there  is  a  partial  vacuum. 
The  effect  of  the  vacuum  chamber  upon 
the  tissues  of  the  mouth  is  the  same  as 
cupping  in  medical  practice.  As  soon 
as  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  reduced 
upon  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the 
body,  it  acts  as  an  excitant,  causing  an 
increased  blood  pressure  in  the  part,  with 
a  temporary  swelling,  and  if  continued 
a  proliferation  of  tissue  cells,  producing 
a  permanent  growth  until  the  chamber 
is  filled.  When  the  chamber  is  filled 
by  tissue  and  the  fiuids  of  the  mouth, 
atmospheric  pressure  can  no  longer  exist ; 
the  denture  is  then  retained  only  by  ad- 
hesion by  contact.  While  the  term  "suc- 
tion plate"  is  not  so  euphonious  as 
"atmospheric  pressure  plate,"  it  more 
nearly  expresses  the  truth  without  at- 
tempting an  explanation  of  how  the 
suction  is  secured. 

As  the  amount  of  retention  of  a  va- 
cuum chamber  stands  in  direct  ratio  to 
its  square  surface,  so  its  relative  perma- 
nence and  its  injurious  effects  stand  in 
direct  ratio  to  its  depth. 

ADHESION  BY  CONTACT. 

This  retentive  force  is  too  often  con- 
fused with  atmospheric  pressure,  whereas 
it  is  an  entirely  different  principle.  At- 
mospheric pressure  retention  is  contin- 
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gent  upon  a  chamber  which  is  more  or 
less  evacuated  of  air,  vhile  adhesion  by 

contact  is  conditioned  by  uniform  pres- 
sure and  absolute  contact.  To  compre- 
hend this  principle  of  retention,  the 
molecular  forces  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion must  be  appreciated.  These  two 
molecular  forces,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  exist  within  and  between  all 
bodies.  In  solid  matter  attraction  pre- 
dominates over  repulsion,  whereas  in 
liquids  the  two  forces  are  equal,  and  in 
gaseous  matter  repulsion  predominates 
over  attraction.  Attraction  is  always 
stronger  between  like  atoms  than  between 
unlike  atoms.  (This  last  fact  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  in  the  low-fusing  alloys 
composed  of  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  and  cad- 
mium. These  metals  range  in  fusing 
point  from  44S"  F.  to  617°  F.,  yet  when 
they  are  properly  combined  they  may 
fuse  at  135"  F.,  thus  demonstrating  that 
the  molecules  of  these  metals  create  a 
marked  repulsion  for  each  other,  and 
that  it  takes  but  a  low  degree  of  heat 
to  render  attraction  and  repulsion  equal, 
that  is,  to  fuse  to  a  liquid  state.)  When 
like  atoms  are  brought  into  atomic  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  they  are  said  to  be 
held  together  by  cohesion;  when  the  in- 
teratomic space  is  exceeded,  they  can 
only  be  held  together  by  adhesion,  either 
by  mass  attraction  or  an  intervening 
adhesive  substance.  Thus  it  is  apparent 
that  the  expression  "uniform  pressure" 
and  "absolute  contact"  are  misnomers, 
because  absolute  contact  is  an  impossi- 
bility; but  when  these  terms  are  used, 
they  signify  the  closest  mechanical  con- 
tact of  the  mass,  and  do  not  refer  to  the 
atom  relationships.  When  masses  of 
matter  are  brought  into  mechanical  con- 
tact and  are  caused  to  adhere  by  a  film 
of  non-adhesive  fluid,  it  might  be 
thought  that  the  adhesion  is  due  to  the 
strength  of  the  fluid,  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  because  the  thinner  the  film  the 
greater  the  adhesion.  That  this  adhesion 
is  not  due  to  atmospheric  pressure  can  be 
demonstrated  by  suspending  two  masses 
of  matter  adhering  by  contact  in  the 
chamber  of  an  air-pump  and  exhausting 
the  air,  when  the  adhesion  will  remain 
the  same  as  under  normal  atmospheric 


conditions.  Therefore,  through  an  un- 
derstanding of  these  axioms  regarding 
attraction  and  repulsion,  we  can  appre- 
ciate how  artificial  dentures  are  retained 
by  the  so-called  adhesion  by  contact. 

LEVEBAQS. 

In  mechanics  1^  lever  is  a  rigid  bar 
working  upon  a  pivot.  The  pivot  is  called 
the  fulcmm,  and  the  bar  is  considered  as 

two  portions  called  arms — the  one  called 
the  power  arm  and  the  other  the  work 
arm.  There  are  three  groups  of  these 
factors,  fulcrum,  power,  and  work  arms, 
called  classes.  In  the  first  class  the  ful- 
crum is  between  the  power  and  the  work, 
whereas  in  the  second  class  the  work  is 
between  the  fulcrum  and  the  power;  in 
the  third  class  the  power  is  between  the 
fulcrum  and  the  work.  In  prosthetic 
dentistry  the  lever  of  the  first  class  only 
need  be  considered,  and  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance. This  principle  of  physics  is 
involved  in  every  case  of  prosthetic  res- 
toration, either  in  its  positive  or  nega- 
tive sense,  and  too  often  in  both.  In 
complete  artificial  dentures  the  alveolar 
ridge  constitutes  the  fulcrum,  and  the 
retention  of  the  base-plate  by  either  at- 
mospheric pressure  or  adhesion  by  con- 
tact constitutes  the  power;  the  portion 
of  the  base-plate  upon  whidi  these  reten- 
tive forces  exert  their  influence  consti- 
tutes the  power  arm.  The  teeth  form 
the  work  arm,  and  antagonization  is  the 
work.  In  partial  artificial  dentures  the 
remaining  natural  teeth  and  roots  may 
be  the  fulcrum  or  even  fulcrums. 

The  law  governing  the  direction  of 
energy  should  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. The  law  is:  Energy  moves  in  a 
straight  line  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface  from  which  the  force  emanates. 
Thus  in  the  lines  of  energy  there  may 
be  great  resistance,  while  laterally  there 
would  be  but  slight  resistance.  (This  i? 
well  illustrated  by  two  plates  of  glass  held 
together  by  adhesion  by  contact,  which 
will  offer  much  resistaiice  to  an  effort 
to  pull  them  directly  apart,  but  only 
slight  resistance  to  lateral  pressure.) 

The  anatomical  relation  of  the  mandi- 
ble to  the  maxilla  is  a  peculiar  one,  and 
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offers  many  problems  in  physics.  As  re- 
sorption of  the  alveoli  progresses,  these 
adverse  conditions  become  exaggerated. 
Therefore  it  follows  that  artificial  sub- 
stitutes should  be  inserted  soon,  that  is, 
Tithin  a,  few  weeks — two  to  six — after 
the  removal  of  the  natural  teeth.  As 
the  resorption  of  the  alveolar  processes 
progresses,  the  summit  of  the  alveolar 
ridge  of  the  upper  jaw  recedes  upward 
and  inward,  whereas  the  summit  of  the 
^veolar  ri^  of  the  mandible  recedes 
downward  and  outward.  Hence,  if  the 
artificial  teeth  are  set  in  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  the  naiaral  teeth,  the  problems 
in  leverage  become  veiy  serious.  It  is 
apparent  that  if  the  upper  teeth  could  be 
arranged  with  their  buccal  surfaces  just 
inside  the  summit  of  the  alveolar  ridge, 
it  would  be  impOBsible  to  dislodge  the 
base-plate  by  direct  occlusion,  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  or  circumscribed  the  bolus 
of  food;  but  as  it  is  not  practical  to  so 
arrange  the  teeth,  it  is  oesirable,  from 
a  medianical  point  of  view,  to  approach 
this  condition  as  nearly  as  the  individual 
ca^  will  permit.  If,  after  the  alveoli 
have  thoroughly  receded,  the  upper  arti- 
ficial teeth  are  mounted  upon  the  base- 
plate in  their  normal  distance  from  the 
rhaphe,  the  work  arm  of  the  lever  is  rel- 
atively much  lengthened.  Therefore  to 
overcome  this  untoward  leverage,  the 
teeth  are  drawn  in  toward  the  summit 
of  the  ridge.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
inward  drawing  of  the  lingual  surface  of 
the  teeth,  for  undue  encroaching  upon 
the  domain  of  the  toogne  will  ensue. 
That  this  work  arm  may  be  still  further 
shortened,  the  artificial  teeth,  bucco-lin- 
gually  are  made  narrower  tiian  normal. 
As  the  shortening  of  the  radius  shortens 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  select  artificial  bicuspids 
and  molars  a  little  narrower  mesio-dis- 
tally  than  the  natural  teeth  which  they 
replace.  This  is  but  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  reduced  size  of  the  grinding  teeth. 
The  other  reason  for  reducing  the  size 
of  these  teeth  has  to  do  with  their  power, 
and  should  not  he  discussed  together 
with  the  principles  of  retention.  We 
have  already  stated  that  motion — force — 
moves  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  from 
VOL.  u.— 72 


which  the  motion  emanates,  therefore 
the  shaping  of  the  facets  of  the  occlusal 
surface  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  problems  of 
leverage. 

TBNSO-FBIOIION. 

This  term  Is  used  to  cover  all  those 
cases  where  retention  is  obtained  by  con- 
tact, but  the  surface  of  contact  is  too  in- 
significant to  constitute  a  factor.  It  in- 
cludes all  forms  of  clasps,  removable' 
plate-bridge  attachments,  spiral  springs, 
and  spring  plates.  It  implies  that  the 
retention  is  obtained  by  friction  tiiroogh 
tension.  The  simplest  form  of  tenK>- 
friction  is  the  spring  clasp,  in  which  the 
narrow  strip  of  metal  grips  a  tooth  by 
friction  through  the  tension  in  the  metal. 
Further  than  defining  this  term,  we  will 
not  discuss  it,  as  it  is  in  itself  a  sub- 
ject for  a  lengthy  paper. 

ADHBSIOir  OB  OEUBNTATION. 

This  term  is  used  to  denote  that  an 
adhesive  substance,  as  cement,  is  used 
as  the  means  of  retention.  All  kinds  of 
fixed  bridge  work  and  the  so-called  "al- 
veolar dentistry"  are  in  this  class.  This 
phase  of  retention  will  not  be  further 
discussed  in  this  paper. 

PEACTIOAL  APPLICATIONS. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  difficulties  of 
relation  of  artificial  dentures  are  in  di- 
rect ratio  to  the  number  of  teeth  sup- 
plied. Broadly  speaking  this  is  true. 
In  the  remainder  of  this  paper  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  edentulous  javra  and 
to  the  first  two  methods  of  retention — 
namely,  atmospheric  pressure  and  adhe- 
sion by  contact.  Leverage  has  to  do  with 
the  arranging  of  the  teeth  upon  the  base- 
plate, and  antagonization  therefore  will 
not  be  discussed.  Thus  we  have  reduced 
our  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the 
retention  of  base-plates  upon  edentulous 
jaws. 

There  are  four  factors  to  be  considered 
in  the  retention  of  base-plates:  Size- 
that  is,  the  amount  of  surface  covered; 
soft  tissue ;  fluids  of  the  mouth ;  and,  of 
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the  least  importance,  the  shape  of  the 
portion  covered. 

Size.  In  any  given  case  the  amount 
of  retention  by  adhesion  by  contact  is, 
like  atmospheric  pressure,  according  to 
the  area  of  the  surface.  Hence,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  lai^r  tlw  den- 
ture the  better  the  retention. 

Soft  tissue.  No  one  factor  has  so 
much  to  do  with  retention  of  artificial 
dentures  as  the  soft  tissues.  These  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes — muscles 
and  their  attachments,  submucous  tissue, 
and  the  mucous  membrane.  As  an  axiom 
it  may  be  stated  that  a  base-plate  cannot 
rest  upon  a  muscle  which  impinges  upon 
or  draws  over  the  periphery  of  the  plate, 
as  the  contractile  power  of  the  muscle 
is  greater  than  the  retentive  force  of  ad- 
hesion by  contact.  The  muscle  attach- 
ments should  always  be  observed  in  ex- 
amining the  mouth  prior  to  taking  the 
impression ;  then,  in  taking  the  impres- 
sion, the  muscles  should  be  marked  in  the 
Impression,  so  that  the  base-plate  may 
secure  a  close  adaptation  about  the  mus- 
cle attachments  and  yet  not  be  dislodged 
thereby.  As  adhesion  by  contact  is  in 
the  ratio  to  the  surface  covered,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  base-plate  should  ex- 
tend as  far  in  every  direction  as  the  at- 
tachment of  the  muscles  will  permit, 
but  not  so  far  that  the  muscles  when 
placed  upon  their  greatest  tension  will 
impinge  upon  the  periphery  sufficiently 
to  dislodge  it.  This  may  give  a  very 
irregular  outline,  but  the  proper  out- 
lining of  the  periphery  of  the  base-plate 
is  one  of  the  important  operations  in 
adapting  artificial  dentures.  Beginning 
in  the  median  line,  the  labial  flange  of 
the  upper  baae-plate  should  be  well  cut 
away  for  the  labial  frenum,  then  grad- 
ually ascend  to  the  canine  eminence, 
where  for  cosmetic  efEects  it  must  be  as 
high  as  possible.  After  forming  the  out- 
line of  the  canine  eminence,  the  border 
of  the  flange  abruptly  drops  to  accommo- 
date the  buccal  frenum  or  lerator  an- 
guli  oris.  The  remainder  of  the  bor- 
der to  the  tuberosity  must  be  kept  as 
high  as  the  attachment  of  the  buccinator 
muscle  will  permit.  In  passing  around 
the  tuberosity,  if  there  be  one,  the  edge 


of  the  base-plate  must  not  impinge  too 
much  upon  the  soft  tissues.  After  trim- 
ming the  base-plate  to  what  seems  to  be 
the  proper  outline,  it  should  be  tested 
by  moistening  the  maxillary  surface, 
placing  in  the  mouth,  and  instructing  the 
patient  how  to  exhaust  the  air  from  be- 
tween the  base-plate  and  soft  tissues  upoa 
which  it  rests.  The  patient  should  titen 
be  requested  to  vigorously  work  the  mus- 
cles of  the  lip  and  cheeks,  and  see  if 
in  any  way  the  baae-plate  can  be  dis- 
lodged. If  so,  the  patient  should  again 
attach  the  base-plate,  the  operator  grasp- 
ing the  lip  and  chedcB,  one  portion  at  a 
time,  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and 
firmly  extend  the  tissues  outward  and 
downward  until  the  point  or  points  that 
are  not  properly  relieved  are  discovered. 

The  lower  base-plate  is  of  horeeshoe 
or  crescent  shape,  and  necessarily  covers 
much  less  surface  than  the  upper  one; 
but  if  the  impression  is  properly  taken 
and  the  periphery  properly  adjusted  for 
the  muscle  attachments,  the  base-plate 
can  be  seated,  and  sometimes  considerable 
adhesion  obtained.  Some  writers  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  all  lower  arti- 
ficial dentures  should  have  a  deep  lin- 
gual flange,  while  other  writers  would 
have  the  lingual  flange  almost  entirely 
removed.  Both  are  correct,  because  some 
cases  require  the  one  treatment  and  other 
cases  the  other  method.  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  crest  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess of  the  mandible  is  pronounced,  and 
the  attachment  of  the  mylo-hyoideus 
muscle  is  low  upon  the  lingual  wall,  the 
lingual  flange  of  the  base-plate  can  and 
should  be  carried  well  down,  for  adhesion 
by  contact  is  according  to  the  area  of  the 
surface,  and  the  larger  the  base-plate  the 
greater  the  resistance  to  the  force  of 
mastication ;  but  if  there  is  excessive  re- 
sorption of  the  process,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  mylo-hyoideus  is  at  or  very 
near  the  crest  of  the  slight  ridge  remain- 
ing, or  if  there  is  a  sharp  edge  repre- 
senting the  union  of  the  lingual  plate 
of  the  mandible  and  the  remains  of  the 
alveolar  process,  there  should  be  almost 
no  lingual  fiange  to  the  base-plate.  If 
in  taking  the  impression  the  mylo-hy- 
oideus is  compressed  and  depressed,  the 
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apparent  space  for  a  lingual  flange  will 
prove  very  delusive  and  troubleaome ; 
alsOj  if  the  base-plate  is  carried  over  the 
sharp  lingual  edge  often  found  upon  the 
mandible,  much  irritation  will  be  pio- 
doced.  In  these  cases  the  only  means 
of  success  is-  to  cut  away  the  lingual 
flange,  if  one  has  been  formed.  In  con- 
structing the  superstructuTe  upon  this 
properly  fitted  short  lingual  flanged  bafle- 
plate,  an  extra  retention  flange  of  one- 
sixteenth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
ia  width  may  be  extended  horizontally 
into  the  month,  when  the  glands  and 
folds  of  mucous  membranes  resting  npon 
this  enlarged  base-plate  will  often  be  of 
much  aid  in  retention.  The  buccal  flange 
should  he  kept  as  broad  as  the  muscle 
attachments  will  permit.  The  same  tests 
appHed  to  the  upper  base-plates  should 
be  used  with  the  lower. 

Submucotu  tissue.  In  this  class  is  in- 
clnded  all  the  soft  tissue  of  whatever  his- 
tological formation — except  the  muscle 
tissue  Just  considered — lying  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  upon  which  the  ba.se- 
plate  rests.  When  a  moderate  amount  of 
soft  tissue  is  evenly  disposed  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  the  very  best  condi- 
tion possible  as  far  as  this  tissue  is  con- 
cerned is  printed.  In  some  mouths 
the  rhaphe  of  the  maxillse  will  be  found 
over-developed,  and  covered  with  a  thin, 
tensely  drawn  mucous  membrane,  while 
upon  either  side  there  may  be  an  area 
extending  well  toward  the  base  of  the 
alveolar  process  with  more  or  less  sub- 
mucous tissue,  and  a  portion  of  the  alve- 
olar ridge  composed  of  soft  flabby  tissue 
only.  If  a  patient  presenting  such  a 
mouth  has  not  long  since  acquired  the 
knack  of  wearing  artificial  dentures,  the 
chances  of  his  success  are  very  unfavor- 
able. The  treatment  for  such  a  case 
would  be  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the 
whole  length  of  the  rhaphe ;  let  the  soft 
tissue  in  the  vault  alone  and  increase 
the  pressure  upon  the  soft  portion  of  the 
alveolar  ridge.  A  vacuum  chamber  in 
such  a  case,  placed  over  a  portion  of  the 
tense  membrane  in  the  highest  portion 
of  the  vault  would  be  a  source  of  irri- 
tation and  useless. 

Mwnma  membrane.    This  membrane 


must  bear  the  burden  of  supporting  all 
complete  artificial  dentures,  therefore  an 
appreciation  of  its  capabilities  is  an  im- 
portant factor  to  the  prosthetist.  In  ex- 
amining the  mouth  prior  to  taking  the 
impression  the  condition  of  health  of  this 
tissue  over  which  the  base-plate  is  to  be 
placed  should  be  noted,  and  if  necMsary, 
the  required  attention  should  be  given. 
There  are  two  qualities  of  this  membrane 
to  be  considered — tone  and  tension. 

Tone.  This  membrane  is  much  influ- 
enced by  the  health  of  the  individual,  and 
may  be  quite  an  index  of  the  condition 
of  the  general  system.  The  patient  will 
learn  ti^at  when  the  general  system  is 
vigorous  and  rested,  the  denture  will 
have  its  maximum  retention,  but  when 
the  system  is  debilitated  or  relaxed  from 
temporary  exhaustion — tired — the  reten- 
tion of  the  denture  will  be  poor  and 
troublesome.  When  patients  complain 
that  their  dentures  are  not  "sticking  up" 
as  well  as  they  did,  it  is  well  to  investi- 
gate the  tone  of  the  system  and  explain 
this  principle.  When  the  mucous  mem- 
brane loses  tone  for  any  reason,  the  reten- 
tion of  the  denture  will  he  correspond- 
ingly affected.  When  dissolution  is 
about  to  take  place,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  artificial  dentures  cannot  be  retained 
at  all.  Because  of  this  quality  of  tone, 
other  conditions  being  equal,  the  younger 
the  patient  the  better  the  retention. 
Aged  patients  in  a  debilitated  state  of 
health  and  unacquainted  with  the  use  of 
artificial  dentures  should  not  be  encour- 
aged in  having  their  mouths  fitted  to  new 
dentures,  for  the  tax  upon  their  vitality 
may  be  too  great,  and  hasten  their  death. 

Teneion.  When  a  surface  upon  which 
a  denture  is  to  be  worn  is  covered  with 
healthy  mucous  membrane,  evenly  under- 
laid with  a  medium  amount  of  submu- 
cous tissue,  and  the  tone  is  good,  as  far 
as  the  tissues  are  concerned,  the  very  beat 
conditions  exist  for  retaining  an  artificial 
denture. 

When  the  soft  tissues  covering  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  are  thin  and  tense,  the  case 
is  much  more  difficult.  In  the  former 
case  the  tissues  will  quickly  conform  to 
the  hard  base-plate,  and  if  there  has  been 
a  reasonably  skilful  construction  of  the 
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appliance,  the  retentum  vill  be  Batisfac- 
toiy.   In  the  latter  case,  with  the  most 

skilful  construction  it  will  oJEten  require 
an  hour  or  two  before  the  mucous  mem- 
brane conforms  to  the  imyielding  mate- 
rial of  the  base-plate.  It  is  this  class  of 
cases  that  tempts  the  dentist  to  use  Telum 
rubber  lining  to  the  periphery  of  the 
plate,  or  to  resort  to  the  patent  soft  mb- 
ber  retainers.  As  this  condition  of  the 
mouth  is  the  only  logical  one  in  which 
these  retainers  are  permissible,  little 
harm  is  done  if  they  are  never  used  where 
not  indicated.  In  these  cases  of  tense 
mucous  tissue  no  sharp  edges  or  localized 
increased  pressure  by  any  means  what- 
ever can  be  tolerated.  Carving  of  the 
cast  is  contra-indicated. 

When  the  mucous  membrane  is  exces- 
sively underlaid  with  soft  tissue  over  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  deeply  fissured, 
the  case  can  justly  be  classed  as  tmfavor- 
able  for  retention.  The  cast  of  such  a 
case  may  be  carved  with  impnnily.  The 
object  songht  in  carving  is  to  cause  the 
periphery  of  the  plate  to  embed  itself 
more  firmly,  or  to  raise  a  bead  just  in- 
side the  periphery.  This  temporarily 
creates  a  large  vacuum  chamber,  but  as 
soon  as  the  raised  portion  becomes  em- 
bedded into  the  soft  tissues,  adhesion  by 
contact  is  secured.  In  some  cases  the 
bead  acts  as  a  barrier  to  the  ingress  of  an 
excessive  amonnt  of  fluid. 

Many  cases  presenting  will  have  areas 
of  thin  tense  tissue  and  other  areas  of 
excessively  soft  tissue.  The  treatment 
for  this  class  of  cases  has  already  been 
stated,  that  is,  relieving  of  the  pressure 
npon  the  tense  tissue  in  the  proximity 
of  the  rhaphe,  to  the  extent  of  its  entire 
length.    This  can  usually  be  accom- 


plished by  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
layen  of  No.  60  tin  foil.  The  soft  areas 

over  any  portion  of  the  vault  should  not 
be  changed,  but  an  excessively  soft  tissue 
upon  the  alveolar  ridge  should  be  com- 
pressed. Barely  should  any  hard  portion 
of  the  alveolar  ridge  be  relieveo^  ihea 
only  when  very  circumscribed. 

Fluida  of  the  mouth.  The  ncmnal  thin 
watery  fluid  of  the  mouth  is  most  favor- 
able for  retention  by  adhesion  by  contact. 
This  fluid  makes  the  contact,  but  does 
not  hold  the  base-plate  so  far  away  as 
to  interfere  with  the  adhesion  by  con- 
tact. When  the  fluids  are  vitiated,  thick, 
and  ropy,  th^  may  have  sticl^  proper^ 
ties,  but  not  enongh  to  compensate  for  the 
interference  with  adhesion  by  contact. 
Temporarily  these  vitiated  secretions  can 
be  removed  from  the  mouth  by  thor- 
oughly washing  with  an  alkaline  solution, 
then  inserting  the  denture  well  moistened 
with  cold  water. 

Shape.  The  shape  of  the  vault  of  the 
month  is  a  minor  factor.  The  size,  tis- 
sues, and  fluids  are  the  factors  that  gov- 
ern adhesion,  with  one  exception.  A 
high-pitched  compressed  vault  is  unfa- 
vorable in  shape,  because  the  resistance 
to  stress  is  lateral  instead  of  being  at 
right  angles. 

Summary.  The  essentials  of  ret^tion 
of  complete  artificial  dentures  may  be 
summarized  as :  Properly  diagnosing  tiie 
conditions,  a  suitable  impression,  care- 
fully preparing  the  cast,  accurately  ad- 
justing the  base-plate,  carefully  mount- 
ing the  case  with  the  face-bow  and  bite- 
gages  upon  the  New  Century  articulator, 
proper  antagonization,  and  infinite  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  while  edncating 
the  patient  in  their  nse. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  CBOW2f  AND  BBIBGi:  WORK. 


Br  H.  HKKBEHT  JOHHSOH,  DJ>^  KMoa,  Ga. 


(Bead  before  the  National  Dental  Association,  Section  I,  at  the  annual  meeting,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.«  Ifarefa  SO,  1900.) 


IN  an  unguarded  moment  I  allowed 
myself  to  become  obligated  to  write 
this  paper.  Since  promising  to  do 
BO  the  Blight  inclination  felt  at  the  time, 
which  was  mistaken  for  inspiration,  has 
about  departed,  and  I  find  myself  in  the 
deplorable  condition  of  being  unable  to 
creditably  proceed  and  too  far  obligated 
to  gracefullj  decline. 

With  mnch  regret  thna  to  have  to  im- 
pose on  this  section,  I  shall  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  only  remaining  avenue  of 
retreat  and  make  the  effort  very  brief. 

Upon  making  a  deliberate  survey  of 
tlffi  subject,  it  is  quickly  discernible  that 
little  can  be  said  that  is  either  new  or 
that  would  make  even  an  interesting 
rimmS.  It  would  be  tedious  and  lire- 
some  to  my  hearers  to  introduce  any  de- 
tailed points  of  the  technique  such  as  is 
pursued  in  the  making  of  bridge  work 
that  might  come  within  my  knowledge, 
as  all  practitioners  of  even  slight  preten- 
8k>ns  are  now  familiar  with  tiie  general 
ideas  of  construction.  About  the  only 
Qiing  apparent,  therefore,  and  indeed  all 
that  I  shall  attempt,  will  be  to  introduce 
some  old  but  as  yet  nnsettled  questions 
for  discussion,  in  the  hope  of  thus  shed- 
ding more  light  for  our  future  guidance. 

As  the  comfort,  the  durability,  and  the 
strength  of  crown  and  bridge  work  de- 
pend upon  the  success  of  the  method  em- 
ployed in  making  the  abutments,  pillars, 
and  attachments,  it  has  been  decided  to 
deal  principally  with  that  portion  of  the 
subject.  Experience  of  many  years  has 
tau^t  OB  valuable  lessons  concerning  the 
amount  of  anchorage  required  to  retain 
for  a  reasonable  time  pieces  of  work  of 
vaiying  eztensiveness. 
When  bridge  work  was  first  intro- 


duced, common  sense  seemed  to  indicate 
that  as  few  remaining  abutment  teeth  or 
roots  were  to  be  relied  upon  to  perform 
the  work  of  those  lost  as  well  as  their 
own,  a  bridge  would  require  a  very  strong 
and  rigid  attachment,  and  that  nothing 
short  of  gold  telescoping  crowns  and 
strongly  banded  roots  would  be  sufficient 
for  such  support.  With  these  ideas 
firmly  fixed  in  our  minds,  in  some  in- 
stances great  injury  was  wrought  in  cases 
of  misfits,  of  teeth  with  short  crowns, 
and  roots  broken  down  to  or  breath  the 
gum  margin.  In  the  firm  belief  tiiat  a 
broad  sui^ace  of  band  was  necessary  for 
support,  the  bands  were  often  cmelly 
driven  far  beneath  the  gum,  resulting  in 
inflammation,  finally  recession,  and  in 
many  cases  premature  loss  of  the  teeth 
or  roots  supporting  the  structure.  Those 
of  us  who  have  been  in  practice  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  observe  results 
are  quite  familiar  with  this  class  of  cases. 
During  that  early  period,  also,  the  lack 
of  go(m  reb'able  cements  had  something 
to  do  with  fixing  these  banding  ideas  in 
the  minds  of  the  practitioners,  as  it  was 
thought  that  when  bands  were  driven 
well  beneath  the  gum  margin,  this  cov- 
ering would  form  a  protection  which 
would  prevent  the  disintegration  of  the 
cement. 

Viewing  the  progress  of  cases  of  many 
years'  standing,  these  valuable  truths  are 
revealed  to  us.  In  almost  all  cases  where 
bands  of  extraordinary  width  were  fas- 
tened about  teeth,  even  when  this  was 
done  as  skilfully  as  would  be  reasonable  to 
expect,  the  result  was  a  gradual  recession, 
until  these  bands  now  do  not  readi  to  the 
gum,  and  in  most  cases  have  disclosed 
misfits  that  are  a  surprise  to  the  makers. 
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Time  has  also  shown  that  where  bands 
and  crowns  have  been  carefully  and  neatly 
fitted,  the  cement  has  not  disintegrated 
any  faster  after  the  margin  of  the  band 
or  crown  has  been  deprived  of  its  sup- 
posed gum  protection  than  it  did  whUe 
thus  covered.  This/  tt^ether  with  the 
observations  gained  in  porcelain  inlay 
work  and  other  cemented  fillings,  would 
seem  to  prove  that  cemented  luinds  and 
other  attachments,  when  neatly  fitted, 
last  as  well  when  not  driven  beneath  the 
gum  margin,  and  ti!iat  the  gum  covering 
affords  no  special  prb^tion  to  the  ce- 
ment. It  is  further  obse^d,  as  has  been 
remarked,  that  all  bands  ail^j^ielescoping 
crowns  driven  beneath  the  giNLoi*  ex- 
tended farther  over  tiie  tooth  r^uf^iu  a 
misfit  which  increases  the  farther 
band  passes  above  the  neck  of  the  tooth."- 
Then,  as  there  will  always  be  a  disso- 
lution of  the  cem^t  for  a  certain  space 
beneath  such  illrfitted  bands,  it  is  plunly 
evident  that  the  piece  oi^y  receives  sup- 
port AS  far  as  there  is  uiy  cement  attach- 
ment, and  that  the  ext^ded  margin  of 
the  band  from  vhich  the  cement  has 
been  dissolved  gives  no  further  support 
at  all,  and  only  proves  an  irritant  which 
finally  weakens  the  strength  of  the  living 
attachment  to  the  jaw  itself.  As  the 
permanence  of  the  work  must  rely  at  last 
upon  the  stability  of  the  abutment  teeth 
or  roots  i^  their  living  healthful  attach- 
ment to  the  jaw,  it  is  more  than  evident 
that  nothing  could  be  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  to  look  carefully  to  the  preser- 
vation of  this  much-desired  condition. 

If  this,  then,  is  recognized  as  a  proved 
fact,  and  fartiier,  if  it  is  agreed  that 
bands  and  other  devices  forced  beneath 
the  gum  do  create  permanent  harm,  is 
it  not  high  time  that  these  irritating  de- 
vices be  forever  discarded,  and  that  we 
cast  about  for  some  better  methods  for 
the  support  of  bridges? 

The  application  of  the  more  recent 
methods  which  so  greatly  simplify  the 
making  of  half-caps,  hoo^,  and  molded 
fillings,  will  in  a  great  many  instances 
prove  to  be  of  advantage  as  a  substitute 
for  bands  and  ferrule  crowns.  It  is 
pratifyinp:  to  observe  the  firm  support 
that  can  be  obtained  in  even  extensive 


pieces  witii  long  spans  of  bridfie  widl 
the  exclusive  use  of  molded  fillingi  ■ 
small  hoods,  when  these  hoods  and  I 
ings  are  f  urtlier  strengthened  bj  irid 
platinum  pins  of  small  siie  exteofi 
some  depth  into  sound  dentin.  Ill 
too,  with  this  kind  of  attachment  en 
portion  of  the  margin  will  be  viaiU^i 
accessible  in  case  ol  fntaie  dismfajgnfi 
from  any  slight  defect 

These  points  of  weakness,  if  uj  <i 
cur,  can  readily  be  repaired  by  tlie  ia 
tion  of  a  small  filling  at  the  mii| 
where  decay  or  disintegration  bs  ^ 
peared.  Bridge  work  that  has  been  i 
serted  with  telescoping  and  bud 
crowns  has  been  subjected  to  mudi  ail 
cism  on  account  of  unhygienic  taU 
tions,  and  in  many  instances  thi*  cd 
.,  cism  has  been  just,  and  none  too  sera 
Another  forceful  argument  that  mijl 
raiseii  -in  favor  of  the  simpler  forms  i 
attachmeirt  ^is  that  in  all  probabilitj 
will  be  less  nebMsary  to  destroj  tbeinlj 
in  abutment  teei&  or  to  raider  *M 
liable  to  die  af terwam  from  eicessin  a 
ting  away  of  enamel  aJDd  dentin. 

It  has  been  forcefuu^  argued  in  fi 
past  that  no  tooth  should  receiTe  a  ctm 
unless  its  pulp  has  been  fir^t  devita^ 
We  are  already  familiar  witi'  the  pffl 
in  this  argument — that  the  ttf>& 
be  properly  prepared,  that  thti^ 
of  so  much  enamel  and  the  cont^^  * 
much  metal  with  the  sensitive  den*i 
afterward  cause  the  pulp  to  die,  ^ 
have  always  opposed  this  idea  and^ 
advocated  at  all  times  the  preserri 
of  pulps  whenever  possible,  and  I 
constrained  to  believe  that  it  is  enti^ 
unnecessary  to  indulge  in  any  vh(Aes» 
destruction  of  pulps  on  account  of  cnnj 
ing.    There  are  many  good  reawis  i 
favor  of  preserving  pulps  when  teeth  4 
to  be  covered  with  gold  crowns,  espedaH 
if  these  crowned  teeth  are  to  act  «s  sM 
ports  of  much-needed  bridges.  Tbe» 
gument  that  a  molar  cannot  be  P""^ 
prepared  for  the  fitting  of  a  gold  a™ 
without  devitalizing  is  not  well  ^o^jjj 
There  are  only  a  very  few  cwee  wh*" 
this  is  positively  true.  Lilrewise  mj  «• 
perience  does  not  show  that  P°^P*^'* 
more  often  under  gold  crowns  than  im" 
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in  filled  teeth,  and  certainly  no  one 
old  argue  that  evei^  pulp  should  be 
ritalized  before  filling  a  tooth.  A 
md  tooth  properly  ground  for  the  r&- 
ition  of  a  gold  crown  should  exhibit 

more  sensitiveness  to  thermal  changes 
;er  the  crown  has  been  cemented  in 
ice  for  a  week,  than  if  it  had  never 
m  crowned.  It  ia  more  than  probable 
it  those  frequent  cases  of  pulps  dying 
der  gold  ctowub  are  often  brought 
>tit  -mrouj^  some  deep-seated  cavity 
lich  had  encroached  upon  the  pulp^  and 
s  not  taken  into  consideration.  Of 
nTse  in  such  cases  the  crown  should  not 


Pio.  1.  Fio.  2. 


jtly  be  held  responsible.  It  must  be 
uembered,  also,  that  the  cements  may 
t  be  entirely  free  from  contamination, 
ith  a  cement  of  good  quality  mixed  on 
clean  slab  no  trouble  should  arise. 
A  Uving  pulp  in  a  crowned  tooth  often 

ires  a  warning  that  results  in  saving 
valuable  bridge  abutment  for  many 
tre  years  of  usefulness.  It  is  well 
aown  that  decay  does  frequently  occur 
tout  the  margins  of  gold  crowns,  usually 
the  piece  of  work  has  been  worn 
ir  a  number  of  years.  If  this  should 
a^ppen  to  a  tooth  containing  a  living 
nip  the  warning  is  given  by  increased 
snsitiveness,  and  the  necessary  correc- 
on  can  be  made  in  time  to  save  the 
X)th.  But  suppose,  on  the  other  hand, 
liat  this  should  occur  in  a  devitalized 
nth.  The  patient  is  not  warned,  he 
fleets  to  undergo  the  necessary  exami- 
s&on,  decay  progresses  rapidly,  many 
noes  more  r^idly  than  in  open  cavi- 


ties, and  in  a  very  short  time  the  entire 
crown  portion  of  the  tooth  is  eaten  away, 
and  the  first  warning  given  is  the  sudden 
collapse  of  the  end  of  the  bridge  under 
the  stress  of  mastication.  This  may  be 
a  much-needed  bridge,  probably  the  only 
resource  for  mastication,  but  there  is  no 
help  for  it,  it  must  come  out.  Many  of 
these  cases  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion, but  never  yet  have  I  seen  an  abut- 
ment tooth  entirely  lost  before  warning 
was  given  in  the  case  of  a  tooth  con- 
taining a  living  pulp.  This  itself  would 
be  a  strong  enough  argument  to  warn  us 
to  proceed  carefully  in  promiscuous  de- 


Fio.  3.  Fio.  4. 


vitalizing.  When  we  consider  the  other 
ill-edects  from  devitalized  teeth,  the  ar- 
gument should  be  even  more  than  con- 
vincing. 

In  closing,  just  one  or  two  practical 
suggestions  will  be  offered  that  have 
proved  to  be  helpful  in  practice.  In 
making  large  cast  gold  fillings  covering 
extensive  areas,  such  as  would  be  used 
in  abutments  for  bridges,  it  is  generally 
advisable  to  strengthen  such  attachments 
by  the  insertion  of  at  least  two  pins  or 
posts  of  iridio-platinum  wire.  When 
these  fillings  are  to  be  cast  from  a  wax 
mold,  the  operation  of  manipulating  the 
wax  will  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  wire 
forming  the  pins  ia  bent  in  the  form  of 
a  staple,  so  that  it  may  embed  itself 
more  firmly  in  the  wax,  thereby  lessening 
the  danger  of  displacement  of  the  pins 
during  the  handling  of  the  wax  model 
for  investment  (Fig.  1).  If  the  surface 
covered  by  the  wax  mold  is  broad,  a 
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croaB  wire  ma^  be  attached,  which  will 
greatly  assist  in  preventing  the  warping 
of  the  wax  while  finishing  and  shaping 
the  wax  mold  on  the  tooth,  as  illustxated 
also  in  Fig.  1.  If  a  hood  abutment  after 
the  Alexander  method  is  to  be  cast,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  almost  an  impossi- 
bility to  perfectly  adapt  the  wax  without 
resorting  to  some  such  method  as  that 
suggested  in  Figs.  2  and  3.  By  the 
application  of  this  crib  of  No.  20  iridio- 
platinum  wire,  the  operation  of  making 
the  mold  is  very  much  simplified.  After 
shaping  the  tooth  and  cutting  tiie  usual 
groove,  the  staple  is  adjusted  to  fit  rather 
loosely.  A  piece  of  the  wire  is  next  bent 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  U  and  passed 
around  the  tooth,  the  flattened  encU  pro- 
jecting buccally,  and  forming,  with  the 
staple  to  which  it  is  soldered  on  one  side, 
what  we  might  call  the  crib.  Mold  a 
sheet  of  wax  over  the  prepared  tooth, 
press  the  crib  to  place,  embedding  the 
wires  into  tiie  wax,  bulling  ap  to  the  de- 
sired contour  with  extra  wax  melted  and 
spatulated  on.  When  invested  for  casting, 
me  projecting  ends  of  the  U  wire,  which 
may  be  flattened  to  add  security,  will  be 
embedded  in  the  investment,  and  hold 
the  crib  in  place  in  tiie  mold  after  the 


wax  haa  been  melted  or  banwd  m 
After  casting;  these  ends  can  be  cut  i 

and  saved. 

Those  who  have  had  difficulty  in  si 
castings  will  find  these  methods  «iaq 
and  very  helpful. 

When  molded  fillings  are  to  be  ns 
as  abutments  for  bridges,  it  is  ofl 
found  difficult  to  teep  these  filling 
proper  place  while  pouring  the  moi 
from  the  impression  or  in  the  investafl 
while  soldering.    Fig.  4  illustrates 
method  by  which  this  can  be  accunn 
done.    Place  the  fillings  in  the  cavitiJ 
and  take  the  necessary  bite  for  ocdndai 
iJie  bridge.  Then  remove  the  fillings  u| 
attach  a  small  piece  of  wir^  |>Tojeetaj 
at  right  angles  and  soldered  with  a  idj 
nute  quantity  of  solder.  Replace  the  fiOj 
ings  in  the  cavities  and  take  the  impnS' 
sion.    These  wires  will  be  embeddra  iii 
the  impression  material  and  come  svi^ 
with  it.  They  may  be  left  in  place  untS 
the  bridge  is  formed,  to  act  as  a  stay  id 
the  investmenl^  when  they  can  be  i*^ 
moved  and  the  bridge  can  be  poli^ied; 

These  little  knac^  have  helped  ns 
over  some  great  difficulties,  and  I  oftet 
them  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of 
some  assistance  to  others. 


BTTBGICAXi  TBCH17IQUE  OF  THE  MAXIIiZjABT  SIXUB. 


By  ARTHUR  B.  ORAinB,  nJD3^  WMAImst**,  D.  OL 


(Read  before  the  IMstriet  of  Columbia  Dental  Bodety  at  its  ngular  montlily  iimi  I  in. 

May  1909.) 


r[E  location  of  the  antrum  appears 
to  make  it  a  disputed  field  between 
the  dentist  and  the  rhinologist,  be- 
ing closely  associated  on  the  one  hand 
wil^  tile  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  on 
the  other  with  the  cavity  of  the  nose.  If 
one  takes  into  consideration,  however,  the 
etiology  of  the  particular  disease  which 
makes  curative  treatment  necessary,  the 
rights  of  each  branch  of  the  healing  art 
become  immediately  evident.  If  the  den- 


tist, therefore,  would  avoid  conflict  witii 
the  rhinologist,  he  should  undertake  ta 
treat  only  saoh  abnormal  c(»iditi(His  d 
the  antrum  as  may  be  dearly  tnoed  to 
some  diseased  condition  of  the  tissnes  ol 
the  oral  cavity;  but  as  long  as  rhioolo- 
gists  do  not  hesitate  to  treat  diseases  ol 
the  antrum  arising  from  alveolar  absoeai 
and  other  purely  dental  sources,  it  seems 
somewhat  precipitate  for  them  to  cob- 
demn  the  dentist  who  operates  within  thi 
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moath  for  the  relief  of  conditions  aris- 
ing f Ttnn  nasal  sources. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  etiology 
or  symptomatology  of  the  various  con- 
ditions of  the  antmm  requiring  surgical 
interference,  as  this  phase  of  the  suh- 
jeet  reoeives  ezhanstiTe  treatment  in  all 
text-books  <m  rhinology  and  oral  snigery, 
but  to  present  as  plainly  as  possible  the 
operations  oommonly  performed  on  the 
antrum,  vith  a  detailed  technique,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  so  lucid  as  to  enable 
any  dentist  of  average  ability  to  handle 
the  cases  coming  under  his  professional 
care. 

In  thiSj  as  in  any  other  sui^cal  pro- 
cedure, an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  field  is  essential,  hence 
I  will  detain  you  for  a  few  minutes  with 
a  review  of  the  structure  of  this  interest- 
ing sinus. 

The  maxillary  sinus,  as  the  antmm 
Highmori  is  more  properly  called,  is  a 
hm,  in^^nlarly  pyramidal  space  in  the 
body  of  the  superior  maxillMy  bone^  and 
is  the  largest  of  die  sinuses  accessory  to 
the  nose.  Physiologically  it  gives  reson- 
ance to  the  voice  and  lighl^ess  to  the 
skull.  It  presents  on  examination  five 
walls,  as  follows: 

Roof  or  orbital  wall,  floor  or  alveolar 
vail,  posterior  or  spheno-maxillary  wall, 
anterior  or  facial  wall,  and  inner  or  nasal 
wall.  The  anterior  and  posterior  walls 
together  form  the  outer  wall.  To  get  a 
more  comprehensive  idea  of  these  sur- 
faces a  diagram  may  be  drawn  repre- 
senting an  irregular  hollow  pyramid. 

i^g'  1.)  . 

The  roof  forms  the  floor  of  tiie  orbit 
and  consists  of  two  Ihin  plates  of  com- 
pact bone,  between  which,  about  in  the 
middle  of  the  roof,  is  the  canal  for  the 
infra-orbital  vessels  and  nerve,  which 
emerge  from  the  antrum  immediately  be- 
low {he  orbit. 

The  floor  is  that  portion  of  the  bone 
from  which  arises  the  alveolar  piooras, 
and  is  in  more  or  less  intimate  relation 
vith  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  In  large 
antra  the  palatal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  also  forms  part  of  the 
floor. 


The  posterior  wall  is  formed  by  the 
deflection  of  ^e  outer  wall  from  the 
malar  ridge  to  coalesce  with  the  inner 
wall,  and  in  part  by  the  palatal  process 
of  the  sphenoid  bone.  It  contains,  at  its 
lower  angle,  the  canals  for  the  posterior 
dental  vessels  and  nerve,  and  serves  for 
the  attachment  of  muscles.  It  separates 
the  antrum  from  the  spheno-maxillary 
fossa,  which  contains  the  internal  maxil- 
lary artery. 

Fig.  1. 
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I,  2,  3,  Boof.  4,  S,  6,  Floor.  2,  3,  6,  6,  Pos- 
terior wall.  1,  2,  4,  8,  Anterior  walL  1, 
3.  4,  6,  Internal  wall.  1,  2,  4,  6  and  2, 
3,  S,  6,  Outer  wnll. 

The  anterior  wall  lies  directly  under 
the  cheek.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the 
infra-orbital  ridge,  intemtJly  by  the 
edge  of  the  nose,  below  by  the  alveolar 
process,  and  exteixudly  by  the  malar 
ridge.  It  presents  a  marked  depression 
above  and  behind  tiie  root  of  the  cuspid 
tooth,  known  as  the  canine  fossa,  which 
marks  the  thinnest  part  of  the  anterior 
wall.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  this 
fossa  is  the  foramen  for  the  exit  of  the 
infra^orhital  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  inner  wall  forms  also  the  outer 
wall  of  the  nasal  fossa,  and  must  be 
studied  from  both  sides.  From  the 
antral  side  it  presents  anteriorly  a  pro- 
tuberance running  downward  and  back- 
ward from  the  upper  anterior  angle, 
which  marks  the  course  of  the  lacrymal 
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duct.  Just  behind  this  prominence,  at 
the  juncture  of  the  inner  and  upper  wall, 
will  always  be  found  the  ostium  maiil- 
larO}  which  is  the  normal  opening  of  the 
antrum  into  the  middle  meatus  of  tbe 
nose  and,  as  Cryer  has  shown,  is  continu- 
ous with  the  hiatus  semilunaris.  This 
opening  is  never  absent  and  is  never  ob- 
literated except  pathologically.  Directly 
behind  the  ostium  muullare  is  found 
the  thinnest  part  of  the  inner  wall,  often 
being  membranous  in  character.  Viewed 
from  the  nasal  side  in  its  recent  state, 
the  internal  wall  presents  two  overhang- 
ing ridges  known  as  the  middle  and  in- 
ferior turbinates,  each  of  which  sends 
out  a  process  known  as  the  proceasus 
uncinatus.  These  processes,  together 
with  two  membranes  arising  therefrom, 
completely  obliterate  tiie  large  heart- 
shaped  opening  which  is  seen  in  the  skele- 
ton specimen,  and  form  the  walls  of  the 
hiatus  semilunaris  and  infundibulum.  In 
the  middle  part  of  the  middle  meatus, 
behind  the  lacrymal  duct,  will  be  found 
the  normal  opening  of  the  antrum,  and 
often  one  or  mo^  accessory  openings  also. 

The  sinus  is  often  divided  by  bony 
septa  arising  from  the  floor  and  extend- 
ing about  one-third  way  np  the  lateral 
wdls,  and  frequently  contains  pockets  or 
constrictions  at  its  various  angles.  It  is 
lined  throughout  with  periosteum,  over 
which  a  mucous  membrane  of  ciliated 
epithelium,  containing  glandular  cells  for 
the  secretion  of  the  normal  fluids  of  the 
antrum,  is  laid.  This  is  known  as  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  and  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  lining  of  the  nose.  The 
blood  supply  is  derived  from  the  internal 
maxillary  artery. 

The  shape  of  the  antrum  is  modified 
by  various  normal  conditions,  and  its  size 
idso  varies  from  one  drwn  to  two  ounces 
capacity. 

The  simplest  and  most  commonly  per- 
formed operation  on  the  maxillary  sinus 
is  known  as  the  exploratory  puncture  for 
the  conservative  treatment  of  the  antrum. 
This,  as  the  term  implies,  is  an  artifi- 
cial opening  made  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  contents  and  area  of  the 
sinus,  which  is  subsequently  used  as  a 
drainage  and  irrigating  aperture.  Bhinol- 


ogists  generally  follow  the  practice  of 
making  this  puncture  through  the  in- 
ferior meatus  of  Hie  nasal  fossa,  by 
means  of  a  pronely  shaped  cannula  wi^ 
a  pointed  end,  enteiing  the  antnun 
throng  the  antral  prooesB  of  the  inferior 
turbinate  body,  at  a  point  about  one  inch 
behind  its  anterior  tip.  While  this  loca- 
tion has  much  to  recommend  it,  in  that 
it  is  less  liable  to  be  the  pathway  of  ex- 
ternal infection  or  foreign  bodies,  it  is 
open  to  the  objections  t^t  it  is  hidden 
from  direct  view,  is  often  one-ei^th  to 
one-half  inch  higher  than  the  most  de- 
pendent part  of  the  floor  of  the  antrum, 
and  therefore  serves  only  as  a  partial 
drainage  for  its  contents,  and  is  continu- 
ally filling  up  with  granulation  tissue 
springing  up  from  the  floor  of  the  nose. 
Another  objection  is  that  it  is  probably 
the  most  difScult  point  from  which  to 
take  measurements  of  the  cavily. 

Dental  surgeons  most  frequently  make 
the  opening  through  the  root-socket  of 
one  of  the  teeth.  The  anterior  buccal 
root  of  the  second  molar  generally  oSers 
the  b^t  location,  but  I  have  seen  one  case 
in  which  the  root  of  the  later^  incisor 
pierced  the  floor,  and  several  in  which 
the  cavity  extended  posteriorly  to  the 
extremity  of  the  alveolar  tuberosity.  If 
there  is  a  devitalized  tooth,  therefore, 
between  these  two  extremes,  it  is  well  to 
open  the  pulp-canals  and  explore  with  a 
smooth  broach  to  discover  if  any  of  its 
roots  are  in  relation  with  the  floor,  in 
which  case,  if  the  tooth  is  of  little  vdue, 
it  may  be  extracted  and  an  easy  access 
gained.  Where  all  the  teeth  are  sound 
and  have  antagonists,  the  opening  is  more 
properly  made  between  the  f^joining 
roots  of  the  first  and  second  molars. 

When  conditions  justify  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  tooth,  and  this  is  done,  an  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  penetrate  into  the 
sinus  with  a  dull  probe.  If  this  can  be 
accomplished  the  opening  so  made  may 
rticn  be  enlar'j'pd  with  a  suitjtble  bur  in 
the  dental  engine.  If  the  ))rc!"j  flnrs  not 
penetrate,  a  spear-pointed  drill,  about 
No.  5  on  the  bur  ^age,  should  first  be  used 
to  find  the  way  into  the  cavity,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  use  as  little  pressure  as 
necessary,  to  avoid  plunging  into  the 
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ins  with  such  momentam  as  to  pene- 
ite  fhe  orbital  wall.  If  doubt  exists 
to  whether  the  driU  has  entered  the 
trmn,  it  may  be  readily  ascertained  by 
Bsing  e  dull  flexible  probe  through  the 
ening,  when,  if  the  drill  has  entered 
e  nasal  fossa,  it  may  be  felt  by  another 
obe  passed  through  the  nostril  of  the 
rre^ronding  side,  or  if  it  has  entered 
e  cheek  fluough  the  alveolar  process, 
ere  will  be  a  lack  of  such  resisunce  to 


u    IS    i<      so  Hin- 

SeilM  of  flra  loand  bun. 


the  progress  of  the  probe  as  a  bony  wall 
ffonfd  cause.  Having  found  the  antrum 
ffith  the  drill,  the  opening  may  be  en- 
larged as  before  noted.  Burs  convenient 
for  this  and  other  surgical  purposes  are 
OD  sale  at  the  supply  houses,  the  follow- 
ing kinds  being  tiie  most  useful :  Bound 
burs  of  graduated  sizes  from  No.  10  to 
\  inch  in  diameter,  pear  burs  No.  14 
and  J  inch,  pointed  fissure  bur  No.  14, 
bud  bur  J  inch,  spear-pointed  drill  No. 
5,  Rollin's  spiral  implantation  knife  No. 
i,  Schamberg's  large  root-amputating 
bur,  large  size  tubular  knife,  and  Wal- 
ter-Younger trephine  No.  6.    (Fig.  2.) 

When  the  second  bicuspid  or  fiist  or 
Wcond  molar  is  missing,  the  puncture 
may  be  made  through  the  alveolus  at  the 
edentulous  point.  A  crucial  incision  is 
m&de  to  the  bone,  the  mucous  mem- 


brane and  periosteum  are  pushed  aside 
with  the  periosteotome,  and  the  antrum 
is  found  with  a  spear-pointed  drill  and 
enlarged.  Before  enlarging  it  is  well  to 
excise  the  flaps  of  gum  left  by  the  crucial 
incision  with  scissors,  or  preferably  with 
the  tubular  knife  in  the  dental  engine, 
as  this  leaves  a  clean  wound  whidi  is 
less  painful  and  has  less  tendency  to 
fill  with  grannlationB.  The  foregoing 
method  is  also  followed  when  the  open- 


ing is  made  between  the  roots  of  the 
first  and  second  molars. 

After  the  opening  is  made  of  the  re- 
quired size,  a  probe  is  bent  at  vuious 
angles  in  order  to  explore  the  cavity  to 
ascertain  its  dimenuons  and  the  possible 
presence  of  obstructions  such  as  bony 
septa,  unerupted  teeth,  etc.  This  having 
been  done,  a  No.  14  French  catheter  of 
soft  rutber  should  be  introduced  and  at- 
tached to  the  tube  of  a  fountain  syringe 
of  glass  or  enamel  ware,  and  the  antrum 
irrigated  with  a  quart  or  more  of  normal 
salt  solution.  The  head  of  the  patient 
should  be  well  forward,  and  the  washings 
should  be  collected  in  a  pus  basin  for  fu- 
ture examination.  Part  of  the  irrigating 
fluid  will  pass  through  the  normal  or  ac- 
cessory antrum  openings  and  out  of  the 
nostril,  and  part  will  return  through  the 


Fig.  2. 
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Peu  burg.  Pointed  Bud  Spesr-  RoUln'a  SctaKm-  Tubu-  Walker 
fissare  bur.  pointed  spirsl  beig  root-  lu  Toungsr 
bur.  driU.    ImpUn-  amput*-  knifb.  tre- 

tatioD   ting  bur.  pblne. 
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exploratory  opening  and  out  throngh  the 
mouth. 

The  irrigation  should  be  continued 
until  the  fluid  runs  clear,  after  vhich  the 
opening  should  be  loosely  packed  with 

Pzo.  3. 


A 


Author's  antrum  cannula. 


iodoform  gauze.  The  irrigations  and 
packing  should  be  repeated  daily  until 
the  pus  la  reduced  to  a  minimum,  when 
it  may  be  gradually  discontinued,  allow- 
ing the  wound  to  dose  by  intermittently 
decreasing  the  size  of  the  packing.  In 
place  of  the  gauze,  in  some  cases  a  vul- 
canite piece  may  be  made,  which  will 
answer  for  a  combined  plug  and  drainage 


tube.  An  impression  is  taken  with 
modeling  compound  about  the  second  day 
after  the  operation.  The  model  is  then 
poured,  and  a  plate  made  with  one  thick- 
ness of  base-plate  wax,  extending  well 
up  to  the  cusps  of  the  teeth  adjoining 
the  opening  and  saddling  the  alTeolns. 
The  plate  is  then  removed  from  the 
model,  and  a  cylinder  of  wax,  a  trifle 
smaller  than  the  diameter  of  the  open- 
ing and  slightly  longer  than  the  thick- 
ness of  the  alveolar  procesB  as  shown  by 
the  measurement  previously  taken  with 
the  probe,  is  stuck  to  its  reverse  side  with 
a  hot  spatula  at  the  point  of  the  slight 
elevation  indicating  the  opening.  The 
plate  is  then  cooled  and  tried  in  the 
mouth  to  verify  the  direction  of  the 
cylinder.  After  investing  and  vulcaniz- 
ing, a  canal  is  drilled  through  the  cylin- 
der as  large  as  possible,  and  the  plato 
is  fitted  to  its  place  in  the  month.  (Fig. 
3.)  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the 
end  of  the  tube  which  enters  the  antrum 
just  even  with  its  floor ;  if  it  is  higher  it 
will  not  properly  drain  the  cavity,  and  if 
it  is  too  low,  CTanuIation  will  take  place 
above  it,  thus  nlHng  the  aperture.  When 
the  flow  of  pus  has  ceased  and  it  is  de- 
sired to  close  the  puncture,  the  tube  is 
filed  off  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  above 
the  plate  and  the  canal  undercut  and 
stopped  with  a  gutta-percha  filling.  The 
plate  should  then  be  worn  until  the  punc- 
ture is  closed. 

If  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  there  is 
not  a  perceptible  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  pus  secreted,  some  cause 
other  than  the  treatment  should  be  sus- 
pected. The  frontal  or  the  ethmoidal 
sinus  may  be  the  seat  of  the  lesion  caus- 
ing the  discharge,  which  finds  its  way 
into  the  antrum  by  way  of  the  infond- 
ibulum  and  hiatus  semilunaris,  henoe  a 
rhinologist  should  be  called  in  consulta- 
tion, when,  if  no  diagnosis  of  dis^ise  of 
these  sinuses  can  be  made,  the  failure 
of  conservative  treatment  may  be  traced 
to  a  pyogenic  condition  of  the  antral 
mucous  membrane,  necrosis  of  its  bony 
walls,  or  the  inhibition  of  complete 
drainage  by  bony  septa  crossing  its  floor, 
any  of  which  conditions  calls  for  a  radi- 
cal operation  at  once. 
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The  radical  antrum  operation  may  be 
periormed  through  the  nasal  vail,  but  it 
seems  to  be  univeraally  admitted  that  the 
anterior  wall  offers  the  ideal  location  for 
its  proper  accomplishment.  Most  author- 
ities advise  that  the  initial  incision  be 
made  over  the  canine  fossa,  but  as  this 
depression  is  often  ill-defined,  and  when 
pronounced  is  frequently  perilously  near 
the  nas^  vail,  the  vriter  advises  that 
it  should  be  made  between  the  canine 
fossa  and  the  malar  ridge,  for  this  site 
is  invariably  directly  over  the  antrum. 
Having  located  by  digital  examination 
the  exact  point  of  entrance,  an  incision 
of  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  including  the 
periosteum,  ^onld  be  made  at  the  junc- 
ture of  the  labial  and  alveolar  mucous 
membrane.  The  knife  should  be  held 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  the 
alveolar  process,  and  the  incision  made 
with  one  long  decisive  movement.  Cau- 
tion should  be  exercised  to  have  the  inci- 
sion exactly  at  the  junction  of  the  lip 
and  gum,  as,  when  this  is  accomplished, 
the  lips  of  the  wound  lie  toge&er  when 
the  muscles  of  the  face  are  at  rest,  and 
thtis  facilitate  healing. 

As  soon  as  the  incision  is  made,  the 
assistant  should  sponge  away  the  blood 
with  gauze  sponges  held  in  the  fingers, 
and  when  the  first  rash  of  blood  has  sub- 
sided the  mucous  membrane  and  peri- 
osteum should  be  dissected  back  with  a 
periosteal  elevator.  The  upper  flap 
should  be  separated  from  the  hone  until 
the  infra-orbital  nerve  is  exposed,  and 
the  lower  flap  loosened  from  the  alveolus 
for  a  short  distance.  At  the  point  previ- 
onsly  decided  upon,  an  opening  is  now 
made  through  the  bone  with  a  spar- 
pointed  drill  and  enlarged  with  a  large 
bud  bur,  when  a  soft  probe  may  be  in- 
serted to  define  the  limits  of  the  an- 
terior wall.  When  this  has  been  done 
the  entire  anterior  wall  is  cut  away  with 
chisels,  or  more  delicately  with  pear 
shaped  burs  in  the  engine,  with  a  pulluig 
motion  toward  the  cheek.  From  this 
point  the  operation  is  a  bloody  one,  and 
it  is  almost  profitless  to  attempt  to  check 
the  flow,  but  the  assistant  should  be  con- 
stantly watchful  that  the  blood  does  not 
run  back  into  the  throat,  as  in  so  doing 


it  may  enter  the  trachea  and  an  obstruc- 
tive pneumonia  may  ensue.    The  head' 

of  the  patient  should  be  held  to  one  side 
and  on  a  level  or  slightly  lower  than  the 
shoulders,  and  the  blood  should  be  di- 
rected to  fiow  out  of  the  mouth  with 
dry  gauze  sponges  held  in  long  sponge 
forceps.  A  tamp<ai  of  non-absorbent  cot- 
ton wrapped  in  gauze  may  be  tied  with 
a  string  to  prevent  its  slipping  back  into 
the  throat,  and  placed  between  the  hack 
of  the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
provided  tiiere  is  no  obstruction  to  nasal 
breathing. 

After  the  anterior  wall  has  been  re- 
moved, the  finger  may  be  introduced  to 
ezamioe  the  cavity,  although  in  many  in- 
stances this  is  impossible,  owing  to  the 
bulging  of  the  nasal  wall.  If  the  latter 
condition  is  found,  a  more  thorough  in- 
strumental exploration  should  be  made, 
in  order  to  definitely  Gx  on  the  mind 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  Having 
learned  the  exact  anatomy  of  the  interior 
of  the  sinus,  including  the  location  of 
every  pocket  and  bony  septum,  the 
mucous  membrane  forming  its  lining 
should  be  removed  in  its  entirety.  For 
this  purpose  various  sized  ring  curets 
should  be  used,  stripping  systematically 
one  wall  at  a  time  and  removing  any 
necrotic  bone,  bony  septa,  or  other  ob- 
structions which  may  be  encountered  with 
a  spoon  curet.  As  much  of  the  debris  as 
possible  must  be  carried  out  with  the 
curet,  and  this  should  be  preserved  for 
microscopical  investigation. 

Being  satisfied  with  the  curettage  of 
the  antrum,  the  hemorrhage  may  be 
stopped  by  tightly  packing  the  (»ivity 
with  one  long  strip  of  dry  sterile  gauze, 
beginning  at  the  upper  inner  angle. 
When  withdrawn  this  packing  will  bring 
with  it  most  of  the  d6bris  remaining  from 
the  curetting.  A  final  examination  is  now 
made  with  the  finger  or  with  a  dull 
probe  to  assure  that  all  pathological  tis- 
sue and  obstructions  have  been  removed, 
when  the  cavity  should  again  be  tightly 
packed,  this  time  with  iodoform  gauze; 
the  operation  is  then  completed. 

On  the  second  day  the  packing  is  re- 
moved with  a  series  of  quick  pulls  and 
the  antrum  syringed  with  a  quart  or 
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more  of  normal  salt  solution,  and  re- 
packed a  little  leas  tightly  than  before. 
This  tieabnent  is  repeated  everf  other 
day,  packing  less  tightly  each  time,  until 
the  gauze  and  irrigating  fluid  are  both 
free  from  t^e  presence  of  blood  and  pus, 
whed  the  packing  may  be  discontinued 
and  the  patient  instructed  in  the  use  of 
the  fountain  syringe  and  soft  rubber 
catheter,  so  that  the  antrum  may  be 
irrigated  at  home  twice  daily.  The  pa- 
tient must  be  a&sa  at  intervals  by  the 
operator,  the  home  treatment  being 
omitted  on  the  morning  of  the  appoint- 
ments, in  order  that  the  operator  may 
irrigate  to  examine  the  washings.  When 
the  opening  becomes  so  small  that  it  will 
no  longer  admit  the  catheter,  the  edges 
should  be  slightly  scarified  to  hasten 
granulation,  and  the  home  treatments 
discontinued.  The  patient  must  then  be 
seen  every  four  da;^,  and  the  antrum 
flushed  with  a  large  syringe,  avoiding  the 
use  of  a  tube  large  enough  to  discourage 
granulation  at  the  opening.    It  is  fre- 


quently beneficial  to  make  applications 
of  ten  per  cent,  chromic  acid  or  four  per 
cent  silver  nitrate  to  encourage  cell  pro- 
liferation. When  the  opening  has  bem 
reduced  to  the  diameter  of  the  lead  in  an 
ordinary  pencil,  treatment  may  be  dis- 
continued and  the  patient  dismissed. 

The  Birmingham  nasal  douche  used 
with  normal  salt  solution  will  be  found 
a  useful  adjunct  to  antral  treatment,  and 
should  be  employed  daily  by  the  patient, 
until  the  opening  is  completely  obliter- 
ated. The  general  health  and  tone  of  the 
patient  should  be  maintained  with  suit- 
able tonics  and  laxatives.  I  have  found 
Phillips'  phospho-muriate  of  quinin  and 
Clinton's  *'cascara  active"  to  act  quite 
happily  for  this  purpose. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  oonclusicm,  however,  let  me  in- 
sist that  all  work  on  the  anlrum  should 
be  done  under  the  strictest  aseptic  pre- 
cautions, and  let  me  advise  ether  induc- 
tion with  chloroform  sequence  when  pro- 
longed anesthesia  is  necessary. 


MAXAGSMEKT  OF  THE  TEBTH  AND  MOUTH  FBOU  THE  AOD 
OF  SIX  TO  ADOIiESCEKCE. 


Br       O.  KOEL,  H.D.,  D.D.S.,  NmIivIIIc,  Tean. 


(Bead  before  the  National  Dental  Association,  in  general  aeasion,  at  tiie  annual  meetinii 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  March  30,  1009.) 


BEIJ^G  aware  of  the  impossibility  of 
properly  covering  so  much  ground 
in  the  time  usually  allotted  to  an 
essayist  on  an  occasion  like  this,  and 
realizing  that  I  am  addressing  an  audi- 
ence that  is  not  only  well  posted  in  the 
text-book  and  journalistic  literature  of 
this  subject,  but  well  acquainted  with  its 
manifold  phases  and  difficulties  through 
actual  experience  in  practice,  and  know- 
ing furthermore  that  this  familiarity  with 
the  practical  details  of  each  division  of 
this  subject  will  neoeaaarily  render  you 
very  critical,  I  feel  somewhat  timid  about 


resenting  my  own  methods  of  practice ; 
ut  I  sh^  be  content  to  be  the  subject 
of  adverse  criticism — ^yes,  even  ridicule— 
if  in  the  discussion  of  this  effort  new 
light  may  come  to  some  of  us,  and  bet- 
ter methods  of  practice  may  follow. 

I  would  refer  you  to  a  short  paper  in 
the  January  issue  of  the  Dental  BrUf 
on  "The  Management  of  the  Deciduous 
Teeth,"  which  should  be  read  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  and  which  brings  us  to 
the  period  of  the  eruption  of  the  first 
permanent  molars.  This  is  a  criti<al 
period,  and  the  dentist  will  watch  witii 
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inteiest  the  eruption  of  tbese  first  per- 
manent molars,  which,  from  their  great 
importance  as  props  to  the  jaws  and  as 
factors  in  determining  the  position  of  the 
other  teeth,  have  beoi  termed  the  prin- 
cipal molars. 

The  period  of  eruption  of  the  first 
permanent  znolaxs  is  simject  to  some  vari- 
ation,  but  is  usually  about  tiie  sizl^  year 
or  a  little  later  l^an  the  sixth  year — 
often  as  late  as  six  and  a  half.  This  is 
the  period  given  by  that  careful  obser- 
ver, Dr.  Black,*  who  notes  cases  of  wide 
variance,  and  mentions  one  case  in  which 
the  four  first  permanent  molars  were  in 
occlusion  at  four  years  of  age.  The 
teaching  of  Dr.  Black's  latest  text-book 
in  regard  to  the  normal  position  and 
specid  function  of  these  molarsf  is  so 
valuable  that  I  must  call  your  atten- 
tion to  it,  but  time  will  not  permit  me 
to  invade  the  field  of  orthodontia.  I 
can  only  stress  the  great  importance  of 
correct  occlusion  of  these  molars,  and 
cite  the  above-mentioned  article,  in  which 
it  has  been  so  forcibly  set  forth. 

The  growth  of  the  roots  of  the  per- 
manent teeth  has  been  carefully  studied 
by  Dr.  Black,  by  Dr.  C.  N".  Peiree,  and 
others,^  and  the  work  they  have  done  on 
this  subject  is  a  safe  guide  to  the  prac- 
titioner as  to  the  possibilities  of  pulp- 
removal  and  root-filling  in  young  sub- 
jects. The  illustrations  they  have  made 
to  demonstrate  root-growth  should  be  in- 
delibly fixed  upon  the  memory;  further- 
more, they  shoidd  be  enlarged  and  hung 
up  in  every  dental  ofiice  for  reference. 

If  children  are  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  competent  dentist  (one  who  shall 
have  charge  of  them  without  change  or 
interference)  it  will  ^nerally  be  his 
fault  if  carious  cavities  become  deep 
enough  to  cause  the  death  of  a  pulp ;  for 
if  he  does  his  duty  toward  the  child,  he 
will  insist  upon  seeing  It  often  enough 
to  fill  all  defective  fissures  and  carious 
spots  in  the  enamel  sufficiently  early  to 
prevent  pulp-irritation.  His  whole  treat- 


•  "Operative  Dentistry,"  vol.  i,  pp.  259,  260. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  203. 

%  Ibid.,  pp.  268,  269.  Also  Burchard'a 
"Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,"  p.  184. 


ment  and  instruction  should  be  directed 
to  the  nmintenance  of  oral  eleanlinesa 
and  the  prevention  of  decay.  If  this  is 
accomplished — as  I  have  seen  in  many 
cases — ^the  dentist  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  essay  the  impossible  either  in 
root-filling  or  contour  restoration,  except 
in  cases  of  accident  or  fracture,  for  all 
neoessaiy  operations  will  be  simple  and 
easy  of  acccanplishment. 

The  stomatologist  on  whom  is  placed 
this  sacred  trust,  the  continuous  care  of 
the  teeth  of  growing  children,  must  be 
a  man  of  experience  and  ripe  judgment, 
not  a  faddist  and  experimenter. 

CAVITIES  IN  FIRST  FEBUAVBNT  H0IJLS8. 

If  the  deciduous  teeth  have  been  pr(^- 
erly  cared  for  and  oral  cleanliness  has 
been  maintained,  no  caries  should  attack 
the  mesial  surfaces  of  the  first  permanent 
molars,  but  owing  to  structural  defects 
we  shall  usually  find  the  disease  attack- 
ing the  fissures  of  their  occlusal  surfaces, 
and  sometimes  the  buccal  pits  of  the 
lower  molars. 

Occlusal  and  huccal  cavities.  These 
cavities  should  be  carefully  excavated, 
and  as  a  rule  should  be  filled  with  the  best 
obtainable  cement.  I  am  now  experi- 
menting cautiously  with  the  silicate  ce- 
ments, and  am  at  present  favorably  im- 
pressed with  them  in  shallow  non-sensi- 
tive cavities  on  the  occlusal  and  huccal 
surfaces  of  these  first  molars.  Htfany 
worthless  zinc  phosphate  cements  are 
now  being  sold  as  the  best,  some  of  which 
stain  the  teeth  like  amalgam  if  worked 
with  steel  instruments. 

The  experienced  operator  will  know 
his  material,  and  if  there  be  much  sensi- 
tivity of  the  dentin  he  will  probably  de- 
cide to  fill  these  occlusal  and  buccal  cav- 
ities of  the  first  permanent  molars  with 
zinc  oxyphosphate.  The  rubber  dam 
should  be  adjusted,  sensitive  dentin 
coated  with  a  suitable  varnish,  and  the 
oxyphosphate  allowed  to  set  fully  befuro 
removing  the  dam.  The  therapeutic 
effect  of  cements  in  these  cases  is  to  cause 
tubular  calcification,  an  effect  much  to 
be  desired  before  introducing  gold  fill- 
ings. 
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Mesial  cavities.  When  the  meBial  snr- 
faces  of  the  first  permanent  molars  re- 
quire filling  before  the  bicnspids  have 
advanced  snfficiently  to  obstmct  access, 
it  is  the  custom  of  many  eminent  prac- 
titioners to  fill  with  gold  when  the  child 
is  manageable,  urging  this  time  as  an 
opportunity  to  be  eagerly  seized  before 
it  is  gone  forever.  Some  eminent  writers 
have  not  only  uiged  filling  with  gold  at 
this  tender  age,  but  have  also  recom- 
mended extension  for  prevention. 

I  should  not  expect  to  have  one  of 
my  young  patients  return  to  me  for  an- 
other operation  after  such  treatment,  but 
this  is  not  the  chief  reason  for  its  being 
disapproved  of. 

The  terminal  nerve  filaments  are  more 
sensitive  at  the  dento-enaznel  jnneticHi 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  dentin, 
and  in  placing  a  gold  filling  there  at 
that  tender  age  we  run  great  risk  of 
setting  up  pulp-irritation.  The  risk  is 
greatly  increased  when  the  surface  is  ex- 
tended. These  spots  of  decay  should  be 
prepared  if  possible  as  simple  cavities 
i.e.  without  extension  to  the  occlusal  sur- 
face, and  filled  with  either  gutta-percha 
or  cement,  the  osual  care  being  taken  to 
adjust  the  dam  and  to  varnish  the  cavity 
if  it  is  hypersensitive.  For  gutta-percha 
work  a  varnish  of  resin  dissolved  in 
chloroform  will  be  found  most  useful, 
rendering  the  surface  adhesive.  For  ce- 
ment, cavitine  or  gum  mastic  may  be 
used. 

If,  after  six  months  or  one  year,  a  ce- 
ment filling  on  one  of  these  surfaces 
shows  wasting,  a  gold  filling  may  be 
substituted  provided  the  patient  is  man- 
ageable and  the  access  is  good. 

OATITIES  127  INCISOBS. 

lAngual  catniies.  The  lingual  pits  in 
the  upper  lateral  incisors  may  be  de- 
fective, and  require  filling  shortly  after 
eruption.  Here  the  excavation  should 
be  most  carefully  conducted,  for  there 
is  much  danger  of  exposing  the  pulp  or 
of  irritating  it  by  a  too  near  approach. 
A  good  cement  is  the  safest  material,  and 
should  be  worked  with  the  same  caution 
as  mentioned  above. 


Labial  cavities.  If  proper  care  as  to 
diet  and  oral  cleanliness  has  been  taken, 
we  should  not  find  caries  on  the  labial 
or  approzimal  surfaces  of  tiie  incisors 
before  the  eruption  of  the  canines,  but 
alas,  how  often  do  we  find  that  our  warn- 
ings have  been  disregarded!  or  it  may 
be  that  the  little  patient  comes  to  us  for 
the  first  time  for  the  treatment  of  cav- 
ities on  these  surfaces. 

When  the  labial  surfaces  are  carious, 
a  carefully  selected  silicate  cement  will 
prove  the  most  esthetic  material,  and — 
if  our  confidence  be  not  misplaced — the 
most  lasting.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  silicate  cements  are  highly 
irritating  to  the  pulp,  and  therefore  the 
cavity  should  be  varnished  with  cavitine, 
or  some  other  good  stainless  vainish. 

Approximal  eaviHes.  The  dentist  is 
sometimes  greatly  shocked  when  after  a 
short  interval  his  patient,  over  whom  he 
thinks  he  is  keeping  watch  and  ward, 
returns  with  dangerously  large  cavities 
in  the  approximal  surfaces  of  the  in- 
cisors. Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  or  causes  for  this  sudden 
destruction  of  tooth  structure,  but  it  will 
usually  be  traced  to  errors  of  diet  and 
habits.  It  is  generally  traceable  to  over- 
indulgence in  sweets,  too  much  sugar  in 
the  food,  too  much  syrup  at  table,  and 
indulgence  in  candies  between  meals. 
Such  habits  encourage  bacterial  growths 
in  the  mouth,  and  favor  the  progtess  of 
caries;  but  inquiry  will  often  disclose 
other  and  greater  violations  of  hygienic 
laws,  such  as  too  much  forcing  at  school, 
insufficient  outdoor  exercise,  insufficient 
supply  of  oxygen  in  sleeping  apartments, 
irregularity  of  meals,  and  indulgence  in 
rich  lunches  between  meals. 

All  these  errors  tend  to  vitiate  the  oral 
fiuids,  to  favor  bacterial  growths,  and  to 
lower  the  vital  resistance  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
dentist  to  seek  out  and  correct  these 
hygienic  errors,  for  upon  this  will  de- 
pend his  future  success  in  his  practice 
with  that  family,  and  besides,  to  a  great 
extent,  their  health  and  happiness. 
These  approximal  cavities  should  be 
reached  by  forcing  the  teeth  apart  witii 
rubber,  tapes,  (»rdboard,  or  wooden 
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wedgeSj  and  the  ezcaration  should  if  poa- 
sible  be  conducted  bo  aa  to  leave  the 
€Qaine]  margins  unbrc&en  to  protect  the 
fiUingB  from  friction. 

The  cavities  should  be  filled  with 
gutta-percha,  if  they  be  hidden  well  from 
view,  or  with  cement  If  with  the  latter 
material^  a  colorless  vamish  like  cavi- 
tine  should  be  applied  to  the  surfaces 
of  the  cavitiea  before  introducing  the 
cement 

I  hare  high  hopes  of  the  silicate  ce- 
ments, but  they  are  new,  and  until  they 
have  been  furtiier  tested  should  be  used 
with  great  caution.  My  own  eiperience 
leads  me  to  consider  them  dangerously 
irritating  to  pnlps,  and  knowing  this, 
I  am  cantioiu  to  protect  them  with  a 
Tarnish  or  a  layer  of  zinc  phosphate. 
Gutta-percha  has  a  good  record  through 
many  years  of  service,  and  when  pro- 
tected by  the  knuckling  together  of  the 
teetii  I  have  known  it  to  stwd  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  years. 

^isiat  upon  frequent  examinations. 
The  dentist  eAionld  have  an  understand- 
ing with  parents  that  tiie  children  shall 
be  brought  in  for  examination  not  less 
than  four  times  per  annum.  These 
periods  are  best  marked  by  the  changing 
seasons.  These  opportunities  for  remov- 
ing  stains  and  bacterial  plaques  are  to 
be  seized  with  eagerness  by  the  dentist, 
and  he  must  not  fail  to  correct  faulty 
habits  that  in  his  judgment  menace  the 
welfare  of  the  teeth  and  general  health. 

During  tiiis  time,  from  the  ninth  to 
the  twelfth  year,  the  deciduous  molars 
and  canines  are  giving  place  to  the  bi' 
cQ^ids  and  canines,  and  the  jaws  are 
lengthening  backward  to  give  place  to 
the  permanent  molars,  while  at  ttie  same 
time  tiiere  is  a  general  development  of 
all  the  bones  of  the  face. 

At  about  the  age  of  twelve  we  expect 
the  second  permanent  molars  to  appear — 
contemporaries,  aa  it  were,  of  the  canines. 

nssurfs  OAvrriEs  nr  the  bicuspids. 

The  bicuspids  frequently  present 
faulty  occlusal  fissures  that  early  show 
Bigns  of  decay.  These  fissures  should 
be  carefully  excavated  as  soon  as  decay 
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is  apparent,  and  should  be  filled  with 
the  best  cement  that  can  be  obtained. 

Here,  again,  I  have  high  hopes  of  the 
silicate  cements,  and  some  cases  which  I 
have  treated  with  this  material  show  no 
perceptible  wasting  after  a  test  of  twelve 
months.  Good  oxyphosphate  cements 
would  probably  show  as  well,  and  I  do 
not  consider  this  a  decisive  test. 

At  this  age,  many  of  onr  patients  are 
suflSciently  manageable  for  the  intro- 
duction of  gold  or  tin,  but  until  the 
growth  of  the  roots  is  complete,  I  prefer 
to  combat  caries  with  cements.  The  resi- 
dence and  circumstances  of  my  patient 
might  cause  me  to  change  materials.  For 
those  patients  whose  residence  will  per- 
mit the  frequent  examinations  mentioned 
above,  I  prefer  the  cements. 

THE  HOST  IHPORTANT  AGE  FOB  OOBBBCT- 

INO  lEEEaULABITIES. 

At  about  the  age  of  twelve  the  canines 
and  the  second  molars  put  in  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  dentist  who  has  con- 
ducted the  young  patient  thua  far  will 
be  much  concerned  about  alignment  and 
occlusion. 

Many  cases  will  present  irregularities 
of  arrangement,  calling  for  mechanical 
devices  for  correcting  these  defects,  and 
mature  judgment  should  first  be  sou^t, 
then  prompt  action  taken  to  remedy  such 
defects. 

As  before  remarked,  I  do  not  propose 
to  enter  the  field  of  orthodontia,  but  I 
must  insist  upon  the  importance  of  cor- 
rect alignment  and  occlusion  of  the  teeth, 
with  the  need  of  expanding  some  arches 
in  order  to  obtain  this,  and  urge  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  to  seek  the  aid  of  the 
specialist  in  difficult  cases,  to  the  end 
of  health,  usefulness,  and  beauty.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  age  for 
correcting  defects  of  arrangement,  and 
the  opportunity  should  be  considered 
most  precious. 

OCCLUSAL  CAVITIES  IN  SECOND  PERMA- 
NENT HOLABS. 

The  second  permanent  molars  fre- 
quently present  defects  in  their  occlusal 
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fissures,  and  in  the  buccal  pits  of  the 
lover  ones,  that  should  be  tinted  early 
wit^  cement  The  same  reasons  set  forth 
in  speaking  of  the  bicuspids  will  apply 
here. 

My  desire  to  prevent  deep  and  de- 
structive caries  is  so  strong  that  I  fre- 
quently fill  notably  defectiTe  fissures  with 
cement  before  these  teeth  are  in  occlu- 
sion, watching  and  le-filling  more  per^ 
f  ectly  when  it  becomes  possiole  to  apply 
the  dam. 

The  period  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fourteenth  year  requires,  extraordinary 
Tigilance  on  the  paii;  of  the  dentist,  for 
it  is  usually  a  period  of  rapid  growth, 
of  animal-liJi:e  cEU*elessness  on  the  part  of 
children,  of  abundant  ropy  saliva  full 
of  mucin — ^in  short,  a  period  presenting 
every  condition  that  tavors  fermenta- 
tion in  the  oral  cavity. 

PBEVENTION  07  DECAY. 

Cement  fillings  are  apt  to  be  of  short 
duration  under  these  conditions,  re- 
quiring frequent  renewals.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  dentist  to  make  these  things 
clear  to  parents,  and  Insist  upon  regular 
attendance  upon  the  dentist,  aided  by 
redoubled  home  care. 

By  these  means  we  may  be  able  to 
avert  the  disaster  of  approximal  decay, 
but  the  dentist  should  be  ever  on  the 
alert  for  evidences  of  the  beginnings  of 
enamel  softening  on  the  approximal 
points  of  contact.  If  detected  early,  it 
may  be  arrested  by  a  thorough  polish- 
ing with  wood  points  or  with  fine  strips 
applied  so  as  not  to  flatten  the  points  of 
contact,  only  removing  the  etched  por- 
tions of  enamel  without  cutting  to  the 
dentin  or  destropng  the  natural  rotund- 
ity. This  can  only  be  accomplished  with 
wood  polishers  and  strips.  Disks  in  the 
dental  engine  are  sure  to  flatten  the  sur- 
faces, inviting  a  recurrence  of  the 
tronhle. 

Incipient  dccav  uptin  t]ip  cii-imcl  of 
the  lower  teeth,  and  in  all  situations  out 
of  sight,  should,  after  such  polishing  as 
above  described,  be  treated  with  silver 
nitrate.  In  treating  approximal  surfaces 
the  dam  should  be  applied  and  a  satu- 


rated solution  of  silver  nitrate  applied 
with  sufficient  exposure  to  light  to  secure 
a  deposition  of  ulver  upon  the  sor&oe. 

The  age  of  puberty  is,  as  a  rule,  eaily 
enough  to  commence  gold  operations— 
a  mle  admitting  of  some  few  excepti(HU 
— and  these  should  he  performed  only 
upon  such  teeth  as  have  about  completed 
the  growth  of  their  roots.  Strict  adher- 
ence to  this  idea  will,  at  first,  almost 
limit  gold  fillings  to  the  first  permanent 
molars,  for  there  will  he  few  cases  where 
we  shall  find  it  wise  to  use  gold  in  the 
incisors. 

Wasting  cement  fillings  in  the  first 
molars  may  now  be  replaced  with  gold, 
and  new  cavities  of  moderate  dep&  in 
these  teeth  may  be  treated  in  like  man- 
ner. 

Passing  on  to  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
sixteen,  we  have  to  d^  with  years  of 
similar  snsceptibilitr  to  dental  caries,  and 
our  vigilance  should  never  relax. 

In  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  cavities  will 
sometimes  be  found  on  the  approximal 
surfaces  of  the  incisors  and  canines,  and 
on  the  approximal  surfaces  of  the  bi- 
cuspids. These  cavities  between  the  in- 
cisors and  canines  should  be  treated  in 
the  manner  above  described,  filling  them 
with  gutta-percha  or  cements.  Approx- 
imal cavities  upon  the  bicuspids  wiU 
usually  have  to  be  reached  by  cutting 
from  the  occlusal  surfaces,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  such  cavities  should  not  be 
undertaken  without  first  obtaining  suffi- 
cient separation  to  get  a  good  view  of  ^ 
surfaces  involved.  The  softened  ares 
should  be  fully  embraced  in  the  cavities, 
which  should  he  extended  bnccally,  lin- 
gually,  and  gingivally  until  the  area  of 
safety  is  reached.  If  the  teeth  are  hyper- 
sensitive they  should  be  filled  with  ce- 
ments guarded  at  the  gingival  margin 
with  gutta-percha.  These  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain — ^under  constant  sur- 
veillance— ^until  a  wasting  demands  their 
removal,  when  they  must  be  permanently 
filled  with  gold. 

The  treatment  of  hypersensitive  cav- 
ities with  cements,  and  with  combina- 
tions of  cements  (zinc  oxyphosphates) 
and  gutta-percha,  is  worth  all  that  it 
costs  the  patient  in  the  beneficent  effect 
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prodnced  upon  the  dentin  and  pulps  of 
the  teeth  thus  treated.  Hyperemia  of  the 
pulp  is  thus  allayed  and  tubular  calci- 
fication of  dentin  is  thus  brought  about, 
before  the  teeth  are  subjected  to  the 
shodm  of  thermal  and  electrical  irrita- 
tion induced  by  metallic  fillings. 

BagemesB  to  introduce  a  so-called 
permanent  filling  has  caused  the  loss  of 
many  a  tooth.  Cavities  on  the  distal 
surfaces  of  the  second  bicuspids  and 
mesial  surfaces  of  the  molars  will  some- 
times be  met  with  as  early  as  fifteen 
or  sixteen,  and  later.  These  shoidd 
have  the  same  treatment  as  that  outiined 
above. 

If  the  teeth  are  hypersensitive,  and  the 
oral  conditions  are  such  as  to  seemingly 
favor  rapid  and  destructive  caries,  they 
should  be  first  treated  with  combination 
fillings,  either  of  cement  and  gutta- 
percha or  cement  and  amalgam.  In  lower 
teeth  and  when  the  filling  is  out  of  view, 
the  latter  is  preferable. 

Caries  at  from  nxteen  to  eighteen 
years.  Approsimal  decay  is  often  met 
with  in  the  molar  teeth  as  early  as  six- 
teen to  eighteen  years  of  age.  When  the 
structure  is  markedly  faulty,  and  caries 
is  riotous  in  the  month,  the  wise  dentist 
who  values  his  own  reputation  and  his 
patient's  teeth  will  follow  about  the  same 
Une  of  treatment  as  set  forth  above, 
with  the  exception  that  amalgam  will 
probably  be  used  as  the  permanent  filling. 

Buccal  cavities  in  the  molar  teeth  may 
be  filled  witii  gutta-percha  until  it  is 
deemed  wise  to  risk  a  permanent  filling 


of  amalgam  or  gold.  Cavities  on  the 
contact  surfaces  of  the  second  and  third 
molars  are  usually  best  filled  with  amal- 
gam, and  occlusal  cavities  when  they 
occur  will  g^ierally  be  treated  with  the 
same  material. 

In  speaking  of  cements  and  amalgams, 
I  have  been  tmable  to  refer  to  those  which 
I  have  found  reliable,  time  and  space 
forbidding.  SufBce  it  to  say  that  many 
of  the  materials  offered  by  dealers  are 
worthless,  and  the  dentist  must  know 
that  he  is  using  the  best  that  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

From  eighteenth  to  twenty-firtA  years. 
From  the  eighteenth  to  tiie  twenty-first 

year  the  dentist  may  replace  with  gold 
all  cement  fillings  that  are  wasting  or 
otherwise  defective,  provided  conditions 
are  such  in  his  judgment  as  to  warrant 
such  procedure.  Simple  approzimal  cav- 
ities in  the  incisor  teeth  E^ould  be  ap- 
proached from  the  lingual  aspect  by  fi^ 
obtaining  a  free  separation,  men  a  slight 
beveling  or  planing  away  of  the  fra^le 
enamel  from  the  lingual  margin.  The 
labial  enamel  should  be  so  conserved  as 
to  conceal  the  gold  from  view. 

When  possible — and  this  is  so  with  all 
simple  cavities — these  approximal  cav- 
ities should  be  filled  wiui  non-cohesive 
gold. 

This  is  the  time  for  permanent  fillings 
of  gold  wherever  indicated;  for  exten- 
sion for  prevention  within  reasonable 
limits  when  required,  and  for  so-called 
permanent  operations  wherever  plastics 
are  found  wasting. 
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AXX-AIiUMIN'UM  CAST  FlJLTES,  USITTG  PUBB  AIjUMIKUM. 


By  FRAinC  H.  KKLLT,  PLC,  DJ).t^  Ohleav^  III. 


ONE  of  the  great  disadvantages  of 
aluminum  pUtee  vith  the  teeth  vul- 
canized upon  the  base  is  the  danger 
of  the  rubber  pulling  away  from  the 
plate.  The  so-called  eating  away  of  the 
aluminum  is  caused  by  impurities  which 
may  arise  from  many  causes  on  account 
of  the  ease  with  whidi  it  will  alloy  when 
in  a  molten  condition. 

I  have  been  able  to  find  trao«  of  iron 
in  aluminum  whidi  had  been  melted  in 
an  iron  ladle.  I  have  also  found  traces 
of  iron  in  aluminum  which  had  been 
melted  in  a  plaster  dish  and  stirred  with 
an  iron  rod.  These  are  just  two  ways  in 
which  the  metal  may  become  unservice- 
able in  the  month  after  castii^,  but  when 
the  metal  is  put  into  the  mouth  in  a 
chemically  pure  condition,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  will  in  any  way  be  affected. 

In  casting  the  aluminum,  checking  of 
the  teeth  is  absolutely  avoidable  if  care 
is  taken,  as  I  have  used  facings,  gum  sec- 
tions, and  diatoric  teeth  without  a  single 
accident,  the  only  requirement  being  that 
you  do  not  hurry,  but  take  your  time. 

As  to  the  technique,  I  use  a  centrifugal 
force  machine  with  a  large-size  bucket. 
First,  pour  the  model  in  silex  and  plaster, 
as  for  ordinary  inlay  work;  set  up  the 
teeth  in  the  same  way  as  for  rubber 
plates,  except  that  inlay  wax  should  be 
used.  I  have  formerly  used  the  stick 
inlay  wax,  making  it  into  shrats,  but  the 
supply  houses  now  carry  a  wax  espe- 
cially prepared  and  molded  for  such  work, 
which  is  much  better  than  the  ordinary 
inlay  wax.  Having  fitted  the  case  I 
smooth  the  wax  with  chloroform,  then 
use  a  hot  blast.  Next,  cut  the  case  from 
the  articulator,  and  trim  off  as  much  of 
the  model  as  possible.  If  the  case  is  a 
large  one,  two  sprue-holes  are  desirable. 
Make  the  sprue-holes  in  the  top  and  per- 
pendicularly to  the  palate,  as  in  this  posi- 


tion the  occlusal  sorfaces  of  the  teeth  sit 
firmly  in  the  bottom  of  the  mold,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  teeth  falling  ont 
of  place  during  the  casting.  A  small 
round  piece  of  wax  is  often  convenient 
for  making  the  sprue,  on  account  of  its 
being  easily  bendable. 

After  boring  the  sprue-holes  and  pot- 
ting in  the  sprues,  invest  the  case  with 
any  good  investn^t  in  yonr  casting 
bucket,  and  allow  it  to  set  overnight 
Next  cut  the  investment  into  a  saucer, 
shape  it  around  the  sprue,  and  slowly 
bum  out  the  wax.  The  buming-out  pro- 
cess should  consume  about  four  hoais. 
Then  heat  the  case  thoroughly  but  not 
rapidly,  remembering  that  there  is  porce- 
lain within  the  investment;  next  place 
an  excess  of  metal  over  the  sprue,  melt 
with  a  blowpipe,  and  whirl  the  case 
for  about  two  minutes.  Aluminum  re- 
tains the  heat  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  and  it  must  be  held  in  place 
until  it  is  hardened  sufSciently  to  stay 
against  the  walls  of  the  model.  The 
case  should  remain  in  the  flame  for 
half  an  hour,  gradually  cooling,  then  the 
fire  should  be  turned  out  and  ^e  case  left 
in  the  investment  for  about  two  honre. 
Do  not  break  the  case  out  while  the  in- 
vestment is  still  warm.  If  gums  are 
necessary,  undercuts  can  be  made  iu  the 
wax,  and  pink  rubber  vulcanized  on  after 
the  case  is  cast. 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  failure  in 
plate  casting  is  the  insufficient  burning 
out  of  the  wax.  Complete  burning  ont  is 
necessary  for  two  reasons:  (1)  The 
metal  cannot  otherwise  be  forced  into  all 
parts  of  the  mold,  and  (2)  after  the  wax 
Ib  dried,  the  inside  of  the  mold  becomes 
coated  with  a  carbon  deposit,  whidi  re- 
mains until  it  is  combined  with  o^ren 
from  the  air  and  passes  off  as  carbon  di- 
oxid  and  carbon  monoxid.    If  the  case 
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is  heated  and  cast  before  complete  com- 
bustion haa  taken  place,  the  cartxm  comes 
in  contact  with  the  platinum  pins  of  the 
teeth  and  makes  them  brittle. 

The  most  common  causes  of  checking 
are  too  rapid  heating  and  cooling,  and 
not  having  heated  the  teeth  in  the  mold 
88  nearly  to  the  temperature  of  the 
molten  metal  as  is  possible.  Polished 
alnminimi  is  estimated  to  be  aa  hard  as 
soft  iron,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  con- 
venient in  very  short  bites  to  have  the 
patient  bite  into  the  wax  vrith  the  poste- 
rior teeth ;  then  cast  the  teeth  in  alumi- 
num. When  a  patient  has  the  habit  of 
breaking  teeth  m  from  the  plate,  it  is 


advisable  to  use  facings,  backed  with 
aluminum.  Aluminum  repairs  are  easy, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  only  one  or  two 
teeth  are  handled,  and  only  a  small 
amount  of  was  has  to  be  burned  out.  To 
repair  a  broken  tooth,  cut  out  a  small 
section  of  the  plate,  wax  in  a  new  tooth, 
put  a  small  sprue  into  the  wax,  invrat, 
and  proceed  as  with  any  ordinary  inlay. 

To  many  dentists  the  finishing  of 
aluminum  seems  to  offer  dlfiiculties,  on 
account  of  its  gumming  up  the  finishing 
instruments,  but,  in  closing,  I  simply 
wish  to  state  that,  if  handled  rightly, 
aluminum  is  easy  to  finish  and  takes  a 
very  high  and  lastmg  polish. 


CAVITY  PKEPARATIOK,  BASED  ON  THE  PATHOLOGT  OF 

BENTAJj  CARIES. 


Br  AKTHVR  D.  BIiAOK,  BJk,  WLD*,  IKDJL,  CU«a«o,  m. 


(Bead  before  the  Conneotiont  State  Dental  Society,  at  its  annual  meetings  Waterbury, 

April  20,  1900.) 


rIE  dentiBt  who  understands  tlie 
pr^ent  known  pathology  of  den- 
ial caries  and  tke  present  known 
physical  properties  of  filling  materials, 
and  develops  the  judgment  and  ability  to 
execute  his  work  accordingly,  should  be 
able  to  place  fillings  the  majority  of 
whidi  wul  last  throughout  the  lives  of 
hia  patients.  What  we  most  need  in  ths 
deataX  profession  today  is  not  so  much  the 
development  of  more  scientific  informa- 
tion as  a  better  assimilation  and  practical 
application  of  what  we  have.  There  is 
the  constant  cry  for  the  so-called  "prac- 
tical,'* uttered  by  men  who  are  generally 
unwilling  to  read  with  a  fair  mind,  to 
understand  with  good  judgment,  or  to 
modify  methods  of  procedure  to  make 
fair  clinical  tests  of  the  work  of  our 
zeally  scientific  men. 

It  is  often  stated  that,  our  farmers 
are  slower  to  accept  and  adopt  scientific 
experimental  woric  than  almost  any  other 


class  of  men,  and  it  has  been  necessary 
for  our  state  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions to  demonstrate  by  actual  field  re- 
sults, extending  over  years  and  years, 
that  certain  changes  in  methods  are 
necessaiy.  These  stations  in  the  corn- 
belt  states  have  shown  the  farmers  that 
fields  side  by  side,  with  exactly  the  same 
soil  and  practically  the  same  amount  of 
labor,  can  be  made  to  produce  anywhere 
from  thirty  to  a  hundred  bushels  of  com 
to  the  acre.  While  these  facts  have  been 
known  for  a  decade  or  more  by  most 
scientific  farmers,  it  has  taken  years  of 
actual  results  to  induce  the  average 
farmer  to  diange  his  methods.  Even 
ktow,  it  is  generally  neoessary  in  each 
community  that  some  ultra-progressive 
man  adopt  advanced  methods  while  his 
neighbors  laugh  at  his  "foolish  notions," 
and  demonstrate  that  the  methods  are 
right.  When  in  the  first  year  he  raises 
luuf  again  as  much  com  per  acre  as  his 
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neighbors  they  call  it  an  accident,  when 
he  does  better  the  second  year  they  be- 
gin to  realize  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  it,  and  after  about  the  third 

year  they  all  do  likeirtse. 

The  dental  profession  has  been  slower 
than  the  farmers  in  accepting  the  known 
facts  relative  to  the  pathology  of  caries, 
and  this  I  believe  is  largely  because  we 
have  not  had  the  results  of  "experiment 
stations*'  presented  in  definite  form.  We 
must  have  tabulations  of  actual  results, 
covering  thousands  of  operations  by 
many  men,  extending  over  a  number  of 
years,  before  our  men  will  really  begin 
to  associate  pathology  with  treatment  as 
they  should.  If  it  is  possible,  as  the 
writer  bdieves,  that  the  majorii?  of  fill- 
ing operations  may  be  really  permanent, 
and  ihe  accomplishment  of  such  opera- 
tions requires  less  time  and  generally  less 
eflEort  than  is  nowexpended  by  the  average 
practitioner,  it  will  be  a  decided  advan- 
tage to  patients  and  to  practitioners,  both 
from  the  physical  and  the  economic 
standpoint.  It  has  been  proved  that  the 
farmer  can,  by  following  sciratific . 
methods,  raise  twice  or  three  times  as 
much  grain  without  material  increase  in 
his  labor,  and  the  writer  believes  it  to 
be  equally  true  that  our  filling  operations 
may,  by  the  adoption  of  reasonable 
methods  of  procedure  based  on  pathol- 
ogy, be  made  to  last  two  or  three  times 
as  long,  and  that  the  operations  may  at 
the  same  time  be  performed  with  less 
pain  to  patients,  with  1ms  difficulty  for 
the  operator,  and  in  much  less  time. 

This  paper  will  be  limited  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  preparation  of  proximal 
cavities  in  the  bicuspids  and  molars,  and 
for  these  your  attention  will  be  directed 
principally  to  ttie  outline  form  of  such 
cavities,  or  the  positions  of  the  various 
margins,  based  on  pathology.  In  this 
connection  we  will  consider — (1)  The 
involvement  of  enamel  by  caries,  (2)  the 
involvement  of  dentin  by  caries,  and 
(3)  the  relation  of  interproximal  gum 
septum  to  caries. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  it  will 
be  necessary  to  mention  only  very  briefly 
certain  factors  in  the  bacteriology  of  ca- 
ries:   (1)    The  micro-organisms  that 


produce  curies  are  always  present  in  tiie 
months  of  all  persons.  (2)  Some  pei^ 
sons  are  susceptible  to  caries  and  others 
are  not  (3)  The  conditions  of  suscep- 
tibility and  immunity  may  vary  in  in- 
dividuals at  different  periods  of  life. 
(4)  The  controlling  factor  seems  to  be 
a  condition  of  the  saliva  which  so  affects 
the  life-processes  of  the  organisms  that 
caries  may  or  may  not  remit  So  long 
as  we  do  not  know  definitely  what  fhe 
salivary  condition  may  be,  we  must  base 
our  treatment  on  the  known  etiology  and 
the.  manifestations  of  the  pathological 
process  which  may  be  observed  clinically, 
and  by  examinations  of  sections  of  ex- 
tracted teeth.  We  k^tiow  that  decay  in 
the  proximal  surfaces  of  bicuspids  and 
molars  practically  always  b^^  just  a 
little  toward  the  gingival  portion  of  tiie 
contact  point,  and  not  elsewhere.  Any- 
one may  convince  himself  of  this  by  the 
examination  of  a  few  hundred  teeth  hav- 
ing small  areas  of  (beginning)  proxi- 
mal decay.  We  Imow  that  the  enamel 
of  the  entire  proximal  sorfaoe  is  calci- 
fied as  a  single  lobe;  that  there  is  no 
depression,  defect,  or  weak  spot  in  it; 
that  it  is  smooth,  perfectly  formed 
■  enamel.  We  know  tiiat  the  carious  pro- 
cess in  the  enamel  is  effected  by  an  acid 
produced  by  certain  micro-organisms. 
This  acid,  if  dissipated  in  the  s^va, 
does  not  produce  decay ;  it  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  particular  spot  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  enamel  for  a  considerable 
time.  If  this  were  not  so,  decay  would 
begin  elsewhere  than  at  the  particular 
spot.  The  enamel,  as  is  well  known,  is 
composed  of  rods  held  together  by  a  ce- 
menting snbstance,  and  this  cementing 
substance  is  dissolved  more  rapidly  by 
the  acid  than  are  the  rods.  The  cement- 
ing substance  may  be  dissolved  from  be- 
tween the  rods  through  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  enamel  without  the  rods 
being  very  much  affected,  and  without 
any  of  them  being  displaced.  If  we  ex- 
amine a  tooth  so  affected  there  is  no  ap- 
parent change  in  its  contour,  and  oftoi, 
if  the  tooth  be  moist,  the  eye  will  be 
unable  to  detect  the  injury.  If,  however, 
the  surface  be  dried,  the  affected  enamel 
will  appear  white.   There  is  no  cavily. 
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hot  there  is  a  decayed  area^  the  surface 
extent  of  which  is  dhown  by  a  dull  white 
spot.  The  enamel  of  this  spot  is  not 
gloesy;  it  is,  in  fact,  aomewnat  rough 
on  examination  with  a  sharp  instrument, 
which  will  penetrate  it  under  alight  pres- 
sore. 

These  white  spots  gradually  grow 
larger  in  certain  directions,  particularly 
toward  the  buccal  and  the  lingual,  and 
gradually  extend  more  den>}y  into  the 
enmnel;  the  area  of  enamd  so  affected 
has  the  shape  of  a  cone,  with  the  base 
of  the  cone  on  the  surface  and  its  apex 
toward  the  dentin.  If  we  cut  a  section 
through  this  enamel  in  any  plane  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  the  rods,  the  shape 
of  the  affected  area  will  be  triangular, 
with  the  apex  of  the  toiangle  toward  the 
dentin  and  its  base  at  the  surface. 

The  portion  of  the  proximal  surface 
lying  toward  the  occlusal  surface  of  the 
contact  point  is  immune  to  decay,  be- 
cause decay  is  practically  never  found 
to  begin  there,  nor  to  spread  there  on 
the  surface  of  the  enamel.  The  lingual 
and  buccal  margins  of  the  proximal 
anrfaee,  constituting  the  angles  of  the 
tooth,  are  similarly  immnne  for  the  same 
reasons.  Decay  never  begins  or  spreads 
on  the  surface  under  the  free  margin  of 
the  healthy  gum  tissue.  These  are  facts 
that  anyone  may  verify  by  observation. 
What,  then,  is  the  pathological  condi- 
tion with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  each 
such  case?  We  have  a  surface  in  the 
central  portion  of  which  decay  begins 
and  gradually  spreads,  but  practically 
never  reaches  to  any  of  the  boundaries. 
We  must  conclude  that  the  point  of  great- 
est liability  to  decay  is  this  central  point, . 
and  that  there  is  a  constantly  lessening 
variation  of  liability  as  we  approach  the 
margins. 

As  long  as  the  interproximal  gum  sep- 
tum occupies  its  normal  or  nearly  its 
normal  position,  the  caries  must  spread 
toward  the  buccal  and  lingual  surfaces, 
following  closely  the  free  margin  of  the 
gingivse.  The  extent  of  this  spreading 
ia  modified  by  the  convexity  of  the 
proximating  surfaces;  the  more  c<Hivex 
the  surfaces,  the  narrower  the  spreading 
of  the  decay.    We  must  therefore  con- 


clude that  the  width  of  space  between  the 
two  teeth  (the  embrasures)  deserves  se- 
rious consideration — ^that  the  surface 
spreading  of  decay  does  not  go  beyond 
the  line  where  the  surfaces  oi  the  two 
teeth  are  a  certain  distance  apart. 

If  a  filling  is  placed  in  Bu(di  a  surface, 
restoring  its  exact  contour,  there  will 
be  the  same  accumulation  and  growth 
of  organisms  aa  previously  occnned  on 
the  Borface  of  the  enamel,  and  the  limit 
of  the  spreading  of  this  ^wth  on  the 
filling  and  tooth-surface  will  be  governed 
by  exactly  the  same  laws  as  was  the 
previous  growth  on  the  enamel.  If  the 
margins  of  the  filling  have  been  placed 
in  such  positions  that  the  growth  of  mi- 
cro-organisms may  extend  to  the  surface 
of  the  enamel  beyond,  tiie  add  will  surely 
affect  that  enamel,  and  there  will  be  a 
recurrence  of  decay.  If  we  recognize 
these  facts,  it  is  surely  our  plain  duty, 
when  we  prepare  such  a  cavity,  no  matter 
how  slight  the  extent  of  the  injuiy  to  the 
enamel  may  be  at  the  time,  to  place  the 
margins  in  such  positions  that  there  can 
be  no  recurrence  of  decay  on  the  surface 
of  the  enunel.  If  we  do  not  recognize 
the  facts  stated  above,  it  is  because  we 
are  not  awake  to  the  possibilities  of  care- 
ful observation. 

After  the  acid  has  penetrated  the 
enamel,  its  progress  in  the  dentin  is  mod- 
ified by  the  structure  of  the  latter.  In 
all  cases  there  will  be  a  lateral  penetra- 
tion of  the  dentin  immediately  under  the 
surface  of  the  enunel,  and  a  direct  pene- 
tration along  the  tubules  toward  the  pulp. 
This  results  in  the  destruction  of  a  more 
or  less  cone-shaped  area  of  dentin,  with 
the  base  of  the  cone  against  the  enamel 
and  its  apex  toward  the  pulp.  The  width 
of  the  bf^  of  this  cone  is  determined  by 
the  structure  of  the  dentin.  If  there  are 
numerous  anastomoses  between  the  tu- 
bules at  their  outer  ends,  it  will  be  easy 
for  the  acid  to  spread  laterally,  and  the 
base  of  the  cone  will  be  large.  If  the 
dentin  is  more  perfectly  formed,  giving 
the  acid  less  opportunity  to  spread  later- 
ally, the  base  of  the  cone  will  be  small. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  from  the 
original  point  of  beginning  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  enamel,  there  is  a  spreading 
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of  caries  on  the  surface  while  the  pene- 
tration of  the  enamel  is  progressing; 
therefore  often  a  very  considerable  sur- 
face area  is  involTed  before  the  add 
reaches  tiie  dentin.  Lateral  decay  in  the 
dentin,  resulting  in  the  undermining  of 
the  enamel,  must  necessarily  first  under- 
mine the  enamel  that  is  already  injured 
on  its  surface,  and  whether  the  lateral 
decay  in  the  dentin  undermines  the 
enamel  not  involved  on  its  surface  will 
necessarily  depend. on  three  factors:  The 
conditions  goveniing  sur&ce  extensions 
on  the  enamel,  the  conditions  governing 
rapidity  of  lateral  extensions  in  the  den- 
tin, and  the  time  elapsed  after  the  den- 
tin was  first  penetrated.  There  is  a  limit 
to  surface  extensions,  as  mentioned  above, 
but  there  is  no  limit  to  extension  in  the 
dentin,  there  being  a  gradual  progress  as 
time  passes.  We  may  therefore  have  a 
surface  extension  to  its  limits,  witiiont 
the  dentin  being  involved  at  all ;  we  may 
have  a  very  small  area  of  surface  in- 
volved with  extensive  decay  in  the  den- 
tin, or  any  combination  of  conditions  be- 
tween these  two. 

The  enamel  is,  as  we  know,  weak  and 
friable  if  the  underlying  dentin  is  de- 
cayed, and  all  such  enamel  should  be  cut 
away,  except  for  esthetic  reasons  in  cer- 
tain  positions  where  no  stress  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  I  would  there- 
fore make  two  rules  to  govern  me  in 
placing  the  margins  of  cavities  occurring 
in  these  surfaces:  (1)  Without  regard 
for  the  extent  of  the  decay  in  either  the 
enamel  or  dentin,  I  should  cut  away  suffi- 
cient tooth-structure,  either  sound  or  de- 
cayed, to  place  the  margins  in  positions 
where  recurrence  of  decay  cannot  occur 
on  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  enamel. 
(2)  I  should  place  the  margins  as  much 
farther  in  any  direction  as  might  he  re- 
quired by  the  removal  of  all  enamel  un- 
dermined by  decay  in  the  dentin. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  several  points  in 
which  the  profession  can  materially  im- 
prove its  efficiency  in  the  treatment  of 
such  caries.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
fillings  should  be  inserted  months  before 
the  decay  is  discovered .  by  the  present 
methods  of  making  examinations  of  the 
teeth.  It  is  the  general  practice  not  to 


insert  fillings  until  there  are  actual  cav* 
ities  in  the  teeth.  This  is  wrong,  for  the 
perfectly  evident  reaacm  that  the  dentin 
is  often  serionaly  involved  before  tiwre 
is  any  cavity  in  the  tooth,  before  any 
enamel  rods  have  fallen  away,  when  only 
the  cementing  substance  between  the 
rods  is  dissolved.  We  should  discover 
such  decay  before  there  are  any  cavities, 
by  drying  the  teeth  so  that  we  may  pos- 
sibly see  the  whitened  areas  of  decay, 
by  the  use  of  the  silk  floss,  by  using 
stoong,  small,  sharply  carved  ezploreES 
that  may  be  made  to  penetrate  the 
enamel  that  has  been  softened,  and  often 
by  the  use  of  a  separator  in  order  to  se- 
cure better  vision  aud  better  opportunity 
for  using  explorers.  We  often  have  the 
opportunity  to  examine  nuny  such  sui^ 
faces  with  the  rubber  dam  on,  in  cases 
in  which  the  dam  has  been  placed  for 
treatments  or  filling  operations  in  neigh- 
boring teeth. 

There  are  a  good  many  factors  that 
might  modify  the  width  of  cutting  in  any 
particular  case,  such  as  the  age  of  the 
patient,  our  estimate  of  his  su8cq>tibil- 
ity  to  caries,  the  appearance  of  the  de- 
cayed area,  the  number  of  other  cavities 
or  fillings,  the  care  of  the  teeth  by  the 
patient,  etc.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
these  only  indicate  past  or  present  con- 
ditions and  cannot  be  definitely  relied 
upon  as  a  basis  for  the  future,  they 
should  generally  have  little  weight  in 
forming  onr  decision.  We  can  never  be 
certain  whether  the  patient  who  is  im- 
mune or  nearly  immune  today  will  not  be 
extremely  susceptible  a  year  hence.  We 
should  constantly  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  most  essential  thing  is  to  have 
sufficient  space  between  the  two  prori- 
mating  surfaces  at  the  line  of  the  nuu^^ 
and  we  may  often  obtain  this  by  separat- 
ing the  teeth  and  making  the  filling  more 
convex  than  the  surface  of  the  tooth 
originally  was.  We  may  in  this  way 
very  materially  limit  the  width  of  the 
cavity,  and  yet  have  the  margins  in  safe 
positions. 

We  should  remember  that  the  inter- 
proximal gingivse  normally  fill,  or  very 
nearly  fill,  the  space  between  the  teeth 
in  the  form  of  an  arch  with  its  h^lKst 
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point  close  to  the  contact  point,  and  the 
snrface  extension  of  caries  will  follow 
the  margin  of  this  tissue,  but  will  not 
extend  tinder  it.  To  apply  the  rules 
above  mentiooed  in  practice  it  is  not 
often  necessary  to  cat  away  sound  tooth- 
stractore,  even  in  cases  in  which  cavi- 
ties are  discovered  early,  except  in  two 
positions,  namely,  at  the  gingivo-buccal 
and  the  gingivo-lingual  angles  of  the 
cavity.  If  the  proximal  cavity,  which 
is  very  frequently  prepared  with  a 
rounded  gingival  margin,  is  made  with 
sharp  an^es  at  the  junction  of  the  gin- 
gival with  the  buccal  and  lingoal  walls, 
the  life  of  all  fillings  of  this  class  would 
probably  be  at  least  doubled,  for  this 
cutting  would  remove  the  bulk  of  the 
most  susceptible  enamel  remaining. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  what  has  been  said  refers  only 
to  the  surface  outline  of  cavities,  and 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
depth  of  cutting.  The  depth  of  cutting 
is  governed  entirely  by  the  extent  of  the 
decay  in  the  dentin.  When  decay  of  the 
dentin  does  not  require  it,  no  dentin 
should  ever  be  removed  to  a  greater  depth 
than  1  mm.  (about  the  length  of  the 
head  of  a  No.  35  inverted-cone  bur), 
and  often  not  so  deep.  This  is  anotiier 
reason  why  these  cavities  should  be  dis- 
covered early,  before  there  is  any  decay 
of  the  dentin. 

In  the  preparation  of  cavities  of  this 
class,  it  should  be  the  rule  to  cut  a  step 
in  the  occlusal  surface  to  insure  the 
prop^  retention  form  for  the  filling,  to 
give  better  opportnmly  for  placing  a  good 
filling,  and  to  eliminate  the  mudng  of 
either  a  frail  margin  of  the  filling  or 
of  leaving  a  frail  wall  of  enamel  at  the 
occlusal  margin,  as  would  be  necessary 
m  a  simple  approximal  filling. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  prevention  of  recurrence  of  decay  in 
nch  cases  is  the  proper  restoration  of  the 
contact  point.  If  we  may  judge  from  our 
observation  of  the  work  of  many  operar 
tors,  most  of  them  do  not  trim  and  finish 
proximal  fillings  to  the  proper  form. 
We  should  test  with  waxed  silk  fioss  the 
contact  of  every  filling  with  the  prozi- 
matiiig  tooth.   There  should  be  a  posi- 


tive rounded  contact,  the  same  as  we  find 
in  normal  dentures.  The  silk  should  snap 
through,  showing  a  single  touch  point,  it 
should  not  drag  any^ere,  and  should 
not  be  frayed.  It  should  snap  throu^  in 
the  BanSs  way  from  the  gingival  border 
to  the  ocdusu  surf  ace.  After  the  ligature 
is  passed  through  from  the  occlusal  sur- 
face to  the  gingival  border,  the  ends 
should  be  held  together  in  the  occlusal 
direction  and  in  the  buccal  direction,  and 
in  both  positions  the  strands  should  be 
closely  enough  together  to  show  that  con- 
tact really  takes  place  only  at  one  point. 

Failure  to  restore  a  proper  contact  fre- 
quently results  in  a  recurrence  of  caries 
at  the  gingival  border  of  the  filling,  no 
matter  where  the  margins  were  placed, 
because,  if  food  particles  are  caught  be- 
tween the  teeth,  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  until  the  interproximal  gingivae 
will  be  so  injured  that  the  gingival  mar- 
gin of  the  filling  will  be  exposed.  Fail- 
ure to  restore  a  proper  contact  also 
jeopards  the  surface  of  the  proximat- 
ing  tooth.  On  the  other  hand,  extra 
separation  and  a  prominent  contact 
which  increases  the  width  of  the  embra- 
sures not  only  permits  the  making  of  a 
narrower  filling,  but  reduces  on  the  sor^ 
face  of  the  proximathig  tooth  the  area 
that  is  liable  to  decay.  If  those  who  have 
not  paid  special  attention  to  proper  con- 
tact restoration  will  keep  careful  records 
for  a  very  few  years,  they  will  observe 
that  proximal  decay  frequently  occurs 
solely  on  account  of  iheir  neglect 

In  closing,  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  many  cases  of  recurrence  of  de- 
cay result  from  failures  in  the  manipular 
tion  of  filling  materials  or  in  the  prepara^ 
tion  of  enamel  walls,  no  matter  where  the 
cavity  margins  are  placed.  While  it  is 
impossible  to  vdiscuss  that  phase  of  the 
subject  in  this  paper,  it  is  mentioned 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  re- 
currences due  to  failures  in  manipula- 
tion should  be  recognized  as  snch.  These 
do  not  begin  on  the  surface  of  the  enamel, 
unless  the  cavity  be  overfilled,  leaving  a 
ledge  on  which  deposits  may  remain  in 
contact  with  the  enamel.  In  cases  of 
failure  of  proper  adaptation  of  the  ma- 
terial to  the  walls,  or  of  failure  to  make 
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the  filling  flush  with  the  enamel  margins, 
or  of  failure  to  properly  prepare  the 
enamel  walls,  short  ends  of  rods  being 
left  at  the  surface  that  later  fall  away, 
the  recurrence  begins  on  the  wall  of  the 
cavity^  not  on  the  surface  of  tHe  tooth. 
All  these  considerations  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows : 

(1)  Practitioners  of  dentistry  do  not 
seem  to  realize  the  direct  relation  that 
exists  between  the  pathological  processes 
involved  and  their  treatment. 

(2)  We  need  records  of  operations, 
carefully  kept  by  many  men  over  a  period 
of  years,  to  convince  the  profession  of 
the  possibilities  of  improvement  in  the 
service  given  by  fillings  placed  under 
various  methods. 

(3)  Proximal  decay  begins  in  definite 

Sositions  and  spreads  on  the  surface  in 
eflnite  directions,  but  within  certain 
limits. 

(4)  Proximal  decay  often  causes  ex- 
tensive injuries  to  the  enamel  before 
there  is  an  actual  cavity. 

(6)  The  progress  of  decay  in  the  den- 
tin proceeds  laterally  under  the  enamel 
and  directly  toward  the  pulp,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  dentin  modi^ing  the  extent 
of  the  lateral  decay. 

(6)  Decay  spreads  on  the  surface  of 
the  enamel  within  certain  limits,  but 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  spreading  in  the 
dentin  immediately  under  the  enamel. 
Both  processes  may  be  going  on  at  the 
same  time  or  separately,  and  either  may 
have  involved  the  more  enamel  at  the 
particular  time  of  observation. 


(7)  Margins  of  cavities  should  be  laid 
in  positions  where  recurrence  of  decay 
cannot  occur  on  the  surface  of  surround- 
ing enamel. 

(8)  All  enamel  undermined  by  decar 
in  dentin  should  be  removed,  even  though 
the  mai^ins  are  carried  bffjrond  the  posi- 
tions just  mentioned. 

(9)  Proximal  decay  should  be  dis- 
covered and  fillings  should  be  inserted 
much  earlier  than  is  customary. 

(10)  The  most  essential  point  in  the 
location  of  marginal  lines  is  to  have  suffi- 
cient space  between  the  proximating 
teeth  at  the  positions  of  those  lines  to 
insure  against  recurrence  of  decay. 

(11)  Extra  separation  and  a  prom- 
inent contact  will  materially  lessen  the 
necessary  bucco-lingual  width  of  cavi- 
ties. 

(12)  The  most  essential  modificati(Hi 
in  the  customary  method  of  preparati(m 
of  cavities  should  consist  in  the  squaring 
out  of  the  gingivo-buccal  and  gingivo- 
lingual  angles. 

(13)  Width  of  surface  cutting  has  no 
relation  to  depth  of  cutting  in  the  den- 
tin. Deep  cutting  of  dentin  should  be 
avoided  except  when  decay  renders  it 
necessary. 

(14)  It  is  very  important  to  restore  a 
properly  rounded  contact. 

(15)  Failures  due  to  the  manipula- 
tion of  filling  materials  or  to  the  faul^ 
preparation  of  enamel  walls  should  not 
be  confused  with  recurrences  due  to  fail- 
ures in  properly  locating  the  enamel  ma^ 
gins. 
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AX  ANTISEPTIC  CEMENT, 


Br  Dr.  CARROLL  B.  ADAMS,  Brld«evort,  C«bb, 


(Bead  before  the  Connecticut  State  Dental  Aisodation,  at  its  annual  meeting,  Water- 
bury,  April  20,  1000.) 


r[£  cause  which  has  led  the  author 
to  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
is  familiar  to  dentists,  that  is,  the 
putrid  condition  of  all  zinc  phosphate 
used  for  setting  crowns  or  for  fillings 
after  having  he&a  in  the  mouth  a  longer 
or  shorter  time. 

Zinc  phosphate  is  sufficiently  porous 
to  absorb  liquids  from  the  mouth,  and 
these  liquids,  carrying  in  solution  organic 
matter  necessarily  infect^j  produce  a 
condition  from  which  decomposition  and 
the  putridity  referred  to  result,  produ- 
cing infection  of  the  susceptible  adjacent 
tissues.  I  believe  that  the  cause  of  death 
of  tooth-pulps  under  zinc  phosphate  cap- 
pings  is  to  be  looked  for  in  this  infection 
rather  than  in  the  phosphoric  acid  to 
which  it  has  been  ascribed,  as  it  is  ^o  a 
cause  of  iafectdcm  of  the  gum  margins. 

In  endeavoring  to  combat  the  situa- 
tion the  following  deductions  have  been 
drawn.  Find  a  material  that  may  be 
added  to  the  cement  which  will  meet  the 
following  requirements :  It  must  not  be 
decomposed  by  phosphoric  acid,  must  not 
be  soluble  in  water,  must  not  be  volatile, 
and  must  be  a  germicide,  or  at  least  an- 
tiseptic. 

After  a  consideration  of  various  sub- 
etances,  thymol  has  been  selected  as  the 
best  Thymol  is  a  camphor  of  the  oil 
of  thyme,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  a  powerful 
antiseptic. 

The  method  pres^ted  to  you  consists 
in  taking  the  powder  of  the  zinc  phos- 
phate cement  and  triturating  it  with  5 
per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of 
thymol.  When  required  for  use,  the 
powder  and  liquid  are  mixed  and  applied 
in  the  usual  way. 


The  application  of  this  cement  is  suit- 
able in  all  cases  where  cement  has  been 
indicated  heretofore ;  it  has  been  suecesa- 
fuUy  used  in  the  following  ways: 

In  deep  cavities  in  deciduous  teeth, 
when  the  little  patient  will  tolerate  only 
short  operations  and  the  pulp  has  been 
approached  too  closely  to  permit  the  in- 
aertion  of  an  amalgam  filling,  this  ce- 
ment may  be  placed  in  position  and 
coated  with  a  quickly  drying  varnish, 
giving  good  results. 

As  a  pulp-capping  it  has  given  much 
better  results  than  any  other  material 
which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain.  In 
twelve  years'  use  of  this  cement  as  a 
pulp-capping  I  have  found  only  three 
cases  where  the  pulps  had  decomposed, 
but  they  were  not  putrid. 

This  cement  is  indicated  as  a  founda- 
tion in  very  large  and  deep  cavities  when 
gold  or  amalgam  is  to  be  used.  In  this 
class  of  cases  it  is  not  always  possible 
or  practical  to  remove  all  of  the  affected 
dentin,  and  the  use  of  this  cement  has 
given  very  gratifying  results.  Prom  this 
I  draw  the  deductitm  that  the  antiseptic 
properties  of  the  cement  overcome  the 
infection  in  the  tubules  of  dentin,  thereby 
preventing  irritation  and  stimulation  of 
the  odontoblasts  and  the  formation  of 
secondary  dentin. 

After  treating  and  filling  the  pulp- 
canals,  this  cement  should  be  used  as  a 
foundation  for  gold  or  amalgam  fillings. 

The  buccal  cavities  of  molars  have 
been  a  source  of  trouble  to  most  opera- 
tors. In  the  mouths  of  patients  where 
fermentation  is  nearly  constant,  buccal 
cavities  with  metal  fillings  soon  show  re- 
currence of  decay  at  the  cervical  margin, 
or  if  gutta-percha  is  used,  expansion  re- 
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suits,  Thich  is  not  pleasing.  In  such 
cases  an  antiseptic  cement  has  given  good 
results  as  a  more  or  less  permanent  fill- 
ing, apparently  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: The  antiseptic  properties  reduce 
or  prevent  fermentation  in  the  immediate 
locality,  thereby  hindering  the  formation 
of  lactic  acid. 

The  last  but  not  the  least  of  the  ap- 
plications of  this  cement  is  for  setting 
crowns  and  bridges. 

The  addition  of  thymol  to  the  cement 
doM  not  change  its  working  qualities  or 
density.  The  durability  of  this  material 
in  expoBed  fillings  is  appar^tly  enhanced 


for  the  reason  before  stated,  namely,  that 
fermentation  and  formation  of  lactic  add 
are  reduced.  In  mouths  where  milk  of 
magnesia  has  been  used  and  a  nearij 
alkaline  condition  is  maintained,  the  du- 
rability of  this  cranent  is  remarkable. 

As  to  preserving  this  cement  in  the 
office,  it  is  well  to  keep  the  bottles  in  a 
warm  place,  but  as  thym<d  mdts  at  90* 
F.,  ordinary  room  temperature  must  not 
be  much  exceeded. 

"An  antiseptic  cement"  is  not  intended 
for  permanent  filliugs,  but  for  the  uses 
described,  and  may  prove  itself  a  valuable 
accesBoiy  in  dental  opeiatioiu. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  FUYT  MBTHOD  OP  : 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Dental  Coshos: 

Sir, — ^The  Dental  Cosmos  in  its  is- 
sue for  May  1909  published  an  article 
by  Mr.  Coleman  Tousey,  entitled  'The 
Faradic  Current  in  Dental  Diagnosis." 
In  this  article  Mr.  Tousey,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  faradic  current  (page  515), 
mentions  my  name,  and  in  doing  bo  has 
made  some  slight  mistakes  which  I  beg 
you  will  give  me  the  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect in  an  early  issue  of  yonr  highly 
esteemed  periodical. 

Mr.  Tousey  says : 

There  ia  little  literature  and  leu  history  re- 
garding its  use.  In  June  1S02  I  demonstrated 
the  method  before  the  Harvard  Dental 
Alumni.  In  January  of  the  following  jear 
Dr.  W.  J.  C.  Fuyt  of  Amsterdam  published 
independently  in  the  Nederlandsoh  TijAaehrift 
voor  Qeneeikunde  an  article  concerning  the 
same  matter. 

Now,  this  is  not  exactly  correct,  as  I 
published  this  method  not  in  January 
1903,  but  in  1902.  I  demonstrated  it 
for  the  first  time  in  September  1901,  in 


?UIiP  DIAGI70SIS  BY  THK 
CUBBBNT. 

an  assembly  of  "John  Tomes,"  before 
the  students  of  the  Dental  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Utrecht,  where  I  have 
been  assistant  for  the  last  twelve  yean; 
nor  do  I  reside  in  Amsterdam. 

I  published  the  method  in  qaestion  in 
tiie  Nederlandsch  Tijdschrifi  voor  G«- 
neeskunde  for  January  18,  1903.  In 
January  1903,  Dr.  Grevers  of  Amster- 
dam, at  a  dental  meeting  in  New  York 
which  •ma  reported  in  t^  Dkittal  Cos- 
hos, gave  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
*Tulp  Vitality  Tested  by  Blectridty," 
following  the  directions  I  gave  in  ihe 
Nederlandsch  Tijd8ch,rift  voor  Qetuet- 
hunde.  I  may  here  say  that  I  hare  never 
been  associated  with  Dr.  Grevers. 

My  own  relation  to  the  matter  was 
editorially  stated  in  the  Dbittai.  Cosmos 
for  March  1903,  page  235. 

Vou  will  rect^ize  that  the  foregoiiig 
are  some  little  mistakes  which  it  woold 
be  annoying  for  me  not  to  have  corrected. 
Teiy  truly  yours, 

W.  J.  C.  FCTT. 
Utbboht,  June  16,  1900. 
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N£BD  OF  FREE  DElTTAIi  SERVICE:  FOR  SCHOOJL  CHIIiDBEX 
THE  POOR  IN  THE  CITT  OP  MEXICO. 


To  THE  EOITOB  or  THE  DEHTAI.  CoSHOS: 

jSir, — I  feel  it  my  obligation  toward 
znj  profession  and  my  honor  personally 
to  protest  against  the  letter  of  Dr.  Fran- 
dsco  de  P.  Bemaldez,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Clinic  of  Mexico,  appearing 
In  the  issue  of  the  Cosmos  for  February 
1909,  in  which  he  refers  to  my  article, 
■"Free  Dental  Service  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Mexico,"  published  in  the  Cos- 
Kos  for  June  1908. 

In  the  first  place.  Dr.  Bemaldez  de- 
layed hia  reply  to  my  article  for  fully 
•eight  months,  although  only  a  few  weeks 
or  months  would  have  been  required,  and 
he  chides  me  for  haviug  given  to  the 
professional  world  erroneous  statements 
concerning  the  care  of  the  teeth  of  the 
children  in  this  city,  further  a^rting 
that  my  communication  was  based  upon 
bat  little  knowledge  or  reflection. 

After  the  publication  of  his  communi- 
cation I  wrote  Dr.  Bemaldez  advising 
liim  that  all  the  statements  in  my  article 
referred  to  were  the  plain  truth,  based 
upon  my  examinations  and  my  report  to 
the  director  of  the  Normal  Schools  of 
Mexico,  challenging  him  to  show  me 
where  I  had  said  that  nothing  had  been 
•done  for  the  relief  of  these  children, 
and  courteously  requesting  him  to  re- 
tract his  unjust  attack.  I  further  called 
"his  attention  to  the  report  of  a  medical 
inspector  of  the  schools  of  Mexico,  which 
indorsed  my  statements  and  which  proved 
"that  in  my  article  I  stated  neither  more 
nor  less  than  that  physician  reported 
"to  the  school  au&orities  a  year  ago. 

What  I  wanted  was  to  recommend  to 
"the  municipality  or  to  wealthy  persons 
the  establishment  in  this  city  of  a  dental 
clinic  for  poor  children,  which  would  be 
of  great  help  to  them,  and  which  as  yet 
does  not  exist.  It  is  true  beyond  a  shadow 
•of  doubt  that  the  school  service  here  in 
;the  city  of  Mexico  is  far  better  than  in 


almost  any  other  country,  and  that  the 
government  does  everything  in  its  power 
to  secure  good  medical  attendance  for 
the  children;  also  that  a  dental  college 
exists  here  where  many  of  these  chU- 
dien  are  attended  to.  But  Dr.  Bemaldez 
will  undoubtedly  admit  that  one  dental 
college  is  not  able  to  exiunine  60,000 
school  children,  and  10,000  or  20,000  ad- 
ditional poor  people,  of  which  total  surely 
40,000  or  50,000  need  dental  care,  and 
that  a  clinic  conducted  in  the  manner 
recommended  in  my  article  would  consti- 
tute a  great  help  and  improvement  in 
this  city. 

In  New  York,  I  believe,  many  dental 
colleges  exist,  yet  I  have  noted  in  Dr. 
Zentler's  paper  read  before  the  March 
1908  meeting  of  the  First  District  Den- 
tal Socieiy  of  New  York  and  printed  in 
the  Cosmos  for  Febmu7  1909,  that  the 
writer  is  trying  to  enlist  the  assistance 
of  his  confrires  in  the  establishment  of  a 
dental  clinic  for  poor  children. 

The  work  which  I  have  done  here, 
as  referred  to  in  my  paper,  is  un- 
doubtedly of  great  value,  and  yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  Dr.  Bemaldez  does  not  under- 
stand the  importance  of  it — for  which 
he  is  less  to  he  blamed  as  he  is  an  M.D. 
and  not  a  D.D.S.  After  having  made 
a  specialty  of  attending  children  for 
many  years  and  having  conducted  exam- 
inations in  the  schools  for  eia:ht  months, 
I  have  said  nothing  more  than  what  I 
have  found  to  be  true  during  that  period. 

As  your  journal  is  devoted  exclmively 
to  scientific  matters  and  to  the  interests 
of  the  profession,  I  consider  it  unneces- 
sary to  further  enter  into  any  discussion 
of  any  communication  by  Dr.  Bemaldez 
antagonizing  my  statements  as  published 
in  the  Cosmos. 

BespectfuUy  yours, 
JoHAV  R.  ns  LA  Paba,  D.D.S. 
Mexico,  Nueto  Mezioo  II,  June  26,  IflOfl. 
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NATIONAIi  DBNTAIi  ASSOCIATIOK. 


Thlrte^th.  Annual  Heetlng,  Blrzninjpliam,  AUu,  March.  30  to  April  2, 

10O9. 


a  B  N  H  RAIi 

Thubsdat — Fourth  Session. 

( Continued. ) 

The  next  order  of  business  was  a  paper 
by  Dr.  L.  G.  Noel,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
entitled  "The  Management  of  the  Teeth 
and  Mouth  from  the  Age  of  Six  to 
Adolescence." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
950  of  the  present  issue  of  tiie  Cosuos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  T.  P.  HiKiCAK,  Altanta,  Ga.  I 
read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  this 
paperj  and  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  that  has  been  offered  to 
the  association  at  this  time.  I  agree  wil^ 
a  great  many  of  Dr.  NoeVs  remarks,  but 
in  some  respects  I  must  say  that  I  take 
the  opposite  view. 

The  necessity  for  the  care  of  the  teeth, 
especially  of  the  first  permanent  molars, 
is  an  opinion  with  which  I  thoroughly 
agree.  This  is  an  old  question  that  has 
been  long  under  consideration ;  quiz- 
masters used  to  ask,  What  is  the  best  time 
to  extract  these  molars?  The  answer 
today  is,  Never.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  every  way,  from  the  stand- 
point of  orthodontia,  mastication,  and 
sanitation,  that  the  first  molars  should 
be  preserved.  In  reference  to  how  this 
should  be  done,  someone  said  the  other 
evening  that  the  child  should  be  imder 
the  care  of  the  dentist  from  the  sixth  to 
the  sixteenth  year.  My  practice  is,  when 
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possible,  just  as  soon  as  the  deciduous 
teeth  begin  to  appear  in  the  mouth  to 
request  tiiat  the  child  be  brought  to  the 
office.  I  think  the  deciduous  teeth 
should  receive  as  much  attention  or  more 
than  the  permanent  ones,  because  during 
the  time  of  their  usefulness  the  formative 
period  of  the  child  is  taking  place,  and 
unless  the  child  has  the  proper  organs 
of  mastication  we  cannot  expect  health. 
But  the  question  is,  how  to  do  this.  The 
method  I  have  used,  and  one  which  I 
understand  is  in  vogue  in  the  practice 
of  other  men,  is  to  have  what  we  term 
a  call-list,  which  is  simply  a  book  in 
which  are  kept  the  names  of  all  patients 
and  children  in  alphabetical  order.  For 
instance,  if  a  certam  child  is  to  be  called 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  if  that  child's 
name  begins  with  "H"  it  is  put  under 
^'H,"  and  the  word  "Ma/'  is  put  after 
it.  At  the  proper  time  the  assistant 
writes  a  card  to  the  parent,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  child  is  due 
at  the  office  at  a  certain  time,  and  the 
day  and  hour  is  designated.  In  this 
way  the  patients  are  seen  in  some  in- 
stances once  in  two  months;  all  of  them 
are  seen  four  times  a  year,  and  in  that 
way  I  have  been  able  to  bring  children 
from  about  the  second  year  up  to  the 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  or  sixteenth  years 
with  scarcely  a  cavity  occurring  in  the 
mouUi.  If  care  is  taken  of  them  during 
this  period,  and  oral  hygiene  insisted 
on,  it  is  really  astonishing  how  much  can 
be  obtained  by  this  method.  You  cannot 
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depend  on  the  mother  or  the  parents  of 
the  child  to  bring  them  to  the  office. 
It  does  not  make  any  difFerence  how 
Btrongly  you  impress  this  on  their  minds, 
they  will  simply  forget  it,  but  if  you 
send  them  a  positive  engagement  for  a 
certain  hour,  you  find  that  you  will  be 
able  to  give  more  care  and  attention  to 
the  deciduous  and  permanent  teeth  dar- 
ing this  period  than  by  any  other  method. 

Sometning  was  said  last  night  with 
reference  to  educating  the  public  in  refer- 
ence to  oral  hygiene.  To  my  mind  there 
is  only  one  way  to  do  that.  It  is  very 
beautiful  to  have  this  brought  before  us 
in  the  way  it  was,  hut  to  my  mind  the 
only  practical  way  to  do  this  is  for  the 
individual  dentist  to  teach  the  individ- 
ual patient  oral  hygiene;  then  it  will  be 
disseminated.  Therefore,  in  the  care  of 
children's  mouths  and  in  the  care  of  the 
teeth,  I  instruct  the  parents  how  to  take 
care  of  the  teeth,  and  if  they  realize  the 
necessity  of  this  as  fully  as  they  should, 
good  results  can  be  obtained  in  all  in- 
stances. 

The  essayist  had  something  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  the  silicate  cements. 
Many  hailed  this  as  the  panacea  for  all 
dental  ills,  and  I  began  using  it  and 
thought  from  the  results  obtained  at 
first  that  we  had  at  our  command  a 
material  that  would  take  its  place  in  our 
prof^ional  work,  but  unfortunately  for 
me — possibly  it  may  have  been  on  ac- 
count of  my  unsuccessful  use  of  the  ce- 
ment— the  peroeqtage  of  failures  in  the 
use  of  silicate  ceKent  was  so  great  as  to 
make  me  absolutlv  abandon  it.  That  is 
my  individual  esierienee,  and  the  ob- 
servations I  havs  made  in  the  mouths 
of  patients  comin^^om  other  cities,  see- 
ing the  work  of  vfff'  operators  who  use 
silicate  cements,  absolutely  confirm  what 
I  have  just  stated.  One  of  the  first 
things  I  noticed  in  regard  to  the  silicate 
cements  is  the  fact  that  they  will  dis- 
color in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
pigment  that  is  in  the  cement.  In  other 
words,  a  perfectly  white  silicate  oement 
does  not  discolor  in  the  potassium  sul- 
fate solution,  but  just  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  pigment  that  enters  into 
it  does  the  silicate  cement  discolor  in 


the  potassium  sulfate  solution.  Again, 
the  question  of  the  danger  to  the  pulp 
arises:  If  the  caviiy  is  laige  and  the 
silicate  cement  is  brought  into  close  prox- 
imity to  the  pulp,  it  will  certainly  de- 
vitalize the  latter. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  use  of  cement 
per  s«  as  a  filling  material  in  approxi- 
mal  cavities  in  incisors.  I  may  say  that 
I  have  practically  abandoned  the  use  of 
cements  alone  as  a  preservative  agent. 
I  prefer  inlays  in  most  cases.  I  may  be 
a  crank  on  inlay  work,  but  I  prefer  in- 
lays. I  have  been  asked  how  I  treat 
approximal  cavities  in  incisors  at  the  age 
of  ten  years,  and  I  simply  say  that  I 
want  to  produce  a  permanent  operation 
there,  and  that  it  has  therefore  been  my 
practice  for  the  last  five  years  to  make 
permanent  porcelain  inlays  in  these  teeth, 
and  the  results  I  have  obtained  seem  to 
justify  this  procedure. 

The  use  of  a  cavity  lining,  especially 
under  silicate  cements  and  amalgams,  I 
believe  to  be  an  admirable  thing,  but  in- 
stead of  using  cements  in  smaU  cavities 
in  the  coronal  surfaces  of  molars  it  seems 
better  practice  and  insures  a  more  per- 
manent operation  to  use  amalgam.  Gutta- 
percha also  can  be  used  in  some  instances, 
although  I  use  it  very  little.  In  the 
lingual  pits  of  incisors,  gutta-percha  is 
sometimes  indicated  in  early  life  becanse 
of  fact  that  it  is  so  easy  to  expose 
the  pulps  in  these  cavities.  In  some 
of  these  cavities,  if  we  are  not  careful, 
we  penetrate  into  the  pulp  before  we 
know  it.  The  filling  of  fissures  in  the 
coronal  surfaces  of  the  bicuspids  I  be- 
lieve is  best  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
non-cohesive  gold  for  a  permanent  opersr 
tion.  The  operation  is  not  so  severe  as 
to  produce  shock  in  the  pulp.  If  there 
is  a  deep  cavity  the  bottom  should  be 
lined  with  cement,  and  over  this  the  gold 
should  be  used,  in  this  way  preventing 
reaction  from  thermal  changes.  This 
seems  the  best  practice  along  this  line. 

I  believe  that  frequent  polishing  of 
the  teeth  is  necessary  for  their  care  from 
the  sixth  to  the  sixteenth  year  or  to 
adolescence,  also  a  careful  regimen  for 
their  cleansing  during  this  period.  One 
thing  for  which  I  have  to  thank  my 
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friend  Dr.  Kells,  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  me  in  earing  for  these  teeth 
during  this  time,  and  that  is  the  use  of 
plain  simple  lime-water.  By  the  thor- 
ough cleansing  and  polishing  of  the  teeth 
when  you  see  indications  between  the  in- 
cisors of  discoloratian  that  will  eventu- 
ally become  decay  because  of  one  of  those 
little  gelatinous  plaques  that  Dr.  Miller 
speaks  of,  by  the  careful  separating  of 
the  teeth  and  thoroughly  polishing  with 
strips  of  linen  covered  witii  pumice,  you 
can  practically  polish  out  a  great  many 
cavities;  then  use  lime-wat^  at  least 
three  thnes  a  day.  You  will  find  in 
many  cases  where  you  use  the  lime-water 
that  you  will  obtain  better  results.  I 
believe  that  in  many  cases  where  we  see 
white  decay  the  frequent  use  of  lime- 
water  will  arrest  this  decay. 

A  Meubbb.    How  do  you  Tise  it? 

Dr.  HiVMAN.  Brush  the  teeth  and 
rinse  the  mouth  with  it. 

A  Meubeb.  Swallowing  a  certain 
amount  too? 

Dr.  HiNMAN".  A  certain  amount  is  ab- 
sorbed, but  I  believe  that  from  direct 
contact  of  the  lime-water  in  the  mouth 
the  enamel  absorbs  a  certain  amount, 
and  in  proof  of  that  I  wish  to  tell  you 
this  incident,  which  goes  to  prove  to  a 
certain  extent  that  the  enamel  absorbs 
lime-water.  Dr.  Head  put  two  incisor 
teeth  in  orange  juice  and  kept  these  in 
the  incubator  for  forty-eight  hours, 
after  which  time  he  found  that  the  en- 
amel had  to  a  certain  extent  softened; 
but  when  the  teeth  were  taken  out  of 
the  orange  juice  and  put  into  normal 
saliva  which  contained  a  certain  amount 
of  calcium  salts,  the  enamel  re-hardened. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  is  true,  but  why 
not? 

In  the  treatment  of  approximal  cav- 
ities in  bicuspii^  and  molars,  I  do  not 
believe  in  gutta-percha  or  cement  at  the 
cervical  border,  tmt  prefer  the  practice 
of  partially  filling  the  cavity  with  cement 
and  then  restoring  the  proper  contour 
with  amalgam,  thoroughly  polishing,  and 
in  this  way  obtaining  a  perfect  preserva- 
tion of  the  tooth  by  the  cement  covered 
with  amalgam. 

Dr.  6.  S.  TiGNOB,  Atlanta,  6a.  In 


commending  this  paper  to  the  members 
of  the  association  I  shall  not  take  issue 
with  anything  that  has  been  outlined  in 
the  methods  of  practice,  nor  shall  I  take 
issue  with  anything  that  has  been  said 
in  the  discussion,  but  I  wish  to  state  Hiat 
the  methods  as  outlined  in  this  paper  are 
excellent,  and  that  some  of  the  methods 
Dr.  Hinman  spoke  of  in  his  discussion 
are  no  less  so. 

Dr.  Osier  was  asked  on  one  occasion 
what  to  his  mind  produced  more  pei^ 
manent  damage  to  the  constitution,  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  maturity  or  the  n^Iect 
of  teeth  in  childhood,  and  he  answered 
unhesitatingly.  "Aching  teeth  in  child- 
hood." That  must  be  true,  because  there 
is  nothing  of  consequence  that  can  be 
accomplished  by  anyone  who  is  suffering 
with  toothache.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
constitntion  to  develop  as  it  should  in 
childhood  when  the  patient  is  subject 
to  toothache  night  after  night,  and  if 
we  secure  the  adoption  of  methods  such 
as  Dr.  Hinman  has  outlined,  of  having 
youthful  patients  see  us  early  and  often, 
and  systematically,  we  can  prevent  this 
trouble.  I  have  never  had  toothadie  in 
my  life,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  was  bran 
in  a  family  of  dentists,  and  my  relatives 
who  have  practiced  for  us  have  always 
seen  us  early  and  often  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  trouble  that  might  have  arisen. 

I  have  a  few  patients  that  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  some  Boston  and  Canada 
dentists  all  their  lifetime,  and  these 
children  have  never  experienced  such  a 
thing  as  toothache.  It  is  simply  a  de- 
light to  practice  for  tiiose  pCK>ple  who 
have  enjoyed  this  care  from  our  pro- 
fession. 

I  wish  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  if  we 
are  to  make  progress  in  the  practice  of 
dentistry,  here  is  the  field  in  which  we 
can  accomplish  it.  For  fifty  years  we- 
have  made  improvements  in  the  replace- 
ment of  lost  dentures,  filling  teeth,  and. 
restoration  by  crowns  and  bridges;  bat 
we  can  prevent  the  greater  portion  of  this 
trouble.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  in- 
duce the  children  to  come  to  you.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  adoption  of 
a  sj^tematic  method  such  as  Dr.  Hinman 
speaks  of,  and  should  we  fail  in  this,  we- 
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then  can  do  no  more  than  display  oar 
skUl  in  artistic  replacement  by  artificial 

dentures. 

Dr.  Noel  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  have  only  a  few  words  to  say  in  clos- 
ing the  discussion,  and  these  few  words 
shoold  have  been  written  as  a  preface 
to  the  paper.  I  apprehended  that  yon 
wonid  probably  misunderstand  my  ob- 
ject in  treating  the. subject  in  tiie  man- 
ner adopted.  My  whole  object  was  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  caries  of 
the  teeth,  and  our  ability  to  prevent  it, 
for  I  believe  that  there  is  no  disease 
that  is  so  prerentiJile  as  caries.  My  en- 
tire object  was  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  seizing  every  opportunity  for 
minimizing  tiie  cutting  and  destruction 
of  tooth-structure.  Some  years  a|^,  Dr. 
Flagg,  endeavoring  to  impress  this  idea 
upon  the  profession,  referred  to  the  fact 
that  wherever  cement  fillings  are  used  in 
a  cavity,  there  is  only  the  waste  of  the 
filling  material  itself,  and  that  we  should 
reahze  that  tooth-structure  is  valuable 
and  precious,  but  that  filling  material  is 
abuidant  and  cheap.  This  is  the  idea 
that  I  wished  to  present  to  you:  By 
treatment  with  cements,  as  I  have  prac- 
ticed it  for  a  number  of  years  and  as 
I  have  set  forth  in  the  paper,  you  save 
tooth-structure.  By  treating  cavities  in 
the  manner  described  and  temporarily 
bringing  about  tubular  calcification,  and 
especially  during  the  childhood  period, 
when  it  ia  difiBcint  to  do  even  that  much, 
you  can  accomplish  something  for  the 
patient  witiiowt  entirely  demoralizing 
him,  probably  to  such  an  extent  that  you 
could  do  nothing  else  for  him.  Minimize 
the  operation  of  extension  for  prevention 


at  that  age  with  a  view  to  putting  in 
large  gold  fillings  later  on  I  In  that  way 

I  believe  we  can  accomplish  something, 
instead  of  inserting  inlays,  when  we  must 
necessarily  sacrifice  large  amounts  of 
tooth-structure,  which  I  certainly  should 
never  advocate  in  the  treatment  of  young 
patients. 

I  wish  to  iiiank  you  for  the  kindly 
maimer  in  which  my  paper  was  received 
and  for  the  attention  given  to  it. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  in- 
stallation of  oflQcers,  and  the  newly 
elected  president.  Dr.  B.  L.  Thorpe,  was 
presented  to  the  association. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  CRAWFom)  moved  that  the 
thanks  of  the  association  be  extended  to 
the  retiring  president  and  the  other  of- 
ficers of  the  association  for  their  efforts 
in  making  the  meeting  a  success. 

Motion  carried. 

Dr.  BtJRKHART  moved  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  extended  to  the  Ijocal  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  for  their  untir- 
ing efforts  on  b^alf  of  the  association. 

Motion  carried. 

The  general  session  .then  adjourned 
until  8  o'clock  p.m. 


Thursday  Evening — Fifth  Session. 

The  fifth  general  session  was  called  to 
order  Thursday  evening,  April  1st,  at 
8  o'clock,  by  the  president,  Dr.  Turner. 

The  Executive  Council  presented  its 
report,  which  on  motion  was  adopted. 

The  general  session  was  then  declared 
adjourned  until  the  next  annual  meeting 
at  Denver,  Colo.,  1910. 
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SUCTION  I :  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  Ortho- 
dontia, Metcdlurgy,  diemlstrj,  and  Allied  Suhlects. 

Ghairman — ^H.  E.  KeL8IT,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Secretary — J.  S.  Sfuboeon,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 


Second  Day — Wednesday, 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  the 
first  meeting  of  Section  I  was  called  to 
Older  by  Br.  H.  H.  Johnson,  Macon,  Oa., 
at  10  0  clock  A.U.,  Wednesday,  Manui  31, 
1909. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Geo.  H. 
Wilson,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  entitled, 
"The  Principles  of  Hetention  of  Artifi- 
cial Dentures/' 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
934  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Disctission. 

Dr.  S.  L.  BiCH,  Nashville,  Tenn.  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  a  great  honor  has 

been  conferred  upon  me  in  that  I,  one  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession, 
was  called  upon  to  open  the  discussion 
on  this  most  excellent  paper  written  by 
a  man  whose  attainments  in  the  field  of 
prosthetic  dentistry  have  placed  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  his  profession.  While 
I  feel  deeply  the  honor  conferred  upon 
me,  I  realize  that  a  difficult  task  has  been 
assigned  to  me,  because  Dr.  Wilson's  pa- 
pers are  so  complete  that  they  leave  very 
little  for  other  men  to  say.  I  heartily 
agree  with  every  suggestion  offered  in 
his  paper,  and  the  best  that  I  can  do  is 
to  try  to  emphasize  some  of  the  pointe 
which  he  has  made. 

In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  yrc 
cannot  depend  entirely  upon  atmos- 
pheric pressure  for  retaining  artificial 
dentures.  That  was  for  a  long  time  the 
current  idea  in  the  profession,  but  we  now 
know  that  adhesion  plays  a  most  impor- 
tant part,  especially  in  the  retention  of 
full  upper  dentures.  The  essayist  also 
teHs  us  that  the  force  of  adhesion  depends 
directly  upon  the  area  of  surface  contact 
between  the  denture  and  the  tissues  of 


the  mouth,  and  for  this  reason  we  should 
secure  as  much  contact  as  possible  by  ex- 
tending the  denture  in  every  direction 
as  far  as  is  practical.  In  some  cases 
where  the  ridge  is  not  high  we  should 
even  extend  the  lower  denture  inward 
along  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  under- 
neath the  tongue,  in  order  to  increase 
the  surface  contact  and  so  receive  more 
retention  from  adhesion.  However,  in 
extending  our  dentures  we  must  not  im- 
pinge upon  the  muscular  attachments, 
because  the  force  exerted  by  the  muscles 
is  greater  than  the  force  of  adhesion,  and 
consequently  the  denture  would  be  dis- 
placed rather  than  held  in  place  as  a 
result  of  the  extension. 

I  do  not  wish  to  commit  myself  to  tiie 
statement  that  atmospheric  pressure  plays 
no  part  in  the  retention  of  artificial  den- 
tures, for  I  believe  that  in  the  upper 
jaw  it  plays  an  important  part,  espe- 
cially until  the  patient  has  learned  to  use 
the  teeth  properly. 

I  agree  with  the  essayist's  view  con- 
cerning the  early  insertion  of  artificial 
dentures  to  overcome  the  disadvantage  of 
leverage;  that  is,  however,  only  one  of 
the  many  important  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  early  insertion  of  artificial 
dentures. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Stiff,  Richmond,  Ta.  I 
have  little  to  say  on  this  subject,  for  the 
sAme  reason  as  Dr.  Eich  gave.  The  pro- 
fession is  to  be  congratulated  upon  hav- 
ing among  its  members  a  Wilson,  a  man 
who  is  willing  to  devote  his  time  and 
labor  to  scientific  research  in  this  un- 
popular but  necessary  domain  of  onr 
profession — prosthetic  dentistry.  We 
who  teach  in  the  schools  know  how  difB- 
cult  it  is  to  induce  students  to  take  an 
interest  in  this  work,  and  we  are  contin- 
ually urging  them  to  give  more  time  and 
attention  to  prosthetic  dentistry. 
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When  a  paper  is  lead  before  a  society 
each  member  of  the  audience  is  weighing 
the  arguments  and  the  evidence  adduced, 
and  comparing  them  with  his  own  pre- 
conceived notions  on  the  subject.  I  must 
confess,  as  did  Dr.  Rich,  that  the  views 
of  Dr.  Wilson  are  so  nearly  similar  to 
my  own  that  I  have  little  to  say  about 
the  paper  except  in  commendation  of  it. 
I  have  long  ago  discarded  the  tlse  of 
vacnnm  chambers  in  artificial  dentures, 
believing  that  they  are  not  necessary,  but 
that  the  plate  is  retained  by  adhesion  of 
contact  and  more  largely  by  atmospheric 
pressure  than  I  think  Dr.  Wilson  claims. 
I  do  not  think  that  his  experiment  is  en- 
tirely conclusive.  In  regard  to  the  test 
which  he  made  of  suspending  in  a  vac- 
num  two  substances  attached  by  adhe- 
sion, I  should  like  to  ask  the  question 
whether  or  not  he  made  a  comparison 
between  the  power  necessary  to  separate 
these  two  substances  in  the  vacuum  and 
the  power  necessary  to  separate  them  in 
the  air?  If  you  will  try  that,  you  will 
find  that  it  will  take  less  power  to  sepa- 
rate them  in  the  air  than  in  the  vacuum. 
Adhesion  or  contact  in  my  opinion  plays 
a  very  important,  in  fact  the  most  im- 
portant part,  in  the  retention  of  dentures, 
but  throughout  the  wearing  of  a  denture, 
temporai7  or  permanent,  atmospheric 
pressure  forms  an  auxiliary  to  the  reten- 
tion. 

The  personal  equation  which  the  es- 
sayist mentioned  in  the  opening  portion 
of  his  paper  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  retention  of  plates.  I  had  a  patient 
who  wore  a  partial  plate  with  four  inci- 
sors ;  the  plate  was  broken  entirely  across 
lingnally  of  the  incisors  into  two  pieces, 
yet  the  patient  for  several  years  wore  that 
plate  in  two  pieces.  I  think  that  without 
the  assistance  of  nature,  and  persistence, 
particularly  of  our  lady  patients,  we 
should  have  a  larger  percentage  of  fail- 
ures than  we  really  have  on  account  of 
faulty  adaptation. 

Dr.  A.  J.  CoTTRELL,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
I  am  very  sorry  that  my  friend  called  at- 
tention to  me,  because  I  believe  that  brev- 
i^  is  not  only  the  soul  of  wit,  but  that, 
in  the  discussions  at  least,  it  contributes 
largely  to  the  success  of  a  dental  meeting. 


First  I  want  to  thank  Dr.  Wilson  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  profession  for 

the  careful  study  which  he  has  devoted 
to  this  subject,  and  I  say  to  you  gentle- 
men who  want  practical  subjects  ex- 
pressed in  a  practical  way  that  Dr.  Wil- 
son has  brought  to  yon  in  this  paper 
the  milk  of  the  cocoanut.  It  will  be 
well  worth  your  time  to  secure  this  paper 
after  it  has  been  published,  and  to  study 
it  carefully.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  in 
these  days,  when  mechanical  dentistry 
has  become  so  unpopular,  a  few  men  are 
still  left  who  know  how  to  construct  arti- 
ficial dentures,  and  who  are  still  willing 
to  perpetuate  knowledge  along  these  lines. 
The  young  men  practicing  t^y  go  wild 
on  the  subject  of  bridge  work,  porcelain, 
orthodontia,  etc.,  and  absolutely  forget 
all  about  prosthetic  dentistry,  but  as  long 
as  people  live  and  as  long  as  people  lose 
teeth,  somebody  must  be  able  to  (instruct 
well-adapted  dentures,  and  those  of  us 
who  possess  that  faculty  may  consider 
'themselves  fortunate  indeed. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  question  of  adhe- 
sion by  contact  and  atmospheric  pressure 
because  they  are  accepted  facts,  and  will 
refer  just  briefly  to  the  one  factor  of 
leverage  that  the  essayist  mentions,  and 
which  the  average  practitioner  overlooks 
in  the  construction  of  a  denture.  This 
is  the  rock  upon  which  many  pieces  of 
bridge  work  and  many  prosthetic  appli- 
ances have  been  wrecked.  I  have  seen 
teeth  that  were  protruding  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  from  the  ridge ;  the  farther  they 
protrude  the  more  adverse  the  influence 
of  leverage.  In  proportion  as  the  teeth 
are  set  toward  the  inner  side  of  the  ridge, 
the  principle  of  leverage  becomes  an  aid, 
because  then  the  denture  is  forced  deeper 
into  place.  The  alveolar  ridge  acts  as 
a  fulcrum,  and  the  opposing  jaw  is  the 
force  on  the  lever.  If  the  teeth  are  set 
on  the  outside,  a  fulcrum  is  established 
which  displaces  the  denture,  while  if  they 
are  inclined  to  the  inner  side  as  much  as 
possible  a  fulcrum  is  established  that  will 
drive  the  denture  into  place.  This  is  a 
point  that  we  should  look  after  very  care- 
fully, and  that  is  very  often  overlooked. 
Of  course,  for  cosmetic  reasons  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  advantageous  use  of  this 
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influence,  but  it  should  be  utilized  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible. 

Another  point  that  the  essayist  has 
acc^tuated  is  the  desirability  of  ex- 
tending ihe  plate  over  tiu  surfaces  as 
far  as  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  will 
permit.  This  necessarily  gives  the  re- 
tentive benefits  aflEorded  by  the  undercuts 
at  the  canine  fossa  and  the  maxillary 
tuberosities.  These  factors  contribute 
greatly  to  the  retention  of  the  upper  den- 
ture^ and  yet  they  are  often  entirely  oTer- 
looked.  Yon  have  all  seen  dentures  in 
which  the  prosthetist  has  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  a  well-developed  maxillary 
tubercMity. 

The  character  of  the  soft  tissues  was 
also  mentioned  and  analyzed.  There  was 
a  time  when  we  constructed  all  dentures 
alike,  but  we  now  understand  that  if  we 
would  be  successful  we  must  consider 
the  character  of  the  soft  tissues  in  each 
individual  case  and  proceed  accordingly. 

Let  me  close  as  I  began,  by  advising 
everyone  who  intends  to  construct  arti- 
ficial dentures  to  secure  this  paper  and 
study  it  closelyj  because  it  will  be  well 
worth  while. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Gray,  Nashyille,  Tenn.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  association  on 
this  excellent  paper,  because  we  have  so 
few  men  who  understand  prosthetic  den- 
tistry. I  am  not  surprised  that  many 
people  go  to  the  shops  to  obtain  artificial 
dentures,  because  there  are  so  many  men 
who  do  not  make  plates  very  much  bet- 
ter than  the  shops  do.  Many  practi- 
tioners go  into  their  laboratories  when 
they  are  tired,  postponing  that  work  un- 
til the  very  last,  and  often  until  night, 
and  then  try  to  make  a  piece  of  prosthetic 
work.  I  dare  say  that  when  Dr.  Wilson 
begins  a  piece  of  this  work,  he  does  it  at 
a  set  time,  and  when  he  is  in  the  best 
condition  for  that  work. 

There  are  three  principles  which  must 
be  considered  in  the  making  of  a  set  of 
teeth  for  an  edentulous  mouth :  First, 
we  must  remember  that  the  articulation 
must  be  proper;  next,  that  we  must  re- 
store the  features  to  their  normal  con- 
ditions; and  third,  vocalization  must  be 
considered.  To  all  of  these  points  little 
attention  is  given.    Some  make  plates 


too  thick  and  destroy  vocalization  in  all 
of  its  forms  of  speech,  others  forget  all 
about  the  muscles  of  the  face;  yet  no 
good  set  of  teeth  can  be  made  unless  all 
three  of  these  requirements  are  fulfilled. 

The  essayist  entered  into  the  questioD 
of  thorough  retention  of  the  teeth.  One 
little  knack  may  be  of  help  to  the  younger 
men  especially ;  that  is,  in  a  lower  plate 
run  a  string  around  the  outer  rim,  com- 
mencing back  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
and  passing  around  the  entire  edge  of 
the  plate.  Invest  that  in  the  wax,  and 
in  this  way  you  will  secure  a  V-shaped 
space  into  which  the  muscles  will  drop, 
and  which  aids  in  holding  the  plate.  In 
the  course  of  a  week  the  muscles  will  be 
lying  in  that  space  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  almost  a  complete  suction.  This 
is  especially  useful  if  the  lower  ridge  is 
almost  entirely  gone,  and  if  the  plate 
is  to  be  left  as  flat  as  possible. 

As  to  Dr.  Wilson's  ideas  on  the  articu- 
lation of  the  teeth,  no  one  will  of  course 
attempt  to  disagree  with  him.  I  always 
bow  to  him  when  he  speaks  of  prosthetic 
dentistry,  because  I  regard  him  as  one 
of  the  greatest  prosthetic  dentists  in  this 
country. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Crawford,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
In  addition  to  its  value  this  paper  seems 
especially  appropriate  just  now,  since  me- 
chanical dentistry  or  the  consideration 
of  artificial  dentures  has  never  been  more 
important  in  the  world's  history  perhaps 
than  now.  It  has  been  said  that  we  shall 
always  have  edentulous  moutlu.  That 
is  true,  but  the  important  point  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  in  addition 
to  indorsing  the  paper,  is  that  the  proper 
appreciation  of  this  subject  is  one  of 
the  best  tests  of  the  dental  profession  and 
its  capacity  for  meeting  the  wants  of  the 
general  public.  If  I,  a  humble  teacher 
of  dentfd  surgery,  were  called  upon  to 
designate  what  clinical  proposition  would 
best  test  the  practitioner's  powers  in  re- 
gard to  clinical  diagnosis,  I  should  prob- 
ably say :  Take  a  typical  patient  who  has 
passed  the  meridian  of  life  and  has  per- 
haps been  unfortunate  from  the  dental 
standpoint,  and  determine  whether  his 
natural  teeth  should  be  preserved  or 
whether  it  is  time  to  snbstitnte  an  arti- 
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ficial  denture.  This  to  my  mind  is  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  that  can  be 

raised  in  support  of  the  idea  of  keeping 
dental  surgery  together.  Any  man  ought 
to  be  a  better  practitioner  of  operative 
dentistry  if  he  understands  mechanical 
dentistry,  and  any  man  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  better  medianical  dentistry  if  he 
is  competent  in  operative  dentistry.  If 
a  man  devotes  his  life  to  the  preservation 
only  of  the  natural  teeth,  he  will  go  too 
far  in  that  extreme,  and  if  he  devotes 
his  entire  life  to  the  practice  of  mechan- 
ical dentistry,  he  goes  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. One  man  will  sacrifice  teeth 
that  he  should  save  and  the  other  will 
attempt  to  save  teeth  that  he  should 
sacrifice.  , 

In  order  to  derive  the  proper  benefit  to 
humanity  from  both  branches  of  dental 
surgery,  we  ought  to  hold  consultationg 
more  frequently  than  we  do,  when  the 
time  comes  that  we  have  to  determine 
whether  a  patient  should  have  an  arti- 
ficial denture,  and  we  should  call  upon 
men  like  Dr.  Wilson,  If  that  idea  is 
inculcated  in  the  minds  of  the  younger 
men,  a  higher  professional  status  in  den- 
tal surgery  will  develop.  In  this  respect 
the  other  professions  should  be  a  lesson 
to  us.  Take  the  profession  of  law  for 
instance.  If  today  a  great  question  of 
law  arises  in  whidi  human  labor  hi  in- 
volved, we  immediately  procure  a  law- 
yer, who  will  procure  assistants  to  help 
him.  If  it  be  a  condition  of  surgery  in 
which  human  life  is  involved,  not  only 
one  surgeon,  but  two  or  three  will  be 
called  into  consultation.  But  in  dental 
surgery,  where  the  matter  of  practical 
consultation  would  be  of  more  advantage 
than  in  any  other  profession,  how  many 
consultations  does  a  practitioner  in  this 
country  have  in  a  year  ?  There  surely  is 
a  decided  lack  of  such  consultations.  In 
the  practical  application  of  mechanical 
dentistry  to  the  wants  of  the  people  and 
in  its  professional  aspect,  there  is  nothing 
more  valuable  to  patient  and  profession 
alike  than  a  ratioiuJ,  properly  conducted 
consultation.  This  would  increase  the 
reputability  of  dental  surgery  and  give 
it  more  influence.  People  would  say  that 
if  the  dentist  is  so  much  interested  there 


must  be  something  in  it,  and  dental  sur- 
gery will  rise  in  public  estimation. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Kettio,  Louisville,  Ky." 
The  subject  of  the  retention  of  artificial 
dentures  is  one  of  very  great  interest  to 
those  of  us  who  like  prosthetic  dentistry. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  few 
of  us  who  really  do  love  that  branch  of 
dentistry,  probably  because  prosthetics 
is  attended  with  so  many  difficulties, 
disappointments,  and  despairs  that  the 
men  who  take  up  that  work  become  dis- 
couraged. A  very  large  percentage  of 
the  men  who  start  out  in  the  field  of  den- 
tistty  fall  in  love  with  operative  dentis- 
try, but  very  few  become  prosthetic  den- 
tists on  account  of  the  vast  number  of 
difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

Probably  one  of  the  greatest  troubles 
we  have,  and  one  easily  overlooked  in 
the  retention  of  upper  dentures,  is  the 
fact  that  we  usually  try  to  secure  an  im- 
pression of  the  mouth  irith  the  tissues  in 
a  state  of  repose,  whereas  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  when  the  plate  is  about  to 
be  used  in  mastication,  when  stress  is 
about  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  a  dif- 
ferent condition  arises  than  when  the 
mouth  is  in  a  state  of  repose;  therefore 
in  taking  an  impression  of  the  mouth  we 
should  try  to  use  about  as  much  pressure 
as  is  exerted  upon  the  plate  during  eat- 
ing. That  is  often  overlooked. 

Most  dentists  use  plaster  for  taking 
impressions,  yet  in  many  mouths,  in  my 
experience,  plaster  is  probably  one  of  the 
poorest  materials  we  have.  So  many 
conditions  arise  from  the  varying  de- 
gree oi  hardness  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  for  these  we  should  make  provision. 
If  we  can  get  a  plate  that  will  fit  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  and  resist  stress  equal 
to  the  amount  of  force  used  in  mastica- 
tion, we  have  solved  that  problem  to  a 
large  extent.  If  plaster  will  not  solve 
that  problem,  we  should  use  something 
else — modeling  compound.  My  method 
is  to  take  a  modeling  compound  impres- 
sion of  the  mouth,  then  cut  out  a  thin 
layer  of  the  compound  so  as  to  form  a 
matrix  that  will  fit  almost  perfectly  the 
entire  area  of  which  I  wish  to  get  an 
impression;  then  I  take  an  impression 
compoimd  of  a  lower  melting-point,  and 
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spread  a  thin  layer  of  it  inside  of  that 
matrix  that  I  have  first  prepared.  The 
outer  layer  of  componnd  is  cool^  and  the 
inner  layer  must  be  applied  somevfaat 
hurriedly,  ao  as  to  keep  it  warm,  before 
tiie  bottom  layer  becomes  soft.  "Hien  the 
whole  is  put  in  place,  gradually  and  with 
precision,  and  a  great  deal  of  pressure  is 
used  in  bringing  it  against  the  roof  of 
the  mouth.  In  that  way  full  advantage 
is  gained  from  the  compressibility  of  fiie 
tissues,  without  displacing  them.  A 
plate  made  from  a  model  prepared  from 
such  an  impression  will  be  retained  in  the 
mouth  during  mastication.  In  lower 
dentures  I  believe  the  outer  buccal  por- 
tions of  the  lower  rim  of  the  plate  should 
not  be  so  prominent,  but  the  posterior  lin- 
gual portions  of  the  plate  should  extend 
under  the  lower  portions  of  the  tongue, 
still  allowing  the  tongue  enough  room 
to  perform  its  function. 

Dr.  Wilson"  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  wish  first  to  thank  the  association  for 
the  kind  consideration  of  this  subject. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  always  make  the  proper  dis- 
tinction between  atmospheric  pressure 
and  adhesion.  In  order  to  have  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  we  must  have  a  vacuum 
cavity  and  the  air  partially  exhausted 
from  it.  As  soon  as  the  cavity  is  filled 
by  any  means,  atmospheric  pressure 
ceases.  After  an  artificial  denture  has 
been  worn  for  a  time,  the  fluids  make 
contact  with  the  maxillary  surface,  and 
as  atmospheric  pressure  ceases  the  reten- 
tive force  must  be  something  else.  As 
there  is  always  moisture  between  the  soft 
tissues  and  the  plate,  atmospheric  pres- 
sure must  cease  to  operate  because  of  the 
law  of  hydrostatics. 

The  strong  statement  was  made  in  the 
discussion  that  plaster  is  the  worat  ma- 
terial that  can  be  used  for  taking  impres- 
sions. I  would  say  just  the  reverse.  I 
consider  it  the  best  material  that  can  be 
used.  The  difference  is  this :  One  man 
can  probably  obtain  better  results  from 
one  material  and  another  from  another. 
It  is  simply  the  man  behind  the  material. 
I  believe  that  plaster  is  the  best  when 
properly  used,  because  in  it  the  action  of 
the  soft  tissues  can  be  more  readily  in- 


dicated. A  compound  impression  lined 
with  plaster  is  often  improperly  called 
a  modeling  compound  impression.  Yon 
would  not  speak  of  an  impression  as  be- 
ing a  block  tin  impression  simply  because 
the  block  tin  tray  held  the  compound. 
It  is  the  part  that  comes  to  lie  next  to 
the  tissue  that  should  give  the  name  to 
the  impression. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  at- 
tention to  my  pajMr. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  a  paper 
by  Dr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  Macon,  Oa., 
entitled  "Observations  on  Crown  and 
Bridge  Work." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
941  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosxos.] 

Discussion, 

Dr.  H.  T.  Stbwabt,  Memphis,  Teim. 
In  the  copy  of  the  paper  which  he  sent  to 
me  Dr.  Johnson  started  out  by  assu- 
ming that  he  did  not  know  anything 
about  bridge  work,  and  that  he  was  in- 
flicting himself  on  this  section  by  offer- 
ing a  paper.  I  have  always  believed  that 
a  man  who  has  a  good  thing  should  stand 
up  for  what  it  is  worth.  We  all  know 
that  Dr.  Johnson  is  an  excellent  dentist 
and  a  fine  crown  and  bridge  workman. 

Dr.  Johnson  spoke  of  using  the  band 
under  the  gum.  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  if  we  could  avoid  the  use  of  the  band 
under  the  gum  we  would  only  be  too 
glad  to  do  so,  but  bridge  work  has  not 
yet  reached  that  stage  where  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  so.  It  is  true  that  in  the  cases 
of  the  ordinary  bands  met  with,  the  gums 
of  the  patients  about  the  roots  of  the 
teeth  would  be  better  off  without  the 
band,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  use 
it  in  many  cases,  and  if  it  is  made  prop- 
erly there  is  practically  no  irritation  un- 
der that  band.  In  my  Riggs'  disotse 
work  I  have  had  to  be  especially  careful 
on  that  one  point,  and  I  have  long  ago 
stopped  making  collars  to  go  on  the  root. 
I  first  prepare  the  root  in  a  conical  shape, 
which  is  a  great  deal  more  easily  said 
than  done.  The  conical  shape  should 
be  extended  well  under  the  gam,  if  neces- 
sary, with  a  bud-shaped  bur.   The  floor 
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and  collar  are  both  swaged  in  one  piece 
out  of  pure  gold^  as  l^in  as  vill  bear 
the  blowpipe.  I  generally  use  about  No. 
35  or  36  gage,  taking  the  impression  first 
with  modeling  compound^  after  having 
made  a  band  that  fairly  accurately  fite 
tiie  root  This  band  can  be  made  of  any 
sort  of  material  that  you  please,  prefer- 
ably copper  or  German  silver,  and  after 
filling  it  with  compound  it  is  put  on  the 
end  of  your  finger  and  pressed  to  place. 
After  obtaining  your  impression,  make  a 
cement  die  and  swage  the  floor  and  col- 
lar all  at  onoe.  It  makee  no  difference 
bow  careful  you  are  in  this,  you  cannot 
get  an  absolutely  accurate  fit.  The  most 
particular  part  of  the  work  is  the  bur- 
nishing of  the  pure  gold  floor  and  collar 
to  the  surface  of  the  root  and  under  the 
gum.  That  should  be  done  with  ex- 
ceeding care ;  the  ordinary  burnishers  are 
not  suited  for  that  purpose.  I  use  bur- 
nishers after  the  style  of  Dr.  Beeves*,  de- 
signed for  burnishing  platinum  into  cav- 
ities for  porcelain  inlays.  The  gold  must 
be  burnished  to  the  surface  of  the  root 
as  closely  as  in  burnishing  a  piece  of 
gold  or  platinum  for  an  inlay.  If  the 
burnishing  is  done  thoroughly  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  fit  is  certain.  Another  im- 
portant step  is  the  shaping  of  the  root 
into  a  cone.  We  wish  to  restore  the  root 
to  its  original  shape.  The  floor  and  col- 
lar are  then  laid  on  a  second  piece  of 
gold  and  soldered  to  that  piece,  which  is 
cut  out  a  little  larger  than  the  other, 
invested,  and  flowed  full  of  solder  clear 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  band,  thus  restoring 
the  original  ^ape  of  the  root,  and  bring- 
ing it  clear  out  flush  with  the  root  where 
it  has  been  cut  off  with  the  bur.  In 
that  way  I  find  that  the  irritation  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  and  if  the  opera- 
tion is  carefully  done,  there  is  little  or 
no  irritation  to  the  gum. 

I  heartily  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  in 
his  statement  that  wholesale  destroying 
of  pulps  should  not  be  resorted  to  in 
crowning  teeth.  We  have  a  great  deal  to 
learn  in  this  respect,  and  Dr.  Johnson's 
ideas,  together  with  those  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander on  preserving  the  pulps  in  such 
cases,  are  very  acceptable.  We  have  a 
great  field  before  us  in  that  line.  While 


it  is  necessary  in  many  cases  to  destroy 
a  pulp,  yet  we  should  preserve  it  when- 
ever we  can,  for  many  different  reasons, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  that  we  cannot 
always  thoroughly  cletui  the  root-canals, 
especially  those  in  molars,  up  to  the  apex 
and  then  thoroughly  fill  them,  in  spite 
of  the  best  of  intentions.  If  we  could 
take  out  teeth,  especially  molars,  that  we 
have  filled  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  some 
two  or  three  ye^^  afterward,  and  could 
examine  them  thoroughly,  we  should  be 
astonished  at  the  imperfect  conditions 
which  the  rooto  of  these  teeth  would  pre- 
sent. 

The  average  lifetime,  especially  of 
molars  that  have  been  treated  and  the 
roots  of  which  have  been  filled  by  the 
average  practitioner,  is  far  shorter  than 
we  are  willing  to  admit.  If  in  abutments 
for  a  bridge  the  pulps  can  be  saved,  it  is 
usually  far  better  to  do  so,  unless  these 
teeth  are  badly  affected  with  Biggs'  dis- 
ease; in  the  latter  case  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate under  any  circumstances  to  devital- 
ize the  pulp;  it  should  be  done  in  nine 
out  of  ten  cases.  In  the  first  place,  I 
think  the  teeth  are  better  off.  I  have  for 
years  argued  that  when  teeth  that  are 
badly  affected  with  Biggs'  disease  are 
cut  off,  it  is  somewhat  like  cutting  off 
the  branches  of  a  tree ;  the  vitality  is  con- 
fined to  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
teeth,  and  in  that  manner  we  obtain  the 
best  results.  Moreover,  if  teeth,  espe- 
cially molars,  are  cut  off,  we  can  operate 
better  around  the  teeth  and  can  obtain 
much  better  results  than  if  we  try  to 
operate  on  a  tooth  with  a  vital  pulp. 

Speaking  of  these  bands  reminds  me 
of  a  paper  on  partial  plates  that  was  read 
by  Dr.  House  before  the  Indiana  So- 
ciety, in  the  discussion  of  which  Dr.  J. 
D.  "Patterson  of  Eansas  City  made  the 
statement  that  in  his  experience  ''the  best 
partial  plate  was  worse  than  the  poorest 
bridge."  He  also  stated  that  bands 
should  never  be  used  on  the  teeth,  and 
that  no  tooth  should  ever  be  crowned 
without  having  first  been  devitalized. 
Such  views  are  not  only  extreme  but  fool- 
ish. I  can  conceive  of  nothing  worse 
than  a  poor  bridge.  As  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
we  often  see  ill-fitting  bands  and  shell 
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crowns  extending  beneath  the  gum  with 
great  shoulders  under  which  large  quan- 
tities of  cement  are  held;  I  can  coocelTe 
of  nothing  worse  than  that.  Dr.  Patter- 
son also  said  that  the  band  should  never 
be  used,  and  gave  as  one  reason  for  his 
assertion  that  we  could  not  secure  the 
proper  interdental  space.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize, however,  that  you  can  secure  tl^ 
proper  interdental  space  by  constructing 
the  bands  in  the  way  described;  often- 
times we  can  obtain  a  much  wider  in- 
terdental space  than  exists  naturally, 
especially  if  two  adjoining  teeth  are  to 
be  crowned.  The  interdental  space  in 
such  cases  can  be  made  so  that  the  body 
of  a  small  toothpick  can  be  passed  be- 
tween the  two  teeth.  So  this  is  not  a 
good  ai^nment  against  the  band.  While 
the  band,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  is  wrong 
in  principle,  we  have  to  do  the  best 
we  can,  as  so  far  there  is  nothing  that 
could  entirely  take  its  place. 

Dr.  T.  P.  HiNMAN,  Atlanta,  Ga.  In 
discussing  this  paper  I  wish  to  remark 
first,  that  the  paper  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  association  seems  somewhat 
different  from  the  one  that  has  been  sent 
to  me  for  discussion;  therefore  some  of 
my  remarks  will  probably  involve  points 
that  were  not  revealed  in  the  reading  of 
the  paper. 

In  the  main  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
Dr.  Johnson  in  what  he  says  with  refer- 
ence to  bridge-work  attachments,  etc. 
There  is  one  feature  that  he  spoke  of 
in  reference  to  the  failure  of  bridge  work 
that  seemed  to  impress  itself  more  on  my 
mind  than  anything  else,  and  as  he  does 
not  bring  this  point  out  clearly,  I  think 
it  would  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  men- 
tion it  at  this  time.  The  failure  of  the 
m&joTity  of  bridges,  the  loosening  of  the 
abutments  of  which  he  spetJre,  is  in  my 
opinion  not  so  much  due  to  the  fitting  of 
the  bands  below  the  gums  as  to  bad  oc- 
clusion. If  you  have  a  molar  attach- 
ment which  is,  say,  one  one-hundredth 
of  an  inch  too  high,  the  entire  pressure 
of  the  jaw  during  the  process  of  masti- 
cation is  brought  to  bear  npon  this  at- 
tachment, and  in  the  molar  region  this 
pressure  approaches  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds.    You  can  therefore 


readily  see  how  this  continual  impact 
will  cause  the  loosening  of  the  attach* 
ment,  a  diseased  condition  of  the  gum, 
and  the  failure  of  the  bridge.  Uneven 

distribution  of  the  stress  of  mastication, 
in  other  words  allowing  the  greatest 
amount  of  pressure  to  occur  at  one  point, 
will  certainly  create  inflammation  and 
cause  failure  of  the  bridge. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
essayist  in  the  belief  tiiat  it  is  not  wise 
in  a  majority  of  instances  to  destroy  the 
pulp  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  all- 
gold  crown,  although  there  are  certain 
teeth  of  a  bell  shape  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  destroy  the  pulps  if  an  accurate 
fit  of  the  gold  crown  at  the  gum  margin 
is  to  be  secured.  The  pressing  of  the 
gold  band  far  beneath  the  gum  certainly 
is,  as  we  all  know,  bad  practice,  causing 
recession  of  the  gum  and  subsequent  de- 
cay. It  is  often  the  case,  however,  if  a 
tooth  is  vital  and  recession  and  decay 
take  place,  that  the  tooth  readily  re- 
sponds to  sensations  of  heat  uid  cold, 
warning  the  operator  of  the  approach  of 
destruction. 

As  for  the  half-banded  crown,  the  fo- 
called  modified  Richmond  crown,  I  do 
not  believe  in  that  form  of  appliance.  If 
for  the  purpose  of  strength  we  have  to 
band  a  root,  I  believe  the  continuous  | 
band  to  be  the  better.  As  for  hoods,  in- 
lays, etc.,  for  bridge  attachments,  I  have 
used  these  for  quite  a  while.  In  the  mak- 
ing of  the  how,  which  I  believe  I  de- 
signed, and  in  the  making  of  inlays  for 
the  purpose  of  bridge  attachments,  in- 
stead of  making  a  staple  on  the  crown  as 
the  essayist  suggests,  my  method  is  to 
put  in  two  pins  at  the  gingival  border, 
which  I  believe  makes  a  simpler  and  jast 
as  strong  an  attachment  In  my  observsr 
tion  the  majority  of  operators  make  a 
mistake  in  attempting  to  cast  the  abat- 
ments  out  of  92-karat  gold.  Indeed,  to 
attempt  to  cast  inlays  for  attachments 
out  of  a  low-karat  gold  means  practically 
certain  failure.  The  cast  is  not  clear 
and  clean  on  account  of  the  oxidation, 
and  consequently  the  attachment  is  not 
as  strong  as  desired.  A  small  propor- 
tion of  platinum  added  to  the  pure  gold 
will  produce  a  much  stronger  attachment 
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that  will  not  oxidize,  and  will  afford  a 
more  perfect  fit. 

In  reference  to  cements,  we  very  often 
hear  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  best 
cement  for  cementing  crowns.  There  are 
so  many  good  cemente  on  the  market  that 
it  is  difficult  to  indicate  which  is  tiie 
best,  although  I  have  my  preference. 
Failure  in  tiieir  use  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  operator  is  not  familiar  with 
the  materiid  which  he  is  using;  one  ce- 
ment in  one  operator's  hands  will  give 
good  results,  whereas  in  another's  hands 
it  will  not  give  good  results,  owing  to 
the  operators  unfamiliarity  with  that 
particular  cement.  Therefore,  in  a  great 
many  casee,  especially  of  students  who 


ask  which  is  the  best  cement  to  use,  my 
answer  has  been  that  they  should  select 
some  good  cement,  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  its  peculiarities  and  learn 
how  to  work  it  properly,  and  then  they 
will  not  be  troubled  with  the  cement 
washing  out  from  under  crowns. 

Dr.  JoHNBON  (closing the  discussion). 
As  the  paper  is  of  no  special  importance, 
I  do  not  care  to  add  anything  to  it,  and 
as  the  hour  has  arrived  for  the  convening 
of  the  general  session,  we  will  simply 
consider  the  subject  as  closed. 

Section  I  then  adjourned  until  a  later 
session. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Forty-fifth  Annual  Convention,  Waterburj,  Conn^  April  20  and  21, 1909. 


The  forty-fifth  annual  convention  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Dental  Aasociation 
was  held  in  Leavenworth  Hall,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
April  20  and  21,  1909. 

TcESDAY — Morning  Session. 

The, first  meeting  was  called  to  order 
on  Tuesday  morning  at  11  o'clock  by  the 
president,  Dr.  W.  0.  Beecher  of  Water- 
bnry.  Conn. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  routine 
btisiness. 

Dr.  P.  T.  Murlless,  Jr.,  occupied  the 
chair  while  the  president,  Dr.  W.  0. 
Beecher,  Waterbuiy,  read  his  annual 
address,  as  fbllowe: 

President's  Address. 

I  esteem  it  a  high  honor  and  privilege 
to  have  been  chosen  to  preside  over  the 
deliberations  of  this  the  forty-fifth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Dental  Association,  and  I  consider  it  an 


even  greater  honor  to  welcome  you,  mem- 
bers and  guests  of  this  association,  to  the 
first  convention  ever  held  in  this  city 
of  Waterbury — the  Brass  City  of  our 
commonwealth.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  give  you  a  lengthy  discourse  on  the 
scientific  principles  of  dentistry,  for  such 
matters  will  be  well  taken  care  of  by  the 
able  men  whom  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  with  us  at  this  time. 

Before  offering  you  a  few  suggestions 
that  have  occurred  to  me  during  the  year 
I  have  held  the  office  of  president,  I  wish 
to  thank  my  fellow  officers  and  members 
of  the  Board  of  Censors,  also  the  mem- 
bers of  the  different  committees  who  have 
so  ably  and  tirelessly  supported  me  by 
their  efforts.  Whatever  success  may  be 
attained  at  this  meeting  is  wholly  due  to 
them,  and  the  credit  is  theirs  done. 

There  are  several  subjects  of  deep  in- 
terest which  should  concern  every  mem- 
ber of  this  association.  First  among 
these  I  consider  to  be  the  examination 
of  the  teeth  of  children  in  the  public  and 
parochial  schools.   This  to  me  is  a  mat- 
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ter  of  vital  importance,  not  alone  for 
the  dentist,  but  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community  at  large  from  the  standpoint 
of  health  and  hygiene,  as  every  one  of  us 
can  see  in  onr  daily  practice  evidence  of 
the  lamentable  condition  among  children 
whose  mouths  we  have  to  examine,  this 
being  particularly  true  of  the  children 
of  the  poorer  classes.  Such  a  condition 
lessens  their  mental  and  physical  capa- 
city, making  them  less  capable  and  able 
of  application  and  comprehension,  poorer 
students,  and  therefore  less  desirable 
prospective  citizens  of  their  respectlTe 
communities,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
danger  of  infection  and  contagion  of 
other  children  who  are  compelled  to  come 
in  contact  with  them. 

Too  much  pressure  cannot  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  city,  tovra,  and  state  offi- 
cials who  have  our  schools  in  charge  that 
they  mar  see  this  matter  in  the  same 
light  as  the  medical  and  dental  profes- 
sions view  it,  and  some  concerted  move 
should  be  made  by  our  state  and  local 
societies  to  bring  about  ,some  action 
whereby  the  children  in  the  schools,  both 
public  and  parochial,  should  receive  bet- 
ter dental  instruction  and  an  oral  exami- 
nation, that  their  parents  may  become 
enlightened  and  thus  know  the  true  con- 
dition that  exists  in  the  mouths  of  their 
children,  particularly  those  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twelve  years.  This 
responsibility  lies  with  us  as  a  profession 
— a  responsibility  which  we  should  not 
shirk,  not  only  as  a  profession,  but  as 
good  citizens  of  the  community  in  which 
we  live. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lamentable  weak- 
ness in  the  presently  existing  dental  laws, 
which  weakness  is  being  taken  advantage 
of  by  a  certain  few  who,  by  the  advice 
of  counsel,  are  able  to  practice  dentistry 
illegally,  and  baffle  the  eilorts  of  county 
health  officers  to  successfully  prosecute 
them.  Our  law  should  be  strengthened 
and  improved,  and  the  technical  parts 
more  definitely  defined,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  loophole  in  the  way  of  technicali- 
ties that  would  make  evasion  of  the  law 
possible.  This  matter  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Legislative  Committee  and 
of  the  Dental  Commissioners,  who  are 


giving  the  matter  their  best  consider- 
ation, endeavoring  to  frame  a  law  that 
will  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  You 
should,  for  your  own  protection,  take  a 
deeper  interest  in  matters  of  this  natare, 
be  m<nre  frequent  in  attendance  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Health  and  Safefy — concern  yourselves 
with  all  subjects  pertaining  to  dental 
legislation,  not  only  for  your  own  protec- 
tion, but  for  the  protection  and  dignily 
of  the  profession  in  general  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public,  that  they  may  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  illegal  and  unscru- 
pulous practitioners. 

Begarding  the  matter  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  dental  commissioners,  I  believe 
this  should  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  state 
association,  thus  not  making  the  appoint- 
ment one  of  political  barter,  as  it  some- 
times now  seems  to  be,  for  all  matters 
of  education  should  be  beyond  the  readi 
of  political  influence.  This  would  assure 
the  appointment  of  the  best  representa- 
tive men  of  the  profession  on  our  state 
commission,  and  put  our  commission  on 
a  level  with  those  of  other  states,  and  also 
render  it  equal  to  that  of  the  medical 

Profession.  Until  ibis  end,  however,  can 
e  achieved,  we  must  make  the  best  of  the 
conditions  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time,  and  by  what  political  influence  we 
possess  bring  about  the  best  appoint- 
ments possible,  thus  adapting  ourselves 
to  the  situation — for  success  is  only  at- 
tained by  adapting  ourselves  to  the  con- 
ditions in  which  we  are  compelled  to 
labor. 

I  would  also  advocate  more  frequent 
meetings,  say  one  evening  meeting  each 
in  October  and  January,  and  the  reading 
of  a  paper  by  some  able  man  on  some  in- 
teresting subject  would  be  a  benefit  to 
us  all.  These  meetings  could  be  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  state  within  easy 
access,  thus  assuring  us  of  a  good  attend- 
ance, bringing  us  into  closer  touch  with 
each  other,  promoting  good-fellowship, 
and  tending  to  make  our  association  one 
harmonious  working  body.  The  benefits 
we  would  derive,  namely,  an  increased 
membership  and  a  more  active  interest  on 
the  part  of  our  present  members,  would 
more  than  offset  the  expense  these  meet- 
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inga  would  entail.  The  idea  of  more  fre- 
quent meetings  occurred  to  me  too  late, 
else  I  should  have  endeavored  to  pnt 
it  into  eflFect  during  my  term  of  office. 
I  would  also  recommend  a  closer  affilia- 
tion of  our  state  dental  or^nization  with 
the  National  Association,  and  advise  all 
who  feel  inclined,  to  join  the  National 
Association;  I  would  fdso  advocate  a 
closer  bond  of  union  between  the  state 
and  local  societies,  advising  that  the  state 
organization  as  a  parent  organization 
foster  and  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the 
local  eocieties,  and  aid  and  assist  them 
in  every  possible  way,  and  in  tum^  I 
think,  the  local  Bocieties  should  recipro- 
cate in  assisting  the  state  organization, 
thus  connecting  the  chain.  This  would 
bring  about  a  closer  bond  of  union  in  the 
profession  at  large. 

Onr  finances  are,  at  present,  in  a  some- 
what better  condition  than  they  were  two 
or  three  years  ago,  thanks  to  the  care- 
fulness and  the  watchful  eye  of  my 
predecessor.  Dr.  Hindsley  of  Bridgeport, 
but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 
Our  membership  is  increasing,  but  not  as 
rapidly  as  could  be  desired,  and  a  more 
active  canvass  should  be  made,  that  all 
ethical  and  desirable  men  may  become 
members  and  thus  strengthen  our  mem- 
bership and  improve  our  financial  condi- 
tion. 

The  present  convention  is  to  be  con- 
ducted along  somewhat  different  lines 
than  have  heretofore  been  adhered  to,  in 
that  exhibits  have  been  by  invitation  con- 
fined to  dental  houses  and  exhibits  of 
dental  specialties  alone,  placing  the  ex- 
hibit under  the  control  of  the  state  a8.«o- 
ciation  and  eliminating,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  mercenary  spirit  that  has  here- 
tofore been  shown,  thus  putting  us  on 
onr  own  basis  and  giving  us  a  more 
ethical  standing.  No  advertising  has 
been  allowed  in  the  program,  thus  elimi- 
nating another  undesirable  feature.  We 
have  endeavored  to  secure  a  larger  num- 
ber of  clinicians,  devoting  two  afternoons 
to  clinics,  instead  of  one  as  before,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  large  number 
of  these  are  given  by  members  of  our 
own  organization,  which  I  think  shows 


a  more  active  interest  on  the  part  of  ihe 

members. 

These  innovations  are  somewhat  of  an 
experimental  nature,  but  I  hope  they  will 
meet  with  your  approval,  and  thus  merit 
their  continuance  in  the  future. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  receive  much 
enjoyment  and  insbuction  from  the  dif- 
ferent sessions  of  this  meeting,  and  the 
benefits  you  may  derive  from  them  may 
be  carried  out  in  your  daily  work  with 
good  results  to  the  public  which  you 
serve,  increasing  your  ability  in  your  pro- 
fession and  making  better  dentists,  and 
therebv  better  citizens. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  0.  T.  Rule,  Meriden.  The  exam- 
ination of  children's  teeth  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  for  several  reasons. 

If  only  one  thing  wero  accomplished, 
viz,  the  enlightening  of  the  parents' 
minds  regarding  the  fact  that  me  first 
permanent  molfur  is  not  a  deciduous  tooth, 
a  very  great  deal  of  good  would  be  done. 
But  when  we  consider  that  badly  decayed 
teeth  may  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
health  of  the  little  patients,  and  may  be 
the  breeding-place  of  germs  that  may 
spread  contagion  to  other  children,  then 
the  subject  assumes  still  greater  impor- 
tance. 

Any  plan,  therefore,  to  bring  this  prom- 
inently before  the  public  whom  we  indi- 
vidually serve,  would  surely  be  welcomed 
by  each  one  of  us. 

Dr.  I.  B.  Stilson,  Stamford.  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  holding  of 
more  frequent  meetings  as  advocated  by 
the  president.  If  we  could  come  together 
two  or  three  times  a  year,  have  a  few 
papers  read,  and  discuss  interesting  mat- 
ters, it  would  in  my  belief  help  our  soci- 
ety. I  for  one  should  be  glad  to  attend 
such  meetings,  and  if  a  meeting-place 
at  a  central  point  in  the  state  could  be 
selected,  many  of  the  members  would  be 
willing  to  attend  two  or  three  times  a 
year. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Strang,  Bridgeport.  Prob- 
ably all  recognize  the  very  great  impor- 
tance of  the  care  that  should  be  given  to 
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children's  teeth,  but  we  also  know  that 
it  is  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren even  of  cultured,  educated  New  Eng- 
land, that  are  receiving  proper  service 
in  the  care  of  their  teethl  The  larger 
portion  of  the  children  are  uncared 
for,  and  their  teeth  are  going  to  wreck 
and  ruin.  "A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine" 
— ^we  all  realize  the  truth  of  the  proverb 
in  our  practice^  and  as  a  result  the  den- 
tal practitioner  of  the  present  time  tries 
to  see  his  patients  two,  three,  four,  five, 
and  in  some  cases  six  times  a  year,  and 
some  are  going  so  far  as  to  see  their 
patients  even  ofteuer  than  that  for  oral 
prophylaxis  work.  One  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes  that  can  come  to  an  indi- 
vidual is  the  loss  of  the  natural  teeth, 
and  what  is  lost  in  childhood  cannot  be 
regained  at  a  later  period.  If  the  exami- 
nation of  children's  teeth  is  to  be  at- 
tended to  properly,  it  must  be  largely 
done  by  the  young  men  of  the  profession. 
They  have  the  time,  the  vitali^,  and  the 
physical  force  to  attend  to  this  work. 
The  middle-aged  practitioner  and  those 
advanced  in  years  have  not  the  amount 
of  vitality  to  spend  outside  of  the  re- 
quirements of  their  own  o£Qce  and  prac- 
tice, although  it  may  be  their  hearts* 
desire  to  expend  their  efforts  in  that  di- 
rection. The  question  then  is :  Are  you 
liberal  enough  to  take  up  this  work  and 
carry  it  on?  Our  work  is  very  different 
from  the  physician's.  As  I  look  at  it, 
the  medical  practitioner  can  afford  to  do 
more  or  less  charity  work.  He  goes  to 
the  hospital  and  spends  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour,  and  then  visits  his  patients,  and 
it  does  not  require  very  much  time  for 
him  to  distribute  the  needed  advice. 
With  the  dentist,  however,  very  little  can 
be  acoomplished  in  an  hour;  even  if  he 
gives  an  hour  a  day  to  poor  patients,  he 
can  accomplish  but  very  little  in  that 
time.  If  we  are  to  do  charity  work,  we 
must  devote  to  it  two  or  three  hours  a 
day,  and  that  means  a  tax  on  the  vitality 
that  the  average  dental  practitioner  is  not 
able  to  stand.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me, 
as  the  matter  has  been  presented  by  our 
worthy  president,  that  it  is  for  the 
yoimger  men  to  interest  themselves  in 
this  work  and  to  carry  it  along  with  the 


good  wishes,  the  sympathy,  and  support 
of  the  older  ones.  Will  you  do  it?  It 
is  work  for  which  yon  will  be  compen- 
sated; it  is  work  that  will  bring  to  yon 
compensation  that  is  to  be  valued  not  by 
dollars  and  cents,  but  by  tbe  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  those  who  receive  your 
service — and  that  counts  for  more  than 
dollars  and  cents.  You  may  not  receive 
that  appreciation  at  the  present,  but  I 
believe  that  in  the  future  there  will  rise 
up  those  who  will  say  that  at  some  time 
in  their  childhood  days,  when  they  did 
not  have  the  means  to  pay  for  dental 
services.  Dr.  So-and-so  was  kind  enough 
to  take  their  case  in  hand  and  give  them 
the  services  and  attention  and  advice  that 
in  later  life  proved  to  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  them. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  matter  to  be 
seriously  considered.  Means  must  be 
adopted  and  methods  planned,  the  out- 
come of  which  shall  be  the  betterment 
of  the  comfort  of  the  rising  young  gene- 
ration. 

Dr.  James  MoMantts,  Hartford,  Conn. 
My  ideas  regarding  charity  work  differ 
from  those  of  a  gz^  jnany  members  of 
the  profession.  These  members  are  very 
earnest  and  honest  in  the  expression  of 
their  opinions,  and  I  have  l^e  same  right 
to  feel  that  I  am  earnest  and  honest  in 
the  expression  of  my  own,  even  though 
£  sometimes  think  differently  from  my 
good  friends  on  the  subject. 

Br.  Strang  spoke  very  fittingly  on  this 
question  of  charity  woric — medical  char- 
ity and  dental  chuity.  The  state,  the 
cities,  and  charitable  people  have  contrib- 
uted largely;  they  have  established  and 
endowed  hospitals,  and  in  my  home  citj' 
every  year  or  two  an  extra  contribution 
is  granted  and  donations  are  constantly 
made  to  pay  the  expenses  of  our  hospi- 
tfds,  which  have  the  attendance  of  our 
best  physicians  and  surgeons.  These 
physicians  and  surgeons  go  to  these  hos- 
pitals, look  at  a  patient,  feel  his  pulse, 
take  his  temperature,  and  refer  to  the 
written  report  of  the  nurse.  They  rarely 
come  in  close  contact  with  these  patients. 
They  can  go  into  the  hospital  drrased  in 
style,  and  leave  without  having  come  in 
contact  with  anything  that  would  soil 
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their  clothing  or  even  their  hands. 
They  make  their  calls  during  the  day 
on  poor  patients,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter 
for  tiiem,  as  they  drire  aronnd  in  their 
autos  and  carriages,  to  stop  at  a  house, 
see  a  patient  for  a  minute  or  so,  and 
write  a  prescription  for  him.  In  his 
hospital  and  private  practice  among  poor 
patients  the  physician  often  gets  good  re- 
turn for  his  charity  work  in  erperienoe 
and  in  the  studying  of  the  varying  condi- 
tions and  pha^  of  different  diseases  as 
manifested  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy 
and  the  very  poor. 

Now,  take  dental  charity  work.  There 
is  nothing  given  by  the  public,  the  state, 
or  the  cities  to  put  into  commission  any 
room  in  any  city  of  the  state,  but  one, 
where  a  person  can  receive  dental  service, 
consequently  whatever  charity  work  the 
dentist  does  must  necessarily  be  done  in 
his  own  office,  and  the  majority  of  den- 
tists who  try  to  have  a  well-fitted  office 
and  clean  surroundings  are  rather  loath 
to  receive  very  poor  patients,  even  if  a 
poor  person  should  dare  to  go  there  ask- 
ing for  charity  service.  Even  a  first- 
class  workman  whose  work  is  of  a  kind 
that  soils  his  everyday  apparel  will  suffer 
a  good  deal  of  pain  before  he  will  enter 
a  well-equipped  dental  office  and  ask  the 
dentist  to  do  work  for  him,  even  though 
he  be  willing  to  pay  for  such  service. 
Everything  in  the  modem  dental  office 
is  of  the  kind  that  attracts  wealthy 
people,  and  as  a  role,  poor  people  do  not 
think  of  going  there,  but  if  they  do, 
they  see  the  condition  the  dentist  is  in. 
If  the  patients  are  very  poor  and  not 
cleanly,  the  dentist  hesitates  naturally  to 
put  his  arm  around  them,  for  he  does 
not  know  what  condition  the  head  or 
the  clothing  is  in.  He  hesitates  about 
doing  a  certain  class  of  work,  and  it  is 
certain  that  if  a  well-to-do  patient  comes 
*  in  and  sees  a  filthy  person  in  the  chair, 
he  rather  hesitates  to  sit  in  the  chair 
after  such  a  patient.  Charity  work,  in 
my  opinion,  can  only  be  done  by  the  den- 
tist, if  a  number  of  citizens  and  snch 
anthorities  as  may  contribute  become  in- 
terested enough  to  furnish  a  suitable 
place  with  proper  appliances  where  the 
poor  may  pt;  then  let  a  dentist  be  em- 


ployed by  the  city  or  town  at  a  reason- 
able salary  to  stay  in  that  office  as  he 
would  in  his  private  office,  and  ta^  care 
of  the  charity  patients  and  the  school 
children  who  may  need  urgent  emergency 
service. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  exami- 
nation of  children  in  schools,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  examinations,  if  they  are  prop- 
erly carried  out,  but  as  Dr.  White  stated 
in  Boston  last  fall,  the  medical  exami- 
nations in  public  schools  are  a  farce. 
Examinations,  if  they  are  *to  be  thor- 
oughly conducted,  will  take  some  time. 
You  cannot  go  into  a  schoolroom  and 
examine  fifty  scholars  without  giving 
considerable  time  to  it.  School  examina- 
tions are  valuable  in  a  certain  way,  if 
they  are  properly  organized  and  if  the 
means  are  appropriated  to  pay  men  for 
giving  l^eir  time  and  attention  to  that 
woi^. 

My  idea  with  regard  to  children  has 
been  that  the  place  to  talk  with  children 
on  this  subject  is  the  kindergarten,  or 
the  rooms  where  the  youngest  dhildren 
are.  The  teachers  can  inaugurate  a 
great  work  and  carry  it  on  and  make 
it  effective  at  that  age  better  than  at 
any  other,  better  even  than  the  children's 
parents  could  do  by  their  efforts.  The 
teacher  that  spends  a  few  minutes'  time 
two  or  three  times  a  week  with  these 
little  children,  teaching  them  not  only 
to  come  to  school  with  clean  hands  and 
faces,  but  also  with  clean  months,  would 
do  more  toward  obtaining  good  results 
in  this  direction  than  anybody  else.  If 
the  children  have  not  tried  to  have  their 
mouths  clean  when  they  come  to  school, 
have  the  teacher  take  them  to  one  side 
and  talk  to  them;  this  could  be  done 
before  the  school  to  produce  a  little  spirit 
of  emulation,  and  in  that  way,  after  a 
time,  the  children  would  gradually  real- 
ize the  importance  of  dental  care.  For 
the  very  poor  children,  have  a  place  where 
they  can  receive  emergency  treatment, 
and  little  by  little  teach  these  children 
to  keep  their  hands  clean  and  their 
teeth  as  well ;  by  gradually  working  along 
in  such  a  way,  they  will  in  time  be  will- 
ing and  able  to  pay  to  the  dentist  a  rea- 
sonable fee  for  hia  service.   In  order  to 
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accomplish  this  the  younger  dentists 
should  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs 
and  dean  politics  tending  toward  the 
betterment  of  the  public.  If  dentists  in 
every  tovn.  would  work  together,  they 
could  easily  have  a  dentist  on  the  school 
board  and  one  on  the  board  of  health, 
and,  little  by  little,  influence  could  be 
exerted,  and  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  of  the  civic  authorities  could  be 
guided  in  such  a  way  that  they  would 
make  proper  provision  for  dental  charity 
work. 

Regarding  frequent  meetings  of  the 
State  Society,  let  me  remind  you  that  in 
the*  early  days  of  this  society  we  had 
semi-annual  meetings.  The  regular  an- 
nual meeting  was  held  in  Hartford,  and 
the  semi-annual  meetings  were  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  state.  That  worked 
well  for  a  while,  but  later  on  it  was  given 
up.  There  is  less  necessity  now  for  hav- 
ing meetings  more  frequently  than  there 
was  at  that  time,  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  many  splendid,  healthy  lo- 
cal societies  in  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  New  London,  and  Bridge- 
port. If  we  can  keep  up  the  inter^t  in 
these  local  societies,  get  greater  attend- 
ance, solicit  more  *eamest  work  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  these  local  socie- 
ties, hold  local  meetings  with  dinners  and 
sociable  functions  at  regular  intervals, 
and  then  at  the  end  of  the  year  come 
before  the  State  Society  with  the  best 
work  done  by  the  different  local  societies, 
we  can  accomplish  more,  I  think,  than  by 
holding  more  frequent  meetings  of  the 
State  Society.  In  this  way  we  can  induce 
the  younger  men  to  take  more  interest 
in  the  local  societies  and  also  in  the  State 
Society,  and  everything  will  go  along 
most  satisfactorily  in  the  future. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Black,  Chipago,  111.  I 
should  like  to  speak  briefly  on  two  phases 
of  the  President's  address.  First,  the 
benefits  that  an  association  like  this  may 
give  to  our  school  children.  In  the  "West 
we  have  taken  much  interest  in  the  work 
that  has  been  done  and  is  being  done 
in  this  respect  in  New  England,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject which,  as  we  all  know^  has  been 
more  or  less  talked  about  in  our  state 


and  in  local  societies  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  yet  we  might  say  mat  almoet 
no  actual  results  have  been  accomplished^ 
further  tiian  possiMy  some  spreading  of 
education  among^  our  people. 

I  wish  to  mention  the  work  that  has 
been  in  progress  for  several  yeai^  in  one 
local  society  in  Illinois,  at  Bockford.  A 
room  has  been  maintained  in  the  Bock- 
ford  hospital  for  free  dental  work,  and 
the  various  dentists  of  Eockford  have 
each  given  one  day'B  time  each  month  to 
operating  in  that  room.  All  the  work 
is  done  there  free  of  charge.  All  the 
local  dentists  of  the  city,-  about  twenty, 
take  part,  and  they  are  doing  a  splendid 
work  in  giving  free  dental  service  to  the 
poor  of  that  city.  I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever^  that  we  should  consider  this  sub- 
ject— speaking  of  school  examinations — 
too  much  from  the  standpoint  of  charity, 
because  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
students  in  our  schools  need  dental  ser- 
vice, yet  do  not  realize  it,  although  their 
parents  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.  There 
are  two  classes  to  be  considered  in  the 
matter  of  public  school  examination 
work,  those  who  are  not  receivii^  dental 
service,  whether  able  to  pay  or  liot,  and 
those  who  are  under  the  care  of  dentists ; 
these  two  should  not  be  confused.  It 
has  been  suggested  in  discussions  of  thi.^ 
subject  in  our  state  that  the  board  of 
examiners  be  permitted  to  examine  only 
the  teeth  of  those  pupils  who  are  not 
regularly  under  a  dentist's  care.  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  allowing  those 
pupils  who  are  receiving  dental  service 
to  present  certificates  from  their  dentists 
stating  that  their  teeth  had  been  exam- 
ined. That  is  all  the  board  of  examina- 
tion would  require,  and  no  regular  ex- 
aminer would  have  the  right  to  examine 
such  children.  This  would  eliminate  one 
objectionable  feature  of  the  examination, 
and  confine  it  to  those  who  really  need 
it.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  all 
matters  of  this  kind  has  been  the  per- 
sonal aspirations  of  some  men  in  the  pro- 
fession and  the  jealousies  of  others. 
There  have  been  many  men  who  have 
gone  into  this  work  with  no  idea  of  get- 
ting anything  out  of  it,  and  tiiey  have 
encountered  the  jealousy  of  others  in  the 
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profession,  and  on  the  other  hand,  many 
have  gone  into  this  work  with  motlTes 
that  were  not  the  best. 

We  are  working  in  lUinoiB  on  what 
may  be  called  the  other  end  of  this  propo- 
sition, and  our  plan,  which  ie  only  par- 
tially matured  at  this  time,  is  to  arrange 
for  a  series  of  lectures  on  oral  hygiene 
in  the  various  state  normal  institutions, 
a  r^ular  course  of  lectures  that  all  teach- 
ers must  take.  If  we  succeed  in  that, 
we  propose  to  follow  it  up  with  lectures 
in  the  county  normal  schools,  and  teach 
the  teachers  something  of  oral  hygiene 
and  such  items  as  they  should  im- 
part to  their  pupils  regarding  the  care 
of  their  teeth.  The  greatest  difficulty 
in  this  plan  is  to  get  enough  good  and 
capable  men  interested  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  will  devote  the  necessary  time 
to  it 

A  word  on  the  question  of  your  state 
organization.  I  agree  with  Dr.  McManus 
absolutely  on  the  pojnt  that  the  state 
society. should  not  meet  more  often,  but 
you  should  have  a  closer  affiliation  of 
your  local  societies  with  the  state  society, 
and  frequent  meeting  should  be  held 
among  the  local  societies.  Your  state 
society  cannot  induce  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  your  men  to  actively  partici- 
pate in  the  papers  and  discussions;  it 
is  impossible  because  there  arc  too  many 
men.  In  the  local  societies  the  object 
should  be  to  persuade  every  member  to  do 
something  during  the  year;  you  cannot 
haTe  these  local  meetings  too  often,  pro- 
vided there  is  proper  interest.  The  fre- 
quency of  the  meetings  should  naturally 
depend  on  the  interest  that  is  being  taken 
in  the  work,  but  I  see  no  reason  why,  in 
Connecticut,  many  of  your  local  societies 
should  not  meet  once  a  month.  We  have 
found  it  to  be  of  great  advantage  for 
our  men  to  come  together  often,  take  din- 
ner, and  then  have  a  meeting  following, 
and  occasionally  invite  an  essayist  for  the 
evening  from  some  other  section.  I 
might  mention  in  this  connection  one 
rule  that  we  have  followed  for  five  years 
in  our  state  society  which  has  proved  of 
decided  benefit  to  the  local  societies ;  that 
is,  the  state  society  gives  each  local  so- 
ciety the  privilege  once  a  year  of  inviting 


any  member  of  the  state  society  to  visit 
them  and  read  a  paper.  The  local  socie- 
ties select  these  men  and  make  all  the 
necessary  arrangements,  and  the  state 
society  pays  the  traveling  expenses  of  the 
men  so  invited.  This  gives  each  local 
society  the  opportunity  to  have  some  out- 
side visitor  to  put  a  little  new  life  into 
the  meetings.  There  are  many  things 
of  this  kind  that  naturally  develop  as 
the  result  of  close  affiliation  between  the 
local  and  the  state  societies.  You  cannot 
too  soon  become  established  on  the  basis 
that  most  of  the  western  states  have 
adopted,  in  which  the  local  societies  are 
an  actual  part  of  the  state  society.  The 
local  societies  elect  their  members  in 
their  own  territory  and  they  thereby  be- 
come members  of  the  state  society,  which 
makes  it  practically  a  large  organization 
with  subordinate  organizations  that  elect 
men  to  the  higher  body.  This  enables 
the  societies  that  are  strong  and  healthy 
to  help  those  that  are  weak.  In  thinly 
populated  portions  of  the  state,  for  in- 
st^ce,  where  in  some  cases  there  are 
only  about  three  men  to  the  county,  and 
several  counties  are  combined  into  one 
society,  these  men  naturally  have  diffi- 
culty in  conducting  meetings,  and  our 
state  society  has  for  a  number  of  years 
spent  probably  twice  as  much  as  the  dues 
from  some  of  these  societies  amount  to 
in  order  to  make  their  meetings  interest- 
ing. We  are  thus  enabled  to  keep  these 
societies  going,  while  as  independent 
local  societies  they  would  not  receive 
enough  money  to  sustain  themselves. 

The  proposition  of  a  closer  affiliation 
with  the  national  society,  by  which  all 
the  state  societies  should  be  members  of 
the  national,  is  a  good  one,  but  I  question 
whether  the  time  is  now  ripe  when  such 
a  movement  can  be  carried  out  success- 
fully, for  many  reasons  which  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  discuss  now.  But  before 
we  have  a  national  organization  that  will 
embody  all  or  very  many  of  the  state 
societies,  we  must  first  have  a  better  or- 
ganization of  the  state  societies.  I  think 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  should 
be  so,  before  we  can  have  the  proper 
kind  of  national  association ;  yet  I  believe 
the  time  for  that  will  soon  come,  and 
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then  I  hope  thie  association  will  be  or- 
ganized on  a  better  plan  than  that  of  tiie 
American  Medical  Association.  We  have 
the  opportunity  to  surpass  them  in  at 
least  one  respect,  even  if  they  have  shown 
us  the  way  in  many  others.  The  one 
defect  in  ^eir  plan  ia  that  a  man  can 
be  a  member  of  his  state  society  without 
being  a  member  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  I  hope  that  our  plan 
can  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  a 
dentist  must  become  a  member  of  all 
three — the  local  society,  the  state  society, 
and  the  national  body — and  pay  one 
fee  for  all  three  societies.  We  will  then 
have  a-  distingaished  national  association 
with  a  membership  of  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand, which  will  worthily  represent  den- 
tistry in  America. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Flanagan,  Springfield, 
Mass.  This  question  appeals  to  me  in 
this  way:  What  in  the  President's  ad- 
dress would  be  of  benefit  to  me  if  I  were 
practicing  dentistry  in  Connecticut?  and 
on  this  I  am  going  to  talk.  If  your  in- 
terests are  the  same  as  mine  have  been 
in  the  past,  you  will  appreciate  what  I 
am  going  to  say  on  this  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  president  for  having  given  us  a  most 
businesslike,  that  is,  a  most  epigram- 
matic, telling,  and  concise  address.  If 
a  member  of  any  calling  has  even  a  very 
small  ideal  of  professional  ability  and 
honesty  within  him,  he  yet  represents 
a  part  of  that  calling — and  it  is  better 
to  be  a  small  part  of  a  good  calling  than 
to  be  a  big  part  of  a  poor  calling.  In 
all  great  movements  of  world-wide  im- 
portence  a  few  individuals  have  started 
the  ball  rolling.  If  the  history  of  the 
world  proves  anything,  it  must  be  equally 
true  that  we  are  confronting  a  like  con- 
dition in  our  own  calling.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  dental  charity,  because  I  believe 
that  we  have  certain  altruistic  duties 
toward  the  public,  and  I  am  vitidly  in- 
terested in  tiie  question  of  educating  the 
people  to  the  necessity  of  oral  hygiene, 
and  to  the  importance  of  our  calling  in 
the  field  of  preventing  disease.  How  are 
we  going  to  accomplish  this?  Suppose 
I  were  practicing  here  in  Connecticut; 
what  benefit  would  this  movement  be  to 


my  profession,  uid  how  can  it  be  carried 

out  ?  If  you  have  in  your  normal  schools 
teachers  that  are  going  forth  to  teach 
children,  does  it  not  appeal  to  you  as  a 
natural  starting-point  for  this  society  to 
select  some  representatives  that  can  give 
an  address  on  hygiene  to  these  teadiers  ? 
Would  that  not  be  a  concrete  something 
that  these  teachers  oonid  take  away  with 
them?  Again,  if  you  have  certain  phil- 
anthropic or  charity  organizations  that 
meet  in  certain  parts  of  the  state  during 
the  year,  wonld  it  not  be  most  practicu 
to  have  the  state  society  send  some  men 
to  address  these  meetings?  There  are 
also  certain  newsp^iera  published  in  this 
state — and  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
one  in  this  city,  the  Waterbury  A  merican 
— wh^e  editorials  are  read  the  world 
over;  now,  would  it  not  be  proper  to 
prepare  articles  in  simple  language  to 
educate  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of 
dentistry?  There  is  at  the  present  time 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  a  great 
national  agitation  against  tuberculosis. 
It  is  within  the  province  of  everr  intelli- 
gent dentist  to  notice  a  few  phases  of 
tuberculosis  that  come  under  his  obser- 
vation. What  is  to  prevent  the  dental 
profession  from  taking  part  in  the  public 
demonstration  that  is  now  being  held 
all  over  the  country  ?  For  instance,  vhat 
would  prevent  us  from  showing  certain 
models  and  certain  statistics  demonstra- 
ting the  part  which  constricted  arches 
play  in  shutting  out  the  air-supply  from 
the  lungs?  Physicians  have  shown  the 
deleterious  effects  of  adenoids,  and  why 
should  not  we  show  certain  deleterious 
conditions  in  the  mouth  ?  That  is  a  con- 
crete something  which  the  average  per- 
son can  grasp,  but  we  have  not  done  it 
Let  us  take  up  this  work.  I  might  go 
on  and  mention  case  after  case  where  we 
could  do  wonders;  but  who  is  going  to 
take  the  initiative  ?  Somebody  will  have 
to  start  the  ball  rolling. 

If  the  National  Association  had  never 
accomplished  anything  except  the  den- 
tal catechism  which  they  published  on 
the  care  of  the  teeth,  they  would  have 
accomplished  a  great  work.  If  you  are 
interested  in  educating  your  patients 
along  that  line,  send  for  these  pamphlets 
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that  have  been  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional AsBOciation,  and  in  pntting  forth 
anch  literature  your  patientg  and  others 
cannot  say  that  you  are  eolely  interested 
in  the  financial  end. 

In  closing  let  me  say ;  In  every  calling 
there  is  jedousy,  there  is  envy,  even  in 
the  church,  and  why  should  we  in  this 
imperfect  world  expect  to  accomplish 
perfect  results  in  an  imperfect  enviroq.- 
m^t?  But  let  UB  try  to  elevate  our 
calling,  and  let  us  consider  it  the  dnty 
of  each  humble  representative  to  do  his 
share  in  the  advancement  of  the  profes- 
sion, for  that  means  the  advancement  of 
each  individual. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Gatlohd,  New  Haven. 
After  listening  to  the  very  interesting 
discussion  upon  this  most  admirable  ad- 
dress, it  seems  entirely  nxmecessary  that 
I  should  add  a  word.  In  regard  to  the 
meetings  of  this  organization,  it  occun-ed 
to  me  that  we  might  pattern  our  society 
after  the  Massachusetts  society,  which 
has  district  societies,  and  have  the  dis- 
trict societies  represent  something  that 
would  lead  up  to  the  state  society.  We 
have  in  different  sections  of  the  state  or- 
ganizations which  could  be  converted  into 
district  societies,  and  an  incentive  might 
be  created  among  these  societies  to  ex- 
ceed each  other  in  the  number  of  mem- 
bers which  they  send  to  the  state  society. 
Dr.  Black  emphasized  that  these  local 
societi^  should  select  different  essayists 
from  the  state  society;  in  that  way  it 
seems  to  me  great  interest  could  be  cre- 
ated in  the  local  societies,  and  through 
them  in  the  state  society. 

Dr.  Bescher  (closing  the  discussion). 
My  purpose  in  advocating  dental  inspec- 
tion and  examination  in  public  schools 
is  simply  to  agitate  the  matter.  You  will 
not  accomplish  anything,  as  Dr.  Black 
said  last  night,  without  agitating  the  sub- 
ject. If  you  stir  up  matters,  then  prac- 
tical plans  to  bring  about  the  best  re- 
sults are  possible,  and  we  can  work  out 
the  best  plans  to  meet  conditions  as  they 
present  themselves. 

Dr.  Black  covered  the  quration  of  fre- 
quent meetings  in  a  different  way  than 
I  had  thought  of,  but  the  point  is  that 
from  a  financial  standpoint  the  local  or- 
iroL.  It— 75] 


ganizations  as  we  have  them  now  are  not 
in  a  position  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
holdii^  fr^uent  meetings  without  the 
aid  of  the  state  society,  and  many  times 
there  are  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
men  in  attendance.  Then,  again.  Dr. 
Black  has  given  us  an  instance  of  a  so- 
ciety which  has  eleven  hundred  members ; 
in  an  organization  of  that  kind  the  best 
results  are  obtained  in  a  different  way 
from  what  I  had  thought  of.  My  idea  is 
that  the  men  should  get  together  more 
than  once  a  year.  We  have  dozens  of  men 
that  we  do  not  see  more  than  once  a  year, 
and  then  some  men  attend  the  annual 
meetings  in  one  year  and  others  in  an- 
other year,  and  in  that  way  they  do  not 
get  to  see  each  other  very  often.  If  we 
have  more  meetings  and  have  a  closer 
union  and  affiliation,  the  men  would  have 
more  opportunity  of  rubbing  elbows  with 
each  other  and  become  better  acquainted. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  gentlemen  for  the 
very  liberal  discussion  of  my  paper,  and 
for  the  large  attendance  at  this  meeting 
and  the  attention  given  to  my  address. 

Motion  was  made  that  the  President's 
address  be  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

Motion  carried. 

The  next  order  of  business  as  an- 
nounced by  the  chair  was  the  reading  of 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Carroll  B.  Adams, 
Bridgeport,  entitled  "An  Antiseptic  Ce- 
ment." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
9G8  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosuos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Strang,  Bridgeport,  No 
more  important  subject  has  been  brought 
before  us  recently  than  that  presented 
by  Dr.  Adams  in  his  paper.  Yon  will 
ell  agree  with  me  that  the  quintessence  of 
nastiness  is  reached  in  the  ox3rpho8phate 
in  a  crown  or  bridge  that  has  been  in 
service  a  few  years.  Any  method,  there- 
fore, by  which  the  impurities,  the  un- 
wholesomeness,  and  the  disagreeable  ef- 
fects of  the  osyphosphate  after  a  time 
in  the  mouth  can  he  prevented,  will  be 
heartily  welcomed.  I  was  very  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  porosity  of  the  oxy- 
phosphate  fully  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the 
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incident,  which  I  will  here  lelate,  may  be 
of  interest  to  you.  A  yoTing  lady  came 
into  my  ofSce  with  a  large  cavity  and  an 
exposed  pulp  in  a  bicuspid,  the  cavity 
extending  above  the  margin  of  the  gum ; 
in  order  to  prev^t  the  arsenic  from  do- 
ing harm,  the  rubber  dam  was  adjusted, 
the  decay  removed,  the  arsenic  applied 
and  carefully  covered  with  an  oxyphos- 
pbate  filling,  and  the  patient  dkmissed. 
When  the  patient  returned,  viz,  about 
thirty-six  hours  after  the  application, 
I  was  astonished  to  find  unmistakable 
evidence  of  arsenic  poisoning  on  the 
gums.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes, 
and  asked  myself  if  it  were  possible  that 
tiw  oxyphosphate  had  allowed  the  arsenic 
to  percolate  through  the  filling. 

Only  a  little  while  afterward  one  of 
my  old  patients  had  the  misfortune  to 
break  off  the  labial  plate  of  enamel  of  a 
central  incisor.  The  pulp  was  not  ex- 
posed, but  nearly  so,  and  the  patient  be- 
ing somewhat  timid  would  not  allow  its 
extirpation.  At  that  time  we  did  not 
know  of  the  advantages  of  cocain  pres- 
sure anesthesia,  and  I  made  an  arsenical 
application  as  near  the  pulp  as  possible, 
covering  it  with  oxyphosphate,  which  was 
the  only  suitable  material.  When  the  pa- 
tient returned  for  the  second  treatment 
there  was  an  eschar  on  the  inner  portion 
of  the  lip  directly  over  the  oxyphosphate, 
and  then  I  was  convinced  that  oxyphos- 
phate was  one  of  the  worst  filling  mate- 
rials for  covering  arsenical  applications. 
I  would  a  hundred  times  rather  trust  cot- 
ton saturated  with  sandarac  varnish  for 
preventing  the  arsenic  from  leaking  and 
injuring  the  soft  tissues  than  use  oxy- 
phosphate to  retain  the  arsenical  applica- 
tion. I  have  heard  gentlemen  speak  of 
carefully  sterilizing  root-canals,  filling 
them  with  oxyphosphate,  and  then  over 
that  placing  a  permanent  filling,  and 
they  seemed  to  flatter  themselves  that 
they  were  giving  the.  roots  of  the  teeth 
the  most  perfect  protection  possible. 
These  men,  I  think,  are  laboring  under  a 
very  great  delusion.  I  believe  that  in 
those  cases  copper  oxyphosphate  is  a  far 
better  protection  than  the  zinc  oxyphos- 
phate. 

The  preparation  and  the  treatment  of 


the  oxyphosphate  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Adams  should,  it  seems  to  me,  meet  with 
hearty  approval. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Gatloed,  New  Haven. 
I  wish  to  say  first  a  word  of  commenda- 
tion of  the  idea  which  Dr.  Adams  has 
presented  to  us,  and  thea  a  word  in 
justice  to  the  mannfactuzm.  Those 
of  us  who  used  oxyphosphate  fifteen 
years  ago,  or  even  ten  years  ago,  will 
bear  out  the  statement  of  Dr.  Strang  that 
it  is  a  decidedly  objectionable  material, 
but,  since  that  objection  has  been  raised 
by  the  profession,  I  am  sure  the  manu- 
facturers have  unproved  the  character  of 
their  oxypbosphates.  Notwithstanding 
their  efforts,  however,  it  is  still  objection- 
able in  that  respect,  and  I  am  very  glad 
indeed  that  Dr.  Adams  has  brought  this 
suggestion  before  us.  The  only  criticism 
I  would  offer  of  anything  that  he  has 
said  is  that  he  has  not  presented  this 
to  us  before.  He  says  that  he  has  been 
familiar  with  it  for  twelve  years.  How 
many  valuable  methods  have  been  with- 
held for  twelve  years?  So  numy  are 
brought  before  us  and  recommended  as 
very  essential,  important,  and  valuable, 
after  they  have  been  tried  perhaps  only 
a  few  months. 

I  hope  to  stimulate  Dr.  Strang  and 
draw  him  out  in  regard  to  his  method 
of  using  oxyphosphate  in  connection  with 
amalgam,  and  in  regard  to  the  condition 
in  which  he  finds  the  oxyphosphate  after 
having  used  it  in  that  way. 

Dr.  Strang.  In  answer  to  Dr.  Gay- 
lord's  question,  I  would  say  that  I  have 
never  used  the  combination  of  amalgam 
and  oxyphosphate  for  setting  crowns,  and 
am  therefore  not  able  to  give  him  any 
light  upon  that  subject;  but  as  far  as 
fillings  are  concerned,  I  believe  that  this 
combination  is  more  wholesome  and  less 
subject  to  infection  than — I  will  not  say 
the  very  best  gold  fillings  that  have  been 
inserted  and  then  removed  from  the  teeth 
— but  certainly  less  subject  to  the  in- 
fection and  the  impurity  connected  with 
it  than  is  found  in  about  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  the  gold  fillings  inserted,  par- 
ticularly those  that  have  been  built  upon 
a  mat  of  soft  foil.  If  you  properly  pre- 
pare the  cavity  and  insert  the  combina< 
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tion  filling,  with  which  I  have  been  some- 
what familiar  since  1890,  you  can  hardly 
tell  about  the  condition  of  the  fillings, 
because  they  do  not  come  out  in  a  mass. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  remove  them,  they 
have  to  be  taken  out  in  small  particles; 
you  cannot  get  the  filling  out  in  a  mass, 
because  it  adheres  so  firmly  to  the  walls 
of  the  cavity.  I  do  not  think  that  fillings 
of  oxyphosphate  and  amalgam  are  at  all 
permeated  by  the  mouth  secretions — at 
least  I  have  never  suspected  it.  This 
combination,  I  think,  is  impervious  to 
the  secretions  of  the  oral  cavity,  and  is 
one  of  the  very  best  protections  that 
tooth  structure  can  have.  There  is  in 
my  opinion  no  material  that  affords  such 
perfect  protection  to  tooth  structure  as 
the  combination  of  amalgam  and  oxy- 
phosphate— and  this  opinion  is  based  on 
an  experience  of  nearly  twenty  years. 

Br.  Spicee.  In  what  proportion  do 
you  combine  them  in  fillings? 

Dr.  Strano.  In  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion I  would  say  that  I  am  on  the  pro- 
gram for  a  clinic  this  afternoon,  and  I 
can  give  all  the  information  pertaining 
to  that  subject  better  than  I  can  at  the 
present  time,  because  this  question  seems 
to  me  to  be  foreign  to  the  subject  we 
have  before  us  just  now. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Flakaoan,  Springfield, 
Mass.  Dr.  Strang  tells  us  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  mixture  of  the  amalgam  and 
cement  is  foreign  to  the  subject,  but  I 
disagree  with  Dr.  Strang.  I  believe  that 
he  has  a  duty  not  only  toward  the  den- 
tists of  Connecticut  but  also  toward  those 
of  Massachusetts,  because  we  are  using 
the  Strang  method  there  with  success. 

Let  us  reason  a  little.  Dr.  Strang 
made  the  statement  that  when  root-canal;; 
have  been  filled  with  oxyphosphate  of 
copper  cement  he  finds  less — I  would  not 
say  infection  or  bacteria,  but  certainly 
less  odor — and  I  think  we  will  all  agree 
on  that.  If  that  is  the  case,  what  was 
it  due  to?  Dr.  Qaylord  says  that  the 
makers  of  cements  are  manufacturing 
nor  an  anhydrous  cement.  Is  that  your 
statement,  doctor? 

Dr.  Gatlord.  Partially. 

Dr.  Flanagan.  When"  I  went  to  the 
Philadelphia  Dental  College,  I  had  the 


privilege  of  visiting  Dr.  Flagg's  labora- 
tory quite  often,  which  was  a  very  fair 
laboratory  as  judged  from  the  standard 
of  that  time;  I  saw  some  of  his  ex- 
periments on  cements.  I  wonder  how 
many  men  have  ssked  what  oxjrphosphate 
cement  is  made  from.  Dr.  Qaylord  says 
that  it  is  anhydrous.  I  wonder  if  any 
manufacturers  in  the  entire  world  are 
m^ing  an  oxyphosphate  filling  mate- 
rial at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  base 
of  which  is  not  made  of  a  very  hydrous 
substance  known  as  zinc  oxid.  In  other 
words,  is  there  a  cement  whose  base  is 
not  zinc  oxid?  If  there  is,  the  manu- 
facturers have  been  keeping  it  from  us 
hitherto;  they  are  keeping  many  things 
from  us,  and  we  are  to  blame.  If  we 
are  using  certain  kinds  of  drugs,  is  it  not 
the  duty  of  the  dental  profession  to  know 
what  is  in  them",  and  what  their  compo- 
nent parts  are?  Dr.  Strang  says  that  he 
uses  copper  oxyphosphate  with  better  suc- 
cess in  root-canals.  What  is  that  made 
of?  May  his  success  not  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of 
copper  in  it,  and  that  copper  has  a 
germicidal  property?  Dr.  Strang  says  it 
is  best  when  incorporated  in  amalgam. 
TTow,  his  amalgam  is  metal.  Suppose  you 
use  a  submarine  alloy,  composed  of  sixty 
parts  of  silver,  thirty-five  parts  of  tin, 
and  five  parts  of  copper.  Any  man  who 
has  practiced  twenty  years  must  have 
come  to  certain  conclusions  with  regard 
to  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  addition 
of  copper  to  amalgam.  The  scientists 
have  not  been  able  to  tell  us  why  it  has 
this  effect,  but  we  know  it  has.  If  in 
the  use  of  cement  you  add  foreign  ma- 
terials, how  much  cement  have  you  left  ? 
I  want  to  warn  dentists  here  today  as 
to  the  addition  of  certain  foreign  mate- 
rials to  cement. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Dr.  A^ams  on 
his  paper;  there  is  certainly  a  great 
deal  of  profit  to  be  derived  from  it, 
and  his  method  is  worth  trying;  but  I 
am  one  of  the  doubting  Thomases, 
and  why?  Simply  because,  if  you  will 
go  back  in  the  history  of  dentistry,  you 
will  find  in  the  Dental  Cosmos  of  about 
twenty  years  ago  that  a  Dr.  S.  S,  Stowell 
of  Pittflfield  claimed  that  he  had  dis- 
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coTcred  a  material  that  would  pievent  de- 
cay, and  with  which  you  could  cap  pulps 
enccessfuUy — and  always  prevent  recur- 
ring decay.  What  was  his  powder  com- 
posed of?  Hydronaphthol  and  cement, 
and  he  promised  all  sorts  of  fine  results 
from-  it;  but  do  you  hear  of  it  today? 
Go  back  in  history  twen^  years,  and  you 
wiU  find  that  hundreds  of  men  used  it. 
Br.  Gaylordj  didn't  you  use  It? 

Dr.  Gatlobd.  Yes. 

Dr.  Strang.  When  you  find  me,  after 
what  I  have  seen^  abfrndoning  amalgam 
and  oxyphosphate,  you  will  find  me  aban- 
doning dentistry  altogether.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  show  you  teeth  that  were 
filled  in  1890  with  amalgam  and  oxy- 
phosphate,  first  molurs,  second  molars, 
that  had  been  almost  wrecked  in  early 
childhood,  and  yet  these  teeth  are  today 
perfectly  preserved,  and  nothing  more 
has  been  done  with  them  except  what  has 
been  done  by  the  patient.  When  I  have 
such  evidence  I  cannot  go  back  on  the 
combination.  I  do  not  wish  to  claim  any 
originality  for  that  combination.  I  saw 
a  statement  in  regard  to  it  in  one  of  the 
dental  journals  in  about  1890,  and  I  be- 
gan experimenting  with  it,  and  what  I 
know  about  it  has  been  derived  from  my 
own  experimentation  and  experience 
since  that  time. 

Dr.  Flanagan.  I  trust  that  Dr. 
Strang  does  not  construe  my  discussion 
as  opposition  to  his  method.  I  have  no 
criticism  or  opinion  in  relation  to  Dr. 
Strang's  method,  hut  I  should  like  to 
know  from  Dr.  Gaylord  why  he  aban- 
doned that  cement.  I  should  also  like 
to  ask  Dr.  Strang  if  he  ever  used  that 
cement?  I  believe  Dr.  George  A.  Max- 
field  was  another  practitioner  favorably 
inclined — at  that  time — to  indorse  this 
method. 

Dr.  Strang,  ^o,  but  I  knew  about 
the  Stowell  cement. 

Dr.  Gatlord.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  tell  Dr.  Flanagan  why 
I  discontinued  the  use  of  that  cement. 
Does  Dr.  Flanagan  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  material  of  which  he  speaks  be- 
comes absolutely  worthless  after  exposure 
to  air?  It  is  a  very  unstable  material, 
and  for  that  reason  what  little  efficiency 


it  had  was  absolutely  lost  in  a  short 
time.  In  other  words,  gimtlemen,  it 
did  not  fill  the  bill,  and  consequently  I 

dropped  it. 

Xow,  without  any  intention  of  dis- 
courtesy to  Dr.  Adams,  I  should  like  to 
ask  Dr.  Strang  to  give  us  his  method  of 
using  this  filling  material  at  this  time. 
I  think  this  an  opportune  moment,  aad 
we  shall  all  be  glad  to  stay  and  listen 
to  him,  as  no  doubt  it  will  be  very  jxo- 
fitable  to  us  all. 

Dr.  Flanagan.  My  motive  in  bring- 
ing out  this  point  was  that  we  are  all 
striving  for  the  truth,  and  I  certainly 
want  the  best  results  in  my  practice,  and. 
am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Gay- 
lord  has  given  his  reason  for  doing  away 
with  that  cement,  because  it  simply  iUns- 
trates  the  point  I  am  getting  at.  Jnst 
go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Archite  ce- 
ment, and  think  of  the  way  we  have  been 
led  astray  in  different  kinds  and  combi- 
nations of  filling  material.  We  must 
consider  very  carefully  the  effects  of  mix- 
ing different  medicaments  with  cement. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  misconstrued  as  say- 
ing anything  against  Dr.  Adams*  method, 
because  I  believe  that  he  would  not  offer 
us  anything  unless  he  believed  it  to  be  a 
suitable  material  and  one  worth  while. 
I  am  glad,  however,  that  Dr.  Gaylord 
has  thrown  a  little  light  on  one  of  the 
materials  which  we  were  led  to  adopt 
several  years  ago.  We  have  known  prac- 
titioners to  replace  fillings  with  filling 
materials  which  have  had  added  certain 
medicaments  which  have  affected  the 
lasting  quality  of  the  cement.  We  should 
make  experiments  with  such  mixtures, 
place  them  under  the  microscope,  and 
find  out  what  sort  of  mixture  we  have, 
and  then  we  can  work  on  a  scientific 
basis  and  on  the  proper  deductions,  and 
will  not  be  led  year  tdter  year  into  using 
materials  that  we  know  nothing  of. 

Dr.  Adams  (closing  the  discussion). 
The  questions  raised  by  Dr.  Flanagan 
as  to  previously  introduced  combinations 
are  fully  answered  in  the  detail,  little 
though  it  be,  of  my  paper.  I  was  aware 
of  these  conditions,  and  enumerated  them 
in  my  paper  intentionally  and  advisedly. 

Dr.  Gaylord  seems  to  think  that  I  have 
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intentionally  withheld  a  valuable  method, 
and  if  I  have,  I  owe  you  an  apology. 
I  began  using  this  compound  about  twelve 
of  fourteen  years  ago,  after  considerable 
experimenting  with  it,  and  since  it 
proved  itself  valuable  in  my  opinion,  I 
finally  used  all  zinc  phosphate  cements 
in  that  way.  About  three  years  ago  I 
thought  that  perhaps  it  was  something 
worth  writing  about.  I  spoke  to  several 
practitioners  about  it,  and  tried  to  give 
clinics  on  it  on  several  occasions,  but 
I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  had  to 
force  attention  to  it.  I  came  to  Hart- 
ford last  fall,  and  gave  a  clinic  in  which 
I  presented  this  method,  and  sat  half  a 
day  at  a  table,  and  was  asked  by  two 
men  about  the  method. 

Hydronaphthol  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
for  that  reason  I  cast  about  for  a  long 
time  for  some  effective  antiseptic  that 
would  not  be  soluble  in  water.  I  selected 
a  substance  that  chemistry  tells  us  is 
soluble  in  twelve  himdred  times  its  vol- 
nme  in  water;  therefore  I  say  it  is 
scarcely  soluble,  and  I  know  Uie  perma^ 
nence  of  its  effect. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  led  to  quote  here 
a  saying  which  I  once  heard :  "I  am  not 
arming  with  things,  but  I  am  simply 
telling  you  them.** 

Dr.  C.  W.  Strang,  Bridgeport,  was 
extended  the  privilege  of  explaining  his 
method  of  making  combination  fillings 
of  amalgam  and  copper  oxyphosphate. 
Dr.  Strang  spoke  as  follows : 

When  I  began  this  work,  I  had  the 
idea  that  one  amalgam  was  as  good  as 
another  for  the  combination  filling,  and 
after  experimenting  with  the  different 
amalgams  and  watching  the  results,  I 
have  come  to  discard  every  amalgam  but 
one.  I  have  selected  Lawrence's  amal- 
gam for  the  combination,  because  I  ob- 
tain better  results  from  that  than  from 
any  other  amalgam;  why,  I  cannot  tell 
yon.  The  amalgam  that  has  given  the 
poorest  results  is  the  Fellowship  alloy; 
why  it  does  I  likewise  do  not  know.  The 
best  results  I  have  generally  obtained  in 
soft  immature  teeth.  Take  the  case  of 
children  at  about  the  age  of  nine  years, 
with  the  first  molars  almost  riddled  with 


decay,  with  pulps  almost  exposed;  these 
cases  are  the  most  impromising  as  far  as 
permanent  operations  are  concerned. 
The  rubber  dam  is  adjusted,  the  decay 
removed,  the  cavity  dehydrated  and  pre- 
pared just  as  thoroughly  as  for  a  gold 
filling,  except  that  not  quite  as  much 
tooth-structure  need  be  sacrificed,  but  all 
the  disintegrated  portions  of  the  tooth 
are  removed  and  the  margins  are  shaped 
as  cleanly  and  as  well  defined  as  in  a 
gold  operation,  although  it  does  not  mat- 
ter if  the  edge  is  somewhat  attenuated. 
Then  all  the  instruments  necessary  for 
packii^  the  material  are  laid  in  a  posi- 
tion of  ready  a<»!eas,  because,  when  the 
material  is  ready  to  be  placed  in  the 
cavity,  it  must  be  inserted  without  delay, 
as  it  becomes  hard  readily  and  is  liable  to 
disintegrate  in  packing.  I  then  begin  the 
preparation  of  the  material.  The  amal- 
gam is  put  in  a  mortar;  about  the  same 
quantity  of  filings  is  used  as  required  in 
making  an  amalgam  filling  alone;  then 
the  mercury  is  added  and  ground  thor- 
oughly with  the  pestle  until  the  filings 
are  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
mercury.  The  mix  should  be  a  trifle 
more  plastic  than  in  a  pure  amalgam 
filling.  After  the  filings  are  incorpo- 
rated, the  mortar  is  washed  with  alco- 
hol, dried  out  with  a  napkin,  and  the 
mass  replaced  in  the  mortar.  To  this 
mixture  about  one-third  in  bulk  of  zinc 
oxyphosphate  is  added  and  ground  up. 
I  obtain  better  results  with  the  Har- 
vard oxyphosphate  than  with  any  other. 
Others  may  perhaps  get  as  good  results 
with  other  cements,  but  I  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  Haxvard  and  I  am 
using  it  exclusively.  I  then  thoroughly 
grind  the  oxyphosphate  powder  and  amal- 
gam with  the  pestle  in  the  mortar.  Then 
about  the  same  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid  as  would  be  required  in  mixing  the 
oxyphosphate  powder  alone  is  poured 
out,  and  a  little  of  the  powdered  amal- 
gam is  incorporated,  mixing  as  thor- 
oughly as  if  cement  for  setting  a  porce- 
lain inlay.  The  powder  is  gradually 
incorporated,  and  then  with  a  thick 
heavy  spatula  it  is  worked  into  a  ball, 
and  a  little  more  of  the  powder  is  added, 
so  that  it  has  the  consistence  of  putty. 
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In  that  state  the  mixture  is  ready  to  be 
introduced"  into  the  cavity,  which  is  done 
with  burnishers  at  difFerent  angles,  as  re- 
quired in  cavities  in  different  portions  of 
the  mouth. 

If  after  two  or  three  years  there  is 
a  defect  in  such  a  filling  along  the  cer- 
vical wall,  I  know  that  I  have  failed  to 
pack  the  filling  thoroughly  at  that  point. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  the  least 
affected  chemically  by  the  secretions  of 
the  mouth,  but  is  subject  to  change  only 
owing  to  the  attrition  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  by  use. 

If  I  have  to  fill  a  very  large  cavity  in 
a  posterior  molar,  that  is,  one  not  easy 
of  access,  I  do  not  attempt  to  nuike  a 
mix  sufficient  to  entirely  fill  the  cavity, 
but  I  make  two  mixes.  With  the  first 
mix  about  one-third  of  the  cavity  is  filled, 
and  after  waiting  two  or  three  minutes 
another  mix  is  made  and  the  operation 
completed.  There  is  a  danger  of  trying 
to  do  too  much,  if  the  cavity  is  complex. 
In  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tooth, 
where  yon  come  to  the  masticating  sur- 
face, do  not  attempt  to  make  one  mix 
and  fill  the  cavity,  but  make  two  mixes, 
and  then  be  sure  to  make  a  perfect  filling 
in  all  parts  of  the  cavity.  My  only  ob- 
jection to  this  material  is  that  it  dis- 
colors the  tooth  and  imparts  a  dark 
shade  to  the  enamel  walla,  therefore  in 
filling  an  upper  second  bicuspid  I  should 
not  put  that  material  against  the  exter- 
nal wall,  but  would  fiow  against  that  wall 
the  whitest  oxyphosphate  obtainable,  and 
place  the  amalgam  and  cement  oombina- 
tion  over  that.  The  material  adheres  to 
the  tooth  structure,  the  dentin  and  en- 
amel. It  is  the  stickiest  of  filling  mate- 
rials that  I  know.  Five  minut^  after 
the  filling  is  placed,  it  is  hard  enough 
to  be  shaped  up  properly.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  dry  more  than  five  or  ten 
minutes.  No  lasting  polish  can  be  im- 
parted to  the  material ;  there  is  simply 
no  polish  to  it.  The  appearance  of  such 
a  filling  is  its  worst  feature,  and  because 
this  materiid  does  not  take  a  polish, 
some  have  condemned  it  without  any  fur- 
ther deliberation.  It  does  not  make  a 
handsome  filling,  but  it  preserves  the 
teeth  most  satisfactorily. 


The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  the 
evening  session. 


Tuesday — Evening  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  on 
Tuesday  evening  at  8  o'clock  by  the 
president,  Dr.  Beecher. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  a  paper 
by  Dr.  A.  D.  Black,  Chicago,  III.,  en- 
titled "Cavity  Preparation  Based  mi  the 
Pathology  of  Dental  Caries." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  pa^ 
957  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  R.  Ottolengui,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
I  have  been  delisted  with  the  three- 
ring  circus  produced  by  the  paper,  the 
lantern  lecture,  and  the  demonstration, 
but  I  am  not  sure  in  which  ring  I  am 
expected  to  perform.  As  I  was  asked  to 
discuss  the  paper,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  that.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  this 
demonstration  has  occurred,  because  it 
concema  tooth-surfaces  which  were  not 
considered  in  the  paper;  that  is,  the 
paper  was  mainly  devoted  to  molars  and 
bicuspids,  whereas  here  we  have  a  central 
incisor — which  brin^  me  to  the  point  I 
want  to  make. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  say  of  Dr. 
Black — and  as  the  gamblers  say,  **That 
goes  both  ways'' — ^that  there  is  nobody 
who  has  greater  admiration  for  Br.  Blac^ 
than  I  have,  and  for  the  work  that  both 
the  essayist  and  his  father  have  done  for 
the  profession.  If  I  take  exception  to 
anything  in  this  paper,  it  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  compliment  to  these  gentle- 
men, by  which  I  mean  that  if  these  gen- 
tlemen had  no  prominence  I  would  not 
take  exception  to  anythifig  they  might 
say ;  but  in  proportion  as  men  have  prom- 
inence, in  proportion  as  they  are  great 
teachers,  should  we  scrutinize  what  they 
teach  us,  because  on  account  of  their 
prominence  and  on  account  of  their  scien- 
tific attainments,  their  word  carries  with 
it  the  more  weight. 

The  principal  exception  which  I  wish 
to  take  to  the  paper  is  in  regard  to  what 
may  seem  to  you  a  small  matter,  one  of 
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nomenclature,  but  if  anybody  is  respon- 
sible for  the  growing  use  of  the  Tord 
''proximal,"  it  is  Dr.  Black's  father.  I 
am  Bomewhat  of  a  lover  of  language,  and 
I  feel  almost  that  we  have  less  right  to 
take  liberties  with  language  than  with 
politics  or  religion.  These  latter  are  mat- 
ters of  sentiment  and  belief,  and  not  ex- 
act sciences,  but  those  who  contribute  to 
make  language  inexact,  oontribnte  just 
80  much  to  the  difficully  of  expression 
of  thought.  Let  me  say  a  word  about 
"proximal."  This  is  not  a  new  topic, 
for  Dr.  J.  W.  White  wrote  on  it  some 
forty  years  ago,  and  what  he  said  is  as 
true  today  as  it  was  then.  As  I  under- 
stand that  the  proceedings  of  this  society 
will  appear  in  the  Dental  Cosmos,  it 
will  have  been  the  third  or  fourth  time 
that  a  discussion  of  this  subject  has  ap^ 
peared  in  that  journal,  which  only  proves 
a  statement  in  the  first  part  of  the  essay- 
ist's paper,  namely,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
carry  a  truth  home  against  habit  and  cus- 
tom. It  is  largely  through  the  teachings 
of  the  schools  in  the  West  that  this  word 
proxim^  has  such  a  wide  usage.  What 
does  it  mean?  We  should  not  use  a  term 
which  no  one  outside  of  our  craft  can 
comprehend.  If  Dr.  Black  were  coining 
a  word  to  describe  this  surface  of  the 
teeth,  I  should  take  no  exception,  but  the 
word  existed  in  the  language  before,  and 
meant  something  totally  different  from 
what  it  is  used  to  express  now  by  some 
dental  writers.  We  are  certainly  very 
closely  allied  to  the  medical  professioo, 
and  we  should  be  able  to  comprehend 
medical  literature,  and  medical  men 
should  be  able  to  comprehend  dental  lit- 
eratnre.  In  medical  parlance  the  word 
proximal  is  used  in  opposition  to  the 
word  "distal."  For  instance,  the  sur- 
geon speaks  of  the  distal  and  proximal 
sides  of  his  operation,  prozimfd  meaning 
nearest  to  the  operator  and  distal  indi- 
cating the  other  side.  In  the  dental  field, 
we  figure  from  the  middle  of  the  mouth, 
and  speak  of  the  mesial  and  distal;  the 
word  proximal  to  the  medical  mind  means 
opposite  the  distal,  and  to  use  it  for  what 
for  us  may  mean  either  a  mesial  or  a  dis- 
tal surface  must  certainly  be  confusing  to 
medical  men.  I  should  like  Dr.  Black  to 


give  in  closing  the  discussion  some  good 
reason  for  leading  ua  to  misuse  this  word, 
though  the  really  correct  word,  whetiier 
it  be  easier  to  use  or  not,  is  approximal. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  contact 
points,  which  is  an  exceedingly  important 
feature  of  this  paper.  The  essayist  haa 
very  beautifully  shown  us  on  the  screen 
the  advantage  of  the  round  contact  point, 
and  as  he  cfdls  it  in  some  cases,  the  exag- 
gerated  contact  point  A  very  interest- 
ing point  comes  up  in  these  days,  when 
dentistry  is  dividing  into  specialties  and 
we  have  a  very  lusty  infant,  orthodontia, 
shouting  for  recognition,  in  this  close 
inter-relation  between  these  so-called 
specialties  and  dentistry  itself.  For  al- 
most the  first  time  we  see  a  picture  of 
occlusion  thrown  on  the  screen  m  connec- 
tion with  the  teaching  of  cavity  prepara- 
tion. If  you  can  recall  that  picture  of 
occlusion  and  remember  the  point  which 
the  essayist  so  well  made,  namely,  that 
the  first  upper  bicuspid,  for  example, 
falls  between  the  two  lower  bicuspids  and 
drives  the  food  down  into  the  space  be- 
tween the  two,  if  you  remember  that  that 
is  normal  occlusion,  and  think  of  those 
inclined  planes,  you  will  realize  that  to 
inordinately  move  these  teeth  apart  and 
then  build  in  an  exaggerated  tooth-form 
with  the  idea  of  saving  your  teeth  really 
amounts  to  breaking  up  your  occlusion, 
because  these  inclined  planes  after  having 
been  moved  apart  must  necessarily  oper- 
ate against  the  occlusion  of  the  upper 
teeth,  and  so  disarrange  the  arch.  In 
many  cases,  of  course.  Dr.  Black's  advice 
can  be  followed,  because  we  have  many 
sets  of  teeth  that  are  in  occlusion,  conse- 
quently a  little  more  contour  could  not 
make  much  difference,  but  when  we  are 
dealing  with  teeth  in  normal  occlusion 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  exaggerate  the 
contour  of  a  tooth, 

I  entirely  agree  with  the  position  of  the 
essayist  that  oftentimes  such  exaggera- 
tion of  the  filling  would  be  advisable, 
but  this  end  can  be  accomplished  in 
another  way — not  by  moving  the  teeth 
apart,  but  by  cutting  away  the  iooth  to 
be  filled  and  then  restoring  it  with  a  fill- 
ing which  shall  have  the  proper  contour. 
This  in  my  opinion  is  one  of  the  chief 
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advantages  of  the  cast  gold  inlay,  and 
since  I  have  been  using  the  cast  gold  in- 
lay I  do  not  separate  molars  and  bicus- 
pids at  all.  I  treat  the  teeth  in  the  posi- 
tions in  which  tiiey  are  presented  .to  me, 
and  in  that  way  I  am  sure  of  one  thing, 
namely,  that  the  tooth  upon  which  I  am 
operating  is  not  moved  in  its  socket,  but 
is  in  the  position  which  it  is  to  occupy 
after  the  operation.  This  wholesale  cut- 
ting away  of  the  tooth  which  is  to  be  re- 
stored is  a  serious  factor  when  you  use 
the  filling  process,  but  not  when  using 
the  inlc^,  because  it  is  practically  no 
more  difficult  to  make  a  large  inlay  than 
it  is  to  make  a  small  one.  Moreover, 
these  contact  points  can  be  made  very 
much  more  exact  in  inlays,  because  the 
exact  contact  point  can  be  over-built  in 
the  wax  inlay,  and  in  the  final  fitting  and 
setting  yon  can  polish  down  the  gold  so 
that  it  occupies  exactly  the  position  de- 
sired. 

I  have  in  the  past  taken  issue  with 
Dr.  Black's  so-called  principle  of  exten- 
sion for  prevention,  but  I  do  not  disagree 
with  him  so  much  now  as  I  did  then — 
partly,  perhaps,  because  I  understand  him 
a  great  deal  better — but  still  it  seems  to 
me  even  now  that  his  teaching  is  some- 
what radical.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
fully  believe  that  approximal  decay  is 
quite  as  circumscribed 'as  we  are  told  it 
is.  For  example,  I  wish  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  those  pictures  of  decay  in  the 
enamel  and  dentin  assuming  the  forms 
of  triangles.  We  have  been  told  that 
on  the  approximal  surfaces  the  spread 
of  the  decay  of  the  enamel  will  not  pass 
around  the  buccal  and  lingual  angles  of 
the  tooth ;  yet  this  has  not  been  my  ex- 
perience. There  are  of  course  a  good 
many  cases  where  the  spread  does  not 
pass  around  the  comer,  but  in  recent 
years  I  have  been  watching  this  closely, 
and  I  find  it  far  from  uncommon  to  see 
this  caries  in  approximal  surfaces  of  bi- 
cuspids and  molars  assuming  a  pyramidal 
form,  with  the  base  toward  the  gum ;  the 
angles  on  this  base  line  very  often  reach 
around  the  angles  of  the  tooth.  And 
curiously  enough,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  tongue  washes  the  tooth  in  this 
location,  I  have  often  found  this  en- 


croachment extending  around  the  linguo- 
gingival  angle  of  the  tooth.  All  have 
seen  cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  place 
the  rubber  dam  because  it  would  drop 
into  just  such  a  cnl  I  know  very  well 
that  in  the  case  of  an  extensive  cavity  of 
that  kind  we  might  argae,  and  the  essay- 
ist probably  will  argae,  that  this  enamel 
has  been  decayed  from  the  dentinal  side 
and  ha^  been  crushed  in ;  but  remember 
that  at  these  angles  there  is  no  crushing 
stress.  It  has  been  my  custom  to  depart 
from  the  teaching  of  some,  and  to  pre- 
pare my  cavities,  even  for  gold  inlaw, 
with  tlw  rubber  dam  in  place,  just  as 
is  done  with  the  gold  filling  methods. 
I  very  commonly  start  by  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  approximal  surfaces  of 
these  teeth,  using  a  fine  cuttlefish  disk, 
with  the  idea  of  thoroughly  cleansing 
the  surfaces,  and  by  this  means  and  by 
dehydrating  one  may  detect  those  areas 
in  which  the  rods  are  not  yet  broken 
down,  but  in  which  the  cement  substance 
has  been  lost.  I  have  very  frequently 
found  this  extension  running  along  the 
margins  of  the  gum  toward  and  even 
around  the  buccal  and  lingual  angles  of 
the  tooth. 

The  argument  is  made  that  because  the 
inception  of  decay  does  not  occur  at  this 
point  it  is  practically  immune,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  true.  Incep- 
tion of  caries  rarely  occurs  at  these  an- 
gles, but  I  fail  to  see  why  it  should  not 
extend  to  or  beyond  the  angle.  Why 
should  it  stop  and  not  go  around  when  it 
approaches  that  area?  You  are  idl  fa- 
miliar with  the  clinical  condition  that  I 
am  about  to  describe.  I  have  seen  a  num- 
ber of  mouths  in  which  there  is  practi- 
cally no  approximal  decay,  but  in  which 
caries  along  the  buccal  margins  of  molars 
and  bicuspids  is  exceedingly  prevalent. 
In  many  instances,  if  you  simply  cleanse 
the  teeth  you  find  decalcified  enamel  ex- 
tending as  a  white  line  all  along  the  gum 
margin,  and  undoubtedly  around  the  an- 
gles of  the  tooth,  botii  in  molars  and 
bicuspids.  In  these  cases  the  caries  does 
not  stop,  and  the  decalcified  enamel  is 
not  limited  when  it  reaches  the  angle  of 
the  tooth;  I  therefore  fail  to  see  why, 
after  starting  on  the  approximal  surfaces, 
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caries  cannot  extend  around  these  cor- 
ners. 

You  may  askj  What  is  the  practical 
point  at  issue  here  ?  The  practical  point 
iSj  that  if  tiiese  areas  were  leally  immnne 
and  caries  could  not  ^)egm  at  these  points, 
there  would  be  no  special  necessity  for 
extending  csTity  margins  into  these  areas 
of  immunity,  because  we  are  told  that  the 
inception  of  caries  always  takes  place  at 
or  near  and  in  the  gingival  direction 
from  the  contact  point,  and  that  caries 
spreads  from  that  point.  If  that  were 
true,  why  should  we  extend  the  margins 
any  farther  ttian  what  we  might  call  the 
infected  tooth-structure? 

This  is  largely  a  matter  of  tweedle- 
dum and  tweedledee,  because  I  believe 
that  I  cut  my  cavities  as  large  as  those 
that  were  shown  in  the  pictures  tonight, 
but  I  bring  up  the  question  because  I 
am  confident  that  a  great  many  people 
who  are  following  the  Black  school  do 
not  stop  at  what  we  might  call  the  ap- 
proximal  limit  of  the  margin  of  the 
tooth,  but  extend  their  margins  plainly 
into  view.  This  brings  me  to  another 
point. 

In  the  first  portion  of  his  paper  the 
essayist  speaks  of  the  causes  which  con- 
trol decay,  and  he  speaks  of  saliva  as  one 
of  the  elements  which  brings  about  immu- 
nitj'  and  practically  admits  that  it  is  terra 
incognita.  He  also  says,  what  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  periods  of  immunity 
vary ;  that  individuals  who  are  practically 
immune  at  one  time  may  have  an  onset 
of  decay  at  another.  But  he  must  admit 
also  that  it  is  true  that  patients  who  have 
rapid,  rampant  caries  in  their  mouths 
very  frequently  exhibit  immunity  later 
on.  If  that  is  true,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  not  have  a  dogma  for  filling 
teeth — ^that  we  should  not  simply  have  a 
mo^anical  system  for  the  preparation  of 
cavities.  In  this  matter  we  should  be 
more  physicians  than  mechanics,  and  this 
brings  me  to  my  point. 

I  have  under  my  care  at  the  present 
time  a  little  patient  who  came  to  me 
for  orthodontia  services,  and  who  has 
been  under  my  care  and  observation  for 
five  winters.  She  has  not  had  a  single 
canons  tooth  in  that  period.   Her  age, 


when  treatment  was  started,  was  four- 
teen, so  that  she  is  now  nineteen.  She 
has  undoubtedly  enjoyed  immunity,  of 
course  aided  by  her  own  hygienic  care 
of  the  mouth;  but,  as  is  my  custom,  I 
recently  had  her  come  to  my  office  i^t 
I  might  remove  the  retainii^  devices, 
simply  to  be  sure  that  the  ban<^,  which 
were  held  in  by  cement,  were  still  firmly 
cemented.  My  custom  is  not  to  allow  re- 
tainers to  remain  in  place  any  great 
length  of  time  without  removing,  cleans- 
ing thoroughly,  and  replacing  them. 
To  my  surprise  I  found  in  this  case  a 
slight  roughness  between  the  central  in- 
cisors, not  enough,  as  Dr.  Black  pointed 
out,  to  be  considered  as  cavities,  but  I 
suspected  an  onset  of  caries,  and  on  sepa- 
ration found  that  both  of  these  teetii  were 
involved.  They  are  at  the  present  time 
the  very  smallest  cavities  or  curious  places 
imaginable.  Here,  then,  is  the  month 
of  a  fine-looking  young  woman,  with  a 
fine  set  of  teeth,  and  I  cannot,  in  spite 
of  all  the  science  that  is  back  of  this 
proposition,  bring  myself  to  the  point  of 
cutting  out  much  of  those  teeth,  when 
I  know  that  I  can  fill  these  cavities  with 
invisible  fillings,  and  in  spite  of  what 
I  might  call  my  affection  for  porcelain, 
I  would  not  cut  these  cavities  large 
enough  to  put  porcelain  fillings  in  them. 
Now,  why  ?  Because  I  know  that  in  that 
particular  mouth,  and  in  that  environ- 
ment, the  chance  that  there  will  be  a 
recurrence  of  decay  around  the  tiniest  of 
fillings  is  as  one  in  a  thousand.  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  try  to  save  these  teeth 
without  much  cutting,  because  no  matter 
whether  the  extension  be  made  so  that 
the  margin  will  show  or  not,  you  cannot 
fill  these  teeth  with  anything,  porcelain 
or  gold,  if  it  is  cut  much,  without  dis- 
figuring them  to  some  extent  by  produ- 
cing a  shadow  which  will  always  despoil 
that  moutii  of  its  beauty.  And  so  I  say 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
value  in  these  scientific  data  which  have 
been  brought  before  us,  and  we  certainly 
should  take  advantage  of  them,  hut  I 
do  not  think  it  proved  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  cut  cavities  as  exten- 
sively as  has  been  shown  by  many  of  the 
disciples  of  Dr.  Black,  and  I  doubt  very 
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much  if  Dr.  Black  himself  cuts  as  widely 
as  some  of  his  disciples  do.  It  is  very 
much  to  our  credit,  and  we  owe  a  very 
great  debt  to  Dr.  Black  and  those  who 
have  followed  his  teaching,  that  we  have 
arrived  at  the  point  where  we  must  feel 
that  cavity  preparation  is  not  a  mere 
.  mechanical  proposition;  that  something 
more  is  involved  than  the  retention  of 
the  filling ;  that  we  must  understand  the 
etiology  and  the  progress  of  caries  and 
the  liability  of  its  recurrence  in  order 
to  properly  place  fillings  so  as  to  min- 
imize any  recurrence,  and  that  in  reality 
we  must  become  scientific  tooth-fillers, 
and  as  I  said  before,  also,  ii  you  please, 
tooth-phyaicians.  "  ^ 

Dr.  GiLBBET  M.  Griswold,  Hisirtford. 
I  have  been  wondering  why  I  shoulJ^itiave 
been  selected  to  discuss  this  paper  wfttti 
the  noted  gentleman  who  has'  just  spoken/^ 

Dr.  Black  has  said  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  question  of  further  knowledge 
aa  the  practical  application  of  oui  pres- 
ent knowledge  in  the  preparation  of  cav- 
ities in  accordance  with  pathological  con- 
ditions.   I  believe  this  is  true,  but  the 
question  arises.  Why  is  it  that  the  major- 
ity of  dentists  do  not  practice  in  accord- 
ance with  these  principles  which  he  has 
so  clearly  set  forth  in  his  paper?  Pos- 
sibly it  is  because  cavity  preparation  is 
not  practically  taught  in  our  colleges. 
Everyone  who  has  been  on  an  examining 
board  has  wondered  whether  it  is  taught 
at  all.    We  had  some  forty-seven  candi- 
dates last  year  before  the  Connecticut 
board,  only  seven  out  of  this  number 
being  non-graduates,  and  out  of  the  en- 
tire number  not  over  four  showed  any 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  cavity  prep- 
aration along  proper  lines.    Their  aim 
and  object  seemed  to  be  only  to  shape 
the  cavity  ao  that  it  would  retain  the 
filling  long  enough  to  be  examined  by 
the  board.    This  is  a  sorry  fact,  but  a 
true  one,  and  the  colleges  "should  teach 
more  thoroughly  along  these  piactical 
lines.   Dr.  Black  may  be  looked  upon  by 
some  as  an  extremist.   Be  it  as  it  may, 
what  would  we  do  without  extremists  in 
the  world?    He  has  certainly  presented 
ideals  for  us  to  work  up  to,  if  possible. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  if  it  is 


wise  for  all  beginners  to  cut  is 
sively  as  it  wonld  seem  that  ~ 

for  it  requires  experienced  ju 
follow  out  the  preparation  of  ca 
he  suggests. 

I  would  not  criticize  or  take 
to  anything  the  essayist  has  said, 
he  haa  told  ub  many  truths  vhidi 
be  uppermost  in  onr  minds.  T_ 
one  thought,  however,  relative  w 
cavities  in  approximal  surface. 
Dr.  Black  claims  should  be  c 
many  months  before  they  really 
ities.     In  the  majority  of  a 
should  be  considered,  but  is  there 
(^s  of  cavities  in  these  surfaces  in 
by  properly  trimming  or  diao^ 
shape  of  the  surface  and  polishing, 
can  be  checked  for  a  long  time,  if 
manently,  without  filling  and 
^cutting  80  extensively? 

have  nothing  further  to  saj. 
papfer  was  80  thoroughly  discia. 
Dr.  OttSi-'engui,  except  to  thank  too, 
tlemen,  fo?-' opportunity  aiTop  " 
of  taking  paKj  in  tt>i3  discnssion. 

Dr.  M.  L.  BrjETN,  Xew  Tort . 
I  have  been  eiceeS^i^g^J  interested  i 
admirable  manner  ^i^.  which  Dr.  ] 
has  presented  to  us  fflfe  thoughts  o* 
subject    While  I  th«roughlj 
most  of  the  practical  ap»^'<**^o^ 
he  has  demonstrated,  I 
to  a  number  of  points  vw'*"^  ^ 
raised.    In  the  first  place,V 
some  years  taken  serious  excP*' 
the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
again  by  the  essayist  tonight,  "J* 
tension  for  prevention  is  a  wester 
and  that  we  are  converts  to  thi^ 
while  exactly  the  opposite  is  tru 
have  made  this  statement  a  nnmbv, 
times,  and  have  for  years  been  wai 
to  establish  my  statements  to  diap 
that  idea.   Those  of  the  older  mem 
of  this  society  whose  m^ories  go  t. 
as  far  as  1870  and  the  earlv  eight 
will  bear  out  my  statement  that  tht, 
has  never  been  a  more  earnest  advocate  < 
the  value  of  extension  of  cavities,  suC 
as  has  been  portrayed  this  evening^  tha 


the  celebrated  operator,  Marshall  n 
Webb,  and  the  clinics  that  he  gave  i 
over  this  country  bear  witness  to  thi 
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fact.  More  than  that,  his  work  on  oper- 
ative dentistry  is  an  attestation  to  that 
in  the  illustrations  of  his  articles.  There- 
fore as  a  resident  of  the  East  I  take  most 
serions  exception  to  statements  that  are 
not  in  accord  with  the  historical  data  cm 
this  anbject.  I  admit  tiiat  Frofessor 
Black  has  put  into  writing  the  arguments 
showing  the  value  of  prevention  perhaps 
much  more  scientifically  than  Dr.  Webb 
did  in  his  time.  Had  Dr.  Webb  lived, 
there  would  never  have  been  a  more 
thorough,  strenuous,  and  powerful  advo- 
cate of  this  doctrine  than  he  was,  and 
to  this  every  student  who  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  studying  under  him  wiU  attest. 
I  feel  that  I  would  be  recreant  to  ray 
duty  as  a  student  of  his  if  I  failed  to 
bring  out  this  point  whenever  such  an 
opportunity  as  ^is  presents  itself. 

I  wish  to  express  my  adherence  to  the 
criticism  by  Dr.  Ottolengui  concerning 
the  misuse  of  the  terms  "proximal"  and 
''approximal."  I  bad  occasion  to  take 
this  same  position  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Dental  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  I 
trust  that  the  illusion  that  seems  to  per- 
vade the  practitioners  in  that  part  of  the 
country  from  which  the  essayist  comes, 
.  regarding  the  misuse  of  this  term,  will 
.  not  be  a  lasting  one. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  the  value 
of  extension  for  prevention  as  illustrated 
by  the  essayist  this  evening,  but  I  thor- 
ooghly  disagree  with  the  manner  in 
1  which  this  doctrine  is  being  constantly 
leniinciated  today.  The  manner  in  which 
lihis  principle  is  being  taught  renders  it 
^widesirable  and  dangerous  to  the  coming 
jjjkntists,  just  as  dangerous  as  the  inlay 
^Id  is  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  being 
jht.    Although  it  may  not  be  the 
phers'  intention,  the  idea  is  conveyed 
le  student  that  dental  operations  are 
the  manufacture  of  shoes  or  cloth- 
that  all  you  need  is  a  model  to  pat- 
everything  ^ter.    Anyone  reading 
rorka  on  cavity  preparation — which 
j^jg  )een  so  beautifully  described  and  so 
1-      tifully   portrayed  tonight — cannot 
^  (1)3  to  be  impressed  with  this  point.  I 
'T^ji  ]  not  speaking  now  in  reference  to 
i^gire  a  'ractitioner  of  experience,  but  to  the 


student  body:  Too  little  attention  is 
being  paid  to  the  fact  that  a  cavity,  and 
sometimes  a  disease,  must  be  studied  in- 
dividually and  treated  individually  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  that  present 
themselves.  I  thoroughly  agree,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  idea  of  the  essayist  that 
when  caries  has  once  attacked  the  enamel 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  sharpest  point 
of  an  excavator  will  penetrate  it,  such  a 
cavity  should  be  immediately  filled,  and 
one  should  not  wait  for  the  caries  to 
attack  the  dentin.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  views 
expressed  by  Dr.  Griswold  in  regard  to 
the  large  class  of  cases  in  which  caries 
presents  itself  in  this  way,  and  in  which 
under  certain  conditions  it  can  be 
stopped,  and  has  been  stopped  forever,  at 
that  point  The  essayist  in  his  paper, 
however,  makes  no  differentiation  as  to 
these  two  conditions.  In  a  general  way 
we  may  say  that  the  essayist's  ideas  are 
more  applicable  to  younger  patients,  and 
those  of  Dr.  Griswold  to  patients  more 
advanced  in  life,  and  this  is  due  to  the. 
fact  that  conditions  of  immunity  or  in- 
hibition of  caries  present  themselves  dif- 
ferently at  these  different  periods  in  life. 
All  of  us  who  have  had  any  extended 
experience  have  seen  many  cases  of  be- 
ginning caries  in  enamel  that  have  been 
absolutely  stopped  by  thorough  polishing 
of  the  surface;  we  can  therefore  bear 
witness  to  the  success  of  this  treatment 
in  a  certain  class  of  cases,  and  it  is  this 
particular  point  that  I  wish  to  stress.  A 
paper  of  this  kind  should  point  out  care- 
fully the  fact  that  there  axe  frequent  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule — that  is  to 
say,  the  exceptions  are  so  frequent  that 
you  cannot  establish  an  infallible  rule. 

Again,  while  I  feel  thoroughly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  general  method  of  shap- 
ing cavities  as  shown  by  the  essayist,  I 
feel  that  he  has  not  persisted  sufficiently 
in  establishing  immunity  from  destruc- 
tion of  the  enamel  rod^  in  the  prepara- 
tion that  he  has  outlined.  It  would 
not  be  satisfactory  to  me  to  follow  the 
illustrations  that  he  has  given  us  here 
and  the  general  manner  in  which  he  is 
leaving  the  cervical  margin  of  the  cav- 
ity. In  oUier  words,  I  prefer  a  slightly 
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inclined  bevel  of  the  cervical  margin  at 
this  point  [illustrating],  especially  in 
order  to  protect  the  ro^  from  the  pres- 
sure exerted  in  inserting  the  filling,  and 
also  from  the  consequent  enormous  stress 
of  mastication.  I  am  not  speaking  now 
of  this  particular  cavity,  but  am  simply 
using  this  illustration  in  referring  to  the 
cavity  preparation  as  outlined  by  the  es- 
sayist for  approximal  surfaces  in  bicus- 
pids and  molars.  In  such  cases  a  very 
great  benefit  is  derived  from  a  very  slight 
outward  bevel  of  the  cervical  margin. 

Dr.  Black.  Do  you  mean  toward  the 
gingival  border? 

Dr.  Rhein.  Yes,  and  I  think  we  pro- 
tect the  rods  there  against  destruction. 
In  my  practice  not  one  ease  of  recurrence 
of  caries  at  this  point  has  occurred,  and 
I  have  heard  so  much  of  recurrence  of 
caries  at  these  points  that  to  a  certain 
extent  I  attribute  my  success  to  my 
talcing  an  infinite  amount  of  pains  in  the 
manner  in  which  I  prepare  the  margins 
at  that  point,  realizing  that  it  is  the 
place  where  not  only  the  greatest  stress 
is  brought  to  bear  in  inserting  the  filling 
itself,  but  that  it  is  where  the  constant 
strain  of  mastication  is  manifested  more 
distinctly  than  at  any  other  point  in 
the  entire  tooth. 

The  hour  is  too  late  for  me  to  enter 
into  this  subject  as  I  should  like  to,  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  close  without  again 
stating  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  ex- 
tension as  illustrated  tonight  is  not  an 
unknown  quantity  in  the  East,  but  has 
generally  been  practiced  by  the  best  oper- 
ators in  the  East.  I  do  believe,  however, 
with  Dr.  Ottolengui,  that  a  large  number 
of  men  have  exaggerated  the  principles 
involved  here  and  have  gone  'way  beyond 
the  essayist's  ideas,  and  to  unnecessary 
extremes,  in  carrying  out  these  principles. 

It  is  very  novel  for  me  to  corrobo- 
rate so  many  opinions  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Ottolengui,  because  as  a  rule  we  do  not 
agree  on  these  points,  but  I  wish  to  bear 
clinical  testimony  to  another  statement 
that  he  made,  and  that  is,  that  we  can- 
not accept  as  an3rwhere  accurate  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  essayist  as  to  the  cir- 
cumscribed area  of  caries.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  clinical  facts  will  bear  out  his 


statements.  The  reason  that  I  have  for 
making  such  a  positive  contention  is  the 
same  as  I  have  for  making  the  other 
contention  as  to  the  possibility  of  polish-  | 
iag  out  certain  incipient  carious  spots. 
I  believe  that  thu  statement  is  tme  in 
certain  conditions,  in  certain  mouths,  and 
with  certain  environments ;  but  especially 
in  pericemental  conditions  such  as  Dr. 
Inglis  will  very  likely  speak  of  tomor- 
row morning,  the  essayist's  statement  is 
not  in  accordance  with  such  clinical  facte 
as  have  come  under  my  observation.  We 
see  all  kinds  and  variations  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  caries  attacks  tooth  struc-  I 
ture ;  that  is  to  say,  the  essayist's  obser- 
vations are  not  borne  out  by  pathological 
conditions  in  the  mouth. 

Dr.  X.  A.  Stanley,  Xew  Bedford,  ' 
Mass.  I  have  traveled  nearly  all  day  so 
that  I  might  be  present  this  evening  and 
hear  Dr.  Black's  paper.  The  idea  that 
prevailed  in  my  mind  in  regard  to  cavitv 
preparation  by  Dr.  Black's  method  had 
been  somewhat  prejudiced  from  seeing 
work  done  by  youthful  adherents  who  ex- 
ercised rather  more  enthusiasm  than  com- 
mon sense. 

The  idea  of  extension  for  prevention  is 
not  new.  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Smith,  dean 
of  the  Harvard  Dental  School,  instnicted 
us  in  this  form  of  cavity  preparation 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
student  in  that  school.  But  I  find  that 
students  are  apt  to  err  in  not  cutting 
suflfieiently,  even  after  they  have  been  re- 
peatedly shown  and  taught  the  wisdom 
of  such  preparation. 

It  was  only  experience  in  actual  prac- 
tice that  corrected  my  timidity  in  hewing 
to  the  line,  for  failure  occurred  in  just 
the  places  that  Dr.  Black  has  dewiribed. 
I  can  but  agree  with  the  essayist  that  it 
is  wise  and  well  to  attend  to  approximal 
surfaces  about  as  early  as  there  is  indi- 
cation of  decay. 

While  it  may  not  be  germane  to  the 
subject,  suppose  we  begin  a  little  earlier 
still,  and  by  prophylaxis  eliminate  to  a 
large  degree  any  possibility  of  decay! 
This  is  perfectly  feasible  and  practical. 

I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Black  and  compli- 
ment him  upon  the  skill  with  which  he 
has  handled  the  subject. 
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Dr.  0.  T.  Rule,  Meriden.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  essayist  why  he  makes 
the  indsal  point  the  strongest  point  of 
retention.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  being 
the  easiest  point  to  get  at,  and  there 
being  no  dislodging  stress  against  such  a 
filling  as  outlined  in  this  cavity,  there 
ifi  no  need  for  any  stronger  retention  at 
that  point  than  at  any  other.  Also,  in 
packing  gold  against  the  cervical  margin, 
would  you  condense  thoroughly  each 
layer?  or  put  a  mat  of  gold  there  and 
mallet  on  that  and  finally  burnish  it 
down  to  form  a  perfect  joint  so  that  there 
would  be  no  excuse  for  lack  of  adaptation 
in  the  material  used  there  ? 

As  regards  polishing  away  either  un- 
calcified  or  decalcified  enamel :  Take,  say, 
for  instance  one  of  the  labial  uncalcified 
streaks  at  the  gum  margin ;  if  there  were 
ever  so  slight  a  break  in  it  so  that  a 
small  point  would  go  into  it,  would  Dr. 
Bhein  polish  that  out  or  not? 

Dr.  Rhein.  I  tried  to  make  it  clear 
that  if  the  sharpest  excavator  pene- 
trates the  surface,  I  believe  it  should  be 
filled ;  but  those  I  had  reference  to  were 
cases  in  which  evidence  of  caries  has  ap- 
peared, yet  where  it  is  impossible  to  break 
through  the  enamel. 

Dr.  Black  (closing  the  discussion). 
In  -view  of  the  fact  that  this  audience 
has  sat  so  patiently  until  this  hour,  I 
shall  make  my  closing  remarks  as  brief 
as  possible. 

In  the  first  place,  I  *ish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  subject  of 
this  paper  was  cavity  preparation,  not 
prophylactic  treatment,  or  internal  medi- 
cation for  the  correction  of  salivary 
conditions,  or  orthodontia.  Oftentimes, 
however,  in  the  discussion  of  a  paper  we 
obtain  some  splendid  points  from  a  slight 
digression  from  the  actual  subject,  and 
I  am  not  criticizing  the  speakers  for  do- 
ing that,  but  simply  offer  this  as  an  ex- 
planation why  I  shall  not  reply  to  some 
of  the  statements  made  which  did  not 
exactly  refer  to  the  paper. 

As  to  Dr.  Ottolengui's  remark  about 
the  contact  point,  I  did  not  say  that  we 
should  get  extra  separation  and  build  out 
a  prominent  contact  in  all  cases,  but 
that  in  many  cases  we  could  build  out 
a  more  prominent  contact,  make  the  prox- 


imal surface  more  convex,  and  thus  ma- 
terially limit  the  cutting  in  the  buccal 
and  lingual  directions,  and  I  want  to 
maintain  that  statement  as  strongly  as 
I  possibly  can.  There  might  be  cases  in 
which  the  building  out  of  a  prominent 
contact  would  disarrange  the  occlusion. 
All  cases  are  not,  however,  of  absolutely 
normal  occlusion  by  any  means,  and  not 
in  all  arches  are  all  tlie  teeth  present, 
and  while  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  occlusion 
might  be  slightly  disarranged,  yet  I  am 
not  willing  to  retract  the  least  particle 
of  my  statement  that  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  we  can  do  what  I  have 
said  without  in  any  way  disturbing  the 
occlusion.  I  would  take  decided  excep- 
tion to  Dr.  Ottolengui's  statement  that 
he  would  not  move  the  roots  apart  at 
all  in  making  a  filling.  In  cases  of  caries 
of  the  proximal  surfaces,  with  the  mar- 
ginal ridges  broken  in,  the  teeth  often 
move  out  of  their  proper  position,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  dentist  or  orthodon- 
tist to  put  the  teeth  back  into  position 
in  order  to  restore  proper  occlusion. 

There  have  been  many  converts  to  ex- 
tension for  prevention  since  inlays  came 
into  general  use,  because  inlays  cannot 
be  made  without  such  extension  in  a  good 
many  cases.  It  is  easier  to  insert  a  large 
inlay  than  a  small  one.  and  it  is  easier 
to  put  in  a  large  gold  filling  than  a  small 
one,  and  so  far  as  time  and  wear  and  tear 
on  the  patient  are  concerned,  I  should 
take  my  chances  on  the  gold  filling  in  all 
average  cases.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into 
the  discussion  of  gold  fillings,  but  I 
know  that  for  many  patients  I  can  make 
a  gold  filling  with  less  fatigue  to  the 
patient  than  an  inlay  would  cause,  and 
in  a  good  deal  less  time,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  prove  this  at  any  time.  I  use  in- 
lays, but  not  in  average  cases. 

I  should  like  to  keep  the  discussion 
as  close  to  the  ordinary  average  cases  as 
we  can.  We  cannot  lay  down  a  rule  for 
anything  to  which  we  could  not  find  ex- 
ceptions. Take  Dr.  Ottolengui's  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  young  lady  with 
the  beginning  of  decay  on  the  proximal 
surfaces  of  the  centrals.  I  suspect  that 
the  carious  spdtfe  were  produced  by  the 
abnormal  condition  of  the  appliance. 
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Dr.  OiTOLEiiaui.  No,  not  at  all. 

Dr.  Black.  Did  you  not  have  an  aich 
on  the  upper  teeth.? 

Dr.  Ottolenguz.  It  was  not  the  ac- 
tion of  the  appliance  at  all ;  it  was  regular 
normal  caries  at  the  usual  contact  places 
where  there  was  no  fixture  at  all. 

Dr.  Black.  Did  you  have  a  wire  on 
the  labial  surface? 

Dr.  Ottolengui.  Yea. 

Dr.  Blacs.  I  would  not  retract  my 
statement.  When  you  have  an  appliance, 
a  wire,  or  an  erjjansion  arch  around  auch 
teeth,  you  have  an  abnormal  condition 
there.  This  patient,  who  waa  practically 
immune  to  decay,  could  not  give  these 
teeth  actually  the  aame  care  as  she  could 
under  ordinary  conditions. 

Dr.  Ottolenoui.  I  want  to  answer 
that  point  for  this  reason :  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  greater  crime  of  which  ortho- 
dontia has  been  accused  than  regulating 
teeth  at  the  expense  of  producing  caries. 
In  this  particular  case,  however,  it  would 
he  absurd  to  attribute  these  minute  cari- 
ous spots  to  orthodontic  appliances.  As 
far  as  possible,  in  my  practice,  the  regu- 
lation of  teeth  is  an  advantage,  because 
it  inculcates  the  habit  of  proper  oral 
hygiene.  In  regard  to  this  labial  wire 
that  you  speak  of,  this  girl  was  taught 
not  only  to  clean  her  teeth  as  any  child 
should  do  who  has  no  appliance  in  the 
mouth,  but  also  to  polish  tiie  teeth  under 
this  wire  and  in  the  interproximal  spaces, 
and  consequently  the  presence  of  the  wire 
has  been  an  advantage  in  inculcating 
the  habits  of  oral  hygiene,  which  the 
child  would  never  have  acquired  if  the 
wire  had  not  been  there. 

Dr.  Black.  Whenever  you  have  such 
an  appliance  in  the  mouth,  you  are  more 
liable  to  have  decay.  With  the  expan- 
sion arch  you  may  nave  strain  enough  to 
move  the  maxillary  bones  apart,  making 
a  slight  apace  between  the  central  inci- 
sors, so  little  that  even  Dr.  Ottolengui 
may  not  have  noticed  it;  a  little  some- 
thing may  have  been  caught  between 
them,  and  in  the  particular  ease  of  the 
inomune  patient  that  is  the  one  place 
where  this  is  liable  to  happen. 

Dr.  Ottolengui.  In  this  case  they 
were  more  closely  in  contact. 

Dr.  Black.    Referring  to  the  state- 


ments of  both  Dr.  Ottolengui  and  Dr. 
Bbein  regarding  the  spreading  of  de- 
cay across  the  angle  of  the  tooth.  Dr. 
Bhein  wants  figures.  I  can  refer  him  to 
a  record  of  an  examination  of  ten  thou- 
sand cases,  in  only  nine  of  which  decay 
had  spread  across  the  angle.*  I  do  not 
aay  that  it  doea  not  spread  across,  but 
this  is  a  record  of  an  examination  of  the 
teeth  of  every  patient  who  came  to  our 
school  in  a  year,  and  in  almost  all  the 
cases  where  this  was  found  there  was 
Bome  abnormality  that  accoimted  for  it. 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  this,  but  if 
you  will  keep  a  record  of  the  mouths  of 
your  patients  you  will  be  convinced  of 
it.  You  must  remember  that  the  patient 
has  thirty-two  teeth  and  that  there  are 
four  angles  to  each  of  these  teeth.  When 
we  see  one  in  which  the  decay  has  spread 
across  the  angle,  it  makes  an  impression, 
and  we  must  remember  that  when  we 
see  one  of  these  cases,  it  is  only  one 
angle  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

Dr.  Rhein.  I  think  your  percentages 
are  wrong.  It  is  a  question  of  the  num- 
ber of  patients  in  which  this  is  found, 
and  not  of  the  number  of  teeth  in  the 
individual  mouth.  There  are  a  great 
many  teeth  that  never  decay  at  all. 
I  think  it  is  the  percentage  of  the  number 
of  patients  and  not  the  number  of  teeth 
that  you  should  consider. 

Dr.  Black.  I  only  ask  the  gentlemen 
to  make  a  record,  and  show  the  percent- 
age of  cases  in  which  caries  has  gone 
beyond  the  angle,  and  I  am  certain  that 
a  careful  record  will  be  a  good  argnmeiit 
in  favor  of  my  contention. 

Dr.  Ottolengui.  You  know  that 
nothing  lies  like  statistics.  You  hare 
heard  the  essayist  state  that  he  has  ei- 
amined  tea  thousand  cases  and  found 
less  than  ten  in  which  the  decay  has 
spread  across  the  angle.  Now,  I  wish  to 
show  how  that  does  not  at  all  cover 
the  point  which  I  wish  to  make.  It 
sounds  as  if  there  were  only  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  thousand.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  you  are  going  to  establish  statis- 
tics of  the  limitation  of  caries,  you  must 
only  count  the  teeth  in  which  it  goes  to 


•  "Operative  Dentistry/'  by  G.  V.  BUA, 
\o\.  ii,  p.  142. 
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tie  angle  and  no  farther.  Do  not  count 
those  that  have  incipient  caries  or  those 
that  have  no  caries,  but  pick  out  in  his 
recQfd  of  ten  thousand  cases  the  teeth 
where  it  goes  to  the  angles  and  no  far- 
ther, and  your  statistics  will  alter. 

Dr.  Bhbin.  I  have  an  absolute  record 
of  trenty-nine  years  of  private  practice, 
absolutely  diagrammatic  records,  and  I 
vant  to  say  to  the  essayist  that  I  take 
extremely  little  stock  in  these  statistics, 
for  this  reason:  The  statistics  are  gar- 
nered, as  I  understand  it,  by  the  young 
demonstrators  in  the  infirmaries.  Nov, 
it  is  not  a  question,  as  Dr.  Ottolengui 
says,  of  the  caries  proceeding  to  some 
prominence  around  the  angles;  these  are 
the  ones  that  impress  themselves  upon 
onr  minds,  but  when  they  start  on  this 
erratic  course  they  are  frequently  stopped 
io  time;  but  that  was  far  beyond  the 
point  as  outlined  in  your  paper.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  diagrammatic  records 
to  substantiate  my  position.  Unfortu- 
nately I  cannot  give  you  the  statistics 
from  memory,  but  I  feel  from  the  facts 
88  I  have  studied  them  that  I  cannot 
gire  credence  to  the  statement  made  in 
the  paper. 

Dr.  Black.  I  would  be  willing  to 
allow  my  statement  to  stand  on  a  record 
produced  by  Dr.  Bhein,  or  by  any  man 
who  has  a  careful  record  of  the  exami- 
nation of  many  of  these  cases,  because  T 
have  been  keeping  a  few  records  myself, 
and  know  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  know 
that  sometimes  caries  will  go  around  the 
angle,  and  usually  there  is  some  particu- 
lar reason  for  it,  but  those  cases  are  very 
rare,  and  we  cannot  apply  general  rules 
'of  practice  to  these  very  rare  cases.  Cer- 
tainly caries  goes  around  the  angles  very 
much  less  often  than  it  goes  close  to 
the  angles  and  stops,  and  the  reason  why 
caries  goes  there  and  stops  is  just  the 
point  I  call  your  attention  to,  because  the 
cusp  of  the  opposing  tooth  pushes  food 
through  the  embrasure  between  these 
surfaces  and  scours  the  angles  every  time 
the  patient  chews. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  as  well  as  anyone 
that  many  men  go  too  far  in  attempting 
to  follow  these  teachings.  But  what  are 
yon  going  to  do  wh6n  you  have  a  lot  of 
men  who  don't  go  far  enough,  and  a  lot 


who  go  too  far?  You  have  to  keep  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  try  to  induce 
some  from  each  aide  to  come  nearer  to 
the  middle. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  Dr.  Bhein  as 
to  where  extension  for  prevention  started, 
and  when  in  my  preliminary  remarks  I 
spoke  of  the  difference  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  I  was  basing  my  judgment 
on  the  operations  that  I  see  and  the 
teaching  of  the  schools,  and  certainly 
they  do  not  teach  that  method  in  the 
eastern  schools.  Dr.  Bhein,  as  we  do  in 
the  West.  I  am  willing  to  give  any  man 
credit,  and  no  one  admires  Dr.  Webb's 
work  more  than  I  do,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  had  he  lived  we  probably 
would  have  today  the  teaching  of  exten- 
sion for  prevention  in  our  eastern  schools, 
and  I  am  sorry  for  the  people  of  the 
East  that  Dr.  Webb  died  so  early. 

About  the  word  approzimal,  I  wish  to 
cite  you  a  little  history.  Dr.  J.  D. 
White,  when  he  was  editor  of  the  Den- 
tal Cosmos,  decided  that  he  wanted  to 
use  the  word  approximal  for  the  reasons 
mentioned  here  tonight,  and  he  went  to 
certain  men  who  were  publishing  dic- 
tionaries and  tried  to  get  the  word  recog- 
nized. Their  reply  to  him  was  that  they 
did  not  see  any  use  for  the  word,  that 
it  had  not  been  in  use,  and  that  if  he 
would  produce  any  evidence  of  its  being 
in  the  literature  of  the  profession,  they 
would  put  it  in  the  dictionaries.  So  Dr. 
White  wrote  articles  in  which  he  used 
the  word,  published  them  in  the  Cosmos, 
and  sent  tnem  to  the  dictionary  author- 
ities, and  they  put  the  word  in.*  Proxi- 
mal means  ne^d,  and  approximal  means 
next.  Just  because  medical  men  use 
proximal  in  a  certain  sense  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  use  it  in  that  way. 

Dr.  Ottolengui.  Proximal  means 
nearest. 

Dr.  Black.  My  reason  for  preferring 
the  word  proximal  to  approximal  is  to 
avoid  the  jerk  that  you  see  both  these 
gentlemen  give  to  the  diaphragm  every 
time  they  use  the  word  approximal. 

Adjourned  until  Wednesday  morning. 


•  See  glossary,  "Operative  Dentistrv,"  by 
Dr.  G.  V.  Black,  vol.  i,  p.  301. 

(To  be  continued^.  , 
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RSADING  FBEIfi  BITKTAIi  DIBPBKSARV. 


Opened  iinder  the  Auspices  of  the  Beading  Ztental  Society  and  the 
Associated  Charities,  June  1,  1009. 


That  the  efEorts  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  free  dental  dispensaries  for  the 

poor  are  bearing  substantial  fruit  is 
evinced  by  the  following  clipping  from 
the  Reading  Telegram  of  May  30,  1909, 
which  we  take  pleasure  in  reprinting  at 
the  request  of  the  secretarv,  Geo.  S. 
Schlegel,  D.D.S.: 

"Opesing  of  Free  Dental  Dispensasy 
AT  HuuANE  Society  Buildijtg.  Its 
Plan  of  Operation. 

"The  new  Reading  Dental  Dispensary 
has  been  opened  at  the  Humane  Society's 
building,  114  South  Sixth  st.,  and  there 
will  be  a  public  inspection  next  Tuesday 
[june  l,  1909]  from  3  to  9  P.M. 

**The  dispensary  will  be  open  for  free 
dental  service  to  the  indigent  poor  every 
afternoon  except  Saturdays,  from  1.30 
to  5.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Reading  Dental  Society.,  each 
serving  his  turn.  A  lady  assistant  will 
also  be  employed,  to  attend  to  the  mak- 
ing of  records,  dispensing  of  materials, 
etc. 

"The  management  will  be  in  the  hands 

of  a  Dispensary  Board,  consisting  of  six 
members  of  the  Dental  Society.  These 
will  be  elected  at  each  annual  meeting 
of  the  society.  This  board  will  present 
a  written  report  annually  to  the  Reading 
Dental  Society  and  the  Associated  Char- 
ities. 

"Ten  years  ago  a  member  of  the  Read- 
ing Dental  Society  read  a  paper  before 
the  State  Dental  Society  advocating  the 
establishment  of  free  dental  dispensaries 
for  the  care  of  the  teeth  of  the  indigent 
poor.  Several  years  later  the  j)reBident 
of  the  Reading  Dental  Society,  m  his  an- 


nual address,  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  make  an  esti- 
mate, and  if  possible,  to  procure  funds 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  dispensary 
in  Reading.  Little  was  done,  however, 
until  December  1908.  At  that  time  the 
society  found  a  philanthropic  citizen  who 
volunteered  to  assist  in  raising  the  funds 
required  to  equip  a  modem  dental  dis- 
pensary. Twenty-five  resident  members 
of  the  Reading  Dental  Society  at  the 
January  meeting  voluntarily  subscribed 
over  a  hundred  dollars  to  start  the  fund. 
At  the  April  meeting  each  signed  a  reso- 
lution whereby  he  offers  his  services 
gratis,  one-half  day  each,  month,  at  the 
Reading  Free  Dental  Dispensary,  as  long 
as  he  remains  in  legitimate  and  active 
practice  in  Reading. 

"The  committee  in  charge  of  this  work 
secured  rooms  on  the  first  floor  in  the 
Humane  Society  building.  The  rooms 
have  been  thoroughly  equipped  with  the 
most  modem  and  sanitary  appliance?. 
These  appliances  and  materials  were  se- 
cured from  the  various  dental  houses  at 
discounts  ranging  from  20  to  60  per 
cent.,  and  many  dental  houses  gave  lib- 
eral donations. 

"The  dispensary  expects  to  receive  its 
patients  mainly  through  the  public 
schools.  The  principals  of  each  build- 
ing have  been  provided  with  applicatiw 
blanks  to  be  filled  out  by  the  teachen, 
etc.,  and  then  referred  to  the  Associated 
Charities  for  their  investigation  and  in- 
dorsement. Any  other  deserving  person 
may  secure  free  dental  service  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Associated  Charities,  539 
Franklin  st.,  between  9  to  12  A.U.  and 
2  to  S  P.M.,  Saturdays  excepted." 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE   DENTAL   INDEX  BUREAU. 

The  National  Institute  of  Dental  Pedagogics,  at  ite  St.  Louis 
meeting  in  December  last,  officially  instituted  a  movement  far- 
reaching  in  its  effects  which  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
dental  profession,  provided  a  fair  share  of  sympathetic  support  is 
given  to  it  by  those  for  whose  benefit  the  work  is  undertaken. 
It  is  proposed  to  prepare  and  issue  to  subscribers  a  topical  index 
of  periodical  dental  literature  as  contained  in  about  ten  dental 
journals  for  1908-09  and  to  extend  the  index  over  additional 
years  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  index  is  to  be  furnished  to 
subscribers  at  the  moderate  cost  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  year, 
and  will  enable  the  user  to  refer  at  once  to  all  articles  or  notes 
upon  any  given  topic  that  have  appeared  in  any  of  the  ten 
journals  embraced  by  the  index  during  the  years  covered  by  it. 
A  circular  giving  full  particulars  in  reference  to  this  matter  has 
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been  issued,  which  because  of  its  interest  and  importance  we  print 
in  full  in  another  department  of  this  issue  (see  page  1033). 

It  is  constantly  said,  and  with  a  fair  degree  of  justification, 
that  the  dental  profession  is  not  a  reading  profession — ^that  practi- 
tioners of  dentistry  are  not,  generally  speaking,  interested  in  the 
literature  of  their  profession.  To  anyone  who  keeps  in  touch 
with  current  dental  literature  it  must  be  evident  that  but  few 
writers  ever  take  the  trouble  to  familiarize  themselves  with  what 
has  already  been  written  on  the  subjects  which  they  themselves 
write  about.  Again,  the  criticism  is  constantly  made  that  writers 
of  articles  in  dental  periodicals  fail  to.  give  due  credit  for  ideas 
or  suggestions  published  by  other  writers  on  the  same  or  allied 
topics;  and  as  a  further  evidence  of  this  general  lack  of  fomil- 
iarity  with  the  literature  of  dentistry  it  is  the  constant  experience 
of  those  in  editorial  charge  of  our  dental  magazines  that  they  are 
appealed  to  for  assistance  in  securing  data  and  information  upon 
topics  that  have  been  frequently  written  about  and  recorded  in 
our  periodical  literature  and  with  which  it  is  fair  to  presume  the 
profession  at  large  should  be  famiUar.  The  editorial  departments 
of  our  magazines  are  by  force  of  circumstances  compelled  to  con- 
duct, in  a  way,  bureaus  of  information  for  essayists,  those  inte^ 
ested  in  state  legislation,  education,  dental  history,  and  in  &ct 
every  department  of  dental  activity.  This  work  is  done  cheer- 
fully by  the  editorial  management  of  our  journals,  and  it  is  not 
because  of  the  slight  burden  that  is  imposed  upon  the  editorial 
staff  in  that  way  that  attention  is  directed  to  the  conditions 
under  consideration,  but  rather  because  they  clearly  indicate  the 
need  for  more  personal  attention  to  the  volume  of  literature 
which  our  technical  journals  are  issuing  each  month ;  and  when 
requests  come  from  newly  elected  members  of  state  boards  of 
dental  examiners  asking  for  information  upon  the  subjects  as- 
signed to  them  for  examining  applicants  for  the  dental  license,  as 
quite  frequently  happens,  the  need  for  a  more  definite  and  prac- 
tical interest  in  the  standard  and  periodical  literature  of  dentistry 
is  manifest. 

It  would  seem  to  be  superfluous  to  direct  attention  to  the 
importance  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  latest  thought  as  ex- 
pressed upon  all  professional  subjects  in  our  periodical  literature, 
and  it  would  be  superfluous  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a  real- 
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ization  of  the  necessity  is  not  as  general  among  dental  practi- 
tioners as  it  should  be.  The  man  who  does  not  read  the  litera- 
ture of  his  professson  quickly  becomes  a  routinist  and  a  back 
number;  he  loses  the  stimulus  of  intellectual  competition  and 
&lls  by  the  wayside  in  the  march  of  professional  progress.  The 
unceasing  activity  of  those  who  are  reaching  out  for  better 
methods,  for  the  elucidation  of  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
new  procedures  are  based,  soon  leaves  the  man  who  does  not  read 
&r  behind  in  the  professional  race. 

In  extenuation  of  his  failure  to  keep  abreast  of  the  hterap 
ture  of  his  profession  something  may  fairly  be  said  on  account  of 
the  time  and  labor  involved.  The  reading  habit  is  essentially  a 
habit,  one  that  ordinarily  has  to  be  cultivated,  and  comparatively 
few  find  sufficient  pleasure  or  compensation  in  the  systematic 
reading  of  professional  literature  to  devote  the  •  necessary  time  to 
it — ^to  "wade  through"  the  mass  of  it  in  order  to  get  at  the  par- 
ticular features  of  interest  and  importance  to  them  individually. 
To  -the  man  with  the  reading  habit  this  wading  process  is  not 
difficult,  and  from  constant  training  it  often  becomes  a  source  of 
pleasure,  but  to  the  average  man  without  such  training  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  task  of  even  superficially  scanning  the 
monthly  output  of  dental  journals  is  a  laborious  task.  It  is  to 
the  great  majority  who  do  find  journal-reading  a  labor  that  the 
"  Dental  Index "  of  the  Institute  of  Pedagogics  will  come  as  a 
boon — as  it  will  furnish  in  concrete  and  easily  accessible  form  an 
index  to  all  the  articles  on  any  desired  topic  published  within 
the  scope  of  time  which  the  Index  covers.  The  "wading  through" 
process  will  have  been  done  by  the  experienced  readers  of  the 
committee,  and  their  labors  will  furnish  a  direct  access  to  the 
latest  thought  of  the  profession,  which  all  possessors  of  the  Index 
may  avail  themselves  of  without  any  preliminary  labor  whatso- 
ever. 

We  hope  that  the  Index  may  receive  the  cordial  and  sym- 
pathetic support  of  the  whole  profession,  and  that  its  practical  use 
may,  as  one  of  its  results,  be  to  eliminate  the  grounds  which  exist 
for  the  criticism  that  we  are  not  a  reading  profession,  and  may 
above  all  have  the  effect  which  the  committee  anticipates  for  it  in 
a  postgraduate  educational  way. 
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AN  ERBOB  OF  FACT. 

As  to  Arsenic  in  Silicate  Cement. — ^In  the  issue  ot  the  Ooavos  for 
May  1009,  pp.  625  and  628,  we  published  s  r^aumi  ot  an  article  by  C. 
Stmempell,  on  "The  Discoloration  of  Silicate  Cements,"  appearing  in  liie 
Sohweieeritohe  Vierteljahnachr^  fSr  Zahnheilkunde,  N'o.  4,  Zurich,  1908, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  is  stated  that  one  of  tiie  silicate  oements  under 
discussion  contained  arsenic  in  varying  quantities  both  in  the  liquid  and 
in  the  powder,  and  that  this  contamination,  which  tba  author  believed  was 
responsible  for  certain  cases  of  pulp-irritation  and  pulp-death,  resdied 
in  one  instance  as  much  as  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  wdj^t  of  th«  cemsnt. 
The  manufacturers  of  the  cement  in  questitm,  Aseher*8  Artificial  Enamel, 
have  furnished  the  writer  with  affidavits  from  reliable  chemists  in  New 
York  certifying  to  the  fact  that  they  have  analyzed  the  cement  in  ques- 
tion,  both  powder  and  liquid,  and  find  it  free  from  usenic.  The  writer 
has,  independently  of  the  foregoing,  had  analyses  made  1^  a  competent 
chemist  of  two  samplee  of  Aseher's  Artificial  Enamel  furnished  1^  a  well- 
known  dental  pnwtitiMier  who  had  ej^terienoed  stmie  difBenlty  f  rmn  dis- 
coloration of  fillings  made  with  this  cement,  and  it  was  found  to  be  free 
from  arsesic,  the  discoloration  complained  of  being  due  to  other  causeo, 
possibly  to  traces  of  bismuth  which  the  cement  was  found  to  contain.  It 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  manufacturer  of  dental  cement  would  risk 
the  reputation  of  his  product  or  his  own  reputation  by  issuing  a  cement 
for  filling  teeth  ctmtaining  even  a  trace  of  arsenic,  the  destructive  proper- 
ties of  which  an  so  thoroughly  well  known.  We  therefore  gravely  doubt 
the  Bcouraoy  of  the  statements  in  Dr.  Struempell's  article. 

We  make  this  explanation  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  mannft^sturers 
of  the  Aseher's  Enamel,  in  the  belief  that  whatever  criticisms  may  be 
made  of  it,  the'  assertion  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  its  composition  is 
at  least  not  warranted  by  the  evidence. — Editoe  Dental  Cosuos. 


REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  DENTAL  LITERATURE. 


lArohiv  fUr  Zahnheilkunde,  Berlin,  March 
1900.] 

A  METTHOD  FOR  THE  EXACT  FITTING 
OF  GOLD  CROWNS.    Bt  Da.  H.  W.  C. 

BdOEOKSB. 

The  best  restontion  of  the  natural  crown  ct 
a  bicuspid  or  molar  is  prolmbly  a  gold  crown 
that  absolutely  fits  the  root  Poor  marginal 
adaptation,  however,  has  often  led  to  failure, 
and  the  gold  crown  has  therefore  become  un- 
popular with  many  operators.  The  chief  rea- 
sons for  failures  are  poor  preparation  and 


isexact  measuring  of  the  root.  The  usntl 
methods  for  this  measuring  are  very  inexact 
in  many  cases.  As  the  perfect  inlay  depend! 
upon  an  exact  model,  so  the  perfect,  gold 
crown  depends  upon  correct  measurement  of 
the  root  Two  methods  for  measuring  are  st 
our  disposal:  First,  the  wire  of  the  odoitr 
ometer,  secmd  a  set  of  rings  of  different  sisa. 
But  even  with  the  greatest  painstaking  it  Ii 
Qot  possible  to  obtain  the  oorreot  measnn- 
ments  in  every  case.  The  odontometer  ii 
insufficient  if  the  root  is  partly  destroyed 
deeply  under  the  gingiva,  and  the  ring  doM 
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not  iadioata  the  eoneet  lize  if  the  eireum- 
ference  of  the  root  is  irregular,  u  in  upper 
bicuspids  and  deeply  carious  lower  molars. 
To  secure  ao  exact  reproduction  of  the  cir- 
cnmference  of  the  root,  .the  author  has  de- 
signed the  foUowlng  combination  method: 
The  root  is  meamred  with  the  ring  or  the 
odontometer  as  usoally;  then  the  wire  or 
ring  la  slipped  on  a  measuring  staff  as  far 
as  possible,  uid  th6  spot  of  exact  fit  !■ 
mailced.  nils  measuring  staff  is  a  Itmg 
pointed  staff  of  about  26  cm,  in  length,  its  eir- 
enmference  gradually  increasing  from  10  to 
40  mm.  Furthermore,  rings  of  Tarioua  sizes 
an  required  of  Tery  thin  copper  plate,  the 
same  as  used  in  taking  the  impression  for 
gcAA  inlays.  A  ring  is  selected  that  will  ex- 
actly fit  at  the  spot  indfeated  on  the  ineas- 
uring  staff.  If  the  copper  ring  is  too  small, 
it  can  easily  be  stretched  a  little  on  the 
staff.  Then  the  ring  is  trimmed  so  that  it 
reaches  the  edge  of  the  root  everywhere,  and 
is  fitted  in  the  mouth.  The  copper  -being  soft 
and  thin,  the  trying-in  eanses  less  trouble 
to  operator  and  patient  tlian  the  trying  of 
a  gold  crown  or  gold  ring. 

If  the  ring  fits  satisfactorily,  a  short  cone 
of  impression  material,  the  diameter  of  which 
is  a  little  smaller  than  the  ring,  is  pressed 
into  the  ring.  After  chilling  with  cold  water, 
the  ring  and  impression  are  carefully  removed 
together. 

On  exunining  the  impression  we  shall  often 
be  disagreeably  surprised.  The  ring,  which 
according  to  old  methods  represmted  the  fin- 
ished gold  crown,  is  far  from  fitting  as  per- 
fectly as  was  imagined.  The  impression  shows 
whether  our  measurement  was  correct,  or  too 
small  or  too  large,  and  whether  the  circum- 
ference of  the  root  has  any  peculiarities,  or 
whether  it  has  been  prepared  correctly.  If 
the  edges  of  the  roots  appear  sharply  defined, 
and  if  tiie  ring  has  penetrated  eveiywhere 
suffleientfy  under  the  gingiva,  tiie  impression 
is  satisfactory.  If,  however,  it  is  faulty  in 
any  respect,  the  root  must  be  prepared  more 
perfectly,  and  another  impression  must  be 
taken.  If  Sharp's  method  for  finishing  the 
crown  is  followed,  a  model  fitting  the  case  is 
selected,  considerii^  only  the  height  and  con- 
tour of  the  crown  and  leaving  out  of  consid- 
eration the  cervical  width.  The  impression 
of  the  root  is  then  filled  with  plaster,  pref- 
erably alabaster.  After  hardeninsb  the  model 
Is  trimmed  before  the  impression  is  removed. 


Ail  surplus  of  plaster  is  removed,  copper 
ring  serring  as  a  guide,  and  a  plaster  bar 
remains  the  diameter  of  which  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  ring.  The  impression  is  thsn 
removed  frcHn  the  model,  and  ^e  upper  por- 
tion of  the  bar  is  so  trimmed  that  its  elr- 
cumference  shows  the  same  form  as  the  root, 
which  can  be  reoognized  by  the  other  end  of 
the  bar.  Before  trimmiii^  tiie  distance 
reached  by  the  copper  ring  under  the  gingiva 
can  be  marked  on  the  model  hy  an  ink  line. 
The  seamless  crown  or,  if  anotlier  system  is 
followed,  the  gold  ring,  is  then  made  and 
fitted  on  the  model.  If  it  be  too  wide,  it 
must  be  cut  open  on  one  or  both  sides;  if 
too  narrow,  it  can  be  dilated  by  swaging. 
After  annealing,  the  crown  is  carefully  fitted 
to  the  model;  the  approximate  shape  of  the 
root  can  he  imparted  to  it  1^  snitable  pincers. 
The  border  is  beveled  with  hand-pollshers  so 
as  to  fit  snugly  to  the  model  in  its  entire 
circumference.  Then  little  or  no  difficulty 
will  be  encountered  in  setting  the  crown  on 
the  root.  For  the  crown  a  very  pliable  gold 
is  used,  either  pure  or  platinum-gold  plate. 
In  this  way  a  perfect^  fitting  crown  can  be 
'  secured. 

iOettemiohiteh'Unganaehe  Vimia^ahnohrift 

fitr  Zahnheilkunde,  January  1909.] 

A  RARE  CASE  OF  DEFEOTIVE  NUMBER 
OF  TEETH.  Bt  Di.  R.  ExEnrxB. 
The  patient,  an  under-developed  young 
woman  of  twenty-two,  gave  tlie  following  uia- 
mnesis:  She  had  been  backward  as  a  child, 
and  had  suffered  with  riiachitls  in  her  first 
year.  The  deciduous  lower  incisors  and  ca- 
nines had  never  erupted.  No  tooth  had  ever 
been  extracted.  The  patient's  family  shows 
normal  dentures.  The  patient  herself  is  be- 
low medium  height,  of  frail  osseous  structure, 
and  wears  a  li^t  support  owing  to  a  moder- 
ate rhaehitie  curvature  of  the  apine.  Her 
hair  is  normal,  eontraiy  to  Busch's  olnerva* 
tions  on  the  coincidence  of  anomalies  of  the 
hair  and  teeth.  The  maxilla  is  shortened  in 
its  longitudinal  and  transverse  diameter. 
The  dental  arch  is  normally  curved,  the  cen- 
trals of  normal  size  are  separated  by  an  in- 
terstice of  3  mm.  breadth,  the  laterals  are 
missing  entirely,  leaving  a  gap  of  S  mm.  be- 
tweoi  the  caitrals  and  canines.  Both  the 
right  bicuspids  are  rotated  around  their  lon- 
gitudinal axes;  the  left  canine  has  erupted 
onty  to  two-thirds  of  its  length;  the  second 
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moUr  la  miuiiig  on  both  ddca.  All  upper 
teeth  an  (trongly  Ubi&Ily  inelined. 

The  mudible  OEfaibito  total  abacmet  of  all 
six  front  teeth;  Um  alveolar  process,  over 
which  the  easily  morable  gingiva  forms  a 
fold  nmmng  in  a  aharply  defined,  almost 
straight  line.  The  second  molars  on  both 
sides,  with  their  masticating  suifaces,  are  in- 
clined toward  the  tongue.  Hie  shape  of  the 
mandible  considerably  deviates  from  the  nor> 
mat  Instead  of  an  aroh  r^resenting  a  par- 
abola, we  find  the  abore-mentioned  strai^t 
line  connecting  the  first  biousidds.  The  man- 
dible has  the  shape  of  half  a  hexagon,  Uiub 
showing  the  characteristic  alterations  due  to 
rhachitis.  The  shortening  of  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  maxilla  causes  an  irregu- 
laritj  of  articulation.  While  the  articula- 
tion is  normal  on  the  left  side,  the  buccal 
tuberosities  tit  the  antagonists  arUeulating 
at  leasts  on  the  right  the  articulation  seems 
to  have  donated  toward  the  median  line,  the 
buccal  tuberosities  of  the  upper  teeth  articu- 
lating with  the  lingual  tuberosities  of  the 
lower. 

The  mandible  itself  seems  to  have  deviated 
mesially  toward  the  maxilla.  The  anomaly 
in  nnmbors  of  the  teeth  is  sufficiently  corrobo- 
rated by  the  non-emption  of  the  miwing  teeth 
in  the  deoidnoua  dentition.  This  case  pre- 
sents ui  actual  defect  in  numbers  of  the  teeth 
not  due  to  any  lack  of  apace  in  the  arch,  and 
still  extant  long  after  the  period  of  normal 
eruption  of  the  teeth.  The  sldagraph  proved 
conviocingly  the  absence  of  retained  teeth, 
and  the  origin  of  this  abnormal  case  is  to 
be  attributed  etiologieaUy  to  rhachitis. 

Treatment  consisted  in  replacing  the  miss- 
ing teeth  with  bridge  work,  instead  of  the 
rubber  prosthesis  which  the  patient  had  been 
wearing  for  years,  and  which  bad  set  up 
oarieg  on  the  lingual  side  of  the  teeth,  espe- 
cially the  upper  ones.  In  the  upper  arch 
tvro  second  bicuspids  were  crowned  with  gold 
crowns,  which  by  means  of  a  strong  bar  suffi- 
ciently distant  from  the  canine  and  first  bi- 
cuspid supported  the  laterals. 

For  cosmetic  reaeons  the  first  lower  molars 
were  used  as  abutments  and  crowned  with 
gold.  A  narrow  platinum  saddle  was  swaged 
to  the  base  of  the  gap  and  connected  with 
the  crown  by  stout  bows.  The  saddle  itself 
was  fitted  with  pins  for  tiie  mounting  of  tube 
teeth. 


IL'Odontologie,  Paris,  January  16.  1909.] 

ANESTHESIA  OF  THE  PULP  BY  COGAIN- 
ADRENALIN  INJBCTI0N8.  Br  Di.  IL 
H.  Dbxttds. 

While  warning  against  the  overestimation 
of  aigr  one  oocain  preparation,  the  author 
m«.iwt>iii«  that  any  anesthetic  not  incompat- 
ible with  adrenalin  injected  with  any  sjriagt 
at  the  correct  spot  will  produce  ready  sad 
certain  anesthesia.  In  order  to  irtitain  satis- 
&etory  anestheaia  (rf  the  pulp,  the  measures 
to  b«  taken  are  entirely  different  from  those 
followed  in  anesthesia  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
traction. For  the  latter,  the  ligament  is  im- 
pr^nated  to  its  full  length  by  forcing  the 
liquid  into  the  densest  region  of  the  gingira, 
its  resistance  to  the  injection  constituting  s 
good  sign  of  perfect  aneethcsia.  For  pulpal 
anestheaia,  the  lip  or  cheek  is  raised,  and 
after  determining  the  exact  position  of  ths 
apex  by  digital  exploration,  the  point  of  tbs 
needle  is  immediately  inserted  into  the  very 
loose  tissue  of  the  gingivo-labial  groove,  aad 
the  apical  region  is  reached  by  the  shortest 
way  by  imparting  to  the  needle  an  almost 
perpendicular  direction  to  the  axis  of  the 
tooth.  This  method  offers  the  double  advan- 
tage of  requiring  only  a  very-  amall  qnantitf 
of  the  anesthetic  for  the  impregnation  of  tba 
apical  region,  and  of  reducing  the  pain  to 
a  minimum  at  the  moment  of  insertion,  the 
needle  meeting  with  no  resistance.  As  tbe 
liquid  penetrates  the  tissue  very  freely,  no 
special  syringe  is  necessary.  A  few  momenti 
after  the  injection,  the  mucous  membnuM, 
without  becoming  white,  assumes  a  vsguafy 
pale  shade,  which  seoondarily  involves  gradu- 
ally the  gingiva  to  its  entire  hei^t  Is 
most  eases,  pulpal  anesthesia  is  obtained  is 
one  minute  and  a  half  or  less,  in  rare  esses 
not  until  after  five  minutes.  In  incison, 
canines,  and  bicuspids  one  single  punctnie 
from  the  lingual  side  will  suffice;  in  upper 
molars  one  or  two  buceal  injeetions  aad  oat 
palatal  one  are  required.  Tb»  lower  molsn 
present  difficulties,  the  same  means  iHndndag 
very  different  effects,  probably  owing  to  the 
variations  in  the  thickness  and  density  of  the 
osseous  lamina,  which  is  generally  very  com- 
pact in  that  region.  As  for  dosage,  one  sis* 
gle  ampule  of  one  cubic  centimeter  contestai 
holding  one  centigram  of  coeain  ud  om- 
fonrUi  of  a  milligram  of  adrenalin  snflloM 
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for  pnlpal  anesthesia  of  four  upper  incisors. 
The  author  also  Buocessfully  uses  ampules  of 
one  cubic  centimeter  contents  holding  one  een- 
tignum  of  cocain  and  one-twentieth  milligram 
<rf  adrenalin.  In  single-rooted  teeth  i  or  i 
oi  1  cem.  of  a  1:100  solution  of  cocain  mixed 
with  1  of  1  mm.  of  adrenftlin  per  oabie  centi- 
meter are  BuiBcient»  i.e.  2  to  2)  mgm.  of  eooftin 
with  from  1/20  to  1/16  of  1  mgm.  of  adrena- 
lin. If  the  admixture  of  adrenalin  is  increased 
hy  one-fourth  of  a  milligram  per  cubic  centi- 
meter, the  dose  of  eoealn  eut  be  still  fnrtiier 
diminished. 

Dr.  Dreyfna  claims  that  he  has  never 
(dtterred  accidents  nor  untoward  ^ymptonu 
fnnn  palpal  and  dentinal  anMtitesia,  which 
he  attributes  to  his  practice  of  never  imme- 
diately making  definite  operations,  i.e.  canal 
or  cavity  flllings.  If  the  canal  is  filled  imme- 
diately, the  operator  is  never  sure  when  the 
filling  material  has  reached  the  apex  of  the 
root,  and  is  very  liable  to  force  it  through. 
Moreover,  very  frequently  after  some  time 
a  hemorrhage  through  the  canals  takes  place, 
and  it  is  therefore  wiser  to  flU  them  at  a 
seemd  sitting.  If  sometimes  a  few  days  after 
the  extirpation  of  the  pulp  some  generally 
very  slight  sensitivity  of  the  tooth  is  noted, 
this  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  sequela  of  the 
extirpation.  In  tiaries  of  the  second  degree 
this  symptom  is  never  observed. 

In  conclusion,  the  authw  announces  his 
forthcoming  publication  on  the  action  pecu- 
liar to  meh  eomponttit  of  the  ooeain-adren- 
alin  mixture. 

[International  Journal  of  Surgery,  New  York, 
June  ISOO.] 

STOMATITIS  GONORRHOICA.  Bx  WlL- 
HEUC  ELabo,  M.D.,  BxBLin,  Gkbicakt. 
The  syphilitic  diseasee  of  the  oral  cavity 
are  generally  well  known,  but  gonrarheal 
stomatitis  is  unfamiliar  oven  to  a  great  many 
genito-urinary  specialists  and  dental  suigeons. 
There  are  two  groups  of  such  patients — new- 
born infants  and  adults.  In  infants,  the  dis- 
ease occurs  a  few  days  after  birth,  and  com- 
plete recovery  takes  pla>ce  within  a  few  weeks. 
Dentists  hardly  ever  have  occasion  to  treat 
meh  eases,  which  are  left  to  the  obstetrician. 
In  adults,  stomatitis  gonorrholoa  assnmea  a 
very  serious  form.  The  few  eases  that  have 
•o  &r  been  reported  (for  evident  reasons) 
have  been  attended  with  severe  disturbances 


of  the  general  health.  The  patholo^cal  as- 
pect of  the  disease  is  entirely  differmt  from 
that  in  infante,  because  in  adults  the  infec- 
tion is  generally  deep-seated  and  the  symp- 
toms are  grave.  In  one  typical  ease  reported 
by  Mr.  Leedham-Green  in  hie  text-book 
"l^eatment  of  Gonorrhea,"  London  1908,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  month  was  swollen 
and  granular,  in  some  places  superficially  ul- 
cerated. Another  caae  which  affords  a  very 
vivid  picture  of  this  treacherous  disease  is 
cited  1^  Dr.  Cutler  in  the  New  York  Medical 
Journal  for  1888.  The  patient,  a  woman,  con- 
tracted the  disease  from  a  sailor.  The  next 
morning  her  mouUi  felt  raw  and  dry,  and  the 
saliva  had  a  horrftle  taste.  On  the  second 
day  little  sores  made  their  appearance  about 
the  Hps,  and  the  condition  of  the  mouth  re- 
mained the  same.  On  the  third  day  the  gumn 
and  tongue  were  swollen  and  painful;  on  the 
fifth  day  the  whole  inside  of  the  mouth  was 
so  intensely  inflamed  that  she  was  unable  to 
eat,  and  a  whitish  fluid  mixed  with  blood, 
having  an  offensive  odor  and  taste,  was  se- 
creted. On  the  tenth  day  the  patimt  was 
compelled  to  seek  medical  advice;  the  lips 
were  cradced  and  covered  with  herpes  in  all 
stages  of  development.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lips  and  cheeks  was  thickened, 
reddened,  denuded  of  epithelium,  and  in  small 
areas  covered  with  a  false  membrane,  which 
was  easily  detached,  leaving  a  raw  surface. 
The  gums  were  swollen  and  reb'acted  from 
the  teeth,  bleeding  readily  upon  the  sl^test 
pressure.  The  ttmgue  was  also  swollen,  very 
sensitive  to  touch  and  pressure,  and  could  be 
but  slightly  protruded,  and  then  only  with 
great  difficulty  and  pain.  The  surface  was 
marred  and  glazed  in  appearance,  with  small 
superficial  ulcera  here  and  there,  secreting 
a  thick  yellowish  pas.  Hie  soft  palate  pre- 
sented an  inflamed  appearance,  but  beyond 
the  inflamed  parts  seemed  in  normal  condi- 
tion. The  breath  was  extremely  offensive, 
although  there  was  but  little  salivation.  The 
secretion  from  the  mouth  consisted  chiefly 
of  mucus,  pus-cells  and  epithelium,  with  the 
presence  of  a  laige  number  of  bacteria.  The 
false  membrane  contained  gonooooci.  These 
symptoms  wen  greatly  relieved  by  oral  appli- 
cation of  glycerin  and  bismuth  subnitrate, 
together  with  a  month-wash  of  potassinm 
chlorate;  the  patient  disappeared  from  ob- 
servation, however,  before  the  cure  was  com- 
plete. 
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Juit  as  in  other  infectious  diwues,  a  keloa 
in  the  oral  cavity  is  moeuary  to  produce  a  lo- 
cal Bpedflc  dlBease.  We  must  auppose  that  the 
normal  mucouB  membrane  of  the  mouth  does 
not  present  a  good  nutrient  medium  for  ^no- 
cocci.  Gonococci  may  be  found  in  the  mouth 
without  causing  epecifle  stomatitis.  In  all 
eases  of  stomatitis  goaorrboica,  as  far  as  i> 
knowq,  the  gonooooei  rsaehed  the  oral  cavity 
from  the  oulaide.  Whetiier  a  metastatic 
stomatiUs  may  also  exist,  that  is  to  eay, 
whether  the  gonococci  may  be  carried  by  the 
bloodvessele  from  another  part  of  the  body 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  has 
not  yet  been  proved.  In  theory,  however,  we 
must  suppose  this  to  be  the  ease. 

[Deutsche  ZahnSmtliche  Wochensehrift,  Ber- 
lin, January  9,  1909.] 

TAKING  IMPRESSIONS  FOR  INLAYS.  Bt 

Db.  H.  W.  C  BcmmcoM. 

Two  methods  for  taking  impressions  for  in- 
lays are  at  our  disposal:  First,  the  indirect 
method,  by  which  a  Stents  composition  model 
of  the  cavity  is  secured,  and  a  die  is  made 
on  which  the  wax  model  is  shaped.  Second, 
the  direct  method,  which  the  wax  model 
is  oarred  in  the  cavity  Itaelf.  The  indirect 
method  has  the  great  disadvantage  that  the 
model  has  to  go  through  three  different  stages, 
each  one  of  which  constitutes  a  possible  source 
of  Inaccura^.  The  carving  of  a  wax  model 
in  the  mouth  requiree  as  much  care  and  dili- 
gence as  a  cement  or  gutta*pereha  filling. 
Okk  must  be  talnn  in  the  selection  of  a  suit- 
able wax.  Pure  beeswax  is  unfit,  as  it  is 
tough  and  not  hard  enou|^  for  modeling  pur- 
poses. The  hardness  of  the  wax  is  an  impor- 
tant factor,  and  depends  upon  the  admixture 
of  resin.  Wax  possessing  a  melting-point  of 
iS"  C.  is  preferred  by  the  author.  After 
melting,  tbe  wax  must  re-harden  quickly,  and 
it  must  allow  of  ea^y  scraping  or  carving. 
A  soft  wax  eannot  be  scraped  at  all,  only 
cut,  which  renders  it  unsuitable  for  our  pur- 
pose, since  in  cutting  the  tou^  mass  the  form 
drags.  In  order  to  test  a  wax  in  this  respect 
a  portion  is  scraped  off  at  room  tempera- 
ture; tbe  surface  thus  obtained  must  be  clear 
and  smooth,  the  filings  must  have  a  fine 
grain,  and  under  flnger  pressure  must  not 
roll  together  into  pellets,  but  crumble.  It 
must  also  be  easily  worked  with  sandpaper. 
Another  requisite  of  an  inlay  wax  is  bind- 


ing quality  at  relative^  low  tempnatum, 
allowing  <k  its  being  kneaded  uid  molded  is 
the  hand,  snd  its  being  prcMed  into  the  floor 
of  a  cavity  and  against  the  cervical  bonier. 
Any  folds  caused  during  the  insertion  of  the 
wax  tmder  pressure  must  be  eliminated,  so 
that  the  wax  model  forms  a  bomt^eneooi 
mass.  Wax  that  possesses  a  good  binding 
quality  at  low  tnnperature  oflers  the  sddi- 
iional  advantage  that  more  wax  can  be  added 
to  it  outside  of  the  month  without  distorting 
the  shape  of  the  model.  Hie  wax  must  under 
no  circumstances  have  real  stiddng  qualities, 
as  it  would  stick  to  the  instruments  in  model- 
ing,  could  not  be  scraped,  and  would  not  per- 
mit of  a  ready  removal  of  the  model  fnm 
the  cavity.  Tbe  color  of  the  wax  dionld  be 
dark  enough,  ao  that  it  can  be  easily  neog- 
nised  where  It  protrudes  over  the  margini 
of  the  cavity.  It  must  not,  however,  lie  lo 
dark  that  the  margins  cannot  be  readily 
distinguished  throng  a  thin  layer.  The 
coloring  material  must  l>e  free  from  metallic 
substances,  as  otherwise  in  burning  out  the 
wax  the  surface  of  the  mold  and  consequently 
of  the  inlay  would  be  impaired.  Of  equsl 
importanoe  are  the  Instruments  used  in  modd- 
ing  the  vrax.  Their  cutting  edges  must  be  u 
sharp  as  possible,  so  that  the  wax  bt 
scraped  under  the  slightest  pressure,  which 
diminishes  any  possible  danger  of  displacing 
the  model  during  the  carving.  For  removing 
any  excess  present  after  the  wax  has  been 
pressed  into  the  cavity,  one  uses  small  lancet!, 
enrved  spatulas,  and  flat  amalgam  pluggm 
which  have  been  ground  to  a  knife  edge.  Vat 
modeling  the  masticating  sntfaeas  a  laigs 
spoon  excavator  of  about  S  mm.  diameter  or 
scaler  No.  9  of  the  big  S.  8.  White  set  is 
used.  In  certain  places  a  smaller  spoon  ex- 
cavator of  about  2  mm.  diameter  renders  good 
service.  To  work  out  the  fissures,  a  spoon  ex- 
cavator of  the  same  dimensions  is  applied 
after  grinding  its  sides  to  a  point.  For  model- 
ing the  approximal  surfaeea  the  foUowisg 
three  instmmoits  are  suitable:  For  the  rough 
work  use  a  small  cement  spatula  bent  to  a 
semicircle  and  the  epatula-like  end  of  a 
Woodson's  amalgam  plugger.  For  modeling 
the  approximal  surface  of  a  filling  whose  cer- 
vical edge  goes  deeply  under  the  gingiva,  a 
long  rectangular  curved  probe  is  ground  so 
that  its  horizontal  section  represents  a  tri- 
angle. One  surface  should  be  inellnad  toward 
the  handle  of  the  instrument.    By  pressing 
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this  point  against  the  cervical  border,  any  ex- 
cess can  be  BmootUy^  serapod  off.  This  instm- 
ment  can  also  be  used  to  advantage  In  smooth- 
ing the  lingnal  and  buccal  margins  of  the 
approzimal  surfaces.  Moreover,  sandpaper 
or,  better  yet,  cloth  strips  are  used.  These 
must  be  of  soffloient  thickness  and  rigidity 
so  that  they  encircle  the  tooth. 

The  process  of  taking  a  wax  impression  in 
the  mouth  is  as  follows:  If  good  wax  is  used 
the  cavify  need  not  be  oiled,  but  is  simply 
wiped  with  cotton,  and  the  wax  introduced. 
To  insure  a  certain  degree  of  dryness  of  the 
field  of  operation,  cotton  rolls  are  applied. 
The  wax  stick  is  slowly  heated  over  an  alco- 
hol flame,  until  a  piece  can  be  twisted  off 
with  the  fingers.  Hie  wax  should  not  melt 
in  heating  nor  should  it  be  kneaded  exces- 
sively, because  its  working  qualities  suffer 
llierefrom.  Tske  for  oumple  a  cavity  In  a 
lower  first  molar  extending  over  the  masti- 
cating and  distal  surfaces  under  the  gingiva. 
If  the  interproximal  space  is  very  large  or, 
as  in  lower  bicuspids,  very  unfavorable  of  ac- 
cess, a  metal  plate  is  placed  between  the  teeth 
and  held  in  p<witdott  with  eott(m  during  the  in- 
sertion of  the  wax.  The  scrftened  wax  is  then 
shaped  into  a  eon^  the  point  is  introduced 
to  the  bottom  of  the  appmimal  cavity  and 
the  mass  is  pressed  with  the  index  finger 
downward,  until  the  approximal  cavity  is 
filled.  Then,  by  pulling  the  finger  forward, 
the  rest  of  the  wax  is  pressed  into  the  cavity 
of  the  masticating  surface.  The  patient  is 
then  requested  to  dose  his  teeth  and  to  hold 
them  ao  for  at  least  three  minntes,  to  give 
the  wax  time  to  yield.  If  the  bite  is  very 
deep,  a  piece  of  tiiSck  rubber  dam  of  a  size 
corresponding  to  the  cavity  is  laid  on  the 
wax  and  the  patient  is  asked  to  bite.  Thereto 
the  danger  of  getting  too  high  an  inlay  is 
partly  avoided. 

The  excess  of  vnu  on  the  lingual  and  hueeal 
sides  of  the  interproximal  apace  is  then  re- 
moved. The  remaining  excess  is  still  left. 
Then,  from  the  approximal  side,  the  probe 
bent  at  right  angles  is  pushed  into  the  wax 
as  deeply  as  possible,  and  an  effort  is  made 
to  lift  the  whole  mass  from  the  cavity.  If 
tiiia  attempt  is  unsuccessful,  it  shows  that 
then  an  undercuts  in  the  cavi^  walls,  or 
that  the  vnx  in  the  Interproximal  spaos  b 
wedged  into  the  inclined  surface  of  the  neigh- 
boring tooth.  In  the  latter  ease,  the  wax 
nmst  be  removed  with  the  curved  spatula. 


After  the  mass  has  been  successfully  removed 
frtnn  the  cavity,  it  is  laid  in  ecM  water. 
Then  the  cavity  surfaces  are  examined.  If 
there  are  any  projections  which  ought  inter- 
fere with  the  smooth  removal  of  the  model, 
they  are  eradicated  with  a  sharp  instrument; 
any  excess  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  approx- 
imal surface  is  also  removed.  The  upper  por- 
tion, however,  of  this  surface  lying  toward 
the  point  of  ccmtaot  with  the  nei^boring 
tooth  is  left  undisturbed.  Then  tiie  model 
is  set  back  in  the  mouth.  If,  in  the  first 
attempt  at  removing,  some  force  has  been  ap- 
plied, the  model  is  rinsed  in  warm  water, 
pressed  into  the  cavity  with  the  finger,  and 
the  patient  is  requested  to  dose  Uie  bite. 
To  quickly  harden  the  wax,  some  cold  water 
is  squirted  in,  and  the  modeling  of  the  mas- 
ticating surfaces  Is  started. 

If  there  is  an  excess  of  wax  on  the  mas- 
ticating surface,  a  sharp  spatula  is  heated 
and  the  excess  cut  away,  then  the  patient  is 
asked  to  bite,  and  the  form  is  again  cooled 
with  water.  Then  the  wax  is  removed  with 
the  spoon-shaped  scraper  until  the  cavity  mar- 
gins lie  free.  Witii  the  smaller  spoon  the 
impressions  which  the  tuberoaities  of  the  an- 
tagonist have  left  in  biting  are  deepened,  and 
with  the  pointed  spoon  the  fissures  ot  the 
natural  tooth  are  reproduced.  After  the  mas- 
ticating surface  has  been  smoothed  by  careful 
scraping,  the  modeling  of  the  approximal  sur- 
face is  begun.  To  give  the  form  as  much 
retention  as  possible,  the  mai^[ins  of  the  ap- 
proximal cavity  are  first  smoothed  with  the 
triangular  probe.  Whan  the  margins  are 
scraped  smoothly  everywhere,  the  probe  is 
again  inserted  into  the  wax,  if  possible  at 
the  same  point  as  before,  and  the  model  is 
lifted  from  the  cavity.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  if  the  wax  protrudes  at  any  point  over 
the  cavity  margin.  If  this  is  the  case,  the 
model  is  put  bade  once  more,  and  flw  mar- 
gins are  scraped.  If  at  any  place  too  much 
wax  is  removed,  fresh  wax  must  be  added  at 
the  respective  portion.  For  this  purpose  the 
model  is  lifted  from  the  cavity,  laid  in  cold 
water,  and  with  a  jet  of  water  from  a  syringe 
any  blood  or  saliva  is  washed  away.  Holding 
the  model  in  the  hand,  the  portion  to  he 
built  up  is  dried  with  a  odd  blast,  .a  little 
wax  is  heated  <Ht  a  spatula  until  it  is  nearly 
fluid,  and  laid  as  near  as  possibto  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  model  on  the  portion  to  be  replaced. 
Then  the  model  is  quickly  reinserted,  and  the 
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wax  preued  orcr  the  oftvity  margin  with  the 
currod  spatula.  Thia  must  be  done  before  the 
Borfaee  of  the  model  beeomes  moist,  otherwise 
the  wax  will  not  cohere  at  the  jAmem  There 
it  ia  folded  in  pressing. 

After  the  margins  are  satisfMtorily 
smoothed,  the  approzimal  surface  is  treated 
with  sandpaper  or  cloth  strips,  a  sufficient 
space  between  the  model  and  the  neighboring 
tooth  having  been  secured  outside  of  the  mouth 
by  careful  scraping.  In  the  proximity  of  the 
cervical  border  the  strip  may  ti^tly  elup  the 
tooth,  and  cut  be  pulled  to  and  fro  under 
Blight  pressure.  The  closer,  however,  we  get 
to  the  point  of  contact,  the  less  should  the 
strip  at  the  same  time  cover  of  the  entire  con- 
tour of  the  approzimal  surface,  which  is  pol- 
ished with  little  or  no  pressure  on  the  strip. 
For  smoothing  the  buccal  half  of  the  sur- 
face at  this  point,  the  strip  is  run  loosely 
into  the  Ifnguid  side  of  the  interproximal 
space  and  pulled  through  ilowfy,  yet  closely 
to  the  buccal  surface  of  the  tooth.  The  same 
procedure  is  followed  in  smoothing  the  lin- 
gual  half,  only  in  the  opposite  direction.  If 
the  bite  is  unfavorable,  tiie  height  of  the  wax 
model  is  examined  once  more  by  softening  the 
surface  of  the  wax  with  air  from  a  heated 
blower  and  asking  the  patimt  to  bite.  If 
Uien  at  any  portitm  a  bright^  polished  spot 
is  found,  it  is  scraped  out.  After  polishing 
everywhere,  the  model  is  ready.  The  point 
of  contact  is  marked,  and  the  model  preserved 
in  a  small  glass  or  dish  filled  with  cold  water. 

In  restorations  of  very  large  contour  fill- 
ings it  is  very  often  convenient  to  first  shape 
up  the  portion  adhering  to  the  mai^ns,  and 
then  to  build  up  the  contours  and  the  tuber- 
osities. 

In  order  to  mount  the  model  on  the  sprue 
wire,  it  is  taken  from  the  water  and  dried 
on  blotting  paper. 

The  sprue  wire  is  heated  and  a  small 
piece  of  wax  attached  to  its  point.  Then  the 
point  of  the  wpme  wire  is  fastened  to  the  spot 
on  the  model,  previously  mariced  as  the  fu- 
ture point  of  contact.  Owing  to  the  wax  ap- 
plied and  to  the  button  left  after  casting,  an 
ideal  contact  point  can  be  made.  After  the 
additionally  applied  wax  ha.8  hardened,  the 
whole  is  laid  back  in  cold  water.  The  sprue 
wire  must  never  be  forcibly  pressed  into  the 
model. 

This  direct  method  of  making  the  wax 
model  offers  the  following  advantages:  The 


Diargiiml  adaptation  of  the  model  ia  the 
mouth  can  be  examined  with  absolnta  eer 
tainty;  by  scraping  the  cavity  •urfaee  of  the 
model  a  smooth  removal  without  dragging  i> 
insured,  guaranteeing  a  perfect  fit  of  the  in- 
lay; an  ideal  point  of  contact  can  be  secured ; 
the  masticating  surface  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  individual  case;  troublesome  grinding 
in  setting  tlie  inlay  is  unnecessary.  The  only 
disadvantage  of  the  direct  method  aa  over  the 
indirect  is  that  in  ease  of  a  failure  in  cart- 
ing a  new  model  must  be  made.  Yet  the 
percentage  of  failurea  due  to  inaccurate 
models  is  far  greater  with  the  indirect 
method,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  grave  dan- 
ger of  a  misfit  so  often  experienced  with  the 
indirect  method,  the  small  risk  inlierent  to 
the  direct  method  ia  to  be  preferred. 

[Dewtwfte  Uonatstehrift  ffir  ZahnJuO^nde, 
Berlin,  April  1900.] 

COPPER  AMALGAM.    Br  Db.  C.  BSbb,  ' 

Dbesaen. 

Copper  amalgam,  like  all  otiier  dental  in- 
no^-ations,  has  its  vari^atcd  history.  After 
Miller  had  demonstrated  that  it  poesesses  a 
certain  bactericidal  action,  it  was  used  gen- 
erally in  a  most  uncritical  manner,  and  in 
the  same  way  cimdemDad  beoauae  it  did  not 
fulfil  all  expectations.  The  author,  after  hav- 
ing familiarized  liimself  with  the  manipala- 
tion  of  co[^er  amalgam  under  Milter's  per- 
sonal instruction,  considers  this  amalgam  next 
to  gold  as  t^e  best  filling  material  available. 
After  many  experiments  he  finds  that  a  cop- 
per amalgam  which  can  be  worked  after  the 
addition  of  very  little  mersuxy  gives  the  best 
resnlts,  provided  that  the  cavity  prqiaratioa 
and  thci  polishing  have  been  attended  to  at 
least  as  carefully  as  in  a  gold  filling.  The 
beneflte  to  be  derived  from  an  amalgam  thst 
conteins  but  little  mercury  are  the  following: 
Such  an  amalgam  attains  a  higher  degree  of 
liardness,  and  ite  wearing  awi^,  which  is  due 
to  purely  mechanical  abrasion,  ia  much  slower. 
It  adapts  itself  to  the  cavity  walls  as  closely 
as  cement,  and  if  prepared  properly,  does  not 
discolor  the  body  of  the  tooth.  Hie  amalgsm 
itself  becomes  black,  the  tissue  of  the  tooth 
remains  white  (only  if  present  in  excess  does 
the  mercury  enter  the  dentinal  tubules  snd 
discolor  the  entire  tooth)  thus  making  cop- 
per amalgam  the  ideal  filling  material  in  diO- 
drai's  molars,  that  fn  later  yean  oan  be  n- 
filled  with  gold.  Children  should  not  be  preju- 
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diced  agaiiut  the  dental  office  bj  very  long 
operationB  at  an  early  age,  and  a  skilled  prac- 
titioner  ean  insert  a  perfect  amalgam  filling 
in  a  short  tim«.  The  prineipal  eondition  for 
suoeees  is  the  introduction  of  the  material 
into  a  perfectly  dry  esTity.  If  the  eavity  is 
properly  prepared  there  will  be  no  recurrence 
of  caries.  Secondary  caries  is  frequently  due 
to  careless  cleaning  and  shaping  of  the  cav- 
iar prompted  the  blind  faith  whieh  some 
operators  pat  in  tiie  antiseptic  action  of  the 
copper  amalgam. 

Copper  amalgam  tint  is  poor  in  mercury 
most  be  pressed  against  the  cavity  margins^ 
with  considerable  force,  thus  preventing  the 
imperfect  adaptation  which  is  frequently  no- 
ticed in  soft  copper  amalgams  rich  in  mer- 
cury, and  precluding  see<mdary  caries. 

The  bluish  black,  brilliant  shade  of  an 
amalgam  filling  poor  in  mereuiy  surrounded 
by  normal  tootfa-strueture  is  prefoable  to  the 
unclean,  pale,  muddy  ai^>earance  of  amalgam 
fillings  rich  in  mercury  and  their  surnnmd- 
ings.  If  after  having  been  in  the  mouth  for 
from  five  to  ten  years  the  amalgam  filling  is 
abraded  at  the  surface  by  from  i  to  1  mm., 
it  is  undercut  all  around  and  filled  with  a 
new  layer  of  amalgam.  If  the  first  filling 
has  been  prqiared  carefully,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  remove  it  entirely,  for  if  the  borders  show 
no  caries  it  is  certain  that  the  infection  has 
not  penetrated  into  the  depth  of  the  cavity. 

Copper  amalgam  that  contains  an  excess  of 
mercury  cannot  be  freed  of  it  by  pressure, 
be  it  ever  so  strong.  Pellets  of  such  amal- 
gam have  a  dull  gray  appearance^  and  on 
heating,  mercury  globules  appear  on  the  sur- 
face, whidi  on  cooling  immediately  retreat 
into  the  pellets.  Pellets  of  copper  amalgam 
poor  in  mercury  have  a  brilliant,  bluish  black 
mirror-like  and  slightly  oxidized  surface 
from  which  the  mercury  globules  that  appear 
on  heating  fall  off,  enabling  the  operator  to 
still  further  reduce  the  contents  of  mercury. 

[Arehiv  fir  Zahnheilkunde,  Berlin,  January 
1909.] 

HEMOSTASIA  AFTER  EXTRACTIONS.  Br 

Db.  Hkbuhxrioht,  Freibubq. 

In  some  cases  immediately  after  extraction 
more  or  less  severe  hemorrhage  is  ol^rved, 
which  is  difficult  to  stop  even  with  the  aid 
of  hemostatics.  Such  hemorrhage  is  due 
either  to  an  extensive  laceration  of  soft  tis- 
sue  or  bone,  to  tearing  of  major  bloodvessels. 


or  to  a  pathologic,  generally  arterio-sclerotic 
change  of  the  vessels,  to  the  injury  of  an  ab- 
normally situated  branch  of  large  arteries,  or 
to  hemophilia  in  the  patient.  Diseases  ni 
the  heart,  kidn^|rs,  or  other  organs,  or  the 
patient's  indulgence  in  wine,  beer,  coffee,  or 
tea  before  the  operation,  may  also  induce 
severe  hemorrhage. 

In  a  light  ease  of  hemorrhage  it  suffices  to 
lay  upon  the  wound  a  wad  of  cotton  suffi- 
ciently large  to  be  pressed  upon  by  the  oppo- 
site jaw.  If  the  patient  keeps  his  mouth 
closed  for  fifteen  minutes,  the  hemorrhage 
generally  stops.  In  severe  hemorrhage,  gen- 
erally hydrogen  dioxid,  stypticin,  liquor  ferri 
sesquichlorati,  ferripyrin,  and  suprarenal  prep- 
arations are  employed.  The  first  three  are 
preferable  on  account  of  their  great  hemo- 
static and  relatively  small  escharotie  power, 
the  last  three  have  a  strongly  caustic  action, 
thus  unfavorably  influencing  the  healing  pro- 
cess. Gauze  or  cotton  are  impregnated  with 
the  hemostatics  and  introduced  in  the  form 
of  tampons,  the  tampons  favoring  hemostasia 
by  their  pressure.  Iodoform  gauze  gives  ex- 
cellent service  in  not  too  severe  hemorrhage, 
although  iodoform  is  no  specific  hemostatic. 
It  is  easily  and  quickly  applied^  and  may  be 
left  in  the  moutii  without  ■Mtiyniiig  a  fetid 
odor  from  the  decomposition  of  saliva  or  blood. 
Tampmiade  is  most  effective  if  pressure  upon 
a  hard  bony  basis  is  exerted.  Hot  and  cold 
are  not  efficient  in  severe  hemorrhage.  In 
very  obstinate  cases  the  author  ai^lies  the 
following  method: 

Melt  pure  beeswax  in  a  suitable  vessel, 
heat  the  wax  to  70  to  80°  C,  immerse  a 
small  cotton  wad  that  amply  fills  the  ex- 
traction wound,  and  insert  after  having  care- 
fully removed  all  blood-dot.  Lay  a  cotton 
wad  on  the  tampon  sufficiently  large  to  exert 
a  pressure  on  the  wound,  and  direct  the  pa- 
tient to  keep  his  mouth  firmly  closed  for  half 
an  hour  or  more.  The  wax  quickly  congeals 
and  hermetically  seals  the  wound,  usually  im- 
mediately stopping  the  hemorrhage.  Ilkis 
tampon  has  the  advantsge  of  not  decomposing 
and  of  being  easily  removable.  If  a  hemo- 
static remedy  is  added,  such  as  10  per  cent, 
ferripyrin,  three  factors  combine  in  their 
hemostatic  action — pressure,  heat,  and  the 
hemostatic  drug.  The  tampon  may  be  left 
in  the  month  for  two  or  three  days  without 
being  renewed.  Instead  of  wax,  paraffin  may 
be  used  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
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same  results.  A  mixture  of  solid  and  liquid 
paraffin  may  be  made  vrith  a  melting-point 
of  from  60  to  60°  C,  this  mixture  having 
this  advantage  over  beeswax  that  its  meltings 
point  may  be  ehoam  at  one's  discretion. 
Tunponade  with  a  4  per  eent.  grtatm  wdu- 
tion,  as  has  been  recentiy  reeommei^ed,  is 
not  so  well  indicated  as  wax,  as  it  is  hard 
to  render  and  keep  sterile,  and  quickly  decom- 
poses in  the  oral  carity.  If  the  hemorrhage 
has  been  very  considerable,  the  patient  should 
never  be  left  without  nqterrision.  as  the  tam- 
pon might  become  loose,  in  sleeping  for  in- 
stance, and  a  dangerous  secondary  hemorrhage 
may  ensue.  In  feeble  or  awkward  patients  It 
may  be  advisable  to  hold  the  tampon  in  place 
with  the  finger  until  bleeding  has  ceased. 

After  every  extraction  that  has  been  fol- 
towed  by  severe  hemorrhage  the  patient  must 


be  warned  against  strenuous  physical  exer- 
cise or  the  consumption  of  laige  quantitiei 
of  liquids,  such  as  wine,  beer,  coffee,  or  tes, 
in  order  to  avoid  secondary  hemorrhage.  Tht 
introdnetlkm  of  flnida  is  indicated,  howsfer, 
if  owing  to  great  Um  of  blood,  stimnlatiop 
of  the  heart  is  dedrabk.  In  such  an  extreme 
ease,  raising  of  the  extremities,  careful  appli- 
cation of  stimulants,  subcutaneous  injectiow 
of  physiologic  salt  solution,  and  of  olenm 
camphoratum,  etc.,  must  be  resorted  to.  In 
all  these  measures  it  must,  however,  be  con- 
stantly remembered  that  hemostasia  is  oftoi 
^  only  due  to  a  lessening  of  the  blood  pressoie 
and  to  a  change  In  tiie  eiMBpoutioB  of  the 
blood  specially  favorable  to  coagulation.  The 
therapy  during  and  after  hMnorrhage  must 
therefore  be  strictly  adiqited  to  each  indi- 
vidual case. 


PERISCOPE. 


I^«Mrv«tlon  of  the  First  Pemuneat 
MoUr. — ^^«vent  decay  ia  the  first  permanent 
molars  if  possible  by  closely  watching  uid 
protecting  them.  If  decay  oeeots,  stop  it  at 
the  earliest  moment.  Employ  permuient 
procedures  if  practicable,  but  in  any  event  stop 
the  deesy  and  watch  the  case.  In  badly 
brolnn-down  <»ses  nee  gold  inlays  in  prefer- 
ence to  crowns.  Save  pulps  alive  if  pos- 
sible, but  even  Sf  pulps  are  lost  never  give 
np  A  flnt  pezmanent  molar  while  there  is  a 
^ihting  ehanoe  to  save  it — A.  G.  LbOKSir, 
Dental  Review. 

Method  of  Removing  a  Pin  from  a  Root. 

— ^Take  a  large  broach,  cut  it  off  above  the 
barbs,  and  bevel  it  on  two  sides,  so  that  it 
will  have  a  wedge  shape.  Place  it  in  a 
broach-holder,  and  with  hand  pressure  bore 
a  hole  to  the  length  of  the  pin  in  the  cement, 
between  the  pin  and  the  root.  Use  the 
broach  as  a  chisel,  cutting  the  cement  so  that 
the  chips  fall  toward  the  hole.  Make  each 
cut  the  full  length  of  the  original  opening. 
Go  about  three-quarters  aroimd  the  pin,  when 
it  can  be  removed  without  any  trouble. — J. 
M'Gbeoob  Jones,  Pacifio  Dental  Qceette. 


Importance  «f  EafI— tkm  <rf  the  Teeth 
Before  Conmeadiic  SnppreuUm  ^  Mor> 
phin  In  HnMtate.— Of  all  the  preoantiimi 
the  object  of  which  it  the  z«sumpUoa  of  a 
healthy,  normal  mode  of  life,  one  of  the  most 
important  is  prophylaxis  of  trouble  fran  flw 
teeth.  Thoaet  then,  who  have  to  treat  mm- 
phia  cases  Aould  be  careful  to  see  that  the 
teeth  are  in  a  proper  stat^  befors  the  pa- 
tient undergoes  any  course  of  treatment.  The 
use  of  mt^iia  gives  rise  to  varions  teonUes 
of  dental  nutrition,  to  mention  <Hily  tlM  most 
frequent^-perigstitii,  oaxlee,  or  gingivitis 
expulsans.  As  long  aa  morphia  is  talceo,  all 
this  may  go  on  without  attracting  mndi  a^ 
tention,  as  the  pain  is  prevented  by  the  an- 
algesic action  of  the  alkaloid,  and  when  tooth- 
ache oeenrs  it  is  stopped  by  an  extra  dose 
of  morphia.  The  teeth  may  fall  one  after 
the  other  without  any  st^  being  taken  tft 
prevent  it.  But  with  the  suppression  of 
mori^ia  there  is  a  return  of  soisitivily,  the 
anesthesia  la  replaced  by  nervous  hyper-irri- 
tability, and  if  the  addicted  individual  has 
neglected  to  have  his  teeth  attended  to,  he  is 
almost  sure  to  suffer  from  dentid  neuralgia. 

Those,  then,  Who  are  in  the  babit  of  tak- 
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ing  this  alkaloid  and  who  are  about  to  make 
an  attempt  at  renunciation,  murt  not  sup- 
pose that  their  teeth  will  not  trouble  them 
because  they  do  not  suffer  at  present.  Suf- 
fering is  certain  if  there  is  latent  mischief, 
and  this  will  most  likely  become  a  pretext 
for  a  return  to  morphia  or  coeain,  and  in 
this  way  an  entirely  preventable  pain  will  he 
the  oaose  of  rdapse. — Dr.  Jsininros,  Dmtal 
Burgeon. 

DabiM  Biidce. — After  both  abutments  have 
been  prepared,  a  small  base-plate  is  stamped 
and  soldered  to  the  abutments.  Then,  for  the 
buccal  side,  plate  teeth  are  ground,  and  the 
body  is  modeled  in  wax.  The  wax  is  removed 
and  an  impression  of  it  made  in  plaster,  die 
and  counter-die  are  nude,  and  the  back  of  the 
bridge  is  finished.  Then  the  bridge  la  sol- 
dered to  the  base,  from  the  inside,  and  the 
abutments  and  the  masticating  surfaces  are 
reinforced  with  solder.  The  hoUow  space  is 
packed  with  black  rubber  and  the  teeth  are 
Tuleanized.  This  bridge  offers  the  following 
advantages:  The  teeth  need  not  be  pat  into 
furaao^  and  their  stability  does  not  suf- 
fer; tlie  teetii  cannot  fall  ont;  the  teeth  cannot 
be  Uttan  out,  slnee  the  atreu  of  mastication 
hits  only  the  gold;  the  bridge  is  vny  lig^t 
— U.  GouoF,  AerUiMr  ZahnSratUeke  Hatb- 

*'A  New  Dentiatry:  Prophylaxla.'*— The 

Hew  York  Timea  of  June  22,  1909,  thus  heads 
the  following  communication  from  Dr.  A.  H. 
Brockway  of  New  York  city,  which  was  called 
forth  by  an  editorial  appearing  in  that  jonr- 
Bal,  entitled  "The  Nation's  Teeth": 

"Sir, — A  retired  dentist  of  many  years,  I 
wish  to  cfHnmend  your  editorial  article  The 
Nation's  Teeth.'  Bray  dentist  hat  seen  and 
known  that  self -cleaning  surfaces  of  the  teeth 
are  least  liable  to  deca^,  so  that  it  haa  be- 
eome  almost  an  axiom  that  'A  clean  tooth 
never  dea^'  and  yet  It  has  taken  a  Iimg 
time  to  learn  and  net  upon  such  an  obvious 
teeaott.  Deeay  is  always  external  in  its  in- 
ceptim,  favored  or  retarded  by  the  physical 
condition  at  the  tooth  involved.  On  this  is 
based  the  new  treatment  which  promises  so 
mneh  for  humanity. 

*M  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from  an 
admiimble  paper  lately  read  before  a  dental 
■odefy  and  published,  in  the  DamAZ.  OoBHoa 
for  May.  The  writer.  Dr.  Aliee  G.  H.  Duden 
of  bdianapolis,  an  enfltusiastio  and  sneeesa- 
fal  practitioner,  says: 

"  Tn^hylaxls  is  an  art  or  surgical  treat- 


ment involving  manipulative  effort  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  administration  of  sys- 
temic or  therapeutic  remedies.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  this  treatment  is  engaging  the  at- 
tention of  those  earnest  and  thoughtful  men 
in  the  profession  whom  we  look  upon  as 
leaders  and  teachers,  and  we  all  acknowledge 
that  by  this  process  we  have,  for  the  first 
time,  triumphed  over  caries.  .  .  .  Shortly 
after  my  introduction  to  this  revolutionized 
dentistry  I  had  the  privily,  along  with  Ave 
other  practitioners  of  dentistry,  of  spending 
two  whole  days  in  Dr.  — 's  office  in  Philadel- 
phia. During  that  time  we  saw  upward  of 
forty  of  the  most  beautiful  mouths  we  had 
ever  looked  upon — dreams  of  loveliness  at 
which  we  simply  marveled.  .  .  .  We  had 
looked  in  upon  a  world  of  doitistiy  of  bound- 
less poaaihilities.' 

"I  can  myself  testify  that  this  is  not  an 
overdrawn  picture,  and  what  I  have  seen  gives 
me  confidence  that  the  time  will  come  when 
these  ideas  will  be  put  into  practice  by  den- 
tists of  sufllcient  earnestness  to  secure  the 
necessary  and  willing  co-operation  of  their 
patients,  thereby  staying  the  ravages  which 
threaten  'the  nation's  teeth.' " — Albebx  H. 
Brdokwat,  M.D.8. 

Treatment  of  Pyvrrtiea  by  the  "Younger 
Method.**— Fint,  flood  the  pocket  with  a  i 
per  cent,  eoealn  uiesthetifl^  using  a  blunt- 
pointed  flexible  needle.  After  waiting  two 
or  three  minutes  be^n  to  remove  tbs  de- 
posits, giving  all  your  efforts  to  one  tooth 
as  long  as  any  d^Kialta  remain.  The  fautra- 
ments  used  for  tills  woA  ue  ealled  the 
Yoimger  set  By  putthig  knobs  of  sealing 
wax  on  the  handles  one  can  have  better  con- 
trol of  the  instroment  and  operate  much 
longer  without  tiring  tiia  Angers.  By  leav- 
ing the  instruments  fa  a  large  tumbler  con- 
taining a  SO  per  cent.  solutioB  of  lysol,  they 
can  be  kept  sterilized  while  operating. 

When  all  deposits  are  removed,  force  them 
out  of  the  pocket  with  a  warm  sterilized  wash, 
and  thai  flood  the. pocket  with  warmed  lactic 
add,  using  the  same  kind  of  a  needle  as 
before  on  a  common  hypodermic  syringe. 
Keep  on  hand  a  number  of  these  syringes, 
ao  that  when  the  packing  gives  out  in  one, 
another  is  alvrays  at  hand. 

After  applying  the  lactic  acid  keep  away 
from  those  teeth  and  give  nature  a  chance 
to  do  her  work.  If  any  deposits  have  re- 
mained, they  will  be  manifest  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do — re- 
move the  deposit. 

Loose  teeth  should  be  ligated,  banded,  or 
made  stationary  in  some  muiner.  Observe  all 
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nugieal  precauUoiu.  Anything  that  will  in- 
ez«ue  the  blood  rapi^  to  the  parte  after 
operating  ie  benefloiaL  Ifaaaage  ia  good»  niing 
powdered  sulfur;  initruct  the  patient  to  do 
this  before  retirfatg.  Froidiylaxils  is  very  ex- 
oellent 

If  a  tooth  is  extremely  sensltivei,  remove 
the  pulp.  A  veiy  sensitive  pulp  will  prevent 
the  gum  from  attaehing  to  the  tootii.  If  the 
patirat  baa  hem  in  the  habit  of  swallowing 
quantitiea  of  pus  eaeh  daj,  give  something 
to  eliminate  it.  Aziything  one  oaa  do  to  im- 
prove the  general  health  condition  is  bne- 
ficial. — RoBKBT  OowE,  Dental  Brief. 

Lengthening  Pins. — It  eometimes  happens 
that  the  pin  of  a  Richmond  crown  is  broken 
off  rather  shortly  within  the  coping.  If  an  ex- 
tension of  the  pin  could  be  made,  the  crown 
mi^t  be  used  again.  A  bit  of  thin  platinum 
may  be  rolled  up  to  make  a  tube  that  will 
fit  over  the  broken  stub  of  pin.  Into  this 
fitted  end  push  a  bit  of  moldine,  and  fill 
the  rest  of  the  tube  with  solder.  Then,  with 
the  crown  properly  invested,  slip  the  open 
end  of  the  platinum  over  the  stub  and  grad- 
ually heat  up  until  the  solder  flows  and  fuses 
all  together.  This  new  pin  can  then  be  shaped 
as  desired,  and  readjusted  to  the  hole  in  the 
root. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  pin  has  been 
filed  down  a  little  too  small.  Wrapping  on  a 
little  of  this  same  platinum  and  soldering  as 
above  will  remedy  the  trouble,  or  fine  plati- 
num or  even  gold  wire  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose. — ^R.  B.  TuiXSB,  Amer.  Dental 
Journal. 

Fissure  Cavities. — The  outline  of  fissure 
cavities  must  include  all  the  fissures  and 
angular  grooves  radiating  from  the  carious 
area,  even  though  the  decay  be  but  small. 
Such  a  cavity  usually  begins  because  of  a  de- 
fect in  the  continuity  of  the  enamel  surface, 
and  if  only  the  carious  portion  is  removed  and 
a  filling  inserted,  the  defective  fissures  remain- 
ing are  just  as  likely  to  ij^cay  as  originally. 
It  is  found  that  unless  filling  materials  are 
polished  flush  with  the  enamel  surface,  the 
thin  edge  left  over  the  margins  will  likely  be 
a  point  of  leakage,  and  later  of  caries.  If 
angular  grooves  are  left  radiating  from  a  cav- 
ity, it  is  impossible  to  so  polish  the  filling 
that  none  will  be  left  over  these  margins; 
hence  it  is  better  to  cut  them  out  and  in- 
clude them  in  the  cavity.  Fissure  cavities 
can  be  extended  in  undecayed  enamel  by  cut* 
ting  a  narrow  slot  through  the  groove  with  a 
small  dentate  fissure  bur  ground  at  the  point 
on  two  sides  to  make  it  into  a  drill.  A  worn- 
out  inverted-oone  bur  ground  to  the  same 


form  will  ent  equally  welL  If  th«  hand- 
pieoe  is  givea  a  swaying  motion  and  the 
point  is  kept  sharp,  even  paifert  enamel  esa 
bs  cut  rapidly.  It  it  is  fonnd  that  the  dentin 
is  not  very  sensitive,  the  drill  point  mi^ 
be  directed  rather  under  the  enamel,  whid 
seems  to  undermine  it  and  allow  it  to  ent 
easier.  It  is  important  that  the  driU  be 
small — a  large  drill  imparts  too  mndi  jar  to 
the  tooth.  Even  the  smallest  size  of  in- 
verted-oone bur  so  ground  will  serve  cveiy 
puipoee,  because  once  the  oiunel  is  broken, 
the  edges  may  be  chipped  in  with  a  chisel 
or  a  hatchet  excavator.  In  certain  la^ 
distal  cavities  in  molars  tiie  buccal  and  Im- 
gaal  walls  cannot  be  reaehed  by  a  straight 
chisel,  and  a  curved  ehisd  with  a  narrow 
blade  cannot  be  controlled,  if  force  enou^ 
be  applied  to  fracture  the  enameL  The  blade 
is  almost  certain  to  drop  into  the  cavity  and 
touch  sensitive  dentm,  or  perhaps  wound  a 
living  pulp.  An  instrument  nude  in  the 
form  of  a  broad-ax,  with  the  blade  short  and 
wide  and  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the 
shaft,  will  successfully  break  such  enamel 
walls  without  danger  to  the  pulp  or  the  gum 
tissue.— A.  E.  WmsTKB,  Domtnion  Dental 
Journal. 

Condensation  of  an  Amalgam  Filling.— 

The  making  of  an  amalgam  filling  requires 
great  care  and  thoroughness  in  the  packing  or 
the  condensing  of  the  material  in  the  cavity. 
It  can  only  be  accomplished  with  flat-eod  jdug* 
gers,  either  serrated  or  plain.  It  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  think  it  possible  to  thoronghly 
condense  amalgam  in  a  cavity  with  round  or 
ball  burnishers;  in  condensing  this  material, 
the  plugger  must  be  of  such  form  that  the 
amalgam  will  be  carried  ahead  of  it  and  into 
contact  with  the  wall  of  the  cavity,  and  if 
we  consider  for  a  moment  what  occurs  when 
a  round  or  a  ball-shaped  plugger  is  used,  wf 
will  see  the  folly  of  its  use  for  that  purpose. 
When  a  thrust  or  impact  is  mad^  instead 
of  the  amalgam  being  carried  by  it  against 
the  cavity  wall,  we  see  it  slipping  out  in 
all  directions,  and  unless  the  instrument 
fairly  fills  the  cavity  there  is  no  oondnsa- 
tion  of  the  material,  but  on  the  contruy,  we 
see  the  amalgam  bulging  up  around  the  in- 
strument, leaving  the  cavity  wall  upcni  all 
sides. 

Let  us  take  a  fiat-end  plu^^r  as  large  as 
will  conveniently  enter  the  cavity,  and  is 
order  that  the  tendency  to  slip  may  be  over- 
come, have  it  serrated;  however,  when  using 
a  serrated  plugger  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  serrations  free  from  amalgam,  as 
it  takes  a  spherical  form,  and  inrteed  of 
having  a  flat-end  plugger  It  will  be  of  the 
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onl  form.  Then,  wUh  a  good  strong  thrust 
tarry  tiw  amalgain  to  the  floor  of  the  cavity, 
and  with  a  smaller  plugger  of  the  same  form 
cammenoe  as  vith  gold,  and  eondenM  from 
the  center  toward  ttie  walls  of  the  carity, 
stepping  the  plugger  only  its  widtii,  with  each 
Uirust  directing  the  j^uggn  point  so  that  the 
ftlling  material  will  be  condensed  directly 
against  the  walls  of  the  cavity.— O.  F.  Wal- 
LAXSt,  Dental  Era. 

Repairing  Bridges— The  pins  left  by  the 
broken  tooth  are  cut  off  entirely,  and  for  the 
reception  of  the  newly  selected  tooth  two  ex- 
actly  fitting  holes  are  burred  in  the  backing, 
And  given  a  funnel  shape  lingually.  The  new 
tooth  is  fitted,  and  the  pins  are  shortened 
with  a  small  stone  in  the  engine ;  at  tho 
same  time  their  ends  are  roughened.  Then 
the  tooth  is  pressed  firmly  with  the  finger 
from  the  labial  aide,  and  a  revolving  burnisher 
is  applied  to  the  roughened  ends  of  the  pins 
until  they  are  pressed  into  the  opening  and 
fill  it  entirely.  By  using  additional  bumish- 
era  of  different  sizes  the  rest  of  the  pin  is 
shaped  into  a  small  button.  In  this  way 
the  tooth  is  replaced  almost  as  well  as  if  it 
had  been  soldered  on.  This  method  is  indi- 
cated in  quick  emergency  repairs  within  the 
mouth,  and  has  proved  itself  successful  in  a 
ca»e  of  one  year's  standing. — Max  Obdoteb, 
Patvelz'  Zahntechnitche  Reform. 

Etiology  of  Dental  Periostitis.— Mayr- 
hofer  has  found  that  streptococci  can  develop 
in  the  depths  of  a  tooth  when  a  layer  of  cot- 
ton and  the  filling  above  are  sterile  and  air- 
tight. He  has  traced  the  source  of  reinfec- 
tion in  these  cases  to  streptococci  lurking  in 
the  depths  of  the  tubules  of  the  dentin  of  the 
root.  They  escape  in  these  sheltered  nooks 
the  action  of  even  the  most  vigorous  antiseptic 
cleansing  of  the  cavity.  He  found  them  in 
more  than  200  cases.  Staphylococci  seem  to 
be  unable  to  proliferate  in  these  minute  tu- 
bules, as  they  grow  in  bunches,  hut  the  strep- 
tococci, proliferating  in  lengthwise  chains, 
find  conditions  favorable  for  their  develop- 
ment They  may  lie  latent  for  months  and 
years  untdl  aroused  by  some  lowering  of  the 
general  resistive  vitality  from  chilling  or 
other  cause.  He  suggests  further  the  possi- 
bility that  these  streptococci  lurking  in  the 
depths  of  the  tubules  in  the  dmtin  may  be 
responsible  at  times  for  the  development  of 
puerperal  fever,  erysipelas,  pyemia,  and  sepsis, 
as  well  as  of  alveolar  pyorrhea  and  bone  pro- 
cess. Mayrhofer's  investigation  is  based  on 
reeeareh  in  240  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  pulp. 
— Joum.  Amer.  Med.  A—otMUm. 


Preparation  of  Upper  Indsor  «nd  Ca- 
nine Roota  for  Ciriiariess  Porcdaln 
Crowna.— (1)  Grind  the  labial  half  of  the 
root  to  just  beneath  the  gum  mai^n,  form- 
ing a  flat  surface  at  an  angle  of  46°  or  00° 
with  the  long  axis  of  tiie  root  (2)  Grind 
the  palatal  half  to  a  flat  surface  at  right 
anglM  with  the  long  axis,  leaving  the  palatal 
margin  projecting  sli^tly  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  gum.  (3)  Pass  a  square-end  flssnre 
bur  one  tlUrty-eeoond  of  an  inch  Into  the  root- 
canal,  and  out  a  groove  of  this  diqtth  to  the 
palatal  mar^.  (4)  Using  the  same  bur 
or  a  sharp-edged  ston^  make  a  aeoond  cut 
along  the  pi^tal  margin,  crossing  tiie  flrst  at 
right  angles^  and  foimiBg  with  it  a  T-shaped 
groove.  The  angles  between  the  arms  of  the 
T  and  its  stnn  must  not  be  more  than  a 
ri^t  angle,  but  may,  if  preferred,  be  less. 
(S)  Enlarge  the  root -canal  to  admit  the  post, 
and  still  further  enlarge  the  orifice  of  the 
canal,  leaving  a  slight  space  about  the  post, 
and  also  round  over  the  an^e  at  which  the 
first  groove  meets  the  root-canal.  <6)  Slightly 
bevel  the  sides  of  Uie  grooves  as  you  would 
in  preparing  a  eavitf  for  an  inli^,  so  that 
the  iminesaion  of  the  root  and  the  post  may 
be  irithdrawn  togetJier. — ^H.  THEOocnn  Buvns* 
British  Dental  Journal. 

Making  tbe  Wax  Model  for  «  Cast  Shell 
Crown. — In  making  cast  shell  crowns,  wax 
shells  of  various  sizes  may  he  secured,  or 
may  be  quite  easily  made  by  dipping  an  oiled 
form  (round  polished  wood,  or  a  piece  of 
brass  rod)  into  the  melted  wax  and  chilling 
in  cold  water.  Make  a  second  dip  if  desired. 
To  remove  from  the  form,  prick  a  pinhole 
through  the  end  to  admit  air,  and  twist  off. 
By  warming  slightly,  these  shells  may  be 
modeled  into  the  form  of  the  crowns  desired 
by  using  ball-end  instruments  to  *  bulge" 
out  the  sides  to  get  a  proper  tooth-fomi. 
The  usual  procedure  is  to  take  an  impres- 
sion and  bite  with  the  band  in  place  on  tho 
root.  Kemove  the  band  and  fit  it  accurately 
in  its  place  in  the  impression,  put  a  thin  film 
of  wax  on  the  inside  of  the  hand,  and  proceed 
to  pour  tdie  plaster  to  make  articulating 
models  in  the  usual  way.  When  the  plaster 
is  hanl  warm  the  band,  and  it  may  be  easily 
removed.  Clear  it  of  the  wax  from  the  inside 
and  replace  it  on  the  plaster  model.  This  is 
done  to  insure  its  easy  removal  after  the  wax 
shell  is  fitted  to  it,  so  that  it  will  come  away 
with  the  latter  when  desired.  Then  the  wu 
shell  is  adjusted,  sealed  to  the  band  with  a 
warm  instrument,  and  the  shell  is  modeled  to 
fit  the  spaoe  and  to  afford  proper  contact  with 
the  adjoining  teeth.  In  doing  this,  the  wax 
should  be  warm  enough  to  be  moderately  pU- 
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able.  Then  when  n%dy,  chill  the  wax  model, 
and  warm  the  occlusal  surface  only  suffi- 
ciently to  take  t^e  bite  of  the  occluding  teeth, 
which  is  done,  of  course,  by  closing  the  ar- 
ticulator. With  the  articulator  closed,  trim 
away  any  surplus  wax,  attend  to  any  model- 
ing that  should  be  done  with  the  teeth  closed, 
then  open  and  finish  the  modeling  of  the  cusps 
as  may  be  indicated  by  the  bite.  With  a 
bit  of  cotton  and  vaselin  amooth  and  polish 
all  Burfacea  just  as  the  finished  gold  is  de- 
sired, and  see  that  the  wax  laps  on  and 
adheres  to  the  band;  then  chill  and  remove  it 
from  the  articulator  and  smooth  the  attach- 
ment to  the  band  on  the  inside. — ^R.  B.  Tui>- 
UB,  Amer.  Dental  JournoL 

The  X  lUy  in  Dentistry.— Dr.  O.  J. 

Goldle,  in  oonneeiion  with  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Odonto-Chlnus^  Society  of  Scot- 
land, showed  nearly  100  sldagrams  demon- 
strating the  more  obrious  emditiots  in  trhieh 
the  X  rays  are  of  value  in  dentistry,  as  fol- 
tomi 

(1)  Fracture  of  the  jaw.  In  fracture  of 
the  mandible  he  demonstrated  the  importanoe 
of  (a)  diagnosing  the  c<mdition  of  we  teeth 
as  such  after  the  btmy  ba«ture;  (b)  their 
relation  to  the  seat  of  lesion  as  bearing  on 
treatment  of  retentim  if  undamaged,  or  (o) 
extraction  if  splintwed;  (d)  the  pMsibiUty 
of  their  being  can^t  between  the  fraotored 
portions  and  so  preventing  reduction  of  the 
fraetur^  etc. 

{2)  Fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  tWUi 
in  the  jaw.  These  slides  demonstrated  (a) 
fractures  of  the  root  caused  by  violenoB,  and 
(b)  dislocation  of  teeth  from  Uieir  sockets 
without  being  actually  dislodged. 

{3)  The  diagnosis  of  inflammation  round 
the  Toots  of  teeth-^veolar  abscess.  Ahsoess 
in  its  varying  forms  was  here  shown — (a) 
eireumseribed  abscess;  (b)  difflise  abscess; 
<c)  abscess  inToIving  more  roots  than  one; 
<d)  abacees  in  relation  to  tbe  nose;  (e)  ab- 
scess in  relation  to  the  aatnun  of  Highiaore. 

(4)  The  diagnosis  of  inflammation  giving 
rise  to  eymptoms  remote  from  the  seat  of 
lesion,  as  neuralgia,  trismus,  etc  These  were 
mainly  olMcnre  Inflammations  of  long  stand- 
ing and  were  interesting  as  being  impossible 
to  demonstrate  except      X  rays. 

{S)  The  treatment  of  impacted  and  Inoom- 
ing  ttiird  molars  (a)  as  the  cause  of  neu- 
ralgic conditions,  and  (b)  in  point  of  treat- 
ment—extraction, etc. 

(6)  The  normal  eruption  of  the  permanent 
teeth  following  their  deciduous  predecessors. 

(7)  Abnormal  eruption  of  the  same. 

(8)  Tta  absence  or  presence  of  any  given 
tooth  in  the  body  of  the  jaw  when  ite  erup- 


tion baa  been  abnormally  delayed.  The  tuHk 
here  demonstrated  as  being  often  incarcerated 
—the  third  molar  exeqrt^-^mve  the  eaniw 
and  second  biciupidi.  One  of  tbe  ptriata 
brought  out  was  tiie  retentkm  of  the  eeeoad 
deciduous  molar  well  into  adult  lif^  and  es«^ 
eral  interesting  skiagrams  were  shown  in 
which  this  tooth  had  no  permanent  snooeasor. 
In  some  oases  the  roots  <tf  these  deei^Hms 
teeth  were  seen  to  be  nndergoing  absorption, 
and  in  others  not. 

(9)  Orthodontia. 

(10)  Many  purely  clinical  dental  eondi- 
tions  and  appUcaUms. 

(11)  Foreign  bodies  in  tbe  antrum  of  High- 
more.  Incarcerated  teeth.  Dr.  Goldia  drew 
attentim  to  the  fact  that  white  the  bony 
antrum  of  Highmore  eonld  be  demonstrated 
by  X  rays,  its  membranous  lining  eonld  not, 
and  that  this  formed  a  serious  obstacle  in  tho 
diagnosis  of  empyema  by  skiagraphy. 

(12)  Pulp-stones  and  calcification  of  tiw 
pulp. 

(13)  Pyorrhea  alveolaris — (a)  sim^e  and 
(b)  complex.  These  slides  illustrated— (a) 
Simple — progresa  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris  from 
its  beginning  as  an  absorption  of  interdental 
bone  on  the  gingival  margin  until  the  entire 
socket  had  been  destroyed;  (b)  Ocm^lex— 
with  ordinary  dento-alveolar  abacees. 

<14)  Tic  dolouraux— condensing  oeteiilB, 
<a)  due  to  impacted  and  aupeinumerary  teeth; 
(b)  due  to  condensing  osteitis,  simulatieg 
painful  cicatrix  in  arit  tissues,  strangulatiBg 
the  sensory  nerve  fiber. 

(15)  Malignant  tumor. 

(16)  Exostosis.— Dentet  jeeoord. 

A  Simple  Method  of  Replacing  a  Pie 
Croira  When  the  Root  has  Declared.— It 
sometimes  happens  that  a  patient  oomea  to 
consult  ns  about  a  crown  whtdi  has  bsoonu 
loose,  and  on  examination  we  find  to  our  dis- 
comfort that  not  only  has  the  crown  be- 
come loose,  but  also  that  a  oonsiderable  por 
tion  of  the  root  has  decided  underneath  the 
base-plate.  I  have  thought  of  a  very  simple 
method  of  restoring  the  decayed  portion,  still 
utilising  the  origiuKl  crown. 

In  the  first  plae^  it  is  necessary  to  drM 
away  the  gum  vhieh  has  grown  into  Om 
space  caused  by  the  decaying  irf  the  root  lUi 
can  be  most  sucoessfully  d<nie  with  eotton  sad 
sandarae  varnish.  Then  a  piece  of  gutta-pe^ 
eha  is  heated  and  pressed  round  the  pin  of 
the  crown.  After  further  heating  the  gotts- 
pereha,  the  crown  is  pressed  into  its  original 
position,  and  left  till  the  gntta-pneha  i> 
hard.  After  removal,  tbe  gutta-percha  is 
trimmed  up  with  a  hot  knife.  This  is  a 
simple  matter,  as  tho  gutta-percha  takes  s 
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very  sharp  impression  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  root.  Simple  as  it  is,  it  must  be  most 
carefully  done,  for  the  after-fit  depends  in  a 
Urge  measure  on  this  part  of  the  process. 

A  plaster  cast  is  now  taken  of  this  impres- 
sion, carefully  trimming  it  down  to  the  base- 
pUte.  When  the  plaster  has  thoroughly  set, 
the  cast  is  heated  sufficiently  to  permit  of 
the  removal  of  the  crown  and  gutta-percha 
ti^ther.  After  their  removal,  further  heat 
ia  necessary  to  drive  out  all  moisture  from 
the  cast.  In  the  mtantime,  the  pin  of  the 
crown  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  rough- 
ened, and  heated,  along  with  the  plaster  cast. 
Fusible  metal  is  then  poured  into  the  space 
left  by  the  removal  of  the  crown  and  gutta- 
percha. The  heated  crown  is  then  replaced 
with  considerable  force  to  insure  that  it  has 
been  sent  home  perfectly.  On  removal,  after 
eooting,  the  fusible  metal  will  be  found  adher- 
ing to  the  pin  of  the  crown,  giving  a  sharp 
replica  of  the  gutta-percha.  On  replacing 
the  crown  it  will  be  found  to  fit  perfectly  into 
ail  the  irregularities  of  the  root.  In  this  way 
K  stronger  and  more  efficient  piece  of  work  is 
obtained  than  can  be  acquired  by  means  of 
building  on  to  the  root  itself.  Another  condi- 
tion in  wbidi  this  method  may  be  employed 
ii  when  a  root  has  decayed  very  much  under 
the  surface  of  the  gum.  The  gum  is  dressed 
away  in  the  usual  manner,  and  a  rough  im- 
presaion  taken.  The  crown  is  fitted  so  that 
the  labial  portion  is  in  proper  position,  and 
finished.  No  great  care  need  be  taken  of  the 
distal  or  lingual  aspect  of  the  base,  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  at  least  touches  ^e  gum  In 
that  position.  Prom  this  point  on  the  proced- 
ure is  the  same  as  in  the  former  case. — J.  0. 
S.  AirauB,  Dental  Record. 


Dapllcatlng  Plaster  Models— X^zact  du- 
plicates of  original  models  are  often  desirable 
as  die  models,  for  fitting  clasps,  or  in  ortho- 
dontia work.  In  pouring  a  model  from  the 
impression  no  salt  should  be  added  to  the 
plaster  or  impression  compound.  Marble  ce- 
ment is  preferable  at  all  events.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  fix  pins  in  the  grooves  made 
by  the  individual  teeth  left  standing,  in  order 
to  avoid  breaking  of  the  teeth  on  the  model 
or  to  have  a  guide  for  cementing  them,  on, 
if  they  happen  to  be  broken.  For  duplicating 
a  model  the  same  amount  of  black  rubber 
as  used  in  taking  an  impression  is  softened 
in  water  just  below  boiling-point,  and  the 
model  to  be  duplicated  is  laid  in  cold  water. 
Then  the  tray  fitting  upon  the  model  is  filled 
with  the  rubber,  and  after  having  been  left 
in  the  water  for  about  five  minutes  the  model 
is  pressed  into  the  rubber,  reversed,  and  bal- 
lasted with  a  heavy  object,  hammer,  big  tonga, 
or  the  like,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rubber 
from  separating  from  the  model.  After  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  the  model  is  separated 
from  the  rubber,  and  if  it  has  not  been  dis- 
torted, the  second  model  is  poured.  In  order 
to  separate  this  model  from  the  rubber,  it  is 
laid  in  water  slightly  below  boiling-point  for 
a  few  minutes.  The  second  model  may  be 
tested  as  to  its  exactness  by  making  a  com- 
pound impression  of  the  first  model  and  ex- 
amining its  fit  on  the  duplicate  model.  It 
is  essential  that  the  rubber  be  handled  with 
wet  hands,  since  it  sticks  otherwise,  and  that 
the  first  model  be  immersed  in  cold  water 
for  some  time.  After  having  been  cleaned  of 
any  adhering  plaster,  the  rubber  can  be  used 
again;  no  boiling  water  must  be  used. — Ono 
Cabbveo,  PaweW  Zahnteohniache  fyform. 


HmiS,  QUERIES,  AND  COMMENTS. 


HOKB  TOUB  HTPODIBBMIC 

Do  so  before  using  it,  at  every  operation. 
WhyT  The  needle  can  be  inserted  with  much 
less  pain.  The  needle  corrodes  more  at  the 
point  ;  turning  will  remove  any  oomMicm  pres- 
ent, and  minimise  th«  liability  to  infection. 
The  gum  will  heal  better  after  the  operation, 
and  the  little  red  spot  which  often  shows,  long 
alter  the  tooth  has  been  extracted,  at  the  point 

[TOL.  It— 77] 


where  the  needle  has  been  inserted,  will  not 
appear.  Use  a  small  Arkansas  stone  and  draw 
it  several  times  toward  the  point  in  the  line 
of  the  bereL 

The  chief  advantage  of  honing  is  that  there 
is  much  less  pain  on  inserting  the  needle,  and 
you  will  not  hear  the  remark  which  is  so  often 
made :  "Putting  in  the  needle  was  worse  than 
the  pulling." 

R.  M.  BSIQHT. 

Paducah,  Ky. 
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A  HOIiliOW  RUBBER  PI.ATE. 

Setebai.  years  ago  I  was  asked  if  I  could 
make  a  set  of  teeth  that  would  ehov  (!)  for 
an  old  iadj  who,  much  to  my  surprise,  fished 
out  of  the  upper  region  of  her  oral  cavity 
a  plate  which  only  the  X  rays  could  have 
disclosed.  I  made  a  thick  plate  in  the  usual 
way;  the  teeth  showed,  hut  her  tongue  was 
lost  in  space  (a  serious  handicap  even  for  a 
woman  of  eighty  summers).  The  case  was 
one  of  extreme  absorption,  eBpecially  at  the 
anterior  ridge,  with  a  very  long  Up. 


I  then  constructed  the  hollow  plate  illus- 
trated, which  was  a  success,  the  patient  learn- 
ing to  enunciate  after  a  week  or  two.  Her 
features  were  much  improved.  There  was  no 
porosity  as  frequently  found  in  thick  plates, 
and  the  construction  of  the  secondary  lingual 
arch  required  no  more  work  than  the  patch- 
ing of  a  broken  plate. 

Procedure.  Make  a  plate  without  any  re- 
gard to  smoothness  of  the  lingual  surface,  vul- 
canize it  hard,  then  scrape  or  bur  the  surface 
over  the  pins  and  closely  up  to  the  teeth,  also 
across  the  heel.  Warm  a  piece  of  wax,  press  it 
into  the  palatal  surface,  carve  it  to  suit,  and 
flask  the  plate  as  for  patching.  After  removinn; 
the  wax,  clean  the  burred  surface  with  chloro- 
form; then  cut  a  piece  of  rubber  of  sufficient 
size  to  bridge  over  the  arch.  Place  three  or 
four  drops  of  water  in  the  plate;  warm  the 
rubber,  and  seal  it  carefully  all  around  the 
edge.  Place  the  plate  in  the  vulcanizer  with 
the  arch  down,  in  order  that  gravitation  may 
assist  in  assuring  conformity  to  the  lingual 


surface.  The  drops  of  water  sealed  in  will 
generate  steam,  producing  a  hollow  plate. 
The  plate  illustrated  was  immersed  in  water 
for  three  days  before  it  was  sawed  open,  and 
was  found  to  be  perfectly  dry  inside. 

Fbedeuc  H.  Bbowb. 

Lebanon,  N.  S. 


tooth  contoured  with  a 
goIjD  casting  upon  a 
forcei^ain  facing  cut  out 
op  a  porcei^in  tooth. 

Afteb  removing  all  caries  from  the  tooth 
to  be  contoured,  take  a  carborundum  disk 
and  cut  down  and  away  all  broken-down 
enamel,  until  a  perfectly  shaped  edge  without 
flaws  or  pits  is  secured,  which  is  done  by 
running  the  edge  of  the  disk  against  the  tooth 
diagonally.  After  the  tooth  is  prepared,  cut 
a  porcelain  facing  out  of  a  pinless  tooth, 
which  is  done  in  a  few  minutn,  and  shape  it 
so  as  to  fit  the  tooth  to  be  ctmtouredj  which 


is  readily  done  by  running  tiie  side  of  the 
disk  against  the  edge  which  is  to  fit  the  tooth; 
also  cut  with  the  disk  dovetail  grooves  on 
the  back  of  the  facing,  so  as  to  give  it  a  firm 
hold  in  the  casting.  Then  mount  the  facing 
on  the  tooth  with  inlay  wax,  remove  and  in- 
vest it  in  the  usual  maimer,  and  cast  with 
gold  or  any  other  suitable  metal,  l^is  makes 
a  very  artistic  and  substantial  inlay. 

T.  W.  Cbozdce. 

Christianshurg,  Va. 
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DlL  WIUHAM  S.  HUBEB. 

Drd,  from  amyfiKaj,  at  hia  home,  828  Com- 
berlmnd  ftt.,  Lebuiai,  Pa.,  Sfoy  £6,  1909,  Dr. 
WnuAV  S.  HuBEB,  M.D.,  D.D.S. 

His  prominence  in  hU  profession,  his  wide 
interest  in  buriness  affairs,  and  the  high  e» 
teem  in  which  he  was  held  by  people  in  all 
walks  of  life,  malce  the  demise  of  I>r.  W.  8. 
Huber  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  his  commu- 
nity and  to  the  dental  profession  alike. 

William  S.  Huber  was  the  son  and  only 
child  of  Dr.  William  A.  Huber,  who  was  a 
leading  dentist  in  Lebanon  for  many  years. 
His  early  education  was  seenred  at  the  pub- 
lie  schools  of  Lebanon,  Dr.  Huber  being  grad- 
uated from  the  Lebanon  high  school.  Hav- 
ing decided  to  become  a  physician,  he  attended 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  completing 
the  course  in  medicine,  which  he  followed 
by  taking  a  full  course  in  dentistry,  subse- 
quently succeeding  bis  father  in  his  practice. 
He  built  up  a  large  and  lucrative  practice, 
and  proved  an  indefatigable  worker,  showing 
his  love  for  his  professicm  at  all  times.  It 
was  his  close  attention  and  application  to  his 
professional  duties  which  in  a  measure  under- 
mined his  health.  Possessed  of  rare  judg- 
ment, and  conservative  in  bis  large  business 
affairs.  Dr.  Huber  took  a  great  interest  in 
political  life,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  board  of  public  schools,  also  of  the  city 
councils  and  of  select  council,  over  which 
body  be  was  presiding  officer  for  two  years. 
In  all  municipal  matters  he  exercised  the 
same  careful,  conservative  judgment  which 
marked  his  conduct  in  his  own  private  and 
professional  affairs. 

From  hia  boyhood  Dr.  Huber  was  identified 
with  Salem  Evangelical  Lutheran  church,  and 
TCs  elected  to  the  board  of  elders,  which  po- 
sition he  held  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
was  connected  with  all  the  local  Masonic 
bodies  of  Lebanon,  including  Mt.  Lebanon 


Lodge,  Weidle  Chapter,  and  Hermit  Comman- 
dery.  He  was  also  a  member  of  Lu  Lu  Tem- 
ple, Beading,  and  of  the  Harriaburg  Ckmsis- 
tory. 

On  April  29,  1896,  "Dr.  Huber  was  married 
to  Miss  A.  May  Kaler.  Three  children  were 
bom  to  them,  two  of  whom,  William  Q,  and 
Charles  G.,  survive  him.  The  death  of  his 
wife,  April  19,  1901,  was  a  severe  blow  to 
Dr.  Huber,  which  be  never  fully  overcame. 

Interment  was  made  at  Mt.  Lebanon  ceme- 
tery. 


DR,  WIIilJAM  HENRT  CHIIiSON. 

Died,  in  his  sixfy-sixth  year,  at  his  home 
in  Appleton,  Wis.,  from  Keart  trouble,  on 
April  28,  1909,  Dr.  WxuUAX  Hbhbt  Ohxuok. 

In  the  passing  away  of  Dr.  Ohilson,  the 
most  interesting  career  of  a  well-known  den- 
tist and  most  highly  esteemed  citizen  has 
come  to  its  termination. 

William  Henry  Ohilson  was  bom  at  Esper- 
ance,  Schoharie  county,  N.  Y.,  on  April  1, 
1844.  When  he  was  only  six  years  of  age, 
his  parents,  William  and  Rachel  Weatphal 
Ohilson,  moved  to  the  West,  settling  on  a 
prairie  farm  in  the  town  of  Lawrence,  Mc- 
Henry  county,  Illinois,  in  which  vicinity  hia 
father,  now  nine^-three  years  of  age,  still 
resides.  His  early  education,  which  he  re- 
ceived in  the  county  schools  of  McHenry 
county,  was  just  completed  when  the  civil  war 
called  the  young  man  to  the  ranks,  Dr.  Ohil- 
son enlisting  at  Woodstock,  III.,  in  Company 
0  of  the  95tb  Illinois  regiment  of  volunteers. 
He  participated  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  the 
Red  River  campaign,  and  the  battle  of  Holly 
Springs,  Miss.,  and  after  having  been  taken 
prisoner  was  held  in  the  Anderaonville  prison, 
whence  he  was  discharged  on  his  twenty-first 
birthday,  April  1,  1866. 

Before  enlisting,  Dr.  Chilaon  had  done  a 
little  work  in  a  dental  office,  and  upon  bis 
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return  he  resTuned  his  Btudieg  in  the  office  of 
Dr.  F.  S.  Brainard  of  Harrard,  111.  After 
having  attaittad  Buffieient  proAdeiu^  in  hie 
chosen  profesiion,  h»  in  the  spring  oi  1S67 
established  himself  as  dental  practitimMr  in 
Jefferson.  Wis.,  whence  in  1876  he  moved  to 
Appleton,  Wis.,  where  be  practiced  until  his 
death. 

Dr.  Chilaon  was  ranked  very  highly  as  a 
dentist  not  only  by  his  fellow  citisens  but 
throughout  the  state.  In  1875  ha  became  a 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Dental  So- 
ciety, of  which  in  1900  he  was  elected  a  life 
member.  From  1876  to  187B  he  was  acting 
president  of  that  society,  and  in  1888  was 
re-elected  to  the  same  office.  In  1894  he  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  committee  to  amend 
its  constitution  and  by-laws.  It  was  through 
his  efforts  that  the  Fox  Biver  Valley  Dental 
Socie^  was  organised,  in  1904,  oi  which  he 
was  elected  first  president  and  with  whoee 
snoeeu  he  has  since  been  most  eminently  iden- 
tified. 

Not  only  was  Dr.  Chilson  prominent  in  his 
profeseion,  but,  broad-minded  and  possessing 
splendid  judgment,  bis  counsel  was  frequently 
solicited  and  his  infiuence  was  felt  in  many 
of  the  public  affairs  of  his  city.  For  a  num- 
ber of  yeare  be  me  a  member  of  tbe  first 
ward  school  board,  also  of  the  board  of  tms* 
tees  of  the  Congr^tional  chunA. 

Dr.  Chilson  poBaessed  a  large  dental  library 
and  a  uniquely  rare  and  complete  collection 
of  books  on  the  war,  histories  of  the  battles, 
and  anecdotes  of  interest  to  veterans  and  their 
families.  Together  with  these  he  had  a  rich 
collection  of  war  relics,  and  several  interest* 
ing  and  Important  original  documents,  papers, 
and  manuscripts. 

He  was  married  November  7,  1868,  at  lAke 
Mills,  Wis.,  to  Grace  Edith  Winans,  who  sur- 
vives him,  together  with  one  daughter  and 
two  aona — Mrs.  E.  L.  Ohrman,  Thad  ChiUon 
of  La  Crosse,  manager  of  a  branch  dental 
depot,  and  Lee  Chilaon,  D.D.S.,  formerly  of 
Winslow,  Ariz.,  who  has  now  taken  up  bis 
father's  praetice. 

Interment  was  made  from  the  Ccmgr^a- 
tional  church  at  Riverside  Cemetery,  the  pall- 
bearers being  selected  from  the  several  fra- 
ternal organizations  to  which  the  deceased  had 
for  years  belonged,  from  the  ranks  of  the  vet- 
erans, from  the  dental  profession,  and  from 
his  many  friends. 


DR.  MYRON  B.  8HTJMAN.  I 

Dan,  in  bis  twenty-seventh  year,  at  bk ' 
hone  in  Beading,  Pa.,  of  diphthwia,  on  Tdm- 
day.  May  25,  MinKur  B.  Smncan,  IXD.8. 

Death  has  claimed  one  of  the  most  popular 
dentists  in  Beading,  Fa.,  Dr.  M  B.  Shuntu, 
prematurely  terminating  a  young  life  giving 
fair  promise  of  an  excellent  future. 

Dr.  Shuman  received  his  early  education 
in  the  Mainville  and  Bloomsburg  public 
spools.  lAter  he  attended  the  Bloomsburg 
normal  eebool,  and  in  1000  nabienlated  as  i 
atvdent  in  the  dntal  department  of  the  Uu> 
vertity  of  Pennsylvania,  from  wbidi  be  wu 
graduated  witb  tbe  class  of  1903. 

The  deceased  was  a  member  of  the  Penn^l- 
vania  State  Dental  Society,  the  Keadiag 
Dental  Society,  the  Lebanon  Valley  DenUl 
Association,  tbe  Berks  County  Alumni  <4  the 
Univenity  of  Poinsylvmnia,  also  of  the  Mea- 
dowbrook  Country  Clnb^  the  Meemis,  and  ot 
Bajab  Temple,  Nobles  of  tbe  l^tio  Shrine. 

Intermit  was  made  at  tbe  deceased's  for- 
mer  homa  in  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


At  a  meeting  of  tbe  Lebanon  Valley  Den- 
tal Association  the  following  resolutions  of 
regret  were  passed  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
gbumen: 

Wkerea*,  An  all-wise  Providence  has  sem 
fit  to  remove  from  our  midst,  in  tbe  morning 
of  life  and  in  the  promising  period  of  bis 
professional  career,  our  esteemed  fellow  mem- 
ber Dr.  M.  B.  Shuman;  and 

Whereas,  His  professional  zeal  and  devo- 
tion to  our  organization  was  shown  by  his 
presence  at  the  opening  hour  of  our  late 
meeting,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  already 
ill  with  tbe  fatal  disease,  necessitating  hb 
withdrawal  before  adjoununoiti  tberrioie  be 
it 

Rebolveo,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  M.  B. 
Shuman  the  Lebanon  Valley  Dental  Assoeis- 
tion  loses  a  beloved  member,  whose  brightness 
and  geniality  commended  him  to  all,  and 
whose  absence  will  cast  a  shadow  upon  our 
future  gatherings;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  tbe  minutes  of  our  society,  and  that  a 
copy  be  sent  to  tbe  bereaved  parents  and 
family  of  our  d^Mirted  brother,  also  to  tiie 
dental  journals  for  publication. 

C.  K.  SOHOLL, 

C.  V.  Kb&tzek, 
On.  S.  ScBUnu 

Oommitte«. 
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Dr.  A.  W.  Harlaii. 

r  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Odontographic 
>ty  the  foUofdng  preamble  and  resolu- 
»  'vera  adopted  in  teatimo&T'  of  its  ap- 
[ft-tioD  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  W.  Harlan  aa 
ux,  mud  of  the  gnat  ralne  of  his  life- 
c  toward  the  uplifting  of  the  dental  pro- 
on: 

'hereas.  Dr.  Alison  Wright  Harlan  de- 
ed this  life  on  Saturday,  March  6,  1909, 
be  city  of  Kew  York: 
r.  Harlan  became  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
fcal  Society  in  1869,  when  be  entered  upon 
practice  of  dentistry  in  Chicago.  He  at- 
led  ihe  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 

was  graduated  from  that  institution  in 
D.  Subsequently  he  was  graduated  from  the 
l^e  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Chicago. 

received  the  degree  of  IMaster  of  Arts 
n  Dartmouth  College.  He  was  deeply  in- 
:»ted  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  advance- 
it  of  his  profession.  He  was  vrell  known 
iental  literature  as  the  founder  and  editor 
the  Dental  Review,  and  was  always  in- 
sated  in  dental  educational  work.  He 
fflted  in  founding  the  Chicago  CoII^  of 
■tal  Surgery  and  was  its  professor  of 
teria  medica  and  therapeutics  from  1883  to 
M.  He  held  a  profeBsorship  in  the  College 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Chicago.  Ho 
I  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  workers  in 
!  l^iislature  in  the  passing  of  the  bill  which 
■me  a  law  in  1881,  and  was  on  the  floor 
the  house  at  the  time  it  was  passed.  He 
s  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  dental 
uniners. 

[t  was  Dr.  Harlan  who  first  proposed  the 
[ding  of  the  International  Columbian  Ex- 
dtion,  in  an  article  which  he  wrote  twelve 


years  prior  to  its  realization,  in  which  article 
he  also  proposed  the  holding  of  the  Second 
International  Dental  Congress,  of  which  con- 
gress he  was  the  secretaiy-general.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  and  an  original  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Dental  Federation, 
and  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Medical  Con- 
gress held  in  Madrid  in  1903. 

Dr.  Harlan  was  a  prolific  writer,  a  careful 
and  conscientious  teacher,  and  his  interest 
in  the  society  work  of  the  dental  profession 
was  perennially  active.  His  writings  related 
to  questious  of  pathology,  materia  medica, 
and  therapeutics.  Dr.  Harlan's  papers  were 
characterized  by  careful  investigation  and  a 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  literature  of 
the  subjects  upon  which  he  wrote.  He  was 
always  willing  to  contribute  to  the  work  of 
any  society  the  best  of  his  knowledge.  He 
attended  every  meeting  of  the  International 
Dental  Federation  from  the  time  it  was 
founded  in  1900  until  last  year.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Dental  Society  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  city  and  state  societies  of 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union.  B«  it 
therefore 

RE80I.VED,  Tbmt  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Alison 
Wright  Harlan  the  dental  profession  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  able  members. 

Bksolved,  That  the  Chicago  Odontographic 
Socie^  will  ever  remember  with  gratitude 
his  devoticm  to  its  advancement  to  a  high 
plaoe  among  the  professituial  otganizati<ms 
of  our  country. 

Resolved,  That  these  resoluticms  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  this  so- 
ciety, and  that  a  copy  he  sent  to  the  dental 
journals  for  publication. 

TBT71U.N  W.  BBOPHT, 

C.  N.  Johhson, 
G.  Xoras, 

(hmmittee. 


DEHTAL  COLLEGE  COMMENCEMENTS. 


tnaVEKSlTT  COI^I^EGE  OF  UBDICIXB,  DENTAL  DBPARTMBNT. 

Thk  commencement  exercises  of  the  University  College  of  Medicine,  Dental  De- 
Brtment,  were  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Richmond,  Va.,  May  18,  1909. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  president,  Dr.  Stnart  McGuire,  and  Hon.  J.  D. 
Iggleston,  Jr. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  gradoates : 

<•     Dellinger  R.  H.  Jeffries  F.  F.  Bangel^  T.  H.  Scales 

.M.  Qardner  Will  Parker  W.  £.  Robertson  I.  H.  Wills 
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TU£  DENTAL  COSMOS. 


The  azmnal  conuaencemmt  exerciaea  of  the  Ifehany  Dental  CoU^e,  KashviU^ 

were  held  April  8, 1909. 
An  address  to  the  graduates  waa  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  W.  E.  Bowen,  D.D. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  graduates: 

J,  S.  Johnaon   Georgia 

J.  A.  Napier   Tennessee 

J.  C.  Orerton   .'  Tfennesaee 

Z.  O.  Pusej   ColombiA,  S.  A. 

T.  J.  Randolph   Oklahoma 

J.  C.  Shoffner   Touwssee 

A.  S.  Staley   Georgia 

U.  S.  Walton   Tamienee 

W.  S.  YaibrOD^   Tennenee 


J.  J.  Bell  Georgia 

H.  L.  Boston   South  Carolina 

D.  H.  Brown   Georgia 

C.  S.  Carr   Georgia 

C.  A.  Dunstoii   Nort£  Carolina 

C.  F.  Hoakini  Georgia 

William  Howard   LouiBiana 

Andrew  Hudson   OkliJioma 

A.  S.  Hunter   North  Carolina 

C.  B.  Johnson   Texas 


COIiliEGE  OF  DX;>"TAI<  ANH  OBAI<  SUBOBBT  OF  KEW  YOBK. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 
of  New  York  were  held  in  Mendelssohn  Hall,  New  York  city,  on  Monday,  May 
31,  1909. 

An  address  was  delivered  to  the  graduates  by  Bev.  Howard  Doffield,  D.D. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Mr.  Clarkstm  Cowl  on 

the  following  graduates: 

Rudolph  William  Auapitz  Austria 

Walter  Everett  Bums  K«w  York 

Lewis  Henry  Carr   New  York 

Frank  Leslie  Chambers   New  York 

I^eisor  Cigal   Russia 

Gertrude  JUlizabeth  Curtis  Pennsylvania 

Charles  Alexander  DeCamp  . . .  Connecticut 

Gilel  Eliowicz   Russia 

David  Goldman   New  York 

Abraham  Isaac  Gordon   Russia 

Max  Waldo  Grosberg  Connecticat 

Rose  Hall   Russia 

Ida  Klupt  Hermann   Russia 

Rebecca  Horwitt   New  Jersey 

Julia  Anna  Klein   Russia 

Joseph  John  Koob   Germany 

Benjamin  Kreisberg  New  York 

Isidore  Kunstler   New  York 


Louis  Lemer   New  York 

Arthur  William  Lewis  hew  Yo^ 

Bernard  Lunenfeld    New  York 

Eleanor  Martineau  HeKeeror   New  Jeney 
Mathew  Francis  MePhilUps  .  New  York 
Alfred  Hammond  Pierson  ....  New  Jersey 

Joseph  Rosenblume    New  York 

Alaurice  Frederick Rothenberg.  .New  York 

Esther  Schneider  New  York 

David  Schoen  New  Yoric 

Herman  Nathaniel  Sehektman.  .New  YaA 

Alexander  Leslie  Singer  New  York 

George  Conner  Starke   New  York 

Ferdinand  Alfonso  Sterling  . . .  New  York 

Floyd  Edward  Williams  Massachusetts 

George  Henry  Wright   New  York 

Ralph  Ernest  Yoder   New  York 


WB8TERX  BESBBVS  UNIVBRSITT,  DENTAI.  SCHOOIi. 

The  sixteenth  annual  commencement  exercises  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
Dental  School,  were  held  on  Thursday,  June  17,  1909,  in  the  Beckwith  Memorial 

Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  president  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  graduates: 

Lloyd  Wilbur  Bentley  Louis  James  Jackman  William  B.  Nightingale 

Charles  Stephen  Blough  Charles  John  Kampfe  Ward  Ansel  Ridiardsmi 

Frank  Cornelius  Campbell  Julius  Gerhardt  Lindhorst  Israel  S.  Rubin 

Glenn  DeWitt  Fletcher  James  Blaine  Mohler  Earl  Fall  Snodgiaas 

William  Henry  Harrison  Carl  Theodore  Nidc  Daniel  Stougfa  Teters 
Charles  Henry  Hasse 
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ITEW  YORK  COIiXiEGS  OP  DBNTISTBY. 

Ths  forty-third  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  New  York  College  of 
Dentistry  were  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  1,  1909,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York  ci^. 

The  address  to  the  graduates  was  delivered  by  Bev.  S.  Farkes  Cadman,  B,D. 
The  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Bev.  George  Alex- 
ander,  D.D.,  on  the  following  graduates: 

David  Maurice  Arkin  NTew  York 

Jacob  Aseh   New  York 

Adolph  Berger   New  York 

Heniy  Blum   Xew  York 

Hans  Both   Vew  York 

Arthur  Herriot  Boughton  New  Jersey 

David  Konstant  Browd   New  York 

Milton  Phoebua  Bruckheimer  New  York 

Roger  Ghauncey  Bnuh  New  York 

Frank  Edward  Buffdan   New  York 

JosefA  Maxwell  Oonen  New  York 

John  Arthur  Corcoran   New  York 

Max  Hillel  Feldman   New  York 

Morris  HeniT  Feldman   New  York 

Frank  Finkelstein   New  Jersey 

Sigmund  Walter  A.  Franken  New  York 

Jacque  Fraunhar  New  York 

Jacob  Edward  Goldin  New  Jersey 

Aaron  Goldmui   New  York 

Jacob  Williun  Ooldstein  New  York 

Uyron  Oreenberg  New  York 

Jacob  Greoistein   New  York 

Jacob  Grossman   New  York 

David  Germain  Hai^t   New  York 

Sigmund  Sidney  Haimowitz   New  York 

Jacob  Hermann   New  York 

William  Lambert  Hildebrant  . . .  .New  Jersey 

Paul  Sfodiberg  New  York 

Solomon  HorwitE   New  York 

Harry  Mortimer  Kaufman   New  Jeney 

William  Henry  Kerr   New  Jers^ 


Leon  Labin   New  York 

Robert  George  Lerine  New  York 

Samuel  licvitch   New  York 

Jacob  Oscar  Lifshitz  New  York 

Elmer  Alvin  Lindsay   New  York 

Emanuel  London   New  York 

Benjamin  Jacob  Lustgarten  New  York 

Fred  Miller    New  York 

Morris  Louis  Osofs  New  York 

Ray  Sutherland  Palmer   New  York 

James  Bolton  Fents  New  York 

John  Louis  Peters   New  York 

John  Rachlin   New  York 

Max  Ritter   New  York 

Morris  Rosenblatt   New  York 

Jacob  Bernard  Schneer  New  York 

Jacob  Schwarz   New  York 

Heinrich  Schweitzer   New  York 

Harrison  Vance  Scudder   New  York 

Benjamin  David  Shapiro  New  York 

Samuel  Sheflf   New  York 

Alexandre  Singher   New  York 

Samuel  George  Smorack   New  York 

Nathan  Sobelman   New  York 

Nathan  Meyer  Staviaky  New  York 

Martin  Steinberg   New  York 

Arthur  Clifford  Walker  New  JerMy 

Engene  Weleamann   New  York 

William  Henry  Wolff  New  York 

Joel  Ifiehael  Zametkln   New  York 


FITTBBUBG  DKN'TAI*  COI/LEGli:. 

Thb  commencement  exercises  of  the  Pittsburg  Dental  College  were  held  Wed- 
nesday, June  9,  1909,  in  the  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Fittsburp;,  Fa. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  tiie  following  graduates : 


Kaymond  Vincent  Acken 
William  John  Barto 
Joseph  Fraflcis  Campbell 
Edgar  Martin  Craig 
Charles  Sol  Cuden 
Harry  Allen  Curtis 
Elwood  Joseph  Delozier 
Earl  McBride  Donaldson 
Samuel  Judson  Ervin 
Omer  Stewart  Ferren 
Bamuel  Fierstone 
Frank  Todd  Folsom 
James  Bruce  Fnuer 


Frank  Alphonsus  Galla^er 
James  Roy  Guffey 
Frank  Cree  Homer 
Florence  Ivory 
Herbert  Stjfel  Kisra 
Gaetano  La  Rosa 
Leo  Thomas  Little 
Harry  Ourtiss  Lovell 
James  H.  Reed  McCampbell 
Charles  Everett  Manon 
Louis  Brenton  Moore 
Joseph  Michael  Moran 
William  Elliott  Myers 


Max  Neil 
Pauline  Nieman 
Bruce  P.  Rial 
Alfred  Ries 
Ernest  Ray  Robnis 
Homer  Carroll  Roe 
Roy  Rumbaugh 
Paul  Nevin  Sluth 
Jesse  David  Sedgwick 
William  James  Sweeney 
John  Oscar  Thomas 
James  Oarfleld  WIek 
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CHICAGO  COIiliBGB  OP  DENTAIi  SL'KGERT. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  commencement  exerciaea  of  the  Chicago  Cci 
of  Dental  Surgery  were  held  in  the  Garrick  Theater,  Tuesday,  June  1,  1909, 

Addrossea  were  deliTered  by  Hon.  P.  H.  (yDonnell,  J.  P.  Bockler,  D.D.a, 
Louis  P.  Cain,  D.D. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Truman  W.  Brq 
M.D,,  D.D.S.,  LL.D.,  on  the  following  graduates: 


Chas.  F.  Alexander 
Emil  A.  Andenon 
Olaf  Aaa  Norway 
H.  G.  W.  Ball 
Joe  E.  Bennett 
C.  A.  Biermann 
Fmtte  Biglow 
R.  J.  Blake 
Bernard  Bramm 
E.  E.  Breaks 
Emit  Browning 
A.  D.  Bume 
E.  O.  Cain 
J.  H.  Calhoun 
Marshal]  G.  Caiy 
J.  Cottard 
E.  L.  Cox 
Ernest  B.  Crtnen 
0.  W.  Currie 
T.  B.  Day 
M.  Diratsonyan 


H.  F.  Coring 
John  S.  Dreher 
J.  H.  Dumont 
C.  Eitingon 
W.  A.  Erickson 
J.  M.  Ererly 
Fred  B.  Feleher 
T.  Fukui 
J.  P.  Qarriott 

B.  Qawron 
JaB  P.  Gorman 
J.  E.  Gorden 
Thomas  Goldberg 
O.  A.  Goldstein 
Winfred  E.  Henahaw 

C.  a  Helm 
Iferrey  H.  Hoy 
L.  L.  Hopkins 
Scott  W.  Hoyt 
Richard  M.  Hub^ 
A.  W,  Imberg 


B.  F.  Johaneon 

I.  Chester  Kintur 
Elbert  W.  King 
J.  L.  Key 
R.  G.  Knoff 

C.  Lone 

Ad«laid  J.  Lemienx 
C.  H.  Lowe 
Ralston  I.  Lewis 
Evert  J.  D.  Loigion 
Frank  E.  Ling 
W.  B.  Lawrence 
O.  J.  Monson 
K.  Miner 
W.  O.  Mitchell 
W.  H.  Murray 
Jacob  L.  Neymark 
Clarence  N.  Xewlin 
James  H.  Pearce 
T.  I.  Robb 
Chas.  Ruff 


£.  F.  RfiiehMi 
J.  A.  Rilli^ 
Julias  P.  Bm^ 
Percy  RotsoiM 
Wm.  B.  fbaUk 
A.  L.  Bcnie 
O.  W.  Shnn 
Geo.  W.  Snitk 
Maurice  Stml 
E.  I.  Stewart 
J.  D.  Stoeknfi 
Thomas  E.  Tb 
C.  M.  Tannaa 
E.  O.  Vanec 
A.  D.  Vance 
Gftrl  Vansaat 
Venter  W.  Wi 
GloiB  P.  Walha 
Seely  a  Wooi 
K  Wenti 
Nathan  J.  ZOM 


UiaTEBSITT  OF  IlililXOIS,  DENT  AX  DEPAIfiTMENT. 

The  eighth  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  University  of  Illinoia,  Dena 
Department,  were  held  Friday,  June  4,  1909,  in  Handel  Hall,  Chicago,  HI. 
An  address  was  deliyered  by  Albert  P.  Mathews,  Ph.D. 

The  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Edmund  Janes  Jainai 
Ph.D.,  LL.!D.,  on  the  following  graduates: 


Rose  Aron 
Orpha  Clark  Bailey 
Paul  M.  Brsyer 
Willard  L.  Brown 
Richard  Melvin  Bmmfleld 
Joseph  H.  Chute 
Charles  James  Coffey 
Frank  L.  Cooper 
Arthur  Blaine  Crawford 
Walter  W.  Drobeig 


Richard  F.  Feiek 
Hany  W.  Games 

Irwin  H.  Halferty 
Henty  Clifton  Johnson 
Austin  Cain  Kingsl^ 
K&saomi  Kunlnaga 
Thorleif  I.  Lerehe 
Dean  Stanley  Lewis 
William  J.  McOkrthy 
Theodore  R.  Mozee 


Louis  Newman 
Elios  Orlow 
Theodore  William  Sd«l 
Julius  H.  Seidel 
Maitland  Victor  Shtwr 
Herbert  Hanson  Stout 
Matthew  A.  Teelfa« 
James  JL  Waterbow 
John  Caldwell  WilUiM 


HcGIXIi  I'NTVERSITY,  DENTAI.  BEFABTBOETTT.  * 

The  annual  convocation  of  McGill  TTmTersity  was  held  at  Ifmtreal,  Canada,  o 
June  9,  1909. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  C.  P.  Martin,  B.A.,  M.D. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred,  tn  ahseniia,  on  the 
lowing  graduates : 

George  L.  Cameron   Ontario  I  Herman  O.  mis   Rhode  Isbsl 

Paul  L.  Daigneeu   Prorinee  of  Quebec  | 
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NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY,  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  fifty-first  animal  commencement  exerciBes  of  the  Northwestern  UniTersity, 
Dental  Department,  were  held  at  ETanston,  IlL,  Jnne  9,  1909. 

The  commencement  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Herbert  Spencer  Hadley. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  graduates : 


Albert  Edward  Bergquist 
Oscar  Theodore  Bsigum 
Axel  Bemhard 
Joseph  Bernstein 
Carl  Louis  Bertram 
George  Montgomery  Blair,  Jr. 
Geoine  Fraaeu  Blayloek 
Edwin  Hoffman  Botkin 
Osrrer  Rollins  Brown 
Thomae  Perry  Bullard 
Wesley  Pierson  Burke 
Laurence  Allen  Gates 
Earle  Armour  Clevidence 
Cliristian  John  Dahle 
Albert  Victor  Dallow 
William  Thomas  Dawson 
Louis  Henry  OeKrauze 
Fiank  Geoiqge  Desmond 
fowst  Osear  Dietrich 
Osear  Dietz 
John  Francis  Dillon 
John  KirkwDod  Donaldson 
Michael  David  Donovan 
Herbert  Lewis  Eggers 
Ernst  Snne  Ekstrom 
John  Frederick  Fietsch 
Panl  D.  Fridd 
Claude  Reavfi  Hollister 


Roland  Har^  Hudson 
Ernst  Carl  Theodore  Huttmann 
Lawrence  Lafayette  Innis 
Gareld  Bosworth  Jensen 
John  Marius  Jessen 
Shennu  Peter  Johnson 
WtUard  B.  Johnson 
William  Fred  Kalians 
Morris  Mayer  Kerr 
Mary  Elizabeth  King 
Theodore  Stephen  Krai 
Archie  Clayton  Laing 
Stanley  Douglas  Christy  Lee 
Elmer  Victor  Lindberg 
John  Eugene  Long 
Arthur  Garfield  Loom  is 
James  Edward  Luei* 
Charles  Duncan  MeBean 
Ellery  Ashley  McDonald 
Edward  McOovem 
Charles  Weimor  McKenna 
Augustus  Arvis  Marquess 
Albert  Roy  Messlek 
Jacob  H.  Miller 
Arthur  Ranald  Mitchell 
Norman  Lambert  Mitchell 
Walter  Arthur  Moore 
Carl  ^^ctor  Niekerson 


Lucian  Leo  Noyes 
Thomas  Guy  O'Hara 
Sigurd  Harold  Ohtnees 
Charles  Moreton  Olson 
Ralph  Eugene  Penney 
Leon  George  Phillips 
Edward  BoUo  PiUfeldt 
Robert  William  Reed 
William  Edmund  Reid 
Evan  Greene  Richards 
James  Henry  Ross 
Oscar  Sandstrom 
Milton  Dale  Schwartz 
Cyril  Sharp 
William  Edward  Snow 
Leonard  Clay  Snowden 
William  John  Stiefal 
G.  Oay  Stirling 
Roseoe  Leaton  Stout 
Corliss  Samuel  Toay 
Louis  Llewellyn  Voeper 
Hans  Walder 
Lee  Roy  Walston 
Charles  Henry  Welter 
Norman  Walter  White 
Paul  George  White 
Joel  OsKoM  Wilder 
Louis  CHarenee  Winzeler 


8TATB  UNlTKItSlTT  OF  IOWA,  DENTAI*  DIBPAHTBCBITT. 

The  forty-ninth,  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  Dental  Department,  were  held  in  the  Armory,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  June  16, 1909. 
An  addms  was  deliTez«d  by  Harry  Pratt  Jndson,  LL.D. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Snrgeiy  was  conferred  on  the  following  graduates : 


Joseph  Raymond  Albright   Iowa 

Henry  Jolm  Altfllisch   Iowa 

George  Louis  Bammert   Iowa 

John  H.  Barrick   Iowa 

Rufus  Preston  Beshears   Missouri 

Harry  Garrett  Bolks   Iowa 

Uathew  Owen  Crawford   Iowa 

Boy  De  Kmif   fowa 

John  Donahue   Iowa 

Peter  Adolphns  Eemfsse  Iowa 

Earl  Henry  Ford   Iowa 

William  Franklin  Gigray   Iowa 

Abraham  J.  Greiner  Iowa 

George  W.  Hageman   Iowa 

Walter  Charles  Heers   Iowa 

Fred  Heiny   Iowa 

Jonathan  Gennings  Hinkle   Iowa 

John  Thomas  Hoar   Iowa 


Jesse  Phineas  Irish   Colorado 

Charles  Henry  Kelly  Iowa 

William  James  McGnire  .'  Iowa 

Harold  Arthur  McWilliams   Iowa 

William  Francis  Moravek  Iowa 

Alexander  Morton   Iowa 

William  Edwin  Moxley   Iowa 

Dede  Ella  Mudgett  Iowa 

Thomas  Channmg  Nicholas   Iowa 

Herbert  Frederick  O'Connor  Minnesota 

Edward  William  Rueppd   Iowa 

Clarence  Francis  Sangston   Iowa 

Ehnery  Schmitz   Iowa 

James  Edwin  Shelledy   Nebraska 

Sherman  Ulysses  Sleichter  Iowa 

Frank  Alfonso  Towne  Iowa 

Frank  Benjamin  Whinery   Iowa 

Edward  Zeithammel   Iowa 
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TUFTS  COIiIiEGX:  DXTETTAIi  BCHOOIi. 

Thi  fifty-third  annaal  conunCToement  exerdseB  of  Tofts  College  Dental  School 
were  held  in  Boston,  Maae^  June  16,  1909. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine  was  conferred  on  the  following: 


Alfred  Tevis  Blowe 
William  Henry  Boland 
Nathaniel  Woodbury  Bragdon 
Walter  Clayton  Brayihaw 
Walter  Emerson  Briggi 
Charles  Joseph  Bums 
LeRov  Eli  Burr 
Matthew  Franoia  Carney 
Earl  AlTmrez  Camll 
Earl  Eiskine  Chadsey 
Natiian  Mason  Cohen 
Walter  Edward  Copithom 
James  Elliott  Cox 
Harold  Duncan  Darling 
John  Edward  Dexter 
Andrew  Francis  Donlan 
Edward  Jolm  Dtmonui 
James  J.  Daddy 
Haller  Boynton  Eamaa 
George  Washington  Ellison.  Jr. 


Grace  Chandler  Emery 
Joseph  Nicholas  Finney 
Connick  Vincent  Gallagher 
Ernest  Willon^hhy  Gates 
Joseph  Cornelius  Gethro 
Charles  Philip  Haven 
Anna  Veronica  Hughes 
John  Eugene  Ke^e 
Herman  Xeroy  Keene 
Charles  Arthur  LeCIair 
Joseph  Levy 
Rupert  Scott  Lovejoy 
Frederic  Archibald  MacKinnon 
Joseph  AloysiuB  Mahoney 
Edmund  James  McN&IIy 
.TaiT>eo  Johnston  McVot' 
Harold  Eaton  Hongovan 
James  Francis  Murphy 
Waldo  mn  Murray 


Harry  Winfield  PerUna 
Leslie  Duane  Priest 
Joseph  Herbert  Howard  Rice 
Alfred  Gordon  Richborg 
Catherine  Agnes  Kinre 
Ralph  William  Sawyer 
Daniel  Lawrence  Saxton 
Koy  Chnrehill  Skinner 
Hkrold  Earle  Smith 
Norman  Spencer 
Oarl  Wyman  Stegmaier 
Hyman  Bernard  Swig 
John  Francis  Turner 
Schuyler  Richard  Waller 
Julius  Samuel  Weinatein 
Leon  Jesse  Wells 
Fredertdc  Blair  Wbeaton 
Charlea  Bntler  Wry 
Leonard  Deleston  Tonng 


I>BAKS  ViriVBBSITT,  COIiIii:Gi;  OF  BEITTIBTRT. 

The  first  annual  commencement  exercises  of  Drake  University,  College  of  Den- 
tistry, were  held  in  the  University  Church  Auditorium,  Des  Moines,  on  Wednes- 
day, June  16,  1909. 

The  annual  oration  was  delivered  by  Edwin  L.  Powell,  D.D.,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  the  president^  Hill  M. 
Bell,  A.M.,  LL,D.,  on  the  following  graduates: 

Frank  Pierce  Fielding   Illinois  |  John  Bait  Howd   Illinois 


UNIVKRSITT  OF  SOUTHBBIf  CAMFOBNIA,  DEZTTAI^  DEPART. 

MBNT. 

The  twelfth  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  were  held  at  Temple  Auditorium,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  June  17,  1909. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgeiy  was  conferred  on  the  following  gradnates: 


Clyde  A.  Abhott 

C.  Fred  Asehenbrenner,  Jr. 

Herbert  Allan  Ballogh 

John  Barr 

Fred  P.  S.  Bolstad 

Roy  Huntley  Cbapin 

Glenn  A.  Coffield 

Earl  Adelbert  Daniels 

IjOuIs  Felsenthal 


Douglas  Eads  Foster 
L.  Edn&  Hatcher 
James  Laurel  Howard 
Frank  Inverarity 
AMn  Edward  Johnson 
John  T.  Longhun 
Thomas  Lynn 
Lester  Leo  Meisenheimer 
Yujiro  Miyata 


Ava  B.  H.  Numben 
Naminosuke  Oka 
John  P.  N.  Pettersm 
Xavier  C.  Ramires 
John  Q.  Sheafer 
J.  Horace  Stewart 
Kokiebi  Terao 
Oeozge  W.  Wessell 
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Berlin,  Germanj,  August  23  to  28,  1909. 


OFFICIAL  COMMUNICATION  FROM  TEE  COMMITTEE  OF 

ORGANIZATION. 

Invitation. 

our  colleagaes  of  all  nationalities    invited  the  congress  to  meet  in  Berlin  in 
we  hereby  extend  a  hearty  invitation    1909,  the  German  dentists  were  greatly 
to  participate  in  the  Fifth  Inter-    pleased  at  the  unanimous  acceptance  of 
NATIONAL  Dental  Congress,  to  be  held    their  invitation. 


in  Berlin,  August  23  to  28,  1909,  in  the 
Beichstag  building. 

When  at  St.  Louia  in  the  year  1904 
the  highly  appreciated  and  respected 
Professor  W.  D.  Miller,  as  president  of 
the  Central- Verein  Deutscher  Zahnarzte, 


The  congress  will  be  coincident  with 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Central- 
Verein  Deutscher  Zahnarzte.  The  united 
German  dental  profession  is  therefore 
preparing  to  worthily  celebrate  this 
occasion,  and  to  make  the  theoretical  and 
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practi<»il  results  of  this  congress  stand 
out  as  a  landmark  in  the  derelopmoit  of 
dental  science. 

Colleagoes  of  all  nations  wiU  combine, 
and  in  friendly  rivalry  giving  and  taking, 
learning  and  teaching,  demonstrate  to  the 
educated  world  what  great  progress  the 
science  of  dentistiy  has  made  in  recent 
years. 

Through  well-attended  meetings  at 
which  representatives  of  all  nations  will 
discuss  theoretical  and  practical  prob- 
lems, dentistry  will  prove  itself  an  in- 
dependent science,  worthy  of  being  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  numerous  intel- 
lectual achievements  of  mankind. 

The  Qerman  Organizatwn  Committee, 
selected  by  the  F.  D.  I.,  the  Central- 
Verein,  and  the  Vereinsbund,  have  com- 
pleted their  preparations,  and  now  appeal 
to  all  colleagues,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  their  esteemed  support. 

The  Reichstag  building  offers  ample 
space  for  the  meetings  of  the  congress, 
which  is  divided  into  twelve  sections. 
The  Berlin  Local  Committee  will  do 
everything  possible  to  entertain  the 
visitors  in  the  German  metropolis  during 
the  time  not  occupied  by  more  serious 
pursuits. 

An  International  Dental  Szbibition, 
to  which  the  members  are  earnestly  in- 
vited  to  contribute,  will  in  the  widest 
sense  demonstrate  the  progress  of  our 
profession. 

Honorary  Presidents  of  the  Congress 
are:  Geheimer  Medizinalrat  Prof.  Dr. 
Waldeyer;  Wirklicher  Geh.  Ober-B^.- 
Bat,  Ministerialdirektor  Dr.  Naumann; 
Geheimer  Gber-Medizinalrat  Prof.  Dr. 
Kirchner,  and  (Jeheimer  Ober-Medicin- 
alrat  Dr.  Dietrich  of  the  £ultasniiniate- 
rium. 

An  Honorary  Committee  is  also  to  be 

chosen. 

The  Qerman  Imperial  Government  has 
decided  that  the  governments  of  the 
nations  represented  shall  be  (^cially  in- 
formed of  the  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Dental  Congress  in  Berlin. 


Besides  the  meetings  of  the  indiiifl 
sections,  the  congreM  will  hold  two  ^ 
era!  sessions.  At  these  meetiiig^ 
will  be  found  not  only  for  leetnmfl 
demonstrations,  but  also  for  the  £il 
sion  of  subjects  of  general  interest  |l 
posed  by  the  chairmen  of  the  aoe^il 
All  progress  in  scientific,  tecbmeal,  a 
operative  dentistry,  as  well  as  Oe  !■ 
ject  and  development  of  dental  hygid 
will  be  presented  by  the  ablest  asOfl 
itiea. 

A  meeting  of  the  P.  D.  I.  will  iM 
place  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  endfl 
the  congress.  I 

Colleagues, — ^With  your  united  tm 
port,  may  the  great  work  ancoeedl  V 
invitation  is  most  heartily  given  by  jM 
German  colleagues.  With  our  o^H 
strength,  let  us  gnide  our  prof easuA 
still  greater  success,  for  the  honor  a 
science^  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Walkopp,  Presideni, 

SOHASmK-STUUUKI,  ' 

Secretartf-ffenertly 
CoHM nm  or  OaoAjazxTaai  or  m  Fni 


To  th«  iVMidmt  of  tha  VtHonml  Obm- 
«(Hw  of  tk*  United  Btaiet  of  Ammim 
for  ttis  Ftftk  /utanMMoiwI  Dmtat 
OongreMf  Berlin^  Dr.  BbwaB>  O.  Kom, 
PhUadelphia, 

Dear  Doctor^ — I  herewith  b^  to  tiuiH 
mit  through  you  the  hear^  invitstiH 
and  preliminary  program  of  the  Geafl 
colleagues  to  our  Anwrican  eonffinK, 
The  Committee  of  Organization  has  IM 
very  happy  to  be  informed  of  the  oe» 
stitntion  of  the  National  Committee  ol 
the  n.  S.  A.,  containing  so  many  vala^ 
and  prominent  men,  and  we  hope  tiol 
you  will  succeed  in  bringing  aboot  I 
participation  of  American  dentists  in 
Berlin  Congress  as  extensive  as  possibk 
We  can  assure  you  that  the  Genus 
colleagues  will  be  happy  to  wdcone  fiior 
American  brethren  to  Berlin,  and  tfait 
international  science  and  intemaii(HiaI 
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giality  vill  encoeed  in  creatmg  by 
m  of  this  congress  a  work  of  high 
important  Talne. 

»  prevent  mianndCTstandingg  we  must 
ain  that  the  Central-Verein  Dent- 
1  Zahnarzte  being  the  body  inviting 
be  congress,  it  has  been  necessary  that 
organization  work  and  all  financial 
local  questions  shall  be  in  chai^  of 
man  gradnates,  but  that  we  also 
rtily  welcome  those  graduates  of  for^ 
1  conntries  residing  in  Germany  as 
Kiate  members  with  the  same  rights 
I  privileges.  I  myself  shall  person- 
r  present  the  invitation  to  the  con- 
■  to  the  American  Doital  Social^  of 
npe  at  the  time  of  tlieir  meeting  in 
nbaden,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
A  of  the  congiess  as  assisted  by  coU 
gUB  of  all  nationalities  will  be  a  great 
ma. 

Trusting  to  hear  soon  from  you  and 
litiiig  with  pleasant  anticipations  the 
rticipation  of  our  American  colleagues, 
un,  dear  sir. 
Tours  truly, 

Sohabffbb-Stuokbbt, 


Ctmuniuiioatloii  from  the  Berlin 
Xiocal  Ck>imnittee, 

fewroi  Chairman,  PBOrzfiSOB  Oumum*, 

24  KnrftlrBtendamni,  Berlin. 
Ike  €bjeet  of  tbe  Berlin  Local  Gommittea 
b  make  tlw  aojouni  of  those  vi^ting  tiia 
■pcM  as  agreeable  as  possible, 
b  Older  to  fully  meet  all  requirenientB,  tbe 
■mittee  has  decided  to  send  out  a  list  of 
Ketionfl  relating  to  hotel  accommodations, 
iti  at  the  quels  and  entertainments,  and 
mnioitB  and  tours  to  German  citiea  and 
■innities.  By  xetoniing  the  questions  fully 
■nrnd,  at  an  earfy  datc^  the  Berlin  Looal 
tannlttee  will  be  able  fairly  aoeuratefy  to 
lift  of  the  number  of  those  intending  to  be 
K*at  It  tiia  different  entertainments,  etc 
^  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  commits 
I*  ud  also  gin  an  opportunity  of  consider- 
■li&tiTldnal  wishes. 


Anyone  desiring  special  information  regard- 
ing matters  witiiin  the  province  of  the  Local 
Committee  should  communicate  with  the  gen- 
eral chairman,  Professor  Outtmann,  24  Kur- 
fflrstendamm,  Berlin,  or  with  the  chairman 
of  one  of  tbe  anb-committees.  So  far,  ihs 
following  of  tttese  have  been  formed: 

(1)  Bnt«rtaimn0mi  OommUtm.  Chairman, 
Professor  Guttmaiui,  24  KurfOrstendamm, 
Berlin. 

(2)  Buaineu  Committee.  Chairman,  Dr. 
Robert  Riditer,  23  Victoriaatr.^  Berlin. 

(5)  Oonmittee  on  IntpeotUm  of  the  8mmh 
tifie  Inatitutiona.  Chairman,  Dr.  Bitter,  M 
KSniggifltzerstr.,  Berlin. 

(4)  Press  Oommittee.  Chairman,  IfoAus^ 
12/13  Nettelbeckstr.,  Berlin. 

(6)  Beoeptttm  Committee.  Chairman,  Wilt 
mer.  Or.  Liehterfelde^  Jun^emstieg  3. 

(6)  Lodtes'  Committee.  Chairman,  Out- 
mann,  71  Alexanderstr.,  Berlin. 

(7)  Committee  to  procure  the  naoessarjf 
apparaftM  for  Lectures  and  Demonstrations. 
Ctuuiman,  H.  J.  Mamlok,  143  Eurfflistenstr., 
Berlin. 

(8)  Oommittos  on  Hotels  and  A.ooommodO' 
Hons.  Chairman,  Pursehe,  80  Banlcestr.,  Ber* 
lin. 

The  Looal  Committee  has  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Hamburg-American  Packet  Co., 
by  which  participants  in  the  congress  will 
receive,  except  during  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son, a  considerable  reduction  of  rates. 

The  Local  Committee  has  been  able  to  ob- 
tain the  aid  of  a  number  of  colleagues  living 
in  the  larger  cities  of  Germany,  who  are  pre* 
pared  to  give  ^viee  and  help  to  strangers 
visiting  the  congress.  A  list  of  these  col- 
leagues will  be  sent  with  the  questiim  blank. 

Interpreters,  distinguished  by  a  special 
badge,  who  will  be  pleased  to  give  their  serv- 
ices, will  be  found  in  the  office  of  the  congress, 
at  the  meetings,  entertainments,  and  on  the 
excursions. 

The  official  reception  will  be  held  in  the 
Reichatag  building.  This  magniftoent  and  im- 
pressive structure  is,  above  all  others,  a 
wortliy  meeting-place  for  serious  sdentifls 
oonventions.  There  is  a  sufficient  number 
of  rooms  in  this  building  for  all  sections 
to  hold  meetings  simultaneously.  The  offioe 
will  be  established  here  several  weeks  before 
the  beginning  of  the  oongress.    A  post-ollks 
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•ad  tslaplioiw  and  telc^j^niph  itetloiM  in  th« 
bnilding  will  be  at  the  diapoaal  of  partiei- 
pants  in  the  oongress. 

The  Berlin  Local  Oommittee  haa  undertajcen 
to  entertain  the  Tisitors  during  the  eongreaa. 
Arrangemoita  have  been  made,  giving  Tisitora, 
during  the  time  of  the  eongreaa,  f  me  admia- 
aion  to  the  ZoOh^ioal  Oardan  and  ita  con- 
oerta,  as  v«U  aa  to  the  Laadee-Auaatellnnp- 
park  and  the  Annual  Berlin  Art  EzhibiUon. 

The  Citj  Council  of  Berlin  has  gracioualy 
promised  a  reception  in  the  Cify-hall,  on 
Monday  evening,  August  23d. 

A  banquet  will  be  held  on  Augiut  24th,  in 
the  hall  of  the  ZoSlogical  Qarden,  to  cele- 
brate the  fiftieth  aaniTersary  of  the  fotrada- 
tion  of  the  Central-Vexein  Dentseher  Zahn- 
Kitze. 

For  Wednesday,  August  25th,  no  special  en- 
tertainment has  been  provided,  in  order  to 
allow  each  visitor  to  spend  an  evening  aa  he 
prefers;  nevertheless,  a  part  of  the  Landea- 
AuBstellungspark  (concert  garden)  will  be 
specially  reserved  as  a  meeting^place  for  the 
partieipanta  in  the  congress. 

Thursday  evenings  August  SnOi,  the  <rfBoial 
banquet  of  the  congress,  followed  1^  a  ball, 
will  be  held  in  the  Landes-Ausstellnngspark. 

For  Friday,  August  27th,  afternoon  and 
evening,  the  colleagues  of  Berlin  and  the  Prov- 
ince of  Brandenburg  invite  the  participants 
in  the  congress  to  be  tiieir  guests.  In  the 
afternoon  a  fleet  of  steamers,  specially  char- 
tered, will  make  a  trip  through  Ha  aeenically 
beautiful  Havel  Lakea.  In  the  erenlng  a 
banquet  will  be  held  at  the  Sehwedlaehen  Pa- 
vilion in  Wannsee. 

On  Saturday,  August  28th,  an  Abschieds- 
trunk  (parting  cup)  takes  place  on  the  Ter- 
rassen  am  Halensee. 

Excursions  will  be  arranged  to  the  environs 
of  Berlin,  aa  well  as  to  various  German  citiea 
and  universities.* 

The  Local  Committee  will  arrange  that 
places  and  buildings  of  interest,  as  well  as 
scientific  institutions,  can  be  visited  and  in- 
spected with  competent  guides. 

During  the  meetings  the  oommittee  will 
arrange  for  the  entertainment  of  the  ladies 
accompanying  the  members  of  the  congress. 

All  commoni cations  and  items  of  interest 
will  appear  in  the  Daily  Journal  of  the  oon- 

*  We  have  received  an  official  Invitation  from 
the  city  coonclt  ot  Darmstadt,  and  expect  similar 
Invitations  from  Colosne  and  Frankfurt  a.  U. 


grass,  edited  by  Dr.  Konrad  Oohn.  Tbe  p^ 
ruaal  of  this  jouiul  is  therefore  strong/ 
recommended. 

To  the  social  functions,  only  those  having 
tickets  will  be  admitted.  The  price  of  these 
is  12  marks. 

We  hereby  beg  all  eolleagnes  to  acquaint  tu 
M  wlff  at  jKieaiUe  with  their  intentioa  to 
vieit  the  ocmgreea,  and  to  eend  us  a  notiHea- 
tioa. 

It  is  especially  wished  to  obtain  a  list  of 
lectures  and  demonstrations,  also  the  num- 
ber of  visitors,  at  an  early  date;  we  beg  that 
all  notifications  be  sent  at  your  very  earliest 
convenience. 

All  questions  regarding  the  jonm^  and 
aeeommodationa  ehould  be  sent  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Berlin  Local  Oomniittee,  Profes- 
sor Onttmann,  Berlin,  Kurfttrstoidamm  84. 

All  applications  for  membership  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  National  Committee  in  your 
own  countiy,  or  direct  to  the  secretary-gen- 
eral, SchaefFer-Stuckert,  D.D.S.,  Kettenbofw^ 
29,  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

All  inquiries  r^rding  the  exhibition 
should  be  sent  to  Prof.  Dr.  Diei^  Pots- 
damerstr.  113,  Villa  S,  Berlin. 

Further  information  will  be  gladly  given 
by  the  president,  tbe  secretary-general,  or  tbe 
secretary,  Dr.  Konrad  Cohn,  Fotsdamerstr. 
46,  Berlin. 

Schaeffee-Stuokibt,  S«cretarji-ffen«nil, 

CoMiiiTiB  or  OBoamzaxKm  or  tbk  Firm 
Intebnattonal  Dental  CoivQBKaa. 


Rec^ations  of  the  Pifth  Interna- 
tional Dental  Congress. 

(1)  Tbe  Fifth  International  Dental  Oon- 
greea  will  be  held  in  Berlin,  from  Angost  £3 
to  28,  1909. 

(2)  The  congress  will  be  devoted  to  the 
scientific  and  technical  progress  of  dent^tiy, 
and  to  tite  general  interests  of  the  dntal  pro- 
fession. 

The  congress  is  eomposed  of  the  f  oUowiag 

sections : 

Sbction  I :  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  His- 
tology. Chairman,  Dr.  Adloff,  KOnigsberg  L 
Pr.,  Weis^erberstr.  6-7. 

Sboiioh  II:  Fatiiolo^  and  Baeteriologf. 
Chairman,  Prof.  Dr.  KBmer,  Straasbuig  L  K« 
Universitatsplati  1. 
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SaoTOOf  ni:  Causniatry,  Vhjtim,  andKet- 
allnigr.  Okairmtmf  O.  BlrgMA,  Hambnift 
Alsterdamm  1. 

SExmas  XV:  DiagnoBis  and  Special  Thera- 
peutics; Materia  Mediea:  0%a*rman,  Prof. 
Dr.  ^eh^  WttnEbut^  Wilfaelmttr.  3. 

Smmir  V:  Oral  Surgery  and  Bnr^peal 
Prosthesia.  Okairman,  Geheimrat  Prof.  Dr. 
Partach,  Brealau,  Kaiser- WUhelmstT.  3;  Prof. 
Dr.  Schroder,  Berlin,  Bankeatr.  27. 

Sbotion  Tit  General  and  Local  Anesthe- 
da.  Ohainnan,  Unirerslty  Leetturer  Dr. 
Plscher,  Greifswald. 

SEonoiT  VH:  Operative  Dentistry.  Chair- 
man, Prof.  Dr.  Saohs,  Berlin,  KnrfUrsten- 
danun  247. 

SBonoiT  VXtt:  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  in- 
cluding Crown  and  Bridge  Worlc;  Ceramics. 
Ckairmanf  Prof.  Dr.  Biegner,  Breslau, 
llusenmstr.  U. 

Snmoir  IX:  Orthodfoitia.  Chairman,  Bat- 
athnarxt  Heydenhaius,  M.D.,  Berlin.  Pots* 

dmmentr.  121a. 

Sectiok  X:  Hygiene  of  the  ^outfa  and 
Teeth.  Chairman,  Hofrat  Dr.  C.  Bttse,  Dres- 
den, Daheimstr.  12. 

SscnoK  XI:  Education  and  L^slation. 
Chaimuut,  Dr.  Bitter.  Berlin,  KSniggriltaerstr. 
94. 

Skoinm  XII:  History  and  Literatare. 
Chairman,  University  Lecturer  Dr.  Hoffen- 
dahl,  Berlin,  SchOneberger  Ufer  20. 

<3)  "Ordinary  members"  of  the  eongress 
are:  Graduated  dentists,  who  powssi  the  di- 
ploma of  the  country  in  which  they  practice, 
and  inatructors  of  dentistry  in  universities. 
"Associate  members"  of  the  oongress  are: 
(a)  Physidans;  (b)  foreigners,  who  do  not 
possess  the  diploma  of  the  coiintry  in  which 
they  reside.  <The  eligibility  of  persons  not 
here  provided  for  will  be  decided  by  tiie  na- 
tional eommitteas;  for  Germany,  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Organisation.)  'Tartieipants"  are 
relatives  of  tiie  members  of  the  congress,  and 
students  of  dentistry.  Ordinary  and  associate 
monbers  have  equal  rights. 

(4)  Andieatlons  for  membership  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  natknuil  emnmittoes  (in  Germany, 
to  til*  Otg^iaation  Committee) ,  together 
wHh  name  and  address,  and  the  fee  of  25 


marks.  For  relatives  of  the  members  of  the 
etmgress,  as  well  as  for  students,  the  charge 
for  admission  cards  will  be  10  marks. 

(5)  For  admittance  to  the  congress,  a  card 
bearing  the  name  of  the  member,  aa  well  as 
a  receipt  fbr  the  dues  paid,  is  necessary. 

Visitors  at  the  otmgress  will  reosive  the 

Daily  Journal  of  the  congress  and  the  cata- 
log of  the  exhibition.  Ordinary  and  asso- 
ciate members  receive  the  Transactions  of  the 
Congress,  gratis. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations  can  be  given 
by  members  only. 

(6)  The  ecmgress  will  convene  in  the 
Beieliatag  building. 

(7)  German,  English,  and  French  are  the 
official  languages  of  the  congress;  other  lan- 
guages may  be  used  with  the  consent  of  the 

chairman  of  the  section. 

(8)  The  congress  will  hold  a  general  open- 
ing session  (Monday,  August  23,  1009),  a 
general  session  (Thursday,  August  26th),  and 
a  closing  session  (Saturday,  August  28th). 
There  will  be  sessions  of  individual  sections, 
as  well  as  meetings  of  several  sections  to- 
gether. Discussions  will  not  take  place  at 
the  opening  session. 

(9)  Those  wishing  to  give  lectures,  demon- 
strations, etc.,  should  notify  the  chairman  of 
the  section,  before  May  16,  1909.  Notices 
sent  in  after  that  date  can  be  considered  only 
after  the  program  has  been  arranged.  Should 
circumstances  permit  of  more  papers  being 
read,  the  chairman  lias  a  right  to  select  from 
those  sent  in  after  Hay  16th.  It  is  advisable 
to  let  the  national  committees  send  in  all  con- 
tributions, etc.,  to  the  chairmen  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections. 

(10)  All  lectures,  etc,  are  to  be  delivered 
ready  for  printing  in  the  language  in  which 
they  are  to  be  given,  with  a  summary  of  the 
most  important  points,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  section  not  later  than  June  16,  1909. 
This  summary  will  be  translated  by  the  man- 
agement and  placed  before  the  members  of 
the  section. 

(11)  Notice  of  practical  demonstrations 
should  be  given  to  the  chairman  of  the  see- 
ti<m  as  soon  as  possible,  together  with  a  list  of 
aeeeasories  necessary  for  the  denumstratlcm. 
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A  short  account  of  the  purpose  of  the  demon- 
stration should  be  sent  to  the  chairman  be- 
fore June  16,  1909.  This  aooount  will  be 
translated,  and  communicated  to  the  membaxi 
of  the  congreaa. 

(12)  The  tune  at  the  disposal  of  a  lecturer 
is  fixed  at  twenty  minutes;  five  minutes  will 
be  allowed  for  speeches  in  the  diseuasion. 
Extension  of  f^e  time  is  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  chairman. 

(13)  Those  taking  part  in  the  discussiras 
should  immediately  note  their  remarks  on  a 
printed  form,  and  give  it  to  the  seeretaiy,  if 
they  wish  thefr  Tiews  to  be  pnblidied  In  the 

Transactions  of  the  Congress. 

(14)  A  pass  for  the  yarioua  social  func- 
tions will  be  issued  at  the  pxloe  of  12  nuiriBk 

(16)  There  will  be  an  International  Dental 
Exhibition  connected  with  the  oMgreas. 


AHRRIOAir  HATIOHAI.  COMMITTKB  FOB 
THB  FIFTH  IITTBRIIATIOHAI.  DBIHTAI. 
OOHQBBB8. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  ExeeaUTe  Oonnetl  <rf 
the  National   Dental  Aiaoeiatin   hdd  at 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Saturday,  October  10,  1908, 
the  following  were  appointed  as  the  American 
National  Committee,  to  forward  the  work-  of 
the  Fifth  International  Congress  and  provide 
for  the  representation  of  American  dentistry 
at  that  congress — to  be  held  in  Berlin,  Qer., 
August  28  to  28,  1900: 

Am«rieut  National  Committee. 

Edward  C.  Kirk.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Ch'man. 

Burton  Lee  Thorpe,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  fifeo'y. 

Truman  W.  Bropfay,  Chicago,  111. 

S.  H.  Guilford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  Holly  &nith,  Baltimore,  Aid. 

O.  E.  Savage,  Worcester,  Masa. 

Wm.  Carr,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  W.  Walker,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

J.  D.  Patterson,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Gordon  White,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Chas.  R.  Turner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chas.  McManus,  Hartford,  Conn. 

G.  V.  I.  Brown,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

N.  8.  Hoff,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

F.  E.  Ball,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 


L.  P.  Dotterer,  CharlecUm,  B.  C. 
Eugene  H.  Smith,  Bost<m,  Mass. 
Chas.  L.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

oomnrm  ok  ess&ts. 
Edward  C.  Kirk,  Ohaiman. 
Burton  Lee  Thorpe,  BeoreUiry. 
L.  P.  Dotterer. 

coHKirixs  oir  ojinos. 

Wm.  Carr,  Okaimum. 

J.  D.  Patterson,  Bwntary. 

Chas.  L.  Alexander. 


All  Americana  who  expect  to  attend  the 
congress  are  requested  to  send  their  najDco, 
with  the  tiUe  of  their  essay  or  clinic^  to  ths 
■sexetaiy  <tf  the  American  Natkmal  Obnunit* 
tee  at  mee. 

BUSTOH  la  THMtn,  Be&y. 
8606  Linddl  Bonlvd.,  St.  Lonla,  Mou 


IRTBBHATIOHAI.  BXHIBITIOH  OF  DBH- 
TA1«  SClBIfCSi. 

Iir  connection  with  the  fifth  latematkwal 
Dental  Congress  in  Berlin,  August  28-28, 
1900,  an  Intemationri  Exhibition  of  Dental 
Science  will  be  arranged,  cm  a  large  seal^  in 
the  Reichstag  building. 

The  progress  of  dentistry  in  all  drilind 
countries  eannot  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  means  of  a  systematically  arranged  aden- 
tifle  exhibition. 

^Hie  nature  and  extent  of  tlie  propoeed  ex- 
hibition !•  evident  from  the  following  fpoa^ 
ing: 

GbOUPS  or  BXHIBTTS. 

/.  Anatomy  and  pftysiolopy. 

1.  Comparative  anatomy,  (a)  Anthropol- 
ogy and  ethnology,  (b)  OnnpanitlTe  odon- 
tology including  ^e<mtoIogy.  (e)  Anom^ies 
of  the  teeth  of  animals. 

2.  Normal  macroecopieal  anatomy  of  man 
(anatomy  and  developnmit  of  the  head,  jaws, 
and  teeth,  including  specimens  of  the  jaws 
and  teeth). 

3.  Normal  microscopical  anatnny. 

4.  Anomalies  of  nnsttimiirL  derel<^iinent 
(anomalies  trf  the  derclt^nnait  of  the  head, 
jaws,  and  teeth). 

6.  Physiology. 
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II.  Pathology  and  haeterwtogjf. 
1.  General  pathology. 

£.  Spccisl  macroeeopieal  pathol<^,  iQetnd- 
tng  comparative  pathology. 

3.  Special  microaoopieal  pathology. 

4.  Baetcziology  <rf  the  mouth. 

///.  Burger^  of  Ike  mouth  OMd  the  ^duw. 

1.  Snrgieal  thenpeutiee.  liteladiag  nar- 
eoeis  and  local  aneethoBia. 

2.  Surgical  proaUictis,  Including  obtarators. 

IV.  OrthodonHa. 

V.  PrMWvaHvt  traatment  of  tho  teeth. 
1.  Filling   2.  Boot-treatment. 

VI.  Frotthetie  denttitry. 
1.  Plate  work.   2.  Grown  and  bridge  work, 

indudiog  ceramics. 

VII.  PhoUtgraphy  im  Cental  eufpery  ae  a 
mesne  of  inveatigation  and  tnetruotion. 

1.  Uaeroacopic  photography.  2.  Micro- 
aeoi^e  photography.  3.  Stereosoo^.  4.  X- 
ray  photography.    S.  Photography  in  colors. 

VIII.  CFenerat  dental  etfuoatton.  poBt-graduate 
itutmotionf  edweatumof  applianeea. 

IX.  Bygiene  of  the  mouth  and  the  teeth. 
(a)  From  the  scieotiitc,  and  (b)  from  the. 
■ociological  point  of  view. 

Z.  Eietory  of  denttetry. 

Inatruments,  pictures,  and  in  abort,  every- 
thing of  historical  interest  for  dentistry, 

XL  Dental  iuriepntdenee. 

XII.  lAterature. 
(a)  Ori^nal  works,    (b)  Periodicals. 

The  eommittee  desires  to  be  informed  of 
the  names  of  all  public  or  private  colleetioas 
containing  specimens  of  general  or  special 
interest  for  dentistry. 

The  committee  of  the  exhibition  urgently 
requests  each  to  use  his  personal  influmce  to 
arouue  interest  in  behalf  of  the  International 
Dental  Exhibition. 

The  committee  will  take  eveiy  possible  pre- 
caution to  insure  the  safety  of  any  specimens 
loaned. 

Prof.  Dr.  DmcK. 
Chairman  Oommtttee  on  Eahihitu, 
Berlin,  Potsdamerstr.  118,  Villa  3. 
vol-  u.— 78 


PROVISIOKAIi  PROGRAM. 

The  following  provisional  program  has  been 
arranged: 

BWDAY,  Auguet  tU. 

Meeting  of  the  Fad«ratilon  Dentaire  Inter- 
natitnuile.  Evening:  Reeepticn  of  the  guetti 
at  the  Bajehatagsgebgude. 

UOVDAY,  Auguet  tSd. 

Morning:  Opening  session.  After  the  of- 
ficial address  of  welcome,  four  orators  (Ger- 
man, English,  French,  and  American)  will 
speak  on  subjeots  ohosen  by  thwDedvet  and 
important  for  the  entire  profeaslm.  The  Na- 
ti<mal  Committees  of  the  respeetive  countries 
have  eadi  been  requested  to  nominate  thur 
orator. 

Evening:  Beoeption  given  by  the  City  of 
Berlin  at  City  Hall. 

TUBSDAY,  Auguet  t^th. 

9  AM^  P.H.:   Sessions  of  the  SeeUona. 

Evening:  Banquet  in  the  halls  oi  the  ZoU- 
logical  Qardens. 

WEDJiESDAY,  Auguet  2Sth. 

9  A.ic^  F.M.:   Sessions  of  tlie  Sections. 

Evening:  Fifties  anniversary  of  the  Cen- 
tral Verein  Deutscher  ZahnBrzte  (Central  As- 
BociatioD  of  German  Dentists)  in  the  halls 
of  the  Bheingold. 

THURSDAY,  Auguet  tSth. 

Second  general  session  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  ReichstagagebSude.  Subjects  and  ques- 
tions will  be  discussed  by  speakers  appointed 
the  different  countries. 

Evening — at  the  disposal  of  the  congress- 
ists. 

FRIDAY,  Auguet  t7th. 

9  A.M.-2  P.K.:    Seseims  of  the  Sections. 

Evening!  Reception  in  honor  of  the  con- 
gressists  given  by  the  eonfriree  of  Berlin  and 
of  the  province  of  Brandenburg. 

Special  train  to  Wannsee. 

SATURDAY,  Auguet  tSfK 

9  A.U.-12  u.:  Sessions  of  the  Sections 
(passing  of  resolutious)  and  meeting  of  the 
Federation  Dentaire  Internationale. 
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3  P.1C.:  Closing  Muiwi.   Adoption  d  tke 

TCSOlutiMll  of  the  CoBgTMB. 

Evening:  I^uvinll  bnaquet  nt  the  Hales- 
see  TMraooB. 

On  Snnd^  and  litBT,  gronpi  of  the  oon* 
gretBists  will  Tint  Gciman  dtiee  and  vnt- 
venitiee. 


THB  bBCnoKS. 

Section  I. 

ANATOKT,     PHTBIOLDGT.     .AHD  HISIOUMT. 

OhairmMf  Dr.  Adloff,  KBnigaberg  i.  Pr., 
Weiugerberatr.  6-7. 

This  section  has  thus  far  thirty-four  papers. 
Besides  those  from  Qermany,  papers  hy  the 
following  gentlemen  have  been  announced ; 
Witthaus,  DJ).8.,  Rotterdam;  WalUsch,  Vi- 
enna; Bittre,  Paris;  Looa,  Vienna;  Mahe, 
Paris;  Haderup,  Copenhagen;  Christensen, 
Copenhagen;  Cryer,  Philadelphia;  Sauvez, 
Parie;  Choquet,  Paris;  Cauah,  Brixton;  Gor- 
janowic  Kramberger,  Agram;  Dill,  Basel; 
Guerini,  Naples;  Frank,  Amsterdam;  Pur- 
nell,  Mexico. 

Of  the  thirty-four  papers  presented,  six 
will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  the  scioptieon. 

Section  II. 
Pathology  ahd  Baoicuolqot.  Chairman, 
Prof.  Dr.  ROmer,  Strassburg  L  Uiiiver- 
sitUtsplatz  1. 

This  seetitm  has  thus  far  twenty-iix  peters, 
among  them  those  of  the  following  gentle- 
men from  abroad:  Bamer,  Amsterdam;  Van 

der  Hoeven,  The  Hague;  Frey,  Paris;  Preis- 
werk,  Basel ;  Mayrhof  er,  Innsbruck ;  B3n- 
necken,  Prague;  Cavalie,  Bordeaux;  Quintin, 
Brussels;  Tellier^  Lyons;  Sickingen,  BrQnn; 
Landgraf,  Budapest;  Von  Stratom,  liSge; 
Dill,  Liesthal. 

Sectipu  III. 
Chkhistbt,  Physics,  kkd  Mbtaixuboy;  Soi- 

ENTinc  PHOTOoaAPHT.    Chairman,  C.  Birg- 

feld,  Hamburg,  Alsterdanun  1. 

This  section  has  chosen  as  themes  for  dis- 
cussion— 

(1)  The  chemical  and  idiysical  properties 
of  the  more  usual  materials  for  AlUngs. 

(2)  The  chemistry  of  the  development,  the 
nourishment,  and  the  preserratitm  of  the  hard 
tissues  of  the  mouth. 


(3)  The  utilization  of  eleetoieity  in  den  tit- 
tiy. 

Besides  these  three  tbemes,  eleven  papen 
have  been  amumnced,  inolnding  papen  frosi 
abroad  by — Von  Dresdifeld,  Maneherter; 
Kulka,  Vienna;  Gassmann,  ZuridL 

For  the  theme  of  Section  IIIa,  "Roentgen 
Photography  in  Dentistry,"  six  papers  have 
htm  announced. 

Section  IV. 

DiAGiroais  ahd  Sfbcial  THEaApauncs;  Ma- 

TEBIA  Medica.  Ohairmonf  Prof.  Dr.  Hidicl, 

Wflrzbu^  Wilhelmstr.  3. 

Twenty-six  papers  have  thus  far  been  an- 
nounced, among  which  are  a  number  from 
abroad,  by  the  following:  Von  Krogb,  Chris- 
tiania;  Trauner,  Graz;  Senn,  Zurich;  EUander, 
GCteborg;  Merritt,  New  York;  Wheeler,  New 
York;  Guilford.  Philadelphia;  Barber,  To- 
ledo; Welin,  Stodcholm;  Banske,  Anaterdam; 
Francis  Jean,  Paris;  Bonehard,  Fftris;  Figne- 
roa,  Mexico;  Clara,  Ifaxico. 

The  section  has  also  ten  themes  for  general 
discussion,  viz:  Differential  diagnosis  of  py- 
orrhea alveolaris.  Diagnosis  and  therapy  of 
chronic  periodontitis.  Diagnosis  of  pulpitis 
and  periodontitis  by  means  of  the  induced 
current.  Balsam  at  Peru  as  a  filling  for 
roots.  Results  obtained  with  dentinal  anes- 
thetics. Means  for  preserving  the  pulp.  In- 
fluence of  oil  of  cloves  (Eugenol)  on  the  pulp 
and  dentin.  Differential  diagnosis  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  pulpitis  by  means  of  alcohol,  for- 
malin, temperature,  and  the  induced  current 
Etiology  and  therapy  of  loose  teeth.  Diaeaass 
of  the  teeth  and  moutii  as  an  au^Iiary  la 
the  diagnoais  of  constitutional  diseases. 

Section  V. 

Sdboebt  of  thi  Moirm  aitd  DERro-SmaicAL 
Phosthbsis.    Chairmen,  Gebelmrat  Prof. 

Dr.  Partsch,  Brealau,  Kaiser- Wilhelmstr.  3; 
Prof.  Dr.  Schr&der,  Berlin,  Rankestr.  27. 

This  section  has  thus  far  thirty-two  papers. 
From  abroad  announcements  have  beoa  v» 
eeived  from  the  following:  Weiser,  Vienna; 
Billing,  Stockholm;  Sehlemmer,  Sr.,  Vienna; 
Trauner,  Graz ;  Brophy,  Chicago ;  Falero, 
Mexico. 

The  section  will  give  demonstrations  of 
surgical  prosthesis,  and  will  also  select  a 
number  of  general  themes  for  discussiim. 
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Section  VI. 

QmsMAi.  AicD  Local  AnsTKBSiA.  CfKairmam, 
UiiiTenity  Lecturer  Dr.  FiMhar,  Oreifs* 
mid. 

Thii  seetim  hu  up  to  the  presoit  eighteen 
pspers.  From  abroad  the  following  gentle- 
men  have  sent  annooneemente:  Carlson* 
GStebot^;  EckatrOnj,  CKtteboi^;  Kowarsl^, 
Moscow;  Met^  Heran;  Pitot,  Mons;  Bedard, 
Genera  r  Wachsmans,  Prague. 

Three  themes  for  discussion  have  also  been 
chosen,  Tiz: 

(1)  Can  dmtistiy  dispense  with  general 
anesthesia  and  rely  cm  local  anestiiesiat 

(2)  Whiidi  form  of  local  anesthetic  is  to 
be  recommended  for  dsntistiyl 

(3)  Which  mode  of  inducing  local  anesthe- 
lia  is  the  simplest  and  at  the  same  time  the 
best? 

Section  VII. 

Otebatite  Dehtisxbt.    CAotrmon,  Prof.  Br. 

Sachs,  Berlin,  Kurfarstendamm  247. 

For  this  section  fwty-serep  papers  and 
demonstrations  have  thus  far  been  announced, 

of  which  forty  will  be  in  German,  four  in 
French,  and  three  in  English,  viz :  From  Get- 
many  21,  Austria  3,  Switzerland  5,  Sweden  2, 
Norway  1,  Denmark  3,  Holland  3.  Belgium  1, 
France  6,  America  1,  Russia  1.  Presumably 
a  laz;ger  number  will  yet  be  announced,  espe- 
cially from  Austria,  Enj^and,  and  Amsriea. 

The  abundant  material  for  discussion  makes 
necessary  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules,  these 
allowing  each  essayist  only  twenty  minutes 
and  each  speaker  taking  part  in  the  discus- 
sion only  fire  minutes. 

Section  VIII. 

Pbosthetic  Deittistbt,  Iitcluoinq  Cbotn 
Aim  Bbsdob  Wmk;  Cbumics.  CAamnon, 
Prof.  Dr.  Riegner,  Breslau,  Museumstr.  11. 

Twen^-six  papers  from  Germany  have  been 
announced,  and  nineteen  from  abroad,  by  the 
following  gentlemen:  Angel,  Copenhagen; 
Bloch,  CopeiUiagen;  Amoedo,  Paris;  Safran, 
Vienna;  Solbrig,  Paris;  Smith,  Paris;  Welin, 
Stockholm;  Samuel,  Stockholm;  Dill,  Basel; 
Alexander,  Charlotte;  Dall,  Olasgow;  Frank, 
Amsterdam;  Fuyt,  Utrecht;  Melendy,  Knox- 
ville ;  Rodgers,  Dorchester ;  Hull,  Kansas 
City;  Lombroso,  Tunis;  Mertens,  The  Hague; 
Occelli,  Mexico. 


Also  four  themes  for  discussion,  viz: 
(1)  Is  the  devitallsation  of  the  pulps  of 
teeth  supporting  erowns  and  bridges  indi- 
cated? 

(S)  Under  what  conditions  axe  saddle 
bridges  justifiable? 

(3)  Indications  and  contra-indieations  for 
permanent  and  removable  bridges. 

(4)  Do  the  manufactured  dental  products 
of  today  conform  to  the  anatomical  conditions 
of  natural  teeth? 

Furthermore— chosen  by  the  Federation 
Dentaire  Internationale: 

Apparatus  of  burnished  metal,  and  the 
teaching  of  bridge  work. 

Section  IX. 

OnHODONTia.  Chairman,  Hofzahnant  Hey- 
denhaus,  M.D.,  Berlin,  W.,  Potsdamerstr. 
12U. 

Twenty-flve  papers  have  been  announced, 
and  seven  themes  for  discussion  chosen.  The 
following  gentlemen  from  abroad  will  read 
papers :  Andresra,  Copenhsgen ;  Blander, 
GWtebotg;  Davenport,  Paris;  Falero,  Mexioo; 
Jean  Francis,  Paris;  Godon,  Paris;  Gomez, 
Mexico;  Haderup,  Copenhagen;  Jackson,  New 
York. 

The  themes  for  discussion  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Prophylaxis  in  orthodontia. 

(2)  Is  the  classification  of  anomalies  of 
occlusion,  as  adopted  by  Angle,  satisfactory 
as  a  scientific  system  of  classification  with 
regard  to  the  differing  relations  of  the  teetii 
and  jaws? 

(3)  Can  Angle's  hypothesis,  that  nature  be- 
stows the  greatest  care  in  placing  the  first 
molars,  and  in  regard  to  the  upper  ones  es- 
pecially never  errs,  be  accepted? 

(4)  What  are  the  results  of  the  symmetri- 
cal extraction  of  the  first  molars? 

(5)  In  cases  of  previous  extraction,  is  it 
necessary  for  preserving  the  result  attained 
to  reproduce  the  normal  intenpaces  in  the 
subsequent  bridge  workT 

(6)  What  ages  are  favorable  for  beginning 
the  treatment  of  distal  occlusion  on  both  sides 
{Angle,  class  2,  subdivisions  1  and  2}  ? 

(7)  What  operative  procedures  are  indi- 
cated in  diastema  of  the  frenulum  labii  ? 

Angle,  of  America,  who  has  accepted  the 
honorary  presidency  of  this  section,  will  prob- 
ably take  charge  of  the  theme  "Prophylaxis 
io  orthodontia." 
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Section  X. 

Htgiene  o»  thK  Mouth  and  Teeth.  Chair- 
men, Hofrat  Dr.  C.  ROee,  Dresden,  Daheim- 
str.  12;  vaA  Prof.  Dr.  Jeuen,  Straasbnrg 

i.  A. 

Twenty-five  papers  have  been  announced, 
including  the  following  essayists  from 
abroad:  JenkiuB,  Paris;  Hadenip,  Copenha- 
gen; WitUiauB,  Rotterdam;  Lenhardtson. 
Stockholm;  Potter,  Boston;  Kreusie  and 
Woodbury,  Boston;  Amoedo,  Paris;  Cunning- 
ham, Cambridge;  Guillermin,  Qeneva;  Ben- 
sow,  GOteborg;  bOn,  Brussels. 

The  Hygienic  Commission  of  the  F.  D.  I. 
in  Brussels  has  resolved  upon  two  proposals 
for  submission  to  the  congress.  Further,  four 
themes  have  been  chosen  for  discussion,  and 
at  the  instance  of  Section  X  the  appointment 
is  ctmtemplated,  through  the  Fifth  Interna- 
tional Dental  Congress,  of  a  permianent  Inter- 
national Committee  on  Public  Hygiene  of  the 
Mouth,  to  be  composed  of  dentists,  school  ofR- 
cials,  physicians,  and  administrative  officers, 
so  that  in  all  countries  transactions  and  reso- 
lutions may  be  productively  elaborated  and 
acted  upon. 

Section  XI. 

Instbuotion  ahd  LmxsLATtoK.  Ohairtnan, 
Dr.  Hitter,  Berlin,  W.,  KSniggmtzerstr.  94. 

Twenty-nine  papers  have  been  announced, 
among  which  are  a  number  from  abroad,  by 
the  following  gentlemen:  Bmn,  Christiania; 
Freiswerk,  Basel;  Stoppany,  Switzerland; 
Van  der  Hoeven,  The  Hague ;  Haderup,  Copen- 
hagen ;  Ottofy,  Manila,  P.  I. ;  Bouchet,  Paris ; 
Domingo  Casanovas,  Santa  Eulalia;  Godon. 
Paris;  Theo.  Dill,  Basel;  Guerini,  Naples; 
Hosley.  Springfield. 

In  addition  three  themes  for  discussiou 
have  been  announced,  viz: 

(1)  Should  the  dentist  have  a  general 
medical  education,  and  what  are  the  require- 
ments for  the  state  examination  in  dentistry 
in  the  various  countries  ? 

(2)  When  is  it  permissible  to  mount  arti- 
ficial teeth  upon  still  existing  roots?  What 
cases  are  to  be  considered  professional  errors 
— (a)  according  to  civil  law;  (b)  according 
to  criminal  law? 

(3)  What  scale  of  remuneration  should  ob- 
tain in  crown  and  bridge  work. 

Besides  these,  the  following  propositions, 
decided  upon  by  the  Commission  on  Jurispru- 


dence in  Brussels,  have  been  chosen  for  dis- 
cussion : 

(1)  It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  for  the 
government  to  prohibit  anyone  from  prac- 
ticing dentistry  who  has  not  taken  the  regu- 
lar course  of  dental  instruction,  and  who  has 
not  a  diploma  authorizing  him  to  practice; 

(2)  It  Is  desiraUe  for  physidans  wishing 
to  practice  dentistry  to  have  a  difdoma  for 
dentistry  in  addition  to  their  medical  appro- 
bation. 

Section  XII. 
Hi8T(ST  uiD  LiXEBATDBE.  ChaimMH,  Univer- 
sity   Lecturer    Dr.    Hoffendahl,  Berlin, 
SchOneberger  Ufer  20. 

This  section  has  thus  far  sixteen  papers 
and  three  tiiemes  for  discussion,  the  latter  be- 
ing as  follows: 

(1)  How  may  the  professional  literature 
of  all  nations  be  rmdered  accessible  to  den- 
tists? 

(2)  The  arrangement  of  an  index  of  the 
entire  dental  literature  of  the  world. 

(3)  The  preparation  of  the  report  on  the 
scientific  nomendature  of  dentistry. 


The  woi^  of  the  Berlin  Local  Committee 

for  the  reception  festivities,  etc,  has  pro- 
gressed most  favorably.  By  a  gathering  of 
contributions,  in  which  several  industrial  firms 
participated  in  a  very  praiseworthy  manner, 
the  German  dentists  have  been  placed  in  a 
position  to  insure  the  reception  of  all  their 
guests  in  a  befitting  manner. 

The  contributions  to  the  cmgreaB  by  mem- 
bers and  participants  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  congress  card  for  members,  2S  * 
marks.  (Members  will  receive  free  of  chaise 
and  post-paid  the  printed  Transactions,  which 
in  view  of  its  size  and  the  number  of  illustia- 
lions,  will  of  course  be  a  matter  of  consider 
able  expense.) 

(2)  The  card  for  participants.  10  marin. 
(Participants  are  the  relatives  of  members; 
also  students  of  dentistry.)  For  the  relatives 
of  the  members  the  Local  Committee  has  ar- 
ranged an  extensive  program  of  sight-seeing 
and  entertainments  (drives,  excursions,  etc), 
free  of  charge,  for  the  times  at  which  the 
sessions  of  the  congress  are  taking  place. 

(3)  A  coupon  booldet  giving  the  rig^t  to 
evening  entertainments,  reduced  prices  at  the 
theaters,  etc.,  will  be  issued  at  the  price  of 
12  marks  each  person. 
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The  maDagenwtit  of  the  congreai  requests 
all  colleagues  intending  to  participate  in  the 
congress  to  send  their  notifications  aa  early 
as  possible,  so  that  an  idea  of  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  visitors  may  be  gained  and 
the  necessary  preparations  completed. 


AnDouncementa  for  the  congress  should  be 
directed  to  the  secretary-general,  Dr.  Sehael- 

fer-Stuekert,  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Kettenhofweg 

Dr.Med.  Koitbad  Cobs,  See^y, 
Fifth  International  Dental  Oongrew, 
Berlin,  W.,  Potsdamerstr.  46. 


SOCIETY  NOTES  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


DENTAIi  BOCIETT  MIGSTINGSi 

Atigust—  October, 
AUGUST 

Fifth  IlmnfATionAL  Dental  Coh«ub. 
Berlin,  Germany.  Augnst  23d  to  28th. 

Nauokal  Asbooiatton  or  Dentaz.  Exau- 
iTfEBS.  Old  Point  Comfort^  Va.  Three  days : 
August  2d  to  4th. 

Xationai.  Association  or  Dentai,  Fac- 
VLToa.  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.  Three  days: 
August  2d  to  4th. 

OCTOBER. 
Amebicah    Socirrz   op  0iithoi>onti8t&. 
ClereUad,  Ohick  Three  days:  Oetober  4th  to 
6th. 

MAKTUUfD  State  Deittal  AasociATnm  ajto 
DisTHicT  or  Columbia  Dbntai.  Sooiott. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Three  days :  October  28th 
to  30th. 

Xobtheastebn  DsnTAx.  Association. 
Providence,  R.  1.  Three  days:  October  7tli 
to  9th,   

W.  I>.  HIIiIiliB  CIjUB  of  BERUN. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  W.  D.  Miller 
Dub  of  Berlin  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  aa  the  Organiza- 
tion Committee  of  the  Fifth  International 
Dental  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  exclude  as 
ordinary  members  "graduates  of  dentistry 
who  do  not  possess  the  diploma  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  practice,"  the  members  of 
the  W.  D.  Miller  Club  as  a  body  feel  that 
it  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  their  pro- 
fessional dignity  to  refrain  from  participat- 
ing in  this  International  Congress. 
For  the  committee, 

E.  Hawut-Yobe,  Hon.  Sec'if. 


KATIONAIi  ASSOCIATION  OF 
DET^AIi  EXAMINEBS. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Chamberlin.  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Va.,  the  first  session  opening 
at  10  o'clock  A.U.,  Monday,  August  2,  1909, 
and  continuing  during  the  3d  and  4th. 

The  result  of  the  mail  vote  by  the  commit- 
tee to  ascertain  the  consensus  of  opinion  as 
to  place  and  date,  from  October  19th  to  the 
present  date,  wu  nine^-one  votes  for  Old 
Point  Comfort  the  first  tiiree  days  of  August, 
thirteen  for  Birmingham  in  March,  seven  for 
Birmingham  in  July ;  the  president  has  there- 
fore selected  Old  Point  Comfort. 

The  rates  will  be:  American  plan  93.00 
per  day  without  bath  and  94.00  per  day  with 
bath.  Large  and  commodious  meeting-rooms 
will  be  furnished  free.  Railroad  and  steam- 
ship rates  will  be  furnished  at  a  later  date. 

Chas.  a.  Metom,  iSeo'y, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
DSNTAU  FACrX/n£S. 

The  National  Association  of  Dental  Facul- 
ties will  hold  their  annual  meeting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Association  of  Dental 
Examiners  in  the  Hotel  (%amberlin.  Old 
Point  Oomfort,  Va.,  Augnst  2,  3,  and  4,  1909, 
commencing  at  10  am. 

Rates  will  be  the  same  as  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Dental  Examiners.   Railroad  and 
steamship  rates  will  be  given  at  a  later  date. 
B.  HoLLT  Shith,  Chairman  Ex.  Com., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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K.  A.  D.  B.  AlTD  14^.  A.  D.  F. 
BAXQUET. 

The  first  aumiutl  banquet  of  the  National 
Association  of  Dental  Examiners  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Dental  Faculties  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Chamberlin,  Old  Point 
Comfort,  Vs.,  either  on  Sunday  or  Monday 
erening,  August  Ist  or  2d;  the  erming  will 
be  dedded  later  by  the  oommittM  in  charge. 

President  ShotweU  of  the  Examiners  Asso- 
ciation has  appointed  Dr.  George  E.  Mitdiell 
of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Meeker 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Campbell 
of  Suffolk,  Va.;  and  Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith  of 
Baltimore,  Ud.,  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Ccmunittee  of  the  Faculties  Association,  has 
appointed  Dr.  Edward  W.  Branagan  of  Bos- 
ton, MasL*  Dr.  A.  R.  Starr  d  New  Yoric  city, 
and  Dr.  F.  W.  Stiff  of  Richmond,  Va.,  to  act 
in  conjunction  in  making  arrangements  lor 
the  success  of  the  banquet. 

CuAa.  A.  Meekeb,  8eoy,  N.  A.  D.  E. 


ABHT  DEKTAI.  CORPS. 
MEHon&HDUic  of  changes  of  stations  and 

duties  of  dental  surgeons,  U.  8.  army,  for 
the  month  ending  July  10,  1909: 

Emmett  J.  Craig:  Ordered  to  Fort  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  for  one  month,  and  thence  to 
Fort  Biley,  Kansas,  for  three  months. 

Edward  P.  B.  Ryan:  Oidered  to  Fort  Mae- 
kensie,  Wyo.,  for  twen^  days,  and  tiienor 
to  Fort  D.  A.  Rnssell,  Wyo.,  for  two  months. 

Davis  S.  Boak:  Ordered  from  Vancouver 
Barracks,  Wash.,  to  Fort  Lawton,  Wash.,  for 
duty. 

Hugh  O.  Voorhies:  Relieved  from  duty  at 
Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  and  ordered  to  J^er- 
son  Barracks^  Mo.,  for  duty. 

John  R,  Ames:  Relieved  from  duty  at  Jef- 
ferson Barradcs,  Mo.,  and  ordered  to  Fort 
Snelling,  Minn.,  for  duty. 

Jean  C.  Whinnery :  Arrived  at  Fort  Egbert, 
Alaska,  for  duty. 

Alden  Carpenter:  Ordered  from  Fort  Han- 
cock, N.  J.,  to  Fort  Wadsworth,  N.  T.,  for 
temporary  duty. 

Davis  S.  Bo^:  Detailed  to  represent  den- 
tal corps  of  the  army  at  meeting  of  Washing- 
ton State  Dental  Society  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
July  15  to  17,  1909. 

George  I.  Gunckel :  Ordered  from  Fort  Mc- 
pherson, Ga.,  to  Forts  Dade  and  DeSota, 
Fla.,  for  temporary  duty. 


BENTAIi  IKDEX  BUBKAU 

UMUU  THE  AUBFICEB  THE 

MATIOHAIi  ASSOCIATIOH  OP  DNTAI. 
PBDAGOOKn. 

Tm  following  matter  has  been  issued  in  the 

form  of  a  circular  justiy  purporting  to  br 
"of  especial  interest  to  students,  writers,  pnb- 
lishers,  editors,  librarians,  colleges,  deatnl  so- 
cieties, etc"   It  is  described  as— 

A  Pun  by  which  SuBscmas  wwl  k 
PnanisHKD  a  Classifikd  Cakd  Irdek  or 
AmcECB  m  thk  LBuoifo  Dkhtai.  Joub 

NAU. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Dental  Pedagogics,  held  in  St.  Louis  last  De- 
cember, a  committee  was  appointed  to  estab- 
lish a  Dental  Index  Bureau.  Briefly  stated,  it 
is  intended  that  this  ctunmittee  shall  employ 
a  competent  person  to  review  and  classify  all 
of  the  articles  in  ten  or  twelve  of  oar  leading 
dental  journals,  and  shall  furnish  to  each  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  Bureau,  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, cards  so  classified  and  grouped  that 
the  subscriber  may  easily  and  quiddy  find 
all  the  articles  on  any  subject  in  dentistiy. 
These  cards  will  be  made  on  a  definite  system, 
by  which  additional  cards  may  be  added  as 
they  sre  received  and  always  go  to  their 
proper  places;  so  that  no  matter  how  many 
additions  may  be  made  from  year  to  year, 
all  of  the  cards  on  each  subject  will  be  in  s 
separate  group.  For  example,  all  of  the  ar- 
ticles on  the  subject  of  filling  teeth  with  gold 
will  be  in  one  group,  all  on  filling  teeth  with 
amalgam  in  another,  all  on  cavity  preparatioa 
in  another,  all  on  alveolar  abscess  in  another, 
etc. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  value 
of  such  an  index  to  the  wide-awake  members 
of  the  profession.  Journals  which  may  have 
accumulated,  and  which  are  now  almost 
worthless  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  find- 
ing articles  when  desired,  will  become  of  serv- 
ice SB  the  index  is  extended  to  cover  them. 
The  man  who  has  occasion  to  look  up  a  par- 
ticular subject,  or  to  write  a  paper,  can  find 
all  that  has  been  written  on  that  subject  in- 
stantly. The  grouping  of  articles  on  each  sub- 
ject enables  one  to  bring  tt^ether  the  views 
of  many  writers.  Post-graduate  courses  of 
study  can  be  instituted  by  dental  societies  or 
undertaken  by  individuals;  the  ready  refer- 
ence index  will  make  college  libraries  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  faculty  and  to  the  stu- 
dent body ;  editors  and  writers  will  find  their 
work  facilitated,  and  the  results  of  their  study 
more  gratifying  to  themselves  and  more  higfalr 
appreciated  by  their  readers. 
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The  idea  of  the  committee  is  to  organize  a 
pemianeiit  society  for  the  purpose  of  clasaify- 
ing  and  indexing  all  dental  literature.  The 
present  plan  is  but  preliminary  to  the  greater 
worlc,  which  will  cost  less  and  less  to  indi- 
vidual subscribers  as  the  number  of  members 
is  increased.  Those  who  help  to  start  the 
work  will  profit  more  than  those  who  follow, 
and  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  participating 
in  one  oi  the  greatest  advanee  morcmenta  in 
dentistry. 

The  subject-matter  of  several  of  the  leading 
dental  Journals  has  already  been  classified  and 
indexed  by  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Black,  at  a  great 
expenditure  of  time  and  money.  This  index. 
contains  about  40,000  cards,  cataloging  ar- 
ticles in  various  journals  from  1839  to  date; 
but  it  is  not  available,  for  obvious  reasons, 
to  the  profession  at  large.  Your  committee  is 
privileged  to  copy  these  cards,  should  the 
funds  subscribed  permit,  which  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  subscribera  and  incident- 
ally to  the  whole  profession. 

It  is  the  committee's  intention  to  tiiis  year 
furnish  each  subscriber  with  author  and  sub- 
ject cards  for  all  original  articles,  papers 
read  before  societies,  book  reviews,  and  edi- 
torials, in  about  ten  journals  for  1908  and 
1009 — from  4000  to  5000  cards,  all  properly 
arranged  with  all  cards  for  each  subject  to- 
gether, with  guide  cards  for  each  subject,  and 
with  author  cards  arranged  alphabetically.  It 
is  expected  that  in  1910  the  cards  vrill  be  fur- 
nished for  the  same  journals  for  the  years 
1907  and  1910;  and  in  1911  cards  for  1908 
and  1911.  Thus  in  three  years  each  sub- 
scriber will  receive  cards  for  these  joumald 
for  six  years — probably  25,000  to  30,000  cards. 
These  cards  will  be  sent  in  boxes  in  which 
they  may  be  kept  permanently.  The  number 
of  journals  indexed  and  the  number  of  cards 
sent  out  by  the  committee,  however,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  number  of  subscribers. 

The  preliminary  report  of  this  committee, 
which  was  made  at  tfae  St.  Louis  meeting, 
gives  an  outline  of  the  plan.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  it  is  the  intention  to  try  this  plan  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  subscriptions  at  the 
rate  of  Twenfy-flve  Dollars  (926.00)  a  year 
for  that  period  may  he  sent  to  any  membn"  of 
the  oommittee. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  from  indt- 
Tiduala,  dental  journals,  dental  schools,  or 
dental  societies.  Any  person  or  group  of  per- 
■ons  may  send  in  a  single  subscription,  and 
one  set  of  cards  will  be  sent  in  return.  Sub- 
■eription  blanks  may  be  had  from  any  member 
of  the  oommittee. 


Committee  for  1909 — Dr.  W.  L.  Fickea, 
CAolraum,  0200  Penn  ave.,  Pittsburg  Fa.; 


Dr.  Arthur  D.  Black,  31  Washington  aL,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  Dr.  Herman  Prinz,  603  Century 
BMg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Bepobt  of  the  Committee  on  Classifying  and 
Indexing  Dental  Literature,  to  tiie  Institute 
of  Dental  Pedagogics  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing, St.  Louis,  1908-09. 

The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  by 
the  Institute  of  Dental  Pedagogics  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devising  ways  and  means  of  classify- 
ing and  indexing  current  dental  literature,  as 
an  evidence  of  progress  presents  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  and  others  interested  tb» 
following  plan; 

1.  Tliat  the  sttbBcribera  to  this  j^an  organize 
themselves  into  an  assoeiation  to  be  known  as 

The  Dental  Index  Bureau. 

2.  That  the  above-mentioned  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Institute,  will  devise  ways  and 
means  for  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
during  the  coming  year,  and  will  call  a  meet- 
ing at  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Institute,  for  the  perfection  of  a  per* 
manent  organization. 

3.  That  this  committee  will  employ  a  com- 
petent person  to  classify  as  much  of  the  cur- 
rent dental  literature  as  possible,  beginning 
with  January  1909  journals,  and  will  furnish 
subscribers,  at  frequent  intervals,  with  author 
and  subject  cards  of  all  articles  classified. 

4.  That  this  committee  will  be  guided  by  a 
vote  of  the  subscribers  In  the  selection  of  the 
literature  to  be  elaasifled. 

5.  If  the  funds  subscribed  will  permit,  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  literature  of  previous 
years  will  be  similarly  classified  and  indexed. 

W.  L.  FiCKBs,  Chairman^ 
Abthub  D.  Buck, 
Hebican  Psmz. 


HABiri.A2«^I>  STATE  DXITTAIi 
AB80CIATI0X 

AND  THE 

DISTRICT  OF  COIilTMBIA 
BENTAIi  SOCTETT. 

A  JOINT  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State 
Dental  Association  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Dental  Society  will  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  October  28  to  30,  1909. 

For  further  iidormation  address  either  of 
the  following: 

F.  F.  Dkew, 
701  Howard  st,  Baltimore,  Md. 
A.  D.  Wkaklbt, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  DEVTA-L  COSMOS. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  OBTHO- 
DONnSTB. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Societ7  of  Orthodontiflt*  will  be  h^d  in  dere- 
land,  Ohio,  on  Mtmday,  Ta/niMj,  and  Wed- 
nesday, October  4,  S,  and  6,  1909. 

Fbedbick  C.  Keupuc,  Bwfy, 
43  W.  48th  St.  New  York  city. 


KOBTHEASTEBN  BENTAL 
ASSOCIATIOK. 

The  flfterath  annual  meeting  of  the  North- 
eastern Dental  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Churchill  House,  Angell  st..  Providence,  R.  I., 
on  October  7,  8,  and  9,  1909.  The  officers 
and  committee  intend  this  to  be  a  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  meeting, 

E.  O.  Kjitsmajt,  Bei^jf, 
Cambridge  Mass. 


HABVARD  DENTAL  AZjTTMNI 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  at  the  thirty-eighth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Harvard  Dental  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  28,  1909: 
Henry  A.  Kelley,  Portland,  Me.,  president; 
Waldo  E.  Boardman,  Boston,  Sfoss.,  secre- 
tary; Harold  DeW.  Crosa,  Boston.  Mass.,  treas- 


urer. Executive  Conunittee — ^Waldo  E.  Board- 
man,  chairman  em  offmo,  Boston;  Charles  E. 
FariEhurst  (term  expires  1010),  Somerville. 
and  Arthur  H.  Stoddard  (term  expires  1011), 
Boston.  {The  above-named  officers  constitute 
the  CouDcil.) 

Waido  E.  BoAniujr,  Ste^tf- 


lEXABONATIONS  OIP*  DKNTISTB 
FOB  THE  ABMT. 

Thi  Snrgeon-general  of  the  anny  an- 
nounces that  while  there  are  no  vacaneiei  in 
the  dental  corps,  he  intends  to  hold  "ymiw- 
tions  to  establish  an  eligible  list  from  whiA 
appointments  will  be  made  as  vacancies  occur. 
Applicants  for  appointment  as  dental  snr- 
geona  in  the  United  States  army  will  be  au- 
thorized to  preset  themselvee  at  the  nearest 
military  post  at  which  a  commissioned  officer 
of  the  medical  corps  is  stationed,  for  enmi- 
nation  aa  to  jdiysical  qualifications  for  en- 
plc^ment,  and  those  found  physically  quali- 
fied will  be  invited  to  report  at  West  Point. 
N.  Y.,  or  San  Francisco,  California,  about 
August  1909,  for  the  professional  examina- 
tion. No  allowance  can  be  made  for  ocpenses 
incurred  in  undeigoing  these-  exanunati<Hu. 
»  »  •  •  • 

Application  blanks  can  be  procured  upon 
application  to  the  Surgeon-general  of  the 
army. 


UNITED  STATES  PATENTS 

PERTAININa-  OR  APFLIOABLB  TO  DBNTISTR7 

ISSUED  DURING  JUNE  1909.  - 


June  1. 

No.  923,751,  to  Geobob  Von  Ach.  Apparatus 
for  mixing  and  administering  gases. 

No.  923,752,  to  Geoboe  Von  Ach.  Apparatus 
for  holding  and  administering  gases. 

June  8. 

No.  023,046,  to  ALBERT  C.  CuBK.  Fountain 
spittoon. 

No.  924.516,  to  Henbt  E.  Webeb.  Cuspidor. 


June  22. 

No.  925,442,  to  Geoeob  Von  Ach.  Apparitu* 
for  administering  gases  and  vapors. 

No.  025,587,  to  A.  R.  Mitchell.  Cuspidor. 
Xo.  020,037,  to  Fbaxk  W.  Tbacy.  Apparatus 
for  casting  dental  plates. 

June  29. 

No.  02I3.5S3,  to  Henbt  S.  MnxER.  Dental 

clamp. 
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THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  CERTAIN  METALS  IN  THE  MOUTH. 


Br  CLARBHCE  J.  GBIKVES,  D.D.8..  Baltimore,  Md. 


Etead  before  Section  I  of  the  National  Dental  Association,  at  the  annual  meeting, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  March  31,  1909.} 


[T  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  den- 
tist should  hare  a  more  definite 
knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  metals 
i  their  alloys  in  the  month;  that  he 
raid  make  hie  metallurgy  something 
t  apart  from,  but  a  part  of  his  daily 
ictiee." 

With  this  idea  foremost,  these  slides 
d  this  paper  are  modestly  offered.  If 
ack  of  sequence  in  the  facts  presented 
d  a  greater  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
imary  and  final  causes  of  these  phe- 
melia  affecting  all  metals  exposed  in 
d  continually  wetted  by  a  salivary  and 
composing  food  environment  as  com- 
ex  as  it  is  changeable  mark  this  effort, 
I  apologies  are  made,  for  the  slides 
luch  were  obtained  from  many  fields  ex- 
[lined  show  conditions  not  as  we  wish 
By  might  be,  but  as  they  really  are — 
mditions  observable  by  any  busy  den- 
it  in  the  detail  of  everyday  practice, 
everal  important  changes  in  the  point 
E  mw  are  or  should  be  the  result  of  re- 


cent  dental  research^  and  not  only  our 
methods  but  our  materials  must  be  care- 
fully reviewed  and  modified.  Clinical 
data,  physical  laboratory  teats  of  teeth 
and  materials,  and  chemical  analyses  of 
saliva  have  shown  that  it  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  tooth  structure,  important 
though  that  may  be,  as  of  the  environ- 
ment of  that  tooth  structure  and  of  the 
associated  operation.  ProphylaziSj  the 
product  of  sound  pathological  reasoning 
combined  with  common  sense,  looking 
not  to  one  but  to  all  mouth  phases  and 
lesions,  has  made  evident  and  imperative 
perfect  cleanliness  for  both  dental  and 
general  health. 

If  it  can  be  established  that  a  Titiated 
saliva,  or  even  a  normal  saliva  and  its 
mucous  contents,  or  the  decomposition  of 
food  in  the  common  retention  centers,  or 
a  combination  of  all  of  these,  affect  the 
metals  in  use  in  operative  and  prosthetic 
dentistry  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about 
their  corrosion,  forming  other  retention 
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centers  to  the  minute  but  ultimate  de- 
Btmction  of  smooth  surfaces,  prophylaxis 


not  as  dai^erons  as  its  salts,  yet  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  absorption  of  the 


FlQ.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Section  of  buccal  tube  worn  two  monthB ;  18-k. 
platinons  gold,  6  per  cent.  zinc,   a,  CraterB 

■        electrolysis.    6,  Disk  notch. 


Section  of  14-k.  arch  containing  no  due  worn 
same  period  in  same  mouth,  showing  no  dis- 
integration. 


(FigB.  1  and  2  were  purposely  made  under  the  same  light  and  lens.) 


exacts  of  us  that  we  correct  the  environ- 
ment if  possible,  close  all  retention  cen- 
ters against  the  lodgment  of  filth,  or  sub- 
stitute some  material  impervious  to  such 


Fio.  8. 


Is 


V 


Deep  disintegration  of  German  silver  wire 
"dutchmen"  soldered  in  18-k.  bridge,  a 
occurred  on  sheltered  palatal  surface  and 
were  flush  when  set  in  the  mouth  about 
eighteen  months  ago. 


action.  The  systemic  danger  from  the 
continued  ingestion  of  the  by-products 
of  metallic  disintegration  will  be  in  di- 
rect ratio  to  the  time  of  exposure  and 
the  amount  of  that  disintegration.  While 
noting  the  fact  that  an  ingested  metal  is 


metal  by  the  mucosa  and  the  solubility  of 
the  salts  if  formed. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  name 
the  metals  employed  in  the  mouth.  If 
used  alone  a  few  are  apparently  invulner- 
able; many  in  the  salivary  environment 
degenerate  rapidly ;  alloying,  which  he]^ 
the  situation  in  producing  desirable  phys- 
ical characteristics,  increasm  Tulnerabil- 
ity  to  such  a  degree  as  to  call  for  definite 
laws  for  the  guidance  of  the  manufac- 
turer. These  laws  must  he  furnished  by 
the  dentist,  who  tises,  is  responsible  for, 
and  should  dictate  the  type  of  product. 

In  proof  of  the  foregoing  the  follow- 
ing may  be  cited  and  summarized  from 
a  recent  paper  :• 

The  alloy  German  or  nickel  silver  ms 
found  by  six  assays  of  as  many  varietiei 
manufactured  to  consist  of  copper  6.1,  siM 
2.1,  nickel  1.7,  and  iron  0.2.  Exhanstive 
physical  tests  by  the  Bureau  of  Standardt 
show  this  metal  to  be  fit  for  all  purposes  ii 
orthodontia,  but  it  disintegrates  in  the  saltn 
and  hence  is  chemically  unfit.  Plain  Gemaa 
silver  examined  with  low  powers  after  ez- 

*  "Base  Metal  vs.  Noble  Metal  Appliances 
in  Orthodontia,"  proceedings  American  So- 
ciety of  Orthodontuts,  items  of  Intemt,  Hit 
1909. 
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posure  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  mouth,  in  child 
saliva,  presented  craters  in  the  centers  retain- 
ing food;  on  longer  exposure  these  craters 
extended  all  over  the  appliances — an  arch 
bar  for  instance — even  to  the  parts  kept  clean 
by  the  lips  and  tongue;  corrosion  was  more 
pronounced  and  fixed  than  in  removable  ap- 
pliances, and  distinctly  more  violent  and 
njAd,  even  to  perforation  of  the  metal,  when 
gold  plating,  which  was  always  defective,  oc- 
curred. 

That  the  added  layer  of  gold  should 
greatly  increase  corrosion,  even  granting 
some  damage  to  the  alloying  in  plating, 


Fio.  4. 


a  b  b  a 


Palatal  view  of  molar  bridge  dummy  (18-k. 
gold  solder)  worn  seven  months,  b.  Lower 
part  of  saddle  covered  by  gum  hypertrophy 
free  from  erosion,  a,  Line  of  craters  in  the 
retention  center  just  above  the  false  gum 
margin. 

is  significant  when  seen  in  the  light  of 
the  table  of  Berzelius,  gold  and  copper 
standing  as  highly  electro-negative  as  op- 
posed to  nickel,  zinc,  and  iron,  which  are 
electro-positive. 

It  was  foimd  that  the  craters  were  cnl 
in  the  food- retention  centers  just  as  the 
tooth  was  cut,  but  there  the  analogy 
ceased,  for  to  conclude  that  this  is  an 
acid  process  per  se  is  to  admit  either  that 
the  acid  starting  craters  extends  and  is 
retained  all  over  the  appliance,  even  at 
the  constantly  cleansed  spots,  or  9  gen- 
eral mouth  acidity  as  high  as  the  reten- 
tion center — a  position  entirely  unten- 
able, for  all  children  wearing  appliances 
do  not  have  hyperacid  mouths,  while  the 
corrosion  of  German  silver  is  remark- 
ably constant  in  all  mouths. 


Electrolysis  is,  then,  the  principal 

Tnt  working  'toward  the  destruction 
this  alloy,  with  the  acids  of  food 
decomposition  first  charging  the  bat- 
tery, and  with  the  saliva  containing  such, 
as  a  general  electrolyte.  This  may  be 
further  established  by  the  following 
facts : 

First.  An  alloy  containing  approxi- 
mately gold  18,  platinum  2,  the  remain- 
ing four  parts  of  the  24  karats  being 
made  up  of  equal  parts  of  silver,  copper, 
and  zinc,  after  short  wear  under  like  con- 
ditions presents  corrosion  almost  as  pro- 


Fio.  6. 


Greater  detail  of  crater  shown  at  a.  Fig.  4. 

nounced  as  with  plain  German  silver. 
(Fig.  1.) 

Second.  "Dutchmen"  of  German  sil- 
ver wire  used  to  fill  in  bridge  dummies 
surrounded  by  gold  solder  and  exposed 
in  finishing,  present  deep  degeneration 
spots  on  otherwise  smooth  surfaces  when 
placed  in  the  mouth  away  from  the  abra- 
sion of  occlusion.  (Fig.  3.)  German 
silver  crown  posts  when  soldered  in  gold 
crowns  and  exposed  to  saliva  degenerate 
quickly.  ' 

Third.  Brass  (copper  2,  zinc  1,  ap- 
proximately) buccal  tubes  attached  to 
plain  German  silver  molar  anchorage 
bands  corrode  much  less  than  the  bands, 
owing,  possibly,  to  the  fact  that  while 
brass  has  copper  2,  electro-negative,  to 
zinc  1,  electro-positive,  German  silver  has 
copper  6.1,  electro-negative,  to  nickel  1.7, 
zinc  2.1,  iron  0.2,  all  electro-positive. 

Fourth.  Brass  wire  ligatures  crossing 
platinous  gold  arch  bars  disintegrate 
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much  more  rapidly  than  when  in  contact 
with  plain  Oennan  silver  arches  in  the 
same  montii. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  stndy 
of  a  large  number  of  18-karat  gold  solder 
surfaces  known  to  have  been  smooth 
when  placed  in  the  mouth  by  the  writer, 
develops  the  interesting  fact  that  when- 
ever a  food-retention  center  was  created, 
as  in  saddle  dummies,  where  gum  hyper- 
trophy has  produced  a  false  margin,  cor- 
rosion exists  to  a  marked  degree.  (Figs. 
4  and  5.) 

"Eighteen-karat"   gold    solders  are 


Flo.  6. 


Degeneration  of  cast  metal  base  surface  in 
use  five  years,  a,  Deep  pits  cut  in  casting 
"faulto." 

really  16-karat  gold,  and  nearly,  if  not 
all,  contain  approximately  gold  16,  cop- 
per 5,  zinc  3. 

It  has  thus  been  proved  that  German 
silver,  with  15  per  cent,  zinc,  18-karat 
gold  solder  with  13  per  cent,  zinc,  and 
all  below  such,  and  platinous  gold  al- 
loy with  5  per  cent,  zinc,  all  cor- 
rode, with  the  human  saliva  as  electro- 
lyte, while  gold  plates  of  a  much  lower 
proportion  of  gold,  such  as  coin  gold 
(gold  90,  copper  10)  and  the  lower  den- 
td  plates  alloyed  with  metals  all  of  the 
same  electro-negative  class  as  gold,  with 
copper,  silver,  and  platinum,  do  not  de- 
generate under  the  same  conditions. 
(Compare  Fig.  2  with  Figs.  1,  4,  and  5.) 

Zinc  to  the  average  extent  of  5  per 
cent,  is  thus  the  disturbing  element,  and 
the  following  law  may  be  safely  deduced : 

Metals  violenily  electro-positive  and 
negative  to  each  other  should  not  be  used 


in  alloy  or  apposition  in  the  hunuat 
mouth,  with  the  saliva  as  an  electrolytt; 
aSj  for  instance,  gold  and  zinc,  copper  and 
zinc,  etc. 

Corollary  to  this  law  stand  the  facts 
that  it  is  absurd  to  spend  time  polishing 
surfaces  which  we  are  assured  will  shortly 
become  pitted ;  that  it  is  bad  dental  and 
general  hygiene  to  have  such  pitted  sur- 
faces in  the  mouth;  that  the  degenera- 
tion waste  metal  is  ingested  continnonsly, 
producing  possibly  systemic  detriment, 
and  finally,  that  because  metallic  poison- 
ing has  not  been  generally  noted,  this 

Pig.  7. 


a  a 


Deep  section  cut  through  rim  of  cast  metal 
base  worn  three  years,  carrying  vulcanite 
attachment,  a,  Deep  defects  in  casting  ex- 
tending  to  surface,  b.  Vulcanite,  e.  Open 
joint  between  vulcanite  and  base. 

does  not  in  the  least  affirm  that  it  has 
not  occurred. 

The  foregoing  is  particularly  impor- 
tant when  applied  to  bridge  work  or  den- 
tures which  are  fixed  or  worn  in  the 
mouth  for  an  indefinite  time,  the  metals 
occurring  in  mass ;  and  while  there  may 
be  greater  food  retention  about  fixed 
bridges,  the  argument  that  a  minutely 
corroded  metal  denture  may  be  removed 
and  cleansed  is  misleading,  since  boiling 
is  the  only  means  for  perfectly  cleansing 
such  corroded  surfaces,  which  reek  filth 
immediately  when  they  are  put  to  use, 
the  craters  becoming  deeper  with  conse- 
quent loss  of  metal. 

Most  vulnerable  among  the  metallic 
bases  used  in  artificial  dentures  are  the 
low-fusing  *'cast  metal  bases,"  with  or 
without  aluminum ;  they  are  classified  b; 
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weight  into  those  which  are  Jarred  or 
forced  into  the  mold  and  those  which 
displace  the  contained   air  by  sheer 


FlQ.  8. 


b 

Palatal  surface  of  cast  aluminum  plate  worn 
eight  months,  a,  Air  bubble,  b,  Diainte- 
grations  beginning  about  blow-holes. 

weight.  Of  the  latter.  Wood's,  Watt's, 
and  Weston's  metals  are  proprietary,  but 
it  can  be  assumed  that  they  approximate 
in  formula  Kingsle/s  (tin  16,  bismuth 
I),  Reese's  (tin  20,  silver  2,  gold  1),  or 
Bean's  (tin  95,  silver  5),  fusing  at  about 
700*  P.  Several  such  metal  dentures 
were  examined,  more  lowers  than  uppers, 
and  presented  after  short  periods  of  wear 
on  all  retention  surfaces  deep  craters, 
many  being  filthy  in  the  extreme.  (Figs. 
6  and  7.)  It  has  long  been  common 
laboratory  knowledge  that  after  exposure 
for  any  time  in  the  mouth  these  alloys 
cannot  be  fused  and  utilized,  owing  to 
the  great  amount  of  dross  and  their  in- 
creased f  using-point,  showing  pronounced 
loss  of  certain  elements. 

The  behavior  of  the  cast  metal  bases 
with  aluminum  requiring  pressure  in 
casting,  of  which  Carrolrs  formula  is 
typical  (aluminum  98  per  cent.,  plat- 
inum, gold,  and  copper  making  up  the 
remaining  2  per  cent.,  fusing  at  about 
1300"  F.)  is  of  particular  interest  be- 
canse  of  the  growing  popularity  of  pres- 
enre  casting  with  snch  metals. 

Whatever  casting  machine  is  used,  the 
results  differ  little  in  the  mouth  from 
those  obtained  in  the  older  and  more 
crude  apparatus  of  Carroll,  as  the  slides 
will  show,  and  we  must  distinguish  be- 


tween defects  in  casting,  the  metal  ap- 
parently chilling  in  the  mold  (Fig.  9), 
blow-holes  from  air  retained  or  carried 


FIQ.  9. 


a 


Section  of  cast  aluminum  base,   a.  Deep  de- 
fects in  casting. 


into  the  mold  with  the  metal  (Fig.  8), 
and  disintegrations  in  the  mouth,  which 
usually  "start"  one  of  these  defects  near 
the  surface.  (Fig.  8.)  The  rolling  of 
aluminum  into  plates  or  the  drawing  of 
it  into  crowns  seems  to  present  but  little 


Fio.  10. 


a  a  a 


Disintegrations  occurring  at  the  gingival  line 
of  a  swaged  aluminum  crown,  a.  Deep 
erosions. 

better  surfaces,,  as  a  section  ta^n  from 
a  swaged  aluminum  crown  worn  for  some 
time  will  prove ;  note  how  it  has  suffered 
at  the  duigerous  gingival  line.  (Fig. 

10.) 

The  least  that  can  be  said  is  that  cast 
base  metals  should  be  most  carefully  in- 
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spected  before  being  used,  as  nothing 
can  be  more  filthy  when  they  are  porous; 
an  illustration  of  a  well-vulcanized  rub- 


FlQ.  11. 


b         a  b 
Buccal  view  of  vulcanite  plate  worn  ten  years. 
Same  enlargement  as  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  and  9.  a, 
Porcelain  tooth,    b.  Fink  vulcanite. 

ber  denture  worn  ten  years  is  submitted 
in  contrast.    (Fig.  11.) 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  present  a  sec- 
tion of  a  pressure-cast  gold  inlay  show- 


FiG.  12. 


a  a    a  a 


Deep  section  through  24-k.  cast  gold  inlay 
cut  at  three  angles,  a,  Defects. 

ing  open  spaces.  These  defects  occur  cen- 
trally as  well  as  at  the  margin  in  both 
24-karat  and  23-karat  gold  (Fig.  13) ; 
they  are  obviously  too  irregular  in  out- 
line to  be  borax  pits  (Fig.  13),  and  the 
method  or  mfu;hine  appears  to  make  little 


difference.  The  writer  is  informed  that 
the  porosity  of  gold  cast  under  pressnre 
has  been  known  to  tiie  manufacturing 
jeweler  for  a  long  period,  and  that  this 
is  his  chief  reason  for  discarding  the 
process. 

It  would  be  going  too  far  to  claim  that 
any  damage  is  done  to  the  operation  by 
such  defects,  unless  there  are  numerous 
and  deeply  reaching  caval  edges;  there 
is,  however,  a  danger  well  worth  men- 
tion in  gold  casting  methods  appUed 
to  the  platinum  pins  of  porcelain  teeth, 
quite  apart  from  that  of  "checking"  the 
facing,  and  to  platinum  posts  cast  in 
copes  for  crowns. 

If  the  wax  of  fho  "ili?appearing 
model"  be  high  in  carlxm.  if  the  carbon 
be  not  thoroughly  burned  off,  or  if  the 
posts  be  rough  in  order  to  retain  then, 
the  high  heat  of  presenr.'  c;i>linj:.  rlie  im- 
pact of  molten  metal  in  ;i  v\o<ed  c-liam- 
ber  formed  by  the  iiivesiinfiu.  or  all  nf 
these  factors  together,  to  ilrivp 

carbon  into  the  platinum,  making  a  com- 
bination which  is  quite  brittle,  which 
fractures  crystalline  under  slight  strain, 


Fig.  13. 

1 

1 

a 


Surface  section  throuf;fa  22-k.  gold  solder  of 
matrix  and  solder  inlay,   a,  Borax  pit. 


and  is  completely  changed  in  its  physical 
characteristics;  a  heavy  root-post  is  thus 
totally  unfitted  to  meet  the  stress  for 
which  it  was  planned. 

This  was  noted  by  Cunningham  years 
ago  in  the  too  generous  use  of  the 
"brush"  blowpipe  flame  on  the  pins  of 
teeth,  and  is  a  fact  familiar  to  the  makers 
of  porcelain  furnaces. 

We  approach  the  question  of  the  he- 
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havior  of  amalgam  in  the  mouth  with 
much  hesitation.  The  field  is  broad,  the 
causes  are  obscure,  and  we  are  but  in  the 
beginning;  criticism  of  amalgam  is  not 
new,  and  clinically  is  prejudiced  one  way 
or  the  other.  One  fact  only  is  assured, 
namely,  that  much  needed  physical  re- 
search on  this  line  has  been  accomplished 
out  of  the  mouth,  and  there  is  room  for 
even  greater  research  chemically  as  to  the 
behavior  of  this  material  after  exposure 
to  month  environment. 


Fio.  14. 


b  a 


Well-finished  cervical  seat  of  amalgam  into 
which,  after  set,  was  anchored  gold  foil 
filling,  a.  Craters  adjacent  to  gold  in 
amalgam,   h,  Beginning  of  gold  filling. 

Tin,  the  principal  ingredient  of  amal- 
gam alloys,  when  associated  with  gold 
cervically  as  foil  under  the  influence  of 
the  saliva  loses  much  of  its  physical 
character  and  becomes  bard  and  brittle. 
Binaiy  amalgam  alloys  (tin  and  silver) 
placed  cervically  as  the  base  for  gold  foil 
operations  are  changed  along  the  same 
lines  and  to  a  greater  degree.  Tin,  then, 
is  the  active  factor,  but  who  will  say 
whether  the  force  acting  as  to  so  modify 
metals  is  chemical  or  physical? — for 
these  phenomena  do  not  occur  outside  of 
the  mouth. 

The  quaternary  alloys,  containing  be- 
sides the  usual  proportion  of  tin  and  sil- 
ver a  small  portion  of  copper,  gold,  or 
zinc,  or  any  two  of  the  latter,  do  not 
harden  as  do  the  binary  alloys  in  apposi- 
tion to  gold  in  the  mouth ;  those  contain- 
ing zinc  2  parts  show,  when  placed  as  a 
cervical  seat  for  gold  foil  fillings,  corro- 


sion just  about  the  gingival  margin. 
These  spots  have  been  found  on  well-fin- 
ished fillings  from  the  hands  of  careful 
operators,  and  have  been  produced  ex- 
perimentally in  the  month  by  the  vriter. 

(Pig.  14.) 

It  may  be  noted  that  as  far  as  these 
observations  go,  ternary  alloys  (respec- 
tively silver,  tin,  and  a  portion  each  of 
copper,  gold,  or  platinum),  while  covered 
with  sulfids,  do  not  show  degeneration 
as  do  the  cleaner-looking  quaternary  al- 


FlQ.  15. 


Craters  on  well-finished  amalgam  filling  sur- 
faces unasBoeiated  with  gold. 

loys  having  a  small  percentage  of  zinc, 
with  gold  or  platinum  (the  writer  does 
not  take  the  latter  any  too  seriously). 
This  is  of  particular  interest,  first,  be- 
cause mercury,  silver,  copper,  and  tin, 
the  metals  common,  in  the  order  named, 
to  amalgam  alloys,  occupy  a  central  posi- 
tion in  the  series  of  electro-positive  and 
negative  substances,  being  almost  equal 
in  potential,  while  gold  and  platinum  are 
as  far  away  and  opposed  electro-nega- 
tively  from  this  naturally  combined  cen- 
tral group  as  is  zinc  electro-positively ; 
second,  these  four  metals  combined  have 
long  been  known  as  producing  the  best 
practical  results. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  condense  amal- 
gam without  defects  throughout  the  fill- 
ing; pits  of  corrosion  have  been  noted  on 
amalgam  fillings  quite  independently  of 
contact  with  gold;  these  occur  on  sur- 
faces which  have  been  carefully  polished, 
and  do  not  resemble  in  the  least  opera- 
tive faults  due  to  lack  of  manipulation. 
(Fig.  15.) 

The  gingival  line,  and  what  occurs  to 
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metals  above  and  below  it,  is  of  great 
interest  in  this  connection.  Deposits  of 
dark  salts,  presumably  sulfids,  just  at 
this  line  are  the  rule  even  on  well-fitted 
gold  caps  and  well-adapted  gold  fillings ; 
below  the  line  the  gold  is  bright  and  as 
well  finished  as  when  placed ;  vulnerable 
alloys  show  a  line  of  pits  of  disintegra- 
tion at  this  point.  In  gold-plated  Ger- 
man silver  anchorage  bands  the  row  of 
craters  is  deeper  at  the  line,  with  a  few 


gingival  secretions.    It  would 
this  fact  should  have  some 
the  yet  unsettled  question  of  the 
nings  of  caries  of  the  enamel, 
the  metals  vulnerable  in  the  month 
attacked  at  this  line. 

Carefully  contoured  and  finished 
gam  fillings  (quaternary  alloys)  bnittl 
the  matrix,  approximally  to  which  liti 
on  gold  crowns  were  set,  exhibit  da 
disintegration  at  the  'Tcnuckling."* 


Approximal  portion  of  gold-plated  German  silver 
molar  anchorage  band  exposed  three  weeks  in  the 
mouth,  showing  damage  at  the  gingival  line.  a. 
Gold-plating  above  the  line.  h.  Line  of  craters  of 
disintegration  at  the  line,  d.  Perfect  gold-plating 
below  the  line,   c,  Deposits  of  white  salts. 


164:.  gold  solder  surfaces  with  Ub0 
of  corrosion  at  o,  just  und^t 
Viil  margin. 


craters  above  it  and  with  a  loss  of  gold 
plating,  which  is  absolutely  intact  below 
the  margin  and  free  from  corrosion. 
(Fig.  16.) 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
18-karat  gold  solder  (Figs.  4,  5,  and  17) 
and  amalgam,  and  to  the  line  of  corro- 
sion found  on  a  swaged  aluminum  crown 
in  this  connection  (Fig.  10),  and  in 
every  instance,  with  the  exception  of  the 
18-karat  solder,  which  maintained  its 
finish  below  the  margin,  these  alloys  are 
dark  with  sulfids.  The  metals  appar- 
ently suffer  not  unlike  the  teeth  from  a 
combination  of  the  saliva  and  decompo- 
sition of  food,  and  are  protected  by  the 


point  of  contact  with  the  gold  surf*'*^ 
These  crypts  are  typical,  differing  ia  »' 
respect  from  the  earlier  illustratiwe 
crypts  in  gold-plated  German  silver  or 
platinous  gold  (zinc  2  per  cenl.i. 
are  totally  unlike  operative  defects. 
(Fig.  18.)" 

If   it  be   not   too   elementarf,  ™ 
damage  produced  in  gold  crom» 
the  mercury  in  amalgam  fillings.  » 
matter  how  well  these  crowns  are  w*" 
stnicted  when  placed  adjacent  to  su^ 
fillings,  may  be  mentioned.  The 
degenerates  in  these  cases  as  it  does 
side  of  the  mouth,  but  in  a  leas 
possibly  owing  to  the  protection 
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the  colloid  substances  of  the  saliva 
dug  the  surface  of  the  crown. 

Fig.  18. 


ciion  of  the  "knuckling  contact"  of  amal- 
gam adjacent  to  which  later  was  set  a  gold 
crown,  a.  Lower  third  of  deep  crater.  The 
bright  crystalline  state  of  the  metal  ex- 
posed in  such  craters  is  very  different  from 
the  dull  sulQdization  found  in  operative 
defects. 


All  operators  will  agree  that  there  are 
irtain  mouths  in  which,  no  matter  what 
Dialgam  alloy  is  used,  there  is  a  marked 


Fig.  19. 


Surface  of  carefully  finished  oxyphosphate 
filling  exposed  four  months  in  mouth  sub- 
ject to  erosion,  a.  Enamel,  b,  Cement  fill- 
ing,  c.  Pits  of  disintegration. 


vtsting  of  amalgam  surfaces  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  stress  of  occlusion  or 
abrasion  from  dentifrices.    Qood  gold 
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foil  fillings  and  the  23-karat  plate  of 
shell  crowns  highly  burnished,  in  a  short 
period  after  having  been  newly  placed 
assume  in  such  mouths  a  brassy,  almost 
greenish  hue,  lose  luster,  and  taJce  on  a 
dull  "pumice  finish."  Chemical  erosion 
with  deep  "cervical  notching"  is  fre- 
quent. Fig.  19  shows  the  behavior  of 
oxyphosphate  in  such  a  mouth.  Abra- 
sion from  dentifrices  as  a  cause  is  ex- 
cluded, simply  because  careful  inquiry 
proves  that  such  have  not  been  used. 
These  are  the  mouths  characterized  by 
hyperacidity,  usually  in  persons  of  mid- 
dle life,  in  which  sulfid  staining  is  rare. 

The  case  about  to  be  reported,  one  of 
a  few  examined,  is  of  this  type,  compli- 
cated by  the  conscientious  use  of  fourteen 
years  of  a  popular  dentifrice  full  of  soap 
and  diatoms.  Twelve  good  amalgam  fill- 
ings were  placed  in  the  cervical  notches 
of  erosion  fifteen  years  ago  by  one  of  the 
best  operators  in  this  country.  Hidden 
by  high  commissure  and  close  lips,  they 
have  fully  justified  the  judgment  of  the 
operator  in  selecting  such  a  material,  for 
not  a  particle  of  recurrent  caries  resulted, 
but  all  these  teeth  were  notched  anew,  in- 
cluding adjacent  tooth  structure. 

The  illustration  presents  what  was  left 
of  one  of  these  operations  diagrammati- 
cally  and  actually,  removed  from  the  cer- 
vix of  a  lower  central  incisor  (Fig.  20), 
the  notching  being  in  evidence.  Fig.  21, 
with  detail,  shows  the  cut  of  the  abrasive 
dentifrice,  and  what  is  of  greater  import, 
deep  pits  (Fig.  38)  which  are  not  to  be 
>>een  in  an  illustration  taken  from  a  sec- 
tion of  the  tooth  side  of  the  same  filling, 
ihe  amalgam  being  condensed  above  the 
average  (Fig.  S3)  ;  so  some  solvent  is  at 
work  in  this  mouth,  reducing  both  tooth 
and  filling,  other  than  simple  abrasive 
brushing.  Further,  if  this  solvent  action 
of  the  mouth  environment  plus  the 
known  and  continued  use  of  an  abrasive 
for  fourteen  years  produces  in  amalgam 
only  such  damages  as  is  presented  in  this 
case,  it  is  evident  that  tooth-brush  abra- 
sion alone  and  unaided  could  not  cut  cer- 
vically  the  typical  notches  which  we  call 
erosion. 

The  oral  conditions  are  very  similar  in 
the  second  case  to  be  reported — that  of 
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Mrs.  X.,  age  fifty-fiTe,  the  mother  of 
two  sons,  respectively  twenty-four  and 
twenty-eight  yean  of  age,  who  are 


been  under  the  constant  care  of  Dr.  E.  P. 
Eeech,  one  of  Baltimore's  most  eminent 
and  conservative  dental  practitioners. 


Fig.  21. 


Diagram  of  lower  central  incisor  showing 
what  was  left  of  amalgam  at  a,  and  new 
erosion  at  h. 


Remains  of  amalgam  filling  at  a.  Fig.  20.  a, 
Pita  in  amalgam.  &,  Deep  notch  cut  in  fill- 
ing flush  with  tooth  at  h.  Fig.  20. 


Fig.  23. 


Enlargement  of  filling  shown  in  Fig.  21.  a. 
Deep  cratera  which  appear  all  over  eroded 
amalgam  surfaces.  Note  the  marks  of 
brush,  which  are  deeply  continuous  from  b 
to  o. 


Section  of  tooth  side  of  filling  shown  in  Fig. 
22,  rubbed  down  on  cuttle  paper.  Compare 
the  scratches  here  with  those  produced  by 
powder  in  Fig.  22,  and  note  the  absence  of 
pits  and  the  well-condensed  amalgam. 


(These  pictures  were  purposely  made  under  the  same  li^t  and  lens.) 


already  showing  mouth  symptoms  similar 
to  those  about  to  be  described. 

For  over  forty  years  the  patient  has 


who  kindly  permits  the  use  of  the  casts 
and  vouches  for  the  data  furnished  here- 
with. 
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The  element  of  mechanical  abrasion 
either  from  ocdnsion  or  dentifrices  is 
absolutely  eliminated  from  consideration 
in  1^  case.  First,  because  at  no  time 
in  twenty  years  has  it  been  possible  to 
bring  the  missing  teeth  in  actual  contact ; 
second,  but  one  dentifrice,  the  abrasive 
portion  of  which  is  precipitated  chalk, 
has  been  used.    (Fig.  24.) 

The  wasting  process  began  early  in 


ued,  sectioning  both  canines,  exposing  and 
destroying  the  approximal  gdd  fiUings 
previously  covered  by  labial  enamel,  and 
cutting  the  buccal  walls  of  the  bicuspids 
to  that  half  of  the  width  of  the  crown, 
exposing  and  destroying,  as  the  detail  will 
show,  the  compound  gold  fillings  that  had 
been  placed  occlusally  years  1»fore.  We 
wish  particularly  to  emphasize  the  pro- 
gressive, equal,  and  regular  destruction 


Fio.  24. 


Casts  taken  two  years  ago.  Sectioned  gold  fillings  marked  in  black  in  bicuspids 
and  canines.  Left  upper  second  bicuspid  destroyed  and  crowned  at  this 
period.   Note  the  good  condition  of  the  second  molars,  upper  and  lower. 


life,  simultaneously  on  the  anterior  upper 
and  lower  teeth  labially,  later  buceally, 
and  was  met  by  the  best  of  gold  foil  oper- 
ations, as  the  writer  can  attest,  having 
seen  those  extant  in  the  mouth;  these 
fillings  lost  substance  and  wasted  just  as 
did  the  caval  and  adjacent  tooth  sub- 
stance retaining  the  filling  until  the  small 
part  remaining  was  lost  owmg  to  lack 
of  retention.  The  lower  incisors  and  ca- 
nines'and  the  contained  fillings  were  the 
first  to  be  destroyed,  progressively  from 
labial  to  lingual,  cut  level  with  and  even 
nnder  the  gingiva;  the  wasting  upper 
incisors  were  restored  by  four  porcelain 
crowns,  after  which  the  process  contin- 


of  both  pure  gold  and  tooth  structure  in 
this  mouth,  without  mechanical  cause, 
and  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  all  of  the  lower  incisor,  canine,  and 
bicuspid  groups  are  gone,  even  below  the 
gingiva,  and  the  upper  incisors  would 
likewise  have  disappeared  had  the  four 
incisor  porcelain  crowns  not  stopped  the 
process,  none  of  the  molar  group  which 
are  all  "in  situ"  have  been  attacked  ex- 
cept at  the  anterior  buccal  angles  of  the 
upper  first  molars. 

That  mechanical  abrasion  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  case  is  further 
established  by  the  fact  that  for  at  least 
twenty  years  these  four  molars  have  been 
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the  only  teeth  occluding^  yet  they  present 
comparatiTely  slight  facets  moisally,  as 
noted  in  the  illustrations. 

The  health  of  the  patient  during  this 
period  has  been  good;  the  salivary  analy- 
sis oould  not  be  made,  it  being  impossible 
to  secure  a  specimen. 

A  definite  anatomical  relationship  is 
shown  in  all  erosion  cases  between  a 
great  lose  of  dental  tissue — and  in 
this  case  of  gold  as  well,  beginning 
labially  and  buccally  and  extending  to 
all  parts  in  direct  contact  with  the 
fresh  secretions  conveyed  by  the  ducts 
of  the  parotid  and  the  submaxillary 
and  sublingual  glands,  and  particularly 
of  the  labial  and  buccal  mucous  glands 
— and  the  tooth-surfaces  exposed  to 
these  secretions.  This  relationship  is 
further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
the  buccal  or  molar  mucous  glands 
are  described  as  being  fewer  in  number 
than  the  labial  glands,  and  diminishing 


as  we  follow  the  buccinator  muscle  to  its 
distal  insertion. 

The  continued  immnnity  of  the  molars 
in  this  mouth,  in  vhich  all  other  teeth 
have  been  destroyed,  is  most  impressiYe, 
particularly  if  seen  in  the  light  of  tbe 
foregoing  statements  and  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  parts,  which  proves  it  to  be  more 
than  a  mere  coincidence. 

The  writer  resists  the  temptation  to 
theorize  as  to  these  carefully  observed 
phenomena,  the  causes  for  which  he  is 
totally  at  a  loss  to  explain.  Theories  are 
fascinating,  but  not  convincing.  As  a 
profession,  we  need  a  thorough  chemical 
or  electro-chemical  investigation  of  the 
behavior  of  the  metals  in  the  mouth,  as 
complete  and  final  as  the  bacteriological 
work  of  Miller  or  the  physical  tests  of 
teeth  and  amalgam  by  Blai^.  Then  shall 
we  indeed  suit  our  materials  as  we  try 
to  suit  our  methods — ^not  only  to  the 
teeth  but  to  the  environment. 


A  CONSIDERATIOK  OP  THE  CASTING  PBOCE8H,  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  REFRACTORY  MATERIAIJS. 


Br  MARCUS  L.  WARD,  D.D.S«.,  Amn  Arbor.  Mich. 


(Read  before  the  New  York  Odontfllogical  Society,  at  its  reguliir  monthly  meeting, 

Manh  1909.) 


A LITTLE  over  two  years  ago  Dr. 
William  H.  Taggart  presented  the 
cast  gold  inlay  to  the  dental  profes- 
sion. Since  that  time  probably  99  per  cent, 
of  the  profession  have,  with  undeveloped 
casting  devices,  crude  investing  com- 
pounds, and  a  circumscribed  knowledge 
of  the  general  principles  involved  in.cast- 
ing  other  materials,  achieved  enough  suc- 
cess to  justify  them  in  ascribing  the  cast- 
ing process  to  a  most  conspicuous  place 
in  intellectual  concepts.  The  cast  gold 
inlay  has,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  less 
successful,  shown  such  possibilities  that 
the  advent  of  a  refractory  material  which 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
cess and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  is  eagerly  looked  for. 


During  the  two  years  that  have  elapsed, 
little  of  a  scientific  nature  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  process,  while  previous  to  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  cast  gold 
inlay  the  profession  had  little  or  no  occa- 
sion to  become  familiar  with  the  laws 
governing  the  casting  of  other  materiids. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  new  phase  of 
dentistry  must,  then,  be  of  comparatively 
recent  origin  and  of  a  somewhat  allotted 
nature.  About  eleven  months  ago  that 
never-tiring  genius,  Dr.  Wraton  A. 
Price,  presented  tbe  first  of  his  series 
of  articles  containing  the  results  of  his 
experiments  with  the  cast  inlay.  Two 
months  later  appeared  the  second,  and 
five  months  later  the  third.  In  each  of 
these  ariicles  appears  so  much  of  a  scien- 
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tific  nature  that  to  one  who  desires  to 
pursue  a  different  course  of  reasoning 

to  a  successful  conclusion  any  one  of 
them  is  positively  dangerous.  I  do  not 
hasten  to  undo  his  work,  nor  even  ques- 
tion his  result  if  all  the  details  of  his 
methods  are  carefully  carried  out;  but 
in  order  that  I  may  impress  not  only 
upon  you,  but  through  this  channel  upon 
the  whole  profession,  l^at  his  methods 
are  not  the  only  ones  pursued  by  engi- 
neers in  such  work,  I  must  refer  freely 
to  his  articles.  He  prefaces  his  first  ar- 
ticle by  saying  thatr--"To  everyone  with 
high  ideals  there  certainly  has  frequently, 
if  not  continually,  come  a  consciousness 
that  gold  and  its  alloys  when  built  into 
large  pieces  for  dental  restorations, 
whether  cast  or  fused,  did  not  produce 
either  exact  or  uniform  restorations. 
This  has  been  particularly  serious  -end 
annoying  in  bridge  work,  and  the  extent 
of  the  error  has  been  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  piece,  while  the  distress  it  gave 
the  operator  was  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  his  ideals.  This  constant 
error  has  been  chiefly  produced  by  the 
contraction  of  the  metals  on  cooling  and 
the  contraction  of  the  investment  on  heat- 
ing, granting  that  the  operator's  tech- 
nique has  been  faultless." 

He  goes  on  to  describe  how  he  has  de- 
termined the  amount  of  contraction  there 
is  on  cooling  metals  from  their  melting- 
point  to  ordinary  temperature.  After 
constructing  an  instrument  which  would 
magnify  the  change  in  dimensions,  he 
cast  several  bars  of  gold  and  its  alloys 
from  wax  models  made  on  iridio-plati- 
nnm  pins  which  fitted  tightly  into  the 
arms  of  his  instrument.  His  first  obser- 
vation was  that  no  two  bars  of  gold  were 
of  -the  same  dimensions,  and  often  there 
was  a  large  variation.  He  savs,  "This 
error  proved  to  be  due  to  two  factors, 
chief  of  which  was  shrinkage  of  the 
investing  material."  To  eliminate  this 
error  he  constructed  a  form  to  cast  into, 
which  was  made  of  fused  pure  quartz. 
He  says  of  his  work  with  this  new  form: 
'3ars  of  gold  or  its  alloys  cast  in  this 
fused  quartz  chamber,  which  itself  had 
a  relatively  very  constant  dimension, 
showed  in  some  cases  close  agreement 
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to  the  total  contraction  as  estimated  from 
the  readings  of  the  expansions  up  from 
normal,  but  to  my  great  disappointment 
different  casts  of  the  same  metal  showed 
different  total  contraction,  which  clearly 
indicated  that  another  unsuspected  source 
of  error  existed — for  if  conditions  are  the 
same,  results  must  be  the  same.  This 
difference  in  dimensions  of  the  various 
casts  of  the  same  metal  or  alloy  made 
in  the  chamber  of  fused  quartz  proved 
to  be  due  entirely  to  the  difference  in 
casting  pressure,  and  it  was  proved  that 
any  given  pressure  will  produce  constant 
results,  otiier  essential  conditions  re- 
maining constant.  For  example,  pure 
gold  cast  under  one  pressure  contracted 
eighteen  thousandths  of  an  inch,  and 
under  another  pressure  only  fourteen 
thousandths;  under  another  very  low 
pre^ure  twenty  thousandths.  Eighteen- 
kaj-at  gold  solder  at  a  given  high  pres- 
sure contracted  fifteen  tiiousandths,  and 
at  a  given  low  pressure  eighteen  thou- 
sandths on  repeated  casts.  The  great  sig- 
nificance of  this  will  be  apparent  to 
everyone,  as  well  as  its  natural  lesson, 
viz,  that  if  we  are  to  get  constant  re- 
sults we  must  use  constant  pressure  as 
well  as  have  other  conditions  constant, 
and  to  secure  the  least  contraction  we 
must  use  as  high  pressure  as  possible 
without  distortion  of  the  investment — 
an  important  point,  to  be  taken  up  later." 

Dr.  Price  has  thus  brought  forcibly  to 
the  attention  of  the  profession  a  number 
of  things  which  to  a  great  many  may  be 
new.  First,  he  mentions  that  gold  and 
its  alloys  contract  on  cooling.  This 
should  not  be  new  to  anyone,  since  a  co- 
efficient of  expansion  and  contraction  is 
worked  out  now  for  almost  everj'thing. 
Secondly,  he  mentions  that  investing  ma- 
terials shrink  on  heating,  and  that  as  a 
result  of  this  shrinkage  and  the  shrink- 
age of  the  gold  on  cooling  no  uniformity 
can  be  had  in  the  dimensions  of  castings. 
Thirdly,  he  mentions  that  shrinkage  of 
gold  in  cooling  is  decreased  by  an  in- 
crease in  pressure,  and  if  a  minimum 
amount  of  contraction  is  secured  we  must 
use  as  high  pressure  as  possible  without 
distorting  the  investment.  He  next  cal- 
culates the  actual  pressure  on  an  inlay 
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of  I  inch  square,  and  finds  that  with  an 
effective  presrare  of  sixteen  pounds  per 
square  inch  only  approximately  i  of  a 
pound  is  exerted  on  the  inlay.  He  then 
estimates  that  with  a  casting  machine 
giving  1/100  lb.  actual  pressure  on  the 
gold  there  would  be  a  total  contraction 
on  cooling  of  twenty  thousandtiis  per 
inch,  whiw  if  it  were  capable  of  giving 
five  and  one-half  pounds  actual  pressure 
there  would  still  be  a  contraction  of  thir- 
teen thousandths.  He  found  none  of  our 
present  investing  materials  suitable  for 
such  pressures  nor  capable  of  expanding 
enough  to  counteract  the  shrinkage  of 
the  gold  on  cooling.  This  grand  proces- 
sion over  obstacles  now  culminates  in  the 
production  of  an  artificial  stone  model 
which  both  expands  suflBciently  to  coun- 
teract the  shrinkage  of  the  gold  and  en- 
ables one  to  use  mgh  pressures  in  cast- 
ing. 

We  must  agree  that  gold  contracts  on 
cooling,  and  that  most  investments  shrink 
upon  excessive  heat,  but  to  accept  his 
method  of  correcting  the  evil  would  be 
to  defeat  not  only  the  object  of  the  de- 
signer of  the  process  but  some  of  the 
already  accepted  methods  of  engineers. 
The  question  which  naturally  arises  in 
the  mind  of  one  who  has  been  somewhat 
unsuccessful  in  this  work  is,  'Tllust  I 
reproduce  the  affected  parts  in  artificial 
stone  and  cast  directly  upon  the  model 
to  get  perfect  results?**  To  this  let  me 
say  emphatically,  No !   We  cannot  con- 


ceal the  fact  that  gold  contracts  on  cool- 
ing, neil^er  can  ve  obscure  oar  mortifi- 
cation at  not  finding  investing  materials 
that  are  uniform,  if  not  of  snfficient 
strength  and  free  from  change  in  volume. 
We  still  have  these  two  ph^omena  to 
suocesafullj  combat  if  we  are  to  keep  the 
cast  gold  inlay  in  its  present  much-her- 
alded poBitiffli,  since  most  dentists  meet 
with  enough  failures  to  keep  them  feel- 
ing that  tibere  is  something  wrong. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  how- 
ever, that  the  amount  of  shrinkage  which 
takes  place  in  casting  an  ordinary  sized 
filling  is  far  less  than  Dr.  Price's  arti- 
cles imply,  and  it  is  from  this  line  of 
work  tiut  the  profession  is  to  receiTO  its 
greatest  benefits.*  He  has  estimated  that 
gold  contracts  about  twenty  thousandths 
per  inch,  or  2  per  cent.  This  appears 
somewhat  high,  though  we  will  grant 
that  it  is  correct  for  bars  of  gold.  It 
has  long  since  been  observed  by  engineers 
that  a  great  deal  more  allowance  most 
be  made  for  castings  which  are  long  in 
shape  than  those  iraich  are  spheric^,  a 
wheel  not  being  as  free  to  contract  as  a 
long  bar.  It  has  also  been  observed  that 
the  contraction  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  material  used,  a  small  casting 
having  a  much  smaller  coefficient  of  con- 
traction than  a  large  one.  Sharp  gives 
the  table  below  to  diow  the  difference  in 
coefficient  of  contraction  between  casting 
spur  wheels  of  cast  iron  ten  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  those  two  feet  in  diameter: 


Contraction  in  Castiko  Spur  Wheels  in  Cast  Ibon. 


Eztreme 
diuiwterof 
wheel  outlDS. 


Pitch 
I    In  Inchei. 


width 
of  teeth 
Id  iDohea. 


COWTBACTIOH, 


ToUl 
in  Inches. 


Per  foot 
of  cwtlng. 


Per  foot 
of  pftttern. 


Per  Inch 
of  cutlng. 


ft.  In. 

In. 

In. 

10   2|  [ 

1  " 

1.08 

0.1069 

a  1040 

O.O088 

8  2A 

9 

0.64 

0.0898 

0.0880 

,  a0074 

6  U 

n 

11 

0.876 

j  0.0818 

0.0810 

0.0060 

6  j 

H 

11 

0.846 

]  0.0681 

0.0628  1 

0.0062 

8i 

12 

0.11 

1  0.08896 

0.08884 

0.00S2 

2  m 

8i 

9 

aii6 

;  0.0897 

0.0896  1 

0.0088 

*  Dr.  Price's  mesniTementa  were  token  upon  a  bar  of  gold,  wliieh  is  always  more  fne  to  eon- 
tract  than  a  elnmlar  easting.  It  is  upon  this  faet  that  tiie  writer  bases  his  opinion.— M.  L.  W. 
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We  observe  from  this  that  the  wheel 
t^  feet  in  diameter  had  a  linear  shrink- 
age of  1.08  in.  per  foot,  while  the  one 
two  feet  in  diameter  shnuik  only  0.115 
of  an  inch  per  foot,  a  marked  difference, 
as  you  see,  not  merdy  in  the  total  amount 
of  contraction  but  in  the  contracti<ai  per 
foot  or  inch. 

If  we  now  compute  from  this  table  the 
contraction  of  a  wheel  coie-fourth  inch 
in  diameter,  the  size  of  a  medium  fill- 
ing, we  find  it  so  infinitesimally  small, 
and  of  such  minor  importance  as  com- 
pared to  some  other  things  in  the  casting 
process,  that  we  might  dismiss  it  from 
our  minds  while  casting  small  fillings. 
For  example,  l^e  contraction  per  inch 
of  the  wheel  ten  feet  in  diameter  was 
0.0088  in.,  and  that  of  the  small  wheel 
0.0033  in.,  the  difference  in  coefficients 
of  contraction  between  the  large  and 
small  wheels  being  0.0055  in.  The  dif- 
ference in  size  of  the  two  wheels  is  93 
inches.  The  difference  in  coefficients  of 
contraction  divided  by  the  difference  in 
size  of  the  castitt^  (0.0056  -4-  93  = 
0.000059  in.)  gives  ns  an  average  reduc- 
tion in  coeificient  of  contraction,  with 
each  inch  Teduction  in  the  size  of  the 
casting,  of  0.000059  in. 

Let  ns  assume  that  every  time  we  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  casting  one  inch  we 
reduce  the  coefficient  of  contraction  (not 
the  amount  of  contraction)  0.000059  in. 
If  we  begin  now  with  the  smallest  cast- 
ing given  in  the  table  (approximately  29 
inches),  and  reduce  it  proportionately  to 
the  size  of  a  medium-sized  filling  (^ 
inch)  we  find  a  coefficient  of  contraction 
per  inch  of  0.0016  in.  [0.0033  — 
(0.000069  X  28.75  in.)].  One-fourth  of 
this  amount  vrill  give  us  the  actual  con- 
traction on  a  casting  ^  inch  in  diameter, 
which  is  0.0004  inch,  providing  of  course 
that  our  average  reduction  in  coefficient 
of  contraction  is  accurate.  And  why  is 
it  not  reasonably  accurate,  since  it  is  a 
principle  which  is  verified  by  practical 
vork  in  the  foundry?  The  practical 
foundryman  uses  for  large  castings  a 
pattern  to  construct  his  mold  from  which 
is  about  0.10  of  an  inch  per  foot  longer 
than  he  wants  the  casting  to  be.  For 
castings  of  four  inches  or  thereabouts 
he  uses  a  pattern  of  the  exact  size  he 


wants  his  casting,  the  small  amount  of 
shrinkage  which  takes  place  being  cared 
for  by  the  slight  enlargement  of  the 
mold  in  removing  his  pattern.  In  cast- 
ings considerably  smaUer  than  these  he 
not  only  does  not  make  his  pattern 
larger,  but  makes  it  smaller  by  about 
1/32  of  an  inch,  the  amount  of  shrinkage 
being  so  small  that  the  rapping  and  re- 
moval of  the  pattern  enlarges  the  mold 
more  than  is  necessary  to  ulow  for  the 
shrinkage  of  such  small  castings.  Thus 
we  see  our  deductions  from  the  table  of 
diminishing  coefficients  of  contraction 
v^ified  by  practical  work  in  the  foundry. 

We  cannot  say,  then,  that  cast  iron, 
brass,  gunmetal,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  etc., 
that  are  used  every  ^y  in  the  foundries, 
have  fixed  and  definite  coefficients  of  eon- 
traction.  We  must  understand  that  with 
every  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  casting 
there  is  a  new  and  smaller  coefficient  of 
contraction.  The  natural  question  is. 
Why  ?  Because  the  large  casting  remains 
hot  longer  than  the  small  one.  In  other 
words,  shrinkage  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  material  used,  simply  because 
the  material  for  small  castings  chills  the 
moment  it  strikes  the  mold.* 

The  lesson  for  us  to  draw  from  this 
work  of  the  theoretical  engineer  and  the 
practical  foundryman  is  quite  forcible 
and  obvious.  We  are  to  cast  our  gold 
into  molds  which  have  been  heated  suffi- 
ciently to  eliminate  mechanical  moisture 
and  allowed  to  cool  down  till  they  can 
just  be  handled  with  the  hands  without 
discomfort,  if  we  are  to  place  the 
casting  of  gold  on  a  practical  as  well 
as  scientific  basis.  From  our  computa- 
tion of  the  shrinkage  of  a  casting  |  inch 
in  diameter,  we  will  assume  that  it  short- 
ens 0.0004  in.  if  made  of  cast  iron.  We 


*  Many  small  castings  are  of  such  a  shape, 
and  the  sprue  is  of  such  a  size,  that  the 
linear  shrinkage  is  greater  than  that  of 
larger  castings  of  other  shapes.  This  is  be- 
cause the  smaller  casting  had  its  center 
chilled  Bimultaneously  with  the  periphery,  and 
the  result  in  that  there  is  no  hole  in  such  a 
casting.  The  inlay,  however  small,  does  not 
belong  to  this  sort  of  castings,  its  center 
being  the  last  portion  to  cool,  and  the  shrink- 
age can  almost  always  be  detected  somewhere 
around  the  sprue. 
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will  also  BBSume  that  Dr.  Price's  detemi- 
nation  of  the  shrinkage  of  pure  gold  is 
correct,  2  per  cent.,  or  twice  that  of 
cast  iron.  With  this  reasoning  we  can 
only  calculate  a  shrinkage  of  0.0008  in. 
if  the  casting  were  made  of  pure  gold. 
Since  the  shrinkage  of  snch  materials  as 
copper  is  quite  well  known,  and  known 
to  be  under  that  which  we  have  accepted 
for  gold,  we  have  great  reason  to  believe 
onr  calculations  to  be  appi-oximately  cor- 
rect. If,  then,  a  filling  \  inch  in  diam- 
eter shrinks  0.0008  in.  and  is  seated  in 
the  center  of  the  cavity,  there  will  be 
0.0004  of  an  inch  to  be  filled  with  ce- 
ment on  each  side.  If  tiie  casting  be  a 
compound  approzimal  one  for  a  molar 
measuring  ^  inch,  we  can  only  calculate 
a  total  shortening  mesio-^stally  of 
0.0016  in.  Imagine,  if  you  will,  snch  a 
cavity  being  prepared  with  all  its  walls 
inclining  sufficiently  to  enable  one  to 
draw  a  wax  impression,  and  a  filling 
which  had  shortened  from  the  extreme 
ends  only  0.0016  of  an  inch.  Do  you 
doubt  its  going  to  place?  It  will  do  it 
so  closely  that  the  naked  eye  cannot  de- 
tect it,  if  the  cavity  is  properly  pre- 
pared. These  figures  will  not  hold  good 
for  casts  made  in  a  red-hot  mold,  or 
if  the  gold  is  superheated.  They  hold 
good  for  casts  made  of  gold  heated  above 
its  melting-point  and  a  little  below  its 
boiling-point,  and  cast  into  a  oool  mold. 

The  writer  has  no  desire  to  discoun- 
tenance the  use  of  artificial  etoae  models 
and  high  pressures  for  cast  work,  but 
rather  to  impress  you  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  counteract  the  shrinkage  of 
gold  in  cooling.  There  are  a  number  of 
things  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
influence  the  accuracry  of  a  cast  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  the  shrinkage 
of  the  gold  alone,  though  we  must  not 
forget  that  gold  does  shrink,  and  that 
it  can  be  prevented  beyond  the  limits 
of  human  error  in  other  parts  of  the 
technique,  if  we  will  cast  it  into  a  dry 
but  cool  mold  and  carry  out  some  of  the 
details  which  will  be  taken  up  in  order. 

Experience  has  taught  foundrymen 
that  castings  are  much  more  free  from 
defects  if  they  use  hot  metal,  although 
the  crystallization  is  not  so  perfect  in 
heavy  castings.   On  the  other  hand,  ex- 


perience has  tau^t  them  that  the  lover 
the  temperature  at  which  the  fluid  metal 

is  poured  into  the  mold,  and  the  more 
rapidly  the  mass  is  cooled  down  to  solidi- 
fication, the  closer  will  be  the  grain  of 
the  metal,  the  smaller  the  crystals,  the 
fewer  and  less  injurious  the  planes  of 
weakness,  and  the  greater  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  castii^.  The  writer  has 
been  able  to  demonstrate  both  of  these 
experiences  of  the  fonndryman  by  casting 
gold  heated  with  the  electric  arc  and 
oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  and  casting  it  into 
fixed  forms.  We  must  judge,  then,  from 
experience  the  lowrat  temperature  at 
which  gold  can  be  carried  into  the  mold  so 
as  to  fill  every  cavity  of  it  without  risk  of 
defect,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  greatest 
number  of  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
cess. It  is  an  absolute  necessity,  however, 
to  have  the  gold  as  fluid  as  possible  and 
to  get  the  mold  filled  as  quickly  as  it  can 
be  done,  or  the  gold  will  solidify  on  its 
way  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  mold. 
Next  to  the  temperature  of  the  mold,  no 
three  things  are  of  greater  importance 
than  the  temperature  and  the  fluidity 
of  the  gold  and  the  quickness  of  the 
operation.  The  writer's  greatest  objec- 
tion to  the  present  application  of  centrif- 
ugal force  in  casting,  next  to  a  varying 
pressure,  is  its  slowness  in  exerting  its 
pressure.  If  we  are  to  follow  an  analo- 
gous science  in  this  part  of  the  work, 
we  must  have  the  gdd  as  fluid  as  it  will 
flow  to  remote  par^  of  the  mold,  though 
not  superheated,  and  carry  it  to  place  al- 
most instantaneously.  When  melted  with 
an  ordinary  blowpipe  gold  is  not  hot 
enough  to  be  cast  into  a  cold  mold.  Every- 
one should  equip  himself  with  an  oxygen 
cylinder  and  yoke  attachment  for  the 
blowpipe,  if  he  is  using  an  appliance  not 
already  equipped  with  one.  It  has  been 
the  writer's  experience  that  gold  should 
not  be  boiling  when  cast.  With  an  oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe  it  is  easy  to  boil  gold. 
If  the  casting  be  a  large  one  of  irregu- 
lar shape,  and  the  mold  has  become  cold 
instead  of  cool,  then  the  gold  should  be 
cast  upon  the  very  first  evidence  of  boil- 
ing, though  in  no  case  should  gold  be 
dancing  up  and  down ;  it  is  not  necessary 
in  order  to  get  the  gold  to  its  proper 
fluidity  for  even  a  cold  mold,  and  will 
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oftentimes  prevent  the  gold  being  carried 
smoothly  to  place,  besides  adding  to  the 
shrinkage. 

Any  amount  of  heat  vill  not  make 
some  golds  fluid  enough  to  cast  perfectly. 
They  appear  sluggish  even  under  the 
oxyhydr(^en  blowpipe.  They  are  vhat 
the  foundryman  would  call  "dull  and 
slow-nmning  metal."  In  nearly  all  the 
processes  connected  with  metals  and  their 
alloys,  constant  reference  is  made  not 
only  to  the  temperature  at  which  certain 
operations  have  to  be  performed  to  brin^ 
about  certain  results,  but  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  metal  or  alloy  as  regards 
its  fluidity.  It  scarcely  seems  possible 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  observing 
keenly  the  fluidity  of  the  gold  before  at- 
tempting to  make  a  casting  of  it.  Gold 
to  be  suitable  for  casting  purposes  must 
have  the  property  of  being  readily  re- 
duced to  such  a  liquid  state  that  it  will 
permit  of  its  being  carried  under  pres- 
sure reasonable  distances  and  still  run 
into  and  occupy  the  most  minute  spaces 
in  a  mold.  Gold  in  this  condition  can, 
other  things  being  correct,  be  made  into 
castings  of  the  most  intricate  forms  con- 
ceivable. If  there  are  accumulations  of 
a  deteriorating  kind  about  the  gold,  or 
if  the  gold  has  alloyed  with  something 
which  makes  it  sluggish,  fine  margins 
and  intricate  forms  cannot  be  produced. 
Gold  must  be  free  from  accumulations 
on  its  surface,  and  it  must  be  active 
under  the  blowpipe.  The  same  is  true  of 
alloys  of  gold  and  platinum,  a  great 
many  of  which  can  be  cast  into  certain 
shapes  if  they  are  just  hot  enough  and 
of  the  proper  fluidity. 

The  writer  has  made  an  effort  to  as- 
certain what  impurities,  if  any,  there 
were  in  the  investments  now  in  use  which 
would  contaminate  a  piece  of  pure  gold 
while  it  was  molten  and  being  cast.  A 
carefal  analysis  was  made  of  seven  of 
the  leading  casting  materials  in  use  in 
the  middle  West.  Each  of  them  was 
found  to  contain  silica  and  plaster  of 
Paris  as  the  principal  ingredients,  and 
all  of  them  ferric  oxid  as  an  impurity. 
This  was  the  only  impurity  that  was 
found  which  conld  be  considered  as  a 
contaminating  substance.  In  one  well- 
known  material  the  ferric  oxid  was  so 


evident  that  a  number  of  casts  were 
made  to  test  its  effect  upon  pure  gold, 
and  in  each  one  the  gold  had  changed 
in  color,  fluidity,  and  melting-point. 
Other  observations  have  been  made  upon 
investing  materials  in  which  the  silica 
was  chemically  pure,  and  seldom  has 
pure  gold  been  capable  of  retaining  its 
fluidity  after  being  melted  three  times. 
Oftentimes  golds  having  slightly  differ^ 
ent  degrees  of  purity  and  fusibility  have 
been  mixed  and  cast,  but  there  has  not 
be^  uniformity  in  results.  Sometimes 
they  have  (:ombined  properly  with  each 
other  to  form  a  clean  fluid  material,  while 
at  other  times  they  have  appeared  to 
shrink  unequally,  and  have  not  united 
into  one  homogeneous  mass.  These  ob- 
servations have  led  the  writer  to  believe 
that  dentists  must  keep  at  hand  some 
practical  means  of  purifying  the  gold 
regardless  of  the  purity  of  the  in- 
vesting material  or  the  perfection  of 
their  casting  appliances.  Gold  and  plat- 
inum and  their  alloys  have  their  fluidity 
destroyed  by  repeated  heating  so  as  to 
make  them  too  sluggish  to  make  perfect 
castings,  and  if  the  silica  has  not  been 
thoroughly  washed  with  acids,  the  iron 
which  is  always  present,  and  which  unites 
with  gold  in  all  prqportions,  will  furnish 
additional  contamination.  For  this  rea- 
son dentists  must  study  the  condition  of 
the  gold  if  they  would  make  a  success  of 
casting.  A  number  of  different  methods 
of  purifying  gold  might  be  enumerated, 
but  perhaps  nothing  will  ever  be  of  more 
service  than  about  equal  parts  of  potas- 
sium nitrate  and  borax.  Both  are  clean 
white  powders  which  can  be  mixed  and 
kept  in  an  accessible  place. 

If  a  casting  is  about  to  be  made,  and 
the  gold  is  found  to  be  too  sluggish,  the 
operation  need  not  be  delayed  much  over 
five  minutes  to  purify  the  gold,  while  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  would  raise  the  karat 
considerably.  The  process  involves  the 
oxidation  of  the  base  metals,  the  oxygen 
being  furnished  by  the  potassium  nitrate, 
and  these  oxids  being  separated  from  the 
gold  beneath  the  flux  of  borax.  The  gold 
should  be  melted  and  the  mixture  added 
a  little  at  a  time  with  one  hand,  and  a 
blowpipe  flame  kept  directed  on  the  gold 
with  the  other,  the  |;old  ^'^Jj^jJ^^-^®' 
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ing  kept  melted.  This  should  be  con- 
tinned  in  most  cases  for  about  five 

minutes,  though  it  is  often  necessary  to 
continue  the  process  much  longer.  As 
soon  as  the  last  particles  of  nitrate  and 
borax  have  been  put  on  the  gold  the  flame 
should  be  removed,  to  avoid  its  contam- 
inating influence.  Qold  known  to  con- 
tain certain  quantities  of  tin,  silver,  or 
lead  could  periiaps  best  be  refined  by  the 
ammonium  or  mercuric  chlorid  processes, 
but  for  iron,  bismuth,  antimony,  zinc, 
etc.,  nothing  excels  potassium  nitrate  and 
borax. 

Another  thing  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance in  the  casting  of  gold  into  a 
mold  as  sof  t  as  we  are  at  present  obliged 
to  use  is  the  amount  of  pressure  used  and 

the  accuracy  with  whidi  it  can  be  con- 
trolled. Dentists  seemed  to  have  grasped 
the  idea  that  explosions  of  gunpowder, 
sudden  generation  of  steam,  crude  appli- 
cations of  centrifugal  force,  the  format 
tion  of  small  partial  Tacuums,  com- 
prised air  made  by  swaging  devices  and 
the  like  are  forces  adapted  to  the  cast- 
ing of  gold.  It  is  true  that  some  good 
work  is  done  with  many  of  these  devices, 
but  the  person  who  expects  to  make  a 
perfect  cast  every  time  he  attempts  it 
will  learn  sooner  or  later  that  he  can 
only  accomplish  this  with  an  appliance 
which  exerts  and  maintains  upon  the 
gold  a  pressure  which  is  definite.  Gold 
cannot  be  carried  into  the  mold  with  a 
low  pressure  one  time  and  be  thrown  into 
it  the  next  with  much  greater  force  any 
more  than  the  engineer  can  allow  molten 
metal  to  fall  into  the  top  of  a  sand  mold 
one  time  and  convey  it  to  the  bottom  of 
the  mold  by  vertical  gates  another  time, 
and  expect  the  same  results  from  each 
method.  A  great  deal  might  be  said 
about  this  feature  of  the  different  appli- 
ances now  furnished  for  casting  gold,  but 
the  writer  desires  to  refrain  from  it  and 
to  allow  each  one  to  di'aw  his  own  con- 
clusions. 

The  last  phase  of  the  subject  which 
will  be  considered,  and  which  is  also  of 

the  greatest  importance,  is  investing 
compounds  and  refractory  materiftls.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  our  knowledge 
of  them  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condi- 
tion, or  even  that  we  know  much  about 


thm  beyond  a  few  facts  gathered 
through  tiieir  use.  We  may  observe  that 
a  given  refractory  material  for  engineer- 
ing purposes  is  often  called  upon  to  ful- 
fil conditions  which  are  not  only  differ- 
ent, but  exactly  the  reverse  the  one  of 
the  other.  At  one  time  it  must  resist 
an  oxidizing,  and  immediately  after  with- 
stand more  or  less  of  a  reducing  action. 
Sometimes  it  must  resist  the  corrosive 
action  of  sulfuric  acid,  at  others  with- 
stand the  action  of  basic  scoria,  and  at 
others,  again,  resist  only  the  action  of 
metals  in  fusing.  An  investing  com- 
pound which  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  casting  process  and  bridge  work 
should  be  strong,  set  readily,  be  free 
from  shrinkage  and  expansion,  and  resist 
the  action  of  the  heat  required  to  liquefy 
gold  and  platinum  and  their  alloys. 

Though  dental  literature  seems  to  be 
destitute  of  anything  bearing  directly 
upon  the  subject,  an  analysis  of  several 

Products  shows  that  silica  and  plaster  of 
'aris  have  wisely  been  chosoi  as  the  two 
principal  ingredients  of  our  present  in- 
vesting compounds.  In  all  plastic  com- 
pouncG  there  must  be  something  which 
acts  as  a  binder  to  the  principal  ingredi- 
ents and  their  modifiers.  In  investing 
compounds  we  have  evidence  of  this  in 
the  use  of  calcium  sulfate  plus  one-half 
molecule  of  water,  known  as  plaster  of 
Paris,  which  in  the  presence  of  water 
takes  up  some  of  it  and  forms  a  crystal- 
lized variety.  The  combination  of  water 
with  this  salt  to  form  the  crystals  sets 
the  mass  and  acts  as  the  binder  for  the 
silica.  In  our  amalgams  we  have  the 
binder  formed  by  the  union  of  mercury 
and  silver  and  zinc,  if  the  latter  be  pres- 
ent. In  our  phosphates  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  its  modifications  act  witii  the 
oxid  of  zinc,  while  in  many  cases  such 
as  crucibles,  muffle  linings,  etc.,  clay,  a 
hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  is  used  as  a 
binder  by  making  the  clay  anhydrous  by 
baking.  The  question  might  be  asked. 
Why  IS  plaster  of  Paris  not  used  alone? 
and  the  answer  would  be.  Because  it 
shrinks  when  heated.  In  addition  to  this 
it  disintegrates  when  heated  for  any 
length  of  time,  though  we  are  forced  to 
contend  with  this  feature,  and  use  the 
material  with  possible  m^difiera^  in  small 
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quantities  as  a  binder  for  other  mate- 
rials. 

In  selecting  other  materials  to  ose  with 
plaster  of  Paris  as  refractories  we  nat- 
urally turn  to  the  ozids,  and  of  the  oxids 
those  of  silicon,  aluminum,  calcium,  and 
magnesium,  and  their  compounds,  are 
the  ones  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
Probably  few  realize  the  great  quantities 
of  rocks  and  earthy  materials  that  these 
four  elements  cover,  silica  being  the  most 
abundant  material  of  the  earth  except 
oxygen.  The  sands,  quartzes,  flints,  opal, 
agate,  and  amethyst  contain  large  quan- 
tities of  silica.  The  corundum,  emery, 
mby,  sapphire,  etc.,  contain  chiefly 
aluminum  ozid.  The  feldspars  are 
double  compounds  of  aluminum  and 
silica;  mica  is  a  double  silicate  of  alumi- 
num. The  clays  are  chiefly  silica  and 
aluminum  with  ferric  oxid.  Chalk  and 
whitmg  are  calcinm  carbonate.  Talc  or 
soapstone  is  a  compound  of  silica  and 
magnesia.  Asbestos  is  also  a  silicate  of 
magnesia.  Thus  we  see  that  almost  all 
the  materials  which  we  would  naturally 
turn  to  are  compounds  of  silicon,  alum- 
inum, calcium,  and  magnesium. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
metallurgical  world,  and  nearly  all  are 
agreed,  tiiat  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  re- 
fractory materials  which  hare  given 
volumetric  changes  under  heat,  definite 
fusing-points,  and  absence  of  injurious 
impurities,  among  natural  products. 
Such  materials  must  be  prepared  arti- 
flcully,  since  even  small  quantities  of 
foreign  substances  often  exert  their  in- 
fluence to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
given  desirable  products  undesirable. 
One  of  the  most  striking  examples  we 
liave  of  one  material  affecting  another 
unfavorably  is  in  the  use  of  alumina, 
which  alone  is  highly  infusible,  and  silica, 
which  alone  is  almost  infusible.  If  1 
per  cent,  to  3  per  cent,  of  alumina  be 
mixed  with  silica,  the  mass  becomes  fus- 
ible, while  if  we  raise  the  amount  of 
alumina  to  40  per  cent,  or  more,  the 
mass  again  becomes  highly  infusible.  If 
we  review  the  effects  which  different  ele- 
ments constituting  refractory  materials 
have  with  each  ouier,  as  well  as  with  a 
number  of  other  materials  which  may  be 
used  as  )nodifiers,  we  find  that  the  same 


element  often  produces  exactly  contrary 
effects  according  to  the  proportion  in 
which  it  is  present,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  anomalous  in  those  effects  being 
produced.  Alumina,  when  combined  with 
iron  or  many  other  bases  alone,  makes 
infusible  aluminates,  but  if  silica  be 
present  it  becomes  more  or  less  fusible. 
Almost  the  same  phenomenon  appears  in 
the  use  of  different  sizes  and  shapes  of 
the  particles  of  silica,  when  silica  is  used 
alone,  as  we  shall  see  a  little  later.  This 
is  but  one  of  many  examples  which  might 
be  givea  to  impress  the  makers  of  invest- 
ing compound  that  they  cannot  rely 
upon  natural  market  products  and  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  casting  process, 
unless  they  watch  them  with  chemical 
analysis,  a  good  set  of  sierea,  a  micro- 
scope and  micrometer. 

The  metallurgist  who  is  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  clay  for  furnaces,  muffles,  etc., 
watches  closely  for  a  clay  of  a  Imown 
composition  and  as  to  the  nwchanical  ar^ 
rangement  of  the  particles.  He  knows 
that  the  plasticity  of  the  clay  is  due  to 
the  fineness  of  the  particles,  the  presence 
of  alumina,  and  to  water  of  combina- 
tion. He  also  knows  that  for  two  ma- 
terials having  exactly  the  same  chemical 
composition,  one  being  coarse  and  the 
other  fine,  the  coarse  may  be  practically 
infusible  while  the  fine  may  be  more  or 
less  easily  fusible.  He  is  also  aware 
that  the  more  porous  the  same  substance 
is,  the  more  infusible  it  will  be.  He 
knows,  too,  that  the  plasticity  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  presence  of  certain  sub- 
stances, such  as  magnesia,  lime,  and  iron, 
and  the  refractory  nature  of  it  by  sodium, 
potassium,  lime,  and  magnesia.  The 
makers  of  investing  materials  should 
profit  by  the  workers  in  allied  sciences, 
and  get  down  to  exactness  in  composi- 
tion, exactness  in  the  size  of  the  par- 
ticle, and  exactness  in  the  shape  of  the 
particles.  One  who  is  skilled  in  plastics 
would  turn  to  these  phases  of  the  prob- 
lem at  once,  though  tney  do  not  seem  to 
form  a  part  of  dental  knowledge  at 
present. 

Of  the  four  substances  mentioned  as 
refractories,  silica  is  the  one  most  use- 
ful. It  is  very  refractory,  is  of  a  desir- 
able color,  expands  whep^heate^  and 
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is  easily  prepared,  though  it  has  one  ob- 
jectioiij  &at  of  having  no  binding  qual- 
ity. Alumina  is  very  refractory,  easily 
prepared,  desirable  to  handle,  though  it 
shrinks  when  heated,  and  affects  eilica 
unfaTorably  as  a  refractory  up  to  40  ^er 
cent.  Magnesia  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
fusible of  substances,  is  easily  enough 
prepared,  and  desirable  to  haiidle,  but 
it  brinks  markedly  when  heated.  Lime 
is  not  used  much  in  oommercial  oper- 
ations, because  the  carbonate,  the  only 
form  in  which  we  have  it,  becomes 
caustic  under  heat,  and  when  left  to  it- 
self absorbs  water  and  falls  to  powder. 
It  is  infusible,  but  is  easily  acted  upon 
by  silica,  and  affects  plaster  of  Paris  un- 
favorably. Silica  is  the  only  one  of  the 
four  substances  which  we  can  rely  upon 
to  expand  when  heated,  which  practically 
means  that  it  is  the  only  rock  or  rocky 
material  which  will  invariably  expand 
under  heat.  Silica  stands  almost  alone 
aa  a  compound  capable  of  being  expanded 
under  heat.  Magnesia  shrinks  so  much 
when  heated  that  it  should  be  excluded. 
Alumina  also  shrinks  when  heated,  and, 
as  we  should  naturally  expect^  its  com- 
pounds do  so  too. 

The  writer  has  examined  a  number  of 
the  leading  investing  materials  somewhat 
critically  and  with  a  view  of  presenting 
some  suggestions  to  the  makers  of  the 
same  that  would  be  of  benefit.  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  using  silica  and  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  yet  no  two  of  them  appear 
alike.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious, 
since  one  can  buy  an  indefinite  number 
of  grades  of  silica  in  the  open  market. 
A  number  of  these  investing  compounds 
contain  these  two  ingredients  in  propor- 
tions which  appear  quite  right,  though 
the  problem  which  has  coziFronted  the 
writer  before  in  the  study  of  plastics 
seems  to  be  unsettled  by  t^e  makers  of 
these  investing  compounds.  The  profes- 
sion has  given  little  attention  to  the 
physical  phenomena  in  plastics,  appar- 
ently thinking  the  chemical  aspects  the 
only  ones  needing  attention,  but  the  plan 
which  the  writer  will  sugf?est  for  making 
all  investing  materials  will  certainly  give 
a  good  example  of  physical  phenomena 
which  need  to  be  watched  more  closely. 
The  products  which  we  have  now  are 


mostly  fine  ones;  a  few  have  some  coarse 
sand  in  them.  An  examination  of  the 
fine  ones  for  strength  shows  that  after 
being  heated  thej  will  scaroely  hold  to- 
gether while  being  placed  in  a  dyna- 
mometer. Barely  will  a  cylindrical  piece 
of  them  one  inch  by  one  inch  resist 
enough  pressure  to  get  the  hands  started 
on  the  dial  of  the  dynamometer.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  coarse  cmes  shows  them 
to  be  stronger  though  less  uniform  in 
their  change  in  volume. 

After  separating  the  plaster  of  Paris 
from  a  number  of  these  compounds  and 
examining  the  shape  and  size  of  the  par- 
ticles of  silica  with  the  microscope,  it  was 
found  that  in  most  of  the  fine  ones  there 
was  uniformity  in  the  size  and  shi^, 
while  some  of  the  ooaise  ones  appeared 
lil»  a  conglomerate  mass  of  coarse  and 
fine  particles  without  regard  to  the  size 
or  shape.  After  making  a  great  many 
eastings  at  different  pressures,  it  was 
found  that  the  castings  niade  at  the  low 
pressures  were  the  tniest  to  shape,  the 
higher  pressures  apparently  causing  the 
finer  investmentsto  be  bulged  in  the  man- 
ner indicated  by  the  cross  section  of  the 
tooth  and  filling  exhibited  this  afternoon. 
It  became  apparent  that  even  with  the 
Taggart  appliance,  which  has  the  pres- 
sure under  absolute  control,  there  was 
danger  at  times  of  distorting  the  invest- 
ment unless  the  pressure  was  very  low. 
Compounds  of  auica  and  plaster  were 
prepared  in  which  the  percratage  of 
silica  was  higher,  and  the  result  was  a 
still  weaker  compound,  though  less  free 
from  shrinkage.  The  percentage  of  plas- 
ter was  then  increased,  and  the  mass  was 
stronger,  but  it  shrank  in  proportion  to 
the  pUster  used,  modified  more  or  less  by 
the  shape  and  aize  and  arrangement  of 
the  particles  of  silica.  The  problem  thffli 
appeared  to  be  analogous  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  concrete  for  pavement,  if  we  were 
to  get  the  maximum  strength  and  get  the 
mass  so  tightly  filled  in  that  the  expan- 
sion of  the  silica  would  counteract  the 
shrinkage  of  the  plaster  during  heating. 
To  carry  out  this  plan,  nine  different 
grades  of  flint  were  obtained  from  Her- 
man Behr  &  Co.,  721  Beekman  st..  this 
city,  and  examined  cuefully  with  a 
microscope  to  see  if  there  was  uniformity 
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in  the  sizes,  and  all  the  grades — Nos. 
FF,  240,  200,  000,  00,  0,  i,  1,  2,  and  2i 
— appeared  good,  though  all  the  jur- 
ticles  were  not  of  ezactfy  the  same  size. 
An  analysis  was  made  to  find  if  any  in- 
jnrions  substances  were  present,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  average  composition 
of  the  flint  was  about  97.2  per  cent,  silica 
and  2.8  per  cent,  ferric  oxid,  the  most 
of  which  was  removed  by  washing  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Three  finer  products 
than  No.  FP  were  purchased  from  W. 
H.  Whittaker,  245  Front  st,  this  city, 
bearing  the  Irade  names  Noe.  19,  159, 
and  1900.  Four  other  products  were 
obtained  from  the  Bridgeport  Wood 
Finishing  Co.  of  New  Milford,  Conn., 
and  72  Lake  st.,  Chicago,  bearing  the 
trade  names  Nos.  3/100,  3  PP,  and  5  DP 
silex,  as  well  as  a  very  fine  grade  known 
as  No.  XXX  Uthowhite,  ul  of  which 
were  almost  pure  silica,  the  only  other 
substance  being  a  small  quantity  of  ferric 
Olid.  Three  imported  natural  products 
and  seven  precipitated,  chemically  pure 
products  were  added  to  make  an  assort- 
ment of  sizes.  The  No.  200  flint  was  se- 
lected as  the  coarser  material  to  be  used, 
and  SQppoBed  to  correspond  to  the  gravel 
in  concrete.  All  the  finer  products  were 
examined  microscopically  to  find  a  ma- 
terial which  would  correspond  in  size  to 
the  sand  in  concrete,  and  the  No.  XXX 
litbowhite  was  selected  as  the  one  to  use. 
the  different  plasters  were  also  exam- 
ined microscopically  to  select  one  which 
would  correspond  to  the  cement  in  con- 
crete, and  French's  impression  plaster 
was  selected  for  the  trial. 

When  engineers  determine  the  propor- 
tion, of  gravel,  sand,  and  cement  used  in 
concrete,  they  select  a  gravel  which  is  of 
a  size  adapted  to  their  needs,  and  meas- 
ure out  a  given  amount  of  it.  To  this 
gravel  they  add  water  till  it  just  fills  the 
voids  and  appears  at  the  top  of  the  meas- 
ured quantily.  The  water  thus  used  rep- 
resents the  spaces  between  the  particles 
of  gravel,  and  also  represents  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  sand  which  they  are  to 
use  to  fill  these  spaces.  A  given  quantity 
of  sand  which  will  "fill  in"  well  the 
spaces  between  the  particles  of  gravel  is 
now  measured  out,  and  the  water  poured 


into  it,  till  all  the  voids  are  filled.  The 
water  thus  used  represents  the  amount 
of  spaces  in  the  sand,  and  the  minimum 
amount  of  cement  to  be  used  to  fill  in 
these  spaces. 

Thirty  cubic  centimeters  of  the  No. 
200  fiint  were  measured  out,  and  water 
dropped  into  it  from  a  burette,  till  it  just 
appeared  at  the  top.  The  amount  of 
water  used  was  15  cc,  which  represented 
the  amount  of  spaces  in  cubic  centi- 
meters. As  is  common  with  dry  powders, 
the  No.  XXX  silica  was  found  to  settle 
after  being  stirred  with  vrater  to  about 
one-half  its  original  volume,  so  that  to  get 
15  cc.  of  it  wet,  30  cc.  of  the  dry  powder 
had  to  be  used.  To  this  amount  10  per 
cent,  was  added,  as  is  customary  with  en- 
gineers, to  be  sure  that  there  is  a  slight 
excess  of  the  second  or  filling  matenal, 
making  in  all  36  cc.  of  the  No.  XXX 
silica.  To  36  cc.  of  the  No.  XXX  silica, 
water  was  then  dropped  from  a  burette 
till  it  just  appeared  at  the  top.  The 
amount  used  was  16  cc.,  which  repre- 
sented the  spaces  in  36  cc.  of  the  silica, 
and  with  a  little  added,  represented 
the  amount  of  plaster  of  Paris  to  be  used 
as  a  binder. 

The  trial  formula  thus  determined  for 
the  proposed  dental  concrete,  then,  was 
30  cc.  of  No.  200  flint,  36  cc.  of  No. 
XXX  silica,  and  17  cc.  of  plaster  of 
Paris.  These  ingredients  were  mixed 
thoroughly  in  the  proportions  named  and 
the  mixture  was  tried  out.  While  it 
needed  a  little  more  of  the  No.  XXX 
silica  to  make  a  smooth  casting,  the  mix- 
ture showed  the  great  advantage  of  using 
two  carefully  selected  known  sizes  of 
eilica  in  known  quantities  in  preference 
to  one  size  of  silica  or  two  unknown  sizes. 
The  same  plan  has  been  carried  out  with 
coarser  fiint  to  get  an  investment  for 
bridge  work  with  equdly  gratifying  re- 
sults, the  result  being  a  mass  which  was 
free  from  movement,  more  porous,  and 
much  stronger.  If  the  plan  is  carried 
out  carefully,  the  movement  appears  to 
be  practically  nothing,  the  expansion  of 
the  silica  counteracting  the  shrinkage  of 
the  plaster.  Other  sizes  of  silica  than 
those  mentioned  may  prove  to  be  better 
adapted  to  this  work,  but  it  will  ti^e 
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oonsid^ble  practical  work  to  determine 
this. 

Another  class  of  compounds  which 
may  possibly  be  introduced  into  this 
work,  but  probably  upon  the  same  plan, 
is  the  different  silicates  of  magnesium  in 
the  forms  of  asbestos,  Boapstones,  etc. 
They  are  nice  smooth  compotmds  to 
handle,  and  with  the  ordinary  heat  ap- 
pear to  remain  quite  neutral  in  their 
movement,  part  of  which  appears  to  be 
due  to  the  blocking  up  of  the  mass 
through  their  fibrous  structure,  and  part 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  silica  and  mag- 
nesia in  such  proportions  as  to  render 
the  shrinkage  of  uie  one  neutral  by  the 
ffiquinsion  of  the  other.  There  are  a 
number  of  enbstances  which  can  be  used 
as  modifiers  in  small  quantities  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  though  the  virtue  of 
most  of  them  seems  questionable. 

An  investing  material  made  on  the 
plan  suggested  seems  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  process  when  made  of  other 
sizes  of  silica,  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  makers  of  these  compounds  we 
should  have  some  good  ones  in  the  near 
future,  for  both  inlays  and  bridge  work, 
which  are  free  from  movement,  suffici- 
ently strong,  and  more  porous.  If  the 
makers  of  investing  materials  carry  this 
plan  out  to  a  nicety,  they  shonld,  besides 


selecting  caiefullT  known  sises  of  silica 
or  other  material,  wash  the  silica  with 

acid  to  remove  the  iron,  which  is  certain 
to  be  present,  and  other  substances  con- 
taminating to  gold  which  ^y  be  present 
in  small  quantities.  This,  however,  is 
scarcely  necessary,  if  the  flint  and  No. 
XXX  silica  continue  to  be  mined  in  as 
nice  a  quality  as  they  are  now.  The  flint 
has  considerable  iron  in  it,  but  it  is  com- 
pletely covered  up  by  the  No.  XXX 
silica,  which  is  a  most  excellent  product 
A  great  many  times  the  washing  with 
acid  will  change  the  behavior  of  a  prod- 
uct a  great  deal,  so  that  the  makers  of 
these  compounds  must  watch  this  phase 
of  it  with  some  care. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  the  manu- 
facturers to  try  out  this  plan,  using  as  a 
trial  formula,  by  weight,  Nos.  200,  000, 
or  00  flint  10  parts,  No.  XXX  silica  14 
parts,  model  plaster  7  parts,  and  watch 
closely  the  amount  of  moisture  in  Ihese 
ingredients  before  wdghing. 

And  of  the  profession  let  me  ask  lhat 
each  one  purchase  a  small  postal  scale 
and  a  glass  graduate,  so  that  the  water 
may  be  measured  and  the  powder  weighed 
in  a  moment's  time,  in  such  proportions 
as  will  make  the  investing  material  as 
thick  as  can  be  poured  conveniently  after 
having  been  mixed  thoroughly. 


GBOwxs  cbiticaijIiT  considebbd  axd  compared  with 
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IN  some  recent  articles  and  discussions 
that  were  essentially  retrogressive  the 
question  has  heea  raised  as  to  tiie 
present  status  of  crowning.  As  the  orig- 
inal bandless  or  eoUarless  crown  with  its 
obvions  defects  is  advocated,  and  notliing 
really  new  is  being  offered,  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  so-called  New  Departure 
of  some  thirty  years  ago.  Since  no  real 
arguments  or  sound  reasons  are  advanced 


for  this  narrowing  of  the  field  and  redu- 
cing of  our  resources  where  much  diver- 
sity is  demanded,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  the  same  special  pleading  that  was  so 
characteristic  of  the  retrograde  movement 
just  mentioned. 

Crowns  or  other  methods  or  processes 
are  "critically  considered"  within  the 
title  of  this  paper  when  we  try  to  dis- 
criminate by  choosing  that  form  of  crown 
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best  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements — 
chiefly  strength  and  durability — of  any 
given  case.  Thia  habit  of  condemning 
everything  but  the  one  instrument,  appli- 
ance, or  method  that  happens  to  be  simple 
or  familiar  is  not  creditable  to  us  as  a 
scientific  profession.  Of  course  one  may 
find  the  making  of  a  porcelain  inlay  or 
an  "extension"  filling  or  a  fermle  or 
collar  crown  too  tedious  or  diflficult,  and 
fall  back  on  something  better  suited  to 
the  operator's  ability ;  but  this  surely  does 
not  entitle  him  to  condemn  what  he  felt 
impelled  to  lay  aside  or  discontinue  after 
an  ezperiezice  perhaps  too  brief  to  de- 
termine anyt^g  d^nitely.  In  short, 
only  an  accurate  knowledge  of  our  le- 
soarces,  coupled  with  experience  and  suc- 
cess, entitle  one  to  condemn  anything 
that  even  a  few  others  have  shown  to  be 
best  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  in 
thoee  cases  that  all  recognize  as  excep- 
tional and  difiBcult.  Of  course  there  are 
fads  and  fancies  like  cavity  measurements 
tiiat  are  clearly  "deciduous,"  and  there 
are  other  things  that  are  manifestly 
irregular — and  demand  correction;  but 
such  is  the  diversity,  for  example,  of  root- 
canals,  that  all  kinds  of  broaches  and 
drills,  by  hand  or  by  engine,  are  needed 
to  meet  not  only  au  cases  but  even  the 
personal  equation  of  the  operator  him- 
self. 

About  twenty-three  years  ago  I  pub- 
lished two  articles  bearing  on  this  general 
subject,  one  on  crowns  and  the  other  on 
bridges.  The  one  on  crowns  was  in- 
tended chiefly  as  a  summary  of  the  sub- 
ject, including  the  writer's  experience; 
the  other,  on  bridges,  being  written  when 
the  subject  was  new  and  strongly  opposed 
by  some  of  our  best  men,  was  designed 
to  give  the  basic  principles  and  rational 
methods.  I  recall  that  those  who  com- 
bated this  really  new  departure  without 
having  had  even  one  year's  experience 
could  not  have  repeated  themselves  under 
the  same  conditions  a  year  later,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  they  had  yielded  to 
an  almost  irresistible  demand. 

But  even  bridge  work  was  not  new 
except  in  the  sense  that  it  was  at  that 
time  almost  universally  adopted,  and  has 
not  only  survived  failures,  but  the  kind 


of  failure  that  are  a  disgrace  to  our  pro- 
fession, yet  it  led  to  a  positive  revival  in 
the  art  of  crowning ;  and  I  will  say  right 
here  that  none  of  tiie  typical  crowns  then 
in  use  have  been  superseded  by  anything 
markedly  better,  nor  does  there  appear 
to  be  any  reason  for  laying  aside  those 
that  are  chiefly  distinguuhed  by  s^ragth 
and  durability. 

Since  that  time  we  have  passed  through 
a  period  that  has  not  only  given  us  new 
ideas  and  inventions  of  value,  but  this 
period  has  also  been  prolific  in  what  may 
be  justly  termed  fads  and  fancies  of 
which  it  can  be  truly  said:  "Our  little 
systems  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be." 
What^  for  example,  could  promise  more 
and  perform  less,  and  Uiat  "less"  with 
less  satisfaction,  than  the  much-adver- 
tised cataphoresis?  And  who  can  deny 
that  high  pressure  has  inflered  a  sad  de- 
cline? 

What  I  now  propose  to  say  about 
crowns  is  the  result  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  yea»'  experience.  I  do  not  wisdi  to 
advocate  any  particular  form,  except  as 
it  best  meets  conditions,  and  I  would  add 
that  my  main  reason  for  writing  is  to 
show  the  positive  merits  of  a  very  simple 
method  of  making  the  collar  crown — a 
method  that  is  at  once  simple  and  easy, 
and  neither  gives  pain  nor  demands  time 
for  its  insiNtion  beyond  the  ordinary 
bandlesB  crown.  The  immediate  occasion 
of  my  writing — and  this  is  where  the 
critical  part  comes  in — was  the  reading 
of  two  or  three  articles  published,  to- 
gether with  the  accompanying  discussion, 
in  the  Dental  Cosmos  for  1908. 

But  first  I  must  make  a  few  prelim- 
inary observations.  To  be^n  with,  it 
seems  necessary  to  make  the  general 
statement  that  a  few  points,  at  least, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  settled  respect- 
infr  crowns  as  well  as  their  extension  into 
bridges.  Judging  from  the  partisan  ten- 
dency that  is  only  too  apparent  in  our 
literature,  the  majority  of  the  profession 
seem  to  be  working  away  with  few  if  any 
settled  principles,  and  little  or  nothing 
that  could  be  called  a  conviction,  based 
not  so  much  on  individual  experience  as 
on  the  experience  of  the  profession.  To 
take  the  subject  under  discussion,  almost 
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every  article  sBotb  a  tendency  to  place  the 

emphasis  on  some  minor  idea  or  method 
that,  good  as  it  may  be^  has  nothing  but 
its  simplicity  of  construction  to  recom- 
mend it.  In  other  words,  the  assumption 
that  teeth  are  teeth  and  crowns  are 
crowns  is  too  often  the  basic  idea  on 
this  and  other  subjects  that  can  be  easily 
gaged  or  measured  in  a  more  or  less 
literal  sense,  and,  the  requirements  being 
open  to  inspection,  can  readily  be  ex- 
amined and  compared,  and  their  condi- 
tions and  di£Eerence3  carefully  noted. 

In  regard  to  dentistry  in  general  it 
ought  to  be  fairly  well  settled  that — 

(1)  Of  all  operations  that  partially  or 
entirely  replace  tiie  perishable  part  of 
the  tooth,  crowning  is,  next  to  fillings  the 
most  important. 

(3)  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  per- 
ishable natural  crown  is  most  perfectly 
protected  with  a  filling  or  a  band  that  in 
the  one  case  covers  the  approximal  sur- 
face, and  in  both  cases  passes  braeatii  the 
free  edge  of  the  gum. 

(3)  Any  filling,  at  least  in  teeth  below 
the  average,  that  does  not  cover  the  entire 
approximal  surface  of  the  bicuspids  and 
molars  and  does  not  pass  beneath  the 
gum  in  this  region  must  be  regarded  as 
more  or  less  temporaiy,  and  finds  its 
parallel  in  many  crowns  that  do  not 
properly  protect  the  rool^  or  that  irritate 
the  gum  or  peridental  membrane. 

These  propositions  are  such  obvious 
platitudes  that  they  are  hardly  entitled 
to  the  space  they  occupy.  I  will  next 
attempt  to  summarize  the  experience  of 
the  profession  in  regard  to  crowns  and 
their  extension  into  bridges. 

Of  course,  as  before  stated,  it  will  be 
claimed  that  teeth  are  teeth,  and  personal 
preferences  and  individual  lack  of  train- 
ing or  skill  determine  the  kind  of  crown 
used  in  all  cases.  I  might  remark  here 
that  the  mental  attitude  of  this  class  of 
operators  finds  expression  in  such  phases 
as  '1  like  this"  and  "I  beUeve  in  tiiat," 
instead  of  '1  prefer  this,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  best  meets  the  conditions 
that  actually  exist  in  the  case."  To  put 
it  briefly,  in  matters  of  science,  and 
especially  in  questions  of  physical  forces 
and  laws,  personality  counts  for  little 


or  nothing,  and  never  as  an  authority 

except  as  it  gives  expression  to  the  truth 
of  things  as  they  are  or  as  they  have 
always  existed. 

First:  There  is  no  single  crown  that 
can  possibly  meet  all  the  various  condi- 
tions found  in  the  individual  tooth  or  in 
the  teeth  respecting  their  proximity  to 
or  their  distance  from  each  other.  Very 
thick-necked  teeth  standing  closely  to- 
gether are  difficult  to  band,  and  these, 
unless  very  short  or  very  long,  are  just 
the  ideal  teeth  for  the  bandless  gold  base 
or  porcelain  crown. 

Second :  In  the  next  place,  teeth  vary 
greatly  in  respect  to  the  shape,  and  espe- 
cially the  lengtii  and  the  strength  of  their 
roots.  When  the  roots  are  short,  and  in 
particular  when  they  are  flat  and  frail, 
as  they  are  in  many  cases  of  the  upper 
six  and  in  nearly  all  cases  of  the  lower 
six  front  teeth,  a  band  or  a  collar  above 
and  a  full  band  below  are  always  de- 
manded if  one  aims  to  avail  himself  of 
the  best  resources  of  dentistry;  and  it 
might  be  repeated,  what  has  already  been 
implied,  that  when  crowns  are  very  long 
or  very  short,  the  bandless,  and  specially 
porcelain  crowns,  show  at  once  their 
weakest  point  and  are  most  destructive 
to  the  root. 

Third:  That  an  invention  cannot  be 
equaled  or  improved  is  a  hazardous  state- 
ment to  make,  and  yet  I  would  apply 
this  statement  without  qualification  or 
apology  to  the  full  shell  gold  crown  that 
has  become  so  familiar  on  the  molars  and' 
bicuspids.  Since,  when  properly  made, 
it  covers  and  protects  all  the  perishable 
part  of  the  tooth,  it  can  be  truly  called 
the  most  perfect  device  in  dentistry;  it 
protects  the  crown  or  root  of  bicuspids 
or  molars  precisely  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  band  gives  perfect  protection  to 
the  six  front  teeth,  either  upper  or  lower 
— it  passes  beneath  the  free  edge  of  the 
gum.  But  there  is  this  difference,  while 
the  full  gold  crown  shell  passes  under 
the  gum  for  protection,  the  band  on  the 
upper  front  teeth  is  used  mainly  for 
strength  and  the  highest  degree  of  dura- 
bility. One  proof  of  the  general  supe- 
riorify  of  the  full  shell  gold  crown  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  crowded  out 
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almost  eveiy  competitor,  and,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  "it  reigns  without  a 
rival,**  especially  when  ttie  "coronation" 
ceremony  conforms  to  rational  require- 
ments. 

There  are  two  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared lately,  one  by  Dr.  J.  H."  Crossland 
in  the  Cosmos  for  November  1908  and 
the  other  by  Dr.  Richard  L.  Simpson 
in  the  Cosmos  for  August  1908,  both 
articles  treating  of  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  banded  vs.  unhanded  crowns. 
But  as  a  constant  selective  reader  and  an 
occasional  contributor  to  our  literature, 
I  feel  constrained  to  make  some  criti- 
cisms  on  these  well-intended  but  in  some 
respects  misleading  productions.  To  be- 
gin with,  the  articles  both  illustrate  the 
familiar  method  of  reasoning  which  can- 
not show  the  strong  points  of  one  thing 
without  exaggerating  the  apparently 
weak  points  of  the  oppraite.  One  would 
think  that  politics,  if  not  other  subjects 
equally  debatable,  had  so  far  discredited 
this  method  as  to  make  it  unavailable  in 
any  subject  allied  to  the  scientific. 

Dr.  Crossland  begins  his  article  with 
this  startling  sentence:  "Conspicuous 
among  those  gleaming,  glittering,  cruel 
things  which  have  held  high  precedence 
in  the  golden  age  of  dentistry,  and  from 
which  progressive  practice  has  receded  to 
such  an  extent  that  conservatism  permits 
their  use  occasionally,  instead  of  demand- 
ing it  generally,  is  the  banded  crown.'* 
How  exactly  true  Ibis  sentence  is  histor- 
ically nothing  but  statistics  could  deter- 
mine ;  but  from  my  point  of  view  I  can- 
not accept  it  as  a  correct  report  of  pres- 
ent practice  nor  as  a'  reliable  basis  for 
forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  two  general  classes  of  crowns  under 
discussion.  I  would  base  all  practice  on 
this  general  proposition:  In  view  of  the 
various  and  often  conflicting  conditions 
existing  in  the  teeth  and  their  surround- 
ing, it  should  be  the  first  object  of  every 
practitioner  to  have  at  hia  command  all 
the  resources  of  dentistry  that  experience 
has  established  as  good  and  reliable. 
This  ought  to  be  a  familiar  conmionplace 
to  every  member  of  our  profession,  but 
both  our  literature  and  society  diacus- 
siotis  too  frequently  show  the  contrary. 


Hef  erring  to  the  sentence  quoted,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  as  to  where  conservatism 
obtains  its  authority  to  permit  the  use 
of  anything  that  has  been  successful  gen- 
erally in  the  hands  of  the  skilful?  Be- 
cause an  operation  is  admittedly  difficult, 
yet  has  successfully  met  the  most  exact- 
ing conditions  and  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  used  to  obtain  the  best  results, 
who  is  prepared  to  prove  that  pro- 
gressive practice  has  caused  it  even  ap- 
parently to  recede?  In  other  words,  the 
fact  that  an  operation  is  seldom  de- 
manded and  therefore  seldom  performed 
by  the  best,  is  no  proof  of  its  loss  in 
status  or  in  value. 

I  think  the  majority  of  progiessive  as 
well  as  conservative  practitioners  will 
fully  indorse  the  statement  that  both 
kinds  of  crowns  are  imperatively  needed, 
and  if  one  be  distinctly  superior  to  the 
other  in  strength  and  protection  to  the 
root,  it  is  the  banded  crown,  or  for  gen- 
eral use  its  modification,  known  as  the 
collar  crown. 

It  may  be  said  briefly  that  the  sentence 
just  quoted  with  different  wording  is 
equally  applicable  to  other  operations, 
appliances,  and  methods  that  seem  to 
have  been  left  in  the  rear  by  the  mere 
passage  of  time  and  the  difficulties  en- 
countered rather  than  by  the  opinion  that 
they  have  been  outgrown.  It  applies 
directly  to  the  porcelain  inlay,  which  by 
reason  of  diflliculties  in  construction  and 
its  own  inherent  limits  and  defects  has 
suffered  a  decline ;  it  also  applies  to  the 
"extension"  filling,  the  vertical  half-cap 
anchored  in  approximal  grooves,  to  Dr. 
Hinman's  devices,  and  to  the  gold  inlay 
that  some  would  probably  include. 

The  superiority  of  the  banded  or  collar 
crown  ought  to  be  as  evident  as  that  of  a 
properly  placed  porcelain  inlay  in  an  ex- 
posed position  in  comparison  with  any 
other  material,  or  as  a  strongly  anchored 
gold  inlay  in  large  molar  cavities  or  bi- 
cuspids in  comparison  with  packed  fill- 
ings, or  as  a  perfectly  adapted  gold 
filling  in  any  position,  but  chiefly  in 
"cheaply-put-together**  teeth,  with  a  ce- 
ment lining  covering  the  dentin  but 
never  reaching  the  surface  of  the  enamel. 

Thwe  who  have  found  porcelain  inlays 
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too  difficult,  or  have  been  too  easily  dis- 
couraged by  failures,  have  doubtl^  been 
forced  to  oome  to  the  same  canclnsion, 
and  judging  by  personal  experience  I 
have  no  doubt  whaterer  that  most  if  not 
all  of  those  who  have  used  or  will  use 
the  Bennett-published  or  the  Carmichael- 
patented  remcal  half-cap,  will  sing  the 
same  old  doleful  chorus  at  any  time  from 
three  to  ten  years  hence. 

I  not  only  use  this  device  after  more 
than  twenty  years*  experience,  but  I  can 
truly  say  niat  it  is  so  much  needed,  for 
several  reasons  that  ought  to  be  obvious, 
that  nothing  can  take  its  place  in  the 
anterior  upper  teeth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bandless  crown 
is  the  oldest  and  the  most  defective,  and 
holds  its  place  mainly  because  of  its  sim- 
plicity, its  ease  of  adaptation,  and  its 
cheapness.  I  am  very  familiar  with  what 
Dr.  Crossland  calls  "that  form  of  porce- 
lain crown  in  which  are  united  the  poetry 
and  philosophy  of  tooth-crowning — ^the 
Logan."  Now,  though  I  can  feel  poetry 
and  understand  philosophy,  and  am  very 
sensitive  to  fine  forms  of  expression  and 
deeply  sympathize  with  enthusiasm,  I 
must  enter  a  mild  protest  against  crown- 
ing this  crown  as  monarch  of  all  on 
which  the  profession  has  placed  its  stamp 
of  approval.  I  might  say  briefly  that  Dr. 
Crossland's  method  of  making  the  Logan 
pins  more  rigid  and  more  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  canal  is  certaimy  to  be 
commended,  even  though  it  takes  more 
time  than  would  be  required  to  make  a 
band  or  a  collar  for  the  stronger  class  of 
crowns.  But  any  method  that  requires 
soldering,  with  the  implied  risk  to  the 
crown,  rfiould  be  very  positive  to  justify 
the  additional  time  required.  Certainly 
the  time  required  for  this  improvement 
of  the  pin  would  often  produce  better 
results  as  far  as  strength  is  concerned 
in  banding  the  root. 

I  find  in  the  August  issue  of  Dental 
Cosmos  of  1908  a  still  heavier  onslaught 
on  the  banded  crown,  and  that,  too,  by 
a  man  who  has  luid  experience  and  has 
even  achieved  some  reputation  as  a 
maker  and  an  advocate  of  this  form  of 
crown.  I  must  be  allowed  to  feel  no  little 
surprise  to  read  that  there  is  not  even 


"any  intelligent  excuse  for  a  banded 
crown."  Evidently  tiie  author  has  the 
courage  of  his  convicticms,  with  all  the 
credit  implied.   If  fhia  form  of  crown 

has  "only  two  points  of  excellence — (a) 
prevention^  of  root-splitting,  (b)  more 
secure  attachment,"  I  fail  to  see  the  logic 
that  "This  contention  is  lilffi  paying  fifty 
dollars  to  collect  ten."  In  the  first  place, 
in  view  of  the  number  of  roots  that  are 
tost  by  splitting  and  the  sigmficance  of 
such  an  accident  to  both  operator  and  pa- 
tient, almost  any  device  that  would  make 
one  secure  against  such  an  irretrievable 
disaster  ought  to  hold  its  place  forever 
against  all  newcomers.  As  to  security 
of  attachment  and  protection  to  the  root 
in  every  sense,  the  tianded  or  collar  crown 
if  properly  miade  has  really  no  rival.  It 
is  often  difScult  to  tell  which  surpriaes 
us  most,  the  durability  of  some  porcelain 
crowns  or  the  utter  failure  of  others  that 
were  in  the  mouth  apparently  under  the 
same  conditions. 

As  I  read  on  I  was  even  more  surprised 
to  find  a  list  of  twelve  objectiona  lined  up 
against  the  crown  in  question.  Summed 
up,  these  objectiona  are  that  this  crown 
is  too  difficult  and  time^nsuming,  and 
too  painful.  Unsightliness  and  irrita- 
tion are  both  easily  preventable.  As 
to  adding  strength  to  the  crown,  that 
depends  on  how  it  is  made;  if  only 
slight  strength  is  added  to  the  attach- 
ment, this  is  wholly  due  to  error  in  con- 
struction. The  last  objection,  '^t  adds 
no  other  protection  to  the  root  which 
could  not  be  more  easily  secured,"  is  the 
most  surprising  of  all.  If  such  a  mode 
of  protection  exists^  it  should  be  promptly 
published  or  patented,  and  in  either  case 
given  to  the  profession  without  delay. 
This  is  simply  another  illustration  of  the 
familiar  theoretical  objection  of  the  so- 
called  practical  man,  whose  feeling  of 
certainty  seems  to  hold  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  extent  of  his  experience.  Yet  here 
is  one  whose  experience  appears  to  have 
produced  a  reaction.  To  belittte  the 
band  or  the  collar  is  simply  an  attempt 
to  undervalue  what  is  the  only  preventi-re 
of  root-splitting,  and  the  first  of  these — 
the  ferrule — is  absolutely  the  only  rem- 
edy for  such  a  disaster  to  the  root  wHen 
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it  is  not  already  actually  ruined,  I  have 
yet  to  see  or  hear  of  a  root  that  split 
with  a  properly  applied  band  or  collar, 
and  I  have  banded  several  split  roots — 
centrals  and  laterals  and  bicuspids — ^that 
after  from  five  to  ten  years  are  still  doing 
service.  As  a  matter  of  fact  none  of 
these  roots  would  have  split  with  a  proper 
band  or  collar,  and  it  would  have  been 
economy  to  have  applied  the  preventive 
at  first  instead  of  at  last. 

Every  intelligent  practitioner  ought  to 
be  able  to  decide  at  a  glance,  almost,  the 
ratio  between  strain  and  resistance,  the 
strong  jaws,  close  bite,  and  comparatively 
weak  teeth  or  roots,  and  select  or  make 
his  crowns  accordingly.  The  writer  just 
quoted,  who  makes  such  a  good  point  on 
what  he  terms  the  "snug  harbor/'  and 
then  finds  twelve  points  in  favor  of  the* 
bandless  crown  and  none  against  it,  fairly 
takes  one's  breath  away.  I  would  try  to 
be  satisfied  with  half  as  many  good 
points,  but  cannot  find  them  even  by 
aid  of  special  pleading.  Once  more  one 
is  impelled  to  exclaim,  with  apologies  to 
Flagg  of  the  New  Departure,  'The  fatal 
facility  of  easy  construction"  is  respon- 
sible, not  for  success  in  tooth-saving,  but 
for  rapid,  carelesB  work  that  ''pays"  the 
operator  much  better  than  the  patient. 
It  really  would  seem  that  the  better  a 
method,  provided  it  be  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, the  more  it  stands  discredited  with 
the  average  man,  whose  standard  is  a 
simple,  easy  method  that,  because  it  can 
be  applied  to  the  simple,  easy  case,  is 
therefore  best  for  all.  How  often  the 
average  man  condemns  special  methods 
for  special  cases  simply  because  they  are 
difficult.  He  confidently  asserts  that 
nothing  or  nothing  better  can  be  done, 
and  the  "other  fellow''  often  gets  the 
case,  and  as  many  more  as  the  patient 
can  influence.  There  are  doubtless  thou- 
sand who  condemn  all  the  finer,  the 
more  artistic,  difBcult,  and  conservative 
as  well  as  progressive  operations,  such  as 
porcelain  inlays,  "extension"  fillings, 
bicuspid  crowns  with  porcelain  fronts, 
banded  and  collar  crowns,  bridges  re- 
tained by  vertical  half-caps — the  Ben- 
nett^pnblished  or  the  Garmichael'pat- 
ented — and  tbe  TTinman  method.  As  a 
parallel  case,  how  many  m&x  are  endeav- 


oring to  attain  the  standard  set  by  Dr. 
Black?  And  yet  individuals. and  clubs 
are  demonstrating  that  his  ideas  and 
ideals  are  attainable,  even  though  they 
demand  much  care  and  patience  with 
much  painstaking,  and  not  a  little 
painsgiving  persistence.  In  the  writer's 
opinion,  based  on  his  experience,  the  art 
of  filling  will  reach  its  final  stage  when 
the  various  materials  are  so  combined  as 
to  blend  the  good  qualities  of  each,  the 
whole  structure  to  be  based  on  a  proper 
cavity  lining,  the  merits  of  which  appear 
in  properly  seated  inlays. 

But  let  me  give  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  by  a  few  closing  words  on 
crowns.  If  the  band  or  ferrule  crown 
is  confined  to  six  or  eight  teeth,  the  six 
lower  front  and  the  upper  laterals,  it 
certainly  has  a  most  useful  field,  and 
is  so  essential  as  to  hold  its  ground 
against  all  rivals.  The  lower  roots  can 
be  left  fairly  long  without  displaying  the 
gold,  and  can  be  fitted  with  no  more  pain 
than  is  experienced  in  preparing  the 
average  cavity. 

But  the  ideal,  the  standard  crown, 
for  the  six  upper  front  teeth  is  the 
collar  crown,  invented  nearly  thirbr 
years  ago  by  Dean  Litch  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College  of  Dental  Surgery.  l%e 
collar  has  almost  all  the  advantages  of 
a  band,  with  none  of  its  objections.  It 
brings  all  the  strain  to  bear  on  tne  root 
and  not  on  the  pin,  and  it  does  not 
irritate  if  properly  adjusted.  I  mention 
this  because  it  is  the  strongest  and  sim- 
plest yet  suggestod,  and  in  order  to  give 
a  very  simple  metiiod  of  construction 
that  has  proved  to  be  most  satisfactory 
in  mv  hands. 

The  first  essential  is  a  root  with  a 
slight  palatal  projection  about  a  line  be- 
low the  gum,  though  some  can  be  longer. 
In  other  words,  tnm  the  root  oif  under 
the  gum  in  front,  sloping  across  the  end 
so  that  the  palatal  portion  has  a  projec- 
tion on  which  to  grip  the  collar. 

The  second  essential  is  to  scale  care- 
fully the  enamel  so  as  not  to  round  the 
projection  unduly,  and  extend  this  scaling 
about  two-fifths  around  the  root,  and  in 
some  half-way  around,  according  to  the 
thickness  or  closeness  of  the  teeth. 

The  third  essential  is  to  fit  a  piece 
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of  pure  gold,  No.  3S  or  33  gage,  in  the 
usual  way  on  the  end  of  the  root,  having 
an  extension  at  the  rear  sufficient  to  in- 
close the  projection  and  pass  under  the 
free  edge  of  the  gum.  This  extension 
is  a  little  wider  than  the  base  on  the 
root,  is  fan-shaped,  and  is  divided  up 
to  the  root  with  shears.  Pass  the  pin, 
which  should  always  be  as  long  as 
the  root  will  allow,  and  round,  rigid, 
and  of  No.  14  or  15  gage,  and  bur- 
nish the  gold  against  the  end  of  the 
root,  and  bend  it  up  partially  at  the  rear. 
Then  remove  and  complete  the  .bending 
and  overlapping  of  the  cut  edges  in  the 
center.  After  annealing,  return  the  gold 
to  the  root,  readjust  it  on  the  end,  and 
while  this  portion  is  "held  by  a  broad 
plugger  in  the  hand  of  the  assistant,  care- 
fully press  the  gold  on  all  surfaces  of  the 
projection  and  up  under  the  gum.  The 
case  is  then  ready  for  tiie  impression, 
which  should  remove  the  gold  and  the 
pin  intact,  or  draw  them  smoothly  from 
the  plaster  and  leave  it  unbroken.  The 

{>in  of  course  should  project  about  the 
ength  of  the  teeth,  so  that  the  plaster 
can  hold  it  securely. 

When  the  model  is  made  and  the  tooth 
is  ground,  backed  with  pure  gold,  and 
waxed  into  place,  the  case  is  ready  for 
investing,  drying  out,  and  soldering  at 
one  heat.  Particular  attention  must  be 
given  to  completing  the  collar,  which 


should  be  soldered  first.  The  smaller 
and  narrower  ones  are  completed  simply 
by  thickening'  with  solder.  Use  20-k., 
and  after  uniting  the  overlap  place  on 
a  crescent-shaped  piece  and  partially  fuse 
this,  completmg  ^e  case  with  18-k.  so 
that  the  80-k.  cannot  be  re-melted-  On 
all  larger  and  broader  collars  place  a  cres- 
cent-shaped piece  of  crown  gold.  No.  32 
gage,  and  unite  with  20-k.  solder  as  be- 
fore. Care  must  be  taken  to  have  enough 
thickness  just  where  the  base  and  collar 
meet,  or  this  line  may  be  too  thin  for 
strength  or  be  worn  through  later. 

Just  here  I  will  venture  to  repeat  the 
hazardous  statement  already  made,  that 
no  invention  or  improvement  is  ever 
likely  to  surpass  the  simplicity,  ease 
of  construction,  strength,  and  durabil- 
ity— ^in  a  word,  the  perfection — of  this 
crown  to  meet  the  essential  conditions 
that  are  present  in  every  case  of  the  six 
upper  front  teeth.  And  I  will  further 
say  that  I  am  confident  that  a  fair  trial 
with  each  requirment  correctly  complied 
with  will  convince  the  most  skepti<»]. 

After  what  I  have  said  about  banded 
crowns,  I  may  surprise  the  reader  by 
stating  that, I  have  not  made  five  in  ten 
years,  and  all  of  these  in  the  lower  front 
teeth.  Except  where  the  expense  must 
be  considered  or  the  root  is  too  ^ort, 
I  use  the  collar  crown  exclusively  for 
single  teeth  as  well  as  for  bridge  work. 


THE  CEKTRAXi  THOUGHT  IX  TH£  CX>N£ai>ERATIOir.  OF  PUIjP 
AND  FERICElfSNTAIi  DISEASIES,  WITH  TSSPTXHAJa 
VIEW  TO  DIAGNOSIS. 


Br  OTTO  B.  inOLIS,  DJ>.8.,  Pbllildelphls. 


(Read  before  the  Connecticut  State  Dental  Association,  at  its  annual  eouTention  at  Hart- 
ford, April  20,  1909.1 


ASIDE  from  fermentative  changes 
which  occur  in  the  mouth  and  act 
as  the  causes  of  dental  caries,  pyor- 
rhea alveolaris,  and  pulp  putrefactive 
changes,  no  subject  is  of  such  importance 


for  the  proper  consideration  of  the  path- 
ology and  symptomatology  of  pulp  and 
pericemental  diseases  as  those  of  hyper- 
emia and  inflammation.  The  contempla- 
tion of  inflammation  properly  includes 
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that  of  hyperemia,  for  it  is  really  a  series 
of  hyperemic  changes  with  the  added 
pronounced  feature  of  Immigration  of 
leucocjies  and  exudation  of  lymph. 

A  correct  mental  picture  of  arterial 
and  venous  hyperemia  and  of  inflamma- 
tion, coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  ihwe  conditions^  enables  one  to 
view  with  the  mind's  eye  all  the  patho- 
logical conditions  which  are  met  with 
in  clinical  dentistry.  A  little  imagina- 
tion based  upon  a  fine  differentiation  of 
grades  of  vascular  disturbance  enables 
one  to  diagnose  with  reasonable  accuracy, 
and  to  apply  indicated  therapeutics  with' 
a  success  which  does  not  attend  a  hap- 
hazard judgment  of  the  particular  case. 
I  am  reminded  in  this  connection  of  a 
lecture  delivered  by  Professor  Garretson 
some  twenty  years  ago  upon  the  subject 
of  pleurisy,  in  which  he  said  that  a  doc- 
tor sitting  in  his  chair  listening  to  a 
patient  describing  correctly  the  typical 
symptoms  of  a  case,  could  correctly,  and 
without  leaving  bis  seat  to  examine  the 
patient,  say  at  once,  "A  case  of  pleurisy." 
Many  times  I  have  applied  his  dictum 
to  eases  in  dental  practice.  A  good  de- 
scription of  symptoms  by  the  patient, 
perhaps  brought  out  by  a  few  well-di- 
rected questions,  has  enabled  me  before 
looking  into  the  mouth  to  say  to  myself, 
"A  case  of  hypersensitive  dentin;"  "A 
deep  cavity  somewhere  about;"  "A  case 
of  pericementitis;"  "A  case  of  pyorrhea 
alveolaris,"  etc.,  and  I  have  been  almost 
surprised  at  the  frequency  with  which  a 
glance  has  been  sufficient  to  confirm  the 
diagnosis,  and  in  other  cases  onlv  a  short 
examination,  the  removal  of  a  filling,  etc., 
has  heen  enough  to  confirm  it.  I)o  not 
understand  me  to  say  that  a  close  search 
is  not  sometimes  necessary,  nor  that 
doubt  may  not  exist  when  many  teeth 
are  possible  cauees  of  rather  obscure  re- 
flex pains,  but  the  general  proposition 
of  Dr.  Garretson  that  "In  the  main,  dis- 
eases tell  all  about  themselves,  if  we  have 
the  knowledge  to  imderstand  the  symp- 
tfHos,"  holds  good  in  dental  as  well  as 
other  diseases. 

To  return,  then,  to  our  general  sub- 
ject, we  may  begin  by  defining  arterial 
hyperemia  as  an  overfulness  of  arterial 
[VOL.  ij.— 82] 


vessels,  due  to  a  determination  of  blood 
to  a  given  part  as  the  result  of  reaction 
to  irritation.  So  long  as  it  remains  such 
without  an  excessive  immigration  of 
white  corpuscles  it  is  arterial  hyperemia. 

In  venous  hyperemia  the  cause  is  es- 
sentially different,  in  that  some  obstruc- 
tion to  the  vein  prevents  the  return  of 
blood  to  the  heut  rather  than  invites 
blood  by  irritation.  A  weakness  of  the 
heart  or  some  inefficiency  of  the  minor 
assistants  to  circulation,  as  the  valves  of 
the  veins  or  thoracic  movements,  may 
cause  a  collection  of  blood  in  the  veins, 
but  this  cause  rarely  acts  in  dental 
lesicms.  The  backing  up  of  the  blood  fol- 
lowing venous  obstruction  produces  ten- 
sion upon  the  vessels,  followed  by  diape- 
desis  of  red  corpuscles  and  exudation  of 
watery  fluid — the  condition  of  edema.  In 
inflammation  arterial  hyperemia  appears 
as  the  first  stage,  followed  by  a  collection 
of  leucocytes  alcoig  the  walk  of  the  small 
veins,  and  the  immigration  of  some  into 
the  perivascular  tissue.  As  this  even- 
tually leads  to  stoppage  of  the  blood  cur- 
rent, and  even  to  stasis,  the  condition  is 
essentially  a  venous  hyperemia.  Accom- 
panying the  immigration  of  leucocytes 
is  an  exudation  of  lymph,  highly  coagu- 
lable  in  character,  which  distends  the 
lymph  spaces  in  the  tissue  and  produces 
tJie  characteristic  swelling. 

In  the  consideration  of  arterial  hyper- 
emia we  must  take  into  account  that  if 
it  be  maintained  there  is  an  increased 
nutrition  of  tissue  as  the  result  of  the 
excess  of  nutritive  material  in  overfull 
vessels,  and  that  in  consequence  tbe  func- 
tions of  all  cells  are  increased.  This  ex- 
presses itself  in  constructions,  such  as 
hypertrophy,  and  in  increased  nervous 
activity  or  irritability  and  increased  tem- 
perature due  to  increased  oxidation.  For 
these  reasons  we  may  expect  in  arierial 
hyperemia  increased  growth  and  greater 
response  to  tactile  and  thermal  irritants. 
As  the  hyperemia  increases  these  are  also 
increased,  so  that  a  pulp  or  pericemen- 
tum responds  to  irritants  in  accordance 
with  the  measure  of  increase  in  overful- 
ness  of  the  bloodvessels. 

The  results  of  venous  hyperemia  are 
opposite  to  these,  in  that,  as  it  increases. 
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the  renoTis  blood  held  in  the  part  has 
its  nutritive  supply  exhausted  and  the 
backsetting  prevents  an  influx  of  new 
blood.  The  result  upon  the  cells  is  a  loss 
of  nutrition,  less  oxidation,  and  hence 
coldness  of  the  part,  and  d^neratiTe 
tendfflicy  in  the  cells. 

In  inflammation  both  tendencies  occxtr 
in  tibe  different  areas.  Thus  in  the  area 
of  stasis  there  is  coldness  and  degener- 
ation, while  in  the  surrounding  area, 
which  is  in  the  stage  of  arterial  hyper- 
emia, constructive  changes  may  occur  if 
the'  inflammation  be  long  enough  con- 
tinued, while  in  the  intermediate  area 
resorptive  activity  is  apt  to  be  set  up 
as  an  effort  upcm  the  part  of  nature  U> 
remove  an  irritant. 

Applying  these  principles  to  pulp  and 
pericemental  diseases,  we  find  that  when 
we  have  in  the  pulp  a  mild  hyperemia, 
such  as  would  result  from  the  exposure 
of  the  dentinal  fibrillte  to  irritants,  such 
as  friction,  chemical  irritants,  thermal 
changes,  etc.,  there  is  almost  immediately 
a  constructive  reaction.  The  odonto- 
blasts produce  transparency  of  dentin 
and  secondary  dentin  opposite  the  area 
of  injury,  in  an  apparent  attempt  to 
close  the  tubules  by  the  construction  of 
new  tubular  substance  (tubular  calciii- 
cation  or  consolidaticm),  or  to  throw  up 
a  barrier  within  the  pulp  cavity  (second- 
ary dentin). 

In  slowly  progressive  dental  caries  the 
result  is  similar,  for  the  same  reason. 
As  the  pulp  must  atrophy  to  accommo- 
date secondary  dentin,  it  is  often  the  case 
that  another  form  of  constructive  change 
occurs,  namely,  pulp  nodules,  and  if  the 
atrc^hy  and  degeneratioii  continue  there 
is  apt  to  occur  either  death  from  vascular 
disbirbance  or  further  depositions  of  cal- 
cific material,  without  regular  secretory 
activity,  such  as  calcific  degeneration. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  degeneration  prob- 
ably precedes  the  calcific  deposition, 
which  should  occur  in  the  diseased  area. 

If  more  severe  irritants  actj  such  as 
thermal  shocks  through  deep  cavities, 
abrasions,  erosions,  fractures,  ground 
teeth  covered  with  metal,  deep  cavities 
filled  with  metal,  septic  dentin  under  a 
filling,  or  such  as  a  blow  or  constant 


impact,  as  in  the  various  forms  of  mal- 
ocdusion,  or  when  reflexes  occur  from 
other  points  of  irritation,  or  when  an 
area  of  inflammation  existing  in  a 
nearby  area  extends  in  the  direction  of 
the  apical  tissue  of  the  tootii  in  question, 
the  pulp  becomes  overfull  of  arterial 
blood,  and  reacts  to  thermal  irritants  in 
proportion  to  the  overfnlness.  It  also 
produces  in  the  odontoblasts  a  degree  of 
hypersensitivity  conforming  to  its  own 
increased  irritability. 

A  simple  example  will  illustrate  the 
nature  of  these  responses  to  vascular 
overfnlness.  I  one  day  caught  my  lower 
incisor  outside  of  the  upper,  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  jaw  to  its  place  produced 
sufiScient  force  to  strain  the  lower  incisor 
a  little.  For  a  day  nothing  was  noticed ; 
later  the  lower  tooth  be^an  to  be  slightly 
sore  to  the  touch  and  at  the  same  time 
began  to  respond  to  cold  water  taken 
into  the  mouth.  The  next  day  it  re- 
sponded still  more,  so  that  it  became 
necessary  to  shield  it  ^m  cold  sub- 
stances. The  next  day  Uie  symptoms 
had  subsided  somewhat,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  more  it  was  in  a  practically  normal 
condition. 

Perhaps  an  analysis  of  the  pathology 
and  symptomatology  will  be  of  value. 
First,  pericementu  injury  followed  by 
pericem^td  hyper^ia;  by  simple  con- 
tiguity an  overflow  of  blood  into  the  pulp 
followed,  which  produced  increased  irri- 
tability of  its  sensory  nerves,  hence  the 
increased  response  to  cold.  In  the  re- 
covery the  pericemental  hyperemia  sub- 
sided, draining  the  pulp  of  the  excess  of 
blood,  the  pulp  hypra^irritability  sub- 
sided, and  the  response  to  cold  lessened, 
until  the  normal  non-conductivity  of  the 
enamel  and  dentin  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect it  against  thermal  shock.  In  this 
case  it  is  probable  that  general  dentinal 
sensitivity  was  also  increased,  rendering 
possible  a  painful  fibrillar  reaction  by 
conduction  of  cold  through  the  enamd. 

If  we  analyze  a  common  case  of  hyper^ 
emia  through  a  filling  or  open  cavity,  we 
find  a  similar  pathology  working  in  the 
other  direction.  Thus  from  one  shock 
some  hyperemia  of  the  pulp  bulb  results, 
mild  in  character.   More  ahocks,  more 
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hyperemia,  and  as  this  goes  on  the  ther- 
mal tolerance  is  leesen^  until  the  pulp 
is  shocked  by  the  slightest  variation  in 
temperature  from  the  normal,  even  a 
breath  of  air  being  sufficient  to  start  a 
paroxysm  of  pain.  If  the  case  be  one 
which  affects  the  entire  pulp  a  perice- 
mental hyperemia  is  liable  to  be  produced, 
which  renders  the  tooth  tender  to  touch. 
This  a  especially  noticeable  in  profound 
pulpitis,  with  which  there  is  always  asso- 
ciated some  hyperemia.  The  overfulness 
of  the  pulp  TC^ls  causes  an  overflow  into 
the  pericementum,  which  thus  becomes 
hyjwremic. 

The  anatomical  situation  of  the  pulp, 
boxed  up  in  unyielding  dentin,  compels 
the  artery  and  vein  to  lie  side  by  side  at 
the  single  apical  foramen.  As  the  en- 
largement of  the  artery  nec^arily  com- 
presses the  vein,  it  follows  that  a  venous 
obstruction  is  set  up.  The  blood  is  held 
back  in  the  venous  system  of  the  pulp, 
while  an  increased  influx  enters  by  the  ar- 
terial vessel.  The  result  is  necessarily 
increasing  vasc^arity  of  the  pulp  by  ve- 
nous hyperemia.  For  this  reason  pro- 
found arterial  hyperemia  usually  ends  in 
venous  hyperemia,  and  not  infrequently 
the  diapedesis  of  red  corpuscles  and  the 
solution  of  their  hemoglobin  causes  the 
pulp  and  the  dentinal  flbrillse  to  be 
stained  pink.  Even  with  a  congestion  of 
this  degree  the  pulp  may  live  for  some 
time,  even  months,  even  though  the  bulb 
may  be  dead,  which,  to  my  mind,  argues 
for  a  collateral  circulation  in  the  pulp 
tissue,  which  acme  prominent  observers 
claim  does  not  exist. 

Looking  at  this  pathology  from  a  clin- 
ical point  of  view,  we  would  expect  to 
&id,  first,  an  increasing  response  to 
cold  as  the  arterial  hyperemia  increases, 
and  a  decreasing  response  as  the  bulb 
undergoes  stasis  and  degeneration,  while 
in  the  intermediate  stage  the  extreme 
paralysis  and  distention  of  the  bloodves- 
sels may  lead  to  continuous  boring  pain, 
and  when  the  pnip  is  opened,  to  profuse 
bleeding  which  may  not  readily  subside. 

The  therapy  of  these  hyperemias,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
cause.  If  due  to  conduction  of  thermal 
changes,  these  most  be  corrected  by  non- 


conductors or  by  the  shielding  of  the 
tooth. 

If  the  hyperemia  be  not  too  severe, 
as  after  gold  filling  in  cavities  of  moder- 
ate depth,  the  pathology  may  be  consid- 
ered as  either  produced  primarily  by  con- 
duction or  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
injury  of  the  fibrils  has  produced  a  pulp 
reactk>n  favoring  a  response  to  oold.  In 
either  case  counter-irritation  and  shield- 
ing often  have  their  reward  in  a  sub- 
sidence of  symptoms  after  a  few  weeks. 

In  carious  cavities,  sedation  and  the 
use  of  non-conductors  are  usually  effect- 
ive, except  in  cases  of  exposure  of  the 
pulp,  which  is  then  better  devitalized,  as 
a  rule.  In  this  same  devitalization,  if 
arsenic  be  used,  we  have  to  consider  the 
death  of  the  pulp  through  the  production 
of  a  rapid  venous  hyperemia  superin- 
duced by  the  devitalizing  action  of  the 
arsenic.  In  the  death  of  the  apical  por- 
tion of  the  pulp  the  pericementum  often 
becomes  hyperemic.  This  view,  which  is 
clinically  proved  by  experience,  removes 
the  fear  of  apical  arsenical  necrosis  in 
well-developed  teeth.  In  cases  of  exter- 
nal injury  or  extension  of  an  area  of  in- 
flammation into  apical  tissue,  the  cause 
should  be  removed  and  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  rest,  counter-irritation,  and  pos- 
sibly general  derivation  employed,  with- 
out any  resort  to  interference  with  the 
pulp  undergoing  reaction. 

In  profound  venous  hyperemia  of  the 
pulp,  sedation  often  fails,  and  only  de- 
pletion by  pricking  the  pulp,  or  in  some 
cases  burring  out  the  bulb  under  nitrous 
oxid  anesthesia,  will  give  relief  from  the 
pain.  The  pulp  must  be  destroyed. 

In  acute  inflammation  of  the  pulp  we 
have  many  of  the  symptinns  of  hyper- 
emia, because  the  inflammation  is  a  hy- 
peremic condition,  plus  the  characteriptic 
immigration  of  leucocytes  and  exudation 
of  lymph.  The  pain  is  heavy,  continu- 
ous, and  boring,  or  may  be  lancinating 
or  jumping.  In  the  later  stages  recum- 
bency allows  the  blood  to  flow  into  the 
paretic  vessels,  which  may  excite  to  pain 
a  previously  quiet  pnlp.  Pain  in  re- 
sponse to  tapping  is  due  either  to  con- 
cussion of  the  inflamed  pulp  or  to  asso- 
ciated h^'peremia  of  the  apical  perice- 
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mentum.  When  exposure  exists,  suction, 
pricking  with  a  pm,  etc.,  the  pressure 
of  food  in  mastication,  chemical  irritants 
such  as  salt,  sugar,  acids,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  fermentation  or  bacteria,  may 
individually  produce  pain. 

If  pyogenic  organisms  have  reached  the 
pulp  and  infected  it,  pus  probably  forms, 
either  upon  the  surface  of  the  pulp  or  in 
its  substance.  If  the  pus  is  confined, 
pain  in  response  to  heat  and  relief  from 
the  application  of  cold  are  the  duef 
symptoms,  though  passage  from  one  tem- 
perature to  another  or  touching  with  the 
tongue  will  often  excite  pain.  Some- 
times the  venous  hyperemia  proper,  or 
that  associated  with  inflammation,  will 
have  caused  death  of  the  pulp  bulb,  and 
this  becoming  infected  and  putreJied,  the 
gases  formed  cause  a  peculiar  delayed  re- 
action to  heat,  though  in  quite  a  number 
of  cases  the  predominant  symptom  has 
been  a  tenderness  to  touch,  as  though  an 
abscess  were  forming — that  is  to  say,  peri- 
cementitis is  present.  I  have  quite  often 
found  in  the  canals  of  teeth  root-fillings 
overlying  living  pulp  remnants  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  removed  years 
before.  In  one  case  as  many  as  twelve 
years  had  elapsed  between  the  time  of 
root-filling  and  the  serious  irritability  of 
the  pulp.  In  such  cases  are  found  com- 
bined, pain  in  response  to  heat,  or  even 
to  cold,  and  pericemental  tenderness. 

There  is  often  present,  occurring  at 
intervals,  a  sudden  stab  of  pun,  as  though 
a  wire  had  suddenly  been  run  into  the 
pulp,  which  pain  may  cease  inunediately. 
In  other  cases  reflexes  to  some  other  part 
occur,  simulating  so-called  trifacial  neu- 
ralgia. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  pulp  may 
be  alive,  so  the  inference  is  that  any  peri- 
cemental reaction  is  due  to  extension  of 
inflammation  from  the  pulp,  though  the 
po^ibility  of  apical  infection  from  the 
infected  pulp  caimot  be  wholly  ignored, 
especially  as  in  some  cases  distinct  gin- 
gival or  even  facial  swelling  occurs. 
Upon  opening  and  removal  of  the  dead 
portion  of  the  pulp  and  the  use  of  an 
antiseptic  dressing,  there  is  seldom  any 
further  sign  of  abscess. 

The  total  death  of  the  pulp  from  ve- 


nous hyperemia  or  inflammation  is  gan- 
grene, which  may,  however,  be  partial  in 
many  cases.  Here  we  have  two  varieties : 
First,  the  dry  form,  in  which  the  pulp, 
under  aseptic  ctmditions,  shrivels  to  a 
thin  thread,  a  condition  vexy  rarely  to 
be  found;  second,  and  very  common, 
moifit  gangrene,  in  which  the  moist  dead 
pulp  admits  bacteria  which  cause  it  to 
putxefy.  The  chief  consideration  in  the 
pathology  of  this  u  its  action  as  a  chief 
cause  of  apical  abscess,  or  sometimes 
non-pumlent  pericementitis  of  chnmic 
nature. 

Often  leakage  of  gas  through  dentinal 
tubules  forms  a  sufficient  vent  to  prevent 
abscess  formation.  Thus  the  patient 
complains  of  a  bad  taste  in  the  .region 
of  ttte  tooth — ^which,  however,  may  be 
due  to  decomposing  material  in  an  ordi- 
nary cavity  or  to  stagnant  food  collected 
between  the  teeth  or  about  the  margin 
of  a  rough  filling. 

Sometimes  pain  in  response  to  heat 
or  the  passage  from  a  warm  to  a  cold 
atm(»phere,  and  vice  versa,  is  suflicient 
to  start  apical  irritation.  This  symptom 
is,  however,  more  often  associated  with 
abscess  of  the  pulp. 

As  one  would  expect,  the  tooth  is  dis- 
colored by  iron  sulfid  as  a  rule,  the  den- 
tin is  insensitive '  to  cutting,  the  chips 
have  a  foul  odor,  and  the  passage  of  an 
interrupted  electric  current  produces  no 
shock.  These  symptoms,  or  lack  of  them, 
together  with  opacity  to  transmitted 
light  in  more  doubtful  cases,  are  plain 
evidence,  yet  in  previously  treated  teeth 
some  imagination  and  courage  and  care- 
ful procedure  are  required  to  remove  an 
apparently  good  root-canal  filling  from 
a  tooth  which  has  a  portion  of  dead  pulp 
in  an  imperfectly  :£Qled  root-canal,  and 
which  is  causing  chronic  apical  inflam- 
mation without  actual  apical  absceas. 
Here  again,  however,  an  odor  is  usually 
perceivable,  and  careful  removal  of  the 
root-filling  usually  unearths  the  expected 
gangrenous  pulp  remnants  within  the 
apparently  empty  apical  portion  of  the 
root-canai,  into  which  a  very  fine  Swiss 
broach  will  usually  pass  as  soon  as  the 
canal  obstruction  is  removed. 

That  the  apical  abscess  is  an  influn- 
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mation  is  a  matter  of  course,  but  the 
phenomena  of  sequential  desire  to  handle 

the  tooth,  tenderness,  soreness,  and  ex- 
quisite soreness  are  all  significant  of  the 
degree  of  irritation  of  the  pericementum, 
while  the  slight  extrusion  and  finally 
elongation  and  painful  malocclimion  are 
symptomatic  of  the  amount  of  exudati<»i 
present  The  character  of  the  swelling 
upon  the  gum  and  the  facial  involvement 
are  also  full  of  meaning  as  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  suppurative  process  in 
its  passage  through  the  bone  and  gum. 

A  definite  condition  of  apical  abscess 
is  not  usually  difficult  to  diagnose,  if  one 
remembers  that  such  a  state  is  due  to 
moist  pulp  gangrene  in  all  cases  not  re- 
cently subjected  to  infection  by  instru- 
mentation, and  the  clinical  picture  be- 
comes clearly  defined  mentally  if  we 
recall  the  pathological  phenomenia  of  in- 
fective inflammation.  Located  in  apical 
tissue,  the  swelling  of  the  same  causes 
extrusion  of  the  tooth  and  looseness, 
while  ^e  inflammation  present  causes  the 
tenderness  to  touch.  Here,  though,  we 
have  refinements  of  the  pathology  in  a 
aeries  of  phenomena  varying  from  simple 
desire  to  work  the  tooth  with  the  fingers 
to  facial  swelling  and  looseness— the  de- 
cree of  involvement,  of  course,  being 
dependent  upon  the  extent  of  the  sup- 
purative inflammation,  the  resistance  of 
the  tissues,  and  the  capacity  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  endurance.  In  diagnosis  the 
symptomatology  of  moist  gangrene  is 
always  to  be  considered. 

Other  refinements  may  be  carefully 
thought  out,  namely,  why  pus  appears 
first,  then  blood,  upon  venting  a  tooth; 
why  pus  sometimes  does  not  appear; 
which  root  is  affected;  whether  a  pyor- 
rhea pocket  or  a  dead  pulp  is  the  cause 
of  an  abscess  apparently  apical ;  why  a 
fistula  cannot  be  washed  through  from 
the  root-canal,  and  many  other  compli- 
cations which  may  arise  in  treatment. 

Many  times  I  have  seen  in  dental  lit- 
erature a  reference  to  dry  gangrene  of 
the  pulp,  with  a  description  of  a  foul 
canal  appended.  Dry  gangrene  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  at  least  as  applied  to 
the  whole  pulp.  The  pulp  is  probably  so 
affected  in  many  cases  of  root  mummi- 


fication, but  I  believe  that  a  true  dry 
gangrene  rarely  causes  toouble.  It  is 
rather  putrefaction,  which  involves  lique- 
faction and  gas  formation  as  its  end- 
product,  to  which  we  must  attribute  the 
apparently  dry  but  foul  canal  sometimes 
observed  clinically.  Of  course,  the  pulp 
being  dead,  the  dentinal  inseusitivity 
and  opacity  are  present  in  dry  gangrene, 
as  will  also  be  a  shrunken  and  fibrous 
pulp  remnant.  In  such  a  case  subse- 
quent infection  may  cause  apical  abscess. 

In  non-septic  pericementitis  we  have 
the  same  general  considerations  of  hyper- 
emia and  inflammation  without  the  for- 
mation of  pus.  The  tooth  may  be  as  ten- 
der, or  more  so^  than  in  the  septic  form, 
but  a  history  of  the  tooth,  its  subjection 
to  external  violence,  or  internal,  mechan- 
ical, or  chemical  injury  to  apical  tissue, 
leads  one  to  careful  differentiation  from 
infectire  inflammation. 

'In  "tiiis  connection  I  would  point  out 
the  relation  of  a  non-septic  pericementitis 
to  a  septic  one.  Just  as  a  case  of  arterial 
hyperemia  of  the  pulp  due  to  pyorrhea 
located  in  the  pericementum,  or  an  ab- 
scess upon  an  adjoining  tooth,  can  only 
occur  through  previous  irritation  of  the 
apical  pericementnm — or  possibly  a  re- 
flex— so  this  pericemental  reaction  must 
be  looked  upon  as  an  extension  of  in- 
flammatory action  from  a  septic  site,  yet 
in  itself  to  be  aseptic,  for  in  most  cases 
the  septic  area  is  circumscribed.  It  may 
extend  and  involve  the  previously  aseptic 
area,  but  still  there  will  remain  an  aseptic 
area  which  may  involve  another  perice- 
mentum, or  a  more  remote  portion  of 
the  same  pericementum.  It  is  for  this' 
reason  that  we  may  have  in  the  same 
pericementum  a  pyorrhea,  which  is  a  sup- 
purative or  infective  inflammation  of  the 
pericementum  primarily,  associated  with 
degrees  of  vascular  disturbance  which 
produce  on  the  one  hand  construction, 
as  in  hypercementosis,  and  on  the  other 
destruction,  as  in  resorptions  of  cemen- 
tum. 

In  like  manner  may  wc  consider  gin- 
givitis, both  marginal  and  interstitial,  as 
being  either  septic  or  non-septic  in  na- 
ture, and  whichever  it  is  we  may  look 
farther  for  a  non-septic  area,  and  often. 
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as  previously  stated,  for  reactions,  such 
as  pulp  hyperemia^  which  may  seem  of 
distinct  nature  but  are  really  simply  ex- 
tensions of  hjperemic  areas  into  a  peca- 
liar  anatomical  situation. 

The  neuroses  associated  with  these  hy- 
peremic  and  inflammatory  states  are 
simply  nervous  reflexes,  often  difficult  of 
exact  etiological  determination,  but  fre- 
quently by  the  aid  of  careful  differenti- 
ation and  explanation,  or  by  the  aid  of 
the  Boen^n  ray,  are  referable  to  defi- 
nite pulp  or  pericemental  reactions. 


While  this  paper  has  necessarily  not 
dealt  with  many  factors  underlying  den- 
tal patibobgy,  and  especially  not  with 
oonstitational  factors,  which  may  be  in 
the  main  r^arded  as  predisposing  rather 
than  exciting,  I  believe  that  the  essential 
views  which  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind 
in  diagnosis,  particularly  in  obscure  cases 
requiring  differentiation,  have  been  pre- 
sented, and  if  they  prove  to  be  of  as 
great  comfort  and  utility  to  my  hearers 
as  they  are  to  me  daily,  I  shall  be  repaid 
for  my  trouble. 


BOMB  CA8EB  OF  STOMATOIX>GIC  IKTSREBT. 


Br  JAMBS  E.  POWBR,  D.MJL,  PrOTldMa*,  K.  I. 


(Read  before  the  CJormecticut  State  Dental  Association,  at  ita  annual  omnatlon.  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  April  21,  1909.) 


IF  one  wishes  to  interest  a  body  of 
stomatologists,  he  must  describe  in 
detail  the  pathology  of  each  partic- 
ular case.  Not  only  this,  but  the  lec- 
turer should  also  give  expression  to  his 
interpretation  of  the  pathologic  manifes- 
tations, thereby  explaining,  to  a  degree 
at  least,  his  reasons  for  the  definite  line 
of  treatment  which  he  has  followed  in 
a  g^ven  case. 

By  following  these  lines  an  intelligent 
discussion  may  be  stimulated  which  will 
add  to  our  store  of  scientific  knowledge 
in  such  a  manner  that  we  may  become 
worthy  of  the  name  diagnostician.  When 
we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  neither 
medicine  nor  dentistry  is  an  exact  science, 
we  may  well  marvel  at  the  wonderful  re- 
sults which  are  accomplished  in  these 
professions  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

Diagnosis  means  guessing,  but  it  also 
means — or  at  any  rate  it  should  mean — 
scientific  guessing;  guessing  based  upon 
a  proper  knowlec^  of  the  sometimes 
invisible  processes  which  take  place  in 
the  production  of  disease.  Ata,  meaning 
"through,"  ytyvwTKia,  meaning  know," 


is  the  way  the  Greek  had  of  saying  that 
the  treatment  of  disease  is  based  upon 
inductive  philosophy,  and  that  if  we  wish 
to  become  worthy  diagnosticians  we  must 
understand  the  processes  which  are  as- 
sociated with  all  pathologic  conditions. 
Many  processes  of  disease  are  intimately 
connected  with  one  condition,  inflamma- 
tion, and  since  the  cases  which  I  have 
selected  to  present  to  your  honorable 
body  have  an  organic  relation  with  each 
of  the  many  factors  which  produce  this 
condition,  it  will  perhaps  be  of  interest 
to  say  just  a  word  upon  the  successive 
changes  which  begin  with  stimulation 
and  end  with  suppuration.  I  shall  not 
enter  upon  a  detailed  description  of  the 
experiments  of  Grawitz,  Metchuikoff, 
Thoma,  Sutton,  Adami,  and  others, 
whose  labors  have  not  only  made  our 
understanding  of  this  subject  more  com- 
plete, but  have  also  rendered  the  study 
of  inflammation  and  of  the  activity  of  the 
polymorpho-nuclear  leucocyte — which  ia 
really  part  of  tiiis  process — one  of  the 
most  romantic  pages  in  the  volume  of 
modem  medicine. 
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The  cardinal  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion are  color,  dolor,  rubor,  tumor,  with 
impairment  or  loss  of  function.  Heat, 
pain,  redness,  and  swelling — ^these  condi- 
tions are  usually  associated  with  disease, 
and  nnless  we  are  familiar  with  them, 
as  well  as  with  the  conditions  which  pro- 
duce them,  we  are  unable  to  follow  that 
great  law  which  says,  "To  treat  intelli- 
gently or  to  cure  disease,  first  remove  the 
cause."  By  this  is  meant  not  only  the 
original  cause  of  the  pathologic  con- 
dition, but  also  the  causative  factors 
which  produce  the  heat,  redness,  swell- 
ing, and  pain. 

Whether  the  exciting  cause  is  trau- 
matic, thermal,  parasitic,  bacterial,  or 
any  of  the  other  causes  which  produce 
disease,  we  shall  always  find  present  these 
four  signs  of  inflammation. 

For  illustrative  purposes  we  shall  com- 
pare the  bloodvessels  to  flexible  rubber 
tubes.  Under  normal  conditions  the  sys- 
tem provides  for  the  passage  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  blood  through  these  vessels 
or  tubes.  If  anything,  whether  of  a 
chemical  or  physical  nature,  be  intro- 
duced into  any  part  of  the  body,  and  the 
natural  harmony  of  the  part  be  interfered 
with  or  destroyed,  stimulation  will  start 
the  processes  whidi  are  known  as  &e  in- 
flammatory processes. 

I  shall  try  to  describe  briefly  those 
changes  with  which  all  forms  of  disease 
are  associated — first,  in  the  presence  of 
a  foreign  element  in  the  tissues,  generally 
bacteria.  This  is  followed  by  a  constric- 
tion of  the  bloodvessels.  This  latter  stage 
is  only  a  momentary  one,  and  dilatation 
of  the  TBSBels  with  an  increase  of  blood 
to  the  part  follows.  The  blood-stream 
in  these  vessels  is  composed  of  an  axial 
and  a  peripheral  zone,  the  solid  elements 
of  the  blood  being  confined  to  the  axial, 
and  the  liquid  or  plasma  portion  to  the 
peripheral  zone.  Mnally  we  see  the  poly- 
morpho-nuclear  leucocytes  leaving  the 
axial  zone  and  migrating  towaiS  the 
sides  of  the  vessels.  They  first  appear 
as  beads  on  the  inner  side  of  the  f^tery, 
then  the  leucocyte  changes  its  form,  and 
finally  a  portion  of  this  white  cell  ap- 
pears on  the  outer  side  of  the  vessel; 
then  by  virtue,  of  its  amoeboid  motion 


it  passes  through  the  vessel  wall  and 
journeys  onward  to  the  seat  of  injury. 
Next  in  order  is  the  exudation  into  the 
surrounding  tissues  of  the  fluid  elements 
of  the  blood  in  the  nature  of  serum, 
which  carries  with  it  a  ferment  which 
causes  the  formation  of  fibrin.  In  con- 
junction with  this  process  we  get  dia- 
pedesis  of  a  few  of  the  red  cells  also. 
You  understand,  therefore,  that  an  in- 
flamed area  is  produced  by  a  definite 
number  of  changes,  and  that  if  infiam- 
mation  be  allowed  to  tenninate,  we  shall 
have  present  in  the  tissues  red  cells,  white 
cells,  fibrin,  serum,  bacteria,  and  necrotic 
tissue,  all  of  which  constitute  the  ingre- 
dients of  an  abscess.  The  changes  which 
I  have  tried  to  describe  are  responsible 
for  the  presence  of  the  four  cardinal 
symptoms — ^heat,  redness,  swelling,  and 
pain. 

The  escape  of  the  solid  and  fluid  ele- 
ments of  the  blood  into  the  tissues  will 
naturally  cause  them  to  swell,  and  pres- 
sure on  the  sides  of  the  flexible  blood- 
vessels will  lessen  their  caliber.  The 
blood  pressure  is  raised,  because  an  effort 
is  made  in  each  diastolic  movement  of 
the  heart  to  drive  the  normal  quantity 
of  blood  through  these  tubes,  in  the  nor- 
mal amount  of  time.  No  provision  is 
made  by  the  heart  for  the  chains  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  tissue. 

We  therefore  find  this  condition  pres- 
ent— blood  rushing  through  at  an  in- 
creased rate  of  speed.  The  velocity  of 
the  blood,  with  the  condition  of  the  sides 
of  the  vessels,  whose  elasticity  has  been 
interfered  with,  causes  frict^n.  Vaso- 
motor dilatation  allows  a  greater  amount 
of  blood  to  rush  to  the  capillaries  and  to 
redden  the  surface  of  the  part.  Heat  is 
produced  by  the  friction  referred  to  be- 
fore, and  also  by  the  excessive  amoimt  of 
blood  dispatched  to  the  part.  This  gen- 
eral disturbance  in  the  tissues  will  cause 
pressure  upon  the  sensory  nerve-endings 
and  produce  pain.  The  degree  of  pain  is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  dis- 
tention and  r^istance  of  the  tissues. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  deal  specifically 
with  the  last  symptom,  impaired  or  lost 
fimction,  because  an  understanding  of 
the  causes  which  produce  heat,  redness. 
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swelling,  and  pain  will  naturally  involTe 
an  equal  understanding  of  the  causes  of 
impaired  or  lost  function. 

It  is  now  a  fact  accepted  by  those  com- 
petent to  judge,  that  the  removal  of  the 
cause  is  the  first  step  in  the  progressive 
treatment  of  disease.  Yet  members  of 
both  the  medical  and  dental  professions, 
whose  acts  we  must  perhaps  attribute  to 
carelessnessj  are  cmstantly  making  ex* 
ceptions  to  the  rule,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  desire  to  present  to  this 
body  some  of  the  conditions  and  cases 
which  are  constantly  coming  under  my 
observation. 

First  we  will  consider  the  treatment 
of  abscessed  teeth,  a  pathologic  process 
which  I  believe  U  miscalled  more  often 
than  any  other  condition  which  I  can 
recall  at  this  time.  How  many  times  do 
we  hear  the  intelligent  but  thoughtless 
practitioner  refer  to  abscessed  teeth  as 
ulcerated  teeth! — though  if  requested 
to  define  abscess  and  ulcer,  he  would 
promptly  reply  that  an  abscess  is  a  cir- 
cumscribed cavity  filled  with  pus,  and 
that  an  ulcer  is  an  open  granulating  sore. 
TsTow,  if  an  ulcer  is  an  open  granulating 
sore,  how  can  a  tooth  become  ulcerated  ? 

FATHOLOOT  OF  ABSCESS  FORMATIOy. 

In  order  to  build  a  foundation  on 
which  to  base  my  future  remarks,  X  shall 
briefly  describe  what  takes  place  in  the 
tooth  and  in  the  surrounding  tissues  dur- 
ing the  formation  of  an  abscess.  As  the 
pulp  is  always  the  objective  part  in  ab- 
scess formation,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  review  the  numerous  causes  which  may 
effect  an  abscessed  pulp.  SufSce  it  to 
•say  that  it  is  always  due,  first,  to  irri- 
tation of  the  pulp.  When  the  blood  sup- 
ply is  interrupted  or  cut  off,  the  pulp 
ceases  to  be  nourished  and  a  degeneration 
takes  place.  All  the  progressive  steps  of 
inflammation  which  I  have  described  will 
occur  in  the  pulp,  and  if  not  interrupted 
will  terminate  in  the  formation  of  pus. 
The  tooth  becomes  a  foreign  body  and  the 
system  tries  to  expel  it.  The  lodgment  of 
the  tooth  in  its  bony  socket  prevents  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end.  and  we  have 
two  opposing  forces:  First,  the  system 


trying  to  expel  the  tooth ;  and  second,  the 
position  of  the  tooth  in  the  jaws  pre- 
venting this  expulsion.  Thus  we  have 
irritation,  the  first  step  of  inflammation. 
Then  what  happens? 

The  inflammatory  processes  repeat 
themselves  in  the  tissues  outside  the  tooth 
substance,  and  the  system  partially  ac- 
complishes its  end  by  loosening  the  tooth. 
All  abscessed  teeth  will  become  loose  at 
some  time  during  Hie  process  which  I 
am  describing.  A  breaking  down  of  the 
surrounding  tissues  follows,  with  the  for- 
mation of  more  pus  in  th6  tissues  adja- 
cent to  the  diseased  tooth.  Finally,  the 
pus  will  manifest  itself  by  burrowing  in 
the  line  of  least  resistance  through  these 
tissues  to  tiie  outer  surface,  often  break- 
ing through  the  face  and  making  an  ugly 
wound.  Or,  by  infection,  the  inflamma- 
tory processes  will  repeat  themselves  in 
the  body  substances,  causing  necrosis, 
which  often  endangers  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual, as  in  the  case  which  I  shall 
describe.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  as 
soon  as  a  tooth  becomes  a  foreign  body 
from  any  cause,  nature  never  does  and 
never  will  submit  to  its  presence.  The 
action  of  the  system  in  trying  to  expel 
foreign  bodies  is  many  times  beautifully 
illustrated  in  the  cases  where  needles 
broken  in  the  tissues  of  the  flngers  will 
present  themselves  later  in  the  ^ues  of 
the  arm. 

THE  FALLACY  OF  WAITING. 

If,  then,  the  removal  of  the  cause  is 
the  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
matory conditions,  why  do  men  persist 
in  advising  patients  not  to  have  abscessed 
teeth  extracted  until  the  swelling  of  the 
face  subsides,  and  in  supplementing  this 
advice  by  stating  that  tiie  extraction  of 
the  tooth  would  be  a  very  dangerous  pro- 
cedure? Would  these  same  men  advise 
non-interference  with  a  gangrenous  ap- 
pendix until  the  swelling  of  the  abdomoi 
had  subsided?  Would  they  recommend 
leaving  a  piece  of  steel  in  the  eye,  a  piece 
of  glass  in  the  foot,  or  a  splinter  in  the 
hand  until  the  swelling  of  these  parts 
had  subsided  ?  If  they  would  not  so  ad- 
vise, why  do  they  do  so  in  cases  where  a 
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tooth  is  involved?  If  they  do  recom- 
mend postponing  the  extraction,  I  believe 
that  I  am  justified  in  saying  to  them 
that  they  do  not  act  in  accordance  vith 
the  fundamental  principles  of  pathology, 
and  that  therefore  they  should  not  as- 
sume that  responsibility  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  treatment  of  disease 
which  many  times  involves  a  life.  Of 
course  I  do  not  recommend  the  extrac- 
tion of  all  abscessed  teeth,  because  many 
times  the  skilled  dentist,  by  proper  treat- 
ment, may  prolong  their  period  of  use- 
fulness for  many  years.  What  I  do 
maintain,  however,  is  that  if  the  tooth 
is  condemned,  the  swelling  of  the  face 
or  other  conditions  should  not  interfere 
with  its  removal,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
extracted  the  better. 

In  the  treatment  of  inflammation  we 
may  be  required  to  employ  external  ap- 
plications. Shall  we  advise  the  applica^ 
tion  of  heat,  or  cold?  Judging  by  my 
own  experience  in  both  hospital  and  pri- 
vate practice,  I  believe  that  I  have  seen 
more  damage  result  from,  the  application 
of  hot  poiutices  to  the  face  than  from 
any  other  one  cause  which  I  can  remem- 
ber. Here,  again,  I  sm  forced  to  con- 
clude that  the  practitioner  who  advises 
the  application  of  heat  in  the  first  stages 
of  inflammation  for  the  purpose  of  abort- 
ing the  abscess  formation  is  not  giving 
his  patient  the  proper  treatment,  and 
also  that  the  advice  he  gives  is  in  conflict 
with  tried  and  true  theory  and  practice 
in  the  treatment  of  Inflammatory  condi- 
tions. 

I  stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
paper  that  besides  the  removal  of  the 
canse,  the  removal  of  any  of  the  cardinal 
symptoms  would  be  a  progressive  step 
in  "ttie  treatment.  I  believe  that  every 
condition  which  presents  itself  in  inflam- 
mation is  dependent  on  the  preceding 
ones.  In  the  early  stages  heat  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  predominating  features. 
I  apply  ice,  therefore,  to  remove  this 
condition  by  keeping  the  parts  cool 
through  vaso-constriction,  believing  that 
I  am  limiting,  if  not  entirely  checking, 
the  progressive  action  of  the  factors  pro- 
ducing heat.  I  am  describing  the  treat- 
ment which  I  would  recommend  in  the 


incipient  stages  of  inflammation,  before 
the  abscess  has  formed. 

I  cannot  understand  why  practitioners 
apply  hot  poultices  to  prevent  a  condi- 
tion which  is  not  only  made  possible 
by  heat,  but  is  greatly  aggravated  thereby. 
Heat  is  one  of  the  cardinal  symptoms, 
one  of  the  conditions  we  wish  to  elimi- 
nate on  account  of  the  important  func- 
tion which  it  performs  in  accomplishing 
that  which  we  are  trying  to  prevent. 
Basing  my  method  of  treatment  on  my 
conception  of  inflammation,  I  will  say 
that  I  am  satisfied  to  use  ice  in  all  cases 
except  where  pus  has  formed  or  where 
the  inflammatory  process  has  so  far  pro- 
gressed as  to  make  certain  the  formation 
of  pus,  and  hence  render  impossible  the 
abortion  of  an  abscess.  If  pus  has  al- 
ready formed,  I  use  a  knife  rather  than 
poidtices,  preferring  a  clear  incision  to 
the  ragged  wound  which  is  made  by  pus 
forcing  its  way  through  the  tissues  and 
always  leaving  an  ugly  scar. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  CASES. 

The  following  case  will  show  what 
often  may  be,  and  many  times  is,  the 
result  of  the  treatment  which  I  am  con- 
demning : 

I  was  called  to  see  a  child  five  years 
of  age  who  was  suffering  from  an  ab- 
scessed deciduous  tooth.  He  had  been 
taken  to  a  dentist  for  advice  some  days 
previously.  The  dentist  told  the  child's 
parents  that  to  extract  the  tooth  would 
be  a  very  dangerous  procedure.  The 
tooth  was  not  extracted,  and  the  pain 
ajid  swelling  increased  from  day  to  day. 
The  mother  finally  took  the  child  to  a 
physician  for  advice.  He  confirmed  the 
advice  already  given  by  the  dentist,  but 
supplemented  it  by  telling  her  to  apply 
hot  flaxseed  poultices  to  the  child's  face. 
In  forty-eight  hours  the  poultices  accom- 
plished their  end  and  caused  an  irrep- 
arable injury.  The  tissues  became  dis- 
torted and  the  pus  finally  forced  itself 
through. 

The  physician  continued  to  treat  the 
child  during  the  next  five  weeks,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  whole  of  the  left 
maxilla  and  a  portion  of  the  malar  bone 
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were  iavolved  by  necrosis.  I  was  then 
asked  to  see  the  patient,  and  found  him 
in  the  condition  just  described.  Pres- 
snre  on  the  face  anywhere  below  the  line 
of  the  eyee  would  cause  a  large  quantity 
of  thick  puB  to  flow  from  ihs  break  in 
the  tissues  under  the  eye,  also  from  the 
nose  and  from  the  mouth.  I  advised  an 
immediate  operation,  first  explaining  to 
the  mother  the  possibilities  of  such  a  step 
in  so  serious  a  case. 

Two  operations  were  performed  on  the 
child.  The  first  consisted  in  removing 
a  large  part  of  the  maxilla  from  the  la^ 
eral  tooth  back  to  the  tuberosity  of  the 
maxilla.  This  section  did  not  extend 
to  the  center  of  the  hard  palate.  The 
method  employed  consisted  in  placing 
my  finger  between  the  teeth  and  cheek, 
holding  the  cheek  out  of  the  way  while 
I  dissected  the  cheek  from  the  bone  in 
audi  a  manner  that  I  could  pass  my 
finger  up  by  the  side  of  the  jaw  through 
the  opening  under  the  eye.  By  so  doing 
I  was  able  to  simplify  the  operation,  as 
well  as  getting  a  continuous  passage.  Ir- 
rigation also  was  made  more  thorough, 
and  the  small  particles  of  necrotic  bone, 
which  have  the  power  of  reinfecting  the 
parts  operated  upon,  were  washed  away. 
At  the  end  of  four  weeks  a  second  oper- 
ation was  performed,  which  consisted  in 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  malar 
bone.  The  child  was  finally  discharged, 
cured,  after  having  been  subjected  to  two 
surgical  operations  and  to  eight  weeks 
of  suffering,  all  due  to  the  ignorance  or 
carelessness  of  a  member  of  our  profes- 
sion. 

Prom  the  observations  and  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  study  of  diseases  in  our 
hospitals  it  has  been  proved  that  micro- 
organisms are  the  principal  cause  in 
nearly  every  disease  known  to  modem 
medicine.  The  pathologic  manifesta- 
tions vary,  however,  and  in  some  in- 
stance we  may  find  that  the  inflamma- 
tory process  involves  only  the  first  or 
hyperemia  stage,  and  in  others  we  find 
manifestations  of  the  last,  or  suppurative 
stage.  In  the  oral  cavity  under  these 
conditions  we  find  caries  and  necrosis  of 
both  the  osseous  and  muscular  tissues, 
while  in  other  cases  the  kidneys,  lungs. 


liver,  intestinra,  and  the  valves  of  the 
heart  through  the  lymphatic  glands  be- 
come involved,  and  in  other  instances  and 
by  other  avenues  the  brain.  Indeed,  it 
is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind 
to  determine  just  when  these  minute 
forms  of  life  cease  to  invade,  cease  to 
change  physiolwic  to  pathologic  condi- 
tions, health  to  disease,  life  to  death. 

DEATHS  FOLLOWIKO  INFECTIONS  OF  THE 
MOUTH. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  Vulpian 
in  bk  writings  states  that  disfigaration 
and  death  are  the  result  of  toothache, 
and  reports  the  death  of  Gosvin  Halt, 
the  Amsterdam  physician  who  had  his 
gum  lanced  to  permit  the  eruption  of  a 
molar.  Subsequently  the  gum  became 
swollen,  insomnia  and  delirium  followed, 
until  &ially  death  relieved  him  of  his 
sufferings.  This  conditi<m  is  what  today 
we  should  probably  call  septicemia,  due 
either  to  the  micro-oi^anisms  being  in- 
troduced into  the  system  from  unclean 
instruments  or  to  the  instruments  mak- 
ing an  avenue  through  which  the  micro- 
organisms already  present  in  the  mouth 
entered  the  system. 

Za^avevitsch  reports  the  death  of  two 
healthy  physicians,  one  from  osteomye- 
litis, six  days  after  the  extraction  of  a 
lower  left  second  molar,  and  the  other 
from  peritonitis  and  osteitis.  The  first 
stage  in  the  process  of  disease  in  eadi 
of  these  cases  furnished  also  condusive 
evidence  that  the  infection  was  caused 
by  unclean  instruments.  Banner  reports 
many  cases,  among  them  one  of  special 
interest,  namely,  that  of  a  student, 
age  twenty-four  years,  who  made  a  visit 
to  a  physician  for  the  purpose  of  having 
a  molar  extracted.  The  physician  broke 
the  tooth  in  the  attempt,  and  during  the 
next  twenty-four  hours  swelling  ensued. 
Finally  the  periosteum  became  involved, 
and  necrosis  followed.  The  necrotic  area 
was  removed  fourteen  days  afterward; 
swelling  continued,  there  were  chills, 
great  debility,  rapid  and  marked  excur- 
sions of  temperature,  and  pyemia ;  finally 
the  right  lung  became  involved  with  pus, 
and  the  patient  died. 
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Delester  reports  eeveral  cases  in  which 
the  inflammatory  process  spread  to  the 
brain,  and  the  patient  died  from  menin- 
gitiB. 

The  following  rniorts  of  cases  from  my 
own  practice  may  be  of  some  interest : 

On  December  4th,  C.  N.,  a  girl,  age  aewn, 
was  referred  to'  me  by  her  physician.  She 
was  Buffering  from  neuralgia  involving  the 
right  side  of  the  head,  inabilify  to  sleep,  loss 
of  appetite,  etc. 

History.  On  Kovemher  30th  she  came  home 
from  school  complaining  of  headache,  with 
slight  swelling  of  the  right  side  of  the  faoe. 
Dr.  H.  was  called,  and  found  the  child  wiUi  a 
temperature  of  105°  F.,  with  other  symptoms 
which  would  suggest  that  she  was  in  Uie  first 
stages  of  some  one  of  the  exanthematous  dis- 
eases. He  prescribed,  and  visited  the  diild  on 
the  next  day  expecting  to  find  his  diagnosis 
verified,  but  on  tiie  contrary  the  swelling  had 
increased  somewhat,  with  a  drop  of  two  de- 
grees in  the  temperature.  Examiiution  of 
the  throat  revealed  nothing  to  the  experienced 
eye  of  this  physician.  He  continued  to  visit 
the  child  for  the  next  five  days,  keeping  her 
as  comfortable  as  possible,  but  was  unable  to 
diminish  the  temperature  more  than  one  de- 
gree. The  temperature  remained  at  102°  dur- 
ing this  time. 

Examination.  When  I  saw  the  patient  she 
had  a  temperature  of  102°  F.,  with  the  other 
symptoms  previously  described.  Her  mouth 
seemed  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  badly  decayed  teeth 
distributed  over  the  mouth.  The  child  could 
not  give  the  exact  location  of  pain.  In  the 
right  maxilla  all  the  teeth  were  present,  in- 
cluding a  newly  erupted  first  molar,  which 
was  apparently  healthy  as  far  as  visual  and 
instrumental  examination  could  determine. 
Anterior  to  this  was  the  second  deciduous 
molar,  decayed,  although  the  caries  did  not 
involve  the  pulp.  The  condition  was  such  as 
one  generally  sees  in  the  mouths  of  children 
when  caries  seems  to  have  stopped,  not  imlike 
the  teeth  of  tobacco-chewere.  There  was  no 
pain  associated  with  the  examination  of  the 
decayed  tooth,  not  even  on  pressure.  There 
was,  however,  slight  pain  when  percussion  was 
employed  on  the  permanent  molar. 

Treatment.  I  finally  decided  to  extract  the 
permanent  tooth,  to  the  great  disappointment 
of  the  parents,  who  thought  that  if  any  tooth 
should  be  extracted  it  should  be  the  decayed 
one.  Examination  of  the  permanent  molar 
showed  unmistakable  signs  that  my  diag- 


nosis was  correct.  Abscesses  of  about  the  size 
of  small  peas  were  found  at  the  ends  of  the 
roots.  All  other  parts  of  the  tooth  were  nor- 
mal, having  no  cavity,  not  even  the  small 
fissure  cavity  that  is  present  in  very  many 
first  permanent  molars.  The  child  made  a 
rapid  recovery.  Her  temperature  became  nor- 
mal within  twenty-four  hours. 

I  shall  now  report  one  of  many  cases 
by  which  I  hope  to  show  the  importance 
of  the  lower  third  molars  in  the  produc- 
tion of  disease: 

On  April  6th,  L.  M.  manifested  the  follow- 
ing symptoms:  Severe  neuralgic  pains,  loss 
of  appetite,  sleeplessness  caused  by  the  pain, 
finally  swelling  of  the  right  side  of  the  face, 
sore  throat,  and  interference  with  the  motion 
of  the  jaw,  followed  by  fever  and  chills.  On 
the  second  day  a  physician  was  called,  who 
evidently  decided  that  the  patient  had  some 
tonsillar  infection.  He  increased  the  man's 
suffering  by  making  an  incision  through  one 
of  the  tonsils.  After  three  days  the  patient 
discharged  this  physician  and  called  in  an- 
other, who  found  him  with  the  described  con- 
ditions aggravated  and  a  temperature  of  104*. 
He  immediately  had  the  man  transferred  to  a 
private  hospital,  where  on  examination  he 
found  a  lower  third  molar  badly  decayed, 
which  he  immediately  extracted  without 
breaking,  a  large  amount  of  pus  following. 
The  patient  experienced  relief,  his  tempera- 
ture dropped  on  Thursday,  April  9th.  The 
man's  condition  remained  about  the  same, 
swollen  face,  etc.,  until  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  April  10th,  when  the  patient  was  at- 
tacked by  chills,  followed  by  a  rise  in  tem- 
perature of  two  degrees.  I  reached  the  hos- 
pital at  2  P.M. 

Eaamination.  The  face  was  badly  swollen, 
the  swelling  involving  the  sublingual  and  sub- 
maxillary glands,  neck,  temporal  region,  and 
ear.  The  patient  was  unable  to  open  his 
mouth  and  was  suffering  intense  pain.  The 
tissues  were  swollen  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  were  very  hard,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  get  fluctuation.  An  incision  had  been  made 
near  the  angle  of  the  mandible  internally  be- 
fore I  arrived,  yet  nothing  but  blood  issued 
from  the  wound.  I  introduced  a  probe  into 
the  socket  whence  the  tooth  had  been  ex- 
tracted, but  was  unable  to  find  any  pus. 

Treatment.  I  advised  immediate  operation, 
and  the  patient  was  etherized.  The  mouth 
was  forced  open  with  a  mouth-prop;  then, 
with  a  periosteal  dissector,  I  freed  the 
muscles  from  the  bone  extending  from  the 
angle  to  the  first  molar  and  down  to  the  in- 
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ferior  border  of  the  bone.  The  pus,  which  wu 
deep-seated,  now  began  to  evacuate  itself,  un- 
til about  four  ounces  was  discharged.  I  then 
curetted  the  tissues  forming  the  inside  of  the 
cavitjr,  which  waa  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg; 
washed  it  thoroughly  with  a  weak  antiseptic 
solution,  and  packed  the  cavity  with  sterilized 
gauze.  I  dressed  the  wound  each  day,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  days  referred  the  patient 
back  to  his  attmding  physician,  under  whose 
care  he  made  a  full  reoorery. 


In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  I  have 
tried  to  point  out  briefly  the  importance 
of  a  thorongh  understanding  of  tiie  path- 
ology of  disease.  I  hope  that  I  have 
accomplished  my  aim,  and  if  only  one 
person  in  this  audience  has  learned  jnsl 
one  thing  which  will  render  his  under- 
standing of  disease  more  complete,  I  shall 
feel  that  my  visit  to  your  city  has  been 
profitable  to  me. 


MANIPULATION  OF  BOOT-CANAXS  AND  A  SYSTKM  OP 

TECHNIQTTB. 


By  RICHARD  C  SIMPSOM,  AM.,  OJJ.B^  Rlehm«BA,  Va. 


(Read  before  the  District  of  Columbia  Dental  Society.) 


DENTISTRY  has  made  wonderful 
progress  along  nearly  all  lines,  but 
to  her  shame  the  rank  and  file  of 
her  practitioners  do  not  or  cannot  prop- 
erly treat  and  fill  root-canals.  There  is 
nothing  in  dental  practice  of  so  great 
importance  as  the  complete  removal  of 
canal  contents.  It  is  high  time,  there- 
fore, that  in  order  to  maintain  the 
honor  of  American  dentistry,  root-canal 
manipulation  should  be  as  skilfully  and 
as  successfully  done  as  are  other  opera- 
tions. 

No  sane  architect  would  build  an  ex- 
pensive house  on  a  defective  foundation. 
Some  of  our  moat  extensive  operations, 
especially  crown  and  bridge  work,  are 
placed  on  so-called  dead  teeth.  How 
necessary,  then^  it  is  that  these  teeth  have 
their  canals  properly  treated  and  filled. 
This  cannot  be  done  unless  they  are  prop- 
erly manipulated.  Who  has  not  dreaded 
the  attempt  at  opening  up  the  buccal 
canals  of  an  upper  molar  or  the  mesial 
ones  of  a  lower?  One  dentist  of  reputa- 
tion in  my  city  denies  that  lower  molars 
have  more  than  two  canals,  yet  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  two  mesial  canals 
can  be  opened  in  the  lower  and  two  buc- 
cal ones  in  the  upper,  and  can  be  suc- 


cessfully filled.  They  are  certainly 
there,  as  abscesses  abundantly  bear  tes- 
timony. 

The  writer  has  had  such  positive  and 
successful  results  from  the  method  about 
to  be  described  that  he  gives  it,  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  relieve  the  mental  anx- 
iety of  others  as  it  has  done  his,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  patients. 

In  the  first  place,  the  operator  must 
realize  that  this  work  cannot  he  done  in 
a  hurry ;  he  must  operate  with  calmness 
and  patience,  assured  by  the  knowledge 
that  sufficient  compensation  will  be  re- 
ceived to  justify  this  difficult  and  deli- 
cate work.  And  right  here  be  it  known 
that  there  is  no  operation  performed  by 
any  genera]  surgeon  or  specialist  that  ei- 
ceh  this  one  in  delicacy  and  skill.  At 
the  same  time,  experience  will  enable  one 
to  properly  open  up,  medicate,  and  fill 
the  three  canals  of  most  molars  in  an 
hour.  Usually,  however,  canals  are  not 
filled  at  the  first  appointment,  but  so 
positive  is  this  metliod  that  putrescent 
canals  rarely  require  more  than  one  Ixeat- 
ment. 

The  instruments  required  are  shown  ia 
Figs.  A,  B,  c,  D,  and  and  their  descrip- 
tion should  be  carefully  read  in  order  to 
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le  the  reader  to  follow  out  the  lech- 
er 

i^.  A  is  a  Donaldson  or  similar  barbed 
cit.  "Extra  fine"  is  the  size  mostly 
.  for  enlarging  canals  and  removing 
'is.     Specif  care  must  be  used  in. 


Fig.  B  shows  the  same  broach  with  the 
point  broken  off.  In  this  condition  a 
broach  is  worthless  for  entering  or  en- 
larging canals.  The  blunt  end  acts  as  a 
pluj^r  and  packs  debris  toward  the  apex 
insteid  of  bringing  it  out.    It  is  crim- 


? 

A  B  O  D  K  r  Q 

A,  Extra-fine  Donaldson  canal  cleanser,  enlarged  ten  times.  B,  Same.  Point  broken  off 
at  the  first  barb,  c,  Smooth  tapering  slender  explorer,  made  filing  down  the 
broach  in  Fig.  b.  d,  Explorer  in  Fig.  c,  with  m  tiny  end-piece  cut  off.  E,  Fellow- 
ship medium  twist  broach  enlarged  toi  times,  f.  All-metal  broach-holder,  o.  Fel- 
lowship medium  twist  broach  with  cotton  for  large  canals. 


the  selection  of  this  broach.  Notice  the 
tapering  point  with  a  series  of  barbs  ex- 
tending almost  to  the  end.  Most  makes 
are  worthless,  because  their  ends  are  not 
pointed  and  their  barbs  do  not  extend 
far  enough  to  the  end  of  their  point. 
Select  your  broaches  by  the  use  of  a  raag- 
fiifying  glass. 


inal  economy  to  try  to  use  them.  They 
are  saved,  however,  for  making  explorers 
— as  represented  in  Figs,  c  and  d. 

Fig.  c  is  a  smooth,  tapering,  slender 
explorer,  made  by  filing  down  the  broach 
illustrated  in  Fig.  b.  Notice  the  sharp 
point.  To  make  this  point,  put  the 
broken  broach  into  a  holder  and  place  it 
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on  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  cement  slab.  Use 
a  finely  cut  flat  plate-file,  and  posh  it  re- 
peatedly towArd  the  point  of  toe  broach, 
at  the  same  time  turning  the  bolder  back 

and  forth.  This  gives  a  round,  tapering, 
slender  explorer.  When  the  point  is  not 
as  sharp  as  desired,  you  can  make  it  so 
by  holding  the  broach  in  the  fingers  near 
the  point  and  filing  it  toward  Uie  point 
on  all  sides.  Any  degree  of  fineness  can 
be  secured,  so  tmit  iha  explorer  will  en- 
ter even  the  smallest  canals. 

The  instnmient  in  Fig.  d  is  made  by 
cutting  off  a  tiny  piece  of  the  end  of  the 
explorer  in  Fig.  c.  Notice  its  blunt- 
nes3.  It  is  used  for  carrying  cotton  into 
the  canal,  which  absorbs  the  contents  of 
the  canal,  and  like  a  wash-rag  cleans  it 
out  better  than  anything.  You  must 
make  these  instruments  small  enough  and 
often  enough. 

Fig.  E  is  a  Fellowship  twist  broach. 
"Medium"  is  the  only  size  necessary,  and 
its  use  will  be  explained  later  on.  All 
canal  instruments  are  best  held  in  an 
^1-metal  holder  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  f. 
The  chuck  part  is  of  steel  to  resist  wear, 
and  does  not  become  loose  in  the  handle. 
Its  shortness  enables  one  to  grasp  it  in 
any  position. 

For  the  sake  of  eleamesa,  we  shall  de- 
scribe the  method  of  treating  a  lower 
molar.  The  dam  having  been  put  in 
place,  the  tooth  is  so  prepared  by  burs 
as  to  afford  access  to  the  canals.  Very 
often  a  constriction  is  found  just  at  the 
point  where  the  pulp-chamber  merges 
into  each  canal,  giving  one  an  impres- 
sion that  the  canal  is  smaller  than  it 
really  is.  Remove  this  constriction  with 
a  small  bur  or  a  medium  size  twist  broach 
(Fig.  e).  Usually  the  distal  canal  gives 
us  no  trouble.  The  mesial  canals  are 
usually  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  en- 
tered by  a  barbed  broach.  The  instru- 
ment represented  in  Fig.  c  is  dipped 
into  your  favorite  antiseptic,  gently 
pushed  into  the  canal  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
and  left  there.  The  pulp-chamber  about 
the  orifice  is  flooded  with  the  antiseptic. 
By  removing  the  instrument  (Fig.  c)  a 
vacuum  is  formed  in  the  canal,  whereby 
the  antiseptic  is  sucked  in.  Capillary  at- 
traction also  assists.   The  canal  contents 


are  thus  sterilized  at  the  b^^inning, 
which  is  most  important  in  case  a  broach 
is  broken,  as  weU  aa  im  prevrating  in- 
fection. When  the  instrument  ^Fig.  c) 
is  removed,  it  will  retain  the  curve  of  the 
root,  thereby  materially  assisting  you,  be- 
cause you  thus  know  in  which  direction 
to  go.  This  preliminary  probing  also 
gives  you  a  definite  measure  of  tiie  length 
of  the  canaL  Later  on  you  may  want  to 
know  if  you  have  gtme  fir  enough.  With 
the  broach  (Fig.  a)  you  procMd  to  en- 
large the  canal  by  means  of  an  in-and-out 
motion.  This  motion  must  not  be  vigor- 
ous enough  to  bend  the  broach,  nor  must 
any  effort  be  made  to  push  the  broach  in 
very  far.  The  movement  is  one  of  insert- 
ing and  partially  withdrawing,  and  can 
be  done  rwidly.  Enlargement  is  more 
necessary  than  deptii  at  wis  stage  of  the 
work.  The  broach  must  not  be  twisted 
or  screwed  in,  as  this  causes  it  to  become 
fastened  in  the  canal  and  to  break  off. 
The  barbs  on  the  broach  are  so  made  as 
to  cut  by  a  pulling  motion,  and  a  little 
more  force  should  be  appHed  in  with- 
drawing than  in  inserting,  and  delicacy 
here  is  most  necessary.  It  is  also  most 
necessary  that  the  canal  be  kept  flooded 
with  the  antiseptic,  which,  being  a  liquid, 
acts  as  a  lubricant,  just  as  oil  or  soapy 
water  assists  a  drill  in  cutting  iron. 

It  is  the  author's  opinion  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  sulfuric  acid  (Callahan's) 
method  derive  benefit  only  from  the.  acid 
acting  as  a  lubricant  and  antueptic  If 
the  acid  belps  to  soften  the  canal-walls 
at  all,  it  must  also  do  damage  to  the 
coronal  part  of  the  tooth,  to  say  nothing 
of  linens,  carpets,  and  dresses.  These 
advocates  are  also  deceived  in  thinking 
that  the  canal  is  being  greatly  enlarged, 
while  in  reality  the  broach  is  being  made 
smaller  by  the  acid  and  by  wear.  To 
prove  this :  A  new  extra-fine  broach  is 
30  gage.  After  it  has  been  used  with 
acid,  it  is  33  gage  or  even  smaller,  and 
is  more  easily  broken  owing  to  its  having 
been  etched  by  the  acid.  For  this  reason 
a  used  broach  will  more  readily  enter 
difficult  canals  than  a  new  one,  provided 
that  its  point  is  not  broken  off.  The 
mental  effect  lends  these  operators  cour- 
age and  gives  them  confidence. 
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When  the  canal  contents  become  milky 
from  debris,  blow  them  out  with  a  chip- 
blower,  and  also  absorb  them  by  shreds 
of  cotton  wound  around  the  instrument 
in  Fig.  D.  Be-flood  the  canal  and  re- 
peat tiie  enlarging  and  absorbing,  until 
the  apex  is  reached.  When  it  seems  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  go  forward  at  any 
stage  of  the  work,  push  in  the  explorer 
(Fig.  c),  and  in  doing  so  ^open  the 
canal  and  admit  the  antiseptic.  This  ex- 
plorer really  enlarges  the  canal  by  com- 
pressing the  walls.  Then  proceed  as  be- 
fore. Miller  has  shown  and  experience 
teadhes  that  infection  occurs  through  the 
apex  aloAe.  How  necessary  it  is,  then, 
that  this  gateway  be  made  clean  and 
kept  clean.  If  any  shreds  of  debris  are 
left  in  the  canal,  they  are  packed  into 
the  apex  when  the  canal  filling  is  intro- 
duced, and  thus  the  apex  is  filled  with 
debris  instead  of  with  a  proper  canal 
filling. 

To  the  author's  mind  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  all  the  work  is  the  proper 
absorbing  of  ike  milky  canal  contents. 
It  would  be  as  well  to  leave  these  in  their 
original  condition  and  sterilize  them,  as 
to  chop  them  up  with  antiseptic  and  leave 
them.  We  must  remove  all  debris  and 
fill  the  canals  so  as  to  prevent  subse- 
quent infection.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  paper  points  for  absorbing  and  dry- 
ing. No  paper  point  can  be  made  small 
enough  and  stiff  enough  to  enter  these 
fine  canals.  There  is  no  need  for  wast- 
ing time  and  broaches  and  running  the 
ri^  of  perforations  in  making  the  canals 
very  large,  since  by  this  technique  even 
small  canals  can  be  easily  cleaned  and 
dried. 

The  explorer  in  Fig.  c  simply  will  not 
carry  cotton,  because  its  point  is  sharp 
and  punches  through,  leaving  the  cot- 
ton at  Hie  orifice.  It  is  a  probe,  and 
must  be  used  as  such. 

The  broach  in  Fig.  a  must  not  have 
cotton  put  on  it,  as  it  is  too  large,  and 
it  is  too  hard  to  remove  the  cotton.  We 
must  have  something  on  which  cotton  can 
be  quickly  placed,  and  from  which  it  can 
be  as  quickly  removed. 

The  instrument  in  Fig.  d  is  a  cotton 
carrier,  its  end  being  blunt,  and  if  it 


pushes  through  the  cotton,  it  is  because 
its  end  has  become  rounded  or  sharp. 
Eestore  it  to  its  bluntness  by  cutting 
off  a  tiny  portion  with  shears.  It  is 
emphasized  again  ih&i  this  broach  (Fig. 
d)  must  be  small  and  slender.  You  must 
know  how  to  roll  cotton  on  it ;  you  simply 
cannot  do  so  if  it  is  crooked.  To 
straighten  it,  pull  it  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  or  acnss  the  end  of  Hie 
thumb-nail  and  finger.  Then  take  a 
shred  of  cotton  (be  sure  that  it  is  small 
enough)  between  the  thumb  and  finger 
of  the  left  hand;  place  the  broach  (Fig. 
d)  on  cotton  so  that  just  a  trace  of  cot- 
ton will  extend  beyond  the  end;  let  the 
broach-holder  lie  in  the  open  right  hand 
so  that  the  holder  may  turn  as  the  cotton 
is  rolled  on  to  the  broach.  Before  the 
cotton  is  rolled  as  tightly  as  you  desire 
it,  fold  over  the  projecting  end  and  roll 
it  to  place.  This  folding  over  imparts 
an  end  to  the  cotton,  and  prevents  the 
broach  from  being  forced  through  as  it 
is  gently  pushed  to  the  end  of  the  canal. 

Fig.  G  shows  the  cotton  rolled  for  large 
canals.  To  get  the  full  absorbent  and 
wash-rag  effect,  the  cotton  is  pushed  into 
the  canal  to  the  apex  and  gently  packed 
into  the  canal  by  pulling  the  broach  out 
a  little  way  and  pushing  it  back.  This 
out-and-in  movement  repeated  will  make 
the  cotton  seem  to  crawl  in  (the  blunt 
end  of  the  broach  does  it).  When  this 
same  cotton  is  gently  twisted  out  by 
means  of  an  old  barbed  or  twist  broach, 
you  have  a  mechanically  clean  canal,  an 
ideal  condition  for  medication.  For  this 
medication  roll  cotton  on  the  broach 
(Fig.  d),  dip  it  into  an  antiseptic,  and 
by  the  above  manipulation  leave  it  in  the 
canal.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  use  sev- 
eral pieces  of  cotton  to  thoroughly  clean 
and  dry  the  canal.  To  prove  the  value 
of  this  method  of  using  tne  cotton,  clean 
out  any  canal  by  any  other  process,  then 
flood  it  with  a  liquid,  and  try  cotton. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  debris 
which  will  come  away.  This  method  is 
invaluable  for  stopping  any  flow  of 
blood  and  absorbing  it. 

Good  barbed  broaches  (Fig.  a)  do  not 
have  barbs  up  to  the  very  end.  The 
point  is  made  tapering  purposely  to  act 
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as  a  probe,  leading  the  barbed  part  into 
the  canal.  When  the  apex  is  reached, 
some  debris  still  renuiins  between  the 
end  of  the  broach  (Fig.  a)  and  the  first 
barb.  This  debris  is  remOTed  by  means 
of  a  Fellowship  twist  broach,  medium 
size  (Fig.  e),  this  broach  being  a  shaip- 
pointed  triangular  tapering  wire,  which 
enables  us  to  ream  out  the  last  remnant. 
No  other  twist  broach  on  the  market 
gives  as  positive  results,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  the  recently  introduced 
Kerr  broach.  These  twist  broaches  are 
a  great  help  and  may  be  used  often  al- 
ternately in  place  of  barbed  ones.  They 
can  be  used  by  twisting,  as  their  name 
implies,  but  they  must  often  be  removed, 
and  the  debris  must  be  wiped  off  by  un- 
twisting them  on  a  cloth  pinched  around 
them  by  the  thumb  and  finger.  Too  vig- 
orous twisting  or  failure  to  remove  and 
clean  often  will  rosuXt  in  brealcing  off 
the  broach  in  the  canal,  frtnn  which  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  remove  it.  These 


broaches  can  also  be  used  in  the  same 
way  as  barbed  ones  are  used  for  very 
quickly  enlarging  canals.  "Small"'  twist 
broaches  do  not  seem  to  be  of  any  use 
at  all,  as  they  will  not  enter  small  canals. 

The  instruments  illustrated  in  Figs,  c 
and  D  are  quickly  and  easily  made,  and 
one  should  not  jef^ard  the  success  of 
the  work  by  trying  to  use  those  that  are 
too  large. 

If  the  canals  are  inaccessible,  it  may 
be  best  to  bend  tiie  broaches,  but  the 
broach  in  Fig.  d  must  always  be  straight- 
ened before  cotton  is  again  rolled  upon 
it.-  Standing  to  the  left  of  the  patient 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  opening  of 
lower  canals,  on  either  side,  and  will  also 
allow  the  operator  to  use  straighter 
broaches. 

The  best  canal  pluggers  are  made  by 
cutting  off  the  barbed  part  of  broken 
Donaldson  broaches;  the  point  of  the 
pluggers  for  most  cases  should  be  29  or 
30  gage. 
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NATIONXh  BKNTAXi  ABSOCIATIOX. 

Thlrteentli  Annual  Meetini^,  BIrmlngliam,  Ala^  Harcli  30  to  April  2, 

190e. 

SSCTIOX  I :  Frostlictlc  I>entlHtr.T,  Crown  and  Brldjre  M'ork,  Ortlio- 
dontla,  Metallui^j,  Chcmtstry,  and  Allied  8umocto. 

Chairpian — H.  £.  Kelset,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Secretary — J.  S.  Sfubobon,  HilUboro,  N.  C. 

(Continued  from  page  077.) 


Thursday — Second  Session. 

The  second  meeting  of  Section  I  waa 
called  to  order  on  Thursday  evening, 
April  1st,  at  8.30  o'clock,  by  Dr.  W.  G. 
Ebersole,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  first  order  of  buainesB  was  the 
reading  of  the  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Clabbnob 
Grieves,  Baltimore,  Md.,  entitled,  "The 
Behavior  of  Certain  Metals  in  the 
afouth." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
1041  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosuos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  B.  HoLLT  Smith,  Baltimore,  Md. 
I  should  very  much  prefer  to  discuss  the 
essayist  than  to  discuss  his  paper.  I 
was  struck  with  the  rather  familiar  way 
in  which  he  called  for  the  higher  power 
and  seemed  to  obtain  it.  I  confess  to  no 
such  familiarity  with  this  higher  power. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  subject 
of  the  disintegration  of  metals  in  the 
mouth,  and  I  should  deem  it  a  rare 
privilege  to  have  read  the  paper  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Black,  who  knows  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  man  in  this 
room  about  the  behavior  of  metals  in 
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the  compositions  which  we  have  pre- 
sented to  us  as  filling  materials — he  can 
help  us,  no  doubt,  to  solve  some  of  the 
complex  problems  involved.  A  little 
experience  in  the  laboratory — ^where  I 
had  left  a  bottle  of  sulfuric  acid  un- 
stopped, exposing  some  Qerman  silver  to 
its  fumes,  which  entirely  changed  the 
character  of  the  metal,  rendering  it  brit- 
tle— impressed  me  with  the  possibility 
of  deteriorating  influences  of  the  oral 
environments  on  metals ;  not  that  we 
could  have  the  fumes  of  sulfuric  acid  in 
any  such  concentrated  form,  but  we  know 
the  influence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
may  be  erupted  from  the  stomach,  affect- 
ing the  metal  used  in  tiie  mouth. 
These  observations  give  us  a  warning  as 
to  the  advisability  of  using  some  of  the 
base  and  low-fusing  metals  in  appliances 
or  fillings. 

I  confess  to  you  that  I  am  not  capable 
of  discussing  this  paper,  I  am  not  a 
metallurgist  nor  a  chemist,  and  there 
are  many  subjects  that  I  should  prefer 
to  discuss,  such  as,  for  instance,  Dr. 
N"oeVs  paper.  But  Dr.  Grieves'  paper 
shows  us  that  he  and  the  others  who  are 
interested  in  this  subject  are  trying  to 
enisle  us  to  do  better  service  for  our  pa^ 
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tients  than  heretofore.  It  haa  not  heen 
uncommon  practice  in  using  porcelain 
teeth  to  Bet  poeta  of  German  silver  in 
zinc  oryphosphflte,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  the  phosphoric  acid  would 
in  a  very  little  while  destroy  the  posts. 
Unquestionably  these  defects,  micro- 
scopic though  they  be,  present  a  seri- 
ous menace  to  the  health  of  onr  patients. 
The  salts  produced  by  the  disintegration 
of  the  metals  enter  into  the  alimentary 
tract  and  ptasibly  have  a  deleterious  in- 
fluence upon  the  nutritive  organs  of  the 
human  body.  I  congratulate  this  asso- 
ciation that  this  anbject  has  been  given 
serions  consideration  by  one  whom  I 
know  to  be  careful  in  what  he  says  and 
conscientious  in  what  he  does. 

I  should  like  to  hear  Dr.  Black  dis- 
cuss this  paper,  although  I  do  not  wish 
to  put  him  ahead  of  our  friend  Dr.  Head. 

Dr.  Joseph  Head,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
When  our  friend  Dr.  Smith  speaira  we 
dl  sit  np  and  listen,  and  when  he  aays 
what  is  true  we  all  believe  it,  and  even 
when  he  says  what  is  not  true  we  all 
wish  it  were  so  and  half  believe  it.  When 
he  spoke  concerning  the  grave  danger 
of  cementing  GJerman  silver  posts  with 
zinc  oxyphoaphate,  I  confess  that  while 
I  listened  while  he  gave  us  most  exoell^t 
reasons  why  the  posts  should  deteriorate 
in  a  short  while,  I  almost  forgot  tiiat  I 
had  been  setting  these  posts  in  zinc  oxy- 
phosphate  for  many  years,  and  that  many 
of  them  are  now  in  position  in  the  mouth. 
Still,  I  shall  be  cautious  in  doing  it  in 
the  future.  I  have  been  reminded  of  the 
incident  of  the  man  who,  when  the  loco- 
motive first  came  into  use,  said  that  its 
real  value  would  be  greatly  crippled,  be- 
cause he  had  worked  it  out  with  the  ut- 
most scientific  accuracy  that  if  a  man 
traveled  through  the  air  at  a  speed  greater 
than  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  he  would  lose 
his  breath  and  perish.  It  is  similar  with  a 
great  deal  of  our  scientific  work.  We 
can  give  most  excellent  theories  for  any- 
thing under  heaven,  but  every  scientific 
experiment  should  be  verified  by  accurate 
observation  in  the  mouth,  because  the 
mouth  observation  is  the  final  ultimate 
scientific  test.  We  lead  up  to  mouth  ex- 
perimentation as  best  we  can  by  our  lab- 


oratory work,  difficult  though  it  be,  but 
we  should  always  remember  that  in  onr 
laboratory  work  we  are  preparing  for  the 
great  final  arbitration  of  what  we  really 
find  in  the  mouth,  and  I  think  that 
should  be  the  keynote  of  all  scientific 
work. 

I  can  only  most  heartily  commend  this 
very  excellent  paper  of  Dr.  Qrieves  on. 

the  deterioration  by  electrolysis.  A 
great  deal  of  his  work  will  lead  to  far 
greater  development  in  the  future,  and 
I  hope  that  he  will  carry  it  on  as  he  has 
begun  it.  I  most  heartily  appreciate  that 
he  has  not  tried  to  explain  the  equation 
that  we  have  in  the  month,  where  there 
are  about  ninety-eight  unknown  to  any 
two  known  quantities.  Often  when  the 
complicated  processes  of  metabolism  are 
explained  by  simple  organic  chemistry, 
we  find  that  while  the  explanation  is 
simple  in  the  extreme,  there  is  only  one 
chance  in  a  million,  perhaps,  of  its  be- 
ing right.  The  great  featnre  of  Dr. 
Qrievra'  paper  is  that  he  has  preferred  to 
give  the  scientific  data  in  a  clear,  con- 
cise, simple  way,  explaining  what  he 
could  reasonably  explain,  and  leaving  the 
rest  for  the  future  to  unravel.  I  have 
the  greatest  admiration  and  praise  for 
the  author,  and  hope  that  his  paper  may 
help  to  stimulate  more  scientific  work 
of  a  similar  character. 

The  case  cited  in  the  essayist's  paper 
which  interested  me  most  was  that  of  a 
mouth  in  which  he  found  that  there  was 
something  which  attacked  the  pure  gold 
as  well  as  the  tooth-structure.  Of  course 
we  all  know  that  some  of  the  base  metals 
are  very  harmful  if  they  are  swallowed, 
but  I  should  think  that  the  patient  in 
whose  mouth  gold  fillings  dissolved 
would  at  least  not  need  the  gold  cure. 
It  is  strange  that  anything  at  all  should 
be  left  in  such  a  mouth,  but  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  a  great  deal  of  thai  de- 
terioration and  wearing  away  of  the  gold 
may  have  been  due  to  friction,  even  of 
precipitated  chalk.  Until  the  contrary 
is  proved  I  ^ould  be  strongly  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  gold  disappeared  more 
from  the  friction  of  the  tooth-brush.  The 
tests  Miller  and  a  number  of  others  have 
made  in  this  direction  show  that  while  the 
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tooth-brush  applied  with  pure  water  has 
very  little  action,  precipitated  chalk  will 
have  a  very  decided  effect.  We  all  know 
from  our  laboratory  work  that  precipi- 
tated, not  the  ordinary  dialk,  if  applied 
on  the  brnah  wheel  will  rapidly  wear 
away  pure  gold.  There  may  be  an  acid 
in  the  mouth  that  attacks  pure  gold,  but 
if  that  is  the  case,  its  presence  is  one  of 
the  most  incomprehensible  problems  that 
hare  yet  been  presented  to  us.  I  alfio 
noticed  that  the  front  teeth  were  greatly 
aflect^  and  the  molars  not  at  all.  Why 
should  this  electrolysis  leave  out  the  mo- 
lars? In  my  opinion  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  these  conditions  arise  as  a 
result  of  the  decalcifying  action  of  food- 
stuff seconded  by  tooth-brush  friction,  its 
effect  on  the  front  teeth  standing  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  decalcifying  action  of 
the  foodstuff  on  the  teeth.  I  should  feel 
very  much  inclined  to  ask  euch  patients 
if  they  are  in  the  habit  of  sucking  lem- 
ons or  oranges  or  other  acid  fruits,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  the  fruit  acids  will 
soften  the  enamel  so  that  very  slight  fric- 
tion of  the  tooth-brush  will  wear  it  away 
vitii  astonishing  rapidity. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Br.  Grieves'  in- 
vestigations entitle  us  to  assume  that 
there  is  in  the  mouth  an  acid  strong 
enough  to  attack  pure  gold.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  proved  that  electrolysis 
wears  away  the  enamel  and  the  tooth- 
stmcture.  It  must  be  at  least  the  pres- 
ence of  decalcifying  foodstuffs,  perhaps 
together  with  the  presence  of  decalcifying 
saliva,  tooth-brush  friction,  and  precipi- 
tated chalk,  whi<^  produces  just  such  a 
condition  as  the  essayist  has  so  scien- 
tifically and  most  excellently  presented 
to  us  tonight. 

Dr.  G.  V.  Black,  Chicago,  111.  It  is 
with  some  hesitation  that  I  respond  when 
asked  to  talk  about  a  subject  in  which  we 
have  so  many  conflicting  data.  We  know 
very  little  about  alloys.  There  are  some 
phases  about  the  metals,  the  most  sensi- 
tive of  all  the  elements,  that  we  seem  not 
to  be  able  to  understand.  When  I  work 
with  metals  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are 
living  entities ;  when  they  are  pure  they 
do  certain  things  over  and  over  again 
with  an  exactness  that  cannot  be  expected 


of  any  other  elements,  but  when  we  turn 
them  loose  and  let  them  run  riot,  mixing 
them  with  each  other  and  with  other 
elements,  we  never  know  what  to  expect 
I  have  long  been  impressed  with  this, 
and  hesitate  to  talk  of  the  metals  unless 
I  can  single  them  out,  or  pair  certain 
ones  together. 

Pure  gold  cannot  be  dissolved  in  the 
mouth.  Dr.  Miller  announced  that  his 
gold  fillings  were  worn  away  by  erosion 
just  the  same  as  the  tooth  material,  by 
tiie  tooth-brash  and  abrasive  powder,  as 
he  supposed.  I  had  been  trying  to  stop 
erosion  by  gold  fillings ;  the  erosion  would 
go  on  beside  the  fillings  and  leave  the 
margins  of  the  fillings  standing  there 
perfectly  shaped  without  a  trace  of  ero- 
sion. That  went  on  for  years,  and  I 
had  never  observed  anjrthing  else.  But 
some  time  ago  I  met  a  d^tist  whose  teeth 
were  badly  eroded,  and  who  had  gold 
crowns  put  on  because  his  teeth  were  so 
exceedingly  sensitive.  On  one  of  these 
teeth  the  crown  had  been  cut  through; 
another  crown  had  been  put  on  and  that 
was  cut  through,  and  a  third  crown  had 
been  put  on,  and  that  was  also  cut 
througD.  The  patient  maintained  that 
no  abrasive  tooth-powder  whatever  was 
used  in  brushing  hia  teeth.  I  would 
compare  this  with  another  observation: 
A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  has  a 
class  of  patients  practically  all  of  whom 
have  erosion.  I  questioned  one  of  his 
pati^ts  about  the  use  of  the  tooth-brush, 
and  he  replied  that  he  brushed  his  teeth 
three  times  every  day,  and  brushed  them 
well.  Another  dentist  was  examining 
that  patienfs  mouth  at  that  time,  and  saw 
the  operator  taake  a  cross-mark  with  a 
chisel  on  the  buccal  surface  of  a  molar 
that  was  thickly  covered  with  filth.  He 
called  my  attention  to  this,  and  four  days 
afterward  that  cross-mark  was  still  show- 
ing in  that  mouth. 

Br.  Head.  Was  there  erosion  on  that 
molar? 

Br.  Black.  No,  sir. 

Br.  Head.  So  that  shows  that  friction 
did  not  act  on  that  molar. 
.  Dr.  Black.   That  may  be.   We  have 
so-called  erosion  by  friction,  undoubt- 
edly due  to  abrasive  tooth-powders.  But 
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we  alao  have  erteion  though  the  patient 
does  not  brush  his  teeth.  This  can  surely 
not  be  due  to  friction.  There  are  a  good 
many  qu^tions  about  erosion  that  I  am 
in  doubt  about,  but  some  of  the  horizontal 
lines  that  run  across  the  teeth  are  in 
my  opinion  due  to  the  tooth-brush  and 
abrasive  powders.  I  looked  orer  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's woi^  in  his  laboratory  during  his 
experiments  on  the  artificial  production 
of  erosion,  and  I.  must  say  that  if  he  had 
shown  me  these  as  cases  of  erosion  that 
had  occurred  in  the  mouth,  I  would  not 
have  thought  of  questioning  the  correct- 
ness of  his  statement.  But  they  are  not 
of  the  character  of  many  of  the  erosions 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  mouth.  The 
characteristic  cup-shaped  erosions  which 
we  see  in  the  mouth  were  produced  arti- 
ficially by  fluids  in  motion,  but  we  never 
observe  such  rapid  motion  in  the  mouth. 

We  have  heard  tonight  a  good  deal 
about  electrolysis,  much  of  which  is  not 
electrolysis  at  all.  If  we  take  ordinary 
crystal  gold  such  as  Watts',  place  it  on  a 
tray,  stick  a  pin  through  it  and  let  it 
stand,  the  pin  will  fall  off.  It  will  be 
corroded  at  the  surface  of  the  gold,  and 
will  do  so  over  and  over  again,  though 
varying  considerably  in  time  in  different 
trials.  That  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  gold  attracts  acid  gases  and 
forms  acid  salts  in  its  pores,  and  just 
where  the  pin  comes  to  the  air  it  will 
be  corroded  and  fall  off.  This  may  be 
observed  over  and  over  again:  We  can 
analyze  that  which  the  gold  has  attracted 
from  the  atmosphere,  if  it  is  not  too 
complex;  sometimes  it  is  so  complex 
that  it  puzzles  the  best  investigator.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  gold  fillings 
that  were  presented  here  tonight  have 
been  cut  away  by  any  acid  in  the  mouth. 
You  find  this  condition,  however,  quite 
commonly,  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  we  are  very  easily  deceived  in  this 
respect,  although  the  patient  may  have 
no  intention  of  making  false  statements. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  mi8C(m(»ption 
about  amalgams.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  speak  plainly  enough  to  be  well  im- 
derstood,  and  some  phases  have  come  up 
that  have  been  overlooked  in  my  early 
investigations  and  need  to  be  corrected. 


I  cannot  understand  why  very  many  al- 
loy makers  insist  on  using  two  or  three 
modifying  metals  in  allo;^  while  they 
should  use  but  one,  using  metals  that 
are  incompatible  with  each  other.  Why 
should  we  mix  our  solders  with  zinc? 
Why  should  men  want  to  place  amaloram 
in  a  cavity  and  put  gold  over  it?  Why 
mix  gold  and  tin?  These  metals  are 
incompatible  and  will  not  work  well  to- 
gether, and  will  destroy  each  other.  If 
you  take  a  block  of  silver  of  an  inch 
square,  rest  it  upon  a  block  of  tin  of  an 
inch  square  and  put  twen^-five  pounds 
of  pressure  on  it,  you  will  find  that  the 
tin  goes  through  the  silver  in  a  short 
time^  and  chains  the  character  of  the 
block.  This  shows  that  tin  and  silver 
have  a  very  strong  aflBnity  for  each  other. 
But  why  mix  gold  with  amalgam  alloys  ? 
Gold  will  not  harden  in  mercury.  And 
you  cannot  make  an  amalgam  of  gold 
and  platinum,  so  why  put  in  these  sub- 
stances that  will  only  cause  trouble? 

When  studying  amalgam  alloys  I  asked 
the  alloy  makers  to  send  me  their  alloys 
in  ingots  for  examination.  I  laid  these 
ingots  on  a  piece  of  metal  with  a  piece 
of  tin  beside  them,  and  heated  them  up 
in  such  a  way  that  the  alloy  and  the  tin 
received  equaj  heat.  I  watched  them  un- 
til the  tin  had  just  begun  to  melt,  then 
I  took  up  the  alloy  with  the  tongs  and 
knocked  it  on  the  table,  and  obtained 
globules  of  tin  as  big  as  a  buckshot  that 
had  never  been  alloyed  at  all.  Not  half 
the  alloys  on  the  market  at  that  time 
were  true  alloys;  they  were  simply  mix- 
tures. There  is  a  difference  between  an 
^loy  and  a  mixture.  In  alloy-making 
an  alloy  is  one  thine,  and  a  mixture  is 
another  thing  entirely.  Ton  may  take 
a  conglomeration  or  mixture  of  tin,  gold, 
platinum,  and  what  not,  throw  them  into 
a  crucible,  and  from  this  form  an  amal- 
gam, and  you  will  get  such  results  as 
depicted;  but  if  you  take  a  silver  and 
tin  amalgam  made  from  an  alloy  d^>end- 
able  results  can  be  had,  and  you  can 
always  know  when  you  have  an  alloy,  if 
you  are  accurate  enough  in  the  weighing, 
because  the  alloy  of  silver  and  tin  will 
alwa3rs  result  in  a  condensation  which 
will  give  you  a  higher  specific  gravity. 
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This  has  been  denied  recently  by  some 
German  inTestigators,  but  they  have 
made  the  denial  purely  upon  theoretical 
grounds,  and  I  demand  that  they  prove 
it  by  actaal  alloying  and  weighing. 

Br.  E.  A.  Bhyant,  Washington,  D.  C. 
I  wish  to  say  that  in  two  cases  I  have  met 
the  very  conditions  which  Dr.  Grieves 
has  brought  before  us  in  the  last  case 
cited.  Not  only  was  the  pure  gold  dis- 
integrated under  these  conditions,  but  an 
entire  mouthful  of  crowns  was  simply 
wiped  out,  as  Dr.  Grieves  has  shown  in 
his  case.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
there  the  same  conditions  that  are  met 
with  in  depositing  metal  electrically. 
Dr.  Head  and  Dr.  Black  have  said  that 
pnre  gold  could  not  possibly  be  so  dis- 
solved, but  I  have  seen  several  of  these 
cases,  and  one  of  them  is  now  living 
and  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  leading 
dentists  in  Washington. 

Dr.  Head.  I  wi^  to  add  a  remark  on 
the  deterioration  of  German  silver  in 
zinc  oxyphosphate,  about  which  my  es- 
teemed friend  Dr.  Black  spoke.  I  can 
readily  imagine  that  German  silver  would 
be  deteriorated  by  the  fluid  oxyphos- 
phate,  and  I  have  never  questioned  that, 
but  when  that  mixture  b«!ome9  set,  it  is 
inert  and  does  not  affect  the  German 
silver. 

Dr.  Smith.  When  you  set  the  pin  in 
the  oxyphosphate,  it  is  in  a  fluid  state. 

Dr.  Head.  Only  for  a  short  time,  and 
there  is  not  enough  acid  left  in  the  zinc 
oxyphosphate,  and  not  enough  time  for 
the  fluid  to  work  upon  the  German  silver 
so  as  to  in  any  way  affect  it.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  we  have  again  and  again  taken 
the  pins  out  immediately  after  setting 
them,  or  within  six  months,  if  we  could 
get  them  out,  and  have  found  them  to 
adhere  firmly.  If  there  had  been  any 
deterioration  of  tiie  metal  on  the  surface, 
the  pin  would  have  become  loose.  While 
Dr.  Black  may  have  seen  these  various 
phenomena,  I  have  seen  green  teeth  that 
did  not  have  any  German-silver  pins  in 
them;  it  may  be  that  he  has  seen  pink 
or  sky-blue  teeth,  still  he  or  I  would 
not  attribute  that  to  German  silver. 

Dr.  L.  E.  CuBTEB,  Dayton,  Ohio.  I 
have  worked  with  G«nnan  silver,  plat- 


inoid, and  metals  of  the  higher  melting- 
point,  also  witii  pure  nickel.  You  may 
take  a  piece  of  German  silver,  which 
today  is  as  fine  as  any  metal  you  may 
wish  to  use  in  practice,  and  lay  it  away 
for  six  months,  then  bend  it,  and  find 
that  it  has  become  brittle.  This  is  be- 
cause it  is  an  alloy.  Nickel  as  we  or- 
dinarily find  it  has  a  melting-point  in 
the  neighborhood  of  3700*  F.  If  pure 
nickel  is  used  for  regulating  appliances 
instead  of  German  silver  all  these  diffi- 
cultira  which  have  been  spoken  of  to- 
night will  be  overcome.  It  is  not  qnite 
as  rigid  and  strong  as  German  silver; 
it  possesses,  however,  some  of  the 
properties  of  the  platinum  pin  in  the 
Logan  crown.  Hammering  or  bending 
imparts  to  it  a  temper.  Pure  nickel  is 
hard  to  obtain,  and  cannot  be  secured 
in  this  country,  as  far  as  I  know,  except 
from  a  firm  in  New  York  city.  From 
this  firm  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  ab- 
solutely pure  nickel,  which  I  use  instead 
of  German  silver,  and  if  you  will  use  it 
in  your  regulating  appliances,  you  will 
overcome  all  the  trouble  about  which  we 
have  been  talking  for  the  last  hour. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Ferris,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
We  are  indeed  to  be  congratulated  upon 
this  essay.  This  paper  could  be  discussed 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  we  would 
have  only  commenced,  as  it  contains  so 
many  discussable  statements.  I  am  go- 
ing to  briefly  touch  the  subject  from  the 
physiological  standpoint.  The  essayist 
makes  mention  of  the  physiological  con- 
ditions resulting  from  the  amount  of 
solvent  in  the  German  silver  being  pres- 
ent in  the  mouth,  and  the  deleterious  ef- 
fects upon  the  constitutional  conditions. 
We  all  know  that  German  silver  dissolves 
in  the  mouth,  and  we  also  find  that  saliva 
containing  ihe  product  of  this  solvent 
action  has  a  germicidal  effect  upon  the 
bacteriological  product  in  the  saliva.  I 
have  made  some  investigations  along  tiiis 
line,  Dr.  Dexter,  a  pathologist  of  Brook- 
lyn, carrying  out  these  experiments  for 
me.  He  put  a  band  that  had  been  worn 
in  the  mouth  for  two  or  three  weeks  into 
a  gelatin  culture,  and  found  a  negative 
result  after  incubation.  He  took  the 
band  again,  scraped  off  the  surface,  put 
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the  scrapings  In  a  gelatin  cultare  and 
the  band  in  another  gelatin  caltnre,  in- 
troduced both  into  the  incubator  at  the 
same  time,  and  found  that  the  scrapings 
had  developed  bacteria,  the  band  none. 
This  can  be  proved  more  easily  by  tak- 
ing a  specimen  of  saliva  from  a  patient 
who  is  wearing  German  silver  bands; 
yon  may  allow  that  saliva  to  stand  open 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  will  perceive 
no  odor  from  that  specimen,  or  compara- 
tively little.  If,  however,  normal  saliva 
from  a  normal  month  is  left  standing, 
in  a  night  and  a  day  it  will  drive  you 
ont  of  tiie  room.  Again,  saliva  trcm  a 
patient  wearing  a  i^folating  appliance 
may  be  taken,  utered,  dialyzeS,  mounted 
on  a  slide  and  examined  under  'the  mi- 
croscope, and  crystals  of  copper  will  be 
found  in  it.  That  proves  that  in  such 
mouths  copper  is  present,  which  has  a 
bactericidal  action  on  the  saliva. 

Dr.  Qrieves  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  am  mjore  than  honored  by  Dr.  Black's 
presence  and  hia  courtesy  in  discusBlng 
my  paper. 

I  shall  not  take  much  time  in  closing, 
but  would  try  to  clear  up  a  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Head.  I  had  no  idea  that  electrolysis 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  dissolving 
of  the  gold — I  did  not  know  what  it 
was,  and  I  think  the  paper  which  we  are 
now  going  to  hear  from  Dr.  Ferris  may 
throw  some  additional  light  on  this 
question. 

I  have  worked  along  this  line  and  have 
presented  this  paper,  feeling  that  den- 
tists did  not  know  the  environments  in 
which  they  were  working,  that  they  have 
been  putting  all  kinds  of  tilings  in 
mouths  and  did  not  know  what  was  go- 
ing on  as  the  result  of  this.  My  thought 
is  that  dentists  should  make  tests  of  the 
saliva,  in  the  same  way  as  the  medical 
men  make  tests  of  the  urine.  They  can 
do  this  in  most  cases,  but  occasionally 
they  run  across  a  hard  case  that  they  will 
have  to  send  to  some  laboratory.  Just 
as  the  medical  men  are  making  tests  and 
are  finding  acetones  and  different  acids 
in  the  urine,  so  we  can  test  the  saliva. 
Dr.  Ferris,  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Scientific  Research,  is  the  man  to 


tell  us  about  such  tests,  and  I  am  glad 
that  his  paper  follows  mine. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
Eeport  of  the  Committee  on  Scientific 
Besearch,  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Fbbeis,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  chairman,  as  follows: 

Beport  of  Committee  ox  Scientific 
Rebeabch. 

Your  committee  has  organized,  and 
has  taken  up  the  study  of  "Salivary 
Analysis,"  as  being  the  most  important 
subject  before  the  profession  at  the  pres^ 
ent  time. 

To  intelligently  study  the  patholt^cal 
conditions  of  the  oral  cavity,  we  deem 
it  necessary  first  to  determine  the  normal. 
To  accomplish  this  aim  it  is  necessary  to 
have  more  accurate  information,  together 
with  a  more  simple  and  definite  tech- 
nique in  ihe  examination  of  saliva  for  its 
physical  and  chemical  properties,  in  or- 
der that  one  investigator  may  work  in 
the  same  field  with  another.  That  this 
may  be  accomplished  a  systematic  ex- 
amination of  thousands  of  cases  is  neces- 
sary. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
that  the  work  done  to  date,  from  a  path- 
ological standpoint,  cannot  be  of  scien- 
tific value,  as  the  normal  constituents  of 
the  salivary  secretion  are  unknown.  Sev- 
eral chemical  analyses  have  been  made 
by  physiological  chemists,  but  compara- 
tively little  time  has  been  spent  upon 
this  secretion,  the  importance  of  which 
as  a  factor  in  diagnosis  has  but  recently 
become  recognized. 

In  review  of  the  methods  used  m  sali- 
vary analysis,  your  committee  are  of  the 
opinion  that  errors  in  technique  are 
numerous.  We  have  outlined  a  plan  for 
the  systematic  study  of  the  subject,  in  or- 
der to  secure  results  that  may  be  uniform 
and  that  a  definite  end  may  be  attained. 
It  will  require  painstaking  work  on  the 
part  of  a  number  of  investigators  exam- 
ining thousands  of  cases  to  produce  re- 
sults that  can  be  considered  of  scientific 
value. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  take  up  your  time 
by  relating  in  detail  the  extent  of  the 
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ezperimentB  performed  by  jonr  commit- 
tee to  attain  the  present  method.  St^oe 

it  to  say  that  we  have  detected  errors  in 
the  method  of  determining  the  specific 
gnvity.  There  has  been  no  instrument 
devised  for  obtaining  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  saliva.  Findings  have  been  re- 
ported lighter  or  bebw  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  water ;  if  this  be  true,  an  error  in 
technique  remains  to  be  proved. 

To  accomplish  this  object  we  have  de- 
vised a  salivary  hydrometer  whereby  the 
specific  gravity  may  be  ascertained  from 
0.990  to  1.030,  and  requiring  but  a  small 
quantity  of  the  given  specimen.  The  in- 
strument is  composed  of  a  glass  tube 
fitted  with  two  compartments,  one  sealed 
and  the  lower  one  corked.  The  lower 
section  holds  3^  ccm.  of  water,  the 
corked  one  is  weighted  with  mercury  so 
that  when  fioated  in  distilled  water  at 
a  temperature  of  70°  F.  the  scale  in  the 
stem  will  stand  at  1000.  Substituting 
the  specimen  for  the  water,  one  may  read 
t^e  scale,  plus  or  minna.  With  ttiis 
instmment  one  is  able  to  determine  the 
specific  gravity  of  small  quantities  of  sa^ 
liva  which  are  lighter  or  heavier  than 
water.  Care  must  be  taken  to  fill  the 
receptacle  so  that  the  bottom  of  the 
meniscus  registers  on  the  line,  as  the  in- 
strument is  extremely  delicate. 

We  also  found  errors  in  Qie  method  of 
taking  the  acid  and  idkaline  reactions 
with  litmus  paper,  and  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  titration  with  phenol-phtha- 
lem  taken  with  sodium  hydrate,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  carbon  dioxid. 

In  order  to  eliminate  this  property,  a 
definite  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  was 
added  to  the  specimen,  which  was  then 
brought  to  a  boiling-point,  so  that  the 
acid  estimation  would  be  more  accurate 
by  the  elimination  of  the  COj.  This  tech- 
nique is  explained  in  chart  N"o.  1.  (See 
end  of  report.)  For  determining  ex- 
treme alkalinity,  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
methyl  orange  may  be  used  as  an  indi- 
cator, titrated  with  1/40  normal  hydro- 
chloric add  solution. 

We  suggested  to  Dr.  H.  Carlton 
Smith,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Harvard 
Medical  College,  that  he  devise  for  us  a 
more  definite  scale  for  the  quantitative 


analysis  for  sulf ocyanates,  so  that  the  es- 
timation of  these  properties  of  saliva  be 
uniform  and  the  findings  be  intelligible 
to  the  scientific  world.  The  instrument 
which  he  devised  is  here  illustrated.  It 
affords  a  fair  estimation  by  color  reac- 
tion. 

The  instrument  is  constructed  with  a 
4  mm.  cell  oemented  in  the  center  of  a 
disk  of  glass  2  mm.  in  diameter.  The 
cell  is  filled  witii  aqua  destillata  and  six 
definite  amounts  of  potassium  sulfocy- 
anate  added,  with  two  drops  of  ferric 
chlorid  (6  per  cent.)  as  a  reagent.  An- 
other disk  of  glass  is  placed  on  top  of 
the  cell,  so  as  to  eliminate  all  air-bubbles. 
The  color  reaction  was  then  painted  in 
oil  on  the  under  surface  of  the  upper 
disk,  leaving  the  center  free.  By  substi- 
tuting sdliva  for  the  aqua  and  adding 
your  reagent,  you  compare  the  color 
obtained  with  those  found  on  the  disk, 
which  will  give  you  an  approximate  esti- 
mation of  the  quantity  of  potassium  sul- 
focyanate  in  your  specimen.  The  instru- 
ment is  practical  in  high  percentues, 
although  it  is  of  limited  value  in  dilute 
solutions,  owing  to  the  limited  number 
of  colors  on  the  gage. 

Your  committee  are  greatly  indebted 
to  Dr.  Smith  for  his  assistance. 

Your  chairman,  assisted  by  Br.  Schra- 
dieck  of  Brooklyn,  has  devised  another 
scale  for  this  reaction,  which  is  composed 
of  two  glass  tubes  of  the  same  caliber, 
with  white  glass  backs  and  with  a  blue 
line  running  through  the  center. 

Tube  A  is  scaled  to  receive  1  ccm. 
of  the  specimen  to  be  examined.  Tube 
B  is  scaled  in  multiples  of  1  ccm.  divided 
into  tenths. 

The  method  of  estimation  is  as  fol- 
lows: In  tube  A  put  1  ccm.  of  tiie  speci- 
men to  he  examined.  In  tube  B  put 
1  ccm.  of  a  standard  solution  of  1 : 2000 
sulfocyanate  of  ammonia,  then  add  two 
drops  from  the  same  pipette  of  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  ferric  chlorid  as  a  re- 
agent. The  color  struck  in  tube  A  will 
be  lighter  than  that  struck  in  tube  B. 
By  adding  sterile  water  to  tube  B  to  the 
second  volume  you  will  have  reduced  this 
quantity  one-half,  or  1:4000.  and  so  on. 
This  reduction  continues  until  you  match 
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the  shade  of  reaction  in  tnbe  A.  You 
will  then  be  able  to  read  from  the  bottom 
of  the  meniscuB,  in  tiiousandths  and  ten- 
thousandths,  the  quantitative  Talne  of 
Bulfocyanate  in  the  specimen.  With 
this  instrument  one  is  able  to  determine 
quantities  up  to  1 : 20,000,  but  if  you  di- 
lute your  standard  solution  of  sulfocy- 
anate  of  ammonia  one-h^,  'or  1:4000, 
and  proceed  as  before,  yon  can  estimate  a 
quantity  of  1 : 40,000,  the  instrument  be- 
ing as  sensitive  as  one  drop  of  yonr  color 
reagrat  in  1  ccm.  of  aqua. 

The  same  scale  may  be  used  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  ammonia  or  or- 
ganic matter,  using  l^eseAer's  reagent  in- 
stead of  ferric  chlorid. 

Your  committee  has  adopted  this 
scale  for  the  estimation  of  these  chem- 
icals, until  it  is  proved  defective. 

The  present  estimation  of  ammonia 
with  Nessler's  reagent  is  incorrect,  as 
Nessler's  reagent  strikes  a  color  with  any 
vegetable  or  animal  matter  in  solution, 
epithelial  cells,  etc.;  we  have  t^refore 
substituted  the  term  "ammonia  or  or^ 
ganic  matter."  In  this  connection  your 
committee  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
Nessler's  reagent  varies  materially  as 
made  by  different  manufacturers,  there- 
fore it  is  advisable  to  procure  it  from  the 
same  chemical  supply  house. 

In  order  to  further  this  object  we  have 
devised  a  set  of  examination  sheets  with 
directions  for  the  technique,  making 
these  as  simple  as  possible,  so  that  any 
careful  practitioner  may  pursue  this 
work.  No.  I — Method  of  Technique; 
No.  II — Salivary  EcQord  for  each  patient 
examined.  These  records  may  be  pro- 
cured from  the  committee. 

To  further  facilitate  this  method  on 
your  part,  we  have  arranged  with  Eimer 
&  Amend  of  New  York  city  to  construct 
a  salivary  analysis  set,  which  will  con- 
tain a  special  6  ccm.  burette  and  stand, 
11  tubes  each  fitted  with  a  rubber-stop- 
pered pipette,  a  10  ccm.  graduate,  a  10 
ccm.  graduate,  corked,  with  a  double 
scale;  a  salivary  hydrometer,  a  colori- 
metric  scale  for  ammonia  and  sulfocy- 
anate;  a  glass  mixing-rod;  a  set  of 
beakers;  1  oz.  of  each  of  the  twelve  re- 
agents, and  a  white  porcelain  minim  ex- 


amination slab.  These  may  be  procured 
at  an  expense  of  $17,  or  fitted  in  a 
wooden  case  with  removable  sections, 
$20. 

Your  committee  wish  to  call  for  volun- 
teers to  work  with  us.  We  should  be 
glad  to  have  the  gentlemen  interested  in 
this  work  report  their  findings  in  ten 
eases  of  normal  mouths  which  show  nor- 
mal reaction  in  urinary  excretion  (two 
examination  to  be  made,  three  days 
apart),  and  as  many  cases  as  possible  of 
pyorrhea  alveolaris  and  interstitial  gingi- 
vitis, the  examinations  to  be  made  every 
three  days  during  treatment.  If  such 
reports  be  furnished  to  your  committee 
by  January  1910,  a  tabulation  of  results 
will  be  made.  We  also  solicit  all  the 
criticism  that  can  be  backed  by  scientific 
proof,  both  chemical  and  physiological, 
upon  this  technique,  which  we  consider 
as  being  far  from  perfect,  yet  as  marking 
an  initial  step  in  uie  scientific  considerar 
tion  of  this  subject. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  value  of  in- 
vestigation of  this  character  and  the 
interesting  results  following,  we  wish  to 
report  a  case  of  orthodontia  examined 
under  an  inferior  technique  to  that  which 
we  are  presenting,  together  with  a  uri- 
nary analysis,  examinations  having  been 
made  twioe  a  week  for  nine  months.  You- 
will  note  the  changes  in  time  of  deliveiy 
of  the  specimen,  the  specific  gravity,  the 
acid  index,  sulfocyanates,  and  ammo- 
nia or  organic  matter — all  those  proper- 
ties which  are  recognized  as  pathological 
being  eliminated  with  the  exception  of 
a  trace  of  albumin,  at  the  end  of  this  re- 
port [exhibiting].  The  final  result  you 
will  here  sec  illustrated  in  the  patient. 

Such  reports  as  these  are  being  dupli- 
cated every  day  throughout  the  country, 
and  from  our  clinical  experience  we  knov 
what  must  take  place.  But  if  we  desire 
to  be  considered  scientific  men,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  prove  our  work  in  a  scien- 
tific manner. 

We  trust  we  may  be  able  to  interest 
you  gentlemen  in  this  field,  so  that  we 
may  be  enabled  to  determine  the  nonnal, 
and  establish  a  system  of  diagnosis  that 
will  be  practical. 

Hekbt  C.  Fbbbis,  Chairman. 
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[I.] 

DIrectlona  (or  Malclnv  Analy-Bls  o(  SkIWa, 

(PrepartA  fry  Oi9  BoteiMflQ  Oommtttee  of  the 
Natltmat  Dmtal  Ai$ootatUm.) 

History  of  chronic  disease: 

Description  of  teeth  and  mucous  membrane: 

Character  of  decay: 

(1)  Time  of  day:  <2)  Time  io  deliver  SO 
eem.: 

Amount: 

Consistence:    [Sticky,  thick,  or  thin:] 

Odor:  [Fetid,  ammoniacal,  reumbling 
garlic,  or  other  peculiar  odor:] 

Bpedfio  gravity:  [May  be  taken  with  a 
salivary  hydrometer  (Elmer  ft  Amend) :] 

Preei^taie :  [Whether  lal:ge  or  small 
qiuntity:] 

Teat  for  acid  indAp:  Should  be  ascertained 
aB  soon  as  delivered.  Use  1-40  normal  sodium 
hydrate  solution  in  5  ccm.  burette.  The  de- 
gree of  acidity  is  obtained  by  taking  5  cem. 
saliva  and  adding  2  drops  of  phenol-phthal^ 
solution^  neutral,  then  drop  by  drop  NaOH 
{ 1-40  normal  solution  sodium  hydrate)  untit 
a  rose  color  is  produced.  Having  noted  on 
paper  the  number  of  ccm.  of  the  NaOH  in 
the  burette  before  and  after  the  rose  color 
is  obtained,  the  number  of  ccm.  displaced 
multiplied  by  20  and  divided  by  4  (in  order 
to  find  the  number  of  ccm.  NaOH  necessar>' 
to  reduce  100  ccm.  saliva)  equals  the  degree 
of  acidity — ^normal  being  alkaline. 

To  at^in  a  more  accurate  result,  add  1 
ccm.  of  1-10  normal  HCl  solution  and  boil 
to  drive  off  the  Cd;  titrate  as  before  and 
subtract  the  acid  index  of  HCI  from  result. 

Test  for  alkalinity:  Proceed  as  above,  sub> 
stituting  1 : 40  normal  HCl  for  sodium  hy- 
drate and  methyl  orange  for  phenol-phthale&i, 
and  titrate, 

Sulfocyanate :  Use  the  colorimetric  scale 
(Eimer  &,  Amend),  1  ccm.  of  specimen  in 
tube  A,  1  ccm.  of  1 : 2000  sulfocyanid  am- 
monia in  tube  B;  add  2  drops  of  5  per  cent, 
ferric  chlorid  to  each  tube,  add  aqua  destillata 
until  color  in  B  matches  that  of  specimen. 
Read  scale  in  thousandths  and  ten-thou- 
sandths. Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  bot- 
tom of  the  meniscus  on  the  line. 

Ammonia  or  organio  matter:  Use  oolori- 
metoie  seal^  1  ccm.  of  specimen  in  tube  A, 
1  ecm.  of  1:2000  ammonium  chlorid  in  tube 
B;  then  add  2  drops  of  NessleT*s  reagent  to 
caeh  tube;  reduce  the  color  in  tube  B  with 
■qua  destillata  until  it  matches  specimen. 
Bead  scale  in.  thousandths  and  ten-thou- 
•uidths. 


Chlorin :  To  4  drops  of  sample  on  a  white 
slab  add  a  drop  of  5  per  cent,  solution  neutral 
chromate  of  potassium  (K^  or  0«) .  Mix  with 
glass  rod  and  then  add  a  drop  of  a  1-10  per 
cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  If  chlorin 
is  present  in  normal  quantities  this  test  will 
give  a  reddish  precipitate,  gradually  turning 
white. 

Acetone:  In  4  drops  of  sample  dissolve  a 
crystal  of  potassium  carbonate,  then  add  a 
drop  of  Gram's  reagent.  An  odor  of  iodo- 
form indicates  acetone.  ( Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  confound  the  odor  of  iodoform  iodin 
in  Gram's  reagent  with  that  of  iodoform.) 
Mount  slide  and  examine  with  microscope  for 
ciystala  of  iodoform,  is  best  test. 

Muoin:  Use  10  ccm.  of  specimen,  dilute 
with  equal  quantity  of  aqua,  then  add  S  drops 
of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  the  mucin  will  s^- 
arate  and  can  be  recorded  as  Excess,  Normal, 
or  Minus. 

AZbumin:  After  the  mucin  has  separated, 
filter,  and  with  the  filtrate  make  the  test  for 
albumin.  To  about  one-half  a  vine-glaas  of 
clear  saliva  add  strong  nitric  acid  veiy 
slowly,  allowing  the  acid  to  run  down  the 
side  of  the  glass  so  that  it  forms  a  separate 
layer  beneath  the  saliva.  Just  above  the 
line  of  contact  note  the  white  line  of  albumin. 
Record  as  Excess,  Trace,  or  Normal. 

[11.] 

BaUvary  Analyala. 

Name   Age  

Time  Date  

Histoiy  of  chronic  diseases  

Description  of  teeth  and  character  of  ca- 
ries   

Amount  of  saliva  (normal  60  cc.  per  hour) 


Conslstenee  

Odor  

Specific  gravity  (normal  1.002)   

Precipitate   

Teat  for  Acid  index  Normal  

Alkaline   

Sulfocyanate   

Ammonia  and  organic  constituents  

Chlorin   

Ptyalin  or  en^matic  value   

Aoetone   

Mucin   

Albumin   

There  being  no  further  business  before 
the  section,  the  Chairman  declared  Sec- 
tion I  adjourned  until  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  association. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Monthly  Meeting,  March  1909. 


A  REGULAH  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Odontological  Society  was  held  on  Tues- 
day evening,  March  16,  1909,  at  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  No.  17  West  43d 
street,  New  York  city. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  the 
Tice-presidenty  Dr.  Bills,  occupied  the 
chair  and  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

Incidents  op  Office  Practiob. 

Dr.  Sappobd  G.  Pekht.  For  many 
years  I  have  had  an  aversion  to  the  cut- 
ting away  very  generally  and  very  liber- 
ally of  i^e  human  tmth.    I  probably 


would  not  he  sustained  in  that  idea,  be- 
cause it  is  believed  by  many  that  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  very  freelir  in  order  to 
make  certain  kinds  of  fillings.  I  used 
to  do  it  myself  in  the  earlier  days,  but 
now  I  try  to  save  the  tooth-structure 
whenever  I  can.  One  of  mv  objections 
to  the  porcelain  inlays  was  me  necessity 
for  the  Tery  liberal  cutting  of  the  teeth, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  when  the  cavity 
is  prepared  so  that  a  porcelain  iplay  can 
be  put  in,  it  is  so  prepared  that  the  in- 
lay can  come  out — and  we  all  know  that 
they  do  come  out  sometimes.  The  same 
holds  true  with  the  gold  inlay.  I  many 
times  prefer  to  work  a  little  longer  and 
weary  the  patient  and  myself  a  little 
more  by  putting  in  an  old-fashioned  con- 
tour filling,  such  as  I  made  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago,  for  I  have  the  feel- 
ing that  when  the  filling  is  in  it  will  stay. 


It  does  not  depend  on  cement,  and  it 
can  be  put  in  without  cutting  the  tooth  so 
freely. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  a  very  firm 
believer  in  the  porcelain  filling,  and  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  gold  inlay 
under  certain  conditions. 

I  wi^  to  show  a  tooth  which  I  treated 
in  a  manner  that  I  have  applied  many 
times  in  the  last  two  years.  This  is  a 
very  badly  decayed  bicuspid,  which  was 
so  frail  that  I  did  not  have  the  courage 
to  fill  it  with  gold  foil  in  the  old  way. 
I  did  not  like  to  fill  it  with  either  of 
the  cements,  and  I  did  not  want  to  put 

in  gutta-percha,  because  it  would  hare 
split  the  tooth  before  long,  and  I  did 
not  wish  to  cut  the  tooth  still  more  to 
put  in  a  gold  or  porcelain  inlay.  I  there- 
fore made  a  sectional  inlay  of  gold,  tak- 
ing the  impression  in  the  cavity,  shaping 
the  wax  while  in  the  cavity  so  that  it 
could  be  drawn  out,  and  placing  the  wax 
on  the  buccal  aide.  After  making  the 
gold  inlay  in  the  usual  way  I  set  it  with 
cement,  and  filled  what  was  left  of  that 
cavity  with  the  Standard  amalgam. 
That  left  the  tooth  in  such  a  condition 
that  the  gold  inlay  was  on  the  outer  side, 
preventing  discoloration,  and  the  amal- 
gam filling  on  the  inn^  half,  next  to  the 
tongue,  where  a  little  discoloration 
would  not  be  of  importance.  The  result 
is  shown  here  rather  roughly.  The  first 
model  shows  the  preparation  of  the  cav- 
ity. The  second  one  shows  the  gold  inhty 
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in  place,  and  the  last  one  after  the 
gold  inlay  had  been  get  and  the  rest 
of  the  cavity  had  been  filled  with  amal- 
gam. 

I  have  made  this  operatian  in  this  way 
quite  a  good  many  times  for  perhaps  two 
years  past.  Br.  Prentiss  is  not  here,  but 
he  would  tell  you  how  many  such  fillings 
he  has  seen  in  my  of&ce,  and  what  his 
opinion  is  of  them.  Two  years  is  a  short 
tune  to  test  an  operation  of  this  kind, 
but  I  have  the  faith  that  we  can  nuLke 
sectional  gold  inlays  wi&ont  Hie  neces- 
sity of  cuttinff  the  teeth  so  greatly,  and 
still  restore  them  so  that  they  become 
entirely  serviceable.  In  one  case  a  tooth 
was  so  badly  decayed  that  a  good  part 
of  the  inner  cusp  was  gone.  An  inlay 
was  placed  under  the  outer  portion,  then 
a  gold  inlay  that  went  into  the  depths  of 
the  root  of  tiie  tooth,  entirely  restoring 
the  shape  of  the  latter.  I  saw  that  filling  a 
year  afterward,  and  although  it  had  to 
bear  the  hardest  straia  of  mastication, 
there  was  no  sign  of  "give"  or  weakness 
in  any  part  of  it.  I  do  not  think  that 
tooth  could  have  been  restored  in  any 
other  way.  On  the  exterior  side  it  repre- 
sents a  perfect  tooth,  because  of  the  gold 
inlay  being  set  with  the  cement. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  then 
read  by  Dr.  Masous  L.  Waso,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  his  subject  being,  "A  Considera- 
tion of  the  Casting  Process,  with  Special 
Eeference  to  Eefractory  Metals." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
1052  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Van  Woert.  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  as  I  was  in  looking  over  it  before 
I  came  here.  Few  of  us  appreciate  the 
great  amount  of  labor  expended  on  these 
investigationa.  It  is  probable  that  yon 
have  all  read  the  investigations  of  Dr. 
Price,  and  the  deductions  made  as  noted 
in  the  three  articles  printed  in  the 
Items  of  Interest.  I  personally  hare 
never  been  able  to  give  tHe  time  neces- 
sary for  that  particular  sort  of  investiga- 
tion, and  have  been  obliged  to  rely  on 
the  work  of  others. 


I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  so  much 
istricate  matter  that  is  going  to  hold 
us  up  on  this  work  that  we  cannot  go 
on  with  the  data  which  we  have  today. 
I  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  the  ideal 
cast  gold  filling,  nor  the  ideal  invest- 
ment, but  I  believe  that  we  have  at  hand 
today  investments  that  make  it  practi- 
cable to  produce  satisfactory  results, 

I  had  tiie  pleasure  of  visiting  Dr.  Ta^- 
gart  some  three  weeks  ago  at  his  ofiice  in 
Chicago,  and  he  demonstrated  to  me  a 
new  inveslmenf  that  seemed  to  me  to  be 
almost  perfect  I  had  hoped  to  bring 
some  of  it  home  with  me,  but  could  not 
do  so,  but  I  have  since  received  a  small 
package  of  it.  I  immediately  put  it 
into  practical  use,  and  this  afternoon  I 
made  a  test  cast  in  a  model  which  I  have 
used  for  a  year  and  a  hidf  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  investing  materials  as 
they  come  to  my  notice. 

As  the  essayist  has  stated,  the  shrink- 
age of  both  investing  material  and  gold 
is  so  minute  that  in  a  small  filling  it  is 
hardly  perceptible,  if  at  all,  to  the  naked 
eye;  to  overcome  that,  and  to  have  some- 
thing approximating  the  form  of  filling 
which  we  are  making,  I  prepared  a  cav- 
ity in  a  large  porcelain  toolh.  Some  of 
you  have  seen  the  tooth  model  before, 
but  not  the  casting.  The  casting  was 
made  this  a|temoon,  and  it  is  just  as  it 
came  from  the  investing  material.  I 
will  pass  it  around  for  you  to  detect  the 
shrinkage,  if  you  can.  There  is  shrink- 
age, but  very  litile.  This. leads  me  to 
believe  that  a  material  of  lhat  qualify 
is  reliable  enough  for  onr  preaent  need. 

I.  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  the  labor 
expended  bn  this  investigation,  but  I 
want  the  young  men  in  particular,  who 
are  rather  skeptickl  to  fibs  c^si^^gold 
filling,  to  know  that  th^-J<*«f^means 
by  which  thejr  can  go  on  vftb  thd;  work, 
and  that  there  sie  men'olthe  'type-ofthe 
essayist  tonight  who^will  diaki  scientific 
investigations '-for  .the  good  of  all  of  ns. 
It  is  not  witMh  the  province  of  aD.  to 
make  these  inrestigationsj  and  we  must 
depend  on  cefiam:  members  Of  the  pro- 
fession '  to  do-  it  ^for  ua^  whfle  we,  as  a 
body,  mu8t-aece|>t-ilte  besi^resblts' of  the 
mi jorityi  of*  tfctel  .^jiV- r*  •  ' 
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I  think  the  luothod  as  propounded  by 
Dr.  Price  is  so  intricate — there  are  so 
many  contradictory  procedures  to  it — 
that  it  almost  m^es  it  impossible  for 
one  to  use  it.  It  has  been  contended 
that  the  direct  method  for  inlays  is  the 
most  reliable.  Personally,  I  believed  that 
for  a  long  time,  but  I  do  not  today.  Br. 
Price  goes  further,  and.  makes  an  im- 
pression for  a  cavity  by  taking  an  im- 
pression of  all  the  adjoining  teeth.  That 
does  not  seem  practical  to  me,  if  I 
understand  his  method  correctly,  and  I 
think  I  do,  for  I  b&w  the  models  which 
he  sent  here,  and  read  his  paper,  which 
was  sent  to  Dr.  Ottolengui,  who  pre- 
sented it.  I  think  one  of  bis  strong 
points  is  that  if  he  gets  an  impression 
of  the  cavity  or  tooth  and  the  adjoining 
teeth,  he  can  better  proportion  his  fill- 
ing, and  he  casts  directly  into  that  ma- 
terial. 

The  impression  method  in  my  opinion 
is  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and  me  reason 
why  I  speak  of  that  is  because  it  has  to 
do  very  largely  with  the  result  of  the 
filling  when  cast.  I  think  it  was  Dr. 
Black,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
in  speaking  of  investigations  witli  amal- 
gam, who  decided  that  tide  shrinkage  of 
amalgam  was  0.0001  of  an  inch  as  the 
average.  That,  together  with  the  shrink- 
age of  the  investment  as  given  by  the 
essayist,  would  seem  to  counterbalance, 
so  I  have  found  that  fillings  made  from 
amalgam  dies  go  to  place  very  mnch 
easier  than  those  made  directly,  because 
of  the  very  condition  the  essayist  has  de- 
scribed, namely,  that  the  investing  ma- 
terial does  shrink,  tiierefore  the  filling 
is  larger  than  the  wax  model. 

There  is  another  statement  in  the 
paper  that  I  would  like  to  have  a  little 
more  clearly  defined.  There  seems  to  be 
a  considerable  controversy  as  to  whether 
castings  should  be  made  in  a  hot  or  a 
cold  mold.  I  am  discussing  this  matter 
on  clinical  experience,  and  not  upon  sci- 
entific investigations  such  as  the  essayist 
has  made.  My  experience  has  been  that 
I  obtain  better  results  when  casting  to 
a  hot  mold;  not  a  red-hot  mold,  but  I 
put  the  fiask  on  the  dryer,  dry  it  as 
quickly  as  possible,  take  it  from  the 


fiame,  put  the  button  of  gold  into  the 
crucible  hot,  heat  it  with  the  blowpipe 
before  placing  it  in  the  machine,  and 
cast  immediately.  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
I  never  have  been  able  to  get  the  same 
results  with  a  cold  mold  as  I  have  ob- 
tained with  those  tiiat  were  treated  in 
the  way  mentioned. 

As  to  the  pressure  required  for  casting 
gold  fillings,  that  is  a  question  of  indi- 
viduality, I  believe.  I  hkve  seen  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  results  with  as  high 
as  thirty  or  thirty-five  pounds,  and  I 
have  seen  equally  good  results  from  men 
who  use  five  or  ten  pounds  of  pressure. 
My  later  operations  were  all  done  with 
low  pressure  of  approximately  ten 
pounds,  but  there  is  a  difierence  in  opin- 
ion as  to  the  amount  of  pressure  re- 
quired. My  first  impr^ion  was  that  the 
smaller  the  filling,  the  greater  tlie  pres- 
sure required,  but  I  have  lately  come  to 
believe  the  reverse,  for  the  very  reason 
that  the  writer  has  stated,  namely,  that 
a  large  amount  of  molten  metal  takes 
longer  to  cool,  therefore  you  must  keep 
the  pressure  on  until  it  is  cold,  and  it 
takes  more  pressure  to  move  a  heavy 
body  than  a  small  one. 

Another  phase  of  the  paper  that  is 
particularly  interesting  to  me,  one  that 
in  the  beginning  gave  me  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  which  I  hardly  knew  how  to 
overcome  until  Dr.  Taggart  explained 
it  to  me,  is  the  condition  of  the  gold 
after  repeated  heating.  I  found  that 
an  ingot  of  gold  when  it  first  came  from 
the  dental  depot  would  cast  very  easily. 
At  tiie  second  heating,  it  could  not  be 
made  fluid  as  easily,  and  the  third  time 
less  so,  and  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  the  desired 
result.  I  began  using  the  potassium 
nitrate,  as  mentioned  by  the  writer,  and 
the  results  are  wonderful.  Take  one- 
fourth  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  mdt  it  into 
a  button,  and  re-melt  it  ^ree  or  four 
times,  and  it  will  be  surprising  to  see 
the  difference  in  color  and  form.  When 
it  first  comes  to  you  from  the  mint,  or 
the  assayer,  as  it  cools  it  will  take  the 
form  of  a  marble,  nearly ;  two  or  three 
meltings  will  change  it  so  that  it  will 
take  on  the  shape  of  a  saucer.   The  first 
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melting  will  give  you  a  bright  shiny  sur- 
face, the  second  a  duller  on^  and  at  the 
fouzth  or  fifth  melting  it  looks  as  though 
there  were  an  alloy  on  the  surface.  I 
was  glad  that  the  essayist  brought  that 
out,  because  it  is  essential  to  know  it  for 
successful  work  of  this  kind. 

For  a  very  short  time  the  dental  pro- 
fession will  probably  recognize  that  there 
is  but  one  principle  practicable  in  the 
casting  of  fiUings.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  few  men  who  are  using  the  centrifu- 
gal machines  and  the  vacuum  machines 
will  continue  to  use  them  long.  They 
will  all  have  to  come  to  the  casting  ma- 
chine. I  am  not  speaking  of  Dr.  Tag- 
garfs  machine,  but  any  pressure  machine, 
and  the  presiure,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  inlay 
or  tiie  amount  of  metal  used  in  the  cast- 
ing itself.  If  that  be  true,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  a  short  time  when  I  think 
almost  every  one  of  you  who  does  not 
possess  a  casting  machine  now,  will  have 
one. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  speak  at  the  Sec- 
ond District  Society  the  other  evening 
when  the  question  of  tke  impression 
method  was  under  discussion.  After  the 
meeting  we  had  a  short  demonstration  of 
it  by  my  son  and  myself.  A  gentleman 
said  to  me:  "Doctor,  I  have  abandoned 
all  that."  I  said,  "What  do  you  mean?" 
He  said,  "I  have  given  up  m^ing  cast 
gold  fillings  and  porcelain  inlays  en- 
tirely." I  said  to  him,  "For  goodness' 
sake,  what  are  you  doing?"  "I  am  put- 
ting in  the  old-fashioned  gold  foil  and 
amalgam  fillings."  I  said  to  him,  "I 
pity  3"ou,  my  friend."  It  was  all  I  could 
say. 

The  cast  inlay  surely  has  come  to  stay, 
and  it  is  just  as  sure  that  men  of  the 
type  of  the  essayist  will  put  us  on  the 
right  track.  You  and  I,  who  are  not 
capable  of  such  intricate  investigation, 
because  we  do  not  have  the  time,  must 
rely  on  such  men.  The  queer  part  of 
it  is  that  the  men  who  make  these  in- 
vestigations and  give  us  the  best  results 
are  just  as  busy  as  the  rest  of  us;  but 
they  work  until  the  late  hours  of  the 
night,  bum  the  candle  at  both  ends,  and 
\7e  profit  by  it. 


We  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  essayist,  as  we  do  to  all  those  who 
have  presented  matt^  of  this  kind  be- 
fore, and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  1 
have  not  seen  any  investigation  of  a  sci- 
entific nature  upon  investing  materials 
before  today.  All  research  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  apparatus  itself,  or  the 
principle  of  casting  gold ;  but  the  vital 
point— the  moat  important  of  all — is 
that  of  the  investment,  and  if  that  is 
true,  then  what  has  been  presented  this 
evening  goes  farther  toward  solving  the 
problem  than  anything  I  know. 

Dr.  Evans.  What  kind  of  investment 
material  did  Dr.  Van  Woert  use? 

Dr.  Van  Woeet.  It  was  Dr.  Tag- 
garf  e  new  investing  material ;  what  it  is 
I  do  not  know.  I  meant  to  state  that 
the  powder  and  the  water  are  weighed, 
to  assure  an  exact  amount  of  each,  and 
the  mixing  is  done  by  the  watch — ^the 
spatulating  has  to  be  very  carefully  done. 
I  followed  Dr.  Taggart's  instructions  to 
the  letter,  and  the  results  warrant  the 
extra  precautions  taken.  The  inlay 
shown  is  just  as  it  came  from  the  citing 
machine.  I  doubt  if  any  of  you  ever 
saw  a  smoother  casting  of  such  a  large 
size — not  because  I  made  it,  but  because 
Dr.  Taggarfs  investment  made  it  pos- 
sible. 

Dr.  Evans.  The  paper  that  has  been 
presented  tonight  is  a  very  scientific  one, 
and  shows  that  the  essayist  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  these  investigations, 
for  which  we  all  ought  to  thank  him. 
The  paper  is  consequently  too  intricate 
and  extensive  to  be  properly  discussed  by 
me  on  scientific  lines.  Like  Dr.  Van 
Woert,  I  have  bad  merely  practifial  ex- 
perience. I  agree  with  the  essayist  re- 
garding resulte  without  going  into  de- 
tails, but  I  have  this  to  say  regarding  in- 
lays and  investments :  Suppose  we  do  get 
up  an  investment  or  a  model  that  is 
absolutely  perfect  and  does  not  shrink, 
and  we  cast  an  inlay  that  is  absolutely 
perfect  in  size  and  shape,  and  place  it 
in  the  cavity,  what  have  we?  A  per- 
fectly fitting  inlay  ?  Where  is  there  room 
for  the  cement? 

Dr.  Head  of  Philadelphia,  read  a 
paper  before  the  state  society  last  spring 
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wluch  I  discussed,  in  which  he  states  as 
the  result  ot  experimeuts  that  the  thin- 
ner the  edge  of  cement,  the  more  quickly 
will  it  wash  out.  We  cannot  securely 
cement  inlays  of  gold  or  porcelain  unless 
there  is  room  for  the  c^ent. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  introduced 
the  use  of  a  diamond-point  drill,  aided 
by  a  mounted  lens,  to  remove  the  inner 
surface  of  the  porcelain  of  an  inlay  to 
about  the  space  represented  by  No.  34 
TJ.  S.  gage  from  the  edge.  From  gold 
inlays  I  remove  the  metal  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  edge  with  a  small  spoon- 
shape  excavator,  by  scraping  from  the 
edge  to  the  center.  I  remove  enough 
porcelain  or  metal  to  provide  for  a  sub- 
stantial layer  of  cement.  At  the  bottom 
or  other  udes  of  the  cavity  in  the  tooth, 
when  circumstances  permit,  I  remove  a 
little  of  the  dentin.  Gold  inlays  I  either 
press  or  tap  down  into  the  cavities,  and 
burnish  the  edges  before  cementing.  In 
this  manner,  with  gold  inlays  I  secure 
an  absolute  fit  at  the  edges. 

Should  a  cast  gold  inlay  not  approach 
to  within  TTfW  ^  ^'^^  margins 
of  the  cavity,  the  edge  is  brought  close 
in  this  manner.  I  do  not  remember  that 
I  have  had  any  gold  inlays  loosen,  but 
I  have  had  porcelain  inlays  do  so.  For 
that  reason  I  do  not  generally  hold  porce- 
lain in  favor.  We  have,  however,  to 
use  porcelain  in  the  front  teeth  for 
esthetic  reasons,  and  ladies  in  New  York 
socie^  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  ap- 
pearance of  gold  in  their  front  teeth, 
even  though  porcelain  requires  renewal. 
In  a  paper  which  I  read  before  the  First 
District  Dental  Society  a  few  years  ago 
I  showed  how  in  most  cases,  if  the  teeth 
are  sufficiently  separated,  the  labial  wall 
of  the  enamel  may  be  preserved,  the 
palatal  wall  removed  instead,  and  the 
gold  introduced  from  the  palatal  side. 
When  the  cavity  is  filled,  the  gold  is 
trimmed  and  tapered  inward.  Gold  so 
finished  will  in  most  cases  not  be  visible 
when  the  teeth  come  together.  This  will 
greatly  lessen  the  necessity  for  the  inser- 
tion of  porcelain.  You  see  advertised 
in  the  dental  journals  a  matrix  for  use 
in  filling  the  front  teeth.  This  advertise- 
ment is  accompanied  by  an  illustration 


of  a  central  and  lateral  with  the  greater 
portion  of  the  labial  walla  of  the  teeth 
cut  away.   I  think  such  work  is  a  libel 

on  skilled  dentistry.  It  is  done  for  the 
sake  of  easily  introducing  the  gold  fill- 
ings. 

Gold  inlay  work  may  be  used  instead  of 
large  foil  fillings,  but  it  will  not  take  the 
place  of  gold  foil  fillings  in  small  cavities 
in  the  front  of  the  teeth,  which  will  id- 
ways  call  for  skill  on  title  part  of  the 
operator. 

Dr.  Chas.  p.  Hardy,  Summit,  N.  J. 
If  we  had  more  investigators  like  Dr. 
Ward,  we  should  know  more  about  this 
matter,  and  more  about  gold  and  inlay 
work. 

I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  inlay  work, 
but  like  Dr.  Van  Woert,  my  knowledge 
is  derived  solely  from  clinical  experience. 
I  have  not  much  time  or  opportunity  to 
look  after  the  scientific  side.  I  think, 
however,  that  our  present  investing  ma- 
terials, while  they  are  probably  not  as 
good  as  they  might  be,  are  sufficiently 
good  to  ensble  us  to  obtain  good  results. 
I  am  Tcry  proud  of  the  work  I  can  do, 
and  I  have  seen  beautiful  work  that  other 
men  have  done,  the  inlays  being  as  nice 
as  any  gold  filling  could  be,  great  big 
contour  fillings  that  look  beautiful.  If 
we  can  secure  a  better  investing  material 
than  we  have  at  present  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage,  of  course,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  in  order  to  liable  us  to  do  good 
inlay  work. 

As  for  the  edge  of  the  filling,  of  which 
Dr.  Evans  spoke,  one  of  the  chief  re- 
quirements in  putting  in  an  inlay  is  to 
thoroughly  burnish  down  the  edges, 
whether  your  filling  fits  accurately  or 
not.  If  pure  gold  is  used  you  can  bur- 
nish the  edge  and  make  a  good  inlay 
always. 

After  the  cavity  has  been  prepared,  the 
impression  taken,  and  the  inlay  made, 
the  tooth-structure  should  be  cut  away 
near  the  edges  of  the  cavHy.  Then  cut 
away  the  inlay,  making  a  corresponding 
groove  as  well  as  pcnsible  uound  this, 
and  BO  allow  for  quite  a  body  of  oem^t 
at  this  point  between  the  inlay  and  the 
tooth. 

Dr.  Chas.  F.  Ash.   I  do  not  know 
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very  much  about  the  Bcientific  aspect  of 
mTestment  materials,  but  I  do  know  that 
all  of  the  troubles  which  the  essayist 
mentioned  in  his  paper  have  been  met 
with  under  various  oonditiona  in  my  lab- 
oratory. 

We  have  made  an  effort  to  discover  why 
certain  effect  were  produced,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  shrinkage  of  metals,  and 
how  they  could  be  overcome,  but  my  time 
and  my  sdentific  knowledge  were  too 
limited  to  secure  any  accurate  results. 

I  have  need  some  of  the  artificial  stone 
which  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Price, 
but  not  enough  to  be  able  to  get  conclu- 
sive  evidence  in  regard  to  its  use. 

It  has  occurred  to.  me  more  and  more 
strongly  every  time  I  use  the  inlay  pro- 
cess, now  much  we  are  dependent  upon 
men  like  Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Taggart,  and  Dr. 
Price  for  what  we  know.  That  is  no 
more  true  in  our  profession  than  in  other 
professions — in  the  other  branches  of 
medicine;  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
practitioners  have  to  depend  upon  the 
one  per  cent,  of  the  investigators.  I 
am  afraid  the  tendency  in  the  various 
branches  of  medicine,  including  den- 
tistry, is  to  overlook  the  ^eat  amount 
of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  these  men. 
They  rarely  receive  the  full  measure  of 
praise  and  gratitude  which  they  deserve 
for  the  amount  of  work  and  study  and 
the  sleepless  nights  which  they  put  in. 

I  want  Dr.  Ward  to  feel  that  the  pro- 
fession, as  far  as  this  society  is  con- 
cerned, is  deeply  grateful  for  the  effort 
and  the  work  which  he  spent  on  this 
paper,  and  the  results  which  he  has  given 
US. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Rhein.  I  feel  that  we  are 
very  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Ward  for  his 
very  scientific  presentation  of  the  in- 
vestment question.  I  realize  that  the 
real  secret  of  success  lies  in  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  investment  ma- 
terial. This  has  been  the  weak  point  in 
inlay  work  in  the  past,  and  it  is  bound 
to  i>e  so  until  all  difficulties  are  over- 
come. The  ideas  expressed  here  tonight 
about  an  excessive  amount  of  cement 
under  the  inlay  are  very  erroneous,  in 
my  opinion.  I  do  not  agree  for  a  mo- 
ment  with  the  statement  that  we  should 


not  make  inlays  fitting  as  perfectly  as 
possible.  Nor  is  a  perfectly  fitting  inlay 
inconsistent  with  securing  a  suMcient 
amount  of  cement  under  it.  These  two 
are  not  incompatihle.  The  fit  at  the 
enamel  margin  should,  be  perfect,  and 
as  you  deviate  from  a  perfect  fit  at 
this  point,  your  inlay  will  be  defective 
and  lacking  in  permanence — it  makes 
no  difference  whether  your  inlay  is 
of  porcdain  or  of  gold.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  a  pure  gud  inlay;  there  are 
many  reasons  why  a  percentage  of  plati- 
num is  beneficial.  The  best  results  are 
hardly  obtained  by  burnishing  the  inlay. 
We  all  know  that  a  great  deal  can  be 
done  with  pure  gold  after  the  inlay  is 
set  in  the  way  of  remedying  any  defects 
in  the  preparation  and  the  fit,  but  when 
the  impression  method  is  pursued  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  nothing  more 
should  have  to  be  done  to  that  inlay  from 
the  time  it  is  set.  It  should  fit  the 
margins  so  nearly  perfectly  that  no  in- 
strumentation of  any  kind  should  he 
necessary  after  the  inlay  has  been  ce- 
mented in  position.  If  this  can  be  ac- 
com|»lisbed,  the  results  which  you  can 
obtain  by  adding  a  small  percentage  of 
platinum  to  the  gold  are  so  superior  that 
it  is  inconceivable  to  me  why  anyone 
should  still  use  pure  gold  for  an  ordi- 
nary occlusal  inlay,  which  will  have  to 
bear  a  certain  amount  of  stress,  because 
no  better  results  in  specific  gravity  nor 
in  density  can  be  obtained  with  an  inlay 
of  pure  gold  than  with  a  hammered 
filling. 

The  discussion  unfortimately  has 
drifted  from  the  subject  of  the  essay, 
which  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  sci- 
entific manipulation  of  investment  ma^ 
terial.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  that  part 
of  the  discussion,  and  am  very  much  in 
sympathy  with  the  idea  expressed  by  the 
essayist  that  we  should  understand  and 
should  have  in  our  possession  an  invest- 
ment material  that  will  take  a  given 
amount  of  material  and  a  given  amount 
of  water  that  must  be  measured  in  order 
to  procure  the  same  result  on  all  occa- 
sions. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  invest- 
ments, we  all  have,  of  course,  been  speak- 
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ing  from  clinical  experience.  My  experi- 
ence differs  from  that  of  Dr.  Van  Woert 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  inlay, 
in  that  I  have  found  that  we  get  the 
best  results  if  the  mold  is  allowed  to 
become  cool. 

Dr.  Geo.  Evans.  I  wish  to  correct 
the  impression  of  Dr.  Rhein  and  the 
other  gentlemen  that  I  had  the  slight- 
est idea  of  wanting  to  leave  an  inlay  open 
at  the  edge.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Gold 
inlays  I  belieTO  should  be  burnished 
when  they  are  fitted  in  the  cavity  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  after  they  are 
cemented,  burnished  again.  I  think 
burnishing  beforehand  is  proper  to  turn 
down  the  edges  and  insure  an  absolute 
fit  Whea  I  spoke  of  trimming  off  an 
inlay  to  within  a  space  of  about  34  gage 
at  the  edge,  I  specially  referred  to  porce- 
lain inlays,  which  require  iliat  the  ce- 
ment should  be  of  a  certain  thickness 
under  the  inlays  to  retain  them,  as  was 
demonstrated  by  Dr.  Head.  I  found  by 
practical  experience  that  this  proportion 
is  absolutely  necessary.  I  have  re-ce- 
mented many  inlays  that  had  been  in- 
serted by  other  dentists,  especially  in 
Europe,  for  patients  that  returned  to 
this  country.  In  most  of  such  cases  three 
or  four  cuts  across  the  porcelain  was  all 
that  was  done  to  make  space  for  the  ce- 
ment. When  the  inlays  were  pressed  to 
position,  the  effluent  was  almost  entirely 
forced  out. 

The  paper  covered  many  points,  and 
I  did  not  take  notes,  but  there  was  one 
point  I  remember  relative  to  chilling 
gold  after  casting.  Gold  when  cast 
siiould  by  right  be  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 
The  manufacturer  of  gold  foil  recognizes 
this  fact  and  uses  every  means  possible 
to  cause  the  ingot  to  cool  slowly,  so  that 
the  molecules  of  metal  may  so  unite  as 
to  impart  the  greatest  tenacity  to  the 
gold  for  rolling  and  hammering  it  out 
into  foil. 

In  cases  of  pyorrhea,  when  inlays  with 
connecting  bars  are  cast  of  clasp  metal 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  teeth, 
the  metal  should  not  be  suddenly  chilled 
after  casting. 

Dr.  Rhein.  I  was  wandering  from 
the  subject  when  I  spoke  of  the  cement 


portion  of  the  inlay.  I  do  not  wish  to 
leave  the  impression  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  should  be  a  sufiBcient 
amount  of  cement,  but  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  back  of  the  enamel  margin,  which 
ought  to  approximate  as  perfectly  as  pos- 
sible. I  thoroughly  agree  with  Dr. 
Evans  that  there  should  be  plenty  of 
room  left  for  the  cement,  but  it  should 
be  away  from  the  margin.  In  otiier 
words,  room  is  made  for  the  cement  by 
cutting  deep  ondercnts  in  ^  wax  model. 

Dr.  H.  W.  QiLLBTT.  I  feel  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  in  everyday  dental 
practice  to  attempt  any  adequate  dis- 
cussion of  a  masterly  scientific  effort 
like  this.  Dr.  Ward  has  the  facilities 
and  the  education  that  enable  him  to 
gain  the  definite  information  needful  for 
final  conclusions  in  these  matters.  All 
we  can  contribute  is  onr  opinion  based 
up(m  t^at  very  deceptive  thing — clinical 
experience. 

I  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  tendency 
that  has  been  shown  in  the  discussion  to 
question  the  practical  value  of  the  re- 
sults which  Dr.  Ward  has  given  us.  It 
seems  to  me  tiiat  such  comment  is  aside 
from  the  mark.  In  ordsi  that  the  cast- 
ing process  may  yield  us  its  greatest 
benefits,  we  need  definite  information  on 
every  detail  of  the  process.  Such  knowl- 
edge is  essential  to  uniform  results. 
Doing  things  in  a  hit-or-miss  way,  using 
one  investment  today  and  another  to- 
morrow, heating  it  to  different  tempera- 
tures at  different  times,  and  handling  it 
in  entirely  different  ways,  is  not  going  to 
lead  to  accurate  results. 

I  feel  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
kind  of  work  Dr.  Ward  is  doing  should 
be  continued. 

The  single  point  which  I  want  to  urge 
is  that  we  should  exert  our  iuflu^ce 
toward  the  practical  utilization  of  'ttiis 
information.  When  Dr.  Ward  has  con- 
tinued his  experiments  to  the  point 
where  he  feels  that  he  can  make  definite 
statements  as  to  what  will  happen  with 
a  given  investment  material,  handled  in 
a  definite  way,  then  we  shall  have  reached 
the  point  where  someone  with  the  requi- 
site skill  to  make  that  investm«it  ac- 
cording to  his  instructions  should  take 
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the  matter  up,  and  put  it  in  our  hands 
on  a  commercial  basis.  After  my  con- 
versation  with  Dr.  Ward,  I  should  feel 
great  hesitation  in  attempting  to  use 
anything  of  the  sort  that  would  come 
from  the  hands  of  the  average  manufac- 
turer. Very  likely  we  shall  shortly  have 
investment  materials  on  the  market 
elaiming  to  duplicate  Br.  Ward's  for- 
mula. From  what  £)r.  Ward  has  told 
me,  I  think  there  will  be  grave  doubt  as 
to  tiieir  value,  unless  they  come  from 
the  hands  of  chemical  engineers,  men 
who  axe  capable  of  carrying  through  juat 
the  sort  of  processes  that  Dr.  Ward  has 
described  to  us  tonight. 

Dr.  Van  Woeet.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size the  point  which  I  brought  out  about 
the  castmg  in  a  hot  or  go&  crucible  or 
flask.  Dr.  Rhein's  Temarks  make  it  a 
little  clearer  to  me  that  the  hot  crucible 
will  keep  the  casting  warm  long  enough 
to  get  the  least  possible  shrinkage  with 
the  pressure  on  it  all  the  time.  That  has 
been  a  clinical  experience,  and  I  am 
bringing  it  out  in  order  that  Dr.  Ward 
may  criticize  it  and  give  us  the  reason, 
so  that  we  may  all  profit  by  it. 

In  speaking  of  the  different  invest- 
ments, I  was  not  depreciating  Dr.  Ward's 
work.  There  is  not  a  gentleman  present 
who  feels  more  deeply  under  obligation 
to  Dr.  Ward  than  I  do.  What  Dr. 
Gillett  has  said  makes  it  more  evident 
that  vre  should  avail  ourselves  of  the 
best  we  have  until  the  other  comes  along, 
and  not  sit  down  and  wait;  but  the  day 
will  come  when  we  shall  have  the  ideal 
investment,  and  the  work  of  such  men 
as  Dr.  Ward  will  be  the  means  of  procur- 
ing it  for  us.  We  cannot  wait  until  he 
has  completed  his  results,  when  we  ob- 
tain such  good  results  as  we  are  having 
from  the  means  that  are  at  our  disposal 
now. 

Dr.  Wm.  B.  Dills.  This  is  the  most 
interesting  paper  on  this  subject  that  I 
have  ever  heard.  I  wish  to  thank  Dr. 
Ward  personally  very  much. 

Dr.  Waed  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  might  say  that  I  have  not  attempted 
at  all  to  steal  the  glory  from  anyone 
else,  but  I  have  had  unusual  facilities  for 
carrying  on  work,  and  have  simply  pre- 

[vra-  u.— 84] 


sented  to  you  part  of  the  result  which  I 
have  reached,  and  have  described  to  you 
the  manner  in  which  I  am  obtaining  it. 
There  are  some  parts  of  the  work  which 
men  are  rather  loath  to  countenance; 
the  cold  mold,  particularly,  I  have  had 
questioned  more  than  anything  else. 
Men  have  stood  up  in  holy  horror  at 
the  idea  of  it.  The  principle  of  using  a 
cold  mold  is  right.  The  only  way  in 
which  an  engineer  would  countenance 
the  casting  of  gold  so  as  to  prevent 
shrinkage  is  as  I  have  suggested,  and  as 
Dr.  Price  has  mentioned  in  speaking  of 
casting  under  pressure.  Many  have  the 
idea  tiiat  they  must  cast  in  a  red-hot 
mold  or  a  stone  model.  I  presented  this 
paper  because  I  wanted  to  do  away  vrith 
the  idea  that  the  stone  model  must  be 
used  in  order  to  warrant  good  results. 
I  wished  to  figure  out  mathematically 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  counteract 
absolutely  all  shrinkage.  The  shrinkage 
is  so  very  minute  that  the  cavity  prepara- 
tion will  counteract  it. 

The  statement  was  made  that  results 
are  usually  satisfactory.  That  is  the 
case  in  my  experience.  My  results  are 
satisfactory  most  of  the  time,  but  every 
little  while  something  occurs  which 
makes  a  filling  a  little  imperfect. 
Whether  the  inlay  has  warped  or  shrunk, 
I  do  not  know.  It  is  annoying  to  have 
things  go  right  ninety-five  times,  and 
wrong  five  times.  It  would  drive  most 
men  to  trying  something  new. 

The  investment  has  more  to  do  with 
such  occasional  failures  than  anything 
else.  We  are  demanding  something 
which  no  engineering  process  has  ever 
demanded,  that  is,  a  fit  for  every  case. 
We,  like  the  tailor,  must  make  a  suit  of 
clothes  for  every  case.  The  materials 
which  we  have  at  our  command  are  too 
limited.  The  four  refractories  and  their 
compounds  that  cover  the  field  in  en- 
gineering seem  at  present  to  cover  our 
field  as  well.  The  field  is  so  limited  that 
it  should  not  take  a  long  time  to  solve 
the  difficulty,  though  it  cannot  be  solved 
by  anyone  who  does  not  understand  the 
composition,  the  size,  and  ttie  shape  of 
the  materials  of  which  he  makes  an 
inlay. 
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I  cannot  dwell  too  much  on  what  Dr. 
Gillett  Bald.  If  you  use  plaster  in  yonr 
investm^t,  and  let  it  stand  overnight, 
many  more  crystals  will  form  in  the 
plaster  of  Paris.  The  best  zesnlts  will 
be  obtained  by  having  the  investment  set 
for  about  one  hour,  and  not  overnight. 
The  one  investment  least  liable  to  check 
in  my  experience  is  the  one  in  which  all 
the  plaster  of  Paris  has  not  crystallized^ 
after  it  has  set  for  from  thirty  minutes 
to  one  hour.  It  has  been  a  practical  ob- 
servation in  bridge  work  that  the  plaster 
of  Paris  which  is  not  allowed  to  take  up 
all  the  water  is  least  Uable  to  change. 

I  have  nothing  farther  to  suggest  in 
the  way  of  investments.  The  invest- 
ment which  I  eu^ested  to  you  tonight 
in  my  experience  is  very  good,  providing 
that  I  can  get  plaster  of  Paris  twice 
alike,  which  I  cannot  always  do.  I  have 
been  dumfounded  at  the  way  in  which 
some  plaster  of  Paris  behaves. 

The  plans  which  I  have  suggested  are 
such  as  I  think  on  engineer  would  sug- 
gest in  a  moment,  even  though  he  would 
use  other  possible  materials.  Do  not 
use  all  fine  materials.  You  will  thus 
prevent  warping  of  the  mass  and  a  great 
deal  of  shrink^,  but  a  great  of 
skill  and  a  knowledge  of  the  materials 
used  is  required. 

The  men  who  do  not  watch  all  these 
factors  will  tail  absolutely.  We  have 
tried  this  plan  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  I  could  not  say  how  many  scores  of 
fillings  have  been  made  in  this  way^  with- 
out any  failure.  We  have  tried  three 
other  grades  from  other  houses  that  have 
behav^  differently.  They  look  different 
under  the  microscope,  and  do  not  set  in 
the  same  manner.  'Not  until  some  uni- 
form plaster  is  put  on  the  market,  and 
until  that  maker  puts  on  his  directions, 
"Mix  this  with  so  much  water,  allowing 
it  to  set  for  such  a  time,"  will  we  ap- 
proach anything  like  an  ideal  investment. 

Dr.  Gillett.  How  much  pressure 
would  you  use  to  coimteract  shrinkage? 

Dr.  Waiid.  Five,  six,  or  seven  pounds 
on  the  filling  itself.  A  higher  preiuure 
is  very  impracticable  with  onr  present 
investments. 


Dr.  Geobge  a.  Palube.  Suppose 
you  were  casting  a  cap  or  a  band,  would 
you  cast  that  in  a  cold  investment? 

Dr.  Wabd.  Yes.  But  yon  must  get 
the  moisture  oat  first.  I  always  take  the 
ToxM  and  hold  it  to  the  light,  to  see  if 
there  is  any  steam  escaping,  or  any 
smolffi  from  the  wax.  You  do  not  have 
to  bum  out  all  the  wax,  but  you  must 
see  that  it  does  not  escape  rapidly,  so 
forming  a  back  pressure. 

Dr.  Bluu.  How  is  it  that  I  an^  un- 
able to  cast  a  small  piece  of  gold  against 
a  large  piece?  "When.  I  east  my  plate 
first,  and  want  to  cast  my  teeth  tm,  I 
never  succeed,  no  matter  how  hot  my 
flask  is. 

Dr.  Wabd.  I  think  that  you  might 
have  a  piece  of  gold  so  large,  and  one  so 
small,  that  tiie  radiation  would  be  so 
great  that  the  small  piece  would  not 
stick.  I  was  referring  to  small  invest- 
ments. 

Dr.  Bhein  spoke  of  the  cast  with  an 
alloy  of  platinum  and  gold.  If  we  are 
supplying  a  piece  that  is  to  bear  a  great 
deal  of  stress,  pertups  that  may  be  a 
good  plan,  but  I  should  feel  tfaAt  the 
effort  to  get  the  margin  tight  la  de- 
stroyed in  that  procedure. 

One  gentleman  8p<Ae  of  the  ingots  be- 
ing cooled  slowly  in  order  to  impart  ten- 
acity to  the  gold.  That  is  something  we 
must  forget  in  this  work.  If  in  an  in- 
lay which  hsis  been  heated  to  a  high 
temperature  and  chilled  quickly  you  pre- 
vent shrinkage,  you  obtain  a  lower  spe- 
cific gravity,  and  consequently  a  weakor 
inlay.  The  electric  arc  gives  a  heat  of 
about  6000",  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe 
nearly  as  much.  If  you  cast  gold  un^r 
such  heat  into  a  cold  mold  the  specific 
gravity  is  very  low.  We  must  disregard 
the  tenacity  for  the  present.  We  are 
working  to  prevent  shrinkage.  The  chill- 
ing of  met^s  in  annealing  plates  and  in 
using  foils  is  an  entirely  different  propo- 
sition. We  chill  the  plate  to  preserve 
an  existing  condition,  a  softening  pro- 
duced in  order  to  relieve  a  state  of  strain. 
In  that  case  we  are  preserving  an  exist- 
ing condition,  but  in  the  other  case  we 
are  trying  to  prevent  shrinkage.  We  are 
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sacrificing  something  in  order  to  pre- 
vent shmkflge. 

The  qnesticm  of  pressure  is  one  that  is 
neglected  &  great  aeal.  I  have  a  filling 
here  which  I  shall  pass  around,  which 
represents  one  of  a  number  that  I  have 
gathered  from  the  work  of  students, 
showing  what  happens  when  soft  in- 
vestments are  used.  Just  at  the  base 
of  the  sulcus,  just  below  the  sprue,  the 
inlay  touches  the  model  first,  showing 
that  the  gold,  when  it  came  down  l^re 
under  the  pressure  applied  to  it,  made  an 
indentation  in  ^e  impression. 

We  have  used  the  Taggart  machine 
with  some  of  the  soft  fine  investments, 
and  found  even  then  a  number  of  times 
that  our  fillings  would  rock  a  little.  Our 
explanation  is  that  the  investment  had 
bulgBd  because  it  was  too  soft. 

The  conditi<m  of  the  gold  has  ako  been 
spoken  of.  I  have  here  a  small  ingot  of 
gold;  some  of  you  have  seen  a  similar 
one  before.  Those  who  use  the  ordinary 
blowpipe  will  not  get  iron  into  the  gold 
from  the  investment  to  any  extent.  (Jold 
and  iron  will  not  unite  readily  under  the 
ordinary  blowpipe,  but  under  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe  they  will  unite  read- 
ily. This  button  of  gold  shows  you  what 
will  happen  to  the  gold  if  there  is  plenty 
of  iron,  and  there  is  iron  wherever  there 
is  silica.  These  two  are  inseparable. 

The  ordinary  blowpipe,  however,  will 
contaminate  gold  to  sudi  an  extent  that 
it  will  not  oast,  and  the  nitrate  can  be 
applied  in  such  cases  to  good  advantaee. 

Dr.  Palmeb.  How  do  you  use  wie 
borax  and  potassium  nitrate  ? 

Dr.  Wahd.  Mix  them  thoroughly  in 
equal  parts  and  turn  the  flame  on.  With 
the  other  hand  sprinkle  on  the  potassium 
nitrate  and  the  borax.  You  can  take  one- 
quarter  borax  and  three-quarters  potas- 
sium nitrate,  but  about  equal  parts  give 
the  best  results,  I  believe.  Keep  the  gold 
molten  while  putting  on  the  potassium 
nitrate  and  borax.  Continue  sprink- 
ling that  on  for  five  minutes.  If  it  is 
still  a  slu^sh  cast,  keep  on  sprinkling 
longer  the  next  time.  With  old  fillings 
this  is  the  standard  process  to  pursue, 
as  it  is  a  standard  diy  process  for  puri- 
fying gold. 


That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say,  except 
that  I  hope  to  do  a  little  more  work  on 
these  investments.  I  have  not  finished 
this  invesbnent  material,  but  it  is  doing 
our  work  for  the  present,  and  it  will 
probably  continue  to  do  it  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  These  are  not 
simply  my  results,  but  the  results  of 
engineers  as  well ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  have  made  any  statements  in 
which  an  engineer  would  not  back  me 
up.  The  marketed  investments  are  most 
unsatisfactory,  certainly,  as  long  as  you 
may  take  up  one  of  them  any  day  and 
find  silica  in  it,  and  the  next  day  alu- 
mina, and  the  next  day  something  else 
again— three  different  products  sold  by 
the  same  manufacturer  in  a  short  time, 
and  packages  all  bearing  the  same  label. 

Dr.  BziUU.  Is  tiiere  «u>ugh  sarfaco 
on  that  little  button  for  the  pressure  to 
act  on? 

Dr.  Wabd.  If  you  had  the  engineers 
to  consult,  they  would  say  to  measure 
the  metal  first.  They  calculate  in  some 
eases  to  a  close  maigin,  tiius  avoiding 
any  excess  of  metal.  In  this  case  you 
would  not  gain  very  much  by  an  exact 
calculation,  if  you  chill  the  button  im- 
mediately. The  engineers  often  use 
feeders  and  supply  an  excess  through 
these  feeders  to  make  up  for  the  shrink- 
age, which  usually  manifests  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  hole  in  the  casting. 

Dr.  Evans.  Do  you  think  your  ex- 
perimrats  will  lead  to  a  harder  invest- 
ment? All  those  that  we  have  at  pres- 
ent are  very  soft,  and  I  think  many  of 
the  misfits  are  caused  by  this  softness. 

Dr.  Wakd,  I  do.  We  have  one  or 
two  coarse  investments  now,  though  I 
cannot  say  that  they  are  the  same  each  . 
time.  Some  physical  changes  occur  in 
them  which  I  cannot  explain.  If  I  say 
the  shrinkage  ia  in  proportion  to  the 
plaster  used,  it  is  generally  true,  but  if 
you  put  in  too  little  plasty,  the  shrink- 
age Would  be  double. 

Dr.  Bhein.  Regarding  the  alloy  of 
gold  and  platinum,  have  you  made  any 
practical  experiments  with  that? 

Dr.  Wabd.    I  have  not. 

Dr.  Bhein.  We  have  such  superior 
results  in  casting  by  using  a  definite 
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proportion  of  pure  gold  ■with  a  definite 
percentage  of  platinum — five  per  cent, 
of  platinum — tiiat  I  was  interested  to 
know  what  experience  you  had. 

Dr.  Wabd.  The  statement  I  made  is 
a  principle  which  usually  holds  true, 
namely,  mat  two  mfitals  of  a  given,  ten- 
acity and  malleabilify  will  have  these 
qualities  in  reduced  form  when  put  to- 
gether, which  would  also  be  the  rule  with 
platinum  and  gold.  Both  are  quite 
fluid  when  melted,  and  cast  very  nicely. 


I  think  the  edge  could  be  burnished 
over  very  nicely. 

Dr.  Bheix.  You  do  not  need  to  bur- 
nish it  over  at  all. 

Dr.  Ash  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  extended  to  the  essayist  for  his  ex- 
cellent paper.  The  motion  was  unani- 
mously carried. 

Adjonrzunent. 

Fbedebic  C.  Kemple,  D.D.S., 

Editor  N.  Y.  Odont.  Soc, 
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Forty-flftli  Annual  Couvcntlou,  Waterbury,  Conu.,  April  20  and  21,  1909. 


(Coatinued  from  page  999.) 


Wednesday — Morning  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Wed- 
nesday morning  April  21st,  at  9.30 
o'clo(^  by  the  president.  Dr.  Beecher, 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Otto  E. 
IfTOLis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  entitled, 
"The  Central  Thought  in  the  Considera- 
tion of  Pulp  and  Pericemental  Diseases, 
with  Especial  View  to  Diagnosis." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
1068  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Rhein,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
.  The  subject  under  discussion  is  a  very 
complex  one.  I  have  very  carefully  pe- 
rused the  essayist's  paper  and  the  more  I 
have  thought  of  the  matter  the  more  dif- 
ficult it  is  for  me  to  decide  exactly  on 
what  lines  to  discuss  it.  It  would  be 
very  easy  to  speak  on  different  phases  of 
this  subject,  but  to  confine  oneself  to  an 
intelligent  presentation  of  the  subject- 
matter  is  a  little  difficult  in  my  mind. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  impor- 
tance attributed  to  the  differential  dW- 
nosis  of  any  form  of  pathogenic  condi- 


tion that  we  may  meet  with  in  that 
region.  If  dentists  as  a  class  are  de- 
fective in  this  one  respect,  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  our  mefliods  of  dental  edu- 
cation have  never  seemed  to  be  such  as 
to  impart  the  knowledge  of  how  to  make 
a  differential  diagnosis.  Dentistry  has 
been  too  often  but  too  properly  accused 
of  being  entirely  too  empirical  in  its 
action,  in  its  treatment,  and  this  accusa- 
tion is  based  entirely  upon  this  primary 
professional  fault,  which  is  undoubtedly 
a  fault  in  training.  After  a  young  man 
has  been  taught  along  certain  lines  for 
a  certain  number  of  years,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  change  his  methods  of 
procedure.  The  very  essence  of  treat- 
ment is  to  find  out  first  what  is  wrong, 
which  is  the  principle  involved  in  diag- 
nosis. I  venture  to  say  that  there  are 
very  few  men  within  the  reach  of  my 
voice  who,  after  they  once  know  posi- 
tively what  is  the  matter  in  any  case 
in  the  mouth,  would  be  at  a  loss  as  to 
the  proper  procedure.  It  is  not  the  lack 
of  knowledge  or  ability  to  do  things 
which  limits  the  average  professional 
man;  it  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  that 
will  enable  him  to  know  what  is  wrong, 
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and  consequently  the  paper  of  the  essay- 
ist is  a  very  ralnable  one,  because  there 

is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  dental  education  as  taught  in 
every  exelusively  dental  college  are  ex- 
tremely faul^  in  that  respect.  They  are 
faulty  because  there  is  no  dental  curric- 
ulum 80  designed  as  to  render  it  pos- 
sible to  teach  we  principles  of  proper  dif- 
ferential diagnosis.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  essayist  will  be  eager  to  refute  this 
assertion  as  far  as  his  own  institution  is 
concemedj  and  that  Professor  Black  may 
be  incHned  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  I 
am.  speaJdng  advisedly  on  this  point,  and 
I  say  it  for  this  reason :  We  cannot  sepa- 
rate a  part  of  the  body  from  the  whole, 
and  until  dental  education  starts  with  a 
general  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  en- 
tire body,  the  same  knowledge  that  is  part 
of  the  thorough  education  which  a  com- 
plete medical  course  gives,  this  aocusa- 
tion  will  be  bound  to  stare  the  dental 
teacher  in  the  face,  and  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  overcoming  it  by  any  simple 
form  of  education  which  excludes  every- 
thing that  is  known  of  the  subject  of 
scientific  medicine. 

This  may  be  unpleasant  pabulum  for 
a  body  of  dentists  to  digest.  Men  who 
come  as  guests  before  societies,  dental  or 
other,  generally  like  to  say  pleasant 
things,  but  those  of  you  who  know  me 
well  win  appreciate  the  fact  that  my 
intrinsic  love  for  truth  and  candor  pre- 
vents me  from  discussing  a  question 
so  important  as  this  without  giving  you 
the  essence  of  my  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  a  pleasing  task  to  present 
this  matter  in  this  light,  but  I  defy  any 
of  you  to  consider  this  matter  carefully 
and  refute  my  statements. 

In  the  lectures  on  oral  pathology 
which  I  have  given  for  a  number  of 
years,  I  devote  all  the  time  and  ability 
at  my  command  to  impress  upon  my 
class  this  fact,  and  I  say  it  to  them  in 
somewhat  thrae  words :  'TTou  are  leav- 
ing this  institution  in  a  few  months  with 
the  privileges  and  rights  to  practice  den- 
tistxy.  Tour  education  is  partial.  If 
you  are  told  what  the  trouble  is  in  a 
case,  you  will  know  what  to  do,  but 
nothing  will  place  you  in  a  more  un- 


fortunate petition  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  pericemental  tissues  and 
the  gums  and  of  any  conditions  involved 
in  the  subject  under  consideration  this 
morning  than  your  inability  to  make  a 
proper  diagnosis.  Now,  the  advice  that  I 
give  to  you  as  young  men  is  that  as  soon 
as  you  leave  this  institution,  proceed 
to  follow  up  your  studies;  whether  you 
do  60  in  a  medical  institution  or  not  is 
not  of  primary  importance;  the  M.D. 
degree  is  not  the  thing  that  is  going  to 
give  you  knowledge,  but  each  and  every 
one  of  you  can  follow  this  line  of  study 
without  necessarily  spending  his  time  in 
an  institution  or  taking  a  degree.  But 
if  you  wish  to  be  successful  in  knowing 
what  is  the  matter  with  your  patients, 
you  must  acquire  as  much  knowledge  of 
scientific  medicine  as  it  is  possible  for 
you  to  obtain."  I  try  to  make  this  as 
impressive  as  I  can  to  my  cla^,  because 
I  feel  that  every  dental  student  when 
he  passes  out  into  practice,  though  he 
may  have  good  technical  ability,  when 
he  is  confronted  with  questions  such  as 
these -is  seriously  hampered. 

I  must  say  that  there  are  a  number  of 
things  that  the  essayist  has  presented  on 
this  subject  that  are  somewhat  mysti- 
fying to  me  from  the  point  of  diagnosis. 
His  detail  of  symptomatology  I  can  fol- 
low very  closely,  and  to  a  great  extent 
agree  with.  The  man  who  is  entirely 
fitted  to  practice  dentistry  is  in  a  pecu- 
liar condition  in  regard  to  diagnosis.  He 
is  much  in  the  same  pceition  as  the  man 
who  is  furnished  with  an  outline  from 
which  to  paint  a  beautiful  picture.  In 
other  words,  the  man  who  has  found  his 
proper  place  of  work  in  the  world,  after 
a  certfdn  amount  of  experience  learns 
to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  intuitively. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  great  physi- 
cian of  centuries  ago.  He  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  scientific  medicine  as  we  have 
today,  but  he  was  intuitivelv  a  diag- 
nostician, and  this  is  a  faculty  that  a 
great  many  successful  dentists  acquire 
from  experience ;  but  to  be  able  to  make 
a  differential  diagnosis  in  the  way  that 
the  essayist  appeara  to  outline,  if  I 
understand  him  correctly,  is  beyond  my 
power,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  in  this 
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day  of  Bcience  we  have  any  right  to  trost 
to  what  I  may  term  a  snap  diagnosis, 
whether  it  is  correct  or  not.  I  rcoer  to 
one  of  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the 
essayist's  paper  where  he  says :  "A  little 
imagination  based  upon  a  fine  differenti- 
ation of  grades  of  vascular  disturbance 
enables  one  to  diagnose  with  reasonable 
accuracy,  and  to  apply  indicated  thera- 
penties  with  a  success  which  does  not  at- 
tend a  haphazard  judgment  of  the  par- 
ticular case."  I  am  particularly  well 
aware  that  time  and  again  I  am  enabled 
to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  of  certain  dis- 
eases immediately  upon  looking  at  a  case, 
and  upon  a  careful  scrutiny  of  this  par- 
ticular case,  but  I  decry  anything  in  the 
way  of  instruction  of  this  kind.  The 
essayist's  contention  above  is  wrong  and 
unscientific,  because  I  have  sometimes 
found  myself  in  error,  that  is  to  say,  I 
have  found  that  I  have  had  to  reverse 
my  original  judgment  in  certain  condi- 
tions. I  will  admit  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  diagnostician  to  refrain  from 
making  a  mental  diagnosis,  but  he 
should  beware  of  giving  ezpressiffli  to 
that  diagnosis  before  he  has  corroborated 
it. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  as  presented 
by  the  essayist  involves  in  my  opinion 
one  of  the  most  scientific  and  important 
factors  of  our  professional  life.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  one  that  we  have  so 
little  truly  scientific  knowledge  of,  that 
it  is  to  my  mind  impossible  to  begin  to 
make  the  proper  differential  diagnosis 
that  the  essayist  speaks  of.  I  have  been 
working  for  years  in  the  field  of  the 
var3ring  forms  of  pathogenic  conditions 
which  the  pulp  and  the  contents  of  the 
root-canals  present,  and  I  find  myself 
met  with  the  fact  that  if  I  could  give 
up  my  active  work  as  a  dentist  and  de- 
vote my  time  exclusively  to  laboratory 
investigation  of  the  conditions  of  pulp- 
disease,  at  the  expiration  of  my  normal 
life  I  might  have  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing a  little  bit  in  this  direction.  In 
my  opinion  we  have  just  begxm  to  knock 
at  the  door  of  understanding  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  pidp-disease.  It  may 
then  he  more  or  less  true,  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  that  in  many  of  the  general 


diseases  we  would  not  be  able  to  do 
much  more  for  cor  patirats,  even  if  ve 
knew  more.  We  cannot  say,  bat  I  be- 
lieve that  we  might  be  able  to  do  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  line  of  preventive  treat- 
ment if  we  understood  the  different 
forms  of  disease  that  are  presented  in 
these  tissues.  In  order  to  understand  the 
variations  of  pulp  diseases,  the  dentist 
would  have  to  etut  to  examine  the  palp- 
chamber  contents  and  the  canals  of  the 
teeth  that  are  in  an  unhealthy  condition 
long  before  the  pulp  has  died,  and  the 
difference  in  the  pictures  that  he  will 
find  under  the  microscope  is  so  great 
that  it  is  astounding  to  the  scientific 
observer,  though  not  strange  if  one  stops 
to  consider  the  character  of  the  tissue 
involved.  There  is  no  reason'  to  be  sur- 
prised that  we  are  able  to  find  in  the 
pulp  tissue  every  form  of  pathogenic  de- 
generation that  is  found  in  every  other 
tissue  of  the  human  body.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  if  we  find  a 
certain  form  of  pathogenic  condition  in 
one  palp  and  a  different  form  in  an- 
other, the  reason,  the  etiology,  must  be 
different.  Propnylactic  dentistry,  of 
which  we  hear  so  mudti  at  the  present 
time  and  of  which  so  little  is  really  un- 
derstood, if  we  delve  into  the  true  depths 
of  its  meaning,  consists  of  a  great  deal 
more  than  oral  hygiene.  Oral  hygiene 
only  skims  the  surface  of  what  will  be 
known  in  the  future  as  prophylaxis,  b&- 
cause  the  real  essence  of  prophylaxis  con- 
sists in  the  ability  to  prevent,  to  interfere 
with  the  etiologic  factors  that  bring  about 
certain  forms  of  dental  lesions  that  are 
most  difQcult  to  contend  with,  notwith- 
standing all  the  hygienic  care  that  can 
possibly  be  taken  by  the  patient. 

I  have  tried  to  concentrate  myself  as 
far  as  possible  upon  the  main  point  in 
the  essayist's  paper,  and  I  desire  to  im- 
press upon  this  body  of  practitioners 
that  the  man  who  wishes  to  perfect  his 
a'bility  for  effective  and  successful  treat- 
ment of  his  patients  must  seek  the  road 
to  success  by  gaining  all  the  knowledge 
possible  that  will  enable  him  to  diagnoae 
his  cases,  not  intuitively  but  scioal^c- 
ally. 

I  agree  in  the  main  with  the  state- 
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of  symptoms  mentioned  by  the 

ist,  but  I  feel  that  I  cannot  examine 
Qouth  of  a  patient  and  make  a  dif- 
itial  diagnosis  in  such  an  easy  way 
le  essayiBt  seems  to. 
le  eseayifit,  leaving  the  subject  of 
nosis,  entered  the  domain  of  treat- 
t  in  a  partial  way  in  his  mention  of 
imber  of  cases,  and  there  is  one  lit- 
feature  in  his  paper  that  I  wish  to 
hasize,  namely,  the  conditions  of  im- 
ect  root-filUngs  that  he  has  removed, 

in  which  he  found  portions  of  liv- 
pulp  tissue'.  I  have  heard  this  state- 
it  contradicted  so  often  that  I  wish 
tmphasize  the  fact  that  euch  condi- 
8  exist,  and  very  frequently  exist, 

in  my  opinion  are  a  profound  cause 

inflammatory  conditions  that  may 
lain  neuralgic  conditions  of  a  griev- 

form.  The  essayist  also  said,  if  I 
XL  correctly,  that  the  use  of  arsenic  is 
!  if  the  apical  end  of  the  canal  is  in  a 
mal  condition,  and  he  described  very 
ntifuUy  the  action  of  arsenous  acid. 

mj  mind  tiie  time  has  come  in  the 
ctice  of  dentistry  when  the  use  of 
enous  acid  should  be  considered  an 
©lately  erroneous  practice,  to  use  a 
y  mild  expression.    I  am  not  at  all 

sympathy  with  the  frequently  pro- 
inded  doctrine  that  in  certain  forms 
hyperemia  we  can  depend  upon  the 
sets  of  cocain  for  anesthesia.  I  fail 
find  the  percenta^  of  conditions  such 

is  frequently  outlined  by  different 
iters  on  this  subject.    But  even  if 

I  were  debarred  from  the  use  of  that 
Ittable  agent  in  pulp-removal,  I  should 

II  most  strenuously  oppose  ^e  use  of 
lenons  acid  as  an  aid  in  pulp-removal, 
r  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  after 
ing  obtunded,  the  pulp  of  a  tooth 
Dold  be  removed  alive,  and  before  there 
any  possibility  of  infection  reaching 

i  should  like  to  dwell  at  greater 
Qgth  on  this  point,  but  the  time  at 
y  disposal  is  too  short  to  explain  my 
Kons  for  this  position.  It  is  unne- 
Bsary  for  me,  in  addressing  men  some 
'  whom  have  been  in  practice  for  such 
long  time,  to  dwell  upon  the  untoward 
«ulte  of  arsenous  necrosis  around  the 
'veolar  sockets,  and  the  effects  of  peri- 


cemental irritation,  though  there  tfeed 
not  necessarily  set  in  subsequent  necrrais 
of  the  tissue  itself.  It  is  for  these  two 
reasons  that  I  think  it  is  time  that  the 
arsenous  treatment  of  pulps  should  be 
relegated  to  the  realms  of  antiquity, 
and  should  have  no  place  in  the  modem 
treatment  of  dental  lesions. 

The  essayist  devoted  considerable  time 
to  the  diagnosis  of  teeth  with  dead  pulps, 
and  I  -wish  to  dwell  a  little  on  this  point. 
The  number  of  such  teeth  is  very  great, 
far  greater  than  the  young  practitioner 
ever  dreams,  and  while  the  essayist  inci- 
dentally spoke  of  the  use  of  the  Roentgen 
ray  in  a  couple  of  cases,  he  omitted  to 
mention  the  fact  that  no  other  diag- 
nostic agent  1h.at  has  been  introduced  in 
my  life-time  begins  to  compare  with  this 
agent  for  substantiating  the  diagnosis 
both  of  this  condition  and  others.  The 
essayist  also  left  out  of  consideration  the 
value  of  intense  cold  in  this  respect. 
I  do  not  mean  a  temperature  of  O^F., 
but  the  immediate  application  of  a  tem- 
perature of  at  least  20  or  30  or  even 
70  degrees  bdow  zero  to  a  tooth.  The 
Roentgen  ray  and  the  subjection  of  the 
tooth  to  a  degree  of  intense  cold  far  be- 
low zero  are  the  two  surest  means  of 
making  this  most  valuable  diagnosis. 

In  nearly  aU  of  the  conditions  that 
the  essayist  spo^  of,  the  same  thing 
in  regard  to  &e  X  ray  is  tme,  and  it 
is  fiurprising  to  me  that  he  should  have 
paid  so  little  attention  to  the  value  of 
this  agent.  Only  yesterday,  the  very  last 
case  that  I  examined  in  my  office  was 
one  of  which  I  had  just  taken  an  X-ray 
picture  and  in  which  I  made  a  differen- 
tial diagnosis  of  pulp-stone.  I  saw  ^is 
case  originally  three  or  four  days  ago, 
and  on  Saturday  I  took  two  X-ray  pic- 
tures, which  surprised  me  so  much  by 
the  clear  and  distinctive  outline  I  re- 
ceived of  this  condition  that  I  decided 
to  take  another  X  ray  in  order  to  see 
if  possibly  there  was  something  wrong 
with  my  film.  This  was  the  case  of  a 
patient  who  had  been  suffering  from  tri- 
facial neuralgia  for  the  past  six  months 
and  had  gone  the  rounds  of  a  number 
of  dentists.  She  has  had  two  teeth 
extracted,  without  gaining  relief,  and  I 
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have  never  had  more  substantial  satis- 
faction from  the  use  of  the  X  ray  than 
I  happened  to  have  yesterday  in  this 
case.  I  "Wish  to  remark  that  this  vas 
an  unusually  satisfactory  result  of  the 
radiograph,  one  of  the  most  nniisual  that 
has  fallen  to  my  lot.  A  radiograph,  of 
course,  cannot  be  read  as  satisfactorily 
as  ft  photoji^rapb.  Tbis  the  dentist  has 
to  leum,  and  he  viU  require  a  little 
instruction  in  order  to  understand  what 
he  is  looking  at,  but  when  once  he 
understands  skiagraphs,  it  is  an  easy 
thing  for  him  to  know  if  there  is  a 
chronic  abscess  at  the  end  of  the  root, 
if  it  circumscribes  only  a  part  of  the 
root,  or  the  side  of  the  root;  in  fact, 
with  the  proper  angle  of  adjustment  of 
the  film  you  are  able  to  determine  al- 
most any  deposits  that  may  be  on  the 
outer  periphery  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth, 
and  this  is  very  often  a  very  important 
point  in  differential  diagnosis  in  treat- 
ing obstinate  cases  of  pyorrhea  in  which 
the  local  treatment  has  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory. 

I  feel  that  I  am  altogether  too  lengthy 
in  the  discussion  which  I  have  given  to 
this  paper,  and  my  only  apology  is  that 
I  am  BO  earnestly  in  sympathy  with  the 
subject  that  if  I  have  distressed  my  audi- 
ence tmnecessarily,  I  trust  you  will  for- 
give me. 

Dr.  Inglis  (answering  Dr.  Hhein*). 
I  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  of  allowing 
me  to  break  into  this  discussion  and 
answer  Br.  Rhein.  I  think  he  has 
rather  misunderstood  the  purpose  of  my 
paper.  My  intention  was  not  so  much 
to  give  all  the  possible  means  of  diag- 
nosis as  to  point  out  the  fact  that  just 
the  very  thing  that  Dr.  Bhein  mentioned 
in  the  early  part  of  his  diacussion,  to- 
gether with  a  little  imagination  based 
upon  fine  differentiation  of  pathological 
conditions,  would  be  a  great  help  to  the 
average  practitioner  in  making  a  diag- 
nosis, perhaps  without  the  aid  of  the 


*  Owing  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  an  en- 
gagement to  read  a  paper  before  the  Southern 
Dental  Society  of  New  Jersey  in  the  evening, 
Dr.  Inglis  was  compelled  to  leave  at  this  time, 
before  the  discussion  was  finished. 


X  ray.  Not  everyone  has  an  X-ray  ap- 
paratus in  his  office,  and  even  if  he  does, 
he  does  not  always  wish  to  indulge  in  a 
skiagraph  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis. 
There  are  times  when  one  wishes  to  make 
a  diagnosis  immediately.  I  do  not  wish 
to  pcee  as  being  able  to  easily  make  a 
diagnosis  in  obscure  cases,  as  I  have  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  there  are  times  when 
obscure  cases  may  require  a  lengthy  con- 
sideration or  even  a  skiagraph  in  (n^er 
to  be  correctly  diagnosed;  still,  after  a 
little  thought  applied  to  the  condition 
presented,  together  with  a'  little  imagina- 
tion— and  I  mean  by  that  not  simply 
imagination  without  basis,  but  the  abil- 
ity to  see  with  the  mind's  eye  the  con- 
ditions that  one  cannot  see  with  the 
phj^ical  eye — ^will  lead  to  a  correct  diag- 
nosis. 

Unquestionably  one  has  occasionally 
to  reverse  one's  judgment,  and  this 
judgment  should  not  be  expressed  to  the 
patient  before  a  careful  confirmation  has 
been  reached.  But  it  does  not  always 
require  a  skiagraph  to  say  that  a  person 
has  pyorrhea,  or  an  exposed  pulp,  or 
some  other  condition  which  may  present. 
In  fact,  in  three-fourths  of  the  cases 
presented  the  skiagraph  is  absolutely  un- 
necessary in  ordinary  practice. 

Speaking  of  having  put  this  forward 
as  a  final  study  of  the  subject,  I  would 
say  that  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  present  relationship  between  symp- 
tomatology and  pathmogy.  In  many 
cases  we  do  not  knovr  the  relations  be- 
tween the  actual  clinical  symptoms  and 
their  microscopical  expression,  and  when 
we  do  know  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
make  a  diagnosis;  still,  until  that  time 
comes,  there  will  necessarily  be  some 
place  for  imagination,  because  we  can- 
not always  take  out  a  pulp  to  find  oat 
what  is  the  matter  with  it. 

I  recall  a  case  in  particular,  in  which 
an  upper  right  bicuspid  had  been  filled 
with  gold  for  many  years.  The  patient 
suddenly  experienced  sensitiveness  to 
cold  in  that  tooth,  and  I  was  at  first  in- 
clined 1-0  think  that  some  pathological 
condition  had  developed  in  the  pulp,  but 
on  a  little  further  inquiry  I  found  that 
the  patient  had  consulted  a  dentist  a 
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short  time  pieTiouBly  and  had  his  upper 
right  third  molar  treated.  On  examina- 
tion of  this  molar  I  found  a  large  filling 
in  liie  buccal  surface.  I  assumed  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  treat  the  roots 
of  that  tooth  properly  from  the  buccal 
surface,  and  concluded  that  it  contained 
a  pulp  whi^  was  at  least  partially 
living.  I  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  taJce  a  skiagraph,  but  I  took  out 
the  filling,  opened  the  tooth,  and  found 
the  pulp  Bemi-gangrenous.  The  coronal 
portion  was  insensitive,  but  the  apical 
portion  was  highly  inflamed,  and  after 
its  removal  the  symptoms  in  the  bicuspid 
disappeared.  A  little  imagination  in 
that  case  led  me  to  believe  that  there  was 
reflex  hyperemia  of  the  pulp  in  the  bi- 
cuspid, superindueed  by  the  irritated 
pulp  in  the  third  molar. 

In  another  case  a  gentleman  had  an 
upper  left  canine  which  gave  no  ap- 
parent pain  on  application  of  heat  or  cold, 
but  pain  was  felt  in  ihe  upper  left  first 
molar.  This  molar  wag  p^ectly  sound, 
and  I  found  that  it  was  the  irritation  of 
the  pulp  in  the  canine  that  caused  the 
reflex  pain  in  the  molar.  Arsenic  was 
not  advocated,  as  Dr.  Ehein  seems  to 
think.  I  only  mentioned  its  mode  of 
action.  It  has,  however,  in  my  opinion, 
some  lesritimate  use  at  times. 

We  should  certainly  have  a  far  greater 
knowledge  of  not  only  dental  pathology, 
but  general  pathology,  in  order  to  make 
our  diagnosis  properly,  and  especially  in 
thc»e  cases  in  which  systemic  conditions 
may  underlie  the  local  conditions. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Blags,  Chicago,  111.  I  had 
not  intended  to  say  anything  on  this 
paper,  and  I  do  not  like  to  shoot  at  a 
man  when  he  is  going  the  other  way, 
and  particularly  when  he  is  not  com- 
ing back. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  that  have 
been  eaid  that  I  should  like  to  speak 
on  briefiy.  First,  I  might  make  a  little 
criticism  of  Dr.  Inglis'  paper.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  appealed  to  the 
others  as  it  did  to  me,  but  I  believe 
that  we  should  have  profited  more  from 
the  paper  if  it  had  been  more  limited. 
He  has  presented  three  different  condi- 
tions, each  of  which  to  my  mind  would 


have  made  a  better  subject  for  his  paper, 
viz,  conditions  of  the  pulp,  conditions 
of  the  tissues  at  the  apex  of  the  root 

resulting  from  pulp  conditions,  and  con- 
ditions of  the  membrane  attached  to  the 
teeth  at  the  gingival  side.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  there  would  have  been  less 
confusion  of  the  conditions  presented 
if  he  had  confined  himself  to  one  of 
these  three  thin^  The  pathological  and 
physiological  processes  presented  have 
been  interesting,  but  again  I  should  have 
preferred  a  presentation  of  these  con- 
ditions in  more  direct  relation  to  the 
conditions  as  we  observe  them  in  prac- 
tice. I  mean  by  that,  if  these  conditions 
could  have  been  separated  into  groups, 
80  that  the  condition  itself  would  have 
indicated  to  us  the  treatment  that  we 
should  employ  to  relieve  it.  Possibly 
I  am  a  little  more  confused  than  the 
rest  of  the  audience,  but  that  is  the 
way  in  which  the  paper  appealed  to  me. 

When  the  tissues  about  the  end  of  the 
root  are  involved,  there  are,  to  my  mind, 
three  distinct  cwditionB  tiiat  may  pre- 
sent. First,  the  condition  of  inflamma- 
tion about  the  end  of  the  root  in  the 
pericemental  tissues  as  the  result  of  the 
pulp  condition,  but  without  suppuration, 
there  being  no  evidence  of  any  suppura- 
tive process  outside  of  the  pulp.  Sec- 
ond, a  condition  in  which  pus  is  present, 
either  forming  or  already  formed  in  the 
tissues  beyond  the  end  of  the  root;  and 
third,  a  modification  of  that  condition, 
in  which  we  have  a  chronic  abscess  al- 
ready established.  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  differentiate  these  conditions  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  by  the  symptoms 
which  Dr.  Inglis  has  indicated,  but  yet 
the  essayist  did  not  separate  these  symp- 
toms into  groups,  as  might  have  been 
done  in  order  to  impui  the  best  ideas 
of  the  conditions  as  they  are  presented 
in  practice. 

One  condition  I  wish  to  discuss  from 
the  standpoint  of  diagnosis,  namely,  the 
chronic  abscess.  I  do  not  often  need  an 
X  ray  for  making  a  diagnosis  of  the 
conditions  that  are  present  in  a  chronic 
or  even  an  acute  abscess.  I  do  not  wish 
to  depreciate  at  all  anyone's  opinion  of 
the  value  of  the  X  ray  in  the  diagnwis 
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of  these  cases,  but  I  believe  that  a  good 
many  men  use  the  X  ray  more  than  they 
ought,  and  some  men  have  been  con- 
fused by  the  X  ray  and  hare  done 
things  Thich  they  should  not  have  done, 
because  they  have  not  read  it  properly. 
It  is  not  everyone  who  can  take  a  good 
skiagraph,  and  knows  how  to  interpret 
it  The  X  ray  should  be  handled  by 
experts,  in  the  same  way  as  men  con- 
duct pathological  laboratories.  That  is 
their  business,  and  they  should  know 
more  about  it  than  we  do,  although  we 
should,  of  course,  be  as  familiar  with 
these  things  as  possible. 

To  my  mind  the  greatest  error  the 
dental  profession  makes  in  cases  of 
chronic  abscess  is  that  we  do  not  find 
out  how  much  tissue  has  been  detached 
from  the  end  or  the  sides  of  the  root. 
That  is  the  most  important  phase  which 
we  should  know  in  each  case.  If  we 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  ex- 
isting there  and  are  certain  that  not  very 
much  of  the  tissue  normally  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  root  has  been  de- 
stroyed, then  there  is  hope  of  success 
in  the  treatment  of  the  case,  but  if  we 
have  a  case  in  which  the  tissues  sur- 
rounding the  end  of  the  root  are  in- 
volved, and  a  good  deal  of  the  peridental 
membrane  has  been  destroyed,  then  are 
we  going  to  be  unsuccessful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tile  case  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  tissue  destro^.  First  we 
should  find  out  how  much  of  this  tissue 
has  been  destroyed;  I  usually  rely  on 
two  probes  for  that  purpose.  First,  a 
small  blunt-end  soft  silver  probe  is 
passed  through  the  einus  to  locate  its 
other  end.  Sometimes  the  use  of  that 
probe  is  not  necessary,  as  the  opening 
of  the  sinus  will  generally  but  not  al- 
ways be  over  the  end  of  the  root  in- 
volved. I  recall  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
who  presented  evidently  a  chronic  ab- 
scess on  the  lower  canine.  All  the  teeth 
back  of  that  had  been  extracted,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge.  That  sinus  led 
back  to  an  impact^  third  molar,  al- 
though the  opening  was  in  exactly  the 
position  in  which  we  would  have  ex- 
pected to  find  it  if  the  alracess  had  been 
from  the  canine.    I  would,  then,  use 


this  silver  probe  to  locate  the  other  end 
of  the  sinus.  After  that  I  wonkl  talra 
a  stift  sharp  steel  probe  and  pass  it  into 
the  sinus  to  get  into  contact  with  the 
root  involved,  and  with  this  instrument 
I  should  expect  to  discover  in  more  than 
ninel^-five  per  cent,  of  cases  practically 
the  exact  condition  of  the  tissues  attached 
to  tiiat  root;  that  is,  in  most  cases  in 
which  this  probe  has  been  passed  through 
and  has  come  into  contact  with  the  end 
of  the  root,  by  passing  it  up  and  down 
and  around  the  root  we  can  locate  with- 
out serious  difficulty  the  amount  of  the 
root  that  is  denuded  of  its  covering,  and 
just  in  proportion  as  the  tissue  is  de- 
nuded should  I  expect  to  have  success 
in  treatment  We  know  that  many  of 
these  cases  are  treated  by  medication 
through  the  root-canals,  but  in  euch 
treatment  no  amount  of  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  operator  will  enable  him  to  dis- 
cover the  conditions  on  the  outside  of 
the  root.  I  have  seen  many  of  these 
cases  in  which  no  examinatian  of  the 
outside  was  made  at  all ;  in  fact,  I  think 
a  great  many  practitioners  do  not  make 
this  examination.  I  simply  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  that  one  point  in  which 
we  fail  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  these 
cases,  and  particularly  recommend  to 
yon  the  sharp  stiff  steel  probe  for  this 
purpose,  because  it  will  tell  so  much 
more  than  a  blunt  or  soft  instrument, 
such  as  the  silver  probe.  By  passing 
this  stiff  steel  probe  into  the  sinus  you 
can  differentiate  'between  the  root  and 
normal  bone,  or  between  the  various  con- 
ditions of  bone  or  the  enamel  of  an  im- 
pacted tooth.  There  is  no  single  in- 
strument that  is  of  so  much  value  to  me 
in  conditions  of  this  kind.  I  learned  of 
this  instrument  from  Dr.  Thos.  L. 
Gilmer. 

I  also  wish  to  say  something  in  re- 
gard to  Dr.  Rhein's  statement  as  to  the 
failure  of  dental  schools  to  properly 
present  the  subject  of  pathology.  X 
always  wish  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
optimist,  rather  than  on  the  side  of  the 
pessimist,  in  looking  at  the  conditions 
of  dental  education  in  this  country.  I 
think  we  are  traveling  at  a  pretty  rapid 
rate  and  making  good  progress;  tiie  den- 
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tal  schools  as  a  whole  are  forcine  path- 
ology, general  pathology,  genersJ  anat- 
omy, and  all  subjects  of  that  kind  on 
OUT  students  as  fast  as  they  can  make 
the  students  absorb  them,  and  all  know 
very  well  that  one  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties in  our  schools  is  to  interrat  our 
students  in  these  subjects.  They  get 
the  idea  that  they  want  to  get  busy  mak- 
ing crowns  and  bridges  and  fiUii^  teeth 
almost  the  first  thing,  and  the  hardest 
thing  that  most  schools  have  to  do  is  to 
interest  students  in  these  subjects.  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  find  that  most 
schools  are  adTancing  their  teachings 
in  these  lines  as  rapidly  as  they  feel 
justified  in  doing  without  driving  their 
stndmts  away.  In  that  connection  I 
should  like  to  suggrat  ihnt  the  dental 
profession  as  a  whole  can  do  much  in 
support  of  the  schools  in  this  work,  if 
in  private  conversation  with  men  who 
are  going  to  school  they  enforce  upon 
their  minds  the  value  oi  these  subjects. 

The  next  order  of  business  as  an- 
nounced by  the  president  was  a  paper 
by  Dr.  X  E.  Power,  Providence,  R.  I., 
entitled,  "Some  Cases  of  Stomatologic 
Interest." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
1074  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Flanagan,  Springfield, 
Mass.  I  believe  Dr.  Black  spoke  of  the 
optimist  and  the  pessimist,  and  it  would 
be  well,  perhaps,  to  give  the  definition 
of  these  two  words  here  today.  The 
pessimist,  little  Johnny  says,  is  the  fel- 
low who  cannot  do  it,  and  little  Tommy 
says  that  the  optimist  is  the  fellow  who 
does  not  care  what  happens — ^provided  it 
does  not  happen  to  him.  Last  night  Dr. 
Black  gave  a  demonstration  on  a  model 
of  a  tooth,  and  as  I  read  Dr.  Power's 
paper  it  apneared  to  me  that  it  would 
be  interesting  if  some  pathologist  would 
take  a  tooth  model,  and  fit  it  with  these 
little  rubber  tubes  that  Dr.  Power  has 
spoken  of,  and  demonstrate  before  all 
dentists  the  effect  of  forcing  certain  mate- 
rials through  small  tubes  when  there  is  an 
obstruction  that  interferes  with  the  for- 


cing. Dr.  Power  gave  a  most  acceptable 
illustration  of  what  could  be  called  an 
everyday  illustration  of  inflammation. 
He  carried  me  back  twenty  years  to  the 
time  of  my  student  days  in  Philadel- 
phia. At  that  time  we  had  in  our  in- 
stitution a  man  who  perhaps  for  his  day 
foreshadowed  the  pathology  that  is  bound 
to  come  in  dentistry.  Many  of  the  stu- 
dents who  assembled  at  the  various  lec- 
tures of  that  teacher  thought  he  was  a 
little  off,  and  why?  Because,  as  Dr. 
Black  said  today,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  induce  the  average  dental  student 
to  take  up  a  thorot^  and  explicit 
study  of  what  is  known  as  pa&ology. 
Dr.  Black  says  that  you  cannot  make 
him  take  it  up ;  I  say,  make  him  take  it 
anyway,  as  Garretson  used  to  preach. 
He  was  a  seer,  and  he  was  not  only  a 
seer,  but  a  believer  and  a  doer.  Garret- 
son  in  my  humble  opinion  was  one  of 
the  great^t  minds  that  have  crossed  the 
thre6h(dd  of  dentistry  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  especially  when  you  take  into  c(m- 
sideration  his  conception  of  dentistry. 
His  dentistry  was  not  the  dentistry  of 
the  fellow  who  '^ive8  in  the  tooth,"  but 
dentistry  not  only  of  the  teeth  but  of 
the  associated  parts.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  today  that  a  young  man  has  stepped 
in  here,  and  has  given  us  an  illustra- 
tion of  inflammation  not  alone  of  the 
tooth  but  of  the  surronnding  parts,  and 
when  Dr.  Power  says  that  all  progressive 
disease  can  be  classed  and  illustrated  as 
something  related  to  what  is  known  as 
inflammation,  he  has  given  us  a  great 
truth  to  take  away  with  us. 

I  am  goiner  to  speak  now  as  an  ordi- 
nary practitioner  of  dentistry  groping  in 
the  dark  and  trying  to  do  something  for 
his  patients.  By  the  term  "ordinary  den- 
tist" I  mean  the  man  who  has  some  pa- 
tients that  are  earning  from  a  dollar  and 
one-half  to  three  dollars  per  day,  and 
trying  to  support  a  family.  I  have  pa- 
tients with  more  income  per  day  than 
that,  but  I  am  not  of  the  class  of  denlists 
who  come  before  us  in  associations  and 
tell  UB  that  we  must  not  do  so  and  so, 
and  if  you  analyze  the  conditions  you 
will  And  that  that  person  is  practicing 
in  a  large  city  witii  a  select  cUenUle 
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that  enables  him  to  charge  at  least  ten 
dollars  per  hour  for  his  time.  His  pa- 
tients are  educated  people,  and  yet  that 
person  will  say  to  us  who  are  practicing 
on  the  dollar  and  a  half  man.  You  must 
do  so-and-so.  I  wish  to  sum  up  by  say- 
ing that  this  is  an  imperfect  world,  and 
we  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  can- 
not accomplish  perfect  things  in  an  im- 
perfect world ;  this  can  be  applied  to  den- 
tistry as  well  as  to  anything  else.  Now, 
you  may  ask.  What  is  this  all  about?  It 
is  just  this :  When  we  have  people  come 
into  dentistry  and  recognize  the  funda- 
mentals, and  take  the  family  of  the  dol- 
lar and  a  half  man  and  do  something 
for  him,  giving  him  the  greatest  comfort 
possible,  even  though  men  who  are  earn- 
ing ten  dollars  an  hour  for  their  time 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  who 
is  doing  the  greatest  good  for  humanity 
and  for  dentistry? 

That  brings  me  back  to  the  question 
of  what  to  apply  in  order  to  destroy 
the  pulp — ^whether  we  shall  use  arsenic 
or  whether  we  shall  inject  something  into 
the  pulp  ?  We  have  listened  a  great  deal 
to  this  question  of  removal  of  pulps,  and 
I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  about  time  that 
some  of  these  pathologists  who  have 
studied  advanced  dentistry  demonstrate 
to  us,  not  in  talk,  but  in  facts  and  fig- 
ures, that  arsenic  properly  applied  in  the 
proper  quantity  and  watched  from  the 
start  to  the  finish  ia  producing  any  more 
lame  teeth  than  the  application  of  cocain, 
or  some  other  drug. 

I  did  not  .wish  to  rise  at  the  time 
Br.  Hhein  spoke,  when  called  on  by  the 
president  to  discnss  the  question,  for 
what  he  said  was  along  the  line  of  in- 
flammation, and  Dr.  Power's  paper — 
from  that  point  of  view — is  equally  along 
the  line  of  pulp  destruction,  but  I  think 
it  is  about  time  that  some  of  the  young 
men  who  have  risen  and  asked  for  infor- 
mation take  up  this  question,  and  study 
it  and  understand  it  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  give  the  results  of  experience, 
and  communicate  the  facts  demonstrated, 
especially  in  the  pathological  laboratory. 
The  time  seems  to  have  dawned  when 
we  should  come  to  these  assemblages  and 
talk  intelligently  from  experience  and 


from  facts  demonstrated  in  the  patho- 
logical laboratory  on  the  subject  of  in- 
flammation, on  the  question  of  pulp  de- 
struction, on  pericemental  troubles,  on 
stomatitis,  on  i^e  extreme  conditions  of 
gangrenous  stomatitis,  and  on  noma,  and 
how  to  handlle  them.  When  I  hear  some 
men  say  that  the  medical  men  do  not 
want  to  take  these  cases,  I  would  say  that 
the  advanced  man  in  medicine  will  be 
only  too  happy  to  turn  these  cases  over 
to  a  dental  practitioner  if  he  feels  that  he 
is  able  to  handle  them. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  help 
these  colleges  that  Dr.  Black  spealn  of. 
Why  do  so  many  m^  go  to  the  college 
that  offers  the  least  resistance?  Because 
according  to  the  usual,  the  common  ac- 
ceptation in  the  average  mind,  dentistn- 
is  a  calling  of  a  material  nature;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  an  in- 
flammatory process,  the  question  of  mate- 
rial is  not  there,  and  we  must  inculcate 
in  the  mind  of  the  average  person  that 
we  have  therapeutic,  that  we  have  path- 
ology, and  that  we  have  laboratories  in 
our  colleges,  and  that  the  students  are 
instructed  as  properly  in  the  clinical  as 
in  the  prosthetic  laboratory. 

Dr.  Otto  E.  Inglis,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Believing  that  the  best  development  of 
the  thought  expressed  in  a  paper  is  not 
always  accomplished  by  praise  but  by 
truth-seeking  criticism  as  well,  I  would 
say  that  while  in  the  main  I  am  much 
pleased  with  Dr.  Power's  paper,  I  would 
take  exception  to  one  or  two  of  the  pos- 
tulates which  he  has  laid  down. 

After  giving  a  comprehensive  view  of 
inflammation  in  general.  Dr.  Power 
speaks  of  abscess  formation  as  being  al- 
ways due,  first,  to  irritation  of  the  pulp 
followed  by  degeneration.  He  says  as 
follows :  "All  the  progressive  steps  of  in- 
flammation which  I  have  described  will 
occur  in  the  pulp,  and  if  not  interrupted 
will  terminate  in  the  formation  of  pus. 
The  tooth  becomes  a  foreign  body  and 
the  system  tries  to  expel  it."  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  in  writing  the  paper 
Dr.  Power  overlooked  an  intermediate 
step  in  the  pathology  with  which  he  is 
familiar,  but  which  he  has  not  set  down. 
His  postulate  of  irritation  followed  by 
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ormation  is  a  true  one,  but  irrita- 
sauses  an  abscess  or  ulceration  of  the 
instead  of  an  apical  abscess,  other- 
the  pulp  must  first  die  through  sim- 
nflammation  or  hyperemic  changes, 
abscess  or  ulceration  may  continue 
some  time,  and  has  symptoms  dis- 
lishing  it  sharply  from  apical  ab- 
It  is  only  through  pulp  putrescence 
irect  infection  of  a  previously  aseptic 
al  tissue  that  an  apical  abscess  occurs 
the  pulp-canal,  though  yery  rarely  an 
al  swelling  simulating  abscess  may  be 
to  an  abscess  of  the  pulp, 
egarding  the  expulsion  of  needles,  it 
08  to  me  that  migrations  within  tis- 
i  are  more  directly  referable  to  the 
aence  of  muscular  movements  than 
fforts  at  expulsion.  This  is  more  apt 
te  accomplished  by  the  inflammatory 
cess.  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
idea  of  extraction  of  a  tooth  during 
3ess  formation  in  l^e  second  stage,  or 
le  bone  suppuration  is  in  progress,  if 
tooth  is  one  destined  for  the  forceps, 
necessary,  the  alveolus  may  be  steril- 
1,  curetted,  and  packed  with  antiscp- 
gauze  to  prevent  it  from  filling  with 
lot.  This  should  be  removed  in,  say. 
mty-foiir  hours  and  the  alveolus  re- 
Jced  or  not,  as  indicated.  If  the  ex- 
ction  be  performed  without  packing, 
is  often  done,  and  untoward  symptoms 
jsent,  it  will  be  easy  to  reach  the  apex 
the  alveolus  by  sweeping  out  the  clot, 
certainly  seems  rational  to  remove  the 
irce  of  offense,  which  is  the  putrescent 
itents  of  the  root-canal.  If  the  ab- 
ss  be  so  advanced  that  no  sufficient 
ief  can  be  obtained  through  the  alve- 
18,  operation  must  be  performed. 
Bt.  Power's  experience  with  the  medi- 
l  application  of  the  hot  poultice  is  one 
!  all  have  met  with.  With  all  due  re- 
ect,  it  is  astonishing  how  slowly  the 
erage  ph^ician  adapts  himself  to  our 
taa  of  dental  pathology  and  treatment, 
irteinly  the  hot  poultice  applied  to  the 
ce  in  acute  apictH  abscess  is  to  be  con- 
imned,  but  if  diagnosis  be  accurate,  it 
n  be  allowed  in  inflammation  or  hyper- 
nia  of  the  pulp,  in  which  counter-irri- 
tion  is  desirable  and  can  do  no  harm. 
1  such  cases  cold  is  not  applicable. 


Dr.  Power  has  cited  some  interesting 
cases,  which  show  us  how  careful  we 

should  be  in  our  differentiation  of  dental 
pathologies,  so  that  rational  treatment 
may  displace  such  treatment  as  is  based 
on  empirical  lines. 

Br.  0.  T.  Rule,  Meriden,  Conn.  This 
paper  by  Dr.  Power  is  the  most  excellent 
essay  that  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  on  this  subject.  There 
are  one  or  two  points  of  which  I  wish  to 
speak.  One  is  the  application  of  heat. 
Our  circulatory  system  may  be  compared 
to  a  hot-water  heating  system  in  a  house, 
the  heat  and  boiler  being  respectively  the 
circulatory  centers.  For  illustration,  sup- 
pose we  apply  heat  to  the  pipes  at  a  point 
where  the  outflow  becomes  inflow.  The 
water  absorbs  the  heat  and  is  warmer 
when  it  reaches  the  boiler  than  if  no  ex- 
ternal heat  had  been  applied.  Or  apply 
cold  instead  of  heat.  The  water  when  it 
gets  to  the  boiler  is  cooler  than  if  no  cold 
had  been  applied. 

Now  apply  the  illustration  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  The  circulation 
in  the  teeth  and  face  is  at  a  point  where 
the  outflow  becomes  inflow. 

As  there  is  always  heat  with  inflam- 
mation, the  application  of  external  heat 
simply  furthers  that  condition,  with  the 
blood  absorbing  more  heat,  and  having 
the  tendency  to  increase  the  temperature 
of  the  blood  current  which  is  returning 
to  the  heart,  and  each  time  it  is  sent  out 
again  perhaps  being  a  trifle  warmer,  and 
so  eventually  helping  in  the  breaking 
down  of  the  tissue  in  suppuration. 

But  apply  cold  to  an  inflamed  area, 
and  the  heat  of  the  area  is  radiated  in- 
stead of  being  augmented,  and  the  blood 
current  is  cooled  by  the  application,  thus 
assisting  in  the  conservation  and  resolu- 
tion of  tissue.  Therefore  we  should  apply 
moist  heat  only  when  and  where  we  wish 
to  have  an  abscess  focus. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  pf  extract- 
ing teeth  in  an  abscessed  condition,  I  am 
glad  to  hear  Dr.  Power  advocate  so 
plainly  the  removal  of  the  cause,  if  we 
decide  that  extraction  is  to  be  the  final 
result.  • 

In  this  connection  I  recall  a  paper  pub- 
lished some  time  ago  in  the  Dental  Cos- 
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M08  in  which  were  included  replies  by 
eminent  men  in  the  profession  to  a  list 
of  questions  on  this  subject  of  extracting 
abscessed  teeth,  and  a  great  majority 
voiced  the  opinion  that  extraction,  once 
decided  upon,  is  the  best  thing  at  any 
stage.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
enlighten  the  medical  practiticmer  on  this 
maHer  of  poultice. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  extrac- 
tion or  making  an  incision  into  an  ab- 
scess, aa  cited  by  Dr.  Power,  I  cannot 
see  the  difference  between  making  a 
wound  in  the  abecess  and  thus  opening 
the  circulation,  and  extracting  a  tootili 
and  thus  opening  the  circulation,  pro- 
viding that  in  each  case  we  do  our  best 
in  the  beginning  to  render  the  area  of 
operation  aseptic. 

In  regard  to  the  tooth  being  a  foreign 
body,  I  should  like  to  make  this  obser- 
vation. It  seems  to  me  that  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  tooth  is  not  due  to  the  effort 
of  nature  to  expel  the  tooth,  but  to  the 
infiltration  and  thickening  of  tissues 
around  the  apex.  As  the  inflammation 
increases  the  blood  pressure  around  the 
tooth,  the  apical  tissues  necessarily 
thicken,  and  the  tooth  is  mechanically 
projected  from  its  socket. 

The  effort  of  nature  is  to  expel  the 
infected  pulp  and  the  pus  which  results 
from  it.  But  the  tooth,  the  result  of  the 
normal  activity  of  certain  organs,  cannot 
be  a  foreign  body  as  long  as  it  has  a  vital 
organic  attachment  to  the  pericementum. 

The  pus  burrows  in  the  direction  of 
least  resistance.  If  the  point  of  least 
resistance  be  down  at  the  side  of  the  root, 
it  will  discharge  at  the  gingival  margin; 
if  toward  the  lingnaJ,  it  will  occur  in  that 
direction,  or  if  toward  the  buccal  sur- 
face, it  will  occur  at  that  point. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  error 
in  concluding  that  the  elongation  of  the 
tooth  is  the  effort  of  nature  to  cast  it  oflf 
because  it  has  become  a  foreign  body, 
being  at  that  stage  still  held  by  the  peri- 
cementum. 

Dr.  Flanagan  has  spoken  of  pericemen- 
titis due  to  the  absorption  of  coeain  in 
pressure  anesthesia,  and  the  application 
of  arsenic  for  devitalizing  the  pulp. 

I  do  not  recall  a  case  where  I  had  in- 


flammation over  the  roots  from  appl3dng 
ars^c,  but  I  did  have  a  case  where  the 
arsenic  came  in  contact  with  the  gum 
tissue,  and  altbongh  no  serious  results 
ensued,  yet  there  is  danger  of  serious 
trouble  in  such  cases.  Therefore  having 
found  an  almogt  magical  preparation  in 
the  e<nnbinBtion  (tf  cocain  and  adrraialin 
in  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  No.  151  tablets, 
I  have  thrown  A8,0,  away,  and  shall 
never  use  any  more  of  it.  I  have  had 
some  soreness  from  forcing  in  the  cocain, 
but  I  find  that  lessening  as  I  become 
more  adept  in  using  it 

Dr.  F.  T.  MoBLLESS,  Jr.,  Hartford. 
Conn.  In  my  opinion,  without  attempt- 
ing to  be  epigrammatical,  every  little 
item  of  training  that  is  involved  in  some 
higher  attainment  infiuenoes  all  one's 
minor  activities.  I  mean  by  that,  that 
the  man  who  knows  a  little  more  about 
inflammation,  its  cause  and  its  results, 
is  that  much  better  able  to  produce  cor- 
rect fillings  and  to  do  his  daily  routine 
work  creditably;  and  not  only  eo,  but  by 
this  means  be  adds  zest  to  routine  woric. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  the  idea  that  each 
of  us  should  make  the  leading  thought 
in  our  minds  improvement,  advancement, 
educational  development.  Even  if  the 
accumulated  facts  are  fragmentary  in 
character,  these  bits  which  we  gather 
often  come  into  play  in  unexpected  ways. 
In  fact,  all  that  one  knows  is  frequently 
demanded  in  meeting  situations  of  the 
sort  which  Dr.  Power  has  outlined.  We 
want  for  oursdves  to  do  this,  we  want 
to  do  it  because  we  wish  to  succeed, 
every  one  of  us,  in  Our  chosen  profession. 
So  I  want  to  repeat  that  what  Dr.  Power 
has  said  about  inflammaticoi  is  pertinent. 
If  we  have  known  and  foi^tten,  let  us 
be  thankful  that  he  has  reminded  us,  and 
let  us  employ  all  that  we  know,  keep- 
ing fresh  on  what  we  know  and  using  it 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  to  the 
glory  of  our  profession. 

Dr.  Power  (cl(»ing  the  discufision.) . 
I  wish  first  to  thank  yon  for  the  con- 
sideration which  you  have  given  the 
paper  which  I  have  presented  this  morn- 
ing. 

First  is  the  question  of  the  importance 
of  the  knowledge  of  pathology.  Someone 
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le  disciiaaion  regretted  the  fact  that 
ology  is  not  taught  in  dental  schools 
chink  it  iras  Dr.  Flanagan.  I  indorse 
hat  he  has  said  relative  to  this  most 
>rtajit  subject.  I  believe  that  Dr. 
ik  said  that  it  is  difficult  to  interest 
jeaia  in  the  subject.  It  seems  to  me 
■  were  I  a  teacher  and  an  educator,  I 
Ud  interest  them  in  it,  even  if  it  were 
cult.  The  whole  trouble  goes  back 
he  question  of  commercialism.  For 
part  I  would  rather  have  five  students 

teach  them  what  I  knew  would  le- 
t  credit  upon  our  profession,  than  to 
Suate  a  hundred  men  who  failed  to 
)gnize  the  value  of  the  very  founda- 
1  of  the  scientific  study  of  disease, 
leral  dental  work  is  a  great  work,  and 
an  never  be  substituted,  but  we  must 
skilled  in  more  than  the  mechanics 
>nr  profession.  If  three  years  are  not 
•ugh  to  include  the  study  of  disease 
I  its  causes,  then  I  say  add  another 
r.  The  medical  profession  is  only  too 
ling  to  give  us  recognition ;  they  are 
t  as  anxious  to  consult  us  as  we  are 
consult  them.  We  are  the  ones  to 
ice  the  true  value  upon  ourselves  and 
r  work,  and  the  medic^  profession  and 
!  public  will  accept  us  according  to 
it  value.  There  is  no  excuse  for  our 
t  knowing  what  takes  place  during  an 
lanunatory  process.  Many  times  the 
dt  is  not  with  us,  but  with  our  early 
jfessional  training.  Pathology  as  it 
taught  in  most  of  the  dental  schools 
Kmghout  the  country  consiste  of  a  the- 
!ti<»l  course  extending  over  i  period  of 
lew  weeks,  which  simply  gives  us  a  poor 
finition  of  what  the  subject  really  does 
flsist  of.  We  cannot  reflect  credit  upon 
r  profession  unless  we  understand  its 
iportance  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
Br.  Bule  says  that  he  has  had  one  case 
d  does  not  want  to  have  another.  I 
IT  that  if  he  continues  to  use  arsenic 

will  not  have  another  case,  because 
:  has  learned  from  that  one  case  wherein 
s  technique  was  faulty.  Of  course  we 
ould  seal  arsenic  when  we  place  it  in 
cavity;  if  it  does  leak  on  the  gum, 
en  it  proves  that  our  technique  is 
nlty.  I  am  not  advocating  the  use  of 
senic,  because  I  believe  in  the  efficacy 


of  cocain,  but  I  do  say  that  you  can  use 
arsenic  without  the  slightest  danger  to 
either  the  patwnt  or  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  tooth. 

I  really  do  not  see  in  what  respect 
Dr.  Inglis  has  taken  any  exception  to 
anything  which  I  have  said  regarding 
the  subject  of  abscess  formation.  I 
stated  that  the  inflammatory  process  first 
appeared  in  the  pulp,  and  he  said  that  it 
appeared  probs^ly  months  back,  and  that 
before  we  get  an  apical  abscess  we  get 
a  gangrene  of  the  pulp.  We  cannot  have 
gangrene  of  the  pulp  unless  an  inflam- 
mation has  preceded  it,  and  wherever  we 
find  gangrene  or  necrosis  we  must  con- 
cede that  all  the  other  stages  of  inflam- 
mation have  preceded  them  in  the  tiraues 
involved.  In  the  expulsion  of  the  needle, 
of  course  we  have  muscular  activity,  but 
it  is  brought  about  by  the  presence  of  the 
foreign  body — in  this  case,  the  needle. 
A  glass  of  sufficient  magnifying  power 
will  show  the  blood  rushing  throu^  the 
area  of  infection  at  an  increased  rate  of 
speed  started  by  the  presence  of  the  irri- 
tating body.  Even  if  the  needle  is  clean, 
an  inflammation  will  cause  an  increased 
muscular  activity,  and  will  drive  the 
needle  along  in  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance in  its  effort  to  expel  it  from  the 
system.  In  the  experimental  laboratory 
we  find  that  muscular  activity  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  stimulation  ap- 
plied to  the  muscle.  Place  a  rusty  nee^e 
in  the  tissues  and  an  abscess  tract  will 
follow  the  needle.  We  will  then  have 
a  destruction  of  the  adjacent  tissues,  and 
all  the  stages  which  I  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  tooth  will  present  them- 
selves here  with  the  presence  of  the 
needle. 

There  is  no  disease  which  does  not  em- 
brace a  knowledge  of  all  the  principles 
of  pathology.  Inflammation  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  branch  of  patholo^, 
because  all  disease  commences  with  an 
inflammatory  reaction.  It  is  the  A  B  C 
of  pathology;  it  is  not  a  complex  prob- 
lem. Heat,  pain,  redness,  and  swelling 
are  the  four  cardinal  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation. Study  the  little  black- 
head, so  called,  on  the  face.  We  examine 
with  a  mirror  and  we  find  redness,  we 
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place  our  finger  upon  the  spot  and  we 
find  heat  present.  The  nert  day,  pos- 
sibly, there  will  be  a  protrusion  of  the 
skin  and  tenderness  on  pressure.  Later 
it  breaks,  with  an  evacuation  of  pus. 
You  can  readily  study  every  step  of  in- 
flammation that  takes  place  there,  and  it 
is  the  same  everywhere  in  all  other  por- 
tions of  the  b<^y.  We  must  not  confine 
ourselves  to  the  study  of  the  teeth  alone^ 
or  to  any  small  portion  of  the  body.  We 
should  study  pathology  in  general,  and 
we  shall  of  necessity  include  the  diseases 
of  the  teeth  and  pidp.  You  cannot  take 
any  one  disease  or  any  particular  part 
of  medicine  which  has  an  organic  relar- 
tion  with  other  parts  and  separate  them. 
We  must  know  the  whole  in  order  to 
thoroughly  understand  a  part. 

Someone  objected  to  the  use  of  arsenic 
because  it  produces  inflammation  in  the 
tissues  adjacent  to  the  teeth.  We  must 
not  forget  those  fundamental  principles 
which  are  involved  in  an  inflammatory 
process.  If  we  wish  to  destroy  the  vital- 
ity of  the  pulp,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  a  pathologic  condition  already  exists 
in  the  tooth,  and  also  that  an  inflamma- 
tory reaction  has  occurred  already.  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  use  arsenic  in  any 
ease,  and  there  are  some  cases  where  i^ 
use  is  of  special  value  to  me.  In  the  hands 
of  a  person  who  has  been  graduated  from 
a  dental  school,  p<»8e»ing  the  average 
care  and  judgment,  the  use  of  arsenic 
will  not  cause  any  more  injury  to  the  oral 
tissnes  than  would  the  use  of  creasote 
or  carbolic  acid.  Even  if  a  little  arsenic 
does  escape  on  the  gum,  necrosis  of  the 
soft  parts  will  present  itself  first,  and 
this  can  be  easily  treated  by  cutting  it 
away. 

I  do  not  pack  sockets  except  in  cases  of 
hemorrhage  following  extraction.  We 
sometimes  find  cases  where  the  extraction 
of  the  tooth  does  not  break  the  abscess.  In 
those  cases  I  open  the  abscess  with  a 
curet  or  bur  if  necessary,  and  evacuate 
its  contents. 

Dr.  Rule  referred  to  the  danger  of 
opening  into  the  circulation  and  making 
a  new  avenue  through  which  the  system 
could  absorb  poisons.  While  there  is 
some  danger,  we  are  justified  in  incising 


diseased  tissues,  because  we  are  selecting 
the  most  probable  curative  process  for 
the  welfare  of  our  patient. 

Dr.  HuLE.  My  observation  in  regard 
to  that  was  that  some  practitioners  object 
to  taking  out  the  tooth  because  of  that 
danger  to  the  circulation,  but  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  lance  an  abscess. 

Dr.  Power.  I  still  believe  that  tlie 
abscessed  tooth  acts  as  a  foreign  body. 
The  fact  of  the  tooth  being  elongated 
convinces  me  that  nature  is  trying  to  ex- 
pel it  from  the  body.  Dr.  Eule  a&ys 
that  the  elongation  of  the  tooth  in  the 
condition  described  is  due  to  the  swell- 
ing, thickening,  and  infiltrati(»i  of  the 
tiranes.  Here  we  agree,  and  I  say  again 
that  it  is  nature's  process  of  ridding  it- 
self of  that  foreign  body.  If  a  tooth  in 
this  condition  is  not  a  foreign  body,  why 
does  it  become  elongated?  Why  do  the 
tissues  become  infiltrated,  and  why,  if 
we  extract  that  tooth,  do  these  tissnes 
resume  their  normal  condition? 

Dr.  BuLE.  That  is  nature's  effort  to 
rid  itself  of  irritation.  The  tooth  is  not 
a  foreign  body  as  long  as  it  has  an  or- 
ganic connection,  and  it  has  an  organic 
connection  with  the  socket  in  that  pvt 
through  the  peridental  membrane,  and  I 
contend  that  the  elongation  of  the  tooth 
is  due  to  the  swelling  and  infiltration 
of  the  tissues  about  the  «id  of  the  root 

Dp.  Poweh.  But  the  tooth  is  the  caus- 
ative factor  of  the  irritation.  The  tooth 
which  I  am  describing  is  an  abscessed 
tooth,  and  a  tooth  in  an  abscessed  condi- 
tion acts  as  a  foreign  body.  If  the  pnlp 
is  gangrenous,  it  is  a  part  of  the  tooth, 
I  do  not  recommend  the  extraction  of 
all  of  these  teeth,  but  on  the  contrary  I 
advise  t^e  removal  of  that  poriion  of  the 
tooth  which  is  foreign  to  the  ph3™ioIogi- 
cal  laws.  I  still  contend  that  the  swell- 
ing and  the  projection  of  the  tooth  from 
its  socket  is  evidence  that  it  is  regarded 
by  nature  as  a  foreign  body,  and  that 
nature  is  attempting  to  rid  itself  of  that 
foreign  body.  Dr.  Inglis  says  that  it  is 
due  to  muscular  contraction.  But  what 
causes  the  muscular  contraction  and  what 
is  the  object  of  attainment  in  the  mnscn- 
lar  activity  so  described? 

In  my  paper  I  have  endeavored  to  point 
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out  the  fundamental  principles  that  gov- 
ern the  treatment  of  all  duease,  and  if 
I  have  cleared  any  of  the  problems  which 
present  themselves  in  the  treatment  of 
any  pathological  conditions  in  the  mouth, 
I  shall  regard  my  visit  to  your  society  as 
moat  profitable  to  me. 

rspoei  of  the  committss  ok 
Necrologt. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Necrology,  by 
Dr.  E.  S.  Gatlobd,  New  Haven,  aa  fol- 
lows: 

Dr.  Albert  yetoton  Oat/lord. 

Dr.  Albert  Newton  Gaylord  died  at  Bing- 
hamton,  New  York,  March  19,  1009,  after  an 
illness  of  five  months,  in  the  thir^-aeventh 
year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Gaylord  was  bom  at  Binghamton,  New 
York,  January  26,  1873,  where  he  received  hie 
early  education,  being  graduated  with  honors 
from  the  scientific  department  of  the  Bing- 
hamton high  Bchool.  Very  early  in  life  he 
gave  evidence  of  unusual  mechanical  taste, 
and  was  always  most  happy  when  time  per- 
mitted bis  presence  in  a  workshop  of  his  own 
construction.  He  delighted  in  electrical  sci- 
ence, to  which  he  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions, one  of  which  was  an  electrical  time 
indicator  and  register,  which  occupies  a  very 
important  poaition  in  the  nuuiufaeturing 
world. 

Dr.  Gaylord  was  a  graduate  of  the  dental 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  immediately  established  himself  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  about  eight 
years.  He  then  spent  a  year  in  New  Haven, 
withdrawing  in  June  1907  to  New  York  city, 
where  he  found  a  field  best  suited  to  his 
taste,  until  his  fatal  illness  terminated  very 
flattering  prospects  of  professional  and  social 
eminence.  By  his  pre-eminent  mechanical 
genius  be  leaves  in  the  mouths  of  many  ap- 
preciative patients  rare  ipeoimena  of  artistic 
skill  and  usefulness. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Dental 
Association,  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Stom- 
atology,  Alumni  Aaaoeiation  University  of 
Peniuyivania,  New  Haven  Dental  Associa- 
tion, honorary  member  of  the  Bridgeport  Den- 
tal Association,  member  of  the  First  District 
Society,  Institute  of  Stomatology,  and  Odonto- 
logical  Society  of  New  York,  New  York  Aux- 
iliary Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity,  and 
Interstate  Dental  Fraternity;  he  was  also 

no.  u.— 86 


past-master  of  Athelatan  Masonic  Lodge  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  funeral  servieee  were  held  at  the  home 
of  his  birth,  Sunday  aftenKxm,  Uareh  21at; 
interment  was  in  the  family  plot  in  Forest 
Cemetery. 

He  is  survived  by  Ms  parents,  two  sisters, 
wife,  and  young  daughter. 

[The  report  also  oontained  a  brief  aketoh 
of  the  life  of  Dr.  fforaee  Sheldon  Baaeom,  an 
obituary  notice  of  whom  was  printed  in  our 
August  issue. — ^Ed.  Cosicos.] 

Edwabd  S.  Gatlobd, 
Cunton  W.  Strang, 
Jaues  McManus, 
J.  Ten  NET  Babeeb, 
Louis  L.  Beach, 

Oommittee, 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the 
report  be  received  and  placed  on  file. 

The  Secretary  then  presented  the 
names  of  applicants  for  membership,  and 
on  motion  was  directed  to  cast  one  ballot 
for  the  list. 

The  president.  Dr.  Beeeher,  was  then 
presented  with  a  gavel  by  the  association. 

Election  of  Offiobbs. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  Committee  on  Nominations,  through 
its  chairman,  Dr.  Qriffith,  presented  &b 
following  list  of  nominations: 

President — Dr.  F.  W.  Brown,  New  Haven. 
Vice-president— 'Dt.   F.   T.   Murlless,  Jr., 
Hartford. 

Secrctary—Dr.  R.  H.  W.  Strang,  Bridge- 
port. 

Treasurer — Dr.  W.  V.  Lyon,  Bridgeport. 

Librarian — Dr.  F.  G.  Baldwin,  Anaonla. 

Editor— Dr.  L.  L.  Beach,  Bristol. 

Executive  Committee — Dr.  H.  A.  Spang, 
New  Haven,  Chairman;  Dr.  A.  E.  Cary,  Hart- 
ford; Dr.  W.  &  Smith,  Mystic. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the 
report  be  received  and  that  the  secretary 
cast  one  ballot  for  the  entire  list. 

Br.  Brown,  the  newly-elected  presi- 
dent, was  presented  to  the  society  and  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  to  the  association  for 
the  honor  conferred  upon  him. 

There  being  no  furWier  business  to 
come  before  the  association,  the  meeting 
was  declared  adjourned  until  the  next 
annual  meeting. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE   HISTORT   OF  DENTISTBY. 

Ever  since  the  organization  of  dentistry  as  a  profession  the 
interest  in  its  history  has  called  forth  various  efforts  to  meet  the 
demand  which  that  interest  has  created.  Articles  of  an  historical 
character  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  our  periodical  liter- 
ature, and  two  or  three  works  by  German  and  French  authors 
dealing  with  the  subject  have  been  published.  All  of  these  are 
excellent  contributions  in  their  way,  but  they  have  either  been 
restricted  in  scope  or  have  been  inaccessible  to  English-speaking 
readers,  hence  we  have  lacked  a  consecutive  and  comprehensive 
record  of  the  history  of  dentistry  from  its  earliest  origins  to  the 
present  time.  The  publication  of  Guerini's  "History  of  Dentistry" 
not  only  meets  this  professional  need  in  a  most  satisfactory  way, 
but  it  goes  farther  in  that  it  furnishes  the  basis  for  practically  a 
new  departure  in  dental  education.  The  majority  of  dental  grad- 
uates enter  upon  the  practice  of  their  profession  with  but  little 
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if  any  knowledge  as  to  how  their  profession  originated,  its  rela- 
tions to  medical  science  or  its  relations  to  society,  or  of  the  forces 
and  circumstances  that  have  caused  it  to  develop  into  a  distinct 
calling.  Unfortunately  this  lack  of  knowledge  is  seldom  corrected, 
simply  because  the  data  of  dental  history  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  average  practitioner  and  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  indi- 
vidual enthusiast  having  infinite  patience  and  unUmited  time  at 
command  to  search  out  the  details  in  libraries  and  historical  col- 
lections widely  scattered  over  the  world  and  recorded  in  various 
languages.  This  work  has  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  Guerini,  who 
after  many  years  of  patient  and  laborious  research  has  brought  it 
to  a  successful  conclusion  in  a  history  of  dentistry  well  worthy  of 
the  name.  For  the  first  time  we  now  have  recorded  in  l^eir 
order  of  development  the  data  upon  which  the  history  of  our 
profession  is  based,  from  its  earliest  origins  up  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  in  a  form  which  makes  this  mass  of  interesting 
information  accessible  to  all.  English-speaking  practitioners  are 
now  provided  with  an  authentic  and  comprehensive  account  of 
the  essential  features  of  dental  history  covering  all  that  is  known 
of  the  subject.  The  importance  of  this  record  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated in  its  educational  aspect. 

The  book  will  be  read  from  two  points  of  view — fiist,  by  the 
reader  who  has  a  passing  interest  in  the  story  of  dentistry  and  its 
development  in  past  ages,  and  secondly,  by  those  who  will  make 
a  serious  study  of  the  subject  from  its  sociological  aspect  and  its 
bearing  upon  professional  development.  One  point  among  many 
others  which  the  work  makes  clear  is  that  the  old  and  generally 
accepted  notion  that  dentistry  is  an  offshoot  from  the  trade  of 
the  barber  has  but  little  foundation  in  fact — no  more  foundation 
than  that  the  art  of  surgery  had  a  similar  origin.  Both  dentistry 
and  surgery,  it  is  true,  in  so  far  as  they  were  represented  by 
tooth-drawing  and  phlebotomy,  were  practiced  by  barbers  in  the 
early  days,  and  similarly  these  operations  were  practiced  by  moun- 
tebanks and  itinerant  quacks — a  practice  which  even  in  our  own 
times  has  not  wholly  subsided;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  histor- 
ical records  show  that  dentistry  in  its  more  serious  and,  we  may 
say,  ita  professional  aspects  was  practiced  as  a  part  of  legitimate 
medicine  and  surgery  by  the  most  skilled  and  famous  representa- 
tives of  medical  and  surgical  art  of  their  time.    Indeed,  the  most 
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illustrious  of  the  fathers  of  medicine  and  surgery  devoted  much 
of  their  best  talent  to  the  study  of  dental  disorders  and  their 
treatment.  If  Dr.  Guerini  in  his  historical  researches  had  done 
nothing  more  than  to  remove  this  stigma  of  tonsorial  origin  from 
the  profession  of  dentistry  he  would  have  justified  his  position  as 
one  of  the  benefactors  of  our  calling,  for  the  popular  charge  that 
the  dentist  and  the  barber  were  originally  identical  has  been  a 
bar  sinister  on  our  professional  escutcheon  that  has  done  at  least 
as  much  as  any  other  one  thing  to  degrade  dentistry  in  public 
esteem,  and  has  furnished  a  welcome  excuse  for  the  detractois  of 
dentistry  to  minimize  its  professional  importance. 

Guerini's  history  will,  however,  perform  a  more  important 
mission.  The  teaching  of  dental  history  has  not  been  given  the 
attention  in  our  educational  curriculum  to  which  its  intrinsic 
value  entitles  it.  Every  student  of  dentistry  should  possess  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  essential  facts  in  the  history  of  his  profession; 
such  a  knowledge  is  not  only  desirable  and  necessary  as  part  of 
the  education  of  an  intelligent  professional  man,  but  it  is  essential 
as  the  foundation  of  that  proper  respect  which  any  man  should 
have  for  his  life  pursuit.  Too  often  it  happens  that  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  dental  practitioner  toward  his  professional  work 
is  apologetic,  because  he  is  lacking  that  respect  for  his  work  to 
which  it  is  justly  entitled  or  fails  to  regard  it  in  its  true  light 
as  an  honorable  and  respectable  career — in  which  event  he  degen- 
erates into  a  mere  money-getting  craftsman.  The  true  professional 
man,  the  scientific  dentist,  the  artist  in  dental  craftsmanship,  is 
begotten  of  a  sincere  love  and  respect  for  the  worth  and  impor- 
tance of  his  work;  and  as  a  means  for  the  development  of  that 
kind  of  attitude  toward  his  life-work  no  educational  means  is  of 
greater  value  to  the  dental  student  than  the  sympathetic  study 
of  the  history  of  his  profession.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
work  of  Dr.  Guerini,  which  has  been  produced  after  so  much 
expenditure  of  time,  labor,  and  money,  and  which  is  now  so  ex- 
cellently done,  will  serve  as  an  impulse  to  the  broader  training 
of  those  entering  the  ranks  of  our  profession,  and  through  the 
influence  of  those  who  will  have  imbibed  the  effect  of  its  teach* 
ings  of  a  higher  professionalism  will  do  much  to  improve  and 
uplift  the  general  level  of  dentistry  in  all  of  its  relations.  The 
work  itself  marks  an  epoch  in  dental  history. 
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A  History  of  Dentistet  from  the 
Most  Ancient  Tiues  until  the 
Ekd  of  the  Eighteenth  Centuet. 
By  Dr.  Vincbnzo  Guerini,  Cav.tJff. 
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Every  dentist  who  has  ever  given  any 
tiionght  to  the  development  of  his  pro- 
fession must  have  realized  the  growing 
necessity  for  an  accessible  and  authori- 
tative histoiy  of  the  dental  art  The 
early  efforts  in  this  direction  by  Duval, 
Fitch,  Carabelli,  Snell,  Linderer,  Harris, 
and  others,  followed  in  this  country  by 
the  more  recent  essays  of  Perine,  Dex- 
ter, and  Cigrand,  are  out  of  print  and 
difficult  to  obtain.  The  "Geschichte  der 
Zahnheilkunde,"  by  Geist-Jacobi,  and 
"Notice  sur  I'Histoire  de  I'Art  Den- 
taire,"  by  Lemerle,  have  given  to  the 
practitioners  of  Germany  and  France 
valnable  information  which  the  English- 
speaJdng  dentist  has  often  sadly  lacked. 
Bealizing  this  situation,  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion, the  late  Dr.  K.  Mnley  Hnnt  offered 
a  resolution — *That  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  report  a  measure  looking  to 
the  preparation  of  a  full  history  of  the 
dental  profession." 

After  several  years  the  committee  was 
able  to  report  that  Dr.  Vincenzo  Guerini 
of  Naples,  Italy,  had  written  a  historj^  of 
dentistry  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 


beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
that  this  work,  translated  into  English 
and  fully  revised,  had  been  generously 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  for 
publication  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Dental  Association,  iu  token  of 
the  distinguished  author's  appreciation 
of  American  dental  development.  The 
publication  of  the  book  was  subsequently 
arranged  for,  no  lesser  authorities  super- 
vising the  work  while  it  passed  through 
the  press  and  the  correction  of  proofs 
than  Dr.  Edward  C.  Eirk  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Dr.  Charles 
McManus,  who  prepared  the  index.  By 
them  such  interesting  notes  have  been 
added  to  the  body  of  the  work  as  those 
on  Egyptian  dental  art,  page  28,  on 
dentistry  in  the  Homeric  age,  page  45, 
on  Galen's  writings,  page  106,  on  the 
earliest  German  "Artzney  Biichlein," 
pages  164  and  165,  on  the  famous  Ger- 
man story  of  the  "Golden  Tooth,"  page 
217,  on  early  German  works  treating 
on  the  eradication  of  Imaginary  dental 
worms  as  a  cure  for  toothache,  pages  307 
and  308,  etc. 

Dr.  Guerini,  to  whom  credit  is  due  not 
only  for  having  written  a  history  of  den- 
tistry, but  the  history  of  dentistry,  has 
succeeded  in  his  aim  to  produce  a  work 
which  should  be  more  complete,  more 
circumstantial,  and  more  exact  than  those 
published  hitherto,  and  which,  instead  of 
being,  as  are  many  of  these  works,  simply 
a  compilation,  should  represent  the  fruits 
of  personal  research  and  scrupulous  ex- 
amination of  works  of  various  kinds  con- 
taining elements  utilizable  for  the  pur- 
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pose.  This  his  aim  he  has  approached 
so  doeely  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
excuse  for  the  habitually  non-reading 
dentist  not  familiarizing  HmaAlf  vith 
the  beginnings  of  his  art,  and  the  fasci- 
nation which  emanates  from  every  one 
of  these  splendidly  written  and  daboiv 
ately  illustrated  diapters  leaves  on  the 
reader's  mind  the  impression  of  pride  in 


his  chosen  profession  and  of  inspiration 
toward  the  highest  aims.  No  man  can 
peruse  the  record  of  the  efforts  of  the 
founders  of  dentistry  as  set  forth  in  Dr. 
Querini's  book  without  developing  a 
higher  appreciation  of  their  work  and  a 
keener  realization  of  the  worth  and  dig- 
nity of  the  calling  which  they  in  common 
with  ourselves  followed.       R.  H.  B. 


REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  DENTAL  LITERATURE. 


IBchvmmrigohe  Viertelju^atcihrift  fUr  Zahn- 

Mlhumde,  No.  I,  Zarieh,  1909.] 
ELECTRO-DEPOSITION  FOR  PLATINIZ- 
ING BRIDGE-SADDLES  AND  ARCHES. 
Bt  Db.  Wilhxlh  Thiebsgh. 
Frequently  under  the  mMt  perfectly  con- 
structed gold  saddles  a  slight  irritation  of  the 
gingivse  is  observed,  while  under  platinum  the 
conditions  remain  always  normal.  Platinum 
is,  however,  much  more  difficult  to  swage 
than  gold.  This  difficulty  the  author  has 
avoided  by  first  swaging  a  saddle  of  plat- 
inum plats  of  0.16  nun.  thickness,  to  which 
he  soldered  a  second  saddle  of  22-karat  gold. 
As  this  procedure  is  complicated  by  consider- 
able difficulties,  the  author  chanced  upon  the 
idea  of  building  the  bridge  of  gold  and  of 
subsequently  platinizing  by  electro-deposition 
the  portions  which  are  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  gingiva.  The  following  formula 
yielded  excellent  results:  fi.8  grams  of  plat- 
inum i^ve  10  grams  of  platinum  chlorid.  The 
platinum  is  rolled  out  as  thinly  as  possible, 
cut  in  small  pieces,  and  dissolved  in  about 
50  cubic  centimeters  of  aqua  regia.  The  ex- 
cess of  acid  is  driven  off  in  a  water-bath. 
Platinum  la  dissolved  in  boiling  aqua  regia, 
which  during  its  evaporation  must  be  con- 
tinually renewed  until  all  the  platinum  is  dis- 
solved, when  the  aqua  is  entirely  driven  off. 
Finally  a  dry  crystal  mass  of  yellow  or  brown 
color  remains,  which  is  taken  up  in  distilled 
water.  Solution  1 :  Aqua  destillata  I  liter, 
ammonium  phosphate  20  grams,  phosphate  of 


soda  100  grams,  platinum  chlorid  4  grama. 
Solution  2 :  4  grams  of  platinum  chlorid  in  1 

deciliter  of  aqua  destillata  and  20  grams  of 
ammonium  phosphate  in  2  deciliters  of  aqua 
destillata.  Both  solutions  are  poured  together 
under  stirring,  when  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
platinimi -sal- ammoniac  is  noted.  To  this 
mixture  a  third  solution  is  added:  100  grama 
of  phoajduite  of  8od&  in  7  deciliters  of  aqua 
destillata,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  until  the 
precipitate  has  disappeared  and  on  stirring 
no  odor  of  ammoniac  is  noticeable.  At  first 
the  evaporating  water  is  replaced;  after  the 
ammoniac  odor  has  disappeared,  the  whole 
mixture  is  condensed  to  about  one  and  one- 
half  liters.  The  platinizing  is  done  under 
heat,  thou^  even  at  tepid  temperature  ex- 
cellent results  may  be  had.  This  is  impor- 
tant, since,  if  only  portions  of  the  bridge  an  to 
be  platinized,  the  other  parts  must  be  covered 
with  sticky- wax.  By  this  method  the  most  com- 
plicated saddle  bridge  can  be  finished  in  less 
than  half  the  time  required  for  swaging  it  in 
platinum  plate,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  desired 
portions  are  covered  with  an  absolutely  soUd 
and  beautiful  layer  of  pure  platinum. 

[Deutaehe  ZdhnarztUohe  Wochenaohrift^  Ber- 
lin, March  20,  1909.] 
PORCELAIN  FILLINOS.  Br  Da.  G.  Wouv. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  silicate  «e- 
ments  have  been  received  by  the  dental  pro> 
fession  has  forced  the  technique  of  porcelain 
-  fillings   into   the   background   of  interest 
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Since  the  silicate  cementa  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  far  from  ideal  in  regard  to  per- 
manence of  color,  smooth  surface,  and  adapta- 
tion to  the  cavity  edges,  the  author  is  justified 
in  giving  some  luggestions  in  regard  to  porce- 
lain tiwhniquft. 

For  making  the  matrix,  I>r.  Wolff  uses 
platinum  gold  foil  No.  30,  which  after  an- 
nealing is  pressed  into  the  cavity  with  small 
cotton  pellets  and  smoothed  out  at  the  edges 
with  a  piece  of  spunk.  A  small  strip  of  rub- 
ber dam  ia  spread  over  the  cavity,  held  with 
the  left  hand,  and  the  foil  is  vigorously  bur- 
nished against  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  and 
its  edgsB  with  flat  and  hall  bnniishers.  The 
foil  is  not  misplaced,  owing  to  the  tension  of 
the  rubber  dam,  and  the  matrix  is  absolutely 
accurate  without  the  least  fold.  If  the  cavity 
is  very  deep  or  undercut,  and  the  interstice 
is  very  small,  the  bottom  or,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  sides  of  the  cavity  are  lined  with  a 
little  gutta-percha,  which  is  removed  before 
the  final  insertion  of  the  inlay,  or  may  be  left 
In,  if  it  serves  to  protect  the  pulp.  In  large 
fillings  the  foil  la  allowed  to  freely  overlap 
tiie  edges  on  all  sides,  so  that  it  can  be  seen 
from  Uie  impression  what  shape  the  filling  is 
to  have.  If  comers  are  to  be  built  up,  a 
wax  or  gutta-percha  model  is  made,  which 
serves  as  a  guide  in  baking  the  inlay.  If  an 
apjuroximal  cavity  reaches  to  the  gingiva  or 
below,  the  excess  of  foil  ia  folded  over,  and 
after  it  has  been  adapted  in  ^  depth  of  the 
cavity,  folded  back  upward  over  the  neck  of 
the  tooth  with  a  suitable  instrument.  If  the 
cavity  goes  very  deeply  under  the  gingiva,  it 
may  be  filled  with  amalgam  up  to  the  gingival 
edge  in  order  to  secure  perfect  marginal 
adaptation  of  the  porcelain  inlay.  In  order 
to  avoid  excessive  fusing  in  the  electric  fur- 
nace, the  author  usee  a  Bunsen  burner.  The 
impression  is  first  heated  from  the  outside 
until  the  built-up  porcelain  mass  has  become 
entirely  dry,  when  the  porcelain  ia  gradually 
moved  from  the  broad  part  into  the  point 
of  the  fiame.  The  porcelain  is  thus  quickly 
fwed,  the  individual  layers  of  porcelain  be- 
ing heated  cmly  until  the  porcelain  barely 
fuses,  and  only  the  last  layer  is  allowed  to 
flow  freely.  In  thia  way  in  contour  fillings 
the  Inillt-up  edges  do  not  flow  away  so  easily. 
The  color  is  not  changed,  even  if  the  finished 
inlay  is  left  in  tiie  fiame  for  some  time.  This 
method  offers  real  advantages  over  the  fur- 


nace. The  inlay  can  be  finished  much  more 
quickly,  because  the  porcelain  fuses  more 
readily,  and  is  also  warmed  up  and  cooled 
more  rapidly.  The  color  is  not  burned  out, 
and  the  Inlay  can  be  watched  more  eonveni- 
ently  than  in  the  fnmaee.  In  order  to  se- 
curely anchor  large  contour  fillings,  aa  in 
indsal  edges  or  bicuspid  cusps,  a  thin  plat- 
inum wire  is  baked  into  the  filling.  After  the 
canal  is  treated,  and  the  matrix  baa  been 
burnished  into  the  cavity,  a  small  platinum 
wire  taken  from  a  burned-out  electric  bulb, 
one  end  of  which  has  been  bent  to  a  small 
loop,  is  introduoed  into  the  root-canal  through 
the  matrix  until  the  loop  touches  the  matrix, 
and  is  then  removed  on  the  wax  mod^  to- 
gether witii  tiie  matrix.  For  the  same  pur- 
pose a  platinum  pin  may  be  used,  care  being 
taken  to  apply  at  first  only  a  very  thin  layer 
of  porcelain,  as  the  portion  around  the  pin 
easily  becomes  porous.  Porcelain  inlays  very 
successfully  resist  the  stress  of  mastication 
in  bicuspids,  and  it  happens  more  frequently 
that  a  nnall  piece  of  the  enamel  edge  is 
chipped  off  than  that  the  inlay  is  injured. 
It  is  therefore  wise  to  leave  the  cavity  with 
as  broad  an  enamel  edge  as  possible.  Force- 
lain  fillings  are  further  used  in  window 
crowns.  After  the  ring  for  the  gold  crown  has 
been  fitted,  the  window  ia  cut  out  so  that  no 
gold  will  be  visible  from  the  outside.  Then 
the  bite  is  taken,  and  the  crown  finished  and 
inserted.  Before  the  cement  has  hardened,  a 
box-like  cavity  is  made  in  the  same,  accord- 
ing to  the  shape  of  the  window,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  porcelain  inlay.  As  the  cement 
darkens  the  color  of  the  inlay,  a  somewhat 
lighter  shade  of  porcelain  is  chosen.  The 
porcelain  can  be  groimd  with  carborundum 
paper  disks,  and  this  ia  sometimes  inevi- 
table, but  does  not  impair  the  inlay.  The  in- 
lay is  fastened  in  tiie  tooth  with  a  quickly 
setting  cement  thinly  mixed.  The  inlay  is 
held  imder  strong  pressure  until  the  cement 
begins  to  harden.  If  at  all  possible,  the  rub- 
ber dam  is  used  in  inserting  the  inlay. 

IDeutache  Zahn&rztliche  Wochenschrift,  Ber- 
lin, April  24,  1900.] 

NON-TOXIC  ANESTHESIA.     Br  Db.  E. 

ECKBIEnT. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  the  modem 
preparations  for  local  aneethesia  are  more  or 
less  toxic.  The  author  has  therefore  tried  an 
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absolutely  non-toxie  loeal  anerthetie  in  about 
300  cases,  -viz,  Bpiritus  vtberis  eompositus, 
Hoffman's  anodyne.  If  4  can.  of  a  30  to  60 
per  cent,  solution  of  this  remedy  in  dis- 
tilled water  are  injected  in  the  region  of 
the  mandibular  nerve,  the  teeth  of  that  half 
of  the  mandible  become  absolute^  insens- 
ible after  from  tea  to  fifteen  minntea.  ^ia 
aneetheeia  extends  also  over  the  reapeetiTe 
half  of  the  tongue  to  the  middle  of  the 
chin.  The  needle  of  the  syringe,  which  is 
held  obliquely  toward  the  middle  of  the 
chin,  is  inserted  at  a  point  about  1  ccm. 
above  and  beside  the  masticating  surface  of 
the  third  molar,  remaining  in  constant  con- 
tafit  with  the  mandllmlar  bone.  Hie  needle 
penetrates  millimeter  by  millimeter  while 
disoharging  some  drops  of  the  anesthetio.  Ibe 
bulk  of  the  fluid  is  deposited  near,  that  is  to 
say,  above,  the  mandibular  nerve.  The  syringe 
should  always  be  held  obliquely  toward  the 
opposite  comer  of  the  mouth  and  parallel 
to  the  masticating  surface  of  the  molars.  In 
children  4  ccm.  of  a  30  per  cent,  solution  are 
applied.  Very  robust  individuals  require  from 
4  to  6  eem.  of  a  60  per  cent,  solution.  In 
order  to  avoid  a  slight  burning  pain,  inject 
very  slowly.  The  needle  must  be  at  least 
26  mm.  long,  and  in  individuals  with  large 
heads  about  40  mm.  After  the  injection 
the  patient  is  requested  to  lean  the  injected 
side  of  the  head  sideways,  and  to  keep  it  in 
a  horizontal  position  for  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  so  tiiat  the  liquid  lying  over  the  nerve 
may  assert  itself.  Pint,  half  of  Vba  tongue 
becomes  numb,  then  half  of  the  lower  lip.  As 
soon  as  the  patient  declares  tiiat  he  can  only 
bear  the  percussion  of  Uie  teeth  on  the  an- 
esthetized side  but  not  feel  it,  the  oppor- 
tune moment  for  the  extraction  has  arrived. 
The  anesthesia  of  the  mandible  lasts 
from  fifteen  to  tiiirty  minutes.  No  untoward 
sjrmptoms  of  ai^  kind  whatever  have  been 
observed,  and  the  anesthetic  effect  is  certain 
in  all  cases,  if  the  injection  has  been  executed 
correctly.  The  author  has  tested  his  method 
only  in  the  mandible,  but  since  a  wad  of  cot- 
ton saturated  with  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of 
spiritus  eetheria  eompositus  inserted  in  the 
nostrils  and  left  there  for  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  produces  anesthesia  of  the  nasal  cav- 
ity, the  upper  front  teeth,  and  the  front  part 
of  the  gingiva,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
in  any  part  of  the  body  in  which,  according 


to  anatomical  eonditions,  the  peri-neural  in- 
jection of  a  nerve  branch  is  possible,  tempo- 
rary anesthesia  of  the  portion  of  the  body 
supplied  by  that  nerve  is  possible.  Note  that 
the  thinnest  hypodermic  needle  is  to  be  used. 
The  place  of  injection  is  painted  with  carbolic 
acid  for  the  sake  of  antisep^  and  painless 
insertion  of  the  needle. 

[Lanoet,  Ixmdon,  Msy  16,  1909.] 

TWO  GASES  OF  TRAUMATIC  SEPABA- 
TION  OF  THE  MAXILLA.   Br  Dm.  Wn.- 

LIAX  BUOH. 

Both  cases  cited  were  due  to  accidents  in 
runavrays.  I^e  first  patient,  a  man  of  forty- 
one  years,  was  not  coneossed,  but  bled  freely 
from  the  nose  and  month.  His  entire  upper 
jaw  was  freely  monble  both  laterally  and  from 
before  backward,  the  entire  maxilla  being  ap- 
parently hinged  on  to  the  articulations  of 
the  nasal  processes  of  the  two  maxillte  with 
the  frontal  bone.  The  hard  palate,  the  nasal 
txmes,  and  the  nose  all  moved  in  (me  piece 
with  the  two  maxillc.  There  was  no  escape 
of  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  no  sign  of  brain  in- 
jury, no  hemorrhage  into  either  orbit,  or  in- 
terference with  the  lacrymal  duets,  and  very 
little  pain  or  extravasation  into  the  soft 
parts.  In  fact,  the  patient  was  so  little  hurt 
that  he  nhibited  his  new  accomplishment  of 
wagging  the  whole  front  of  his  face  to  and 
fro  with  no  little  pride  and  humor. 

Treatment  consisted  In  keeping  the  lower 
jaw  firmly  pressed  against  the  upper  with 
a  plaster  bandage,  and  gentle  syringing  of 
the  nasal  cavities  and  washing  out  of  the 
mouth  with  an  antiseptic  wash.  The  range 
of  movement  in  the  maxilla  steadily  became 
less  and  less,  and  within  from  three  to  four 
weeks  the  jaw  was  flrmly  fixed  once  more. 
Some  not  very  severe  neuralgia  of  the  right 
infra-orbital  nerve,  probably  produced  by 
pressure  of  callus,  came  into  evidence  at  the 
end  of  the  second  wedc,  and  lasted  for  about 
a  fortnight. 

The  second  patient,  a  woman  of  thirty-three 
years,  was  concussed  but  not  deeply  uncon- 
scious— in  fact,  in  a  typical  state  of  cerebral 
irritability.  There  was  fairly  free  hemorrhage 
from  the  nose  and  month,  the  app«  left  cen- 
tral incisor  was  found  loose. inside  the  cheek, 
and  the  other  upper  left  incisor  had  been 
knocked  out.  Several  teeth  on  the  left  side  of 
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the  lower  jaw  were  mneh  looeened,  the  lower 
left  central  indaor  was  hanging  quite  looee. 
and  the  lower  right  central  incieor  was  turned 
almost  completely  round  ita  socket.  The  lower 
jaw,  however,  was  not  broken.  The  maxilla  was 
quite  loose  in  one  piece  and  could  be  moved 
freely  laterally  and  from  before  backward, 
hinging  upon  tiie  ortienlatians  of  the  nasal 
processes  of  the  maxilla  with  the  frontal 
bone,  in  which  positi<m  ex^tos  eonld  be 
readily  detected.  The  soft  parte  of  the  face 
and  the  eyelids  were  much  swollen  from  blood 
extravasation.  The  nose  and  the  palate  moved 
with  the  maxilla.  On  the  next  day  the  face 
was  raormously  swollen,  neither  eye  could  be 
opened,  and  the  general  aspect  was  that  of  a 
more  or  less  shapeless  podding.  There  waa 
no  escape  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  and  no  pa- 
ralysis of  nerves,  but  oosing  of  blood  from 
the  anterior  and  posterior  nares  contibiued 
for  days.  As  soon  as  the  eyelids  could  be 
opened  much  subconjunctival  ecchymosis  could 
be  seen,  but  it  was  not  wedge-shaped  and  evi- 
dently came  from  the  ^dids,  not  from  a  frac- 
ture involving  the  anterior  fosaa  of  the  skull. 

Hie  condition  of  moderate  concussion  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  bnt  no  symptoms 
worthy  of  anxie^  supervened,  the  swelling 
of  the  face  gradually  lessened,  and  the  max- 
illa steadily  became  more  fixed,  so  that  three 
weeks  after  the  accident  the  jaw  was  nearly 
immovable.  On  account  of  the  state  of  the 
mouth  and  teeth  no  attempt  waa  made  to 
fix  the  fracture;  the  jaw  was  gently  pressed 
into  good  position,  and  antiseptic  washes  were 
used. 

The  exact  line  taken  by  these  fractures 
posteriorly  was  not  determined.  The  malar 
arches  in  each  case  were  intact,  the  separa- 
tion taking  place  at  the  junction  of  the  malar 
processes  of  the  maxilln  with  the  maxillary 
bordera  of  the  malar  bones.  In  both  cases 
the  separation  above  took  place  at  the  articu- 
latioiu  of  the  nasal  processes  of  the  maxilln 
with  the  frontal  bones,  so  that  the  maxilla, 
carrying  the  nasal  bones  with  it,  hinged  upon 
the  root  of  the  nose  just  below  the  glabella. 
The  second  case,  which  healed  though  no 
treatment  was  instituted  aiming  at  steady- 
ing the  fracture,  shows  how  kind  nature  is 
to  wounds  about  the  face,  owing  to  the  plen- 
tifnl  blood  supply.  The  mobtlify  at  the  max- 
lllft  npidly  diminishes  and  union  becomes 
firm  without  any  aid  from  the  surgeon. 


[Journal  of  th$  AmeriooM  itedtaal  Astooia- 
tUm,  Ohieago,  June  18,  1909.] 

THE     FAUCIAL    TOKSILS    AND  THE 
TEETH.    Bt  Db.  G.  H.  Maktjxn. 

Tonsillar  disease  is  so  insidious  in  its  ori- 
gin that  in  most  instances  it  goes  unrecog- 
nized until  the  damage  to  the  neighboring 
organs  and  evnt  to  the  general  health  of  the 
patient  Is  almost  irreparable.  Hie  tmuilt 
and  the  teeth  are  alike  at  least  in  this  one 
respect,  and  the  time  to  cure  either  is  before 
the  disease  begins.  The  function  of  the  nor- 
mal tonsil  is  still  a  subject  of  discussion. 
We  know,  however,  that  a  diseased  tonsil  is 
not  onfy  a  menace  to  the  general  health,  but 
a  source  of  local  infection  to  the  oral  cavity, 
harmful  alike  to  the  mneons  membrane  lining 
that  cavity  and  to  the  teeth  which  we  ara 
striving  so  hard  to  preserve. 

Diseased  faucial  tonsils  affect  the  teeth  in 
three  ways:  First,  they  interfere  with  the 
general  health  of  the  patient  and  thus  with 
the  proper  nourishment  of  the  teeth.  Second, 
th^  contribute  very  largely  to  the  local  in- 
vasion of  the  teeth  1^  tiw  numerous  bacteria 
which  emanate  from  their  crypts.  Third, 
they  interfere  by  pressure  with  the  alignmeut 
of  the  teeth  and  with  the  normal  development 
of  the  maxillary  bones. 

Cervical  adenitis,  whatever  may  be  the  spe- 
cific character  of  the  infection,  may  in  the 
majority  of  instances  be  traced  directly  either 
to  diseased  tonsils  or  teeth,  or  to  both  of 
these  sources  combined.  Uoreover,  since  the 
efferent  lymphatics  drain  into  tiie  venous 
circulation,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the 
anemia  and  other  symptoms  of  blood  impover- 
ishment which  always  accompany  diseased 
tonsils  and  teeth.  The  diseased  tonsil  or  tooth 
transmits  its  infection  through  the  cervical 
glands  and  lymphatics  to  the  circulation,  im- 
poverishing the  blood,  which,  on  its  return, 
fails  to  nourish  the  tonsils  and  teetii  properly, 
and  thus  disease  of  these  organs  is  further  ex- 
tended. Furthermore,  a  diseased  faucial  ton- 
sil is  usually  more  or  less  catarrhal  in  its 
character,  and  its  secretions  are  often  filthy 
in  the  extreme.  The  oro-pharynx  is  thus  kept 
bathed  in  infectious  secretions,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  teeth  naturally  suffer.  In  a  similar 
way  the  normal  tonsil  may  be  affected  by  in- 
fectious material  from  diseased  teeth,  ^per- 
trophied  tonsils  may  also  affect  the  teeUi  1^ 
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pressure  of  the  glands  on  the  posterior  molars 
and  on  the  ends  of  the  alveolar  arches.  Hie 
palatal  half-arches  present  a  marked  bow* 
shape,  the  posterior  one  being  crowded  back- 
ward against  the  lateral  portion  of  the  poet- 
pharyngeal  wall,  interfering  with  normal  na- 
sal breatiiing,  and  the  anterior  one  being 
crowded  forward  against  the  molar  teeth  and 
their  alveolar  processes,  this  latter  pressure 
being  alternately  increased  and  diminished  by 
the  acts  of  articulation,  mastication,  and  d^- 
lutition.  Whether  the  tonsils  cause  mouth- 
breathing  and  the  resultant  dental  irregulari- 
ties, or  whether  the  dental  irregularities  cause 
the  mouth-breathing  and  the  resultant  tonsils, 
is  still  a  much  mooted  question.  At  all  events 
it  is  necessary  to  promptly  destroy  their  dis- 
astrous cumulative  effects.  We  cannot  cure 
mouth-breathing  and  its  disastrous  results  in 
all  cases  merely  by  the  removal  of  tonsils 
and  adenoids.  When  there  are  dental  in«ga- 
laritiei  which  render  it  impossible,  diffioolt, 
or  ev«n  a  little  inconvenient  to  dole  the 
mouth,  something  more  than  tonsUleetoipy 
and  adenoidectomy  must  be  resorted  to. 
Mouth-breathing  cannot  always  be  cured  by 
rendering  it  possible  or  convenient  to  close 
the  mouth,  but  the  naao-pharyngeal  and  oro- 
pharyngeal cavities  must  be  made  free  for  the 
passage  of  the  breatii  currents,  else  the  breath- 
ing cannot  be  normal,  nor  indeed  can  the  den- 
tal arches  long  remain  normal,  at  least  in 
young  children.  It  is  therefore  indicated  to 
eradicate  all  glandular  obstructions  to  the  nor- 
mal development  of  the  teeth  and  the  alveolar 
arches,  prior  to  any  attempt  at  remedying  the 
structural  defects  of  these  organs.  The  dis- 
eased tonsil  is  not  worth  preserving,  because 
it  has  lost  its  usefulness  and  has  become  a 
menace  to  the  human  economy.  The  only 
rational  remedy  for  diseased  tonsils  is  total 
extirpation. 

[L*OdoittoJogie,  Paris,  February  28,  1900.] 
CALCIUM  FLUORID  IN  DENTAL  THERA- 
PEUTICS. Bt  Db.  J.  MiRur. 
If  in  a  human  tooth,  which  is  composed  of 
oiganie  and  calcareous  elements,  the  o^(anic 
elements  predominate,  that  tooth  is  particu- 
larly predisposed  to  dental  caries,  while  a  pre- 
dominance of  the  calcareous  elements  imparts 
to  the  tooth  a  certain  degree  of  immunity. 
Scarcity  of  mineral  salts  in  some  teeth  is 
due  to  physiological  and  pathological  reasons. 


In  wtnneo,  gestation  and  lactation  deprive 
the  osseons,  nervous,  and  dsntal  systems  of 
a  grttt  many  mineral  dements,  women  there- 
fore being  less  immune  to  caries,  and  some- 
times falling  vietim  to  veritable  catastrc^dMS 
of  the  dental  system.  Beaidea  these  physio- 
logic causes  certain  particular  conditions  of 
life  favor  dental  decalcification.  During  the 
age  of  puberty  in  boUi  sexes  the  daily  diet 
is  often  not  suited  for  sui^lying  the  system 
vrith  the  neoessaiy  amount  of  inoq^ie  ma- 
terial. Moreover,  the  strain  imposed  upm 
young  people  about  the  twenties,  vriien  they 
have  to  undergo  the  most  important  examina- 
tions that  frequently  determine  their  subse- 
quent career,  singularly  coincides  with  the 
frequency  of  dental  caries  observed  at  that 
age. 

The  pathological  causes  embrace  all  dis- 
eases that  more  or  leas  impede  assimilatiMi 
or  pndnee  diastmilation,  Ce:  anemi&  of  vari- 
ous intensity,  taberculosis  in  all  its  forms, 

and  syphilis. 

On  this  demineralizatitm,  Dr.  Brissemoivt 
writes  in  the  Bulletin  O^n^l  de  TA^rapoM- 
tique,  July  30:  "The  fresh  human  bone  con- 
tains from  twenty-nine  to  fifty-seven  per  cent, 
of  its  own  weight  of  mineral  matter,  and, 
after  caldnation,  represents  a  mixture  of 
chiefly  tricalcie  phosphate  togrther  with  phos- 
phate of  magnesia,  caldum  carbonate^  and 
calcium  fluorid.  The  last  plays  a  definite 
physiological  part.  It  is  a  precious  cement, 
which  by  uniting  t^e  particles  of  carbonate 
and  calcium  phosphate  and  magnesia,  of  which 
the  animal  skeleton  is  chiefly  built  up,  im- 
parts to  it  a  durability  and  solidity  which  it 
otherwise  would  not  possess.  In  order  to 
assure  Uw  resistance  of  the  enamel,  nature 
accumulates  mineral  fluorids  in  these  mas- 
ticatoiy  organs.  Our  organism  diminates 
every  day  an  appreciable  quantity  of  calcium 
fluorid,  from  0.003  to  0.006  gram.  Man 
takes  in  the  necessary  supply  of  these  salts 
in  his  drinking  water.  If  his  diet  does  not 
restore  the  losses  in  fluorid,  nutriti<nal  dis- 
turbances quickly  sriae.  It  is  the  lade  of 
fluorid  in  the  diet  that  constitutes  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  dental  caries  in  its  various 
forms."  For  such  cases  Dr.  Brissemoret  pre- 
scribes calcium  fluorid.  He  reports  one  case 
of  a  young  man  whom  he  had  under  obser- 
vation for  several  years,  and  who  suffered 
from  periodical  attadn  of  caries.   After  the 
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adminiBtration  of  9  mgm.  of  ealeiuni  fluoiid 
per  day  for  two  wedu  a  numth,  omsfdermble 
improTonent  was  notioed  after  six  months' 
treatment.  For  children  during  the  period  of 
growth,  for  adults  with  dental  cariea,  in  tu- 
berculosis, for  stimulating  the  remineraliza- 
tion  of  the  organism,  in  fractures  for  hasten- 
ing the  solidifleatioa  of  Uie  callna,  for  vomen 
during  gestation  and  laetatitm,  he  prescribes 
calcium  fiuorid  in  powder  form  as  follows: 

Calcium  fluorid,  0.075  gram; 

Potassium  phosphate,  3  grams; 
Sodium  phosphate,  6 
Magnesium  phosphate,  10 
IMcalcium  i^iOBphate,  10 
Sodium  citrate,  15 
Lactose,  q.s.  ad  100 
One-half  teaspoonful  twice  a  day  at  meal- 
times. 

For  stimulating  the  formation  of  eallus  in 
fractures,  the  following  formula  is  recom- 
mended: 


Calcium  fluorid, 
iBfognesium  fluorid, 

Calcium  bromid, 
IMcalcium  phosphate. 
Calcium  carbonate, 


0.05  gram; 
0.02  " 
2.S0  grams; 
6 
5 


In  20  powders.  Two  per  day. 

{Bull.  d»  Syndioat  de»  OMrurgient-Dmtiatea 
de  France,  Paris,  February  1909] 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  CARIES  BY  THE  AID  OF 
THE  PULP  REACTION  UNDER  JETS 
OF  WATER  OF  DIFFERENT  DEGREES. 
BT  DB.  G.  SOHWABTZ,  JB. 

Every  dental  practitioner  has  experienced 
surprise  at  the  different  reactions  observed  in 
teeth  with  caries  of  the  same  degree.  The 
author,  without  going  into  the  causes  of  these 
different  reactions,  has  noted  the  differences 
in  a  statistical  way.  He  divides  the  water 
jets  in  three  categories:  Hot:  From  40  to 
flO*  C.  Tepid:  From  20  to  40°  C.  Cold: 
From  12  to  20*  C.  The  degrees  of  pain  are 
noted  as  follows:  Very  painful.  Painful. 
Sensitive.  Insensitive.  His  results  were: 
Teeth  with — 

Caries  of  second  degree  (110  teeth). 

Under  hot    jet   50  insensitlTe 

tepid  "   80 

"      cold    "   40  painful 

"        "     "     40  sensitive 


A-doanoed  second  degree  (160  teeth). 

Under  hot    jet   80  insensitive 

"    80  sensitive 

"     tepid  "   110  insensitive 

"     cold    "   120  painful 

Third  degree  (60  teeth). 

Under  hot    jet   30  painful 

"      "       "   20  sensitive 

tepid  "   40  ** 

"     cold    "   40  painful 

From  these  observationB  the  following  gen- 
eral conclusions  may  be  reached: 

(1)  There  is  no  difference  in  susceptibility 
to  pain  between  upper  and  lower  teeth. 

(2)  Multi-rooted  teeth  aj^pear  more  sensi- 
tive to  extreme  temperatures  than  single- 
rooted  teeth. 

(8)  Teeth  with  caries  of  the  second  degree 
appear  a  little  more  smsitive  to  oold  than  to 
hot.  Teeth  with  caries  of  advanced  second  de- 
gree appear  much  more  sensitive  to  cold  than 
to  hot  Teeth  with  caries  of  the  third  de- 
gree appear  more  sensitive  to  hot  than  to 
cold. 

(4)  Cold  has  a  satlsfactoiy  effect  only  on 
teeUi  with  far  advanced  eariea  of  the  second 

degree  or  beginning  third  degree,  and  in  cases 
of  congestion  of  the  pulp  and  subsequent 
hypertrophy. 

(6)  Pain  on  burring  seems  to  correspond 
to  pain  produced  by  temperatures. 

(6)  Nervous  subjects  resent  extreme  tem- 
peratures more  strenuously. 

(7)  Pain  is  felt  with  a  eold  Jet  from  20" 
on,  with  a  hot  jet  from  40°  on. 

(8)  In  cases  of  caries,  invisible  or  inac- 
cessible to  the  sound,  the  response  to  water 
jets  of  different  temperatures  may  yield  use- 
ful indications. 

[ieevM  Q6a6raU  de  1'A.rt  Dmtaire,  Fans, 
February  1909.] 

ANGINA  OF  DENTAL  ORIGIN.   Br  Db.  A. 
Babdeit. 

Reflex  angina  of  dental  origin  is  simply  the 
reflex  action  on  the  pharynx  of  an  irritation 
starting  in  the  gine^vo-dental  region. '  In  re- 
gard to  symptoms  it  does  not  differ  from  any 
other  erythematous  angina.  That  is,  it  may 
simply  produce  redness,  like  erythematous 
angina  proper,  or  be  accompanied  by  a  gland- 
ular exudation,  like  catarrhal  angina,  or  it 
may  lead  to  epiUielial  desquamation,  pultace- 
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ouB  angiiut.  It  has,  however,  been  gMierallj 
orerlooked  that  angina  Is  original^  a  deep- 
aeated  nnucnlar  phenomenon,  and  woondarily 
a  superfldal  mneoui  one  ehanetcrised  hy  red- 
ness, edema,  or  exudation.  In  the  first  stage, 
angina  is  characterized  by  pain  vithont  any 
other  visible  symptoms.  Thii  phase  may  last 
from  one  to  four  days,  and  need  not  neoes* 
■arHy  be  followed  by  inflammation  of  the 
muoosa.  Orerloddng  one  important  symp- 
tom, the  dysphagia  d  the  patient,  many  di- 
agnosticians fail  in  reoognising  this  initial 
phase  of  dental  angina.  Dental  affaetioiis, 
eruption  of  teeth,  alveolitia,  or  alveolo-dental 
arthritis  may  well  produce  angina  by  way  of 
reflex.  The  proofs  advanced  by  the  author 
an  of  ehronologie,  topognq^e,  sympatiietie, 
etiologic,  experimental,  and  therapentie 
nature. 

The  co-edstenee  of  dental  afTeetions  and 

angina  is  frequently  observed.  If  the  angina 
precedes  the  dental  crisis,  it  is  only  by  a  few 
hours;  if  it  succeeds  it,  it  does  so  within 
one  or  two  days.  Most  frequently  the  dental 
crisis  is  contemporaneous  with  the  pharyn- 
geal one.  In  one  of  two  eases  tlted  the  symp- 
toms of  angina  had  preceded  the  dental  affec- 
tion, in  the  other  it  had  promptly  followed  it, 
indorsing  the  author's  contention  of  a  co- 
existence of  pharyngeal  and  dental  affections. 
Concerning  the  relationship  between  angina 
and  bucco-dental  pathology,  the  so-called 
periods  of  angina  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Angina  is  a  disease  of  infancy  and  of  the 
period  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  infancy,  an^na  coincides 
with  the  eruption  of  the  molars  and  with 
the  frequent  deep  caries  of  the  first  molar; 
at  the  ages  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five, 
with  the  eruption  of  the  third  molar. 

Whenever  angina  is  of  dental  origin,  it  is 
observed  to  be  localized  on  the  same  side  as 
the  dental  lesion,  unilaterally,  or,  if  there 
are  dental  lesions  on  both  sides,  hilateially. 
Again  the  author  cites  typical  cases. 

As  for  sympathetic  symptoms,  a  whole  syn- 
drome of  reflexes  may  be  observed.  Among 
phenomena  of  sensitiveness,  neuralgia,  cutane- 


ona  hyperaansitiveness,  and  latent  hyper 
aoiiitfvaiHse  at  the  foramina  whence  the 
nervons  trunks  emerge,  are  to  be  noted. 
Among  thermal  reactions,  generally  hyper- 
thermia is  obaerved,  among  vaso-motor  phe- 
nomena erythroeis,  among  fluxionaty  symp- 
toms coryza,  among  trophic  phenomena  dif- 
fuse depilation,  alopecia.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  alopecia 
m^  be  of  dental  otifpn,  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  baa  alao  frequently  been  observed  that 
al(^>eoia  was  preceded  by  a  crisis  in  angina, 
one  may  wdl  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
angina  and  alopecia  are  two  distinct  reflex 
modifications  of  dental  irritation. 

By  way  of  etiological  proof  it  Is  known 
that  facial  neuralgia  in  a  great  majorily  of 
caaes  ie  due  to  dental  affeetiona,  among  wMeh 
abnormal  dental  eruption,  alveolo-dental 
arthritis,  pulpitis,  and  alveolitia  t^e  first 
place.  The  author's  statistics  on  the  dental 
causes  for  angina  show  that  among  ten  eases 
of  angina  six  were  due  to  dental  eruption, 
two  to  alveolo-dental  arthritis,  one  to  acute 
pulpitis,  one  to  alveolitis. 

The  asaumption  that  dental  affections  are 
among  the  most  irritating  that  produce 
pharyngeal  phenomena  is  indorsed  by  a  eaae 
of  extraction  of  a  lower  right  first  molar  af- 
fected with  alveolo-dental  arthritis.  A  vio- 
lent post-operative  alveolitis  set  in,  together 
with  a  typical  angina  on  the  rij^t  side,  which 
subsided  as  the  dental  irritation  giadually 
disappeared. 

A  therapeutic  proof  for  the  simultaneous 
cessation  of  dental  and  pharyngeal  phenom- 
ena— though  the  coincidence  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  infallibly  mathematical — was 
furnished  in  a  case  of  acute  pulpitis  of  the 
lower  left  second  bicuspid  and  co-existing  con- 
siderable dysphagia  and  sli^t  redness  of  the 
tonsils  on  the  left  side,  the  extraction  of  the 
tooth  producing  prompt  relief  from  the 
pharyngeal  symptoms. 

The  author  justly  believes  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  more  complete  series  of  con- 
vincing proofs  for  the  correlation  <^  dental 
irritations  and  angina. 
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Syphilitic  Ulcers  In  the  Month.— A 
satnnted  mlution  of  iodin  eiystala  in  beech- 
wood  creosote  is  ui  excellent  remedy  for 
syphilitic  ulcere  of  the  mouth.  This  prepara- 
tion alao  works  wonders  in  other  tibuan  these 
particular  lesions. — S.  S.  Cableton,  Dental 
Digtat. 

A  Safe  Method  of  Adaptins  Wax  Inlay 

ModeU.~When  the  cavity  is  filled  with  wax, 
stretch  a  piece  of  thin  rubber  dam  orer  it 
and  draw  tightly.  Both  ends  of  the  rubber 
can  usually  be  held  by  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  in  such  a  way  that  the  tension  will  force 
the  wax  into  the  cavity.  Burnish  through 
the  rubber  till  all  margins  are  adapted  and 
all  but  the  finest  carving  of  the  wax  has  been 
done. 

In  approximal  models,  separation  must  be 
made  between  the  wax  and  the  adjoining 
tooth,  preferably  with  a  thin  ribbon-aaw.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  build  additional  contours, 
add  beeswax  to  the  finished  model. — E.  S. 
Ulsateb,  Dental  Digest. 

Restoring  Teeth  for  Crown  and  Bridge 
Work  by  Castli^. — ^No  doubt  every  dentist 
has  a  method  of  his  own  for  restoring  teeth 
for  crown  and  bridge  work,  but  the  most 
simple  is  possibly  that  of  easting  by  the 
following  method:  First,  see  that  the  roots 
are  in  a  good  healthy  condition,  thm  prepare 
the  canals  for  the  pins,  place  the  pins  in  posi- 
tion, warm  some  wax,  build  up  and  shape  the 
wax  model  in  order  to  fit  the  crown  over  the 
same,  cut  down  the  wax  model  so  as  to  form 
a  slight  shoulder  on  which  the  crowns  rest; 
this  can  be  done  after  easting;  if  desired; 
withdraw  the  pins  with  the  vax  model,  invest, 
and  east.  Fhiish  up  the  oast  aa  desired; 
make  the  band  u  for  an  ordinary  gold  crown, 
coldering  a  piece  of  gold  over  the  end  of  the 
band.  Cement  the  east  in  position,  then  place 
the  band  over  the  east,  place  warm  inlay 
wax  on  the  band,  have  the  patient  bite  to 
obtain  perfect  occlusion,  then  carve  up  the 
cusp,  remove  the  crown  and  east  the  cusp; 
finish  np  the  erown  and  cement  it  in  plaee, 
and  you  will  have  a  tooth  that  will  be  ser- 
viceable in  every  way. — C.  Jxhsbn,  Denial 
Summarjf. 


Method  of  Secnrlng  «  Uniform  Soft 
Rubber  Base  In  Lower  Dentures.— A  uni- 
form distribution  of  hard  and  soft  rubber 
is  often  difficult  to  obtain.  To  do  away  with 
this  difficulty,  put  a  l^r  of  tissue  paper  on 
the  wax  pattern  that  is  generslly  laid  on 
the  modeL  Then  the  wax  is  built  up  aa 
usual,  and  the  teeth  are  set  up.  The  piece 
is  then  invested  in  the  flask.  After  vulcaniz- 
ing, the  flask  is  separated,  and  the  upper  - 
portion  removed.  Then  the  layer  of  wax  is 
removed  as  far  as  the  tissue  paper,  and  the 
upper  portion  poured  once  more.  Thus  we 
obtain  two  upper  portions  for  one  flask,  flxat 
the  entire  upper  portion,  second  tiie  same  por- 
tion minus  the  wax  li^er.  Ordinary  rubber 
is  packed  and  pressed  with  the  second  upper 
portion,  therel^  obtaining  a  hollow  space 
which  correspondB  exactly  to  the  wax  layer. 
Soft  rubber  ia  then  'paolrad  and  pressed  with 
the  first  upper  portion  in  place  and  vulcan- 
ized, securing  a  uniform  Isyer  of  soft  rubber. 
— iiAX  Obdoteb^  Deutadie  ZahtMntUohe  Zeit- 
wig. 

Finishing  Gold  Fillings.— Take  a  couple 
of  approximal  gold  fillings,  to  illustrate  the 
most  approved  method  of  finishing  as  follows; 
Trim  Uie  fillings  on  each  side — buccally  and 
lingually — ^with  suitable  disks,  rotating  them 
toward  tiie  occlusal  so  that  there  will  be  no 
chance  of  their  catching  and  going  in  a  flash 
over  in  between,  and  shape  up  as  far  as 
possible  without  allowing  the  disk  to  pass 
in  between.  Finish  cervically  with  burnisher 
and  trimmers  until  a  norroio  atrip  can  be 
passed  through,  and  use  these  not  straight, 
but  on  the  curve  of  tlu  tooth  at  the  correal 
border.  Tbtm  work  cautiously  toward  the 
contact  poin^  but  not  through  between.  After 
everything  is  done  but  the  one  litUe  point  of 
eontaetf  use  a  thin  spatula  and  pass  it  be- 
tween; follow  with  a  thin-bladed  burnisher, 
working  all  around  condensing  as  much  as 
m^  be  d<me.  Follow  with  fine  polishing 
strips — do  not  out — and  go  over  and  tiirough 
imtil  the  polish  is  satisfactory.  The  contact 
point  will  be  aa  intended,  or  at  least  with- 
out ai^  undesired  flattening.  It  takes  but 
little  more  time  to  finish  up  in  this  way, 
and  the  patient  gets  better  service. — B.  B. 
TCLLEB,  ^mertoon  Dental  Journal. 
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The  Cast  CUsp. — The  cast  clasp  ii  the 
proper  and  most  accurate  clasp  that  can  be 
made.  After  securing  a  perfect  east  from  a 
plaster  impression,  proceed  to  burnish  No,  40 
tin  around  the  teeth  to  be  clasped,  which  will 
keep  the  wax  from  adhering  to  the  plaster 
tooth;  then  take  inlay  wax,  press  it  around 
the  tooth,  and  carve  it  to  the  desired  shape. 
Attach  a  small  piece  of  wax  for  a  lug,  remoTe 
it,  place  it  on  the  sprue  wire,  and  invest; 
use  regular  clasp  metal  for  casting.  Cement 
the  clasps  on  the  case  before  setting  up  the 
teeth,  to  hold  them  in  position. 

By  using  this  method  you  will  have  a  den- 
ture that,  when  inserted,  will  g^ve  a  very 
pleasing  result;  it  will  not  spring,  but  will 
be  absolutely  firm. — ^W.  B.  Caldweix,  Dental 
fiwmnary. 

Cementtng  Inlays. — If  you  examine  a 
metal  inlay  that  has  come  out,  as  a  rule 
it  will  be  found  that  the  cement  has  broken 
its  attachment  with  the  tooth  substance  and 
is  Btill  adhering  to  the  gold.  This  was  prob- 
ably due  to  imperfect  drying  of  the  cavity 
at  the  time  of  setting.  The  cavity  walls 
should  be  thoroughly  dried  to  insure  adhesion 
of  the  oement  thereto.  This  adhesion  can  be 
very  much  increased  by  wiping  the  cavity 
out  with  a  little  of  the  cement  liquid  and 
drying  just  before  setting.  This  seems  to  pre- 
pare the  surface  for  a  stronger  adhesion  of 
the  cement.  We  have  seen  the  cement  cling 
to  the  instrument  rather  than  to  the  cavity 
walls  at  times.  This  is  due  to  faulty  dry- 
ing out  of  the  cavity.  If  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  the  most  perfect  dryness,  it  is  all  the 
more  important  to  use  the  liquid  method  be- 
fore setting. — L.  E.  Cdsteb,  Dental  Bummary. 

Restoration  of  Broken-down  Roots  of 
Bicuspids  and  Molars  by  the  Casting 
Method. — This  method  applies  principally  to 
bicuspids  and  molars  which  are  badly  de- 
cayed or  broken  down,  or  where  by  accident 
one  cusp  has  been  broken  off,  the  break  extend- 
ing under  the  gum  line,  and  a  portion  of  tooth 
remaining. 

First,  after  the  canals  are  placed  in  proper 
condition,  pack  the  space  tightly  with  some 
good  temporary  stopping,  and  allow  it  to  re- 
main a  day  or  two.  On  removing,  the  roar- 
gins  will  be  exposed,  and  the  root  can  be 
shaped  without  injury  to  the  surrounding  tis- 
sues. The  root  should  be  shaped  in  the  most 
retentive  form,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  re* 
maining  cusp  for  strength  where  possible. 

A  post  may  be  used  in  the  canal,  but 
usually,  it  being  so  short,  an  impression  of 
gold,  making  the  whole  in  «ne,  is  advisable. 
After  the  root  is  shaped,  an  impraaion  of  the 


latter  with  inlay  wax,  extending  into  the 
canals,  and  properly  trimmed  to  the  margins, 
is  taken,  invested,  and  cast.  This  assures 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  root. 

The  sprue  is  then  cut  off,  the  part  is 
fitted  into  the  root,  an  impression  taken  in 
plaster  or  compound,  a  model  made  and  the 
selected  tooth  built  into  place  with  inlay  wax, 
allowing  it  to  extend  over  the  lingual  cusp 
in  a  sort  of  hood  shape  to  giro  strength  and 
retention,  and  then  carving  it  to  perfect  occlu- 
sion. 

After  the  tooth  is  waxed  in  position,  the 
model  is  trimmed  as  small  as  possible  and 
invested  again,  put  on  the  fire  and  allowed  to 
heat  slowly  but  to  a  high  degree,  so  as  to 
assure  its  uniting  to  the  cast  base  and  less 
liability  of  Iraetore  to  the  porodain,  and  then 
cast. 

If  the  model  has  been  well  shaped  and 
smoothed,  it  will  require  but  little  polishing 
and  make  a  very  strong,  esUietle  erown.^ — ^A. 
W.  McCuixonGH,  Dental  Bummary. 

Acute  Ulcerous  Otngivttis.— A  compara- 
tively rare  disease  of  the  mouth,  which  might 
be  called  acute  ulcerous  gingivitis,  attacks 
simultaneously  at  the  gum  mai:^^  the  buccal 
or  labial  surfaces  of  about  two,  three,  or 
possibly  four  teeth  only.  These  ulcers  seem- 
ingly come  suddenly,  quickly  destroying  the 
gingiva:  down  to  the  alveolar  process,  but 
seemingly  not  invading  it,  baring  the  roots  of 
the  teeth  to  this  extent.  The  margins  of  the 
ulcers  are  everted  crater-like,  somewhat 
similar  to  chancrous  ulcers.  The  bases  of 
the  ulcers  are  overlaid  with  a  grayish  white 
covering.  When  this  covering  is  removed, 
the  granulating  surface  bleeds  freely.  T^e 
lymphatics  related  to  the  area  become  en- 
larged, and  unlike  chancrous  lymphatic  en- 
largements, ari<  tender.  They  are  ^so  unlike 
chancre  in  that  the  ulcers  are  exceedingly 
painful  to  touch.  Salivation  is  much  in- 
creased, the  breath  is  fetid,  and,  owing  to 
the  absorption  of  toxic  elements,  there  is  a 
slight  rise  in  temperature.  The  contiguous 
lingual  gingive  become  reddened,  but  do  not 
participate  in  the  ulceration.  The  condition 
has  been  mistaken  for  syphilis.  It  persists 
under  ordinary  antiseptic  washes,  but  yields 
promptly  to  local  applications  combined  with 
small  doses  of  mercurous  chlorid  frequently 
repeated.  The  ulcers  should  be  cleansed  with 
hydrogen  dioxid  and  the  granulating  surfaces 
protected  by  painting  them  with  compound 
tincture  of  benzoin.  When  the  ulceration  is 
controlled,  the  gum  tissue  destroyed  is  soon 
fully  restored  by  granulation,  leaving  no  evi- 
dence of  the  ravages  of  the  disease. — T.  L. 
GiLMEB,  Dental  Review. 
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Root-Canal  Points.— M7  method  of  mak- 
ing the  different  root-canal  points  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

First:  Paxe  tin  points,  made  from  Ko.  60 
tin  foil  by  entUng  the  tin  into  pointed  or 
T-shape  stripe  and  rolling  them  into  points. 

Second:  Same  as  first,  except  that  the  tin 
point  is  coated  with  sandarac  varnish  and 
then  rolled  with  a  V-ahape  strip  of  No.  4 
gold  foil.  The  gold  adheres  very  closely  to 
the  tin  and  makes  virtually  a  gold  point 

I  claim  that  the  tin-and-gold  are  ideal 
canal-points;  they  are  antiseptic,  make  a  val- 
oahle  canal-filling  and  fill  the  root  to  the  apex. 

Third :  Gutta-percha  points,  shellacked  and 
rolled  with  tin  foS,  which  makes  s  complete 
tin  covering. 

Fourth:  Same  as  third,  except  that  the 
tin  point  is  coated  with  sandarac  varnish  and 
rolled  with  gold  foil ;  this  makes  a  good  com- 
bination point.  It  has  the  virtue  of  both 
gutta-percha  and  metal;  the  metal  carries  the 
gutta-percha  to  the  apex. 

Fifth:  Gutta-percha  points,  shellacked  for 
the  piirpose  of  making  them  stiff  and  firm. 

These  points  can  be  made  of  any  size,  from 
the  smallest  to  the  largest.  I  also  recom- 
mend the  use  of  chloro-percha  with  the  points. 
These  canal  points  are  easily  and  quickly 
made;  they  are  certainly  very  fine  and  some- 
thing new  in  the  preparation  of  materials  for 
root  flllingi.— OuBUTUS  Nokch,  Dmtai  Bri^. 

Silicate  Cements.— The  silicate  cements 
seem  to  resist  the  action  of  the  fluids  of  the 
oral  cavity  better  tluin  their  predeeesBors, 
bat  time  has  shown  that  th^  are  not  insolu- 
ble and  that  th^  do  dowly  wash  away  on 
their  ej^fioeed  surfaces.  For  this  reason  th^ 
cannot  be  regarded  as  permanent  fllUogs,  and 
patients  should  not  be  allowed  to  consider 
them  as  such.  Their  peculiarly  natural  ap- 
pearance makes  them  very  attractive  and  de- 
sirable, but  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
supersede  porcelain  inlays,  for  therf  possess 
neither  the  beauly  nor  the  pennanence  of 
porcelain. 

When  it  is  desired  to  insert  a  filling  that 


dMll  W  MSt  to  porcelain  In  nsturalnos,  and 
ia  intended  to  serve  its  purpose  for  a  time, 
the  silicate  cement  is  indicated.  In  the  an- 
terior teeth  of  the  deeidnons  ae^  or  in  the 
teetii  of  adults  where  the  tooth-structure  ii 
of  such  a  character  as  not  to  he  able  to  re- 
sist the  influence  of  caries,  silicate  cements 
And  their  fleld  of  greatest  usefulness.  In 
cases  also  where  Is^  restorations  are  de- 
manded in  the  anterior  teeth,  on  surfaces  re- 
moved from  oeduial  strain,  and  when  pwee- 
lain  inlays  an  beyond  the  means  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  silicates  can  be  employed  to  great 
advantage. 

Teeth,  greatly  weakened  by  caries,  where  it 
may  be  dssirid  to  avoid  the  more  elaborate 
operation  of  crowning  as  loi^  as  possible, 
may  be  made  presentabls  and  ercn  strength* 
ened  by  silicate  fillings.  While,  as  has  been 
said,  fillings  of  this  type  cannot  be  classed  as 
permanent,  their  life  may  be  greatly  extended 
\/j  giviqg  attention  to  certain  details  of  pro- 
cedure. Among  these  are  the  proper  shaping 
of  the  cBvi^;  its  protection  from  moisture 
both  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  the 
material;  thorough  mixing  of  the  cement  and 
its  prompt  though  careful  placement,  and 
finally,  after  the  surface  has  been  made  to 
conform  to  the  eontonr  of  the  tooth,  the  flow- 
ing of  melted  paraffin  over  its  surface.  If 
after  applying  the  paraffin  it  is  gone  over 
with  a  hot  Inimisher  several  times,  the  ee- 
mmt  will  absorb  suffl(nent  of  the  melted  ma- 
terial to  render  it  Impervions  to  moisture,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  translucence  and  life- 
litre  appearance  of  the  filling  will  be  in- 
creased. 

Like  every  other  filling  material,  the  sili- 
cate cement  lias  its  apinopriate  place.  Used 
with  discretion  and  with  due  r^jard  for  the 
existing  cmiditions,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  find  a  permanent  place  among 
the  list  of  tooth-preservatives.  The  great 
danger  lies  in  the  probability  of  its  being  em- 
plc^ed  too  frequently  and  in  cases  where  other 
and  more  permanent  materials  would  serve 
a  better  purpose. — S.  H.  Qnnmmy,  Oarret- 
Bonien. 
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DB.  AMOB  W.  FREXCH. 

Dm),  at  hiB  residence,  324  West  Monroe 
8t,  Springfield,  111.,  of  pneumonia  following 
an  attack  of  grippe,  April  27,  1909,  Dr.  Aicos 
Wnx&BD  FnnrcB,  in  nis  eighty-ninth  jmr. 

With  the  death  of  Dr.  Amos  W.  French, 
the  oldest  aliinmus  of  Washington  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louts,  and  at  the  same  time  the  old- 
est practicing  dentist  in  the  United  States, 
has  passed  away. 

The  decedent  was  bom  in  Bri^^ton,  N.  Y., 
on  July  24,  1821.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  After  being  graduated  from 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  he  went 
to  Springfield,  111.,  in  1S48,  where  he  had 
been  in  practice  ever  since. 

Dr.  French  was  a  dentist  of  no  mean  abil- 
ity and  of  wide  repute.  He  was  an  earnest 
and  public-spirited  citisen,  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  making  of  Bpringfteld.  For  many 
yean  he  was  secretary  of  the  Capitol  Railway 
Company,  which  Imilt  the  first  street-car  line 
in  that  city.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Bettie  Stuart  In- 
stitute, and  for  many  years  held  membership 
in  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  city  library. 
He  also  was  a  member  of  the  building  com- 
mittee when  the  Carnegie  library  in  Spring- 
field was  erected. 

Dr.  French  was  an  enthnsiaatio  collector 
of  old  and  rare  books,  and  leaves  a  very  Uxga 
and  valuable  library.  He  has  written  a  great 
many  articles  and  addresses  on  early  life  in 
Illinois,  and  has  recorded  in  his  writings 
some  valuable  statistics  on  the  progress  of 
dentistry  in  that  state.  He  was  personally 
acquainted  with  Lincoln,  and  for  that  reason 
was  elected  speaker  at  the  Lincoln  centennial 
celebration  at  Illinois  Ooll«^,  Jaeksonville, 
where  he  delivered  his  last  public  address. 

Dr.  French  in  1S51  married  Miss  Sarah  T. 


Foster  of  Rochester,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
demise  was  contemplating  the  celebration  of 
his  marriage  anniversary.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  four  children — Mrs.  James 
H.  Matheny  of  Springfield,  III.,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Lander  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  Mra.  W.  H.  Beeves 
of  Peoria,  and  Miss  EfBe  French  ai  Spring 
field,  lU. 


DB.  ALEXANDER  McKIRGAJf. 

Died,  at  his  home,  27  Lenox  ave..  East 
Orange,  K.  J.,  of  heart  disease.  May  28,  1900. 
Dr.  AixzAivDEB  McKnoAiT,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight  years. 

With  the  demise  of  Dr.  Alexander  Mc- 
Eirgan,  who  was  graduated  in  dental  surgery 
half  a  century  ago,  another  of  the  pioneers  oi 
dentistry  has  gone  from  us. 

Dr.  McEirgan  was  bom  in  I^ons  Farms, 
N.  in  1831,  and  received  his  eariy  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town. 
He  later  entered  the  dental  department  of 
the  University  of  Fenn^lvania,  from  which  he 
was  ghiduated  in  the  class  of  185ff.  He  prac- 
ticed in  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  in  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
until  1872;  then  he  went  to  Newark,  where 
he  pursued  his  profession  for  nearly  twen^ 
yean.  In  1893  he  removed  to  Paterscm, 
N.  J.,  when  he  continued  in  his  profession 
until  1903,  when  he  retired.  In  1907  he  went 
to  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  when  he  has  made  his 
home  since.  Dr.  McKirgan  was  a  very  skil- 
ful practitioner  of  reputation  and  stood  high 
in  the  communities  in  which  he  lived.  He 
was  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason.  He  was 
married  in  1860  to  Miss  Emma  I.  Bonnell 
of  Newaric,  who  survives  him,  with  one 
daughter,  Mn.  Bertha  Marvin. 

Interment  was  made  in  Mount  Pleasant 
Cemetery. 
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OPINION   BY   THE   ATTOBNBY-GBNEBAL  OF  MAINE 


KELATI7B  10 


Acta  of  UnregiflteTed  Person*  Constttutliii;  Violation  of  the 
Dental  Regrlstratlon  Act. 


[Foixowuro  is  an  opinion  hj  the  Attorney- 
general  of  Maine  as  to  the  acts  of  unr^[iBteTed 
persons  constituting  a  Tiolatlon  of  the  Den- 
tal K^straticm  Act  of  the  state  of  Maine, 
which  we  pnblish  by  the  courtesy  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of  the 
state  of  Maine,  as  being  of  genuine  interest 
on  account  of  fhe  prineiiAe  inTolved.— Ed. 
Cosuos.] 

Office  of  tub  AxTonNsnr-OENEBAi, 

Wammu,  Me.,  July  1.  1909. 
Denial  Begiatration  Aet—Otiap.  ^JJ,  P.  L. 
1891:  Actt  of  unregistered  persona 
eonsHiuting  violation  of  Dental  Regis- 
tration Act — dentist — denial  work— 
laboratory  work. 

I*  S.  Chiloott,  D.D.S.,  President  of  Board  of 

Dental  Examiners,  Bangor,  Me. 

Dear  Sir, — ^Your  favor  of  recent  date*  is  at 
hand  asking  for  an  official  opinion  as  to  what 
extent  persona  who  have  not  been  registered 
in  accordance  with  the  dental  law  and  have 
not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  before 
our  board  of  dental  examiners,  may  lawfully 
practice  dentistry  in  this  state  by  being  as- 
sociated with  or  employed  by  regular  practi- 
tioners. You  also  make  as  a  statement  of 
fact  the  following:  "It  Is  quite  generally 
the  practice  for  dentists  to  employ  assistants 
in  their  oEGces  to  help  them  in  operating,  to 
do  their  laboratory  work,  and  to  make  them- 
selves generally  useful."  You  also  cite  alleged 
instances  where  dentists  have  employed  unreg- 
istered men  as  assistants,  allowing  them  to 
conduct  business  on  their  own  responsibilily; 
also  where  unregistered  men  have  been  allowed 
to  open  an  office  and  conduct  business  on  a 
percentage  basis  in  the  name  of  the  registered 
dentist;  also  instances  where  registered  den- 
tists have  been  detained  from  their  offices  by 
illness  or  other  causes  and  have  placed  un- 
rc^tered  men  in  full  charge  of  their  offices 
during  their  absence. 

VOL.  u. — 88 


Unfortunately,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
Dental  Registration  Act  of  Maine  is  not  as 
explicit  in  its  terms  as  occurs  in  the  dental 
registration  acts  of  many  other  states. 

Our  act  provides  that — "No  person  shall 
practice,  attempt  to  practice,  or  hold  himself 
out  to  be  a  practitioner  of  dentistry  or  den- 
tal surgery,  until  he  or  she  shall  have  first 
received  a  certificate  as  hereinafter  provided." 

ThB  act  in  question  does  not  attempt  to  de- 
fine "dentistry  or  dental  surgery,"  and  our 
only  source  of  legal  definition  is  in  the  de- 
cided cases  of  other  states  which  have  a  den- 
tal act  similar  to  ours. 

The  dental  registration  act  most  nearly 
resembling  our  own  is  !n  the  state  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  in  that  state  some  cases  have  been 
passed  upon  by  the  courts  relative  to  viola- 
tions of  their  dental  registration  act.  In 
one  case  the  respondent  was  a  student  in  the 
office  of  a  registered  dentist,  and  it  was  al- 
leged that  he  had  violated  the  dental  regis- 
tration act  in  two  instances — one  where  he 
extncted  teeth  and  the  other  where  be  filled 
teeth.  For  the  work  of  extracting  teetli  no 
charge  was  made;  for  the  work  of  filling  teeth 
a  charge  was  made,  and  the  student  received 
the  benefit  of  the  charge.  The  question  arose 
as  to  whether  this  student  was  practicing  den- 
tistry, or  dental  surgery,  and  the  court  said 
in  discussing  the  case  that  it  was  impossible 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  performance 
of  dental  work  and  charging  and  receivinfi 
pay  therefor  is  practicing  dentistry,  and  that 
although  the  relation  of  student  and  preceptor 
existed  betwem  the  respondent  and  dentist 
in  whose  oflke  he  was,  yet  so  far  as  the  dental 
work  was  concerned,  the  charge  was  not  made 
in  the  name  of  the  registered  dentist  nor  was 
the  pay  received  by  him,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  student  made  the  charge  for  him- 
self and  received  the  pay.  Such  conduct  was 
declared  by  the  court  to  be  practicing  den- 
tistry and  to  be  a  violation  of  the  dental  act 
of  the  state. 

Another ,  Arkansas  case  furnished  the  fol- 
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lowing  rule  of  court:  "A  dental  student  who 
performed  dntal  votIc  withfiut  a  certificate 
from  the  lx>ard  of  dental  examiners,  and  re- 
ceived pay  therefor,  is  practicing  dentistry." 

If  our  courts,  imder  a  statute  almost  ex- 
actly like  that  of  AriEansas,  should  adopt  the 
views  of  the  Ariranf  p  court  (which  I  am  in- 
clined to  helieve  they  would),  then  these 
would  be  illustrationa  of  a  violation  of  our 
Dental  R^stration  Act. 

You  wUl  observe  two  distinct  elements  in 
these  rulings  of  the  court;  First,  the  per- 
formance of  dental  work;  sec<md,  charging 
and  receiving  pay  therefor.  As  the  second 
element  is  easily  understood,  we  look  a  little 
farther  to  see  what  the  courts  and  other  au- 
thorities have  said  about  the  first;  or,  in  oUier 
words.  What  is  a  dentist,  and  what  is  dental 
workT 

In  a  Rhode  Island  case  we  find  the  follow- 
ing: "A  dentist  is  a  dental  surgeon.  He  per- 
forms operations  upon  the  teeth  and  jaws, 
and,  aB  incidental  liereto,  upon  the  flesh  con- 
nected therewith."  In  a  Michigan  case  the 
court  said,  "Dentistiy  was  formerly  purely 
mechanical,  and  instruction  in  it  scarcely 
went  beyond  manual  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
tools.  A  knowledge  of  the  human  system  gen- 
erally, and  of  diseases  which  might  affect  the 
teeth  and  render  an  operation  important,  was 
by  no  means  considered  necessary.  Of  late, 
however,  as  the  physiology  of  the  human  sys- 
tem has  become  better  understood  and  the 
relation  of  its  various  parts  and  their  mutual 
dependence  are  more  clearly  recognized,  den- 
tistry has  made  great  progress  as  a  science." 
In  a  Mississippi  case,  the  court  said:  "It  is 
true  that  the  practice  of  the  dentist's  art  re- 
quires the  use  of  instruments  for  manual 
operation,  and  that  much  of  it  consists  in 
manual  operation;  yet  it  also  involves  a 
knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  teeth  which 
cannot  be  acquired  but  by  a  proper  course  of 
study,  and  this  is  taught  by  learned  treatises 
on  the  subject,  and  is  a  distinct,  though  lim- 
ited, department  of  the  medical  art,  in  in- 
stitutions established  for  the  purpose." 

Coming  closer  to  the  exact  definition  of 
"dentist,"  I  quote  the  following  from  a  North 
Carolina  case:  "A  dentist  is  one  who  per- 
forms manual  or  mechanical  operations  to 
preserve  teeth,  to  cleanse,  extract,  insert  or 
repair  them."  Another  definition,  found  in  a 
Michigan  case,  is  in  the  following  words:  "A 
dentist  is  one  whose  profession  is  to  clean  and 
extract  teeth,  repair  them  when  diseased,  and 
replace  them,  when  necessary,  hy  artificial 
ones." 

You  will  observe  from  these  rules  and  defi- 
nitions that  the  tendency  of  the  courts  is  to 


r^rd  laboratoiy  work  oHiy  as  not  rising  to 
the  digni^  of  dt^ng  dental  woric  or  {oiveti- 
eing  dentistry.  While  the  dentist  may  be,  and 
oftoi  is,  d>Iiged  to  do  laboratory  woik,  yet 
his  professional  standing  in  courts  of  law 
seems  to  rest  upon  the  fact  of  his  tmtiiig 
the  hujnan  patient  throuc^  Ms  akill  end 
knowledge  of  the  huMUUi  tystam. 

Considering  the  Dntal  B«gistration  Act  of 
this  state  in  a  general  way,  in  the  lig^t  of 
what  I  have  already  called  to  your  attention, 
I  feel  quite  safe  in  advising  you  that  an  un- 
legiBtered  man  should  not  be  allowed  in  this 
state  to  operate  in  any  way  upon  a  patient 
1^  way  of  practicing  dentistry  if  he  were  to 
receive  directly  or  indirectly  as  a  legolt  of 
his  work  any  reward,  fee,  or  emolument  what- 
ever. Tou  will  observe  that  none  of  the  caaes 
to  which  I  have  called  your  attention  seem  to 
forbid  an  asdstant  from  doing  laboratory 
woric  or  making  himself  generally  useful 
about  an  office,  providii^  that  he  is  not  oper- 
ating on  a  patient  or  receiving  pay  therdor 
either  directly  or  indirectly;  and  I  eonfese 
that  I  fail  to  see  anything  in  the  Maine  R^- 
istration  Act  which  would  render  a  person 
liable  f6r  conduct  of  that  kind. 

Advising  in  accordance  with  these  princi- 
ples, it  hardly  seems  necessary  for  me  to  say 
that  the  speciflc  instances  to  which  you  call 
my  attention  are  in  my  opinion  in  violation 
of  the  Dental  Registration  Act  of  this  state, 
those  instances  being  in  substance  as  follows: 
The  employment  of  unregistered  men  as  as- 
sistants and  allowing  them  to  conduct  business 
on  their  own  responsibility  so  far  as  the  rela- 
tions between  office  and  patient  exist;  any 
arrangement  by  which  an  alleged  assistant, 
unregistered,  should  have  the  privilege  of  con- 
ducting dental  practice  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, either  on  a  percentage  basis  or  in  return 
for  labor  done  for  bis  alleged  employer;  or 
where  a  registered  dentist,  detained  from  his 
office  by  illness  or  any  other  cause  places  his 
business  in  full  charge  of  an  unregistered 
man. 

In  closing,  I  note  your  inquiry  about  the 
duty  of  the  board  of  dental  examiners  to  be- 
come prosecuting  officers  by  way  of  institut- 
ing complaints  against  any  violator  of  the  act. 
The  Maine  Dental  Registration  Act  does  not 
require  any  member  of  the  board  of  dental 
examiners  to  institute  prosecutions  against 
violators  of  the  act.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  in  the  act  forbids  any  member  of 
the  board  of  dental  examiners  from  signing 
any  complaint  against  any  violator  of  the  act. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)      Wabbbh  C.  Fhilbbook, 

Attomey-ffeneral. 
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GSOBOK  WASHINGTON  UNIVEBSITT,  DEPABTICENT  OF 

DENTISTRY. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  George  Washington  University,  De- 
partment of  Dentistry,  were  hdd  Jnne  9,  1909,  in  the  Belasco  Theater,  Washing- 
ton, D.  0. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surge  ly  was  conferred  on  the  following  gradu- 
ates: 

Ouy  Wilson  Angelo  Virginia  Albert  Sidney  Davidson . . .  Diat.  of  Columbia 

WUIiam  Harry  Bambard  ..  Ohio  Max  S.  OoIdbei:g  IMst.  of  Columbia 

Ewii^  Marvin  Wood  Bear. .  Dist  of  Columbia    Charles  Bufua  Irhy  Virginia 

Claude  Quayle  Cannon  Utah 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  DENTAX  DEFARTKENT. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  were  held  in  Aim  Arbor,  Mich.,  Thursday,  June  24,  1909. 
The  commencement  oration  was  deliverad  by  Chas.  Mills  Gayley,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was. conferred  on  the  following  graduates: 


Reginald  Thomas  Atkinson 
Laban  Groves  Bailey 
David  Winfleld  Barr 
Jesse  Holden  Beckwith 
John  Wesley  Brown 
Martin  Richard  Clinton 
Cecil  Hickman  Collins 
Harold  Uadlson  Coss 
Walker  Savage  Cross 
Martin  Louis  DsBats,  Jr. 
George  Arthur  Deer 
Ralph  Hiram  Dimock 
LelU^  WiUter  Dntater 
Homer  Benton  Dunning 
James  Ralph  Foreman 
Stella  Fearle  DeWitt  Foster 
Charles  Sackrider  Fowler 


Charles  Daniel  Freeman 
Robert  Cleveland  Hall 
Robert  Bates  Hewlett 
Sigmond  Janezura 
Francis  Chryaostom  Jones 
Francis  Robert  Kelly 
John  Joseph  Lecney 
Howard  Charles  Lockwood 
Emmett  Ara  Lcwery 
Donald  Gteorge  Macdonald 
Guy  Thomas  McNsmara 
Ernest  Eugene  Masters 
Anne  Meinert 
Bnrstow  Bryant  Moss 
John  Franklin  Munro 
Willis  Ingomar  Nash 
Glenn  Campbell  Orser 


Gieoige  Irving  Perry 
Abraham  Prwlromou  Pilides 
Walter  Lee  Reesman 
Erwin  layman  Richardson 
Olenn  D.  Rowe 
William  John  Beits 
Fred  Lawaon  Shepard 
Raymond  Georce  Sigler 
George  Harry  Smith 
William  David  Strobel 
Charles  Joseph  Sugnet 
Orville  Nicholas  Treweek 
Arthur  Warren  Waite 
Dale  Humphrey  Watson 
Harold  Beach  Wheeler 
Arthur  Zetterstedt 


HARVARD  rNIVBRSITY,  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Dental  Department  of  Harvard  Uni- 
Tersity  were  held  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  30,  1909. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine  was  conferred  on  the  following  gradu- 
ates: 

Iiaac  Charles  Arkin  James  Edward  Gibbons  Raymond  James  Murphy 

darenee  Fielding  Churchill         Hairy  Dwigfat  Howard  Philip  Wilkins  Stone 

r«inuel  Morgan  Davis  Isadora  Hyan  liaaarus  Frederick  Jeremiah  Sullivan 

William  Francis  Drea 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  COIiI.1fiGE  OF  DENTISTBT. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  College  of 
Dentistry,  were  held  June  10,  1909,  in  the  Armory,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Professor  Maria  L.  Sanford. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  President  Cyrus  Korth- 
rop,  LL.D.,  on  the  following  graduates: 


Frederick  Charles  Bakke  Minnesota 

Clarence  M.  Basford  Minnesota 

Clement  K.  Bird   Minnesota 

Harry  Adam  BritsiiiB   Minnesota 

John  Francis  Oaliill  Minnesota 

Harry  T.  Capron  Minnesota 

Edgar  Chapman  Minnesota 

Cecil  Walters  Coad  Minnesota 

Melville  Rankin  Coulter   Minnesota 

Oscar  DeForeat  Davis   Minnesota 

Raymond  Bristol  Donald  .  - . .  Minnesota 

John  Raphael  Doris  Minnesota 

Max  £.  P.  Ernst  Minnesota 

Richard  Blmer  Oustafson  ....  Minnesota 

Joseph  W.  Janeelqr  Minnesota 

Frederick  John  Kaiser  North  Dalcota 

John  Benjamin  Kohagen  Minnesota 

Arnold  John  Larsen  Minnesota 

Edward  Lawrence  Minnesota 

William  Floyd  Linder  Minnesota 

Dunbar  Francis  Lippitt  Minnesota 

William  Theodore  Lund   Minnesota 

Charles  Atkinson  McFadden  . .  Minnesota 

Archibald  McPhail   Minnesota 

George  Robert  Metcalf  Minnesota 


Abraham  Severin  Michalaon  . .  Wisconsin 

Frank  A.  Mittelstaedt  South  Dakota 

William  Hennr  Uoos  Minnesota 

George  Alloi  Ncsse  Minnesota 

Emil  Nels  Ncndin   MinneaoU 

James  William  O^eil  Minnesota 

Alfred  A.  Pagenkopf  Minnesota 

Frank  J.  Phillips   Minnesota 

Irving  Lester  Porter  Minnesota 

Louis  C.  Quast  Minnesota 

Henry  Dane  Rand  Ohio 

Fay  Washington  Rayman  Minnesota 

Arthur  Mellette  Rubles  Minnesota 

Earl  Sallsbuiy  Minnesota 

Adolph  R.  Sehmid   Minnesota 

diaries  R.  Sehwarts   Minnesota 

Maivuerite  Sawyer  Seribner  .  ■  ^Gnnesota 

Paul  Oscar  Solem  Minnesota 

Arthur  E.  Bwanson  ^nnesota 

Carl  Augustus  Thulien  Minnesota 

Paul  Conrad  Verne   Minnesota 

Arthur  William  Walker   Minnesota 

Charles  Wiethoff   Minnesota 

Edgar  Osiander  Wilson  Minnesota 

Seward  Randall  Winter  Minnesota 


SOCIETY  NOTES  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


DBNTAIi  INDKX  BUREAU 

UltDBB  Tllll  AT7BFICBB  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  DENTAL 
PBDAOOOIOS. 

The  following  matter  haa  been  issued  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  justly  purporting  to  be 
"of  especial  interest  to  students,  writers,  pub- 
lishers, editors,  librarians,  colleges,  dental  so- 
cieties, etc."   It  is  described  as — 

A  Pun  by  which  Subscbibebs  will  be 

FUBNIBHBD  A  CL&SBIFIED  CARD  INDBX  Ot 

Abticizb  zh  the  LEaDino  Dental  Jodb- 

NALB, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Institute  ot 
Dental  Pedagogies,  held  in  St.  Louis  last  De- 
cember, a  oommittee  was  appointed  to  estab- 
lish a  Dental  Index  Bureau.  Briefly  stated,  it 


is  intended  that  this  oommittee  shall  employ 
a  eompetent  person  to  rariew  and  classify  all 
of  the  articles  in  ten  or  twelve  of  our  leading 
dental  jonmals,  and  shall  famish  to  each  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  Bureau,  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, cards  ao  elassifled  and  grouped  Uiat 
the  subscriber  may  eaaily  and  quidcly  find 
all  tbA  articles  on  ai^  subjeot  in  dentiatiy. 
Thus  cards  will  be  made  on  a  definite  wyatrnm, 
by  which  additional  eards  may  be  added  as 
they  are  received  and  always  go  to  Uieir 
proper  places;  so  that  no  matter  bow  many 
additimu  may  be  made  frmn  year  to  year, 
all  of  the  cards  on  eaeh  subject  will  be  in  a 
separate  group.  For  example  all  of  the  ar- 
ticles on  the  subject  of  filling  teeth  with  gold 
will  be  in  one  group,  all  oa  filling  teeth  with 
amalgam  in  another,  all  on  cavity  preparatioD 
in  another,  all  oa  alveolar  abscess  In  another, 
etc. 
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It  is  hardly  neceaeary  to  mention  the  value 
of  such  an  index  to  the  wide-awake  membere 
of  the  profesaion.  Journals  which  may  have 
accumulated,  and  which  are  now  almost 
worthless  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  find- 
ing articles  when  desired,  will  become  of  serv- 
ice as  the  index  is  extended  to  cover  them. 
The  man  who  has  occasion  to  look  up  a  par- 
ticular subject,  or  to  write  a  paper,  can  find 
all  that  has  been  written  on  that  subject  in- 
stantly. The  grouping  of  articles  on  each  sub- 
ject enables  one  to  bring  together  the  views 
of  many  writers.  Post-graduate  courses  of 
study  can  be  instituted  by  dental  sooietiea  or 
undertaken  by  individuals;  the  ready  refer- 
ence index  will  make  college  libraries  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  faculty  and  to  the  stu- 
dent body;  editors  and  writers  will  find  their 
work  fadlitated,  and  the  results  of  their  study 
more  gratifying  to  themselves  and  more  highly 
appreciated  by  their  readers. 

Hie  idea  of  the  committee  is  to  organize  a 
permanent  society  for  the  purpose  of  classify- 
ing and  indexing  all  dental  literature.  The 
present  plan  is  but  preliminary  to  the  greater 
woric,  which  will  cost  less  and  less  to  indi- 
vidual subBcribera  as  the  number  of  members 
is  increased.  Those  who  help  to  stari  the 
work  will  profit  more  than  those  who  follow, 
and  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  partidpating 
in  one  of  tha  greatest  advance  movements  in 
dentistry. 

The  suoject-matter  of  several  of  the  leading 
dental  journals  has  already  been  classified  and 
indexed  by  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Black,  at  a  great 
expenditure  of  time  and  money.  This  index 
contains  about  40,000  cards,  cataloging  ar- 
ticles in  various  journals  from  1630  to  date; 
but  it  is  not  available,  for  obvious  reasons, 
to  the  profesaion  at  large.  Your  committee  is 
privileged  to  copy  these  cards,  should  the 
funds  subscribed  permit*  which  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  subscribers  and  incident- 
ally to  the  whole  profession. 

It  is  the  committee's  intention  to  this  year 
furnish  each  subscriber  with  author  and  sub- 
ject cards  for  all  original  articles,  papers 
read  before  societies,  book  reviews,  and  edi- 
torials, in  about  ten  journals  for  1908  and 
1009-^from  4000  to  5000  cards,  all  properly 
arranged  with  all  cards  for  each  subject  to- 
gether, with  guide  cards  for  each  subject  and 
with  author  cards  arranged  alphabetically.  It 
is  expected  that  in  1910  the  cards  will  be  fur- 
nished for  the  same  journals  for  the  yeara 
1907  and  1910;  and  in  1911  cards  for  1906 
and  1911.  Thus  in  three  yeara  each  sub- 
scriber will  receive  cards  for  these  journals 
for  six  years— probably  26,000  to  30,000  cards. 
These  cards  will  be  sent  in  boxes  in  which 
th^  may  be  kept  permanently.  The  number 
of  Journala  indeed  and  the  number  of  cards 


sent  out  by  the  committee,  however,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  number  of  subscribers. 

The  preliminary  report  of  this  committee, 
which  was  made  at  the  St  Louis  meeting, 
gives  an  outline  of  the  plan.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  it  is  the  intention  to  try  this  plan  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  subscriptions  at  the 
rate  of  Twenty-five  Dollars  (^.00)  a  year 
for  that  period  may  be  sent  to  any  member  of 
the  committee. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  from  indi- 
viduals, dental  journals,  dental  schools,  or 
dental  societies.  Any  person  or  group  of  per- 
sona may  send  in  a  single  subscription,  and 
one  set  of  cards  will  be  sent  in  return.  Sub- 
scription blanks  may  be  had  from  any  member 
of  ttie  committee.   


Committee  for  1909 — Dr.  W.  L.  Fickes, 
Chairman,  6300  Penn  ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 
Dr.  Arthur  D.  Black,  31  Washington  at.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.}  Dr.  Herman  Prinz,  603  Century 
Bldg.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


ficpUT  of  libe  Committee  on  Classifying  and 
Indexing  Dental  literatures  to  the  Institute 
of  Dental  Fedago^cs,  at  tiie  annual  meet- 
ing, St.  Louis,  1908-09. 
The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  by 
the  Institute  of  Dental  Pedagogics  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devising  ways  and  means  of  classify- 
ing and  indexing  current  dental  literature,  as 
an  eridence  of  progress  presents  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  and  others  interested  the 
following  plan: 

1.  That  the  aubscribers  to  this  plan  organize 
themaelves  into  an  association  to  be  known  as 
The  Dental  Index  Bureau. 

2.  That  the  above-mentioned  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Institute,  will  devise  ways  and 
means  for  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
during  the  coming  year,  and  will  call  a  meet- 
ing at  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Institute,  for  the  perfecting  of  a  per- 
manent organisation. 

3.  That  this  committee  will  employ  a  com- 
petent person  to  classify  as  much  of  the  cur- 
rent dental  literature  as  possible,  be^^nniag 
with  January  1909  joumate,  and  will  furnish 
subscribers,  at  frequent  intervals,  with  author 
and  subject  cards  of  all  articles  classified. 

4.  That  this  committee  will  be  guided  by  a 
vote  of  the  aubacribera  in  the  selection  of  the 
literature  to  be  classified. 

6.  If  the  funds  subscribed  will  permit,  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  literature  of  previous 
years  will  be  similarly  clasaified  and  indexed. 

W.  L.  FiOKES,  Chairman, 
Abthxtb  D.^Slack.  I 
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AHMY  DTCIfTAI.  CORPS. 

Memobat^dum  of  changes  of  stations  of 
dental  surgeons,  U.  S.  army,  for  the  month 
ending  August  14,  1909: 

E.  P.  Tignor:  Granted  leave  of  absence  for 
one  month. 

S.  H.  Mills :  Ordered  to  Fort  Sloeum.  N.  Y., 
for  temporary  duty. 

Alden  Carpenter :  Granted  leave  of  absence 
for  twenty-five  days. 

W.  H.  Ware:  Ordered  to  VancouTcr  Bar- 
racks, Wash.,  for  duty,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  present  leave  of  absence. 

S.  D.  Boak:  Relieved  from  duty  at  Van- 
couver Barracks,  Wash.,  and  ordered  to  Fort 
McDowell,  Cal.,  for  duty. 

C  E.  LauderOale:  Ordered  to  visit  in  suc- 
cession, for  temporary  duty.  Port  Huachuca, 
Ariz.;  Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz.j  Fort  Apache, 
Ariz.;  and  Fort  Wingate,  N.  M.,  returning 
Uien  to  Fort  Logan,  Colo. 

O.  H.  Casaday:  Ordered  from  Fort  Shatter, 
H.  T.,  to  the  Presidio  of  Monterey,  Cal.,  for 
temporary  duty, 

G.  I.  Qunckel:  Ordered  to  Fort  Oglethorpe, 
6a.,  for  one  month. 


EXAMINATIONS  OF  DENTISTS 
FOR  THE  ARMT. 

The  Surgeon-general  of  the  army  an- 
nounces that  while  there  are  no  vaeaneiea  in 
the  dental  corps,  he  intends  to  hold  examina- 
tions to  establish  an  eli^ble  Ust  from  which 
appointments  will  be  made  as  vacancies  occur. 
Applicants  for  appointment  as  dental  sur- 
geons in' the  United  States  army  will  be  au- 
thorized to  present  themselves  at  the  nearest 
military  post  at  which  a  commissioned  officer 
of  the  medical  corps  is  stationed,  for  exami- 
nation as  to  physical  qualifications  for  em- 
plt^mentf  and  those  found  physically  quali- 
fied will  be  invited  to  report  at  West  Point, 
N.  Y,,  or  Ban  Francisco,  California,  about 
August  1909,  for  the  professional  examina- 
tion. No  allowance  can  be  made  for  expenses 
incurred  in  undergoing  these  examinations. 

Application  blanks  can  be  procured  upon 
application  to  the  Surgeon-general  of  the 
army.  The  essential  requirements  to  securing 
an  invitation  are  that  the  ai^licant  shall  be 
between  twenty-four  and  thirty  years  of  age, 
a  graduate  of  a  standard  dental  college,  and 
shall  be  of  good  moral  character  and  habits. 


Army  dentists  are  employed  under  a  three 
years'  contract  at  the  rate  of  $lso  per  month; 
are  entitled  to  traveling  allowances  and  suit- 
able quartera;  they  have  the  privily  of  pur- 
chase of  supplies  at  the  army  commlsaaiy. 
The  hours  of  official  duty  are  from  9  am. 
to  4  P.K.,  although  they  are  subject  to  emer- 
gency calls.  During  other  hours  they  are  per- 
mitted to  treat  persons  not  entitled  to  gratui- 
tous services  with  their  own  materials. 


MARTLANB  STATE  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Ain>  TBS 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
DBNTAIi  SOCIETY. 

A  Jonn  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State 
Dental  Asociation  and  Uie  District  of  Colum- 
bia Dental  Society  will  be  held  in  Washings- 
ton,  D,  C,  October  28  to  30.  1909. 

For  further  information  address  either  of 
the  following: 

F.  F.  Dbbw, 
701  Howard  st,  Baltimore,  Md. 
A.  D.  Ws^Eunr, 

Washington,  D.  G. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  ORTHO- 
DONTISTS. 
Thb  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Orthodontists  will  be  held  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wed- 
nesday, October  4,  5,  and  6,  1909. 

Fbedesick  C.  Kemple,  ffee'y, 
43  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  city. 


ODONTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF 
WEST  PHIIdADEIdPHIA. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Odontographic 
Society  of  West  Philadelphia  will  be  held 
Monday  evening,  October  4,  1909,  at  8  p.m., 
in  the  Amphitheater  of  Dental  Hall,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

No  meetings  were  held  during  July,  August, 
and  September;  this  onc^  being  the  opening 
of  our  fall  and  winter  sessions,  will  be  of  un- 
UBual  interest  to  all  members. 

Pabks,  B9c*y. 
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OKTHEASTBRN  DENTAIi 
ASSOCIATION. 

fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  North- 
1  Dental  Aasociation  will  be  held  in  the 
lill  House,  Angell  at.,  Providence,  It.  I., 
bober  7,  8,  and  9,  1909.  The  officen 
munittee  intend  thia  to  be  a  very  in- 
Bg  and  inatruetire  meeting. 

E.  O.  KxiTSHAN,  £f«e'y, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


SI>AI>  DBlTTAIi  MBXIGA27A. 

the  special  session  of  the  Sociedad  £>en- 
exicana  held  on  July  7,  1909,  the  fol- 
;  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the 
L9OB-10:  Ricardo  Figueroa,  president; 
o  Reguero,  vice-president;  Ernesto  Paa, 
ing  secretary;  Francisco  Faator  Artijas, 
pooding  secretary;  Tefifllo  Valdes,  treas- 

Ebnesto  Paz,  8e<^y. 


W  YOBK  OIWNTOIiOGICAL 
SOCIETT. 

the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
ologieal  Society,  held  April  20,  1909> 
llowing  officers  were  elected  for  1909-10: 
,  Tracy,  president;  W.  B.  Dills,  vioe- 
.ent;  W.  B.  Dunning,  recording  secre- 

J.  G.  Fulton,  corresponding  secretary; 

Walker,  treasurer;  W.  W.  Walker,  cu- 

and  F.  C.  Kemple,  editor.  Executive 
dttee— B.  C.  Nash,  chairman,  S.  G. 
,  and  A.  L.  Swift.  Clinic  Committee — 
,  Taylor,  chairman,  H.  W.  Gillett,  and 

Aah. 

F.  C.  Kemfle,  Editor. 


EASSACHUSETTS  DEKTAIi 
SOCIETY. 

the  forty'flfth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Lcbusetts  Dental  Society,  held  in  Boston, 
,  June  0  to  11,  1909,  the  following  of- 

were  elected  for  1909-10:  Cornelius  S. 
tut,  Springfield,  president;  Eugene  H. 

Boston,  first  vice-president;  Carl 
trom,  Boston,  second  vice-president;  C. 
Adgera,  Dorchester,  secretary;  Coleman 


Tousey,  Boston,  aasiatant  secretary;  Joseph 
T.  Paul,  Boston,  treasurer;  C.  Edson  Abbott, 
Franklin,  editor. 

Dental  Journal:  Joifmal  of  the  Allied  8o' 
oieties.  Massachusetts  editor,  C.  Edson  Ab- 
bott, DJ>.S.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Place  of  meeting  in  June,  1910:  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

C.  Edsos  Abbott,  Editor. 


VERMONT  STATE  DENTAXi 
SOCIETY. 

At  the  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Vermont  State  Dental  Society,  held  jointly 
with  the  New  Hampshire  State  Dental  So- 
ciety, at  The  Wiers,  N.  H.,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  C- 
F.  Meacham,  president;  A.  Z.  Cutler,  first 
vice-president;  L.  E.  Mellen,  serond  vice-presi- 
dent; Harry  F,  Hamilton,  secretary;  W.  H. 
Munsell,  treasurer.  Executive  Committee — 
F.  H.  Brown,  Dana  E.  Dearinj^  and  Thomas 
Mound. 

Habbt  F.  Hamilton,  Sec'y. 


HARTARD  DEKTAL  ALUMTH 
ASSOCIATION". 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  at  the  thirty-eighth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Harvard  Dental  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  28,  1909: 
Henry  A.  Kelley,  Portland,  Me.,  president; 
Waldo  £.  Boardman,  Boston,  Mass.,  secre- 
tary ;  Harold  DeW.  Cross,  Boston,  Mass., 
treasurer.  Executive  Committee — Waldo  E. 
Boardman,  chairman  «b  o^icio,  Boston; 
Charles  £.  Parkhurst  (term  expires  1910), 
Somerville,  and  Arthur  H.  Stoddard  (term 
expires  1911),  Boston.  (The  above-n^ed  of- 
ficers constitute  the  Council.)  Trustees  of 
Life-Membership  Fund— Harold  DeW.  Cross, 
treasurer  ew  officio,  Boston;  Frank  T.  l^ylor 
(term  expires  1011),  Boston,  and  CSiarles  P. 
Briggs  (term  expires  1912),  Boston.  Com- 
mittee on  Nomination  and  Election  of  Officers 
— Amos  I.  Hadley,  Boston;  Eugene  B.  Wy- 
man,  Cambridge,  and  Robert  T.  Moffatt, 
Boston. 

Waldo  E.  Boabduan,  8€c*y. 
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ILIimOlS  BOARD  OF  IIXAM- 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  for  the  examina- 
tion of  applicants  for  a  license  to  practice 
dentistry  in  the  state  of  nii&ois  will  be  held 
in  Chicago  at  the  Dental  Department  of  the 
Universily  of  niinois,  comer  Honore  and  Har- 
rison sts.,  bej^nning  Monday,  November  8, 
1909,  at  9  AM. 

The  following  preliminary  qualifications  ' 
shall  be  required  of  candidates  to  entitle  them 
to  examination  by  this  board  for  a  license 
to  practice  dentistry  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 
Graduates  of  a  reputable  dental  or  medical 
school  or  college,  or  dental  departmmt  of  a 
reputable  university,  vbo  enter  the  school  or 
college  as  freshmen  on  or  after  the  sdiool 
year  of  1906-07,  must  have  a  minimum  pre- 
liminary education  of  not  less  than  gradu- 
ation from  an  accredited  hij^  school  or  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  equivalent  officer  or  deputy,  acting 
within  his  proper  or  legal  jurisdiction,  show- 
ing that  the  applicant  had  an  education  equal 
to  that  obtained  in  an  accredited  high  school ; 
which  certificate  shall  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
a  high  school  diploma. 

Graduates  will  be  furnished  with  proper 
blanlu  and  such  other  information  aa  is  ne- 
cessary on  application  to  the  secretary.  All 
applications  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary 
five  days  prior  to  date  of  examination,  ^le 
examination  fee  is  twenty  dollars,  witii  an 
additional  fee  of  five  dollars  for  a  license. 

Address  all  communications  to 

T.  A.  Bboadbeitt,  Bee% 
706  Venetian  Bidg.,  Chicago,  HI. 


OHIO  STATE  DENTAL  BOARD. 

The  Ohio  StaU  I>ental  Board  will  hold 
its  regular  fall  meeting  in  Columbus,  on  Oc- 
tober 19  to  22,  1909,  for  the  examination  of 
applicants  for  license.  All  applications  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  not  later 
than  October  9th. 

For  further  information  and  blank  appli- 
cations address 

F.  R.  Chapman,  fiee'y, 
306  Schultz  Bldg., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


ABKAK8AS  BOABD  OF  EXAM- 
IKSBS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Arlmnsas  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners  will  be  held  Kovember  29 
and  30,  1909,  in  Little  Bock. 

All  applicants  are  required  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  order  to  obtain  a  eertifteate  to 
practice  in  this  state.  No  temporary  permits. 
Examination  fee,  $16.00. 

A,  T.  McMnxiN,  Sec'y, 
111  £.  fith  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


NEW  HAMPSHIBE  BOABD  OF 
REGISTRATION. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry,  for  ex- 
amination, will  be  held  at  Ibsonie  Banquet 
Hall,  Manehaster,  N.  H.,  Deoember  7,  8,  and 

9,  1909. 

No  special  examinations.  All  persona  must 
become  registered  before  beginning  practice. 

A.  J,  Sawteb,  Setoff, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 


UNITED  STATES  PATENTS 

PBRTAINING  OB  APPLICABLE  TO  DENTISTRY 

ISSUED  DURING  JULY  1909. 


•^"'y  '^^  No.  987,480,  to  R.  P.  Lll*.  Automatic  den- 
No.  926,977,  to  JOKAiT  Bbun.   Dental  instru-  tal  hammer. 

ment  tray.  jjo  927,860,  to  Julian  Oabtbsu^  Cotton- 
No.  927,406,  to  W.  R.  GwiN.    Multiple  die  ^611  holder. 

plate. 
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A  CASE  OV  I<VDWIG*S  AXOINA  FOIXOWED  BT  Dl&ATH. 


Br  Dr.  LVIGI  ARHOMB,  Florsmee,  Italy. 


AT  the  request  of  Professor  Picchi, 
assistant  in  the  pathological  anat- 
omy department  of  the  University 
of  Florence,  I  went  to  the  anatomical 
rooms  to  examine  post-mortem  a  case 
which  proved  deeply  interesting.  It  was 
a  (K>rpse  which  had  heen  sent  from  the 
throat,  nose,  and  ear  dq>artment,  under 
Professor  Toti. 

The  history  is  briefly  as  follows: 

Angelo  Sforzi,  from  Calenzano,  a  peasant, 
age  twenty-five,  suffered  from  toothache  ac- 
companied by  fever.  Four  days  before  his 
admittance  to  the  hospital  there  appeared  a 
swelling  along  the  lower  jaw  on  the  left  side, 
with  diffusion  to  the  cheek  and  neck  on  the 
same  side.  Temperature  38.8  C.  Pulse  130. 
Sub-delirioos  state.  Death  supervened  on  the 
seventh  day.  Autopsy  was  made  on  the 
eighth,  at  10  o'clock. 

Necroscopy.  The  osseous  system  is  regular, 
the  body  well  nourished.  Four  surgical 
wounds  appear  in  the  median  and  left  side 
of  the  neck.  Around  the  cuts  the  subcuta- 
neous cellular  tissue  and  the  muscles  are  in- 
filtrated with  dark  fetid  pus,  and  appear  to 
be  necrotic.  The  lower  mediastinum  is  also 
infiltrated  by  ichorous,  fetid  substances,  and 

vol.  U.— 87 


in  the  i^[ion  anterior  to  the  heart  reaehea 
the  thicknees  of  one  cenUmeter.  The  peri* 
cardium  ia  thldcened  both  parietally  and  vi>- 
ceralty,  and  at  some  points  is  covered  with 
fibrinous  stratiflcatlons.  On  its  posterior  as- 
pect the  heart  shows  hemorrhagic  spots.  The 
right  lung  hat  the  lower  lobe  hepatized  on 
the  lower  side,  of  dark  red  color,  presenting 
im  its  pleural  surface  some  slight  fibrinous 
strstifieatloBS.  In  1^  left  lung  there  is  slight 
hypostasis.  The  heart  is  normal,  the  liver  en- 
laced, and  of  nutmeg  color;  the  spleen  is 
mlai^ied,  the  capsule  opaque,  the  pulp  red- 
dened. There  is  no  appearance  of  increased 
conneetiva  tissue.  The  kidneys  are  enlarged, 
the  capsule  is  easily  detached,  the  cortical 
substance  is  thickened  and  of  turbid,  blackish 
appearance,  with  marked  ariierial  injection. 

In  the  lower  jaw  one  notices  that  the  left 
third  molar  is  lying  horizontally  and  that 
under  the  tooth  there  is  a  large  pocket  filled 
with  ichorous  contents,  with  thick  fibrous 
walls  around  it,  communicating  with  the  al- 
veolus. 

The  tooth  (as  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  1)  is 
apparently  sound,  with  the  pulp  in  a  state 
of  putrefacticm. 

One  may  thus  easily  reconstruct  the 
process  of  infection  and  follow  the  path 
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of  diffusion:  Food  lodging  between  the 
lover  left  second  and  third  molars  must 
have  undergone  maceration,  with  subse- 
quent formation  of  acids  and  detachment 

of  the  gum  from  the  periosteum;  hence 
periodontitis,  periostitis,  and  formation 
of  an  ichorous  pouch,  the  opening  of  the 
pouch  into  the  fascia  lata  of  the  neck, 
phlegmonous  complications,  and  propa- 
gation to  the  mediastinum  through  ihB 
lymphatic  system  in  the  neck;  after  this 


authors  have  recourse  to  lesions  of  tiie 
gum,  are  always,  or  nearly  always,  of 
paradental  origin. 

In  fact,  in  Professor  Toti's  department 
within  the  last  two  years  we  have  had 
several  cases  of  Ludwig's  angina  with. 
sound  teeth,  or  at  least  teeth  without  de- 
cay, notwithstanding  which,  infection  has 
penetrated  by  the  peridental  membrane, 
or,  to  be  more  exact,  along  the  root  of  a 
tooth.  One  case  occurred  last  September 


Fto.  1. 


D,  Third  molar  lying  horizontally.    T,  Ichorous  pouch  of  fibrous  connective  tissue. 


mediastinitis,  general  infection,  septice- 
mia, and  death. 

'Dius  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  case  of  ^'Ludwig^s  angina"  without 

tooth-decay. 

Up  to  the  present  all  cases  of  Ludwig*s 
angina  of  dental  origin  which  have  been 
described  had  their  beginning,  or  we 
should  rather  say  their  "etiological  mo- 
mentum," in  a  decayed  tooth.  The  case 
in  point,  however,  which  we  may  describe 
as  of  pu-adental  origin,  recalls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  modes  of  penetration  of  infec- 
tion; and  we  feel  convinced  that  all  of 
those  undefined  forms  of  Ludwig's  an- 
gina in  the  explanation  of  which  many 


in  a  patient  whom  I  was  hoping  to  pre- 
sent before  the  Congress  of  tl^  Feder- 
ation of  Medico-Dentists  here  in  Flor- 
ence, but  was  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  hospital  bureaucracy. 

Returning  to  our  case,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  a  short  description,  leaving 
a  more  ample  account  to  the  time  when 
I  shall  have  examined  a  greater  number 
of  similar  cases. 

The  cause  of  death  was  certainly  acute 
mediastinitis.  In  fact,  in  the  last  days 
the  patient  had  high  fever  and  delirium. 
These  phenomena,  however,  found  a  pre- 
disposed field.  The  liver  being  nutmeg- 
colored,  the  hepatic  venous  stasis  or  com- 
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on  of  the  large  and  small  blood- 
3  must  have  commenced  two  or 
weeks  before,  so  that  we  have  to 
t  a  hematogenous  infection  since  the 


cauEe  this  hematogenous  infection  re- 
sulted in  acute  nephritis. 

We  may  therefore  safely  affirm  that, 
taking  into  consideration  these  anatomo- 


Fio.  2. 


— Bcrgmann, 


•rno-cleido-mastoid.  b,  Lymphatic  glands,  c.  Anterior  belly  of  digastric,  o*,  Foflterior 
«lly  of  digastric,  e,  ThTroideus  muscle,  f,  Sterno-hyoid  muscle,  g,  Sterno-thTroid  muscle. 

Omohyoid,  i,  Anterior  scalenus,  k,  Masseter.  I,  Submaxillary  gland.  I*,  Inferior 
byToid  artery,  m,  Parotid  gland,  n,  Common  carotid,  o,  External  carotid,  p,  In- 
ernal  carotid,  q.  Commencement  of  occipital  artery,  r.  External  maxillary  artery,  r*, 
lame  in  front  of  masseter.  a.  Lingual  artery,  t,  Superior  tbyroid  artery.  nS  Jugular 
ein.  o*.  External  jugular  vein.  «,  Vagus  nerve,  v.  Cervical  nerve,  x,  Hypogloesus. 
;  Anastomosis  between  hypoglossua  and  cervical  plexus,  z,  Phrenic  nerve  crossing  anterior 
calenus  muscle. 


ning  of  the  formation  of  the  icho- 
pouch. 

lile  the  liver  was  losing  its  power  of 
tion,  the  kidneys  were  beginning  to 
either  from  excess  of  work  or  be- 


pathological  alterations,  the  organism 
was  already  robbed  of  its  defenses  against 
lymphatic  infection,  and  thus  in  the  last 
stage,  when  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck 
led  the  infection  into  the  mediastinum, 
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acute  mediastiiiitis  broke  out  like  an  ex- 
plosion, and  with  sncli  violence  as  to  oc- 
casion death. 
As  I  wish  to  avoid  long  anatomical 

descriptions  of  the  region  affected,  I  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  present  some  illus- 
trations, which  I  believe  will  demonstrate 
more  clearly  what  is  meant,  placing 


the  digastric,  stylo-hyoideus,  mylo-hy- 
oideus  and  hyoglossus. 

The  gland  occupies  a  good  part  of  &e 
central  foesa  (see  Fig.  2),  and  is  but- 
rounded  posteriorly  by  the  branch  of  the 
artery  which  starting  from  the  external 
carolid,  is  dirwrt^d  upward,  then  forward, 
taking  the  name  of  facial,  and  which  con- 


Fia.  3. 


—BomUi. 

t,  Lympbatic  trunk. 


\mder  the  eye  the  organs  involved  in 
Ludwig's  angina. 

The  part  most  concerned  in  Ludwig's 
angina  is  the  supra-hyoid  fossa,  some- 
times the  lateral,  sometimes  the  median, 
limited  therefore  by  the  lower  margin 
of  the  jaw,  the  digastric,  the  hyoid 
bone,  and  the  base  of  the  tongue.  (See 
Fig.  2.) 

Proceeding  from  the  outside  inward, 
we  find  the  skin,  the  platysma  myoides, 
the  fascia  lata,  the  submaxillary  glands 
with  their  satellite  lymphatic  ganglia; 


stitutes  a  sort  of  S  in  the  region  of  the 
gland. 

The  facial  artery  lies  under  the  facial 
vein,  which  follows  almost  the  same 
course. 

The  nerves  in  this  .region  include,  be- 
sides the  greater  hypogloasns,  the  liiuual 
nerve  with  the  submaxillary  gangli(ni 
annexed.  The  greater  hypoglossns  and 
the  lingual  nerve  form  at  this  point  an 
anastomotic  plexus.  The  gloeso-pharyn- 
geal  nerve  remains  above  and  back. 

What  individuals  are  especially  predis- 
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posed  to  Ludwig's  angina,  and  at  what 
age?  Some  authors,  led  by  Uurchison, 
have  noticed  that  this  disease  attacks 
weak  or  scrofulous  people.  This  is  true 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  but  this 
year,  in  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria 
NuoTa  here  in  Florence,  we  have  had  two 
cases  in  healthy  and  strong  individuals — 
one  sixty-two  years  of  age  and  the  other 


some  authors  have  affirmed  that  not  even 
childhood  is  immune  from  this  disease. 
Usually  the  period  coincides  with  the 
eruption  of  the  third  molars,  which  often 
is  the  cause  of  lacerations,  biting  of  the 
cheeks,  traumatic  complications,  and  sup- 
purations in  the  parts.  Forty  per  cent, 
of  those  who  cut  the  lower  third  molars 
suffer  when  these  erupt.* 


Fio.  4. 


LoDgitudiaal  section  of  ichorous  pouch,  a.  Epithelium  of  the  mouth,  b.  Relaxed  connectiTe 
tissue  layer,  c,  Zone  of  pericapsular  connective  tissue,  d,  Inflammatory  infiltrations 
(polynueleated).  e.  Deep-seated  infiltrations,  with  sloughing  produced  by  abscess,  f, 
Salivary  gland  of  normal  aspect,  f,  Excretory  duct  of  salivary  gland,  ff,  Sheath  of 
connective  tissue  around  the  gland,  , 


forty-four.  Both  suffered  from  paraden- 
tal angina,  which  began  by  slight  pain 
in  the  low^r  incisor  regions,  with  spongi- 
ness  of  the  gums.  The  teeth  were  sound, 
or  at  least  were  not  decayed. 

According  to  statistics  upon  Ludwig's 
angina,  it  is  easy  to  gather  that  two- 
tli&ds  of  the  sufferers  were  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.*  No 
typical  cases  have  been  recorded  in  sub- 
jects under  twenty  years  of  age,  though 

*  Boaer  describes  twenty  eases  amongst 
•oldiers. 


The  commencement  of  angina  is  not 
marked  by  constant  symptoms.  The  den- 
tal indication  is  sometimes  lacking.  The 
patient  is  attacked  by  chills  and  fever 
after  a  state  of  depression  or  a  feeling 
of  malaise  which  may  last  for  a  day  or 
two.  It  is  not  long  before  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  and  swelliug  manifest  them- 
selves, and  with  these  symptoms  there 
are  complications  from  compression 
which  render  deglutition  difficult  and  res- 
piration hard. 

*  See  La  Stomatologia,  November  1905. 
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The  Bwelling  has  a  voodj  hardness  and 
feeling.  The  patient  inclines  his  head 
toward  the  diseased  part,  avoids  any 
movement,  keeps  the  eyes  wide  open,  and 
has  a  general  appearance  of  depression 
and  fatigue. 

The  mouth  is  dry,  with  acrid  emana* 
tions,  hot  and  inflamed;  tiie  teetii  are 
coated.  After  five  or  six  days  the  swell- 
ing extends  and  is  surrounded  by  edema; 
the  phenomena  of  compression  become 
more  marked,  respiration  may  become 
sibilant  or  stertorous,  deglutition  greatly 
impeded  or  rendered  impossible;  thick, 
Topy  saliva  flows  from  the  mouth;  the 
face  ia  ^formed,  the  skin  red  and 
swollen. 

If  tomef action  is  lateral,  it  spreads 
backward  toward  the  parotid  gland,  and 
downward,  involving  all  the  muscles  of 
the  neck.  The  tongue  is  pushed  npward, 
and  is  fixed  and  protruding. 

Veiy  soon  the  general  symptonu  super- 
vene: High  fever,  delirium,  pyonia, 
death. 

The  anatomico-pathological  lesions  that 
one  finds  on  the  bodies  post-mortem 
are  nearly  always  the  same:  Gan- 
grene of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  septi- 
cemia, and  phenomena  of  pyemia  having 
relation  to  the  form  and  duration  of  the 
disease. 

The  submaxillary  glands  may  be 
slightly  inflamed,  being  surrounded  by 
inflamed  tissues,  but  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion (see  Fig.  4)  it  is  evident  that  the 
capsular  sheath  of  these  glands  has  not 
been  penetrated  by  the  process  of  infil- 
tration, although  ^1  the  time  necessary 
for  infiltration  to  have  manifested  itself 
has  elapsed.  Can  we  not,  then,  draw 
the  inference  from  this  case  that  the 
lymphatics  and  lymph  glands  in  this 
region  oflEer  a  safety  barrier  during  al- 
veolo-dental  abscess,  and  in  many  con- 
ditions occurring  as  the  consequence  of 
ne^ected  tooth-decay? 

The  etiology  of  Ludwig's  angina  pre- 
sents many  obscnre  points.  Oft-repeated 
bacteriological  researches  by  many  au- 
thors have  established  the  presence  of  the 
usual  vegetal  elements  common  to  sup- 
purative processes — diplococci,  strepto- 
cocci, staphylococci — so  lhat,  speaking 


from  the  strictly  bacteriological  point  of 
view,  we  are  in  the  presence  simply  of 
a  phlegmonous  process  over  a  r^ion 
which  is  extremely  rich  in  bloodveeeeli 
and  nerves.  Clinical  observation,  how- 
ever, tells  us  that  it  cannot  be  explained 
how  a  phl^monoos  proceiu,  even  in  a 
part  well  supplied  with  bloodvessels  and 
nerves,  can  produce  within  forty-eight 
hours  the  death  of  a  strong  individual 
who  three  days  before  was  enjoying  good 
health. 

Professor  Toti  makes  the  supposition 
that  there  may  be  some  saprophytic  vege- 
tation at  work  which  has  escaped  tiie 
means  of  research  which  we  possess  today. 

Prognosis  in  cases  <^  angma  ia  always 
reserved.  Some  cases  set  in  with  mild 
symptoms,  suddenly  developing  into  a 
serious  form  and  ending  even  in  death. 
Others,  again,  commence  with  alarming 
symptoms  and  resolve  themselves  favor- 
ably in  a  short  time. 

Treatment  may  be  first  medical,  then 
surgical.  At  the  beginning  one  may  pre- 
scribe applications  of  ice  to  the  part,  and 
bloodletting;  later  on,  incisions  may  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  establish  a  perfect 
drainage,  so  that  pus  may  be  removed 
from  the  tissues  as  soon  as  it  is  formed. 

The  dentist  may  help  greatly  at  tiie 
commencement  when  the  trouble  is  of 
dental  or  paradental  origin.  When  the 
process  is  well  advanced,  however,  it  is 
prudent  to  abstain  from  operations.  In 
the  case  illustrated,  the  specialist  might 
easily  have  arrested  the  trouble  at  its 
inception  and  saved  the  life  of  a  man  of 
twenty-four.  The  position  of  the  tooth 
would  have  entailed  a  special  techniqae 
and  perhaps  even  general  anesthesia,  bat 
the  result  would  have  been  certain.  This 
being  the  case,  medical  jurisprudence,  al- 
ways on  the  lookout  for  one  responsibly 
would  have  established  in  our  case  a 
social  crime! 

Some  medical  man  or  other  must  snielj 
have  visited  the  victim,  but,  finding  that 
the  tooth  was  sound  and  no  inflammation 
was  present,  probably  daasifled  the  pain 
as  one  of  the  many  neuralgias  which  the 
followers  of  .^culapius  call  to  their  aid 
when  they  do  not  wish  to  say,  like  Char- 
cot, '^Je  ne  comprends  pas."   When  the 
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ing  came  on,  the  doctor  packed  the 
nt  oS  to  the  hospital,  but  it  was  too 

Hlical  men  may  justly  say  that  dur- 
heir  six  years  of  anWersity  training 
Italy]  they  have  only  once  heard 
iaih  spoken  of — and  that  by  the  pro- 
r  of  anatomy.    The  responsibility 
falla  back  on  society  itself  for  not  or- 
ing  the  studies  in  such  a  way  as  to 
I  medical  men  with  the  knowledge 
sary  for  a  proper  understanding  of 
le  in  which  life  is  jeopuded,  and 
lich  a  slight  surgical  operation  per- 
sd  in  time  may  save  it. 
in  the  case  in  question,  the  oper- 
had  been  performed  later  on,  it 
not  have  had  any  beneficial  result 
le  patient,  who  would  have  died  just 
ame;  and  the  operator  would  have 
odium  upon  his  head  from  the 


relatives  of  the  deceased,  who  always 
wrongly  attribute  the  responsibility  in 
the  case  of  an  operation. 

The  case  under  Professor  Massei  of 
Naples,*  reported  by  Trifiletti,  is  most 
instructive  for  us.  The  relatives  never 
forgave  the  dentist  for  having  made  a 
few  simple  dressings  in  a  tooth  fifteen 
days  before  the  patient  died.  The  post- 
mortem revealed  the  fact  that  the  patient 
had  succumbed  to  Ludwig's  angina  with 
localizations  on  the  lungs  and  pleura,, 
which  Massei  puts  down  to  actinomycosis. 

Note. — I  have  been  enabled  to  make 
these  observations  on  Ludwig's  angina 
owing  to  the  courtesy  and  hospitdity 
shown  me  in  the  nose,  throat,  and  ear 
department,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Toti  and  his  assistants.  Dr.  Or- 
landini  and  Dr.  Torrigiani,  to  eUl  of 
whom  I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude. 


HARD  TEX:TH  and  SOFT  TKETH. 


By  ECGEMB  S.  TAXAOT,  Chlem«0. 


id  before  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  its  annual  meeting,  Albaw, 

May  6,  1909.) 


G.  V.  BLACK,  some  years  ago, 
published  an  article  entitled  "An 
[nvestigation  of  the  Physical  Char- 
of  the  Human  Teeth  in  Belation 
eir  Diseases,  and  to  Practical  Den- 
perations,  together  with  the  Physi- 
iharacters  of  Filling  Materials."* 
Esearches  in  this  report  were  exten- 
painstaking,  and  exhaustive.  The 
isions  arrived  at  are — 

teeth  are  strongest  in  youth  and  early 
age,  diminishing  somewhat  in  strength 
Ldvancing  age. 

;h  that  have  lost  their  pulps  and  have 
i  discolored  lose  strength  in  a  marked 
,  apparently  from  deterioration  of  the 
c  matrix. 


OTTAi.  Cosmos,  May  1895. 


Teeth  that  have  become  badly  worn  from 
mastication  and  in  which  the  pulps  become  so 
much  calcified  as  to  cut  off  the  nutrition 
of  the  crown  portions  of  the  dentin,  lose 
strength,  apparently  from  deterioration  of  the 
organic  matrix. 

Teeth  of  old  people,  and  especially  those 
in  which  much  calcification  of  the  polpi 
occurs,  deteriorate  in  strength. 

There  is  no  basis  for  the  supposition  that 
the  teeth  of  children  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years  are  too  toft  to  receive  metallic  fillings. 

Differences  in  density  or  in  percentage  of 
lime  salts  in  the  teeth  are  not  the  controlling 
factors  in  the  strength  of  the  teeth  nor  their 
hardness,  this  seeming  to  depend  upon  the 
condition  of  the  organic  matrix. 

Differences  in  strength  of  the  teeth  have 


*  Cantani  e  Maragliano:  "Angina  di  Lud- 
wig,"  p.  90. 
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no  infiumee  lu  to  their  liability  to  cariM. 
Diffennoes  in  the  density  or  In  the  per- 
centage of  lime  salts  have  no  inflmnee  as 
to  their  liability  to  caries. 

The  active  cause  of  caries  is  a  thing  apart 
from  the  teeth  themselves,  acting  upon  them 
from  without,  and  from  a  considerati<m  of  the 
facta  thus  far  developed  the  logical  inference 
is  that  the  cause  of  the  differences  in  the 
liability  of  individuals  to  caries  of  tlie  teeth 
is  something  in  the  constitution,  operating 
through  the  oral  fluids  and  acting  upon  the 
active  cause  of  caries,  hindering  or  intensi- 
fyiog  its  effects. 

Caries  of  teeth  is  not  dependent  upon  any 
condition  of  the  tissues  of  tiis  teeth,  but 
upon  conditions  of  their  envirtmment. 

ImperfectionB  of  the  teeth,  such  as  pits.  As- 
sures, roiigh  or  uneven  surfaces,  and  bad  forma 
of  Interproximate  contact,  are  causes  of  caries 
only  in  the  sense  oi  giving  opportunity  for 
the  action  of  the  causes  that  induce  caries. 

The  objects  that  are  to  be  attained  in 
filling  teeth  are  the  perfect  exclusion  of  tiie 
causes  of  caries  from  the  tissues  by  sealing 
the  cavity,  and  securing  such  form  as  will 
prevent  lodgments  of  dfibris  about  the  margins 
of  tiie  filling,  and  thus  preventing  the  fur^er 
action  of  the  cause  of  caries. 

There  is  no  basis  for  the  supposition  that 
some  teeth  are  too  soft  or  too  poorly  calcified 
to  bear  filling  with  gold  or  other  metal  in  use 
for  that  purpose,  since  all  are  found  to  be 
abundAQtly  strong. 

There  is  no  basis  for  the  selection  and 
adaptation  of  filling  materials  to  soft  teeth, 
hard  teeth,  frail  teeth  ( in  structure ) ,  or 
poorly  calcified  teeth.  What  basis  there 
may  be  in  the  conditions  surrounding  the  teeth 
for  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  filling 
materials  must  be  left  to  future  developments 
to  discover. 

With  our  present  knowledge,  the  only  basis 
for  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  filling 
materials  to  claBses  of  cases  is  the  individual 
operator's  judgment  as  to  which  he  can  ao 
manipulate  as  to  make  the  moat  perfect  fill- 
ing, considering  the  circumstances,  his  own 
skill,  and  the  durability  of  materials. 

There  is  no  basis  for  the  supposition  that 
calcic  inflammation  of  the  peridental  mem- 
brane or  phagedenic  pericementitis  (so-called 
pyorrhea)  attacks  persons  who  have  dense 
teeth  in  preference  to  those  whose  teeth  are 
less  dense. 

There  is  no  basis  for  the  treatment  of 
pregnant  women  medicinally  with  the  view 
of  furnishing  lime  salts  to  prevent  the  soften- 
ing of  their  teeth  or  with  the  view  of  pro- 
ducing better  calcified  teeth  in  their  offspring. 


Dr.  Kirk,  in  his  able  article,  "The 
Structural  Characteristics  of  the  Calci- 
fied Dental  Tissues  as  Related  to  the 
Questions  of  So-called  'Hard'  and  'Soft* 
Teeth/'*  says:  **I  am  folly  convinced 
that  the  principal  deductiois  made  by 
Dr.  Black  from  his  extensive  experimen- 
tal study  of  the  physical  characteristu» 
of  the  teetii  are  sound  and  trastwortby." 

Viewing  the  anmmary  from  a  stri^ly 
dental  standpoint,  there  is  no  donbt  that 
both  Dr.  Black  and  Dr.  Kirk  are  partly 
correct.  That  there  is  a  difference  in 
tooth  structure  all  vill  admit.  I  cite 
as  an  illustration  the  case  of  a  strong, 
healthy  young  man  of  Irish  parentage, 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  has  b«n 
under  my  care  for  some  years.  He  is 
of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  per- 
fectly healthy,  and  of  an  athletic  build. 
His  ja\ra  measure  two  and  one-half  inches 
from  the  buccal  surfaces  of  the  first  mo- 
lars. He  had  Ihirty-two  good,  sound, 
hard  teeth  without  a  cavity.  He  con- 
tracted luea.  In  two  years  his  teeth  soft- 
ened, with  rapid  decay,  erosion,  abrasion, 
discoloration,  and  interstitial  gingivitis. 
At  the  end  of  six  years  the  disease  has 
been  arrested,  as  well  as  the  interstitial 
gingivitis,  but  the  teeth  still  remain  soft 
and  the  usual  history  of  decay  is  pro- 
gressing. This  is  a  typical  and  not  un- 
common case  of  hard  teeth  made  soft  by 
disease.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
many  people  of  fifty  years  of  age  who 
never  use  a  tooth-brurii  or  moaSi-waah 
have  thirty-two  good,  hard,  sound  teeth 
without  decay. 

We  have,  then,  the  two  extremes,  hard 
teeth  and  soft  teeth.  Let  us  discuss  Dr. 
Black's  condnsiona  from  a  biologic  in- 
stead of  a  dental  viewpoint,  to  see  if  we 
cannot  obtain  a  different  solution  of  the 
problem. 

To  review  Dr.  Black's  conclusions,  a 
ray  of  light  is  found  in  the  first  four — 
all  that  is  necessaiy  for  our  purpose. 

Dr.  Black  admits  that  the  teeth  dimin- 
ish in  strength  with  advancing  age ;  that 
when  pulps  are  lost  the  teeth  discolor  and 
lose  strength  in  a  marked  degree,  appa- 
rently from  deterioration  of  the  oiganic 


*  Dental  Cosicos,  May  1903. 
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matrix ;  that  when  the  pulps  have  become 
so  much  calcified  as  to  cut  off  nutrition, 
the  crown  portions  of  the  dentin  lose 
strength,  apparently  from  deterioration 
of  the  organic  matrix ;  that  the  teeth  of 
old  people,  and  especially  those  in  which 
much  (deification  of  the  pulps  occurs, 
deteriorate  in  strength. 

I  propose  to  show  that  all  these  con- 
ditions are  brought  about  by  systemic 
changes.  Before  taking  up  this  part  of 
the  subject,  however,  let  us  first  discuss 
hard  teeth.  An  examination  of  the  teeth 
in  skoUs  of  the  most  ancient  races  shows 
a  vast  difference  in  structure  and  shape 
from  those  of  today.  Ancient  skull  teeth 
have,  as  a  rule,  rfiort  bell  crowns,  plenty 
of  space  in  the  alveolar  process  between 
the  roots,  are  deeply  set  in  the  jaws,  hav- 
ing flaring  short  roots,  with  thick  alve- 
ola processes ;  they  are  strong  and  fine- 
grained (these  are  points  considered  by 
scientists  in  determining  the  evolution  of 
animals) ;  they  are  nearly  always  thirty- 
two  in  number;  the  jaws  measure  two 
and  one-quarter  to  two  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter,  differing  with  the 
nationality  and  environment.  The  teeth 
are  rarely  decayed,  and  when  decay  is 
obeerved  it  is  usuaUy  a  dark  line  only, 
in  the  sulci  of  the  crowns,  scarcely  ever 
at  the  approzimal  surface?.  The  teelh 
and  jaws  are  better  developed,  owing  to 
the  greater  use  to  which  the  ancient  races 
put  them. 

Dr.  G.  Elliot  Smith*  (Cairo,  Egypt) 
sajB,  in  the  London  Lancet,  in  regard 
to  decay  of  the  teeth  of  the  Egyptians 
5000  years  ago :  "Dental  caries  was  rare 
among  the  people  of  lower  social  status, 
and  almost  unknown  in  children.  Among 
several  thousand  children  found  in  an- 
cient Egyptian  graves,  only  three  in- 
stances of  caries  in  deciduous  teeth  were 
observed."  I  have  shown  many  times 
that  the  people  of  today,  owing  to  dis- 
use, have  caused  the  teeth  and  jaws  to 
degenerate. 

A  law  in  evolution  handed  down  from 
the  early  Greek  fits  this  condition  ex- 
actly. Aristotle  called  it  the  law  of  econ- 
omy of  growth,  whereby  an  organ  or 


*  SnfTAL  Cosmos,  March  1900,  page  384. 


structure  is  lost  for  the  benefit  of  the 
organism  as  a  whole;  Lucretius  showed 
long  ago  how  the  strongest  survive  and 
the  weak  are  laid  low,  or  the  survivid  of 
the  fittest ;  Lamarck  called  it  use  and  dis- 
use of  structures,  while  Darwin,  harmon- 
izing these  different  views,  called  it  na- 
tural selection,  and  Osbom,  in  the  study 
of  animals,  termed  it  the  law  of  compen- 
sation. 

Interpreting  this  law  to  fit  the  case  in 
band,  then,  there  is  a  struj^le  in  evolu- 
tion between  the  face,  nose,  jam,  and 
teeth  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  brain 
upon  the  other,  as  to  which  will  obtain 
tiie  most  nutriment.  The  brain  is  evol- 
ving more  highly  than  the  face,  jaws, 
and  teeth,  whUe  they  do  less  and  less 
work  according  to  environment.  Minot 
says  that  the  face  is  a  modification  back- 
ward from  the  lower  animals.  The  brain 
gains  in  evolution  at  the  expense  of  tlie 
face,  nose,  ja^ra,  and  teetii,  which  natu- 
rally grow  smaller  and  h«ice  degenerate. 
Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  that 
structures  like  these,  which  are  passing, 
are  transitory  and  more  easily  affected 
by  disease.  Neurasthenia  in  the  parent 
and  disease  in  the  child  produce  an  un- 
stable nervous  system,  resulting  in  excess 
or  arrest  of  development  of  bones  of  the 
face,  nose,  and  jaws,  as  well  as  affecting 
the  structure  of  the  teeth. 

Still  another  law  in  evolution,  by 
which  structures  return  to  their  original 
size,  shape,  strength,  and  characteristics, 
is  known  in  science  as  atavism,  and  is 
called  by  the  farmer  "throwbacks."  By 
this  law,  children  reproduce  the  condi- 
tions of  their  ancestors.  Thus  a  child- 
does  not  resemble  its  parents,  in  general 
outline  or  in  single  structure  or  organ, 
but  inherits  characteristics  of  an  ances- 
tor. This  ancestor  may  be  four  or  five 
generations  remote,  or  the  child  resem- 
bles its  earlier  ancestors — ^the  anthropoid 
ape,  with  hair  covering  the  body;  the 
lower  vertebrates,  as  the  fish,  with  clefts 
at  the  side  of  the  neck,  or  where  a 
Cyclops  is  bom  with  the  pineal  eye  in  the 
center  of  the  forehead,  like  some  lizards 
and  homed  toads.  In  like  manner,  it 
would  be  an  easy  proposition  for  a  child 
to  inherit  the  face,  nose,  jaws,  and  teeth. 
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or  aay  one  or  more  of  these  Btzuctares, 
from  the  primitive  races.  Patients  vho 

display  a  mouth  with  thirty-two  well- 
developed  teeth,  without  cavities,  and 
who  never  use  a  tooth-brush  or  mouth- 
wash, are  atavistic  as  far  as  face,  jaws, 
and  teeth  are  concerned.  This,  then,  is 
the  source  of  hard  teeth. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  normal, 
healthy  evolution  of  man,  the  jaws,  teeth^ 
and  alveolar  processes  degenente  for  the 
benefit  of  the  organism  as  a  whole.  The 
jaws  now  measure,  on  an  average,  two 
inches  instead  of  two  and  one-half  inches. 
In  the  antero-posterior  diameter  they 
have  become  orthognathons  instead  of 
pn^nathons,  which  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  jaws  to  contain  thirty-two  teeth.  To 
compai&ate  for  this  shortness,  the  crowns 
of  the  teeth  have  become  straighter,  the 
roots  do  not  diverge  as  much  as  formerly, 
the  spaces  between  the  teeth  in  the  alve- 
olar process  have  closed  up,  and  the  al- 
veolar process  has  become  long  and  thin, 
making  it  more  susceptible  to  disease. 
To  further  ccnupensate  for  this  Aorten- 
ing,  one  or  all  of  the  third  molars  have 
been  dropped  in  forty-seven  per  cent,  of 
my  patients.  Added  to  this  normal  evo- 
lution, inherited  or  acquired  diseases 
modify  tooth  'structure,  both  external 
and  internal,  as  observed  in  defective 
teeth  and  interglobular  spaces.  Diseased 
tissues  cannot  produce  healthy  dentin  or 
enamel.  All  these  changes  cause  the 
teeth  to  be  more  susceptible  to  external 
and  internal  influences. 

If  you  agree  with  Drs.  Black  and  Kirk 
and  the  writer — ^namely,  that  teeth  di- 
minish fiomewbat  in  str^gth  with  advan- 
cing age;  that  when  pulps  are  destroyed, 
teeth  lose  strength  in  a  marked  degree, 
and  when  pulps  become  calcified,  nutri- 
tion is  cut  off  and  the  dentin  loses 
strength,  and  that  tooth  degeneration  oc- 
curs in  evolution  as  already  stated — then 
the  remainder  of  the  argument  is  clear. 
Is  there  such  a  condition  as  soft  teeth? 
We  have  shown  that  the  face,  nose,  jaws, 
and  teeth  degenerate  for  the  benefit  of 
the  oi^anism  as  a  whole;  that  these 
structures  are  transitory;  that  transitory 
structures  are  more  easily  affected  by  dis- 
ease than  normal  healthy  etmctures;  that 


neurasthenia  in  the  parents  and  disease 
in  the  child  will  cause  arrested  develop- 
ment of  any  or  all  these  structures.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  tiiat  hereditary 
syphilis  and  children's  diseases  cause  a 
development  of  imperfect  tooth  struc- 
ture. If  this  be  true,  will  not  other  con- 
stitutional diseases  cause  the  same  con- 
ditions? Under  sndi  environment,  a 
third  d^^eration  in  tooth  structure  is 
all-important.  The  tooth-pulp  is  at  its 
best  when  it  begins  to  form  dentin;  as 
the  pulp  proceeds  with  its  work,  it  goes 
to  its  own  destruction,  that  is  to  say,  it 
degenerates.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  splendid 
organ  for  disease,  locked  up  in  its  own 
cell  without  escape?  After  it  has  per- 
formed its  office  (that  of  forming  den- 
tin), it  is  in  fit  condition  (senile  atro- 
phy) to  take  on  disease. 

Some  years  ago,  with  Dr.  Latham,  T 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  dental 
pulp.  These  investigations  were  pre- 
sented, at  different  times,  before  the  Scc- 
ti<m  on  Stomatology  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Over  four  thou- 
sand teeth  were  cracked  open  and  two 
thousand  specimens  of  pulps  were  re- 
moved and  placed  in  different  fluids  for 
cutting,  staining,  and  mounting  for  the 
microscope.  I  was  astonished  at  the 
number  of  diseases  to  which  the  pulp  was 
subjected.  Calcification  was  cmly  a  Teiy 
small  part  as  compared  with  other  dis- 
eases which  we  found.  Diseases  of  the 
bloodvessels  and  nerves  of  the  pulp  pro- 
duce retrogressive  changes  of  inflamma- 
tion; abscess;  cloudy  swelling;  fatty  de- 
generation ;  mucoid,  colloid,  hyaline,  and 
amyloid  degeneration ;  pulp-stones ;  sphe- 
rites;  neoplasms;  fibroma,  etc  I  dem- 
onstrated nerve-endings  in  the  coats  of 
the  pulp  bloodvess^,  showing  the  vaso- 
motor system.  The  sympathetic  system 
in  disease,  therefore,  plays  a  part  for 
good  or  evil  in  nerve-endings  and  blood- 
vessels of  the  pulp.  I  also  demonstrated 
Wallerian  degeneration  and  nerve  sclero- 
sis, showing  that  changes  in  nerve-end- 
ings and  nerve  tissue  involved  the  pulp. 

If,  then,  as  Dr.  Black  says,  calcifica- 
tion of  the  pulp  causes  deterioration  of 
the  matrix  and  discoloration,  and  the 
teeth  lose  strength  in  a  marked  d^ree. 
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how  mucli  more  intense  must  be  the  ac- 
tion on  tooth  structure  when  disease  of 
the  bloodyessels  and  nerve  fibers  with 
inflaTnmation,  abscess,  and  all  the  other 
diseases  enumerated  are  present  I 

The  question  arose  at  the  time  th^ 
researches  were  progressing^  When  and 
what  is  the  cause  of  so  mu^  disease  in 
the  dental  pulp?  It  was  fowid  that, 
when  the  pulp  has  finished  its  work,  It 
became  senile.  We  know  that  the  period 
of  senility  differs  in  different  individuals. 
Some  chUdren  are  bom  senile.  Children 
become  senile  at  any  of  the  periods  of 
fltresB,  at  the  emption  of  the  deciduons 
teeth,  at  the  eruption  of  the  permanent 
teeth,  at  adolescence,  and  as  age  advances 
at  the  climacteric  and  at  abont  sixty, 
when  the  arteries  undergo  a  change; 
hence  the  teeth  "diminish  somewhat  in 
strength  with  advancing  age,'*  as  Dr. 
Black  remarks.  When  tiie  functions  of 
the  body  are  abnormal  from  disease,  in- 
herited or  acquired,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  faulty  metabolism  and  auto-intoxi- 
cation must  intensify  the  poisons  in  the 
blood,  particularly  at  the  periods  of 
stress,  hence  the  teeth  discolor  and 
soften  as  well.  Is  it  not  true  that  when 
the  'lungs,  bowels,  kidneys,  or  skin  be- 
come ^ected,  the  teeth  and  alveolar 
process  are  involved?  If  we  could  ex- 
amine the  poor,  old  pulps,  we  should 
find  them  badly  diseased  also,  as  the 
result  of  which  the  fibrillffi  become  de- 
stroyed, the  organic  matrix  loses  its  vi- 
tality, the  enamel  rods  split  off,  and  the 
enamel  and  dentin  soften.  Grief,  worry, 
overwork,  disease,  and  pregnancy  cause 
changes  in  nerve-ending  and  in  the 
blood  stream,  bringing  about  disastrous 
results. 

If,  then,  as  Black  states,  there  "is 
something  in  the  constitution  operating 
through  the  oral  fluids  and  acting  upon 
the  active  cause  of  caries,  hindering  or 
intensifying  its  effects,''  why  does  this 
"something''  not  cause  changes  in  the 
intenial  secretions  and  the  blood,  and 
thus  in  disease  lower  tooth  resistance  and 
make  it  much  easier  for  the  oral  fluids 
to  act  with  greater  intensity  upon  'tooth 
structure  ?  From  a  continued  clinical  ex- 


perience for  many  years,  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  this  is  the  case. 

Dr.  Kirk,  in  his  article  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  says:  "The  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  expressed  in  Dr. 
Black's  conclusions  on  the  one  hand  and 
those  of  the  great  body  of  clinical  ob- 
servers on  the  other,  may,  I  think,  be 
fairly  attributed  to  the  differences  in 
methods  of  observation  respectively  em- 
ployed in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
the  physical  characters  of  the  teeth."  It 
is  the  difference  in  method  of  observa- 
tion, or  rather  an  entirely  different  view- 
point, from  which  Pr.  Black's  conclu- 
sions are  discussed  in  this  paper.  As 
practitioners  of  dentistry  we  are  re- 
minded every  day  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  hard  and  soft  teeth. 
While  it  is  possible  that  there  is  not  so 
much  differ^ce  but  that  filling  material 
well  applied  will  partially  prevent  decay 
in  both  classes  of  teeth,  we  all  know  that 
a  tooth  which  has  lost  its  fibrillte  or  pulp 
cuts  differently  from  one  that  has  a  nor^ 
mal,  healthy  pulp.  A  pulpless  tooth  has 
not  the  resistance  that  a  healthy  tooth 
possesses.  No  set  experiments,  to  my 
knowledge,  have  ever  been  made  to  dem- 
onstrate the  relative  value  of  filling  ma- 
terials in  the  two  dasses  of  tee&.  I 
believe  if  the  question  were  put  to  each 
practitioner.  Which  class  of  teeth  would 
resist  decay  the  best  under  a  given  fill- 
ing material?  nearly  or  quite  all  would 
say.  The  tooth  which  is  normal. 

A  typical  illustration  of  soft  teeth  is 
that  of  a  traveling  salesman,  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  one  of  my  patients, 
who  had  a  severe  attack  of  jaundice  one 
year  ago.  He  came  to  have  his  teeth 
put  in  order.  I  found  they  had  become 
yellow  and  soft;  decay  was  progressing 
rapidly  about  fillings ;  in  excavating  the 
cavities  there  was  no  pain;  the  fibrillBe 
were  destroyed;  if  the  pulps  in  this  pa- 
tient could  be  examined,  uiey  would  be 
found  diseased  and  receding  in  the  pulp- 
chamber. 

It  is  not  unconunon  to  find  soft  tem- 
porary teeth  quite  yellow,  decaying  rap- 
idly, and  fibrillse  and  pulps  destroyed. 
Master  J.  S.,  seven  years  of  age,  had 
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measles  at  five.  Becoveiy  was  slow;  at 
seven  he  is  not  strong.  The  p^manent 

first  molars,  centrals,  and  laterals  are  in 
place  and  are  of  fairly  good  quality. 
The  temporary  canines  and  first  and 
second  temporary  molars  are  soft,  and 
decay  rapidly;  tiie  pulps  are  reached 
without  pain^  and  the  teeth  are  quite 
yellow. 

I  have  a  record  of  a  number  of  like 
little  patients.  They  have  all  had  erup- 
tive fevers,  and  some  have  inherited  dis- 
ease. 

How  do  Drs.  Black  and  Kirk  know 
that  'These  variations  are,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  extremely  limited  in  degree?"  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  physiologic  and  patii- 
ologic  condition  of  tbe  teetii  under  dis- 
ease and  death  of  the  pulp  is  just  as  great 
as  in  other  tissues  of  the  body  according 
to  its  structure?  Br.  Kirk's  fine  illus- 
trations do  not  show  a  relation  between 
living  and  dead  teeth,  so  we  lose  the 
contrast  of  the  two  conditions  under  tiie 
microscope  or  by  polarized  light.  The 
results  obtained  microscopically  in  senile 
teeth,  as  well  as  pulpless  teeth,  are  at 
present  unsatisfactory.  No  comparison 
can  therefore  be  made  under  such  con- 
ditions with  normal  teeth  under  the  mi- 
croscope by  our  present  methods. 

The  method  of  observation  of  the  great 
body  of  clinical  observers  is  not  based 
on  the  meclmnics  of  tooth  restoration, 
but  on  its  own  physical  condition.  It 
makes  little  diflEerence  from  this  view- 
point how  much  or  how  little  variation 
tbeie  is  in  density,  hardness,  or  chemi- 
cal composition.  We  know  that  the  fibril- 
Us  are  destroyed  under  certain  condi- 
tions, that  the  teeth  cut  easily,  that  there 
is  an  odor  upon  rapid  cutting,  showing 
decomposition  of  animal  tissue,  and  that 
there  is  little  or  no  sensitiveness  of  den- 
tin in  many  cases,  even  when  the  pulp- 
chamber  is  reached. 

I  must  offer  a  different  interpretation 
of  the  conclusions  of  Black  in  regard  to 
tooth  structure.  The  temporary  as  well 
as  the  permanent  teeth  change  their  phys- 
ical characteristics,  become  soft,  and  do 
not  resist  decay  as  readily  as  those  in 


which  systemic  diseases  are  not  associ* 
ated. 

Systemic  changes  in  auto-intoxication 
produce  tootii-softeniog,  which  is  the 
foundation  and  great  cause  of  erosion 
and  abrasion,  and  influence  decay.  The 
best  illustration  of  tooth-softening,  dis- 
coloration, erosion,  and  abrasion  due  to 
auto-intoxication  is  fumieiied  by  those 
pathologic  c(mditiona  in  which  &e  cen* 
tral  indsors,  either  upper  or  lower  or 
both,  are  alone  involved.  The  poisons  of 
the  blood  circulate  to  the  very  end  of  the 
bloodvessels,  forming  a  splendid  illustra- 
tion of  nerve-end  and  arterial  degenera- 
tion. It  is  also  an  exposition  of  t£e  very 
earliest  ^mptom  of  auto-intoxication — 
very  often  earlier  than  interstitial  gingi- 
vit«. 

Analysis  of  the  blood  does  not  give 
reliable  information  as  to  changes  in 
chemical  composition.  We  must  there- 
fore depoid  upon  the  secretiotia  of  the 
body  and  tiie  behavior  of  the  dififeient 
organs,  such  as  the  heart,  livw,  kidn^s, 
bowels,  etc.,  for  information.  tTranalysis 
should  be  made.  The  quantity  of  urine 
passed  in  twenty-four  hours  must  be  es- 
timated. If  the  acidity  be  abnormal,  if 
indican  be  present,  if  forty-eight  ounces 
of  urine  be  not  passed  in  twenty-four 
hours,  those  conditions  must  be  oorrected. 
Heart  pressure  and  the  condition  of  the 
bowels  must  also  be  considered. 

The  physician  pays  little  attention  to 
these  early  conditions,  because  the  pa- 
tient is  walking  about  and  attending  to 
his  affairs.  If  the  disease  had  progressed 
to  such  an  extent  that  some  vital  oi^an 
or  tissue  had  become  involved,  the  phy- 
sician would  consider  t^t  he  had  good 
reason  for  interference. 

Interstitial  gingivitis,  disease  of  the 
pulp,  death  of  the  fibrillse  and  pulp, 
producing  discoloration,  tooth-softening, 
erosion,  abrasion,  and  rapid  tooth-decay, 
are  very  early  symptoms  in  auto-intoxi- 
cation. 

Tfie  study  of  hard  teeth  and  soft  teeth, 
as  well  as  all  other  structures  and  con- 
ditions of  the  mouth,  is  worthy  of  a 
broad '  interpretation. 
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(Scad  before  Section  II  of  the  National  Dental  Aseoeiation,  at  tbe  annual  meeting,  Bir* 

min^am,  Ala.,  March  SO,  1909.) 


IK  tho  piesentaticm  of  tills  paper  the 
vriter  does  not  wish  to  rehearse  the 
long  list  of  terms  prerioiiBly  consid- 
ered by  this  body,  bat  rftl^er  to  show 
some  means  irhereby  the  achievemeDts  of 
your  essaylBts  and  committees  on  nomen- 
clatare  may  be  put  into  use  more  gener- 
ally by  the  profession.  Time,  however, 
must  always  be  the  meter  for  the  per- 
fection of  a  gieat  science.  When  we  con- 
sider that  modem  dentistry  has  but 
passed  its  first  half-oentory,  what  has 
been  accomplished  seems  little  less  than 
xnarreloQS.  The  kaleidoscopic  swiftness 
with  which  a  crude  art  or  craft  has  taken 
on  the  air  of  a  profession  is  only  appre- 
ciated by  those  among  ns  who  hare  helped 
to  bring  this  about,  and  little  is  the  won- 
der that  we  become  impetuous  and  rest- 
less in  this  twentieth  century,  famed  for 
its  accomplishments. 

The  fathers  of  dentistry  were,  as  a 
class,  not  men  of  culture,  but  simply 
artizana,  adepts  in  the  use  of  tools  and 
instruments,  and,  like  most  of  their  kind, 
of  limited  education.  The  dead  languages 
were  troly  dead  as  far  as  these  men 
were  concerned,  yet  their  vocabularies 
were  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  their 
occupation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
was  no  great  need  for  special  words  or 
terms  until  after  the  trade  spirit  had 
passed.  When  it  became  obvious  that 
future  pronesB  depended  upon  the  ex- 
change of  ideas,  the  workers  found  them- 
eelves  hampered  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
Tohicles  of  expression.  Even  at  tiie  pres- 
ent time  a  very  large  percentage  or  the 
members  of  our  profession  are  not  col- 
lege-bred men,  and  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute  much  in  a  literary 


or  truly  scientific  way.  Let  us  not  de- 
spise, though,  the  humble  toiler,  who 
^>es  well  with  the  means  at  hand  the 
many  delicate  and  exacting  operaticma 
intrusted  to  him,  for  of  men  of  this  sort 
our  state  and  local  societies  are  largely 
composed.  Men  of  this  type  make  good 
listeners,  and  are  usually  keen  in  tiieir 
appreciation  of  good  essays  presented  by 
men  better  ^rsed  in  dratal  training. 

During  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years 
no  syst^alic  effort  has  been  made  on 
the  part  of  the  many  state  and  local  so- 
cieties to  have  their  essayists  conform 
to  standard  and  recognized  terminology, 
and  tiieiein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  stum- 
bling-blocks to  impede  universal  advance- 
ment in  nomenclature.  Within  the  past 
decade  there  was  but  one  paper  pub- 
lished in  my  own  state  joumal,  and  what 
is  still  worse,  no  standing  committee  on- 
nomenclature  is  provided  for  by  our  state 
constitution.  Every  state  and  local  so- 
ciety should  have  an  active  committee, 
which  might  also  serve  in  the  capacity 
of  an  essay  committee,  and  see  to  it  that 
all  papers  to  be  read  before  the  society, 
and  all  published  matter,  should  conform 
to  the  system  adopted  by  the  National 
Association.  The  relation  of  the  latter 
to  subordinate  bodies  may  well  be  the 
same  as  is  maintained  by  the  French 
Academy  to  the  lesser  lights  in  France. 

When  we  realize  that  the  vocabulary 
of  the  high-school  student  at  graduation 
is  something  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
words,  and  that  a  man  of  education  uses 
about  double  that  number,  the  wisdom 
of  your  committee  in  eliminating  terms 
is  better  appreciated,  e.g.  cervical  has  su- 
perseded gingival.   The  tendency  is,  and 
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should  be,  one  of  elimination.  Custom 
and  usage  eBtablish  certain  words,  and 
thdr  acceptance  has  to  be  acknowledged 
re^ifdless  of  fitness,  as  in  tihe  case  of 
model  and  cast,  and  the  verb  cement, 
which  is  now  pretty  generally  used  as  a 
noun. 

Granting  that  the  growth  of  any  sci- 
ence multiplies  the  number  of  its  terms, 
the  reverse  seems  to  be  true  after  a  cer- 
tain stage  is  reached.  In  the  older  sci- 
ence of  music,  for  example  the  tendency 
is  now  one  of  reduction  and  simplifica^ 
tion. 

After  all  has  been  said,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent, after  reviewing  the  literature  of  the 
immediate  past,  that  the  most  urgent 
need  is  not  extension  of  our  present  list 
so  much  as  definite  knowledge  of  and 
familiarity  with  it  For  instance,  the 
word  palatal  appears  Teiy  often  in  our 
current  reading  matter.  It  is  neither  an- 
atomically correct  nor  bo  euphonious  as 
the  more  accurate  lingual.  In  proportion 
as  we  are  careless  about  tolerating  the  use 
of  words  made  obsolete  by  the  eliminating 
process  of  those  in  authority,  just  «o  long 
will  progress  be  slow. 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
few  terms  that  have  been  accepted,  yet 
do  not  exactly  fill  their  mission.  The 
word  abrasion  is  defined  as  "The  wearing 
away  of  tooth-substance  either  by  attri- 
tion or  through  the  action  of  sharp  par- 
ticles in  tooth-powder."  There  ia  some- 
thing lacking  in  this  definition,  for  the 
majority  of  these  so-called  abrasions  are 
accompanied  by  conditions  so  much  like 
erosion  that  some  word  is  needed  to  ex- 
press this  process,  even  if  its  real  cause 
is  obscure.  The  accepted  definition  will 
cover  a  simple  case  of  abrasion,  but  some 
adjective  is  needed  to  differentiate  be- 
tween that  and  the  condition  just  re- 
ferred to.  ''Complex  abrasion"  would  at 
once  convey  tiie  idea,  and  is  self-explana- 
tory. Since  the  etiology  is  not  well  es- 
tablished, it  could  serve  a  temporary  pur- 
pose at  least. 

"  The  writer  regrets  exceedingly  that  the 
word  substitute  was  not  accepted  instead 
of  dummy.  Since  this  is  a  term  used 
largely  before  patients,  it  should  express 
or  convey  the  real  idea  in  question. 


Either  as  a  noun  or  verb,  the  idea  can- 
not be  misconstrued  if  snbstitnte  were 

used. 

Approximal  is  another  word  in  bad 
form,  in  spite  of  Dr.  White's  efforts  to 
have  it  accepted.  In  the  formation  of 
compound  words  it  is  very  cumbersome. 
Proximal  is  much  the  better  word,  and 
was  rec<nnmended  by  your  committee  in 
1893. 

Although  the  sdencea  in  general  favor 
the  Oreek  language,  on  account  of  its 
multitudinous  forms  and  the  delicacy  of 
meaning  it  is  capable  of  expressing,  we 
do  not  find  the  Greek  equivalent  to  some 
of  our  terms  most  commonly  used.  The 
Latin  has  loaned  us  roots  whose  use  is 
now  well  established.  Our  French  and 
German  oo-workers  have  used  terms  in 
their  language  which  have  become  accept- 
able to  the  profession  in  general.  In- 
deed, we  havie  appropriated  terms  frtHn 
the  Chinese  down  to  the  present-day  ver- 
nacular. Our  nomenclature  should  be 
broad  enough  to  embrace  all  useful  words, 
regardless  of  their  origin. 

Since  this  is  an  era  of  specializing,  and 
dentistry  has  joined  the  processum,  can- 
not these  speciaUsto  best  dioose  the  words 
for  their  own  particular  fields? 

Dr.  Wilson  -has  made  very  valuable 
suggestions  in  prosthetic  dentistry,  as 
have  others  in  orthodontia,  operative 
dentistry,  ete.  Perhaps  no  single  man 
has  done  more  toward  bringing  order  oat 
of  chaos  than  Dr.  Black,  but  even  he 
freely  admits,  in  his  last  work,  "Oper- 
ative Dentistry,"  the  lack  of  correct  ex- 
pression for  certain  conditions. 

Operative  dentistry  is,  I  believe,  bet- 
ter equipped  with  a  nomenclature  than 
is  any  other  branch  of  our  work,  and 
yet  the  majority  of  essayists  will  use  a 
blackboard,  if  one  is  convoiient. 

Immediately  following  tiie  World's  Co- 
lumbian Dental  Congress  at  Chicago,  the 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School 
had  a  pamphlet  issued  for  its  students, 
containing  a  list  of  twenty-two  words, 
thirteen  nouns  and  nine  adjectives.  These 
words  constitute  by  far  the  best  part  of 
our  nomenclature  to  the  present  day,  for 
there  is  no  limit  te  their  range  of  appli- 
cation. In  1897  this  subject  was  brought 
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before  the  Ohio  State  Dmtal  Society,  and 
three  hundred  copies  of  this  pamphlet 
Tere  distributed  among  its  members.  For 
several  months  after  this  meeting  re- 
quests came  from  different  parts  of  the 
state  for  extra  copies.  This  indicated 
a  far  greater  interest  in  the  subject  than 
was  at  first  suspected.  The  Institute  of 
Dental  Pedagogics  has  published  a  glos- 
sary of  dmiia  terms,  under  date  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1909,  which  is  more  general  than 
any  I  have  yet  seen,  but  omits  the  terms 
used  in  orthodontia  and  porcelain  work. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  nomencla- 
ture of  instruments.  Every  practitioner 
knows  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by 
the  arbitrary  methods  of  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  constant  changing  of  num- 
bers. Perhaps  one's  next  order  of  the 
same  number  will  bring  a  different  in- 
strument. This  subject  has  been  consid- 


ered by  the  National  School  of  Dental 
Technics,  and  a  very  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive system  adopted.  This  is 
needed  more  by  teachers,  no  doubt,  than 
by  any  other  class,  but  will  be  a  great 
aid  to  all  who  appreciate  system. 

The  Transactions  of  this  association 
have  been  published  at  intervals  covering 
a  great  many  years.  While  an  isolated 
copy  of  the  proceedings  of  one  year  occa- 
sionally falls  into  the  hands  of  most 
dentists,  there  are  few  who  have  access 
to  complete  files  for  reference.  I  should 
like  to  recommend  very  strongly,  in  clos- 
ing, an  official  publication  of  ^e  list  of 
terms  accepted  up  to  date.  A  r^able 
dictionary  of  medical  and  dental  terms 
for  the  dental  studoit  might  follow.  If 
the  present  interest  in  the  study  of 
dentistry  continues,  the  next  few  years 
should  make  this  possible. 


ON  THE  CRYSTALLINE  STRUCTURE  AND  THE  PHYSICAL  PROF- 
EBTIES  OF  SOKE  FINE  GOLDS  USED  IN  FILLING  TEETH. 


Bjr  A.  FKHCHSX,  Se.D.*  Ii.D.S.,  Hamksrc. 


fl^E  known  physical  properties  of  gold 
I  are:  Atomic  weight  (1907),  197.3; 
specific  gravity,  19.32  to  19.6.  Fu- 
sing-point,  1063.5*  C. ;  specific  heat, 
0.030* ;  heat  of  fusion,  12.6*;  absolute 
calorific  conduction,  0.70.  Mean  coeffi- 
cient of  linear  expansion,  0.000014. 
Absolute  tenacity,  annealed,  7  to  8  kgm, 
square;  cold  hard^ied,  28  kgm.  square. 
Temper,  2.6.  Electric  resist^ce,  100  m. 
1  mm.  square,  21  ohm.  Electric  conduc- 
tivity at  0°,  461000  (according  to 
Wuest). 

Gold  melte  to  a  light  green  liquid.  It 
can  be  beaten  out  to  a  thickness  of 
1/9000  mm.,  and  is  then  pervious  to 
green  light  rays.  In  wire  form  it  can  be 
drawn  out  to  2000  m.  per  gram.  Gold 
cryBtallizes,  like  silver  and  copper,  regu- 
larly, in  small  crystals  among  which 
cubes,  octahedrons,  and  rhombic  dodeca* 


bedrons  are  most  frequently  found.  In 
photographs  gold  can  therefore  not  be 
distinguished  from  those  metals,  unless 
it  has  been  previously  treated  (Pig.  1), 
while  platinum  is  more  easily  distin- 
guishable by  the  form  of  its  leaflets  and 
granules  (Fig.  6). 

In  nature,  gold  is  almost  always  found 
in  combination  with  foreign  metals, 
from  which  it  can  be  separated  by  nitric 
acid,  which  dissolves  them  to  nitrates. 
Gold  is  easily  soluble  in  aqua  regia. 
From  solutions  of  its  salts  gold  is  precip- 
itated in  the  form  of  a  metallic  brown 
powder  (Solila,  etc.)  by  any  reducing 
agent  (ferrous  sulfate,  stennous  chlorid, 
oxalic  acid),  also  by  idmost  all  metels, 
gold  being  the  noblest.  All  its  com- 
pounds are  decomposed  at  high  tempera- 
ture, whereby  the  gold  is  always  reduced 
to  the  metel. 
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The  filling  of  teeth,  with  metal  foil 
has  been  practiced  from  early  antiquity. 
Lead,  which  was  originally  used,  has  been 
replaced  by  gold  foil  in  the  last  century. 
Grold  foil  has  been  manuf actuied  for  cen- 
turies for  the  various  purposes  of  paint- 
ing and  gilding.  The  gold-beater's  trade 
is  an  ezclusiyely  German  trade,  which 
for  centuries  has  been  maintained  in  its 
originality  especially  in  Uiddle  Franco- 
nia,  Nnremburg,  and  Fuerth.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  trades  which  has  remained 
intact  through  all  the  innovations  of 
progressing  technics.  Experiments  "Wete 
not  lacking  to  replace  manual  labor  by 
machines,  out  these  experiments  failed 


anvil  with  a  heavy  iron  hammer,  until 
the  sheets  have  reached  the  size  of  5  cm. 
square.  These  leaflets  are  then  laid  in 
a  book  of  gold-beater's  skin,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  thickness  of  the  foil  desired 
are  beaten  to  the  size  of  14  cm.  square. 
In  order  to  produce  gold  cylinders  and 
gold  pellets,  ^e  gold  foil  is  cross-hatched 
by  laying  two  dieets  between  straw- 
paper  and  allowing  the  latter  to  carbon- 
ize, whereby  the  small  unevennesses  on 
the  surface  are  produced.  The  Aeets 
used  for  gold  cylmdara  have  a  thicknww 
of  1/125  to  1/800  mm. 

Platiniun-gold  f<Hl  is  prodnoed  either 
by  alloying  the  gold  with  platinum  or 


Jfom  forma  of  gold  ciyatals. 


owing  to  the  lack  of  elasticity  in  the  beat 
such  as  is  produced  only  by  the  human 
arm.  The  mechanical  beating  tore  the 
gold  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  a  cei^ 
tain  thinness,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
very  delicate  and  extremely  expensive 
gold-beater's  skin  was  destroyed.  Gold- 
beater's skin  consists  of  a  very  fine  cuti- 
cle prepared  from  the  caecum  or  blind-gut 
of  the  ox,  which  is  cleaned,  stretched, 
dried,  and  washed  in  alum-water,  after 
which  the  skins  are  painted  with  wine 
in  which  isinglass  has  been  dissolved.  Fi- 
nally the  skin  is  coated  with  albumin. 

According  to  Herbst,  the  procedure  of 
beating  gold  is  as  follows:  Chemically 
pure  gold  is  rolled  out  to  a  thickness  of 
0.03  mm.  This  sheet  is  cut  in  pieces 
15  mm.  square,  of  which  330  are  laid 
in  a  book  of  gutta-percha  leaves  so  that 
the  squares  lie  one  over  the  other  in  the 
middle.  This  book  is  beaten  on  a  stone 


by  superimposing  thin  gold  and  platinum 
foil.  The  latter  is  used  for  taking  ma- 
trices for  porcelain  fillings,  the  former 
for  fillings,  ^rbst  says,  on  page  292 
of  his-  '^etiiods  and  Improvements": 
''Gold  fillings  made  of  cylinders  or  pel- 
lets exclusively  often  become  rough  and 
tmsightly  after  some  years,  especially  if 
very  large  cavities  have  been  filled  with 
them."  Herbst  therefore  recommends 
making  the  surface  always  of  foil. 

In  the  first  supplement  to  his  '^Methods 
and  Improvements"  Herbst  offers  fur- 
ther data  on  gold  as  a  filling  material. 
According  to  him,  gold  has  the  property 
of  cohesion,  if  it  be  chemically  pure  and 
thinly  beaten.  This  explains  the  cohe- 
siveness  of  gold  after  it  is  taken  from 
the  gold-beater's  skins.  The  questicm 
suggests  itself,  why  gold  has  no  more 
cohesiveness  later  on,  or  luHer  having 
been  alloyed.   Herbs^  in  his  categoricid 
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way,  answers  this  question  as  follows:  gold  oome  into  contact,  which  explains 
"Gold  in  time  is  covered  with  a  thin    the  impossibility  of  cohesion,"  etc.  He 

Fig.  1. 


Herbst  Orange  gold  (Au       Ag  -|-  Ca)  for  gilding  (1/9000  mm.),  unannealed. 

Magn.  160  diam. 

Fig.  2. 


Herbat  gold  foil  \o.  2i,  for  gold  cylinders  (1/800  mm.),  annealed.  Magn. 

160  diam. 


layer  of  vapor  or  air.  Thus,  as  it  were,  compares  the  cohesion  of  gold  with  the 
two  layers  of  air  and  not  two  layers  of    cohesion  of  iron  in  welding,  and  attrib- 

VOL.  LI. — 88  I 
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utes  the  effect  of  annealing,  by  which  of  the  opinion  that  iron  by  being  an- 
non-colicsive  gold  is  rendered  cohesive,    nealed  is  rendered  weldable  only  because 


Fig.  3. 


Ilerbst  gold  foil  Ko.  4,  with  admixture  of  silver  for  filling  (1/040  mm.),  iiii- 
nenled.   Magn.  160  diam. 


Fig.  4. 


Hcrl>st  gold  foil  No.  30  (1/80  mm.),  amiealed.    Mngn.  100  diam. 

merely  to  tliL'  reiiiDval  of  the  moisture  on  by  the  annealing  a  layer  whieli  iH'fun,' 
the  surlaec.    Uerbst  further  seems  to  be    had  impeded  the  welding  is  removed. 
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page  299,  moreover,  Herbst  says :  is  set  on  fire.  The  gold  is  thereby  heated 
raer  to  render  gold  semi-cohesive,    in  a  very  even  way,  sufficiently  to  Income 


Fig.  5. 


Herbst  gold  foil  No.  30  (1/80  mm.)»  unannealed,  but  apparently  heated,  its 
the  cryotals  are  in  process  of  isolation.   Magn.  100  diain. 


Fig.  6. 


Herbal  gold- plat inutn  foil  Xo.  30  (1/80  mm.),  alloyed  for  taking  matrices,  in 
foil  and  granule  form.    Magn.  160  diam. 

ould  be  laid   in  a  porcelain  bowl    air-  and  vajwr- proof,  but  not  so  that  it 
covered  with  sulfuric  ether,  which    could  become  esjwciaily  cohesive — keep- 
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ing,  as  it  were,  the  medium  between  co-  of  the  separating  layer  (pp.  329-331 ). 
hesive  and  non-cohesive  gold.*'  In  order    Finally,  Herbst  says  that  the  Universal 


Fig.  7. 


llerbst  gold  foil  fi>r  l-'niversal  gold  rolls.  No.  10  (1/240  rom.},  unannenled. 

Magn.  160  diam. 

Fio.  8. 


Same  as  Fig.  7.  but  annealed.    Magn.  100  diam. 

to  be  logical,  Herbst  in  this  case  would  gold  rolls,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  of  No. 
then  have  to  assume  the  partial  removal    2^  =  1/800,  are  now  manufactured  of 
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10  =  1/240  mm.  This  gold  shows  a  In  examining  these  different  sorts  of 
extraordinary  soft  and  loose  struc-    gold,  in  which  were  included  some  sorts 


FlQ.  0. 


Herbst  gold  foil  for  L'tiiversal  gold  cylinders,  Xo.  10  (1/240  mm.},  annealed. 

Magn.  160  diam. 


Fig.  10. 


S.  8.  White  Globe  gold  foil  Xo.  40,  unannealed  (non-cohesive).    Mugn.  160 

diam. 

How  this  structure  is  obtained    of  S.  S.  White,  also  Solila,  and  Hoepf- 
imfortunately  not  be  communicated,    ner's  Velvet  gold,  many  peculiarities 
is  the  manufacturer's  secret.  were  revealed.   It  was  the  author's  sole 
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object  to  demonstrate  the  structure  of  ^old  workers.  After  these  que.'tions  have 
these  golds  and  to  explain  the  photomi-  bfeomc  t'lueidatt-d  in  time  to  come,  wo 
crographs  with  some  theoretical  annota-    shall  know  how  the  structure  of  a  par- 


FlQ.  11. 


Same  as  Fig.  10,  but  annealed  (cohesive).   Magn.  IGO  diam. 


Fro.  12. 


Willienis'  gold  foil  Xo.  40,  annealed  (cohesive).    Magn.  160  diam. 

tions.    The  relationship  of  the  causal  ticular  gold  influences  its  working  quali- 

connection  between  the  structure  and  the  ties,  and  its  suitability  will  be  determined 

working  properties  the  author  would  under  the  microscope  before  its  applica- 

leave  to  the  consideration  of  more  skilled  tion. 


1 
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Hoepfner's  Velvet  gold  (Fig.  15)  oc-  Dr.  Hoepfner  writes  as  follows:  "In  the 
ciipies  a  place  of  its  own  in  regard  to  manufacture  of  velvet  gold  only  pure 
its  structure ;*it  is  said  to  be  very  similar    gold  is  used,  and  all  contact  with  other 


Fro.  13, 


De  Trey'a  Solila,  small  crystals.   Magn.  300  diam. 


FlQ.  14. 


Siiiiif  IIS  Fi;;.  Ui,  but  large  crystals.   Magii.  300  diam. 

to   tlie  .S.  S.  White  Jfoss  Fibre  pokl.  metals  is  avoided.    The  fi])paTatu«,  therc- 

T 'nfortunatoly  the  author  has  had  no  fore,  eonsist;;  in  all  the  metal  parts  ex- 

saniplcs  of  this  at  his  disposal.  clusively  of  pure  gold,  which  renders  the 

About  the  manufacture  of  Velvet  gold,  manufacture  more  expensive  owing  to  the 
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losses  involved.  As  velvet  gold  consists 
exclusively  of  pure  gold,  it  has  all  the 
physical  qualities  thereof.  The  velvet 
gold  previously  to  being  put  on  the  mar- 
ket is  heated  to  something  above  200" 
C.  and  is  then  soft  and  pliable.  Under 
the  hammer  it  becomes  hard.  Also  after 
lying  for  a  long  time  (about  six  months) 
it  seems  to  gradually  assume  a  hard  con- 
sistence. Heating  to  200°  C.  is  sufficient 
to  r^tore  its  former  softness.  The  "spe- 
cific softness."  as  it  were,  of  the  gold 


cific  cohesion  of  the  gold,  although  un- 
fortunately this  is  never  done  in  the  pa- 
pers published.  Finally,  according  to 
the  duration  of  the  precipitation  of  the 
gold  the  thickness  of  the  layer  can  be 
regulated."  These  are  the  brief  state- 
ments of  the  inventor,  who  of  course  is 
not  to  be  blamed,  any  more  than  Herbat, 
for  not  exposing  to  imitation  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  technique. 

A  comparison  of  the  photomicrographs 
of  the  individual  si)rts  of  gold  allows  of 


Fig.  15. 


Hoepfner'a  Velvet  gold.     Magn.  300  diatn. 


itself,  which  is  wholly  duo  to  its  pu- 
rity and  to  the  heating,  is  diiferent 
from  the  structural  softness.  The  latter 
is  due  to  the  mode  of  precipitation  in  the 
solution,  which  is  best  compared  with 
falling  snow.  [Consequently  a  saturated 
solution  is  used  at  high  temperature,  and 
precipitated  by  cooling. — Author.]  The 
technique  of  manufacture  has  a  great 
similarity  to  this  phenomenon.  The  fall- 
ing of  the  flakes  can  be  controlled  to  a 
considerable  degree,  and  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  gold  can  be  influenced  so  that 
softer  or  more  compact  masses  are  pre- 
cipitated as  desired.  The  cohesiveness 
can  also  be  regulated — ^that  is,  of  course, 
only  the  structural  cohesiveness,  which 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  spe- 


certain  conclusions  as  to  their  proj)ertie5 
as  manifested  in  their  structure.  Un- 
doubtedly Hoepfner's  Velvet  gold  (Fig. 
15)  is  the  most  cohesive  of  them  all. 
'I'he  S.  S.  W.  moss  fibre  gold  is  said  to 
he  on  a  par  with  it,  also  the  so-called 
Portland  gold  of  Geoi^  Chalk,  London. 
These  two  golds  the  author  has  not  yet 
examined,  and  his  observations  on  these, 
together  with  those  on  others,  will  appear 
later. 

As  second  in  cohesiveness,  Herbst'a 
Universal  gold  annealed  (Figs.  7-9)  may 
be  considered.  Also  in  Williams*  gold, 
according  to  the  photomicrograph  (Fig. 
18),  a  strong  cohesive  power  of  the  crys- 
tals may  be  surmised.  From  a  compari- 
son of  the  structure  we  can  therefore  con- 
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:  The  looser  the  crystalline  struc- 
jf  a  gold  and  .the  larger  its  crystals, 
Teater  its  cohesiveness.  To  this  a 
er  observation  is  to  be  added:  The 
ees  of  beaten  or  rolled  gold,  such 
srbst'a  TJniverBai  gold  No.  10  (Fig. 
r  the  S.  S.  White  Globe  gold  No. 
Fig.  10),  in  unannealed  non-cohe- 
state  show  hardly  any  crystalline 
ture.    (The  coarse  lines  are  folds.) 

soon  as  these  golds  are  annealed, 
ihotomicrographs  show  a  quite  dis 
J  developed  crystalline  stmcture 
\.  8  and  11) ;  at  the  same  time  the 
bas  become  cohesive.  If  wc  consider 

has  been  said  above  regarding  the 
ive  power  of  the  individual  golds, 
if  the  photomicrographs  are  com- 
,  as  to  the  size  of  the  crystals  and 
tiicknesa  of  the  sheets,  another  con- 
UioQ  suggests  itself.  In  the  sheets 
'800  to  1/240  mm.  thickness,  on 
[iring  in  the  photomicrograph,  crys- 
)f  from  one  to  three  mm.  diameter 
jund  after  annealing.  This,  in  the 
unicrograph,  which  is  magnified  160 
,  corresponds  to  a  thickness  of  the 
)f  from  1/160  to  1/50  mm.  The 
then,  after  annealing  has  about  five 

its  former  thickness,  the  crystals 
ibly  not  being  very  different  in  their 
eter  in  different  directions.  From 
the  question  arises,  What  changes 
taken  place  in  the  foil? 

the  original  state  of  the  foil  after 
ng,  owing  to  its  thinne:^s.  crystals 
oh  dimensions  can  be  present  only 
flattened  state,  while  our  photomi- 
aphs  of  the  annealed  foils  clearly 
the  edge?  and  the  body  of  the  eryp- 
which  protrude  above  tlie  surface, 
an  therefore  answer  the  question  as 
vs:  Annealing  of  the  gold  re-estab- 
1  the  shape  of  the  crystals  which 

been  flattened  in  beating.  With 
we  come  back  to  the  simple  way  in 
I  HerlBt  explained  the  effect  of  an- 
Qg.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  little  ton 
le  to  es.5ay  an  explanation  of  one  nf 
-nost  curious  physical  phenomena, 
le  cohesion  and  its  loss,  of  the  indi- 
d  gold  crv'stals — in  short,  the  weld- 
if  gold  in  a  cold  state  by  a  layer  of 
nd  vapor,  and  its  removal. 
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I  have  of  course  no  intention  to  ad- 
vance like  Herbst  a  theory  in  such  cate- 
goric fashion,  and  I  am  fully  aware  that 
the  following  explanation  still  allows  of 
many  conjectures.  The  mysterious  co- 
hesion of  metallic  crystals  presupposes 
the  presence  of  a  mass  of  energy  in  the 
individual  crystals  which,  like  magnet- 
ism, binds  crystal  to  crystal  in  such  a 
way  that  the  bound  metallic  mass  re- 
ceives the  properties  which  we  designate 
as  absolute  solidity.  Heat  diminishes 
the  "cohesion."  This  fact,  Le.  the 
abolition  of  cohesion  by  a  supply  of  new 
masses  of  energy,  permits,  to  be  sure, 
also  of  the  opposite  conclusion,  namely, 
that  cohesion  is  a  property  of  the  crys- 
tal aggregates,  i.e.  the  metal  masses 
themselves,  and  that  the  influence  of  an 
intrinsic  power  of  the  crystals,  as  it 
were,  enables  them  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet  until  by  beating,  pressure,  or 
cooling,  crystal  is  again  bound  to  crys- 
tal. Accordingly,  we  see  in  iron,  for 
instance,  that  at  red  heat  the  combi- 
nation is  loosened  in  such  a  way  that 
the  metal  becomes  soft,  pliable,  and  weld- 
able.  In  all  metals,  by  the  influence  of 
heat  the  crystalline  combination  is  loos- 
ened, so  that  flnally  tlie  smallest  units 
of  the  crystals  which  form  the  metal 
assume  an  independent  existence,  and 
owing  to  this  independence  and  mobility 
the  metal  becomes  liquid.  While  most 
or  perhaps  all  other  metals,  a.s  the  cool- 
ing advances,  arrange  themselves  again 
to  form  a  cohesive  combination — that  is. 
become  firm  and  fully  rigid — gold  is 
an  exception  in  this  respect.  Gold  after 
annealing,  as  has  alrea<ly  Iwen  shown, 
exhibits  an  absolute  rigidity  of  only  from 
7  to  8  kgm. ;  after  being  hardened  in  a 
cold  state,  liowever,  four  times  that 
amount.  Our  illustrations  show  that,  in 
gold,  annealing  really  isolates  the  crys- 
tals which  before  were  bound  together 
as  in  Fig.  10,  and  could  not  be  recog- 
nized as  shown  in  Figs.  11,  12,  8,  etc., 
as  coniparof]  with  Fig.  *.  Gold  retains 
this  .Htato  of  isolation  for  a  long  time 
after  moling,  and  consequently  also  the 
property  of  cohesiveness — that  is,  wehl- 
ableness  in  a  cold  state.  Cohesiveness  is 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  property 
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OT  a  form  of  energy  in  the  crystals,  which 
are  released  from  their  comhination  by 

the  influence  of  heat.  Whether  the  co- 
hesiveness  has  been  formed  from  the  heat, 
or  whether  the  heat  only  plays  the  part 
of  the  releasing  lever,  or  whether  both 
occur  together,  is  not  to  be  decided 
here. 


For  the  rest  the  illustrations  speak 
for  themselves.  The  number  of  prepara- 
tions examined  is  only  small,  yet  if  the 
manufacturers  of  filling  gold  are  williii<r 
to  profit  from  these  fiuggestions,  the  au- 
thor is  always  ready  to  subject  any  prep- 
arations submitted  to  a  photomicrograph- 
ieal  examination. 


BESTOBING  FACIAIi  COXTOUB  ANI>  CUOSISO  OFKNING  OF 
PALATE  AFTER  OPERATION  FOB  REMOVAL  OF 
Sl'PERIOR  MAXILLAKV. 


By  HOWARD  T.  STBWART,  D.D.8..  GreesTille,  HIm. 


THK  accompanying  figures  illustrate 
an  appliance  made  for  restoring  the 
facial  contour  and  closing  the  open- 
ing of  the  palate  into  the  nares.  and 


Fro.  I. 


Pliotograph  TepiMenting  face  as  it  appenred 
before  appliance  was  inserted. 

for  supporting  the  eyeball,  which  had 
dropped  to  a  considerable  extent. 
In  the  beginning  I  wish  to  call  atten- 


tion to  the  fact  that  the  photograph  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  2  was  retouched  by  the 
photographer,  as  is  usually  done  in  the 
ordinary  pliotograph  to  make  a  more 

Fig.  2. 


Retouched  pliotograph  abowing  face  with 
appliance  in  position. 

jileasing  appearance.  This  of  course  has 
eradicated  the  small  blemishes  and  makes 
a  greater  difference  in  appearance  than 
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se  would  have  shown,  but  so  far 
3>osition  of  the  eyeball  and  the 

■  of  the  face  is  concerned,  the  re- 
practically  as  shown  by  the  two 

t  ions. 

account  of  an  operation  for  sar- 
ome  three  years  before  the  appli- 
■as  constructed,  the  floor  of  the 
-ostril  had  been  divided  all  the  way 
tlie  nasal  and  malar  processes  of 
^»erior  maxillary  bnnc  had  been 
i  and  the  bone  removed,  together 
lie  greater  part  of  the  floor  of  the 

account  of  the  lack  of  support  the 
I  dropped  down  greatly  and  the 
was  much  sunken,  giving  a  terri- 
prcssion  to  the  face,  aa  shown  in 
I .     A  large  opening  through  the 

into  the  nares  made  speech  very 
It  and  almost  unintelligible, 
er  considering  everything  of  which 

ever  known  or  could  then  learn, 
illy  determined  on  the  following 
1(1  of  procedure; 

the  teeth  on  the  right  side  having 
arse  l>een  removed  witli  the  bone, 


Vtc.  1. 


View  from  above  of  appliance  witliout  plate. 


had  only  those  on  the  left.  The  the  second  bicuspid,  which  was  missing, 
ration  had   caused    the   remaining    All  these  were  excised  at  the  gum  mar- 


left  central  to  be  so  denuded  that  its 
extraction  became  necessary.    We  then 


Fit!.  .1. 


Mndel  of  the  mouth  ( showing  opening 
through  paLite)  aa  it  appeared  after  the 
teeth  were  excised  and  roots  prepared  for 
hrid<;e. 


had  all  the  teeth  on  the  left  from  the 
lateral  back  to  the  third  molar  except 
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gins  as  for  ordinary  Richmond  crowns,  tiou  of  the  gums.  Fig.  3  is  a  model  of 
Qreat  care  was  exercised  in  trimming    the  mouth,  showing  the  opening  of  the 


Fio.  5.  Fig.  6. 


View  froni  below  of  Appliance,  ahowing  bars         Plate  with  spring  clasps  to  snap  over  bars  on 
extending  across  roof  of  mouth.  appliance. 


these  roots  to  a  conical  shape,  and  in  palate  into  the  nares,  and  the  roots  pre- 
adapting  the  bands  so  as  to  have  ample    pared  to  receive  the  bridge.  Richmond 

FlQ.  7. 


Appliance  with  ptate  in  position  on  bars. 

cervical  approxiraal  space  (more  than  crowns  were  made  for  the  lateral,  cuspid, 
really  existed  normally)  and  no  conges-    and  bicuspid,  and  solid  gold  crowns  for 
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the  molars.  All  these  crowns  were  then 
soldered  together.  The  heavy  bars  shown 

in  Fig.  5  were  soldered  to  the  bridge  and 
extended  across  to  the  opposite  side. 
Vulcanite  was  attached  to  these,  as  seen 
in  Fig.  4.  To  ascertain  the  shape  and 
size  that  this  vnlcanite  should  be,  a  bulk 
of  sticky-wax  was  first  used  to  try  in  the 
month.  This  was  trinuned  off  and  added 
to  in  varions  places  until  the  best  con- 
tour of  the  face  was  obtained  and  until 
the  eyeball  was  raised  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent that  seemed  advisable.  This  was  re- 
produced in  vulcanite.  A  plate  was  then 
constructed  with  clasps  to  snap  in  place 
over  the  bars  and  to  approximately  restore 
the  normal  shape  of  the  palate  lingually. 
Fig.  6  shows  the  plate  itself,  and  in  Fig. 
7  it  is  shown  in  position  on  the  bars. 
This  plate  may  beTemoved  at  will  by  the 
patient  to  cleanse  the  mouth  and  the  en- 
tire appliance,  which  is  easily  done.  Floss 
silk  tape  can  easily  be  carried  over  the 
upper  surface  of  the  Tulcaoite  and  the 
bars.  The  appliance  was  then  cemented 
into  place. 

Much  care  was  taken  as  to  the  occlu- 
sion of  the  opposing  teeth.  A  close  study 
of  the  mechanical  principles  involved  in 
the  resistance  which  this  appliance  af- 


forded in  restoring  the  contour  of  the 
face  and  in  raising  the  eyeball  approxi- 
mately to  its  normal  position  will  be 
interesting  to  those  who  grasp  it  in  all  its 
details.  It  will  be  olnerved  that  the 
downward  pressure  of  the  tissues  of  the 
face,  being  considerable,  would  tend  to 
rapidly  elongate  the  teeth  in  their  sock- 
ets, moving  most  rapidly  from  the  me- 
dian line  back.  This  tendency  was  over- 
come by  the  bars  extending  across,  the 
downward  pressure  thereby  being  re- 
sisted by  every  tooth,  which  would  have 
to  be  turned  huccally  out  of  its  socket 
to  allow  the  opposite  ends  of  the  bars  to 
be  depressed. 

It  was  with  considerable  anxiety  that 
this  appliance  was  placed  in  position  in 
the  mouth,  but  two  years'  constant  use 
has  resulted  in  nothing  that  would  cause 
fear  for  the  permanence  of  the  work. 
The  result  has  been  all  that  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  and  the  patient  is 
very  grateful. 

Fig.  1  was  taken  immediately  before 
cementation  of  the  piece,  and  F^.  2  im- 
mediately afterward.  There  has  been 
considerable  improvement  in  looks  since 
then,  as  the  tissues  do  not  appear  so  tense 
as  they  did  at  that  time. 


DSNTAIj  SCIBNCB  a  part  or  UKITERSAL  lilTBEATrBE. 


By  O.  8.  VANN,  D.D.S.,  Gmaadea,  Ala. 


(Read  before  Section  II  of  the  National  Dental  Association,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  April 

1,  1909.) 


THE  word  literature  is  used  in  two 
distinct  senses.  Its  first  and  literal 
meaning  is,  something  written — 
from  the  Iditin  litera,  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  an  inscription,  a  writing,  a 
manuscript,  a  book,  etc.  In  this  general 
sense  the  literature  of  a  nation  includes 
all  the  books  it  has  produced,  without 
respect  to  subject  or  excellence. 
By  literature  in  its  secondary  and  more 
VOL.  II. — 90 


restricted  sense  we  mean  one  special  kind 

of  written  composition,  the  character  of 
which  may  be  indicated  but  not  strictly 
defined.  Literature  of  this  nature  is  oc- 
cupied chiefly  with  the  great  elementary 
feelings  and  passions  which  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  human  nature,  such  feelings 
as  worship,  love,  hate,  fear,  ambition, 
remorse,  jealousy.  These  feelings  are 
common  to  man,  and  through  them  men 
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separated  by  education  or  surroundings 
are  able  to  Bympathize  with  or  under- 
stand each  other.  Literatnie  ezpreBsizig 
and  appealing  to  such  fedings  shares  in 
tiieir  permanence  and  universality.  In 
the  poetry  of  the  Persian  Omar  Khay- 
yam, of  the  Greek  Anacreon,  of  the  Ro- 
man Horace,  and  the  Engluh  Robert 
Herrick,  we  find  the  same  familiar  mood. 
Each  is  troubled  by  the  pathetic  shortness 
of  human  life,  each  shrinks  from  the 
thought  of  death  and  tries  to  dispel  it 
with  the  half-despairing  resolve  to  enjoy 
life  while  it  lasts.  Neither  time  nor 
place  prevents  us  from  entering  into  the 
work  of  each  of  these  poets,  in  many 
respects  so  widely  separated,  because 
they  express  a  common  human  feeling, 
which  we  can  understand  through  imagi- 
nation or  experience.  So  the  (EdipuB  of 
Sophocles  and  the  King  Lear  of  Shake- 
speare, though  written  centuries  apart, 
appeal  to  people  of  all  classes  and  climes, 
treating  as  both  do  of  that  elementary 
feeling  of  love  between  parent  and  child, 
and  while  that  feeling  lasts  those  im- 
mortal portrayals  of  it  will  be  admired 
and  understood. 

Works  of  literature  in  this  limited, 
higher  sense,  therefore,  are  like  music, 
painting,  or  sculpture,  mainly  concerned 
with  the  feelings — that  is,  they  aim  to 
please,  to  awaken  thought,  feeling,  or 
imagination,  raider  than  to  instruct — 
and  in  this  are  distinguished  from  the 
books  of  knowledge,  or  science,  whose 
first  object  is  to  teach  facts.  This  dis- 
tinction between  literature  and  science 
was  laid  down  in  a  famous  passage  of 
DeQuincey:  "There  is,  first,  the  litera- 
ture of  knowledge  (i.e.  science),  and 
secondly,  the  literature  of  power.  The 
function  of  the  first  is  to  teach ;  the  func- 
tion of  the  second  is  to  move.  The  first 
is  a  rudder,  the  second  an  oar  or  a  sail. 
The  first  speaks  to  the  mere  discursive 
understanding  or  reason,  the  second 
speaks  ultimately,  it  may  happen,  to  the 
higher  understanding  or  reason,  but  al- 
ways through  affections  of  pleasure  or 
sympathy.'*  In  a  word,  then,  to  ascer- 
tain, and  communicate  facts  is  the  object 
of  science;  to  quicken  our  life  into  a 
higher  consciousness  through  the  feelings 


is  the  function  of  art.  Yet,  however 
good  this  distinction  may  hold  as  a  mk, 
much  that  is  literature  in  the  strictest 
sense  does  deal  with  facts,  whether  of 
history  or  of  science — ^that  is,  being  ex- 
pressed in  a  form  of  permanent  beaufy 
or  value  it  is  lifted  out  of  a  special  de- 
partment of  knowledge  and  made  of  uni- 
versal interest.  Shakespeare^s  historical 
plays,  Carlyle's  French  Revolution,  or  an 
essay  of  Bacon,  DeQuincey,  or  Macanlay, 
while  they  tell  us  facts,  are,  as  we  wdl 
know,  strictly  literature;  also  many  of 
the  works  or  science — political,  profes- 
sional, and  otherwise — fulfil  these  con- 
ditions and  are  included  in  this  class. 

Fortunately  for  us  who  are  present 
here  as  membiers  of  this  organization,  and 
for  the  profession  at  large,  the  men  in 
whose  minds  was  conceived  the  idea  of 
dentistry  as  a  profession  held  this  high 
standard  of  literature.  That  the  divine 
energy  should  incarnate  itself  and  find 
expression  in  the  form  of  men,  and  that 
these  men  should  inspire  each  other  to 
think  and  write,  to  do  and  dare,  is  a  sub- 
ject the  contemplation  of  which  should 
make  us  stand  uncovered.  It  was  in  this 
spirit  that  the  first  dental  coll^  was 
established,  the  first  society  organized, 
and  the  first  journal  published.  Let  us 
bear  these  facts  in  mind — ^not  primarily, 
however,  because  they  were  the  first,  but 
because  (and  this  is  the  great  reason) 
here  was  the  beginning  of  a  change  of 
spirit  as  well  as  of  method,  a  change 
from  a  trade  always  mindful  of  self,  ac- 
cumulative, afraid  of  competition,  exclu- 
sive, gaining  knowledge  only  to  hoard  it, 
to  a  profession  with  broad  fraternal  feel- 
ings and  with  intellectual  culture. 

Thus  was  created  an  atmosphere  in 
which  professional  life  began  to  live  and 
move  and  have  a  vigorous  being,  and 
bring  forth  a  literature  that  was  a  fitting 
complement  to  the  great  fabric  of  scien- 
tific thought  and  expression  that  was 
built  up  during  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century,  the  dental  phase  of  it  taking  on 
a  compact  and  permanent  form  when 
Chapm  A.  Harris  issued  the  first  edition 
of  his  "Principles  and  Practice  of  Dental 
Surgery.'*  This  was  successively  followed 
by  Garretson's  "System  of  Oral  Snr- 
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gery,"  Barchard's  'Dental  Pathology," 
and  Gra^s  "Anatomy" — three  works 
which  have  a  philoBophic  insight  into 
truth,  and  are  set  forth  in  a  most  satis- 
f3ring  literary  form.  The  French  writer 
Magitot,  and  the  scholarly  Tomes  of 
England  were  also  writing  at  this  time, 
both  producing  standard  works ;  the  for- 
mer a  treatise  on  '^ntal  Anomalies," 
the  latter  a  'Manual  of  Dental  Anatomy, 
Human  and  Comparative,"  which  for 
precision  of  thought  and  finish  of  style 
ia  poMibly  not  excelled  by  any  other  sin- 
gle production  of  a  scientific  nature. 

'V^ile  these  men  were  removing  the 
stigma  of  empiricism  from  dentisfcry  by 
discovering  the  principle  of  rational  con- 
nection between  a  vast  assembly  of  dis- 
jointed and  inco-ordinate  facts  and  theo- 
ries, in  which  what  was  sound  and  true 
vaa  often  linked  to  what  was  fabe  and 
oontradictory,  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession  were  hastening  tiieir  day 
by  working  along  individual  lines.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  are  E.  H.  Angle, 
V.  H.  Jackson,  and  Calvin  S.  Case,  spe- 
cialists in  t^e  field  of  orthodontia.  Each 
of  these  men  has  a  different  story  to  tell, 
and  each  has  told  it  in  his  own  way, 
bringing  many  rubrics  of  thought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject,  and  proving  by  the  in- 
contestable logic  of  results  the  soundness 
of  their  respective  theories.  Together 
they  have  lifted  the  department  of  ortho- 
dontia from  a  dependency  to  a  secure 
partnership  with  dental  science  and  liter- 
ature. 

However  interesting  the  later  subjects 
may  have  proved  to  the  genei;al  practi- 
tioner, the  soul  of  the  profession,  with 
all  its  growing  powers,  from  its  inception 
has  been  centered  upon  the  solution  of 
the  great  problem  of  dental  caries.  Not 
only  the  leaders  of  thought,  but  even  the 
lives  and  struggles  of  the  mass  of  men 
who  toiled  daily  at  the  dental  chair,  were 
pregnant  with  the  question,  until,  within 
the  last  few  years,  through  the  labors  of 
the  great  triumvirate — G.  V.  Black,  W. 
D.  Miller,  and  J.  Leon  Williams — ^the 
question  has  been  settled.  These  men 
each  approached  the  subject  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  observation,  and  with  in- 
tellectual proceedings  calm,  patient,  and 


regular,  they  mastered  the  subject,  pur- 
suing cause  and  effect  with  a  steady 
tenacity  through  multitudes  of  details 
that  would  have  checked  other  men 
with  less  mental  ardor  and  lacking  the 
same  invincible  persistence.  As  a  cm- 
sequence,  each  one  of  these  men  has  made 
the  profession  his  profound  debtor  by 
recording  the  result  of  his  researches  in 
a  brilliant  series  of  essays  that  are  not 
only  a  restrained,  lucid,  and  logical  ex- 
position of  the  subject  in  hand,  but  from 
a  literary  stendpoint  are  the  peer  of  any 
from  the  time  of  Bacon  to  the  present. 
That  is  to  say,  these  men  in  ike  treat- 
ment of  their  subject  are  no  longer 
merely  dentists,  operators,  scientists—- 
they  are  pre-eminently  thinkers,  able  to 
rise  above  purely  contemporary  interests 
and  stand  out  alone,  each  in  the  genius  of 
his  own  individuality:  Black,  the  direct 
and  forceful  logician ;  Miller,  the  subtle 
metaphysician,  and  Williams,  the  master 
of  a  rational  style  that  approaches  prose 
poetry  in  its  harmony  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, wealth  of  illustration,  and  inex- 
haustible fertility.  To  some  degree  the 
unprecedented  enthusiasm  with  which 
their  work  was  received"  within  profes- 
sional ranks  may,  of  course,  be  attributed 
to  the  subject  upon  which  their  writings 
are  engaged ;  but  beyond  this,  and  speak- 
ing broadly,  it  is  due  also  to  the  fact 
that  they  brought  to  the  discussion  of 
that  subject  distinctive  literary  gifts,  and 
feelings  for  style  which  enabled  them  to 
express  their  thoughts  in  a  form  of  last- 
ing value  and  literary  interest. 

In  an  exhaustive  review  of  dental  liter- 
ature other  standard  contributions  might 
be  added  to  the  list,  but  a  sufficient  num- 
ber have  been  noted  to  emphasize  the 
point  that  the  works  of  dental  literature 
have  a  beauty,  power,  and  individuality 
of  expression  that  is  all  their  own,  and 
that  help  to  make  them  both  permanent 
and  universal.  Not  only  is  there  value 
in  the  thouf^t  contained,  but  there  is 
a  distinct  and  added  value  in  the  special 
form  in  which  the  thought  has  been  em- 
bodied. Each  writer  has  his  own  style 
or  manner,  his  characteristic  way  of  ad- 
dressing us.  This  style  is  the  expression 
of  bis  personal  character,  and  we  have 
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learned  to  know  him  by  it,  as  we  recog- 
nize a  man  by  his  gait  or  by  the  tone 
of  his  voice.  Thus  through  this  personal 
element  in  their  work  the  great  writers 
of  dentistry  have  expressed  to  us  a  part 
of  their  inner  selves — indeed,  have  been 
impelled  to  give  us,  as  best  they  could 
through  written  words,  the  most  they 
have  gained  by  experience.  In  the  poet's 
verse  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
read  the  l^son  of  the  heart  which  he 
has  learned  tiom  living;  it  is  warm  and 
alive  for  all  time  with  his  sorrows,  exal- 
tations, hopes,  and  despairs.  And  now, 
in  the  essay  of  -the  scientist,  we  are  com- 
ing to  read  the  innermost  thoughts  of  his 
mind  gained  from  toil  of  research  and 
from  experience.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
literature  is  bom  of  life  and  we  come 
to  k>ok  on  the  works  of  each  great  writer 
as  an  actual  part  of  a  human  life  mys- 
teriously preserved  and  communicated 
to  us. 

But  we  must  go  still  farther,  and  real- 
ize that  each  nation  as  well  as  each  indi- 
vidual has  a  distinct  character  and  inner 
life;  that  in  generation  after  generation 
mm  and  w<»nen  have  lived  who  have  em- 
bodied in  literstare  not  their  own  souls 
merely,  but  some  deep  thought  or  feeling 
of  their  time  or  nation.  Often  thousands 
feel  dumbly  what  the  great  writer  alone 
can  express.  Accordingly  literature  is  not 
only  personal  but  national.  The  char- 
acter of  a  nation  manifested  throngh 
action  we  commonly  call  its  history ;  the 
character  of  a  nation  written  down  in  its 
books  we  call  its  literature.  For  more 
than  twelve  himdred  years  the  English 
nation  has  been  revealing  its  life,  and 
way  of  looking  at  life,  through  its  books; 
to  study  English  literature,  therefore,  is 
■to  study  one  great  expression  of  the  char- 
acter and  historic  development  of  the 
English  race. 

What  is  true  of  national  life  is  partic- 
ularly true  of  professional  life;  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
the  makers  of  dentistry  have  been  setting 
forth  its  advancement  in  its  literature; 
in  such  a  manner  has  the  progress  of  the 
last  century  been  crystallized  for  thought 
and  study.  But  with  the  passing  of  the 
century  a  change  has  been  apparent. 


Whereas  a  decade  or  so  ago  tike  prof^ 
sion  was  judged  by  the  incUvidaal  efforts 
and  achievements  of  a  few  representar 
tive  men,  today  the  demand  is  being 
made  that  eveiv  man  measure  up  to  tbe 
standard,  fill  his  place  with  skill  and 
genius,  and  share  the  general  responsi- 
bility. The  cry  is  being  beard  on  all  sides, 
and  although  at  present  the  superior  tasks 
— ^the  finishing  and  molding  of  nearly  all 
great  undertakings — are  still  delegated 
to  ttw  c(»aparatively  few,  yet  the  think- 
ing element  has  already  begun  to  regard 
the  higher  fields  of  achievement  as  too 
great  territory  for  sole  occupation  by  the 
minor  portion  of  the  profession,  and  are 
beginning  to  provide  for  the  development 
of  that  spark  of  genius  which,  barring 
the  idiotic  and  hopelessly  insane,  resides 
in  every  man's  bosom.  This,  however, 
is  but  in  keeping  with  the  progress  of 
the  age,  which  through  the  industrial 
activity  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
given  man  a  new  material  environment, 
upon  the  plane  of  which  the  twentieth 
century  must  develop  for  him  a  higher 
intellectual  and  spiritual  surroundinf. 
This  is  the  propo8iti(Hi  before  the  world, 
in  the  presence  of  which  it  might  well 
stand  agape  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  way  of  advancement  is  already  opened 
up  through  the  evolution  of  the  public 
school  system,  with  its  departments  of 
mental,  manual,  and  artistic  training, 
out  of  which  the  candidate  steps  into  a 
college  for  higher  intellectual  and  special 
development,  from  which  he  is  graduated 
into  the  organized  ranks  of  lus  chosen 
calling. 

This  is  the  cycle  of  progress  that  has 
been  begun,  and  the  question  that  con- 
fronts the  dental  profession  today  is, 
whether  as  a  whole  we  are  keeping  abreast 
with  its  advancement.  To  my  mind  the 
question  resolves  itself  into  two  phases, 
that  of  education  and  that  of  organiza- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  first,  listen 
to  the  outline  defined  by  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard  of  what  constitutes  a  liberal 
education — "A  clear  conviction  in  dis- 
covering and  recognizing  the  truth,  a 
development  of  the  imagination,  and  a 
literai7  power  of  expression" — and  be 
encouraged  that,  with  the  prerequisites 
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being  established  by  the  dental  colleges 
and  boards  of  examiners,  it  is  possible 
for  the  student  body  of  the  next  genera- 
tion to  reach  this  degree.  This  leaves 
the  question  of  organization  with  tt» — 
in  considerati(m  of  which  may  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  Illinois  State  Dental  So- 
ciety's poet^radnate  study  course,  prom- 
ising as  it  does  to  be  far-reaching  in  its 
effect  upon  associational  work  and  in  the 
dissemination  of  the  knowledge  of  den- 
tal literature;  which,  together  with  the 
plan  providing  for  inter-related  member- 
ship  of  the  local  with  the  state  society, 
and  the  state  with  the  nationid  body, 
may  attain  to  the  ideal  basis  upon  the 
platform  of  which  every  member  of  the 
profession  may  be  led  to  stand  in  the 
reorganization  of  associational  work  as 
a  whole. 

Here,  again,  as  in  the  beginnings  of 
dentist^,  we  see  that  the  standard  of 
progress  is  broader  fratenul  feeling  and 
higher  intellectual  culture.  Aad  that  the 
Utter  may  be  as  great  as  possible,  let  us 
not  confine  ourselves  to  the  study  of  den- 
tal literature  entirely,  or  works  of  a  scien- 
tific nature,  but  also  surround  ourselves 
with  books  of  general  literary  interest; 
not,  however,  as  did  Peter,  czar  of  Has- 
aia,  with  the  big  volumes  at  the  bottran 
and  the  little  ones  at  the  top,  upon  which 
the  accumulating  layers  of  dust  marked 
the  passing  years,  but  with  hooka  chosen 
as  you  would  a  friend — ^books  of  history, 
that  you  may  learn  to  read  the  future 
by  the  lessons  of  the  past;  books  of 
poetry,  the  great  epics,  dramas,  and 
lyrics,  for  inspirational  value;  and  the 
liter^re  of  the  essay.  Bacon's,  DeQuin- 
ce3r's,  Burke's,  Descutes',  Spinoza's,  and 
our  own  Emerson's.  Never  fear,  there 
is  no  danger  of  knowing  too  much  I 
Something,  indeed,  has  been  said  about 
the  spark  of  genius  being  smothered  by 
too  much  learning,  yet  that  can  be  but 
error,  for  experience  shows  that  knowl- 
ed^  is  the  fuel  of  genius  and  that  no 
blaze  could  be  made  without  it  in  some 
form.  Every  genius  has  knowledge — 
to  be  a  genius  means  that  one  has  studied 
more  than  his  fellows — ^not  necessarily 
books  altogether,  but  good,  constant. 


honest,  hard  thought  given  to  the  thing 
in  hand.  Everyone  who  has  a  normtd 
mind  can  become  a  genius  by  the  same 
process,  but  right  there  comes  the  diffi- 
culty: Every  mind  seems  to  naturally 
adopt  the  views  of  others.  It  is  so  much 
easier,  so  much  less  trouble,  in  fact,  to 
fall  into  the  habit  of  doing  and  thinking 
as  others  do.  The  genius  gets  above  this. 
He  studies  and  thinks  for  himself  about 
some  particular  thing.  He  gathers  in- 
formation from  every  quarter  possible, 
and  learos  from  experience  and  observa- 
tion and  the  failures  of  others,  and  finally 
the  solution  comes  to  him,  not  by  acci- 
dent, not  by  intuition,  but  as  the  natural 
result  of  his  diligent,  honest,  untram- 
meled  thought  and  labors.  Merely  to 
know  books,  then,  or  to  fill  the  mind  with 
their  contents,  is  not  the  object  in  view; 
but  rather  to  use  tiiem  to  get  at  the  best 
that  is  known  and  thought,  which  in  turn 
gives  to  the  student  inspirational  form 
for  the  expression  of  his  thoughts  and 
ideals  in  dear,  convincing  English. 

Would  that  every  member  of  the  den- 
tal profession  would  get  this  working 
knowledge  of  literature  and  books.  Then 
no  longer  would  the  general  practitioner 
be  simply  an  operator  of  ability,  but  he 
would  become  the  scientific  and  literary 
exponent  of  his  calling,  capacitated  to 
do  something  toward  enriching  the  hu- 
man mind,  really  adding  to  its  treasure 
— perhaps  be  enabled  to  take  a  step 
farther  and  discover  some  unequivocal 
truth  in  a  region  where  it  seemed  that 
all  was  known  and  explored,  and  being 
prepared  to  produce  thw  thought,  obser- 
vation, or  invention  in  some  form  great, 
large,  acute,  reasonable  in  itself,  could 
thus  speak  to  his  profession,  to  the 
world,  in  a  style  that  is  all  his  own, 
yet  a  style  that  finds  itself  the  contem- 
porary of  all  ages.  Take  such  a  man  as 
the  type  of  the  individual  practitioners 
of  dentistry,  advancing  as  an  organized 
body  the  world  over,  and  yon  mil  get 
the  twentieth  century  ideiJ  of  profes- 
sional progress  measuring  up  to  the 
world  standard,  and  revealing  itself  in  a 
literature  that  is  at  once  both  permanent 
and  universal. 
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WHiCRIlIN  CLIXlCAIi  EVIDBNCB  18  AT  V'ABIAXCE  WITH 
EXTENSION  FOB  PRETENTION. 


Br  P*  B.  XeOVIXOUGH,  DJkB.,  Pkllii«*lvkl«. 


(Read  befon  the  SoaquehMuia  YalU^  (Pa.)  DmUX  Society.  May  18.  IMW.) 


THE  time  of  greats  BUBceptibility  to 
caries  in  tile  average  subject  ia  dur- 
ing the  period  between  childhood 
and  puberty. 

The  absence  of  scientific  data  explain- 
ing why,  with  the  presence  of  the  de- 
stnictive  microbes  at  all  periods  in  the 
month,  caries  is  not  always  active,  per- 
mits the  reasonable  though  empirical  ex- 
planation of  lowered  vits^  resistance  due 
to  ^e  increased  demand  on  the  nutri- 
tional supply  while  this  important  physi- 
ological change  is  taking  place.  As  the 
histological  and  chemical  evidence  tends 
to  prove  that  the  difference  in  compo- 
sition of  the  teeth  has  no  bearing  on  their 
ability  to  resist  decay,  the  only  other 
ground  for  the  above  statement  would 
seem  to  be  the  effect  which  this  state  of 
disturbed  nutritiontd  equilibrium  would 
have  in  modifying  the  oral  secretions  to 
the  extent  of  their  becoming  media 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  de- 
structive bacteria. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
discourage  radical  technical  procedures, 
from  the  belief  that  the  technique  of 
cavity  preparation  cannot  be  said  to  be 
scientific  until  the  problems  involved  in 
the  cause  of  caries  in  one  case  and  its 
absence  in  another  are  better  under- 
stood. 

As  the  susceptibility  or  immunity  of 
the  teeth  to  decay  is  not  due  to  any  dif- 
ference in  structure,  but  to  causes  exter- 
nal to  the  teeth,  it  follows  that  a  filling 
having  no  control  over  the  forces  respon- 
sible for  caries  must  be  an  indifferent 
remedy  during  a  period  of  continued  ac- 
tivity of  the  disintegrating  elements. 

A.  review  of  the  histological  investi- 


gations of  the  pulp  by  Miller,  Latham, 
Talbot,  Bla<^,  Broomell,  and  Andrews, 
together  with  a  number  of  others,  cannot 
tail  to  impress  one  with  the  deUcacy  as 
well  as  with  the  importance  of  this  or- 
gan. A  thought  reflected  by  Dr.  Latham 
in  her  statement  in  the  Intemational 
Denial  Journal,  vol.  xxii,  page  612,  is: 
"One  noteworthy  point  is  the  constant 
effort  directed  to  the  'killing  of  the  pulp* 
by  every  known  means,  and  tiie  very 
little  encouragemenrt  to  try  to  save  the 
'formative  organ.'" 

To  quote  from  Andrews,  Iniemai^mal 
Dental  Journal,  vol.  xxv,  page  759: 
''The  pulp  fibrils  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  pulp  as  any  portion  of  it,  and  are 
the  channels  by  which  its  vital  functions 

are  carried  on  Each  canal 

contains  a  fiber  bathed  in  a  flnid,  and 
this  fiber  is  an  arm  of  the  pulp. 
Branches  from  this  fiber  anastomose  with 
others  through  the  dentin  matrix.  They 
form  a  delicate  network  in  the  substance 
of  the  crown  near  the  enamel.  .  .  . 
The  function  of  the  pulp  is  not  only  to 
vitalize,  but  it  may  again  assume  its  for- 
mative function  whatever  causes  for  re- 
pair demand  this  action." 

Exceptional  instances  of  this  latter 
function  are  illustrated  by  Miller  in  the 
Devtal  Cosmos,  vol.  xliii,  page  853. 
and  in  the  Iniemaiional  Dental  Journal, 
vol.  XX  iv,  page  649.  With  this  last- 
named  paper  appear  two  photomicro- 
graphs, one  showing  a  diseased  pulp  horn 
isolated  by  secondary  dentin,  and  the 
other  the  isolation  of  an  abscess  of  the 
pulp  by  a  thin  wall  of  calcific  deposit. 

The  upper  bicuspids,  because  of  their 
form,  are  structurally  the  most  delicate 
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B,  rule  are  the  first  to  be  lost ;  there- 
3  phases  tiuonj^  which  these  tc«& 
►o  often  and  too  early  are  seen 
ts  in  their  retrograde  change 
1  life  teach  a  lesson.  The  history 
one  of  tiiem  may  be  stated  as 
mg  at  the  time  of  youth  with  an 
imal  cavity  backed  by  a  healthy 
^tive  in  building  a  protective  bar- 
posite  the  point  of  invasion.  The 
>r  breaks  m  fhe  mtu^al  ridge, 
>  the  cavity  occlusally,  gingivally, 
and  palatally,  exposing  with  ac- 
lying  irritation  and  pain  the  pulp 
and  packs  a  metal  billing,  the  an- 
I  in  conductivity  to  the  insulating 
ire  removed,  and  the  palp  suf- 
:8  first  shock  from  an  artificial 
t. 

rs  pass,  when  the  filling  is  judi- 
removed  to  relieve  a  putrescent 
ind  to  fill  the  canals  asepticaUy. 
avity  margins  have  already  been 
ed  to  the  "excursion  line";  they 
nly  to  be  shaved.  A  second  filling 
rted,  but  without  the  step,  and  tiie 
phase  in  the  retrograde  change 
»rded.  An  accident  enters  next, 
16  buccal  wall  gives  way.  To  pre- 
bhe  pidatal  wall,  a  shell  crown  be- 
the  remedy,  inviting  fermentation 
t  gingival  margin,  until  recurring 
mental  necrosis  and  the  forceps  end 
ory. 

&s  without  number  are  in  constant 
ice  in  which  gold  fillings  have 

inserted  in  patients  of  from 
!  to  eighteen  years,  with  resultant 
!  appearing  later  in  life,  the  oper- 
speeding  the  devitalization,  which 
would  have  been  delayed  if  no  fiU- 
;  all  had  been  inserted, 
en  the  average  period  of  comparar- 
mmunity  following  puberty  is  con- 
d,  how  much  better  this  retrospect 
!  be  if  the  teeth  had  not  received 
adical  operative  interference  char- 
zed  in  ihe  above  brief  summary, 
isiderattons  involving  filling  as  a 
iy  should  include  the  preservation 
e  pulp  and  the  maximum  strength 
5  tooth,  both  of  which  are  obtained 
ronomy  of  structure,  the  operator 

mindful  of  the  approach  of  that 


time  in  life  when  caries  is  least  to  be 
feared  and  the  last  stand  is  made 
to  protect  the  soft  tissues  until  atrophy 
destroys  the  last  physiologic  support  to 
the  peridental  membrane. 

A  knowledge  of  the  histological  rela- 
tion of  the  enamel  rods  is  important  for 
the  inlelligwt  understanding  of  l^e  char- 
acter of  structure  worked  upon;  this 
knowledge,  however,  cannot  with  reason- 
able practicability  govern  the  character 
lines  of  cavity  formation  or  margin^ 
bevels. 

If  the  interprismatic  cementing  sub- 
stance were  more  or  less  resistant  than 
the  rods,  the  accidental  fracture  of 
enamel  would  show  surfaces  following 
rod  alignment;  yet  the  characteristic  an- 
gular fracture  shows  the  direction  of  the 
application  of  the  force  bisecting  the  rods 
and  the  cementing  substance  exactly  as 
if  the  rods  and  cement  were  one  histo- 
logical homogeneous  structure. 

Dr.  Walkhoff,  disclaiming  Williams' 
idea  of  the  cement  substance,  says  that 
the  rods  are  actually  in  contact  (Inter- 
national  Dental  Journal,  vol.  xxiii,  page 
719.) 

A  beveled  margin,  as  such,  no  more 
resists  chemical  action  than  does  a  square 
margin.  Brittle  substances  like  enamel 
are  sensitive  to  mechanical  injury  from 
hlam  of  the  percussion  type,  such  bodies 
resisting  much  greater  force  whoi  grad- 
ually applied.  The  axial*  margins  of 
a  filled  cavity  are  not  exposed  to  this 
sudden  impact  as  may  he  the  occlusal 
surface. 

Xo  filling  material  has  at  its  square 
edge  the  edge  strength  of  the  square 
edge  of  enamel.  The  beveling  of  enamel 
margins  for  protection  is  illogical  when 
the  weaker  body  is  to  provide  the  pro- 
tection. If  beveling  for  protection  is 
necessary  for  gold,  then  square  enamel 
margins  should  fail  with  amalgam,  offer- 
ing less  protection,  and  still  more  with 
inlays  offering  no  protection,  when  after 
a  few  weeks  the  cement  at  the  surface 
disappears. 

Any  technical  method  of  procedure  is 


•  "Axial"  is  used  to  denote  the  buoeal  and 
palatal  walls  of  a  cavity. 
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objectionable  in  proportion  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult of  execution,  lor  the  reason  that 

average  skill  is  belov  the  requirements. 
This  truth  seems  to  be  reco^ized  by  the 
exemplars  of  dental  manipulation,  aa 
instanced  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  cari- 
ous surface  of  a  tooth  is  given  for  a  clinic, 
that  surface  usually  happens  to  be  the 
mesial — for  against  the  bemled  walls  of 
a  cavity  so  situated  it  is  so  much  easier 
to  pack  gold. 

Forming  the  gingival  vail  on  a  hori- 
zontal plane  offers  no  advantage  either 
as  a  means  for  preventicsi  or  as  a  base 
for  seating  a  filling. 

The  area  of  greatest  sueceptibility  to 
recnrrrat  caries  is  at  the  gingival  ma^fiu ; 
whether  the  line  of  cavity  formation  at 
this  margin  be  straight  or  curved  can 
serve  no  purpose  as  a  means  for  preven- 
tion. 

A  flat  gingival  wall  becomes  a  seat  ac- 
cording to  its  internal  formation,  and  to- 
gether with  the  axial  walls;  a  curved 
cervical  wall  bec<»nee  a  seat  according  to 
its  internal  formation  and  t<^ther  with 
the  axial  walls,  so  that  when  the  axial 
walls  are  involved  in  filling,  the  plug  is 
secure  against  rocking.  This  fact  is 
equally  patent  whether  the  base  be  flat 
or  curved. 

Because  of  the  considerable  difFerence 
in  mesio-distal  measnrment  between 
points  at  approximal  contact  and  corre- 
sponding points  at  the  neck  of  a  bicuspid, 
when  the  axial  cavity  walls  are  made  par- 
allel and  join  the  fiat  base  at  an  angle, 
because  of  the  surface  slant  of  this  tooth, 
packing  against  these  walls  is  made  more 
difficult,  while  the  tendency  to  "slide  off" 
is  increased  by  the  bevel.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  curved  gingival  margin  be 
made  continuous  wim  the  axial  walls, 
and  conforming  to  the  occluso-gingival 
surface  convergence,  the  axio-giagival 
curve  is  much  easier  packed  against,  and 
the  tendency  to  "slide  off"  is  materially 
lessened. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  anchorage 
must  conform  to  the  extent  of  filling 
surface  exposed  to  stress.  In  conform- 
ity with  this  a  small  approximo-occlusal 
cavity  must  be  extended  on  the  occlusal 
surface,  forming  a  step,  thereby  increas- 


ing the  surface  exposed  to  stnss;  there- 
fore iuCTease  the  surface  of  asu^orage. 
As  cavities  of  decay  present,  difficulty  in 
conforming  to  the  above  mle  will  be 
found,  in  that  when  the  extent  of  decay 
is  so  slight  that  ample  dratin  remains  to 
form  a  step  it  is  not  necessary,  and  when 
the  extent  of  decay  is  such  as  to  make 
desirable  the  step,  no  dentin  lemuns  to 
make  it  in.  By  dividing  bond  of  union 
between  the  cusps  of  the  weakest  tooth 
and  substituting  a  malleable  material, 
the  danger  of  splitting  is  increased. 

The  area  of  immunity  to  demy  is  thai 
part  of  the  margins  of  a  cavity  not  de- 
cayed. 

The  extension  of  these  cavities  to  in- 
Tolve  the  angles — whidi  are  sorfaoes  less 

prone  to  decay — is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  surfaces  not  decayed  will 
decay  if  not  cut  out  at  the  time  of  fill- 
ing; and  as  assumption  is  not  science, 
this  leaves  science  in  the  background  and 
leads  into  the  realm  of  the  problematic. 

Evidence  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of 
such  reasoning  is  seen  where  there  hae 
been  no  lecnnaice  of  decay  around  im- 
perfectly packed  gold  in  approximal  cav- 
ities with  their  margins  in  contsu:t. 
Again  do  we  see  it  in  the  uninjured  sur- 
face of  one  tooth  enveloped  by  a  cavity 
in  its  neighbor — a  condition  most  favor- 
able to  decalcification — showing  either 
that  the  sound  tooth  is  less  susceptible, 
or  that  the  forces  responsible  for  decay 
active  on  the  surface  of  one  tooth  had 
suspended  their  operation  before  the 
other  became  involved. 

To  claim  the  right  to  extend  an  original 
cavity  because  other  fillings  failed  in  like 
cavities  not  so  extended  is  unjustifiable 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  other  possi- 
ble contribut<n7  causes  to  snch  failnres. 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  lateral 
extension  of  these  walls  is  to  bring  ihe 
margins  within  the  path  of  the  excur- 
sions of  food,  so  that  tiiey  may  be  cleaned 
by  friction  in  the  act  of  mastication. 
This,  to  be  complete,  would  zeqnire  that 
some  other  force  or  a^ent  be  utilized  to 
similarly  protect  the  gingival  maigia  be- 
tween the  axio-cervical  angles. 

Curved  margins  are  more  graceful 
than  angles.  Curved  walls  are  more  con- 
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servative  of  strength  than  angles.  Shal- 
low giooTea  are  more  ccauervatiTe  of 

structure  than  are  angles. 

There  is  greater  danger  of  impairment 
of  pulp  function  with  the  angular  type 
of  cavity  preparation. 

The  characUr  lines  on  which  a  cavity 
is  prepared,  and  the  akUl  with  which  gold 
is  inserted,  are  the  least  of  the  factors 
preventing  recurrent  decay. 

In  a  work  by  Robert  Arthur,  Philadel- 
phia, 1871,  recommending  the  simple 
removal  of  the  carious  area  and  polish- 
ing the  remaining  exposed  surfaces,  with- 
out other  treatment,  the  author  is  most 
positive  that  by  this  method  he  could 
stay  the  progress  of  caries.  He  quotes 
a  letter  from  Br.  W.  H.  H.  Thackston, 
stating  in  part :  "I  frequently  meet  with 
pearly  soft  teeth  that  I  filed  freely 
twenty  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  sound 
and  good,  with  texture  hardened  by  time 
and  the  eh8ii|;8  that  occurs  in  all  dental 
and  osseonB  tissue  as  we  advance  in  age ; 
with  surfaces  shining  and  lustrous  as  if 
some  natural  polishing  forces  had  been 
going  on  in  the  mouth  during  the  inter- 
val. On  the  other  hand,  I  have  to  de- 
plore the  comparative  failure  of  some  of 
the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  fillings 
that  cost  me  .  hours  and  days  of  patient, 
painstaking  labor.  .  .  .  Dr.  Eleazar 
Parmly  of  New  York  paid  one  such  of 
my  cases  the  compliment  of  saying  it 
presented  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
proximate  filling  he  had  ever  seen.  And 
yet,  although  the  patient  was  an  atten- 
tive and  appreciative  one,  who  was  fully 
instructed  and  spared  no  pains  in  the 
care  of  her  teeth,  decay,  after  a  few  years, 
commenced  around  the  edges  of  the  fill- 
ings" 

In  the  paper  by  Dr.  Miller,  before 
referred  to  {International  Dental  Jour- 
nal, vol.  xxiv,  page  650),  we  read:  "In 
the  second  case  [there  illustrated]  we 
have  a  lower  molar  in  which  the  enamel 
has  been  completely  destroyed  by  decay 
and  the  dentin  dec^cified  nearly  or  quite 
to  the  pulp.  The  caries,  for  some  rea- 
son, stopped  at  this  stage  and  the  decalci- 
fied dentin  became  hard  and  black.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  case  of  self-healing 
of  the  dentin.    Strangely  enough,  we 


find  a  self-reparative  process  going  on  in 
the  pulp  at  the  same  time." 

Three  general  clinical  factors  govern- 
ing in  diagnosing  conditions  of  caries, 
with  relation  to  treatment,  in  the  average 
patient  between  childhood  and  pt^erty 
are: 

(1)  The  general  nutritional  state. 

(2)  (a)  Commencing  period  of  de- 
cay; (b)  active  period  of  decay;  (c)  de- 
clining or  past  period  of  decay. 

(3)  State  of  suspension  of  activity  of 
elements  responsible  for  decay,  as  indi- 
cated by  changed  appearance  in  tooth 
structure. 

The  following  are  cases  from  practice 
as  treated  in  conformity  with,  and  in 
disr^ard  to,  the  above  plan: 

Case  J.  A  girl,  age  fourteen,  with  good 
general  health  and  mental  and  physical  at- 
tributes of  complete  puberty.  A  period  of 
decay  woa  regarded  as  passed,  there  being  a 
nuinber  of  occlusal  and  approximo-occlusal 
cavities,  several  of  sndi  extmt  of  caries  as  to 
require  both  gutta-pereha  and  cement  inter- 
mediates. All  caritiea  were  filled  with  gold. 
All  teeth  were  present  and  vital.  After  six 
yean  no  other  work  has  been  done. 

Cose  //.  A  first  cousin  of  case  I;  age 
twelve,  with  good  general  health  and  the  men- 
tal and  physical  signs  of  girlhood.  Here  was 
a  commencing  period  of  decay.  All  of  a 
number  of  wmall  cavitiec  were  filled  with 
gutta-percha.  During  a  period  of  seven  yean 
the  work  has  consisted  in  the  occasional  re- 
newal of  the  gtttta-pereha  without  extauion 
of  the  or^nal  cavities,  and  the  oeeasional  fill- 
ing of  a  new  cavity.  (All  these  cavities  will 
he  filled  with  gold,  not  inlays,  at  the  proper 
time.) 

Case  III.  This  is  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule,  the  case  being  that  of  a  married 
woman  of  poor  nutritional  state  who  ap- 
parently has  never  been  free  from  susceptibil- 
ity to  caries.  Nearly  all  the  molars  were 
lost,  and  only  the  roots  of  five  of  the  upper 
front  teeth  remained  when  the  writer  was  con- 
sulted. One  upper  bicuspid  was  conspicuous 
among  all  the  remaining  teeth  as  having  the 
appearance  of  a  superior  organic  matrix.  The 
meaio-occlusal  cavity  was  filled  with  gold, 
which  is  unchanged  after  six  years.  All  the 
other  teeth  have  been  treated  palliatively,  ex- 
cept the  anterior  roots,  which  were  crowned. 
No  teeth  have  been  lost,  no  pulps  destroyed, 
nor  has  any  change  taken  place  during  thia 
period,  indicating  metal  fillings. 
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Ca»e  JV.  A  girl  of  ten  years,  with  a 
Bmall  occlusal  cavity  in  each  of  the  lower 
first  molara.  The  conditions  were  as  near 
alike  as  it  ia  possible  to  imagine.  One  was 
filled  with  gold,  the  other  with  gutta-percba. 
The  cavities  were  prepared  alike.  The  gold 
filling  failed  within  two  years,  owing  to  re- 
current caries;  the  gutta-percha  filling,  ex- 
cept for  its  being  a  little  worn,  was  intact,  aa 
were  the  eavity  margins. 

Com  V.  A  girl  of  fourteen  yean.  Though 
the  patient  was  not  liekfy,  her  nutritionBl 
itstua  was  not  good.  She  pr«wnted  the  ac- 
tive period  of  deoay.  The  meaio-oeeluaal  cav- 
ity of  an  upper  Ineuspid  was  filled  with  gold. 
The  filling  failed  within  two  yean  owing  to 
recurrent  caries. 

It  seems  to  be  the  rule  that  most  fill- 
ing for  initial  decay  is  done  during  the 
period  of  usually  greatest  snsoeptiDility 
before  puberty,  and  that  most  dentu 
work  after  that,  if  the  teeth  remsin,  con- 
sists in  refilling  the  original  cavities  after 
failure  of  the  fillings,  or  in  the  necessary 
removal  of  these  fillings  for  the  treat- 
ment of  putrescent  pulps  which  died 


under  or  were  killed  by  the  fillings.  The 
fact  that  so  much  work  is  usually  done 
duzing  this  period  explains  the  impres- 
sion ^fleeted  by  tiie  laity  in  the  ctnnmon 
though  significant  statement :  ''My  teeth 
are  soft;  fillings  do  not  last.^'  It  is  the 
character  of  the  treatment  which  the 
teeth  receive  during  this  period  that  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  deaUi  of  the 
pnlp  and  its  chain  of  consequences. 

As  before  stated,  as  the  formation  of 
a  cavity  or  a  filling  can  have  no  control 
over  agencies  external  to  the  tooth  that 
are  responsible  for  decay,  "extension  for 
prevention"  becomes  a  n^ative  remedy. 

As  the  character  of  approach  to  a  sim- 
ple approzimal  cavity  from  the  buccal 
aspect  will  not  permit  either  of  the  best 
possible  preparation  or  the  best  packing 
of  gold  for  adequate  suppcHrt  to  the  mar- 
ginal ridge,  it  follows  that  the  maipnal 
ridge  should  be  removed;  to  this  end 
therefore,  from  a  purely  mechanical 
standpoint,  extension  for  access  only  be- 
comes a  definite  requirement. 


THE  EUMINATION  OF  FEAR  IK  THE  FBACmCE  OF 

DE29TI8TBT. 


Br  W.  T.  JACiOtAR,  DJ).S.,  Clnstamd,  Obi*. 


(Read  before  Section  II  of  ttie  National  Dental  Aaaoeiation,  at  the  annual  meeting,  Bir- 

minghan,  Ala.,  March  80,  1909.) 


THE  bane  of  human  existence  is  fear. 
The  rich  live  in  fear  of  losing  their 
wealth;  the  poor  are  ever  anxious 
about  food  and  clothing  and  shelter.  If 
well,  many  people  live  in  constant  dread 
of  becoming  ill;  if  ill,  they  are  fearful 
that  health  may  never  again  be  theirs 
to  enjoy.  Fear  is  just  as  real  to  the 
patient  though  wholly  imaginary,  as  It 
is  when  caused  by  a  previous  experience. 
People  with  very  sensitive  teeth  are  filled 
with  horror^ when  informed  that  opera- 
tive procedure  is  necessary  because  of 
the  ravages  of  dental  caries.  Many  never 


return  to  the  dentist  after  the  first  visit 
— they  would  rather  lose  their  teet^  than 
endnre  the  pain.  It  is  with  these  that 
we  are  concerned  in  particular;  yet  the 
humane  operator  is  always  unwilling  to 
give  anyone  pain  when  it  can  be  pre- 
vented. Iiet  us  now  study  wa^  and 
means  whereby  we  may  eliminate  fhis 
fear  of  dental  operations. 

The  title  of  tiiis  paper  implies  that 
more  humane  methods  should  be  em- 
ployed in  our  efforts  to  cure  or  repair 
dental  and  oral  lesions,  particularly  the 
former.    I  state  the  truth  when  1  say 
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iearly  all  pain  inflicted  by  dentiate 
be  wholly  averted  if  proper  and 
ble  means  were  used.  This  sen- 
is  soficeptible  of  demonstration, 
ore  is  scientific.  We  have  come  to 
me  when  cavity  preparation  may, 
only  an  occasional  exception,  be 
without  pain.  It  would  be  next 
nainal  for  me  to  use  a  bur  in  a 
LTe  cavity.  This  I  say  after  almost 
MiTB  of  piactical  experience  demon- 
ig  the  fact  that  cavity  preparation 
ye  made  without  fear  of  paia  on 
'art  of  the  patient.  Is  this  not 
striving  for? 

it  since  dental  operations  have  been 
it  has  been  the  study  of  the  best 
tors  to  find  some  way  wherel^  pain 
;  be  lessened  or  eliminated.  Other 
)  being  equal,  are  we  not  or  should 
>t  he  more  interested  in  this  vital 
ion  than  our  predecessors?  I  am 
;hat  no  negative  reply  will  be  giv^ 
a  intem^tory..  Thea,  as  we  study 
•revention  of  pain,  let  us  fitst  r&- 
>er  that  no  one  ever  seeks  the  pro- 
nal  services  of  the  dentist  except 
re  necessity  drives  him  to  it.  How 
sary,  then,  to  treat  him  kindly, 
f,  humanely.  It  is  understood  that 
>atient  will  find  the  office  of  the 
«S8ive,  up-to-date  dentist  neat,  tidy, 
clean — ^particularly  should  this  be 
of  the  operating  room — with  nearly 
istruments  out  of  sight, 
lis  leads  to  one  point  which  I  wish 
nphasize  in  particular;  it  is  this: 
■der  that  the  patient  may  be  at  ease 
!  the  operation  is  being  performed, 
should  be  fastened  to  the  head-rest 
ray  feather  pillow,  size  2^  x  10  x  13 
for  the  patient  to  rest  the  head 
ist.  The  padding  of  the  ordinary 
-rest  is  so  hard  that  it  becomes  tor- 
for  the  patient  before  the  end  of  a 
tioure'  sitting. 

;t  us  now  familiarize  ourselves  with 
I  method  or  methods  whereby  we  can 
our  patient  at  ease  and  keep  her 
i  during  the  entire  visit. 
}st  this  paper  ^ould  grow  too  long, 
tall  discuss  but  three  phases,  viz: 
t,  putting  the  patient  at  ease  after 
og  the  operating  chair;  second,  the 


adjustment  of  the  rubber  dam,  and  third, 
desensitizing  the  tooth  for  cavity  prepa- 
ration and  pulp  removal. 

If  the  dentist  concludes  that  he  has 
a  right  to  hurt  his  patient  in  order  that 
a  good,  saving  operation  may  be  made, 
he  u  in  serious  error. 

Humanitarian  dentisti^  means,  practi- 
cally, painless  dentistry.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  discuss  dental  histology,  but  sim- 
plv  refer  to  the  odontoblastic  layer  of 
cells,  with  their  prolongations  extending 
throughout  the  length  of  the  dentinal 
tnbuli,  being  the  protoplasmic  contents 
of  the  tubuli,  the  fibers  of  Tomes,  etc. — 
and  in  this  connection  I  wish  to  remind 
you  that  there  is  sensation  from  the 
enamel  ends  of  these  tubuli  throughout 
their  length  to  the  pulp,  and  thence  to 
the  nerve  centers  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
— ^but  I  do  wwh  to  discuss  with  you  the 
fact  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  in- 
hibit or  prevent  painful  sensations  from 
reaching  the  nerve  centers  we  eliminate 
the  dread  or  fear  of  dental  operations. 

In  doing  this  latter,  however,  the  care- 
ful operator  is  always  mindful  of  a  pos- 
sible resultant  pathological  condition. 
He  consequently  makes  his  clinical  tests 
cautiously,  weighing  every  detail,  and 
from  this  data  forms  his  conclusions  rel- 
ative to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  any 
method  of  practice. 

After  your  patient  is  seated  in  the 
operating  chair,  proceed  at  once  to  allay 
her  fears  by  assuring  her  that  you  will 
not  hurt  her.  Do  not  stop  here,  how- 
ever, for  the  chances  are  that  she  will 
not  believe  you,  unless  you  explain  just 
what  you  intend  to  do  that  she  may  not 
be  hurt.  Having  gained  her  confidence 
in  part,  make  the  operaticm  as  promised, 
ana  you  will  ever  after  have  her  singing 
your  praises.  Now,  do  not  misunder- 
stand me,  for  I  would  not  lead  you  to 
think  that  one  may  become  so  efficient 
in  painless  methods  as  to  never  cause 
pain,  but  what  I  would  emphasize  is  that 
more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  oar  work 
may  be  done  without  pain,  and  when 
pain  is  inflicted  it  should  be  but  slight 
mdeed. 

In  learning  to  eliminate  fear  in  the 
practice  of  dentistry  the  passing  of  time 
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must  not  be  confiidered,  for  one  must 
have  the  all-absorbing  thought  in  mind 
that  the  patient  must  not  be  hurt;  then 
following  this  the  perfect  operation  can 
be  made,  because  fue  conditions  make  it 
possible. 

It  was  first  discovered  that  dehydra- 
ting the  dentin  by  the  ose  of  warm  air 
was  a  means  of  no  little  value  in  pre- 
venting pain;  yet  in  many  cases,  even 
though  the  att^pt  be  skilfully  made,  it 
is  found  to  be  more  painfnl  than  the 
preparation  of  the  cavity  after  dry- 
ing with  absorbent  cotton  only.  This 
method,  then,  has  proved  to  be  of  uncer- 
tain value  as  a  desensitizer. 

Kext,  medication  by  way  of  topical 
application  has  been  much  used,  and  is 
still  being  used  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. The  chief  objection  to  drugs  used 
topically  is  their  superficial  effect — they 
do  not  obtund  deeply  enough,  often- 
times, to  permit  of  the  removal  of  a 
single  layer  of  leathery  dentin  without 
giving  pain.  While  warm  drugs  topically 
applied  have  much  merit  as  obtunders, 
yet  they  fall  far  short  of  the  ideal.  Fol- 
lowing the  topical  use  of  drug^  came  the 
freezing  or  cold  mixtures.  The  Van 
Wyck-Kerr  obtunder  is  probably  ilie 
best  of  these.  The  mixture  used  is 
sulfuric  ether,  with  a  small  addition 
(5  per  cent.)  of  alcohol.  The  effect  is 
produced  by  a  small  spray  of  this  mix- 
ture— operated  by  compressed  air^  from 
flfte^  to  twenty  pounds — being  thrown 
into  the  cavity,  after  first  placing  sev- 
eral layers  of  cotton  over  the  cavity 
and  throwing  the  spray  on  the  cotton 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  removing  the 
first  layer  of  cotton,  end  thus  gradually 
removing  aU  the  cotton,  when  the  spray 
is  thrown  directly  into  the  cavity.  This 
method  will  obtund,  but  it  has  several 
serious  drawbacks.  The  cavity  must  be 
prepared  while  the  spray  is  being  throvm 
in,  for  if  the  spray  is  removed,  sensation 
will  return  in  about  a  minute.  In  pre- 
paring &  cavity  while  it  m  wet  the  oper- 
ator is  prevented  from  following  tiie  fioe 
lines  of  decay  to  their  end.  Tl^,  again, 
the  smell  of  the  ether  is  offennve,  and 
lastly,  the  apparatus  is  quite  expensive. 
Theoretically,  at  least,  it  would  seem  to 


roduce  a  condition  of  the  pulp  not  con- 
ucive  to  its  continued  health;  yet  Dr. 
E.  T.  LoeflSer  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  tells 
me  that  after  more  than  a  year's  use  he 
has  not  noted  any  ill  results  to  the  pulp ; 
but  this  time  would  seem  too  short  for 
definite  clinical  conclusions.  There  are 
other  cold  spra^,  such  aa  ethyl  chlorid, 
etc.,  all  involving  practically  ^h.e  same 
objecti(mB. 

After  these  came  cat^>faore8is.  What 
a  furor  this  method  of  procedure  cre- 
ated for  a  time  in  the  dental  professimi  I 
But  this,  like  many  other  things  which 
at  first  gave  great  promise  as  obtundents, 
proved  to  be  inefficient  to  a  very  great 
degree,  largely  beoEiuse  of  the  crude  appa- 
ntas  that  was  available. 

Ify  eonfrdre  and  fellow  townsman.  Dr. 
Weston  A.  Price,  invented  a  cataphoric 
machine  that  would  obtimd — the  only 
efficient  cataphoric  apparatus  that  was 
ever  put  on  the  market  as  far  as  I  know. 
When  thiA  was  properly  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  milammeter  it  would  do 
the  work;  but  even  the  good  doctor's 
apparatus  was  defective.  Although,  as 
stated,  it  would  obtund,  this  defect 
proved  fatal  to  ite  general  adoption,  viz, 
too  much  time  was  required  to  obtund. 
and  added  to  this  was  the  difficulty  of 
properly  insulating  the  tooth  to  be  oper- 
ated upon. 

After  the  above  brief  description  of 
what  we  had  in  the  way  of  desensitirers 
up  to  five  years  ago,  I  come  to  you  today 
with  a  thing  which  is  not  new  nor  is 
it  old — it  is  of  the  tender  age  of  five 
years;  a  method  that  has  been  of  ines- 
timable value  to  me,  and  should  be  to 
every  dentist ;  a  means  for  obtnnding  sen- 
sitive dentin  of  which  if  I  were  to  be 
deprived  I  should  want  to  cease  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry.  I  refer  to  anesthesia 
produced  by  a  two  per  cent,  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  cocain  hydrochlorid  with  the  use 
of  the  high-pressure  syringe.  Few  den- 
tists, apparently,  have  had  the  patience 
and  determination  to  master  this  instru- 
ment, but  when  this  mastery  is  once  ac- 
quired there  is  no  instrument  in  the  den- 
tist's armamentarium  of  so  much  value 
as  this,  the  proper  use  of  which  will 
turn  your  patient's  mourning  into  joy 
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and  will  relieve  you  from  much  nervoufl 
Btaiin — consequently  you  will  be  less 
tired  at  the  day's  end.  It  will  enable 
you  to  operate  more  expeditiously  and 
perfectly,  especially  wiu  neirous  pa- 
tients. 

This  paper  is  intended  to  be  helpful 
more  particularly  from  the  practical  side; 
thereiore  I  shall  endeavor  to  describe  to 
you  in  simple  terms  the  procedure  that 
will  produce  the  desired  results,  viz,  the 
complete  obtunding  of  the  tooth,  in  order 
that  cavity  preparation  may  be  made 
painlessly.  Let  me  say  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis that  there  are  many  high-pressure 
instmmenta  on  the  marked  but  there  are, 
as  far  as  I  know,  but  two  or  throe  that 
are  really  eflScient. 

Let  us  select,  if  you  please,  the  typical 
nervous  patient  with  the  blue  white  teeth 
that  are  always  sensitive.  She  comes  to 
the  office  with  fear  depicted  on  every  fea- 
ture, and  often  we  note  the  tremor  of 
the  whole  body  because  of  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  previous  operation  or  oper- 
ations ;  or  perchance  it  may  be  her  first 
visit  to  the  office,  but  fear  controls  her 
because  she  has  heard  others  relate  their 
experience.  Let  us  prepare  a  cavity  or 
cavities  for  this  young  woman  of  sixteen 
or  e^hteen  summers.  As  previously 
stated,  her  fears  must  be  allayed,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  assuring  her  that  you  will  not 
hurt  her.  After  this  proceed  to  adjust 
the  rubber  dam,  if  the  teeth  and  gums 
do  not  need  prophylactic  treatment.  Be- 
fore adjusting  the  dam,  however,  a  very 
important  procedure  should  never  be  neg- 
lected, viz,  desensitizing  the  gums  wiu 
a  five  per  cent,  aqueoiu  solution  of  co- 
cain  hydrochlorid.  This  should  be  ap- 
plied for  at  least  five  minutes,  by  grasp- 
ing a  piece  of  cotton  with  the  pliers, 
dipping  it  in  the  solution  and  saturating 
the  gum  margin,  using  considerable  pres- 
sure around  the  teeth  over  which  the 
dam  is  to  be  placed.  Then  adjust  the 
darn  and  proceed  as  follows,  if  the  tooth 
to  be  operated  on  is  a  lower  right  first 
molar  containing  a  large  occlusal  and  a 
medium-sized  buccal  cavity :  With  a  No. 
3  round  bur  make  a  slight  pit  in  the 
enamel,  over  healthy  dentin,  one-third 
the  depth  of  the  enamel ;  this  pit  should 


be  made  on  either  side  of  the  buccal  cav- 
ity or  preferably  just  below  the  buccal 
cavity,  if  possible.  Then  use  a  No. 
■J  round  bur  to  slightly  deepen  the  pit 
already  made,  but  do  not  drill  through 
the  enamel,  for  this  would  give  needless 
pain.  By  running  the  engine  at  low 
speed  the  operation  so  far  has  been  with- 
out pain.  The  tooth  is  now  ready  for 
the  high-pressure  syringe.  The  syringe 
I  use  has  forceps  handles  with  a  locking 
device  between  the  handles  so  that  when 
complete  contact  is  established  in  the 
pit  with  the  point  of  the  syringe  and  the 
handles  closed  as  far  as  possible,  they 
remain  locked,  thus  relieving  the  hand 
and  preventing  cramp.  Previous  to  ap- 
plying the  syringe,  fill  it  with  a  two  per 
cent,  aqueous  smution  of  cocain  hydro- 
chlorid by  placing  the  point  in  the  solu- 
tion and  opening  the  handles;  this  will 
fill  the  barrel.  Then  grasp  the  handles, 
dagger  fashion,  stand  behind  and  to 
the  right  of  the  patient,  pass  the  left 
arm  around  the  patient's  head,  place  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  under  the  patient's  mandible 
near  the  chin  with  the  index  finger  of 
the  left  hand  against  the  tooth  to  be  oper- 
ated on,  for  counter  pressure.  Pass  the 
barrel  and  point  of  tJie  syringe,  after  fill- 
ing, through  the  flame  of  ihe  alcohol 
lamp  to  warm  the  solution.  Then  place 
the  point  of  the  syringe  in  the  previously 
prepared  pit,  press  slightly,  uien  close 
on  the  handles;  if  perfect  contact  be 
made,  the  handles  cannot  be  closed  far. 
Remember  that  perfect  contact  is  not 
always  possible,  but  the  tooth  is  being 
obtunded,  as  to  rapidity,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  contact  is  reUtively  perfect. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  point  in  the 
operation  when  the  utmost  care  must  be 
taken,  for,  with  tremendous  pressure, 
water  with  cocain  in  solution  is  being 
forced  into  a  live  tooth.  At  this  point 
some  definite  rule  must  be  followed  to 
be  successful — ^no  haphazard  gue^work 
will  do.  The  rule  is  to  count  by  seconds. 
This  knowledge  is  readily  acquired  by 
the  study  of  the  swing  of  the  pendulum 
of  a  time-regulator;  exercise  this  knowl- 
edge in  using  the  syringe.  On  making 
the  first  application  thirty  seconds  are 
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iisnally  required,  when  perfect  contact 
is  obtained,  to  force  the  solution  through 
the  remaining  third  of  the  enamel  and  a 
little  way  into  the  dentin;  which  may 
now  be  entered  with  the  No.  ^  round 
bur  without  giving  the  slightest  pain. 
Then  drill  through  the  enamel  with  the 
No.  3  round  bur.  This  is  done  in  order 
that  the  continued  pressure  of  the  syringe 
may  not  craze  the  enamel.  In  a  patient 
of  this  age  and  temperamant  oontinne 
the  pressure  for  one  and  a  half  minutes 
longer,  or  ninety  counts.  If  there  has 
been  perfect  contact  of  the  syringe  in 
the  pit,  or,  in  other  words,  if  there  has 
been  no  leakage  and  the  pressure  caused 
by  closing  the  handles  has  been  as  great 
as  possible,  the  pulp  will  probably  have 
been  sufficiently  obtunded  so  that  the 
cavities  may  be  prepared  witiiont  pain. 
If,  however,  there  is  any  sensation,  use 
the  syringe  a  few  counts  longer,  but  be 
very  careful  not  to  over-use  it.  Here 
is  where  the  careful  operator  will  succeed 
and  continue  to  succeed,  and  conversely, 
the  carelesB  operator  will  fail  and  ctm- 
tinue  to  fail  until  in  disgust  he  will 
conclude  that  the  method  is  a  failure, 
never  dreaming  that  he,  and  not  the 
method,  is  causing  the  failure. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  even  if  nothing 
but  water  be  used  in  the  syringe,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  force  enough  into  the  pulp 
chamber  in  a  comparatiwly  short  time 
to  strangle  the  pulp  by  pressnre  and 
thereby  cause  its  deatk  But  our  obtund- 
ing  solution  is  water  plus  cocain.  Cocain 
is  said  to  be  a  protoplasmic  poison.* 
This  is  true  when  a  high  percentage  is 
used.  Several  articles  have  appeared  in 
our  dental  journals  in  the  last  four  years 
against  the  use  of  cocain  by  the  high- 


*  "Cocain  la  a  strong  protoplasmii!  poison, 
paralyzing  all  cells  with  which  it  is  placed  in 
contact.  .  .  .  Local  appliofttion  paralyses 
nerve  cells,  fibers,  and  endings.  Sensory  nerrea 
are  the  most  aenaitive,  so  that  oficain  acts  as  a 
local  anesthetic.  ...  It  produces  a  local 
Taso-eonstriction  at  the  place  of  application. 
.  .  .  On  systemic  administration  it  causes 
an  irregular,  but  on  the  whole  a  descending, 
etimulation  and  paralysis  of  the  entire  cen- 
tral nervous  svstem." — Bollmann's  "Pharma- 
cology," 19W,  p.  212. 


pressure  method,  because,  the  claim  is 
made,  cocain  is  a  protoplasmic  poison. 
So  is  strychnin  a  protoplasmic  poison 
when  giv^  in  overaose.  What  would 
the  neurologist  do  in  certain  forms  of 
neurosis  if  he  did  not  have  strychnin 
to  depend  upon  as  the  sheet-anchor  ?  To 
be  sure,  he  does  not  give  it  in  poisonous 
doses,  but  when  given  in  1/130  to  1/60 
gr.  doses  it  becomes  a  nerve  t<mic  rather 
than  s  pouon.  I  cannot  say  tiiat  a  co- 
cain 6oluti<m  of  a  strength  of  two  per 
cent,  or  less  acts  as  a  true  tonic  when 
forced  into  the  pulp,  and  here  the  anal- 
ogy fails,  but  I  do  claim,  after  almost 
five  years'  clinical  test,  that  I  have  no 
proof  that  it  acts  d^tmctively  on  the 
pulp  tissue,  but  tm  the  contrary,  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  observed  fewer  cases  of 
necrosis  of  the  pulp  in  the  last  five  yean 
under  anesthesia  produced  by  high  pres- 
sure than  in  any  previous  five  years. 
There  are,  I  believe,  two  reasons  for  this : 
First,  when  the  pulp  is  anesthetized  it 
receives  no  "shock"  from  cavity  prepant- 
tion-^mt  notice  please,  that  if  great 
care  be  not  used  it  may  be  injured  by 
heat  generated  by  running  the  engine 
too  rapidly  while  cutting  with  the  bur, 
particularly  if  the  bur  is  not  removed  fre- 
quently, although,  at  the  time,  the  pulp 
does  not  respond.  Second,  it  receives  lit- 
tle or  no  "shock"  from  malleting,  for  as  a 
rule  it  does  not  recover  fully  until  after 
the  operation  has  been  completed. 

Reverting  to  procedure,  someone  m&j 
ask,  Do  you  always  get  perfect  contact  in 
applying  the  point  of  the  syringe  to  the 
pit  ?  In  quite  a  large  percentage  of  cases 
I  do  not,  yet  if  we  get  some  pressure,  iit 
lhat  proportion,  as  previously  stated,  we 
are  acccnnplishing  the  work.  Some  psr- 
tients  are  ndgety,  and  in  working  on  the 
mandible  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  per- 
fect adaptation  because  of  its  instability. 
When  one  becomes  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  the  instrument  the  securing  of  contacts 
although  it  is  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  operation,  becomes  comparatiTely 
easy. 

For  the  removal  of  pulps,  use  the  in- 
strument half  as  long  again  as  for  cavity 

preparation.  This  rule  must  of  nec^ity 
be  a  very  general  one,  for  the  condition 
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xilp  is  always  a  factor  in  deter- 
the  length  of  time  the  Byringe 
be  used.  The  greater  the  con- 
of  the  pulp  the  longer  the  time 
I.  If  congestion  has  reached  the 
E  stasis  it  is  impossible  to  anes- 
by  this  or  any  other  metiliod.  Do 
rays  succeed  in  obtnndiug  vith 
[h-pressttre  syringe?  This  is  a 
at  question.  The  ansver  is,  Yes, 
I  never  expect  failure  and  rarely 
;  but  occasionally  we  find  a  tooth 
irly  dentin ;  in  such  a  case,  if  the 
mnot  be  reached  at  one  angle,  it 
tentimes  be  reached  from  another, 
mally  we  find  the  teeth  of  an  aged 

to  be  very  sensitlTe.  Sneti  t^th 
ttally  difQcult  to  obtund,  because 
ntinal  tubuli  are  almost  obliterated. 

two  classes  are  the  only  ones  I 
lave  any  trouble  with,  when  the 
is  in  a  healthy  condition, 
ise,  then,  are  three  advance  steps 
in  the  elimination  of  fear:  First, 
i  adjustment  of  the  rubber  dam; 
1,  in  cavity  preparation,  and  third, 
Ip  removal — three  of  the  most  pain- 
perations  in  dentistry,  if  made  in 
id  way. 

iTi  will  have  noted  that  I  have  pre- 
d  this  plea  for  a  more  humane  prac- 
if  dentistry  without  superfluous  tech< 
verbiage,  circumlocution,  or  rhetor- 
floniiBh.  It  has  been  stated  in 
1,  simple  language  so  that  all  who 
and  read  may  understand,  and  with 
QDe  thought  in  mind  that  means  are 
lahle  for  practically  painless  dentis- 

i  conclusion,  if  you  would  succeed 
1  the  high-pressure  syringe,  carefully 
!ne  the  following  rules: 


First:  Never  use  it  in  a  carious  cav- 
ity, mainly  for  two  reasons — because  (a) 
the  mouths  of  the  dentinal  tubuli  are 
filled  with  debris,  therefore  you  will  not 
be  likely  to  succeed,  and  (h)  if  you  do 
succeed  in  desensitizing  the  pulp  you 
will  probably  force  ptomains  into  it 
which  will  be  almost  sure  to  cause  its 
death  later.  If  it  does  not  die,  it  will 
probably  give  the  patient  trouble  for 
which  me  cocain  will  get  the  blame. 

Sec(md:  Always  enter  the  tooth  from 
some  surface  point,  for  by  so  doing  you 
will  have  a  definite  idea  as  to  the  rela- 
tive distance  to  the  pulp.  This  knowl- 
edge is  imperatively  requisite,  for  when 
you  recall  the  ease  of  my  patient  here 
you  will  remember  that  much  more  time 
is  required  to  get  the  desired  result  than 
if  you  were  entering  a  lower  incisor  at 
the  gingival  line. 

Third :  Age  and  temperament  must  be 
carefully  considered,  particularly  as  to 
the  time  required  for  desensitizing.  We 
know  that  the  dentinal  tubuli  and  pulp 
in  young  patients  are  much  larger  than 
in  aged  ones,  therefore  much  less  time 
is  required  to  obtund  their  teeth.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  nerrous  and 
bilious  traaperamentB  as  compared  with 
the  sanguine  and  lymphatic.  The  danger 
of  injuring  the  pulp  by  the  use  of  cocain, 
as  suggested  above,  is  so  remote  that  the 
ultra-conservatism  which  prevents  its  use 
spells  injustice  to  the  patient. 

If  after  prraenting  this  paper  and  dem- 
onstrating its  teaching  I  shall  have  con- 
vinced you,  or  any  of  you,  that  fear  of 
dental  operations  can  and  should  be 
eliminated,  the  paper  and  demonstration 
will  hare  filled  their  mission. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE   BARRING  OF  THE   D.I>^.  IX  ITAIiT. 


To  THE  EdITOB  of  THE  DENTAL  Ck>SUOS; 

Sir, — As  president  of  the  Federazione 
Stomatologica  Italiana  I  consider  it  my 
duty  to  correct  some  assertions  made 
in  a  letter  of  Dr.  De  Vecchis  and  pub- 
lished in  the  June  issue  of  the  Dental 
Cosmos,  at  page  712. 

The  act  of  1890  has  always  stood  as 
law,  and  will  stand  until  it  is  recalled, 
which  we  hope  will  be  never.  The  pres- 
ent movement  tends  more  to  confirm  that 
law  than  to  gi-ve  it  a  new  interpretation. 
For  nineteen  years  no  one  in  Italy  has 
been  allowed  to  practice  dentistry  with.- 
out  having  previously  acquired  the  M.D. 


d^^ree.  The  barring  of  tiie  American 
D.D.S.  is  not  a  new  menace,  but  simply  a 
rule  to  which  Italians  as  well  as  for- 
eigners have  to  conform.  It  is  therefore 
wrong  to  speak  of  faulty  international 
reciprocity.  In  regard  to  the  lack  of  den- 
tal schools  in  Italy,  I  ask  Dr.  De  Vecchis 
to  read  the  two  communications  of  Dr. 
Talbot,  published  in  the  Dental  Cos- 
Mos  for  March  and  April  1909. 

With  many  thanks  and  kind  regards, 
I  am 

Yours  sincerely, 

Phof.  Dk.  Cajiillo  Rovida. 

MnJkN,  ITAX.T. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


DEXTAIi  SOCIETY  Or  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 


Forty-first  Annual  Meeting. 


First  Day — Morning  Session. 

The  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York 
was  held  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Al- 
bany, May  6,  7,  and  8,  1909. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president.  Dr.  Louis  Meisburger,  Bufftdo, 
at  8  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day,  Thursday,  May  6th,  and  was  opened 
with  prayer  by  Rev.  Joseph  Addison 
Jones,  Albany. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  was  dispensed  with,  on  motion. 


on  account  of  their  presentation  in  the 
printed  Transactions. 

Dr.  BuRKHART,  chairman  of  the  Busi- 
ness Committee,  suggested  that  Dr.  Otto- 

lengui  be  given  time  to  make  the  report 
of  the  Miller  Memofial  Committee. 

Report  of  the  Miller  Meuoiual 
Committee. 

Dr.  Ottolexoui  submitted  as  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  a  communication 
from  Dr.  Brophy,  chairman  of  the  N«r 
tional  Committee,  as  follows: 
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April  16,  1000. 
Dr.  L.  (Meisbubgeb,  Albany,  N.  T. 

Dear  Sir, — As  president  you  are  requested 
to  bring  the  matter  of  tbe  creation  of  a 
perpetual  memorial  to  Prof.  Dr.  Willou^by 
Dayton  Miller  before  your  society  at  its  next 
regular  meeting,  and  appoint  sub  committees, 
or  take  any  other  action  which  will  enlist  the 
interest  of  the  members  and  induce  them  to 
subscribe  as  generally  and  liberally  to  the 
fund  as  possible.  We  desire  from  you  a  reply 
to  this  communication,  that  the  American 
representative  of  this  movement  may  be  in- 
formed  as  to  what  dental  societies  in  America 
are  willing  to  co-operate.  We  hope  alio  that 
you  will  kindly  suggest  what  form  the  mem- 
orial should  take,  thus  assisting  the  Interna- 
tional Dental  Federation  in  reaching  a  de- 
cision. We  desire  to  make  as'Iarge  a  showing 
as  possible  before  the  time  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Federation  in  Bmssels,  August  next, 
BO  that  the  probable  contributions  from 
America  will  be  known  at  that  time.  We  be- 
lieve that  America  will  take  a  leading  part 
in  this  movement,  as  she  has  in  all  other 
matters  of  interest  to  the  dental  profession. 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  International  Den- 
tal Federation  held  last  August  in  Amster- 
dam, a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  under  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  a  perpetual  memorial  to  Professor 
Dr.  Willoughby  Dayton  Miller,  the  recently 
deceased  president  of  tbe  International  Dental 
Federation,  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting 
at  Brussels  in  1008  a  plan  for  putting  thia 
purpose  into  practical  effect.  This  committee 
appointed  by  the  I.  D.  F.  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen:  Dr.  Carl  RSse,  cJuiirman, 
Dresden,  Germany.  Dr.  N.  S.  Jenkins,  secre- 
tary,  Paris,  France.  Dr.  Ftorestan  Aguilar, 
Madrid,  Spain.  Dr.  Truman  W.  Brophy, 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  Dr.  Ch.  Oodon.  Paris, 
France.  Dr.  John  K  Grevers,  Amsterdam, 
Holland.  Dr.  J.  H.  Mummery,  London,  Eng- 
land. 

"The  object  for  which  this  committee  has 
been  formed  is  one  which  will  beyond  doubt 
meet  with  tbe  sympathetic  approval  and  active 
co-operation  of  a  large  body  of  dental  prac- 
titioners throughout  the  world.  The  work  of 
Miller  places  him  among  the  list  of  the  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race  and  among  the 
very  few  who  have  been  benefactors  of  den- 
tistry. It  is  therefore  peculiorly  fitting  that 
the  proposition  to  create  a  perpetual  memorial 
of  him  has  at  once  been  given  an  international 
character  by  emanating  from  our  representa- 
tive international  body. 

'*It  has  been  truly  said:  A  part  of  the  debt 
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of  gratitude  we  all  owe  Dr.  Miller  is  his  part 
in  tbe  henefaetkm  to  the  human  tace  in  hav- 
ing wron^t  out  tiie  details  of  a  problem 
which  had  engaged  the  attention  of  thought- 
ful men  for  cmturiee,  having  taken  up  the 
work  at  a  time  when  the  errors  of  existing 
theories  as  to  the  cause  of  dental  decay  were 
giving  a  semblance  of  justification  to  methods 
of  practice  tiiat  were  causing  the  ruin  of 
countless  thousands  of  human  teeth,  in  having 
arrested  this  tide  of  destruetlon  and  having 
furnished  the  data  which  ultimately  directed 
the  work  of  saving  hiunan  te^  into  correct 
channels  of  procedure. 

"When  we  contemplate  the  number  of  his 
contributions  bearing  upon  tiic  question  of 
dmtal  caries  alone,  not  less  than  forty-flve 
including  his  treatise  on  micro-organisms  of 
the  human  mouth,  and  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  practically  all  of 
this  literature  is  the  published  record  of  long 
researches  carried  out  with  infinite  care  and 
patience,  we  might  justly  conclude  that  such 
an  exhibit  is  an  honor  great  enou^  for  any 
one  man  to  have  achieved  in  our  profession. 
But  such  was  the  versatility  and  activity  of 
his  mind  and  so  great  his  capacity  for  sus- 
tained mental  effort  that  his  work  on  the 
caries  question  was  but  a  minor  part  of  his 
total  output  of  research  work.  His  study  of 
dental  caries  was  but  one  department  of  the 
larger  field  of  oral  pathology  which  absorbed 
his  attention ;  his  investigations  of  the  path- 
c^enie  fungi  of  the  human  mouth-cavity  have 
enriched  our  knowledge  of  oral  diaeasea  and 
their  systemic  relations  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  have  really  added  a  new  department  to  the 
art  and  science  of  healing,  and  given  to  den- 
tistry a  dignity  and  importance  which  it 
previously  lacked  in  public  estimation.  His 
clear  expositions  of  the  importance  of  the 
human  mouth  as  a  focus  of  infection  have 
exerted  a  modifying  influence  upon  medical 
practice  by  directing  attention  to  the  dangers 
which  arise  from  that  source  of  disease  causa- 
tion, and  in  a  similar  way  they  have  improved 
certain  phases  of  surgical  procedure  for  the 
same  general  reasons.  The  work  of  Miller 
in  the  study  of  antiseptic  and  germicidal 
agents  for  combating  the  activities  of  bac- 
teria in  the  mouth  and  their  effect  upon  its 
tissues  are  classics  which  enable  us  to  select 
and  use  these  agents  in  a  rational  and  sci- 
entific manner.  His  studies  of  filling  mate- 
rials in  the  physical,  chemical,  and  utilitarian 
relations  cover  investigations  of  gold,  gold  and 
tin,  amalgam,  cements,  porcelain,  and  copper 
amalgam. 

"Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  formal  theses 
represent  the  published  results  of  the  work 
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of  this  master  mind.  The  surpassing  im- 
portance of  Miller's  work  and  its  direct  in- 
fluence upon  our  professional  activities  is 
not  BO  generally  recognized  as  it  should  be. 
His  was  the  master  mind  that  continuously 
wrou^t  out  results  in  the  eternal  struggle 
with  ignorance  and  error.  His  immediate  in- 
fluence was  exerted  upon  a  limited  minority 
who  kept  in  touch  with  hi*  activities,  yet  his 
teachings  expanded  in  erer-widemng  spheres 
of  influence  as  they  were  tauiamitted  in  vari- 
ous wayi  to  the  pnrfwsion  at  la^.  He 
created  a  new  and  growing  interwt  in  sci- 
entifle  results  that  was  almost  an  unknown 
quantity  in  dentistry  before  his  time,  ^tis 
fact  is  evident  in  our  liteKatura  now  as  it 
never  was  before.  It  is  furthnr  interesting 
to  note  Uiat  much  of  the  new  woiic  in  aoioi- 
tifte  dentistry  owes  Its  origin  botti  as  to 
initial  idea  and  present  possibility  to  the 
stimalus  of  th«  pioneer  work  of  Miller.  He 
has  left  ns  a  rich  legacy  in  the  reoord  of  his 
work. 

"The  coromittee  of  the  Interaatitmal  Dental 
Federation  has  undertaken  to  raise  a  sum 
of  money,  the  ineome  from  whieh  shall  be 
awarded  by  a  committee  to  be  appointed  at 
Brussels,  August  1S08,  at  aUted  periods,  for 
scientific  work  of  the  most  distinguished  merit 
in  dentistry.  The  movement  is  international 
in  its  scope.  There  has  been  subscribed  at 
the  present  time  in  Oermany  for  that  purpose 
alone,  18,000  marks.  We  hope  and  trust  that 
America  will  not  be  second  to  any  other  nation 
in  the  material  expression  of  gratitude  to 
the  memory  of  this  great  leader. 

"The  splendid  example  which  Professor  Mil- 
ler has  given  us  of  unswerving  loyalty  to  his 
professional  ideal,  of  unremitting  labor  for 
the  cause  of  truth,  of  high  sdentiflo  attain- 
ment as  the  natural  and  logical  resuU  of 
such  effort  when  undertaken  and  carried  on  in 
the  spirit  of  unselfish  love  for  and  devotion 
to  our  profession's  inter^ta  is  the  best  answer 
that  any  man  can  give  to  the  questicm  so 
frequently  asked  by  weaker  minds.  What  use 
is  itT  It  was  Miller's  answer  in  results  that 
has  uplifted  his  profession.  It  was  the  ex- 
ample which  he  gave  us  of  a  life  consecrated 
to  the  good  of  his  kind  that  places  him  first 
in  our  list  of  immortals." 

Dr.  Miller  was  a  native  American,  and  the 
first  one  that  was  ever  honored  by  a  full 
professorship  in  a  German  university.  While 
Miller  was  claimed  by  Germany  and  claimed 
by  the  United  States  of  America,  his  fame  is 
the  profession's  glory,  and  in  remembrance 
of  hia  remarkable  career  and  his  professional 
renown  let  us  subscribe  to  the  fund  and  assist 
in  stimulating  scientific  research  and  emulate 
his  praiseworthy  example. 


After  consultation  with  members  of  the 
profession  in  the  larger  cities  of  our  country, 
it  has  been  decided  that  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  collection  of  funds,  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  various  state  and  local  so- 
cieties of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
act  as  committees  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing subscriptions. 

1  have  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Rudolph 
Beck  of  Chicago  to  assist  me  In  the  woA  of 
raising  funds,  and  to  act  as  my  seeretaiy. 

Snlncriptions  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  Truman 
W.  Brophy,  6  Madison  st.,  Chicago. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Tbuhas  W.  Bbothy. 

April  16.  1909. 
Dr.  L.  Meisbubqeb,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir, — To  the  accompanying  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  you  as  president  of  your  society, 
I  wish  to  add  my  personal  solicitation  of  your 
aid  in  raising  the  necessary  funds  to  insure  a 
fitting  memorial  to  Dr.  Miller. 

I  feel  that  we  should  look  upon  it  in  tbe 
light  of  our  privilege  and  pleasure  to  give 
liberally  the  financial  aid  asked,  as  well  as 
our  best  efforts  toward  stimulating  the  in- 
terest of  members  of  our  profession  in  this 
question,  to  the  end  that  the  money  for  thin 
project  may  be  forthcoming. 

Dr.  Miller  was  an  American,  and  we  can- 
not feel  other  than  that  our  uational  as  well 
as  our  professional  pride  prompts  us  to  be 
second  to  none  in  the  material  expression  of 
our  appreciation  of  his  master  mind. 

When  he  was  willing  to  give  of  the  very 
essence  of  himself  for  the  love  of  serving 
humanity,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  respond 
when  called  upon  to  do  anything  in  our  power 
to  help  toward  Uie  completion  oi  the  plan  for 
a  memorial  to  Dr.  Miller. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Tmuai  W.  Bbopht. 

Dr.  OxTOLENoni,  in  addition  to  pre- 
senting the  above  commimication,  said: 
The  question  arises  as  to  what  the  State 
Society  should  do  at  this  time,  and  I  feel 
a  little  embarraBsed  in  su^esting  any- 
thing on  account  of  the  matter  coming  to 
me  at  so  late  an  hour.  I  should  like 
to  ask  what  has  been  done  in  regard  to 
this  matter  in  file  State  Society.  I  8ee 
the  society  is  credited  with  the  intention 
of  raising  one  thousand  dollars,  but 
whether  that  means  a  contribution  from 
this  society  to  that  amount,  or  whether 
it  is  supposed  to  include  what  the  dis- 
trict societies  are  to  c^tribute.  I  do  not 
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^'  .  I  understand  that  the  First  Dis- 
'"^has  raised  a  sum  of  money  for  this 
r  ose,  and  the  Second  District  also, 

"that  the  State  Society  made  an  ap- 

riatiou  last  year. 

r.  BuBKHAAT.  A  resolution  was 
3d  last  year  that  a  contribution  of 
htrndred  dollars  be  made  to  the  Hil- 
Ifemorial  Fund. 

r.   Ottolengui.    The  New  York 
%  Society  is  an  organization  with  a 
ich  in  each  district.   The  request  is 
le  here  that  the  president  and  secre- 
/  act  aa  custodians  of  the  fund  for  the 
Aty.   Your  committer  therefore,  rec- 
mends  that  the  secretaiy  communicate 
h  each  district  society,  soliciting  con- 
lutions  for  this  purpose,  tliat  what 
ney  they  collect  be  turned  over  to  the 
w  York  State  Society,  and  that  the 
n  be  transmitted  as  the  fund  from 
i  society  as  a  whole. 
Ifotion  was  made  and  carried  that  the 
K>rt  be  adopted. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  re- 
rt  of  the  correspondent.  Dr.  H.  C. 
KRIS,  Brooklyn,  as  follows: 

Corbespondsnt's  Beport. 

During  tiie  past  two  or  .three  years  the 
ention  of  the  scientific  world  h&a  been 
led  to  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
^  of  mastication,  and  the  part  which 
(days  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physi- 
Igist.  That  this  consideration  is  of 
portanoe  to  the  dental  profession  is 
rious. 

Statements  that  hare  been  made  by 
ysicians  from  time  to  time  that  a  pa- 
nt mi^ht  live  without  mastication  and 
alivati(»i  of  food  have  been  mislead- 
f.  In  this  year's  report  your  Corre- 
mdent  has  endeaToreo  to  secure  scien- 
c  opinionB  bearing  upon  this  subject 
addressing  to  150  pathologists  and 
ignosticians  the  following  letter: 

tfy  dear  Doctor, — As  Correspondent  of  the 
w  York  Dental  Society  I  am  addressiag  you 
behalf  of  science,  and  earnestlj  solicit  your 
LuderatioD  of  and  reply  to  the  following 
stions : 

[1)  Do  you  consider  imperfect  mastication 
i  saliTrntion  of  food  an  etiological  factor  in 
eases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines? 


(2)  If  BO,  what  pathological  conditions  re- 
sult from  such  n^lectt 

(3)  Will  you  briefly  state  your  scientific 
reasons  for  yonr  bdief  f 

May  I  ask  the  favor  of  a  reply  to  be  in- 
corporated in  my  report  in  May  1909!  Any 
courtesy  you  may  extend  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  dental  profession  in  New  York  state. 

To  this  he  has  received  the  following 
replies : 

Q.  V.  Black,  dean  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Chicago,  III : 

I  have  received  your  letter  and  also  the 
paper  requesting  a  reply  to  certain  questions. 

(1)  Imperfect  mastication  and  salivation 
of  food  is  certainly  a  factor  in  disease.  For 
many  years  now  I  have  been  giving  special 
attention  to  the  matter  of  the  ability  of  pa^ 
tieiits  to  chew  food.  The  evil  results  are 
appar^t  in  the  mouth  first  of  all.  Caries 
of  toe  teeth  and  disease  of  the  peridental 
membranes  of  some  form  is  sure  to  result 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  patients  are  put  in 
a  condition  in  which  they  seem  unable  to 
bear  the  effects  of  disease  that  may  come  to 
them  in  the  course  of  their  lives  as  they 
would  do  if  the  teeth  and  mouth  were  in  a 
healthy  condition  and  the  chewing  of  food 
could  be  done  normally. 

This  was  strongly  Impressed  upon  me  very 
early  in  my  practice,  and  I  have  seen  many 
persons,  young  mothers  particularly,  who 
have  lost  their  lives  with  apparently  the  con- 
dition of  the  teeth  and  the  inability  to  chew 
food  as  the  basis  of  the  evil  results,  in  that 
it  rendered  them  unable  to  withstand  the 
conditions  of  disease  which  came  to  them, 
which  otherwise  they  would  have  thrown  off 
without  difficulty.  In  this  I  reckon  the  dis- 
ease existing  in  the  mouth  as  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  evil  results.  People  with  no 
teeth  do  better  than  those  with  teeth  which 
they  are  unable  to  use  normally. 

I  write  this  hurriedly  immediately  upon  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter,  because  I  do  not  see  be- 
fore me  time  to  give  the  really  proper  con- 
sideration to  the  subject.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly important  one,  and  one  to  which  very 
much  attention  should  be  paid.  It  seems  to 
be  utterly  neglected  by  the  dental  profession. 
I  have  made  this  wholesale  answer  instead 
of  answering  your  spedfle  questicms  because 
it  seemed  necessary  at  the  moment. 

Leo  F.  Eettgee,  bacteriologist,  Yale 
University,  Isew  Haven,  Conn.: 

I  regret  to  state  that  I  am  unable  to  answer 
the  questions  sent  me,  further  than  to  aay 
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that  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  imperfect  mas- 
tication and  salivation  of  food  may  be  an 
indirect  cause  of  certain  diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines. 

According  to  Fletcher,  Chittenden,  and 
others,  perfect  mastication  of  food  has  a  most 
beneficial  effect  on  the  digestion  and  utiliza- 
tion of  foods,  and  consequently  on  the  gen- 
eral physiological  condition  of  the  body.  As 
soundness  of  the  digestive  organs  and  the 
body  as  a  whole  tends  to  protect  the  body 
against  bacterial  injury,  perfect  maatieation 
and  salivation  must,  at  leaat  in  a  measnre, 
play  a  part. 

A.  Wadsworth,  pathologist,  Colmnbia 
University,  New  York: 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  would  like  to 
ezpresa  my  appreciation  of  the  honor  con- 
fered  by  your  request  for  my  opinion  on  the 
questions  proposed.  I  regret  that  in  the  brief 
time  at  my  disposal  it  ia  practically  impos- 
sible to  givt  a  CMmprebensive  discussion  of 
the  facts  aad  theories  involved  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  very  subtle  pathologtcal  and 
physiological  chuigee  determining  the  vkioas 
cycles  set  up  in  the  stomach  and  intesUnea 
by  imperfect  mastication  and  salivation  of 
various  foods. 

Suffice  it  for  present  purposes  that  it  is 
generally  recognised  that  varying  degrees  of 
digestive  disturbances  are  so  caused;  that 
when  there  are  also  abnormal  conditions  due 
to  previous  or  chronic  disease  of  the  stomach, 
intestines,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  these 
disturbances  of  digestion  are  greater  and  more 
persistent  and  serious  in  their  nature  and 
their  effect  on  the  health  of  the  individual; 
and  farther,  that  determinations  of  accurate 
experimmtal  and  clinical  data  in  support  of 
such  conclusions  are  plentiful  and  significant. 

Prof.  BussELL  H.  Chittsndbk,  Shef- 
field Scientific  School  of  Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  Conn. : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  inquiry  regarding 
the  effect  of  imperfect  mastication  and  saliva- 
tion of  food  as  an  etiological  factor  in  dis- 
eases of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  In  reply 
thereto,  I  must  say  that  I  have  done  no  ex- 
perimental work  bearing  directly  upon  this 
problem.  The  studies  which  I  have  been 
carrying  on  in  my  laboratory  during  the  past 
few  years  have  had  to  do  with  an  attempt  to 
determine  the  real  nutritive  requirements  of 
the  human  body,  especially  for  proteid  food. 

The  question  of  mastication  and  insaltva- 
tion  of  food  I  have  not  considered  at  all.  On 
general  principles,  however,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  imperfect  mastication,  accompanied  by 


a  too  hasty  swallowing  of  food,  is  detrimental 
— in  a  measure  at  least — to  health,  especially 
where  there  is  a  disposition  toward  weakness 
of  the  digestive  tract. 

I  do  not  feet,  however,  that  I  am  warranted 
in  making  any  scientific  statements,  as  I  have 
no  data  of  my  own  on  which  to  found  an 
opinion. 

Max  Einhorn,  M.D.,  New  York  city : 

( 1 )  Do  you  ccmsider  imperfect  masticatioa 
uid  salivation  of  food  an  etiological  factor 
in  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines! 

Yes. 

(2)  If  BO,  what  pathological  conditions  re- 
sult from  such  n^lect? 

Catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  some  func- 
tional disturbances  of  this  organ. 

(3)  Will  you  briefiy  state  your  scientifi^e 
reasons  for  your  belief? 

By  paying  attention  to  eating  properly  the 
above  ailments  frequently  disappear. 

Dr.  Einhorn  in  a  paper  entitled  "The  Art  of 
Eating  Correctly"  published  in  the  Medical 
Record,  January  7,  1905,  defined  two  diseases: 
Tachyphagia,  the  harm  of  eating  too  rapidly, 
and  bradyphagia,  the  harm  of  eating  too 
slowly,  which  he  illustrated  with  a  case  from 
his  practice. 

Mr.  HoKACE  Fletoheb,  New  York 
city: 

In  answer  to  your  letter,  am  sailing  for 
Europe— "Manretonia,'*  Sth— to  be  back  tbe 
middle  of  June. 

No  time  to  answer  questions  now,  but  en- 
closed reprint  will  perhaps  answer  them. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Seventh  and  Eighth  District  Dental 
Societies  of  the  State  of  New  York,  No- 
vember 14,  1908,  and  reprinted  in  the 
CosHOB  for  February  1909,  stated  that : 

The  results  of  our  experiments  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  have  shown  that  when 
food  is  properly  treated  witiiin  the  small 
section  of  the  alimentary  canal  under  our 
voluntary  control,  we  have  no  evidence,  ap- 
parent to  the  senses,  that  there  is  any  more 
alimentary  canal  beyond  the  throat.  We 
forget  that  we  have  a  stomach,  foiget  that 
we  have  intestines,  and  the  whole  process  of 
involuntary  digestion  is  done  so  completely 
and  easily  that  we  have  no  thought  or  care 
in  the  matter  at  all.  What  we  want  to  do 
is  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  things 
which  are  our  own  particular  responsibili^, 
and  let  nature  do  her  self-assigned  part  of 
the  work  uninterrupted,  uninterfered  witk, 
and  unquestioned. 
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Omnidcr  the  eompleztty  of  that  smaU  three 
inches  of  the  alimentaiy  eanal  and  how  mudi 
of  importAnee  happens  in  and  anmnd  the 
mouth  I  niere  ii  where  nearly  all  the  soua- 
tiona  are  expressed. 

Nature  does  everything  she  can  do  to  con- 
centrate your  attentim  there.  whei«  is  en- 
joyed all  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  where 
she  first  protests  if  the  act  of  eating  has  been 
careless. 

Glentwobth  B.  Botleb,  Brooklyn, 

X.  Y.: 

(1)  Do  you  consider  imperfect  mastica- 
tion and  salivation  of  food  an  etiological  fac- 
tor in  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  inteBtinest 

Yes. 

(2)  If  BO,  what  pathological  conditions  re- 
sult from  Buch  n^lect? 

Delayed  and  imperfect  digestion,  with  con- 
sequent formation  of  irritating  material. 
Besult:  Gastro-intestinal  catarrhal  condi- 
tions. 

(3)  Will  you  briefly  state  your  scientifle 
reasons  for  your  brief  T 

plainly  clinical  experience. 

Bbbkabd  B.  LeBot,  Athens,  Ohio: 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  answer  these  ques- 
tions as  asked,  because  of  the  limitation  to 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Permit 
me  to  say  that  I  have  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  saliva  in  cases  of  the  idiopathic 
epilepsy,  arterio-sclerosis,  chronic  syphilis, 
and  cataract  of  the  lens.  These  studies 
being  foreign  to  your  questions,  would  be 
out  of  place  in  your  report 

J.  P.  Booklet,  Chicago,  111. : 

Your  letter  inclosing  questions  at  hand. 
In  reply  will  say  that  surely  imperfect  masti- 
cation and  salivation  will  ultimately  pro- 
duce perverted  functions  in  both  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  especially  the  former.  This 
has  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  clinically 
that  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  any  thought- 
ful practitioner  of  either  medicine  or  den- 
tistry who  would  give  you  a  negative  reply 
to  your  first  query. 

The  patbol^cal  conditions  which  may,  and 
far  too  frequently  do,  result  from  such  neglect 
are  many,  and  depend  largely  upon  the  in- 
dividual. Acuta  and  chronic  indigestion,  with 
all  of  its  attendant  erils,  and  even  gastric 
ulcer,  may  be  mentioned. 

The  reasons  for  these  conclusions  are 
obvious.  Cell  metabolism  depends  upon  the 
assimilation  of  material  for  reconstructing 
the  lost  or  utilixed  elements  in  the  vital  pro- 
cesses of  the  body;  peifect  assimilation  de- 


pends upon  perfect  digestion,  and  this  latter 
proeess  depends  upon  iha  thorough  comminu- 
tion of  tike  foodstuffs  and  mixing  than  with 
the  secretions  of  the  alimoitary  tract.  A 
rule  in  tiie  administration  of  medicines  by 
way  of  the  stomach  is  to  give  the  medicine 
in  solution,  or  else  in  such  form  as  to  become 
soluble  in  the  stomach  or  intestines.  Kature^ 
method  of  converting  foodstuffs  into  soluble 
substancea  tiiat  it  may  be  assimilated  is  to 
have  the  food  thoroughly  masticated  and 
mixed  with  the  secretioiu  of  the  mouth,  stom- 
ach, and  intestines.  To  neglect  this  is  to 
neglect  nature's  first  principle  of  life,  and  the 
result  of  sueh  n^ect  means  disease  and  ulti- 
mate death. 

Qborgb  F.  Ludlaw,  H.D.,  Neir  Tork 
city: 

In  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  New  York 
State  Dental  Society  I  send  replies  as  follows : 

(1)  I  think  imperfect  mastication  and 
salivation  of  food  an  important  etiological 
factor  in  diseaees  of  the  stomach — not  so 
much  of  the  intestines— especially  in  old  age. 

(2)  The  conditions  produced  are  mere  sub- 
jective symptoms,  discomfort  after  eatin^^ 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  dyspepsia,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  an  actual  catar- 
rhal condition  or  organic  lesion  thus  produced. 

(3)  ObBervation  of  people  with  functional 
^spepsia,  especially  in  old  age,  which  were 
greatly  improved  after  the  teeth  were  re- 
paired and  thorough  mastication  made  pos- 
sible. 

Eugeite  S.  Talbot,  Chicago,  HI. : 

( 1 )  Do  you  couBider  imperfect  mastication 
and  salivation  of  food  an  etiological  factor 
in  diseases  of  the  stomach! 

Yes. 

(2)  If  so,  what  pathological  conditions  re- 
sult from  such  neglect? 

Acute  and  chronic  gastritis,  carcinoma,  etc. 

(3)  Will  you  briefly  state  your  scientific 
reasons  for  your  beliefl 

Imperfect  mastication  and  salivation  lead 
to  mechanical  irritation  of  the  mucosa,  and 
mechanical  irritation  leads  to  carcinoma. 

Jacob  Fuhs,  M.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 

The  following  answers  to  your  questitms  are 
derived  from  personal  experience: 

( 1 )  There  is  no  doubt  that  imperfect  mas- 
tication and  insalivation  are  etiological  fac- 
tors in  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

(2)  Hyperemia,  excessive  secretion  of 
mucus,  and  hypersecretion  of  gastric  juice. 
If  this  oonditioii  is  prolonged,  congestion  of 
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the  mucosa  results,  with  interference  with  the 
function  of  the  pylorus  and  of  the  cardia. 
Thia  oondition  leads  to  retention  and  fermeii' 
tation  of  the  gastric  contents. 
*  The  excessively  acid  and  irritating  at«mach 
contents  ate  respondble  for  the  frequent  oc- 
currence <a  eardio-pylorie  epum.  one  of  the 
moat  painful  mffeotions. 

At  timea  the  apasmodie  oontraeticin  is  oim- 
fined  to  the  pjkmis,  while  the  eardia  leinaina 
open  or  opens  readily.  Tliai  the  food  and 
gases  regurgitate  until  the  pyloric  spasm  ie 
relieved. 

Disturbances  ol  a  similar  nature  occur  in 
the  amall  intestine,  vhm  the  improperly  pre* 
pared  food  reaches  this  organ.  Spasms,  dis- 
turbances  of  secretion  and  mobility  result, 
with  impairment  of  absorption. 

(8)  The  great  importance  of  thorough  mas- 
tication has  been  shown  in  many  of  my  pa- 
tients who  were  suffering  from  achylia  gas- 
trica,  and  in  others  with  greatly  dimbilshed 
gastric  secretions. 

In  these  cases  the  subnutrition,  the  diar 
rhea,  the  flatulency,  the  decided  emaciation, 
all  disappear  with  a  very  finely  broken  up  diet 
and  with  careful  mastication.  In  some  in- 
stances the  gastric  secretion  reappeared,  and 
although  in  others  this  secretion  was  per- 
manently lost,  the  patients  remained  in  good 
health  through  care  in  the  administration  of 
food  and  its  fine  division. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  use  the 
utmost  care  in  mastication  in  diseased  con- 
ditions of  the  digestion  tract  associated  with 
hypersecretion  and  hyperesthesia. 

it  is  easily  demonstratable  that  coarse  food 
increases  the  pathological  secretions,  accent- 
uates the  hypercblorbydria,  and  augments  the 
hemorrhagic  transudates  and  the  secretion  of 
thick  mucus. 

A  glance  at  the  microscope  shows  at  once 
the  decided  difference  between  foods  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach  in  a  finely  divided 
state  and  those  taken  in  coarse  pieces.  In 
the  former  case  each  starch  granule  is  sepa- 
rated from  its  nei^ibor,  meat  fibers  rapidly 
liquefy  and  disappear,  and  mucus  is  present 
in  very  moderate  quantity.  In  the  latter, 
the  starch  granules  and  meat  fibers  are  in 
lumps,  surrounded  by  thick  mucus. 

Tbuuav  W.  Bropht,  Chicago,  111. : 

My  answer  to  your  letter  from  the  New 
York  State  Dental  Society  is  as  follows: 

(I)  I  certainly  regard  imperfect  mastica- 
tion and  salivation  an  etiological  factor  in 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  I 
believe  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  gas- 


tric and  intestinal  diseases  are  caused  by 
imperfect  mastication  and  salivation. 

(2)  Indigestion,  iatestinal  catanb,  and 
consequent  failure  of  asdmilation  are  among 
the  conditions  due  to  impexfeet  maitieatian 
and  sativatimi. 

(3)  Seientifle  reasons  for  my  belitf  are 
pnrdy  physi«AogicaL  IfUstieation  is  aa  Imr 
portant  fnneUou,  dividing  all  food  into  small 
particles  so  as  to  main  salivation  the  oasia; 
and  to  enable  the  gastric  juieB  to  more  easily 
acctmiplish  its  work  in  diigesting  the  food,  thus 
enabling  the  process  of  assimilation  to  be 
normally  aooomplishsd. 

I  believe  that  this  brief  ezplanatum  of  my 
views  answers  your  qnestinis.  I  regret  that 
these  answers  have  been  delayed  until  so  late 
a  date,  bttt  I  assure  you  it  was  through  no 
fault  of  mine. 

Your  CoirespoBdent,  in  drawing  his 
oonclusions,  would  accept  Dr.  Buckley's 
statement  in  which  he  says  that  I  would 
have  diflBculty  in  getting  negative  replies 
to  questions  asked  aa  an  illuBtration  of 
the  attitude  of  a  large  percenta^  of  the 
medical  and  dental  fraternitjr  in  refer- 
ence to  scientific  investigation  alaag  this 
particular  line  of  atudy. 

The  evidences  are  so  conclusive  and 
the  treatment  necessary  for  correction  so 
simple  in  the  eyes  of  the  medical  world 
that  they  entirely  ignore,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  the  consideration  of  masti- 
cation and  insalivation  of  foods  in  their 
treatment  of  the  alimentaiy  canal. 

A  child  with  malocclusion,  or  an  adult 
with  pus-discharging  sinus  and  pockets 
apparently  are  of  but  little  importance 
to  our  medical  brothers.  In  passing 
through  wards  in  hospitals  one  may  ob- 
serve how  total  disr^rd  of  oral  hygiene 
is  displayed.  If  this  etiological  factor 
is  so  obvious,  will  someone  tell  why  it  is 
so  uniformly  neglected? 

Pathological  conditions  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  are  being  treated  daily  by 
pathologists  with  utter  disregard  of  the 
organ  of  mastication  and  its  ability  to 
functionate  normally. 

Dr.  Fuhs  has  given  us  some  scientific 
information  which  he  has  been  able  to 
prove  after  careful  study,  for  which  we 
are  greatly  indebted. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

Henry  0.  Fbrbis. 
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Discussion. 

Dr.  B.  H.  HoFHEiNZ,  Bocbester.  I 
have  nothing  to  add  to  the  diBCUBsion  of 
the  paper^  except  that  I  should  like  to 
reiterate  what  ifr.  Horace  Fletcher  has 
said,  in  his  paper  at  Bocbester,  namely, 
that  by  his  method  of  proper  mastication 
he  could  reduce  the  food  to  half  of  the 
amount  and  increase  the  activity  of  the 
child  to  double  the  amount  that  it  had 
be^  before.  If  that  be  true,  it  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  report  of  the  Cor- 
respondent has  been  most  excellent. 

Br.  E.  H.  Babcock,  BrooklTn.  As  an 
axiom  is  a  self-evident  truth,  so  this 
paper,  bringing  to  our  minds  a  self-evi- 
dent truth,  is  axiomatic.  Any  per- 
son who  has  stood  over  the  dent^  chair 
for  a  number  of  years  has  had  the  truth 
of  the  essayist's  report  impr^sed  upon 
him.  In  this  connection  I  would  par- 
ticularly mention  the  case  of  a  man 
who  had  been  suffering  from  chronic 
dyspepsia  for  a  number  of  years,  until 
be  could  take  almost  no  food  without 
discomfort  and  distress.  It  became  my 
duty  to  put  his  moutii  in  order.  As  he 
was  a  man  who  was  used  to  biting  on  his 
front  teeth  and  had  a  long  flowing  mus- 
tache, I  did  not  hesitate  to  thoroughly 
build  out  his  teeth  with  gold  caps,  be- 
cause he  did  not  show  them.  The  im- 
provement in  his  health  as  well  as  in 
his  disposition,  was  remarkable. 

I  wish  to  bring  out  another  point,  and 
that  is  that  people  who  masticate  their 
food  thoroughly  md  carefully  are  not 
apt  to  take  a  mouthful  of  food  and  then 
a  swaHow  of  water.  It  is  supposed  that 
nature  supplies  all  the  glands  in  the 
body — the  various  glands  being  so  con- 
structed that  they  elaborate  their  secre- 
tions in  proper  amonnto  and  in  proper 
proportions.  .  These  secretiom  are  not 
simple  fluids,  but  more  or  less  complex. 
The  individual  who,  after  taking  a 
mouthful  of  food,  takes  a  quarter  of  a 
glass  of  ice-water,  is  very  apt  to  disar- 
range nature's  plan  in  the  matter  of  the 
composition  of  these  various  digestive 
fluids.  To  my  mind  it  is  evident  that 
the  person  who  masticates  thoroughly 
not  only  gets  more  good  out  of  his  food, 


or,  as  Fletcher  says,  more  energy,  but  it 
seems  equally  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  general  health  will  be  better  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  that  nature  is  thereby  en- 
abled to  carry  out  the  plan  of  digestion 
from  the  first  reception  of  the  food  to  its 
final  elimination  from  the  body.  Noth- 
ing that  we  can  preach  will  be  of  greater 
benefit  to  our  patients  than  the  axiom  of 
thorough  mastication. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Swift,  New  York.  I  can 
add  very  little  to  this  discussion  further 
than  to  thoroughly  commend  the  report. 
We  have  repeate^y  seen  the  efficacious 
result  of  proper  mastication,  and  we  can- 
not lay  too  much  emphasis  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  oral  hygiene,  particularly  in 
months  affected  with  pyorrhea,  in  which 
the  mixture  of  food  with  pus  and  toxic 
germs  must  certainly  have  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  digestive  traci  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  paper  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  our  personal  duty  as  practi- 
tioners to  create  and  maintain  as  far  as 
possible  oral  hygiene  in  the  mouths  of 
our  patients,  and  particularly  where  there 
are  pyorrheal  pockets,  to  instruct  our 
patiaits  of  the  necessity  for  oral  hy- 
giene. Dr.  Ferris  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  effort  to  impress  the  importance 
of  proper  mastication  and  insalivation. 
It  is  our  dn^  to  impress  upon  our  pa- 
tients the  necessity  for  proper  mastica- 
tion, and  to  see  that  they  have  as  far 
as  possible  proper  organs  wi^  which  to 
perform  this  fxmction. 

Dr.  E.  E.  LnTHER,  Batavia.  I  would 
not  feel  satisfied  to  sit  still  after  hewing 
tiie  report  of  Dr.  Ferris  and  not  to  com- 
mend the  report  of  the  work  which  he 
has  taken  up.  In  my  report  as  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict Society  this  year  I  took  up  very 
much  the  same  subject,  and  became  very 
much  interested  in  it.  I  am  sure  that 
Dr.  Ferris  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
an  intensely  interesting  subject.  I  find 
that  while  the  medic^  men  have  been 
paying  some  attention  to  the  organ  of 
mastication,  they  do  not  appreciate  tbe 
important  role  which  it  plays  in  the  plan 
of  general  bodily  nutrition.  I  remember 
that  Dr.  Campbell  of  London  mentioned 
the  importance  of  mastication,  empha- 
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sizing  the  attachmwts  of  the  muscles  to 
the  jawB  and  the  hyoid  bone,  those  at- 
tachments tending  to  pull  in  every  ditec- 
tion  and  make  the  jaws  larger,  the  nasal 
passages  wider,  with  less  liability  to  ade- 
noids and  a  generally  better  facial  for- 
mation. ProiesBor  Fisher  of  Yale  has 
also  taken  up  the  study  of  mastication  of 
foods  in  a  given  number  of  volimteers, 
and  the  results  that  he  has  been  able  to 
show  with  these  subjects  are  of  great 
interest  to  the  dental  profession.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  people  will  best  be- 
come educated  in  this  respect  by  first 
learning  that  there  is  a  use  for  the  teeth 
and  wlutt  that  use  is.  Dental  hygiene, 
it  seems  to  me,  while  we  all  know  its 
importance,  is,  as  far  as  education  of  the 
publio  is  concerned,  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. Unfortunately,  all  people  do 
not  give  the  profession  credit  for  honest 
intentions,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  physician's  of  Indiana  vainly  tried  to 
pass  a  bill  rendering  it  compulsory  for 
physicians  to  administer  silver  nitrate  to 
the  eyes  of  every  newborn  child,  the  legis- 
lature refusing  to  pass  that  bill,  saying 
that  it  had  a  selfish  motive.  Yet  we  all 
know  that  one  case  of  blindness  out  of 
every  three  wotfld  be  prevented  if  this 
precaution  were  taken,  which  could  be 
accomplished  by  any  competent  nurse. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  gain  more 
by  proving  to  the  people  that  there  is 
an  actual  use  for  the  oigans  of  masticar 
tion,  and  that  the  proper  use  of  these 
organs  would  render  them  more  health- 
ful; then  oral  hygiene  would  naturally 
and  necessarily  take  care  of  itself. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Rhein,  New  York.  The 
admirable  report  which  our  Correspon- 
dent gave  us  last  year  has  been  far  ex- 
ceeded by  what  he  has  presented  here  to- 
night. I  know  of  nothing  that  can  com- 
pare in  importance  with  the  subject  of 
the  Correspondent's  report,  and  the  mag- 
nificent resume  which  he  has  given  us 
of  the  opinion  of  eminent  physicians 
as  well  as  pathologists  throughout  this 
country,  when  published,  will  place  this 
matter  before  the  scientific  world,  in  a 
form  in  which  it  has  never  appeared  be- 
fore. There  is  no  practitioner  in  this 
room  who  cannot  clinically  recite  to  us 


what  he  has  accomplished  by  restonng 
the  proper  occlusion  in  a  month  in  which 
ocduBion  waa  impoasible.  As  a  profes- 
sion we  understana  thoroughly  the  meriti 
of  this  subject,  that  is,  the  value  that 
insalivation  of  the  food  has  in  nutrition. 
Let  us  not  lose  eight  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  keynote  of  what  our  Correspondent 
has  presented  to  us  tonight. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  reply 
received  from  Dr.  Black.  Whererer  there 
is  difficulty  of  occlusion,  or  where  mal- 
occlusion exists  or  anjrthing  that  inter- 
fers  with  proper  occlusion,  malnutrition 
ensues. 

This  subject  ia  fraught  with  utnusst 
importance  to  us  as  a  profession.  As 
practitioners  we  have  paid  altogether  too 
little  attention  to  its  significance,  and  as 
teachers  we  have  not  properly  presented 
it  to  the  world  at  large.  The  admirable 
report  of  our  Correspondent  has  opened 
a  wonderful  field  to  us,  and  should  make 
us  realize  that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone 
to  be  healthy  and  strong  unless  he  can 
insalivate  his  food  properly.  If  we  as 
a  profession  lay  these  facts  properly  be- 
fore the  world  at  laige,  the  status  of  den- 
tistry will  be  properly  appreciated. 

Dr.  Feeris  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  am  very  glad  that  such  interest  has 
been  shown  in  my  effort  in  this  particu- 
lar field.  I  wanted  to  whip  the  dental 
profession  through  this  means,  and  I 
think  that  you  get  out  from  under  it  very 
weU. 

Suppose  you  go  to  a  pathologist  with 
an  ache  in  your  stomach,  what  do  you 
expect  him  to  do?  Do  you  expect  him 
to  give  you  a  pill  and  send  you  away,  or 
do  you  expect  him  to  understand  what 
is  the  trouble  with  you?  You  expect 
him  to  understand  the  chemical  process 
that  is  going  on  in  your  stomach.  He 
applies  a  stomach-pump,  chemically  ana- 
lyzes the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and 
makes  his  diagnosis.  It  is  not  very 
difficult  to  take  a  specimen  of  saliva 
from  the  oral  cavity,  and,  as  specialists 
of  the  oral  cavity,  are  you  not  supposed 
to  know  the  chemistry  of  that  cavity? 
Yet  how  many  of  us  do  know  it?  There 
is  not  one.  We  do  not  know  the  chem- 
istry of  the  oral  cavity,  and  it  is  pretty 
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near  time  that  we  get  buBy  and  find  out. 
If  we  consider  ourBelrea  scientific  men 
and  wish  to  take  our  proper  position  in 
the  healing  art,  we  must  study  the  scien- 
tific side  of  our  specialty. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  re- 
port of  the  Law  Committee,  by  Dr.  Wiir 
LIA3C  Cabb,  New  York,  chairman. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the 
report  be  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

The  Business  Committee^  through  its 
chairman.  Dr.  Burkhart,  reported  that 
the  program  for  the  Friday  morning  ses- 
sion would  be  the  Address  of  the  Presi- 
dent, followed  by  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Necrology,  that  to  be  followed 
by  papers  by  Dr.  Talbot  and  Dr.  Friesell. 

Dr.  J.  0.  McCall,  Binghamton, 
presented  a  report  with  regara  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Dental  Hygiene  Coun- 
cil, as  follows: 

Bepobt  ok  the  Establishuent  of  a 
Dental  Hygiene  Council. 

Dntal  HygleiM  Ccnmcil  of  New  York 
State  be  tt»d»  up  u  folknra:  Six  mem- 
bers from  the  State  Society,  two  memben  from 
each  district  society.  Other  dental  societies 
of  three  or  more  years'  standing  within  the 
state  shall  be  invited  to  appoint  one  member 
each  to  serve  on  the  eonncil. 

The  first  appointment  sbaU  be  for  two  years. 
After  that  appointments  shall  be  for  four 
years,  and  shall  ba  so  arranged  that  the  terms 
of  three  members  from  the  State  Society  and 
one  from  each  district  society  shall  opire 
every  two  years.  Members  may  be  reappointed. 
The  members  of  the  State  Society  appointed 
when  this  plan  is  adopted  shall  constitute  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Dental  Hygiene 
Council  until  the  organization  of  that  body, 
after  which  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  otSeera  of  the  council  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  subcommittees.  District  and 
local  societies  shall  appoint  members  to  serve 
on  the  council  at  their  next  semi-annual  or 
annual  meeting  following  the  adoption  of 
this  plan.  All  appointanents  shall  be  sub- 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, or  those  members  of  it  whose  terms 
hold  over.  The  object  of  this  council  shall 
be  the  maintenance  and  betterment  of  the 
national  healtii,  especially  through  the  agency 
of  dental  hygiene,  and  the  advancement  of 
the  dental  profeuion.   This  council  shall  re- 


port annually  to  the  Dental  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged except  hy  a  two-thirds  vote  of  that 
society. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  thia 
report  be  adopted. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  re- 
port of  the  Fellowship  Medal  Committee, 
by  Dr.  R.  Ottolengni,  chairman.  The 
committee  reported  that  inasmuch  as  Dr. 
Talbot  was  not  present  to  receive  hia 
medal  awarded  last  year,  it  would  be 
presented  to  him  at  the  present  session. 
The  committee  reported  that  Dr.  M.  H. 
Cryer  of  Philadelphia  had  been  chos^ 
to  receive  the  medal  awarded  for  the 
present  year. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Fri- 
day morning  at  9.30  o'clock. 


Friday — Morning  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president.  Dr.  L.  Meisburger,  at  9.30 
o'clock  Friday  morning.  May  7th. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
President's  address.  Dr.  B.  C.  Nash, 
vice-president  occupied  the  chair  while 
the  president.  Dr.  L.  Meisbuboer,  read 
his  annual  address,  of  which  an  abstract 
follows : 

Pbesident's  Addbess. 

Gentlemen, — On  this  and  similar  occa^ 
sions  the  one  thing  that  seems  to  me  least 
important  is  the  address  of  the  retiring 
president.  Yet  this  formality  has  be- 
come so  firmly  fixed  as  an  invariable  cus- 
tom to  be  observed  at  such  times  that  I 
feel  that  I  should  be  unwarranted  in 
violating  precedent  to  the  extent  of  omit- 
ting it  from  our  regular  order  of  busi- 
ness. 

With  your  kind  indulgence,  I  wish  to 
allude  to  a  few  of  the  things  which  have 
seemed  to  occupy  more  or  less  of  our  time 
during  the  past  year  to  the  exclusion  of 
matters  of  greater  importance.  The  first 
is  the  agitation  which  has  been  stirred  up 
during  the  past  year,  of  reorganization, 
or  to  be  more  correct,  organization  of  the 
National  Association,  which  naturally 
would  affect  our  society.    I  have  re- 
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frained  as  a  member  of  the  N^ational 
Association  from  accepting  the  invitation 
of  one  of  oar  members  to  express  throu|^ 
the  medium  of  one  of  our  leading  joar- 
nals  my  views  on  this  subject,  as  it 
seemed  to  me  that  this  beiog  a  matter 
of  so  much  importance,  the  proper  place 
for  me,  as  the  executive  o£5cer  of  this 
society,  was  to  incorporate  That  I  might 
have  to  say  on  this  subject  in  m;  address. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is, 
Are  we  ready  for  such  a  radical  step  as 
outlined  in  the  proposed  change,  and  will 
it  remedy  existing  conditions?  My  an- 
swer would  be  a  conservative  one,  inas- 
much as  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
first  have  some  evidence  of  the  deaiie  on 
the  part  of  the  men  comprising  our  ranks 
to  aifiliate  themselves  with  their  respec- 
tive district  societies.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  number  eligible  to  permanent 
membership  in  our  State  Society  is  too 
small.  This  from  personal  observation 
I  think  to  be  true,  especially  as  it  per- 
tains to  the  First  and  Second  district 
societies,  and  to  relieve  this  condition 
I  would  recommend  that  the  number  of 
permanent  members  of  all  district  socie- 
ties be  increased  from  two  to  five.  This 
will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  ascertain 
if  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  admis- 
sion to  our  societies,  and  at  the  same  time 
materially  increase  the  membership  in 
the  National  Association,  as  the  doors  of 
that  society  were  opened  last,  year  to  all 
members  of  the  various  state  societies  in 
good  standing  upon  presentation  of  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  president  and 
secretary  of  their  respective  state  socie- 
ties. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  whatever  is  done  should  receive  our 
most  mature  thought  and  deliberation, 
and  whatever  the  outcome,  let  it  be  for 
whatever  is  best  for  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  the  profession  at  large, 
irrespective  of  any  self -advancement. 

We  must  consider  the  vast  amount  of 
labor  which  would  necessarily  be  entailed 
in  such  a  change,  and  also  what  would  be 
the  attitude  of  the  men  were  they  com- 
pelled to  pay  higher  dues  admitting  them 
as  members  to  the  various  societies.  TTn- 
fortunately  the  men  attending  meetings 


not  in  their  immediate  vicinities  seem 
to  be  in  the  minorify,  and  from  my  ex- 
perience 88  treasnrer  for  a  number  of 
years  of  one  of  the  district  societies,  I 
fear  that  the  compulsory  clause  in  the 
plans  for  reorganizaticoi  might  tend  to 
a  certain  extent  to  deplete  our  ranks. 

To  substantiate  what  I  have  said  in 
reference  to  attendance,  and  what  I  may 
term  in  friendly  criticism  and  as  a  rea* 
son  for  my  argument  for  mature  consid- 
eratioD  of  the  matter  of  reorganization, 
lack  of  interest,  I  should  like  to  call  yonr 
attention  to  the  number  of  practicing 
dentists  and  those  having  membership  in 
their  state  societies  in  a  few  of  the  states 
comprising  this  great  empire: 


Regtofd 

HMBban 

praet't 

of  state 

Per- 

denUatt. 

socletleB. 

centage. 

Alabama   

690 

168 

28.47 

California  .... 

1800 

300 

16.66 

Dist.  Columbia. 

360 

93 

26.57 

Illinois   

3000 

1423 

47.43 

Kansas   

800 

800 

37.5 

400 

110 

27.5 

MiniMSota  

899 

425 

47.27 

New  Jersey  

1137 

278 

24.26 

Kew  York  .... 

3000 

275 

S.166 

Pennsylvania  .. 

3800 

350 

9.21 

And  now  as  to  the  number  who  have 
affiliated  with  their  respective  district 
societies  in  our  state : 


First   

236 

Fifth 

82 

Second   . . . 

162 

Third 

49 

.,  97 

Fourth 

...  55 

Eighth 

..  ..113 

These  figures  were  computed  about  a 
year  ago,  and  the  following  increase  in 
membership  in  all  but  three  of  our  dis- 
trict societies  seems  to  bear  out  my  con- 
tention that  there  is  no  unusual  demand 
for  admission  to  our  ranks. 

The  following  ore  the  reports  received 
by  me  in  response  to  a  query  from  the 
various  secretaries  as  to  the  number  of 
new  members  admitted  during  the  year. 
I  would  say  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
get  the  exact  figures  to  date,  as  some  of 
the  societies  meet  but  once  a  year  to  elect 
members,  and  as  those  meetings  are  Iwld 
just  previously  to  our  state  meeting,  I 
could  not  get  them  in  time  to  incorpo- 
rate in  mv  address. 
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The  First  reports  forty-one  active 
members. 

The  Second  reports  nine  ner  members 
and  three  names  to  be  voted  upon  at  their 
next  meeting. 

The  Thii5  reports  no  new  members. 
Members  elected  at  annual  meeting. 

The  Fourth  reports  twelve  new  mem- 
bers. Members  elected  at  annnal  meet- 
ing. 

The  Fifth  reports  five  new  members. 

The  Sixtii  reports  four  new  members. 

The  SevKith  reports  seven  new  mem- 
bers at  last  spring's  meeting  and  seven- 
teen to  be  balloted  for  at  the  next  r^pi- 
lar  meeting. 

The  Ei^th  reports  fifteen  elected  and 
eight  before  board  of  censors. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  but  three 
societies  was  there  any  unusual  activity 
in  the  number  of  new  members  admitted. 

The  First  district  shows  a  splendid 
addition  to  its  active  list,  but  when  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  number  of 
practicing  dentists  in  their  territory,  this 
appears  to  be  but  a  normal  condition. 

The  increase  in  membership  in  the 
other  two  societies  can  be  attributed  to 
other  causes  than  a  desire  for  a  change 
in  our  present  plans  of  reorganization. 
In  the  Seventh  it  was  due  entirely  to 
the  splendid  meeting,  which  aroused  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  privileged  to  attend ; 
and  in  the  Ei^^th  we  have  made  a  special 
effort  to  bring  men  into  our  society  that 
they  may  enjoy  and  appreciate  both  the 
educational  and  sodal  advantages  which 
be  established  by  society  affiliation. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  all  these  facta, 
I  must  t^e  an  optimistic  view  of  the 
situation,  and  feel  that  we  need  not  have 
any  apprehension  as  to  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, ^  least,  of  our  society.  If  I  were 
asked  what  I  would  suggest  as  a  remedy 
for  the  apparent  lack  of  interest  and  at- 
tendance upon  our  meetings,  I  would  say 
that  if  we  had  the  proper  co-operation 
and  inspiratitm  to  do  things,  not  the  kind 
that  comes  when  a  flash  of  lightning 
strikes  us  as  we  are  waiting  for  some- 
body else  to  do  something,  onr  attendance 
would  soon  take  on  proportions  that 
would  measure  up  to  the  standard  so 
much  desired. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  I  wish  to 


convey  by  the  above  remarks,  let  me  refer 
to  a  union  meeting  of  two  of  our  district 
societies  which  met  in  Bodieater  last  fall, 
and  where  most  of  the  work  was  done  by 
members  of  the  Rochester  district,  who 
worked  in  harmony,  and  were  determined 
to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
attendance.  They  were  able  to  attract 
to  that  meeting,  lasting  three  days,  six 
hundred  dentiste,  and  to  hold  them  until 
the  last  session.  This  demonstrates  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  hard  work,  pep- 
severance,  and  unity  of  sympathy  and 
motive  among  our  members,  and  shows 
what  this  society  oould  do  to  bring  to  this 
meeting  more  men  than  any  hall  in 
Albany  could  hold. 

Another  matter  which  I  wish  to  allude 
to  but  briefly,  and  which  has  caused  some 
feeling  not  conducive  to  our  best  inter- 
ests, has  been  the  Taggart  patent  suit. 
This  I  consider  a  most  imfortunate  occnr^ 
rence,  and  one  which  would  take  us  back 
to  those  days  not  forgotten  by  the  older 
men  in  our  profession,  when  a  royalty 
had  to  be  paid  on  rubber  used  in  vul- 
canite work.  Had  I>r.  Taggart  main- 
tained the  relations  with  his  fellow  work- 
ers which  I  am  sure  that  at  heart  he 
always  cherished,  he  would  have  received 
that  pecuniary  consideration  which  no 
one  denies  was  due  him,  and  which 
should  be  his  for  the  many  hours  of  hard 
work  and  waste  of  nervous  energy  which 
he  expended  in  the  perfection  of  his  ma- 
chine. Let  us  hope  that  this  controversy 
may  be  obllterateid  from  dental  histoir, 
and  that  Dr.  Ta§^;art  will  see  his  folly 
and  come  back  and  be  received  into  the 
fold,  as  the  returning  prodigal  son. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  matters  which 
have  not  had  the  proper  consideration 
that  we  as  dentists  owe  to  the  public, 
and  which  must  receive  our  attention  in 
the  near  future,  as  other  states  and  other 
coxmtries  have  taken  them  up.  I  refer 
to  dental  hygiene.  Dr.  John  Oppie  Mc- 
Oall  of  Binghamton,  a  member  of  the 
Sixth  district,  who  has  taken  this  matter 
up  and  who  has  given  much  time  and 
thought  to  matters  pertaining  to  this 
work,  in  an  interview  gave  me  an  outline 
of  what  he  thou^t  a  feasible  plan  [see 
page  1193],  as  follows: 

There  should  be  formed  in  New  York 
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state  a  Dental  Hygiene  Council,  to  work 
with  other  state  councils  as  formed^  and 
with  a  national  council,  if  formed. 

Object:  Maintainanoe  and  betterment 
of  national  health  through  oral  hygiene ; 
Advancement  of  the  dental  piofeasion. 

Will  endeavor  to  improve  conditions 
in  the  following  fields :  ( 1 )  Hygiene  of 
school  children;  (2)  Education  of  the 
laity  in  oral  hygiene;  (3)  Education  of 
the  medical  professi<m  along  dental  lines ; 
(4)  Institutional  dental  work,  and  (5) 
Army  and  navy  legisUtion  and  ouier 
matters. 

Makeup  of  CouncU: 

Six  memben  of  State  Society   0 

Two  member*  each  District  Soeiefy....  10 
One  member  emeh  local  aoeiety   10 

Total   32 

First  appointees  to  serve  two  yean; 
after  that,  members  appointed  for  four 
years,  terms  expiring  in  rotation.  All 
appointments  after  establishment  subject 
to  approval  of  Council. 

Program  of  action: 

(1)  (a)  Universal  examination  of 
children's  teeth.  Aim  to  eventnally  have 
examination  and  treatment  furnished  by 
state,  (b)  Collection  of  statistics  of 
diildren,  lowing  bearing  on  general 
health. 

(2)  Campaign  of  public  education — 
(a)  Through  school,  by  leaflets  and 
talks;  (6)  Publicity. 

(3)  Medical  education — (a)  Encour- 
agement of  reading  papers  before  medi- 
c&l  societies;  (b)  Effort  to  get  dental 
representation  on  medical  school  facul- 
ties. 

(4)  Investigation  and  collection  of 
statistics  in  regard  to  state  institutions ; 
work  with  educational  publicity  com- 
mittee to  arouse  public  sentiment  in 
regard  to  conditions  in  institutions;  en- 
deavor to  improve  these  conditions. 

(5)  Any  other  work  along  these  lines. 
We  should  do  all  we  can  in  our  power 

to  assist  in  this  reformation,  and  while 
I  know  that  much  is  being  done  in  New 
York  city  toward  the  establishment  of 
dental  infirmaries  and  clinics,  and  much 
good  must  necessarily  result,  still  we 
must  lend  wcouragement  whenever  we 


can  to  increase  this  work  and  encoar^e 
others  to  engage  in  it  Many  of  our  den- 
tal infirmaries  are  hampered  by  a  lack 
of  funds.  This  for  a  time,  at  least,  mig^t 
be  remedied  by  interesting  and  demon- 
strating to  men  of  means,  especially  lo 
those  charitably  inclined,  the  vast  amount 
of  good  that  would  result  from  an  en- 
dowed institution  where  the  mouths  of 
the  poor  could  receive  proper  attention. 

The  President's  address  was  referred 

to  the  following  committee:  Dr.  H.  J. 
Burkhart,  Dr.  E.  G.  Link,  and  Dr.  F. 
W.  Low. 

The  Business  Committee  reported  as 
the  program  for  the  afternoon  session  the 
Kpoit  of  the  Committee  on  Practice  fol- 
lowed by  a  paper  by  Dr.  Head,  that  to  be 
followed  by  the  awarding  of  the  Fellow- 
ship Medals,  with  the  e^tion  of  officers 
a  special  order  of  business  at  5  o'clock; 
the  program  for  the  evening  session  to  be 
papers  by  Drs.  Fic^es  and  Sqnire. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Necrology,  by 
the  chairman.  Dr.  F.  L.  Sibley,  Hoch- 
ester,  which  consisted  of  an  eloquent 
eulogy  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Northrop,  of  whom 
an  obituaiy  notice  appeared  in  Coskos 
for  October  1908,  vol.  1,  page  1152. 

The  next  order  of  business  as  an- 
nounced by  the  President  was  the  reading 
of  a  paper  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Talbot,  Chicago, 
HI.,  entitled  '^ard  Teeth  and  Soft 
Teetii." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
1 147  of  the  present  issue  of  tiie  Dental 
Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  R.  Ottolengut,  New  York.  I 
felt  very  much  embarrassed  when  the 
president  notified  me  that  I  was  to  open 
the  general  discussion  of  this  paper,  be- 
cause I  am  not  a'  scientist,  and  I  hope 
no  one  will  accuse  me  of  ever  having 
posed  as  such.  That,  however,  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  my  loyalty  as  a  member 
of  this  society  and  my  willingness  to 
serve  in  any  capacity  to  which  I  am  ap- 
pointed. I  have  been  consoled  by  tiie 
one  thought  that,  after  idl,  perhaps  it 
may  be  well  that  someone  should  discuss 
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^*  Mper  purely  from  the  clinical  aa- 

law,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
■~  of  evidence  one  fundamental  prin- 
18  recognized.  The  lay  mind  looks 
-  some  disfaTOT  at  vhat  is  called  dr- 
'  ^antial  evidence,  but  that  is  because 
■'  lay  mind  does  not  comprehend  the 
■ '8  of  such  evidence.  Circumstantial 
"ence  is  certainly  as  valuable  and 
.  a  more  valuable  than  direct  evidence, 
oise  in  itself  it  never  lies,  vhereas 
^-  ct  evidence  often  does  lie.  The 
'  ifale  Tith  circumstantial  evidence  lies 
h  the  reader;  if  we  read  it  wrongly 
come  to  wrong  and  illogical  deduc- 
3S.    Direct  evidence,  which  means  a 
n's  statement  that  he  saw  a  thing,  is 
no  value  nnleas  it  is  supported  by  cir- 
mstantial  evidence.    For  example,  if 
n  say  yon  saw  a  man  being  killed,  it 
eomes  necessary  to  produce  the  body 
some  other  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
atement  that  the  man  has  been  killed. 
Q  your  direct  evidence  must  be  subatan- 
ftted  by  circumstantial  evidence.  Also 

1  considering  circumstantial  evidence,  it 
necessary  to  have  direct  evidence  to 

tpport  it.  The  point  which  I  want  to 
lake  is  that  clinical  experience  is  of  no 
the  unless  it  can  be  based  upon  sden- 
fic  facts,  and  in  the  same  way  scientific 
leories  cannot  be  considered  as  substan- 
ated  until  they  are  supported  by  clinical 
lets.  I  wish  to  take  up  this  paper,  and 
'  possible  point  out  a  few  things ;  not 
)ai  Dr.  Talbof  a  statements  are  not  true, 
at  a  few  of  them  seem  to  me  open  for 
iscnssion  as  not  having  been  proved, 
swever  interesting  they  may  be. 
In  the  first  place,  the  essayist  tellR  us 
lat  Dr.  Black  admits  that  teeth  dimin- 
h  in  strength  with  advancing  age ;  that 
hen  the  pulps  are  lost,  the  teeth  dis^ 
)lor,  lose  strength  in  a  marked  degree, 
ppuently  frtnn  deterioration  of  the  or- 
anic  matrix ;  that  when  the  pulps  have 
Bcome  so  much  decalcified  as  to  cut  off 
ntrition,  the  crown  portions  of  the  den- 
in  k»e  strength,  apparently  from  dete- 
ioration  of  the  organic  matrix ;  that  the 
»th  of  old  people,  and  especially  those 

2  which  much  calcification  of  the  pulps 
eears,  deteriorate  in  strength.  It  seems 


to  me  that  throughout  the  paper,  unless 
I  fail  to  comprehend  it,  the  author  has 
somewhat  confused  the  meaning  of 
strength  and  softness.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  Dr.  Black  means  in  that  panu 
graph  that  the  tootii  which  has  lost 
strength  is  what  we  would  call  a  soft 
tooth.  The  important  point  is  this :  All 
of  the  conditions  described  in  that 
paragraph  are  in  a  sense  pathologiceU, 
whereas  I  comprehend  soft  teeth  to  be 
physiological  teeth,  normal  teeth.  The 
distinction  between  hard  and  soft  teeth, 
as  it  has  been  made  in  reference  to  re- 
sistance to  carious  action  in  the  month, 
does  not  indicate  or  it  is  not  intended 
to  include  these  pathological  conditions. 
Teeth  certainly  lose  strength  by  deterio- 
ration or  disease  of  the  oi^anic  matrix, 
but,  as  the  author  admits  in  his  paper, 
we  also  have  seen  teeth  which  vary  in 
density,  physiological  hardness  or  soft- 
ness, and  in  my  opinion  we  may  more 
clearly  understand  the  essayist  if  in  his 
closing  discussion  he  will  differentiate 
between  soft  teetii  and  teeth  which  simply 
have  lost  some  of  their  resistance  owing 
to  pathological  conditions. 

In  another  paragraph  the  wayist 
makes  a  statement  in  which  I  am  inters 
ested,  and  in  regard  to  which  I  should 
like  to  hear  more  in  the  closing  discus- 
sion. In  speaking  of  the  fundamental 
changes  in  the  face,  by  which  the  face 
is  foreshortened  because  of  the  growth  of 
the  brain  cavity,  he  makes  this  state- 
ment :  "The  brain  gains  in  evolution  at 
tiie  expense  of  the  face,  nose,  jaws,  and 
teeth,  which  naturally  grow  smaller  and 
hence  degenerate.  Another  factor  to  be 
considered  is  that  structures  like  these, 
which  are  passing,  are  transitory  and 
more  easily  affected  by  disease.  Neuras- 
thenia in  the  parent  and  disease  in  the 
child  produce  an  unstable  nervous  sys- 
tem, resulting  in  excess  or  arrest  of  de- 
velopment of  the  bones  of  the  face,  nose, 
and  jaws,  as  well  as  affecting  the  struc- 
ture of  the  teeth."  Here  again  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  follow  the  author.  I  may  be 
absolutely  ignorant  in  the  matter  of  bone 
formation  and  bone  growth,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ccnnprehend  the  condi- 
tion here  described,  that  is,  that  there 
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may  be  an  ezcesflive  growth  in  otherwise 
normal  bone.  I  readily  comprehend  a 
pathologic^  excess  in  the  growth  of  bone, 
such  as  the  conditions  of  ezcementosis, 
or  ezostoBis,  or  bony  tumors,  all  of  which 
are  enlargements  of  bone  resulting  from 
pathological  procMses,  but  I  cannot  com- 
prehend an  ezcesaiTe  growth-  of  bone  in 
the  development  of  a  c^ild  otherwise  nor- 
mal. Whenever  I  see  a  disparity  in  the 
size  of  the  jaws,  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  larger  one  is  normal  and  that 
the  smaller  has  suffered  from  lack  of  de- 
'rolopmenl  For  example,  when  I  see  a 
so-called  very  large  mandible,  my  eye 
rests  on  the  upper  jaw,  and  it  always 
seems  to  me  too  email  for  the  ''balance" 
of  that  face.  On  asking  a  prominent 
pediatric  physician  whether,  when  one 
teg  is  found  to  be  longer  than  the  othw, 
he  considers  the  longer  as  overgrown  and 
whetiier  it  is  the  long  leg  that  is  at  fault, 
I  was  told  that  in  some  cases  he  would 
consider  the  longer  leg  as  deformed. 
And  yet  the  standard  by  which  these 
specialists  determine  that  seems  to  me 
rather  unreliable;  they  have  a  system  of 
measurements  of  arms  and  1^  and  other 
portions  of  the  body,  and  if  on  com- 
paring l^ese  two  1^  with  the  general 
measurements  they  find  that  the  short 
leg  agrees  witii  the  system  of  these  mear 
surements,  they  decide  that  the  other  leg 
is  too  long.  Yet  the  same  physician  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  usually  in  those  cases 
a  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint  is  found, 
which  very  probably  accounts  for  tiie  dis- 
parity in  length. 

Dr.  Talbot.  Did  you  ever  see  micro- 
cephalia or  macrocephalia  ? 

Dr.  Ottolengui.  These  are  patho- 
logical cases. 

Dr.  Talbot.  There  you  have  your  an- 
swer. 

Dr.  OTTOLENoni.  I  have  to  confess 
that  I  have  never  seen  these  cases  ac- 
cept in  pictures,  but  I  should  consider 
them  pathological  monstrosities,  and  not 
healthy  normal  phenomena.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  certain  amount  of  nutrition 
passes  to  the  respective  parts  during  de- 
velopment, and  that  bone  is  built  up  by 
the  cells  properly  utilizing  this  nutri- 
tion.   I  comprehend  how  in  some  por^ 


tions  of  the  body  for  many  reasons  nn- 
trition  may  not  be  properly  utilized,  in 
which  case  that  part  may  suffer  a  lack 
of  growth  while  all  the  rest  of  the  body 
may  be  normal,  but  somehow  I  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  how  that  same 
part  may  get  such  an  excess,  as  it  were, 
of  nutrition  tiiat  it  would  overgrow  and 
be  larger  and  oat  of  proportion  with  the 
rest  of  the  body.  If  this  were  the  case, 
however,  I  should  expect  the  microscope 
to  show  a  totally  different,  a  pathologiad 
cell  arrangment.  It  is  simple  to  say 
that  the  part  which  is  larger  is  simply 
over-nourished,  but  just  how  a  part  can 
take  care  of  a  surplus  amount  of  nourish- 
ment is  something  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  comprehend. 

I  believe  that  the  most  important  item 
of  the  subject  presented  to  us  by  the  es- 
B&yut  consists  in  the  numerous  diseases 
which  may  attack  the  pulp,  and  the  otiier 
systemic  disorders  from  whidi  the  teeth 
may  suffer  and  soften.  I  am  ready  to 
admit  all  of  these  possible  diseases  of  the 
pulp,  and  I  consider  this  an  exceedingly 
important  problem  for  us  to  study  in 
the  future,  because  such  knowledge  is 
destined  to  revolutionize  and  in  fact  has 
already  revolutionized  our  practice  in 
relation  to  pulp-conservation.  But  con- 
sider the  second  proposition,  and  see  how 
important  it  will  be  for  us  to  have  a 
scientific  knowledge  as  well  as  a  mechan- 
ical one,  to  enable  us  to  decide  as  to 
whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  destroy  a 
pulp.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  told  by 
Blaick,  as  admitted  by  the  essayist,  tiiat 
the  loss  and  destruction  of  the  pulp  re- 
sults in  the  breaking  down  of  the  organic 
matrix  of  the  tooth  and  in  a  weakening 
of  its  strength;  I  do  not  fully  under^ 
stand  how  it  softens  the  tooth,  never- 
theless it  renders  the  tootii  more  friable, 
less  resistant  to  the  stress  of  mastication, 
and  more  likely  to  break  in  the  mouth. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  notified  now 
that  there  are  numerous  diseases  of  the 
pulp  which  may  all  be  in  existence  at  the 
time  when  you  decide  to  save  the  lat- 
ter. Therefore,  in  the  hope  of  saving  a 
possibly  diseased  organ  in  the  body,  we 
may  produce  trouble  for  ourselves  and 
for  the  patient;  consequently  we  must 
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detenmne  whether  a  pulp  is  diseased  or 
not.  It  is  therefore  important  tiiat  we 
be  able  to  difEeiaitiate  between  diseased 
pnlps  and  those  that  may  be  safely  left 
in  the  tooth.  Then,  when  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  pulp  must  die,  we 
must  not  overlook  what  has  been  demon- 
strated to  us,  namely,  that  a  tooth  with- 
out a  pulp  is  less  able  to  withstand  the 
stress  of  mastication  than  it  is  when  the 
pulp  is  sound.  Therefore  we  must  cut 
our  teeth  more  than  we  have  done  in  the 
past — ^not  with  the  idea  of  preventing 
recurrence  of  decay,  but  in  order  to  so 
arrange  our  filling  that  it  will  protect 
the  tooth  from  itself;  we  must  save  the 
tooth  from  destruction  which  may  occur 
owing  to  its  increasing  weakness.  In 
other  words,  if  in  filling  a  molar  we  iind 
one-quarter  of  the  tooth  badly  under- 
mined with  caries,  and  weak,  it  is  better 
to  remove  that  entire  comer,  cut  down  to 
a  sound  foundation  and  build  up  with 
the  filling  material.  It  is  fortunate  that 
the  clinical  workers  have  progressed  hand 
in  hand  with  the  investigators  who  bring 
this  message,  and  that  we  have  so  im- 
proved our  technique,  through  the  gold 
inlay,  that  we  can  cut  away  more  struc- 
ture than  we  did  years  ago  and  can  re- 
place this  with  a  material  which  will  do 
the  work  for  which  it  is  intended. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  essayist  to  the  fact  that  while  1  am 
ready  to  believe  that  the  pulp  is  liable 
to  all  these  diseases,  and  while  for  that 
reason  we  should  be  very  careful  in  what 
condition  we  leave  a  pulp  in  a  tooth  to 
be  filled,  he  has  not  proved  in  his  essay 
that  these  diseases  may  attack  the  pulps 
of  teeth  in  which  the  crowns  are  sound. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  pulps  in 
sound  teeth  may  not  die  from  trauma- 
tism, or  because  of  infection  from  peri- 
cemental or  pyorrheal  abscess.  As  far 
as  clinical  experience  goes,  we  have  no 
diseased  pulps  in  teeth  which  have  not 
been  attacked  by  caries,  and  consequently 
the  real  determination  of  all  disease  in 
the  dental  organs  is  based  on  Cfuies ;  from 
that  we  come  back  to  the  proposition  that 
a  thorough  knowledge  and  practice  of 
prophylaxis  will  probably  bring  us  to  the 
safest  solution  of  this  whole  problem  of 
tooth-salvation. 


Dr.  R.  H.  HoFHBiNZ,  Rochester. 
There  are  few  questions  which  inter- 
est the  dental  operator  more  than  the 
question  whether  he  is  filling  hard  or 
soft  teeth.  Clinical  operators  have  never 
been  quite  satisfied  with  the  deductions 
which  Dr.  Black  has  made  regarding 
hard  and  soft  teeth,  and  indeed  such  an 
authority  as  W.  D.  Miller  has  doubted 
some  of  them. 

Among  Dr.  Talbot's  conclusions  the 
following  interest  me  most:  (1)  There 
is  no  basis  for  the  supposition  mat  the 
teeth  of  children  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years  are  too  soft  to  receive  metallic  fill- 
ings. (2)  Differences  in  density  or  in 
percentage  of  calcium  salts  are  not  the 
c<m1xolling  factors  in  the  strength  of 
teeth  or  their  hardness,  this  seeming  to 
depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  OTganic 
matrix. 

If,  as  Dr.  Blade  tells  us,  the  organic 

matrix  is  the  cause  of  what  we  call  a  soft 
or  hard  tooth,  is  it  not  possible  that  dur- 
ing childhood  we  have  as  yet  an  imper- 
fect development  of  the  functional  activ- 
ity of  the  organic  matrix,  and  thus  what 
we  clinicians  call  the  soft  teeth  of  chil- 
dren ?  After  all,  the  calcium  salts  proper 
seem  to  enter  into  the  question  of  hard 
and  soft  teeth,  if  the  fundamental  cause 
is  the  organic  matrix.  The  oiganic  ma- 
trix could  not  stand  alone;  it  needs  the 
calcium  salte  to  make  the  tooth. 

(3)  "Caries  of  teeth  is  not  dependent 
upon  any  condition  of  the  teeth,  but 
upon  the  condition  of  their  envinm- 
ments,"  which  would  indicate  that  a 
tooth  is  all  right  under  any  circum- 
stances. Let  us  apply  Dr.  Talbot's  broad 
vision  of  systemic  diseases  to  this  ques- 
tion. Two  people  of  the  same  age  expose 
themselves  to  smallpox,  tuberculosis,  or 
syphilis.  One  succumbs  to  the  disease, 
and  the  other  is  not  infected.  What  does 
this  show?  A  vast  difference  in  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  two  people.  Why  is 
that  not  applicable  to  the  teeth  ?  The 
same  environments  destroy  some  teeth, 
but  do  not  affect  othera  in  the  same 
mouth. 

The  case  of  the  Irishman  which  Dr. 
Talbot  quoted  is  an  example  of  the  great 
tissue  changes  which  take  place  during 
disease.    If  after  six  years  interstitial 
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gingiTitis  vas  completely  arrested,  but 
the  soft  teeth  remained,  this  simply  in- 
dicates that  the  peridental  membrane 
with  its  great  Tascularity  was  more  read- 
ily affected  by  the  restoratiTe  process 
than  the  organic  matrix  of  the  teeth. 

The  discovery  of  the  remarkable  fact 
that  among  the  Egyptians  fire  thousand 
years  ago  "dental  caries  was  rare  among 
the  people  of  the  lower  social  status,  and 
almost  unknown  in  children/'  speaks 
most  emphaticaUy  for  the  d^jeneration 
of  the  teeth.  If  it  is  a  question  of  ^ri- 
ronments,  the  differences  in  the  methods 
of  living  of  the  Egyptians  and  those  of 
our  highly  nervous  race  furnish  good  sys- 
temic reasons.  The  old  Egyptian  moth- 
ers of  the  poor  class  did  not  attend  a 
suffragette  meeting  in  the  morning,  a 
reception  and  tea  in  the  afternoon,  and 
a  dinner  and  whist  party  in  the  evening, 
and  then  go  to  bed  with  a  stomach  filled 
with  cheese,  crackers,  Bass  ale,  beer,  or 
whisky.  Their  work  was  done  almost 
altogether  out  of  doors.  They  helped  to 
build  pyramids,  drank  sunshine,  and  did 
not  suffer  from  faulty  metabolism,  which 
we  know  ia  at  the  bottom  of  wrong  dental 
envinHiments. 

Dr.  Talbot  makes  a  fine  point  in  tell- 
ing us  of  the  relative  activity  of  the  brain 
on  the  arm  and  hand,  and  the  struggle 
in  evolution  between  the  face,  nose,  jaws, 
and  teeth.  This  justifies  the  fact  that 
the  progress  of  decay  and  d^neration 
of  teeth  goes  hand  in  hand  wini  civiliza- 
tion. 

Dr.  Talbot,  Dr.  Black,  and  Dr.  Kirk 
tell  us  that  teeth  lose  strength  in  a 
marked  degree  if  their  pulps  are  de- 
stroyed, and  that  they  diminish  in 
strength  with  advancing  age.  The  first 
of  tlwse  observations  had  better  be  re- 
membered by  some  practitioners  who  un- 
hesitatingly destroy  pulps  at  any  age  for 
the  attachment  of  crowns,  etc. 

It  seems  paradoxical  to  hear  that  teeth 
diminish  in  strength  with  age  and  yet 
we  have  much  less  caries  as  the  patient 
grows  older.  This  may  also  be  explained 
by  Dr.  Talbot's  broad  systemic  statement. 
Disraeli  told  us  that  "Youth  is  an  illu- 
sion, middle  age  a  stro^le,  and  old  age 
a  disappointment."  As  we  near  the  state 
of  disappointment,  or  better,  resignation. 


our  nervous  strenuosity  diminishes,  our 
sense  of  what  is  physiologically  correct 
increases,  and  thus  the  reflex  shoira  itedt 
in  the  mouth  by  producing  better  envi- 
ronments for  the  teeth,  with  less  resist- 
ance. 

Dr.  Talbot  says  that  as  practitioners 
of  dentistry  we  are  reminded  every  day 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
hard  and  soft  teeth.  We  know  that  a 
tooth  which  has  lost  its  fibrillse  or  pulp 
cuts  differently  from  one  that  has  a  nor- 
mal pulp.  No  experiments  luve  ever 
been  made  to  demonstrate  the  relative 
value  of  filling  materials  in  the  two 
classes  of  teeth.  I  know  from  my  own 
experience  that  most  of  the  teeth  which 
have  large  approzimal  or  occlusal  gold 
fillings  and  split  either  lingually  or  buc- 
cally  are  pulpless  teeth.  From  that  expe- 
rience I  shoidd  say  that  the  malleted  gold 
filling  is  less  desirable  than  the  gold  in- 
lay. The  stress  is  more  directly  commu- 
nicated from  the  malleted  filling  to  the 
enamel  margins  and  impoverished  dentin 
than  when  a  layer  of  cement  intervenes. 

The  great  question  arises  from  Dr. 
Talbofs  pwer.  What  is  the  principal 
cause  and  which  are  the  principal  organs 
that  contribute  to  faulty  metabolism? 

I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Talbot  to  what 
degree  he  considers  the  salivary  glands, 
which  are  both  secretory  and  excre- 
tory, responsible  for  faulty  metabolism? 
We  know  that  an  undue  amount  of  ni- 
tn^enous  food  causes  it.  Dr.  H.  O. 
Beeson  of  Columbia  recently  made  the 
statonent  that  all  snpplementuy  salt 
with  food  is  superfluoua  and  distinctly 
harmful  to  digestion.  Taste  for  salt  is 
acquired.  It  does  not  exist  in  animals 
and  birds.  Salt  with  food  in  proportions 
of  four  parts  to  one  thousand  is  beneficial 
to  digestion,  but  beyond  six  parts  to  the 
thousand  it  is  harmful.  Experimoits 
have  shown  that  hyperchloridation  ren- 
ders the  blood  pathological,  inhibiting 
both  assimilation  and  disassimilation  by 
the  damage  to  the  red  cells.  If  such 
a  small  matter,  which  has  grown  into  a 
national  calamity,  is  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  faulty  metabolism,  we  should 
know  it  and  be  guided  accordinirly.  Such 
men  as  Talbo^  Black,  and  Kirk,  who 
look  at  all  tilings  from  a  broad  sttnd- 
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point,  must  give  us  not  only  the  cause 
of  d^ease,  but  also  tiie  remedy  as  far  as 
possible. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Dabby,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
I  do  not  feel  like  taking  the  time  which 
belongs  to  the  members  of  this  society. 
I  have  been  exceedingly  interested  in  this 
paper  and  in  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed. 

It  is  some  years  since  I  have  read  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Black  in  regard  to  hard 
and  soft  teeth,  but  I  remember  that  at 
the  lime  I  read  them  I  was  profonndly 
moved  by  them  because  they  did  not 
seem  to  bear  out  my  own  experience 
and  observation  as  a  practitioner  of  oper- 
ative dentistry.  I  recognized,  as  no 
doubt  all  of  you  have,  a  difference  in  the 
character  of  teeth.  Some  teeth  were  soft 
and  some  hard,  and  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  reconcile  with  my  own 
experience  the  statement  of  Dr.  Black 
that  all  teeth  are  equally  hard.  T  was 
glad  that  Dr.  Ottolengui  pointed  out  in 
his  discussion  that  teeth  might  be  physi- 
ologically hard  or  soft,  and  that  they 
might  be  pathologically  hard  or  soft  in 
consequence  of  pathological  conditions. 
This  was  very  well  obwrved.  I  wish, 
however,  to  speak  for  a  moment  on  the 
fact  that  teeth  which  are  soft  at  an  early 
period  in  life  show  clinically  a  greater 
hardness  later  in  life,  and  that  teeth 
which  are  hard  at  the  age  of  forty  may 
from  pathological  conditions  become  soft 
at  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age. 

I  am  nnable  to  say  what  causes  that 
change  in  teeth  between  fifteen  and  forty, 
but  my  own  experience  teaches  me  that 
teeth  that  have  been  very  poor  in  early 
life  are  often  very  good  in  middle  life, 
and  perhaps  remain  good  until  old  age. 
I  have  in  my  practice  patients  who  came 
to  me  as  children,  in  whose  mouths  I  did 
not  care  to  insert  gold ;  but  I  have  saved 
their  teeth  with  tin  or  plasties,  and  later 
on  have  found  them  so  good  that  I  was 
not  afraid  to  iill  them  with  any  material, 
no  matter  how  good  its  conducting  prop- 
erties. I  have  seen,  and  no  doubt  you 
hare  seen,  teeth  so  poor  that  one  almost 
despaired  of  saving  them,  yet  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  thirty,  or  forty  years,  they 
were  so  good  that  the  patients  were  prac- 
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tically  immune  from  decay;  I  have  such 
patients  in  my  practice  whom  I  have 
treated  for  for^  years.  Who,  then,  ahall 
say  that  teeth  never  change  -lor  the  bet- 
ter? 

Dr.  Herbert  L.  Wheeler,  New  Yoric. 
In  discussing  Dr.  Talbofs  paper,  it  is 
somewhat  of  a  task  not  to  elaborate  so 
as  to  offer  a  paper  proper.  There  is  so 
much  contained  therein  that  stimulates 
thought  that  one  almost  hesitates  to 
start,  for  feu  of  not  knowing  where  to 
stop.  It  is  also  a  temptation  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  quotations  from  Dr. 
Black.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  this 
paper,  I  find  it  necessary  to  at  least  ask 
some  questions  concerning  the  quotations 
from  Dr.  Black. 

One  of  the  qnotations  is:  ''There  is 
no  basis  for  the  supposition  that  the 
teeth  of  children  nnder  the  age  of  twelve 
years  are  too  soft  to  receive  metallic  fill- 
ings." This  one  paragraph  contains  a 
world  of  possibilities  in  regard  to  dis- 
cussion. It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Black 
assumes  that,  because  the  different  varie- 
ties of  teeth  contain  the  same  percentage 
or  practically  the  same  amount  of  cal- 
cium salte  in  their  enamel,  dentin,  and 
cement,  they  are  necessarily  all  of  the 
same  texture. 

You  will  see  many  people  whose  ability 
to  raise  weights  by  muscula^  contraction, 
or  to  resist  cold  or  external  environments 
unfavorable  to  life,  is  much  greater  titan 
that  of  others  of  the  same  or  approxi- 
mately the  same  weight.  It  is  probable 
that  an  analysis  of  their  muscular  tissues, 
taken  after  death,  would  show  the  same 
amount  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  carbon,  yet  the  muscles  of  one  may 
be  found  hard  and  firm,  and  those  of  an- 
other flabby  and  weak.  Would  you  then 
say  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
hardness  and  softness  of  the  tissues  of 
dead  teeth,  taken  from  a  human  jaw, 
though  they  be  the  same,  chemically,  in 
material  and  construction  as  when  in 
the  jaw? 

You  must  remember  that  the  atoms 
that  go  to  make  up  the  particles  of  the 
dentin,  or  rather  the  particles  of  the 
enamel  and  the  tissues  of  the  dentin  and 
cement,  are  held  together  by  what  we  call 
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an  organic  matrix,  and  this  eubatance 
evidently  varies  greatly  in  different  cases. 
The  difficulty  is  that  the  chemist^  even 
the  physiological  chemist,  is  not  yet  able 
to  use  t^rms  that  can  be  interpreted. 
So,  while  Dr.  Black's  ffin>erimento  were 
without  doubt  correct,  Ihey  in  no  way 
point  to  the  conclusion  which  has  just 
been  quoted. 

In  another  passage  it  is  said,  "The  ac- 
tive cause  of  caries  in  a  thing  apart  from 
the  teeth  themselves,  acting  upon  them 
from  without,  and  from  a  consideration 
of  the  facts  thus  far  developed,  the  logi- 
cal inference  is  that  the  cause  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  liability  of  individuals 
to  caries  of  the  teeth  is  something  in  the 
constitution,"  etc.  If  it  is  possible  for  this 
something  in  the  constitution  to  affect 
the  vital  powers  of  the  salivary  glands, 
and  if  this  cause  can  ^o  affect  the  work 
of  the  salivary  glands,  we  lOMy  ask,  Is  it 
not  quite  possible  for  it  to  affect  the  tis- 
sues that  receive  nourishment  and  vital- 
ity for  the  teeth?  There  is  evidently 
some  vital  connection  between  these  tis- 
sues and  the  hard  parts  of  the  teeth.  If 
this  were  not  so,  why  should  a  tooth  with 
a  dead  pulp  cut  more  easily  and  break 
more  easily  than  a  live  one  so  treated. 

It  is  evident  that  the  conclusions 
quoted  by  Dr.  Talbot  have  led  the  author 
to  the  assumption  that  the  vital  cause 
of  dental  caries  is  only  external  environ- 
ment. It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  exter- 
nal environment  is  an  important  factor, 
possibly  the  most  important  factor,  but 
it  is  also  evident  that  the  teeth  are  living 
human  organs,  closely  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  nerves  and  the  vas- 
cular system  of  the  whole  organism.  It 
is  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  physical  con- 
dition of  these  tissues  or  the  effect  of  the 
condition  of  any  part  of  the  living  sys- 
tem is  not  really  the  cause  of  strength 
or  of  lack  of  strength  in  the  human  tis- 
sues throughout  the  body.  In  other 
words,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  hard  teeth  and  soft 
teeth,  if,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  con- 
ditions of  hardness  and  softness  are  not 
dependent  on  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  structure. 

The  statement  that  "There  is  no  basis 
for  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  filling 


material  to  soft  teeth,  hard  teeth,  frail 
teeth  (in  structure)  or  poorly  calcified 
teeth,"  is,  I  think,  not  proved.  For  it 
is  certain-— and  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
you  will  bear  me  out  in  this  respect — 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  break  and  other- 
wise injure  and  mutilate  some  teeth  than 
others.  If  the  adaptation  of  filling  mate- 
rials were  considered  more  carefully 
there  would  be  less  prejudice  among  phy- 
sicians against  dentists.  For  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  dentists  who  chiefly  con- 
sider how  best  they  can  pound  a  moun- 
tain of  gold  into  a  tooth,  to  destroy  in 
a  two  hours'  appointment  the  tone  in 
a  nervous  patient  which  it  has  taken  the 
physician  months  to  obtain. 

I  can  conceive  how  the  so-called  soft 
teeth  might  resist  the  onslaught  of  caries 
in  the  human  mouth,  while  so-called  hard 
teeth  might,  under  certain  conditions, 
succumb  readily  and  rapidly  to  the  at- 
tack of  dental  caries;  but  this  is  not 
usual.  I  believe  that  Dr.  Talbot  is  cor- 
reqj;  in  contending  that  the  question  of 
the  strength  and  resuting  power,  or  we 
may  say  hardness  of  teeth,  is  affected 
by  systemic  changes,  and  I  believe  that 
these  changes  take  place  regardless  of  the 
chemical  elements  that  make  up  tiie  tooth. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in  compari- 
son with  ancient  and  primitiTc  peoplefl, 
degeneration  of  the  human  jaw  in  regard 
to  size  is  taking  place  in  inhabitants 
of  highly  civilized  countries  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  what  is  meant  by  "d^en- 
eration"  should  be  defined.  The  func- 
tions of  the  human  teetii  have  grown  less 
important  as  the  ages  have  rolled  on,  and 
in  a  civilized  countiy,  at  the  prraent 
time,  tiiere  is  not  the  same  demand  for 
strenuous  work  from  the  teeth  that  there 
was  100,000  years  or  less  ago.  The  jaws 
and  teeth  may  be  of  lighter  build  and 
more  frail,  and  yet  meet  the  require- 
ments placed  upon  them  in  order  to 
properly  perform  tijeir  function  in  help- 
ing to  sustain  life.  May,  then,  the  neces- 
sary change  of  adjustment  of  the  func- 
tions of  human  organs  to  changed  en- 
vironments be  called  a  degeneration? 
Dr.  Talbot  himself  calls  this  evolutionary 
process  natural. 

In  spite  of  the  g^lery  play  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  phrase  "papa  s  teeth  in  ma- 
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ma's  jaws"  I  am  glad  to  observe  tiiat 
Dr.  Talbot  contends  that  just  Hub  may 
happen,  inasmuch  as  the  tissues  of  aU 
kinds  are  greatly  affected  by  inherited 
peculiarities  and  tendencies. 

Dr.  Talbof  s  statement  that  the  teeth 
diminish  somewhat  in  strength  vith  ad- 
vancing years,  which  concurs  with  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  Black  and  Dr.  Kirk,  im- 
plies, if  it  is  correct,  prime  evidence 
that  the  question  of  too&  destroction  by 
caries  or  otherwise  is  not  always  entirely 
due  to  external  causes.  For  if  there  is 
suflBcient  vital  connection  between  the 
teeth  and  the  whole  organism  for  the 
teeth  to  be  affected  similarly  to  other  tis- 
sues with  advandng  age,  ^en  of  neces- 
sity the  possibility  of  change  in  those  tis- 
sues from  other  than  ezt»nal  causes  is 
an  indication  that  tooth  destruction  may 
be  influenced  by  internal  causes  as  well 
as  external.  The  lack  of  ability  of  some 
teeth  to  resist  external  disturbances 
under  the  same  conditions  under  which 
other  teeth  will  resist  them  is,  I  suppose, 
what  Dr.  Talbot  calls  soft  teeth,  which 
seems  to  me  a  reasonable  and  explana- 
tory term,  so  that  I  am  quite  prepared, 
while  acknowledging  the  accuracy  of  Dr. 
Black's  experiments,  to  argue  with  Dr. 
Talbot  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  hard 
and  soft  teeth,  comparatively  speaking, 
and  the  hard  teeth  will  usually  resist  de- 
strnctive  influences  in  their  surroundings 
more  readily  than  soft  teeth.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  the  question  of  the  best  filling 
in  various  cases  is  of  vital  importance  for 
the  physical  welfare  of  the  patients. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Babcoce,  Brooklyn.  I  do 
not  care  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
paper  so  much  as  I  wish  to  consider  the 
pw^icolar  deductions  from  the  practical 
stand]>oint. 

All  will  probably  admit  that  patho- 
logically there  are  soft  and  hard  teeth, 
but  that  seems  to  me  to  lie  outside  of  the 
question ;  the  main  issue  is  whether  there 
are  hard  and  soft  teeth  physiologically. 
When  Dr.  Black  made  the  statement  that 
hard  teeth  and  soft  teeth  do  not  exist, 
because  both  the  so-called  hard  teeth  and 
the  so-called  soft  teeth  are  of  the  same 
chemical  composition,  I  was  unable  to 
accept  his  deductions.  I  believe  there 
is  some  factor  which  Dr.  Black  and  the 


other  scientists  have  not  yet  disoovezed. 
Itecalling  your  chemistry,  you  wiil  re- 
member that  there  are  numerous  sub- 
stances of  t^e  same  atomic  composition 
that  have  exactly  the  same  number  of 
atoms,  and  yet  by  some  difference  in  the 
arrangement  of  these  atoms  the  whole 
substance  itself  is  different.  This  is 
called  isomerism.  As  an  illustration, 
take  diamond  and  graphite.  These  have, 
I  beliere,  tiie  same  atomic  composition, 
the  same  number  of  atonu),  but  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
atoms,  and  we  know  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  their  physical  condition.  I 
believe  that  some  similar  consideration 
will  aid  us  in  clearing  up  the  question 
of  tiie  difference  between  hard  and  soft 
teetii — I  mean  physiologically,  not  pa&o- 
logically.  We  all  appreciate  the  papers 
written  by  Dr.  Talbot  and  Dr.  Black, 
and  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  com- 
prehend them  from  the  scientific  stand- 
point, we  can  all  draw  valuable  lessons 
therefrom.  In  my  opinion  we  as  den- 
tal practitioners  should  be  more  careful 
in  tne  treatmrat  of  patients,  particularly 
in  regard  to  interdental  spaces.  In  the 
matter  of  filling  materials  the  question 
of  conductivity,  either  tiiermal  or  elec- 
trical, is  veiy  important.  This  brings  us 
back  to  that  new  subdivision  of  dentistry, 
orUiodontia.  I  thmk  as  the  years  go  by 
we  shall  more  and  more  appreciate  the 
work  of  the  orthodontist,  who  sees  that 
the  teeth  are  in  proper  position,  and  in 
so  doing  preserves  the  general  health  of 
the  patient  by  preserving  the  interdental 
spaces  and  Che  proper  relations  of  the 
teeth. 

Dr.  Talbot  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  my 
paper  has  been  discussed  from  tiie  scien- 
tific viewpoint.  There  are  two  points  on 
which  I  wish  to  dwell  for  a  moment. 
The  first  is  with  regard  to  Dr.  Ottolen-  • 
gui's  remarks  as  to  his  inability  to  under- 
stand the  relation  between  hedthy  devel- 
opment and  degeneration.  Forl^  years 
ago  I  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  un- 
derstand it,  but  now  there  are  plenty  of 
works  which,  if  studied,  will  clear  np  all 
the  points  which  I  have  brought  out  to- 
day, but  these  books  treat  on  other  sub- 
jects. I  have  no  hesitancy  in  presenting 
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my  views  to  this  body,  since  there  are 
many  scientists  with  whom  I  agree  and 
who  agree  with  me.  There  are  three  works 
I  wo^d  recommend  especially,  namely, 
De  Moor  of  Holland  on  "Evolution  by 
Atrophy/'  Bland  Sutton  on  "Evolution 
and  Disease,"  and  Bouz  of  Berlin  on 
'The  Struggle  for  Existence  between  Or- 
gans." In  my  work  I  give  a  list  of  books 
that  every  dentist  should  read,  and  these, 
together  with  my  researches,  will  remove 
all  difficulty  in  understan^g  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  all  pathology  of 
the  head,  face,  jaws,  and  teeth. 

Dr.  Ottolengui  gave  some  la*s,  but  he 
left  out  one,  the  law  of  observation,  and 
there  is  where  we  err.  As  dentists  we  do 
not  observe.  We  are  not  trained  along  that 
line,  and  therefore  we  do  not  understand 
the  etiology  of  iiregnlarities  of  the  teeth. 
We  start  with  occlusion,  which  means 
nothing  except  from  the  mechanical  view- 
point, but  the  causes  are  left  out.  The 
law  of  evolution  is  easily  understood. 
I  asked  if  Dr.  Ottolengui  had  ever  seen 
microcephaly  and  macrocephaly,  both  of 
the  same  type.  The  principle  of  develop- 
ment of  the  j&wa  and  teeth  is  precisely 
lilie  this :  If  you  t^e  the  left  arm,  bind 
it  to  the  side,  and  use  the  right  arm  con- 
tinuously, the  nutrition  will  go  to  the 
right  arm  and  it  will  develop,  while  the 
left  arm  will  atrophy.  That  is  not  a 
pathobgical  condition  by  any  means,  but 
a  physiobgical  one.  The  reason  why  the 
lower  jaw  is  larger  in  some  cases  and 
smaller  in  others  is  this :  The  upper  jaw 
is  stationary,  and  because  of  the  peculiar 
etincture  of  the  different  cavities  and  the 
different  bones  of  the  face  the  upper  jaw 
does  not  move,  and  like  the  left  arm 
above  referred  to,  nourishment  does  not 
go  to  it.  The  upper  jaw  is  not  used,  and 
the  lower  jaw  (which  represents  the  right 
arm)  doing  the  work  will  finally  receive 
more  nourishment  than  the  upper. 
When  there  is  arrest  of  development  of 
the  lower  jaw,  which  frequently  occurs, 
there  is  less  resistance  to  the  tendency 
of  the  jaws  to  grow  smaller.  Anyone  can 
understand  why  the  human  face  is 
shorter  than  the  snout  of  the  camel  or 
the  cow;  on  account  of  disuse  the  human 
jaws  are  still  growing  smaller.  The 
brain,  the  great  nerve  center,  is  develop- 


ing at  the  expense  of  the  face  and  jaws. 
This  'law  of  use  and  disuse  is  a  simple 
proposition  in  development,  and  the 
foundation  principle  of  all  pathology  of 
the  head,  face,  nose,  jaws,  and  teeth. 

Dr.  Darby's  remarks  were  facts.  It 
is  true  that  teeth  are  soft  as  a  result 
of  scarlet  fever  or  of  any  contagious  and 
infectious  disease  in  children;  the  soft 
condition  is  due  to  malnntriti<Hi.  We 
often  see  men  and  women  no  more  de- 
veloped than  a  child  should  be  at  seven 
or  eight  years  of  age.  I  have  seen  in- 
stances where  growth  stopped  entirely  at 
seven  years  of  age  as  the  result  of  scar- 
let fever ;  in  other  cases  growth  may  stop 
for  two  months  or  a  year,  and  then  finaily 
develop.  Such  was  the  case  with  my 
own  son,  who  had  ecarlet  fever  at  ei^t 
years,  and  did  not  grow  any  more  until 
he  was  seventeen  years  old.  He  is  now 
six  feet  tall.  That  is  an  example  of  Dr. 
Darby's  remarks.  The  rule  has  to  work 
both  ways.  Soft  teeth  are  due  to  faulty 
metabolism,  and  when  that  is  corrected 
the  nutritional  process  is  corrected  and 
the  teeth  immediately  grow  strong:  but 
when  a  man  reaches  the  age  of  forty, 
there  may  ^ain  be  a  change  from  over- 
work, mental  breakdown,  and  in  women 
from  pregnancy,  grief  over  the  loss  of 
children,  etc.,  and  the  teeth  lose  in 
strength.  Is  that  external  ?  Not  by  any 
means ;  it  is  internal. 

One  gentleman  spoke  about  the  pulps. 
I  made  the  point  that  the  tooth-pulp  may 
become  senile  at  the  ages  of  six,  ten., 
thirty,  or  forty;  that  senile  condition, 
which  is  the  result  of  faulty  metabolism, 
affects  the  pulp.  The  teeth  which  Dr. 
Tjatham  and  I  examined  were  not  de- 
cayed, but  had  fallen  victim  to  other 
causes,  such  as  interstitial  gingivitis: 
these  were  immediately  removed  and 
placed  in  solutions  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. Upon  examination  the  pulps  were 
found  to  be  diseased,  showing  conclu- 
sively that  no  external  disease  or  condi- 
tion of  the  salivary  glands  had  affected 
them.  The  pulps  being  end-organs  set 
in  the  teeth,  and  locked  up  in  their  cell, 
so  to  speak,  and  the  blood  carrying  poi- 
sons to  these '  extremities,  these  patho- 
logical conditions  had  set  in. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SBCTION'  II 1  Operative  Dentlstrj,  Nomenclature,  Ijlterature,  Dental 
Sducatlou,  and  Allied  Suljd^t** 

Chairman — W.  G.  Ebebsoix,  Clerelaud,  Ohio. 
Secretaiy — L.  L.  Basbbb,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


FiEST  Day — Tuesday. 

The  first  meeting  of  Section  II  was 
called  to  order  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
March  30th,  at  2.30  o'clock,  b;  the  chair- 
man. Dr.  W.  C.  Ebersole,  ClcYeland, 
Ohio. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  S.  D.  Rugoles, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  entitled  "Phases  of 
Improvement  in  Nomenclature." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
1153  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Dental 
Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Rhein,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
This  subject  is  one  in  regard  to  which 
I  am  of  the  opinion  we  all  are  in  ac- 
cord with  the  essayist,  inasmuch  aa  too 
little  attention  haa  been  paid  to  it  in  the 
past,  and  too  much  attention  cannot  be 
given  to  it  in  the  future.  The  question 
of  how  to  reach  a  general  conclusion  in 
regard  to  some  of  these  disputed  points 
is  hard  to  solve.  For  example,  the  es- 
sayist took  occasion  to  emphasize  his  own 
preference  for  the  use  of  the  term  prox- 
imal instead  of  approximal.  For  my 
part  I  could  never  give  my  assent  to  the 
use  of  this  term,  and  I  believe  the  rea- 
son given  by  the  essayist  to  be  not  only 
a  Tery  poor  one,  but  a  very  contrary  one 
to  the  principle  which  he  laid  down  in 
the  first  portion  of  his  paper,  where  he 
states  that  terms  should  explicitly,  as  far 
as  possible,  represent  exactly  what  they 


state.  Proximal,  as  has  been  so  often 
said  in  public,  simply  refers  to  somethii^ 
near,  while  approximal  definitely  states 
a  fact  which  we  wish  to  state,  i.e.  an  ad- 
joining surface.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
tention of  Dr.  White  concerning  this  im- 
portant word  was  correct,  and  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  addition  of  the  two 
letters  in  approximal  should  make  it  lack 
in  euphony, 

I  simply  bring  out  this  one  point  in 
order  to  show  that  many  difficulties  are 
presented  at  the  present  time  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  different  terms.  Outside  of 
this  particular  term  referred  to  by  the 
essayist,  I  have  nothing  but  words  of 
commendation  and  approval  for  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  essay  and  for  the  desire 
there  elicited.  That  is  especially  true 
in  reference  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
committee  on  essays  in  all  societies 
should  also  be  the  oommittee  on  nomen- 
clature. This  suggestion  seems  a  most 
excellent  one,  for  many  of  the  unfor- 
tunate errors  in  nomenclature  that  ap- 
pear in  print  would  be  avoided,  as  tMs 
committee  could  eliminate  these  errors 
before  an  essay  is  published. 

Dr.  Wm.  a.  Lovett,  Brewton,  Ala. 
I  should  like  to  make  a  correction  of 
one  of  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  concerning  the  paucity  of  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  of  the  nomencla- 
ture of  our  profession.  Several  papers 
or  essays  published  on  this  subject  can 
certainly  be  found  by  searching  the 
records  of  transactions  of  this  associa- 
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tion.  If  I  remember  correctly,  at  the 
1906  meeting  of  the  asBociation  in  At^ 
lanta.  Dr.  George  H.  Wilson  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  gave  ns  a  very  able  and 
lengthy  paper  on  this  topic,  in  which  he 
presented  a  very  full  Tocabulary  of  the 
different  terms  used  in  dentistry,  their 
deriration  and  meaning,  recommending 
in  many  instances  such  dianges  of  words 
as  would  c<HiTeT  in  an  intelligient  way  the 
exact  idea  to  be  conmmnicated  by  such 
terms.*  I  remember  this  paper  very  dis- 
tinctly, because  several  of  the  words  rec- 
ommended attracted  my  attention,  as,  for 
instance,  the  word  "substitute"  for  the 
word  "dummy;*'  the  essayist  stated  that 
while  the  former  was  a  better  term,  it 
did  not  fully  c<Hne  up  to  requirements. 
Desiring  to  aid  in  the  search  for  definite 
terms,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  term 
"dens-replica"  would  convey  the  exact 
idea.  In  studying  the  root  and  full 
meaning  of  the  word  "replica,**  I  found 
that  a  substituted  tooth  would  not  be  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  lost  organ  of 
mastication. 

I  agree  with  the  essayist  that  we  should 
have  a  better  system  of  nomenclature  in 
our  operative  and  prosthetic  work.  In 
medical  nomenclature  the  terms  used  as 
a  rule  definitely  describe  the  nature  of 
the  disease  and  its  location;  in  surgery 
the  names  of  the  different  operations  de- 
scribe accurately  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion and  the  part  operated  upon,  while 
in  chemistry  the  t^nninology  employed 
in  association  with  the  chemical  names 
gives  us  at  a  glance  the  formulse  of  such 
preparations. 

While  this  is  true,  dental  surgeons  as 
a  rule  do  not  comply  strictly  with  med- 
ical and  chemical  nomenclature,  as  is 
evidenced  by  their  prescription-writing. 
The  profession  is  often  brought  into  dis- 
repute by  reason  of  the  poorly  written 
prescriptions  of  its  practitioners. 

As  far  as  dental  nomenclature  is  con- 
cerned, every  dental  surgeon  is  in  a  meas- 
ure a  law  unto  himself,  and  one's  failure 
to  grasp  a  writer's  or  speaker's  ex- 
act meaning  sometimes  may  ^ihance  in 
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the  estimation  of  his  readers  or  listeners 
his  ability  from  the  standpoint  of  educa- 
tion, whUe  in  truth  he  may  be  using 
newly  coined  words  of  his  own  making. 

I  am  certainly  in  hearty  accord  wifii 
the  essayist  in  his  effort  to  establish  a 
better  system  of  nomenclature,  and  I 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  several  recom- 
mendations made  in  his  paper  to  that 
end.  After  we  have  secured  this  antiiot- 
tic  change  in  dmtal  nomenclature,  we 
may  hope  that  the  profession  will  use  the 
new  vocabulary  with  more  accuracy  and 
greater  freedom  than  it  is  now  using 
medical,  chemical,  and  surgical  terms  of 
known  authenticity. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Jageman,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
I  am  uncertain  whether  I  understood  the 
essayist  correctiy  when  he  spoke  of  the 
words  "cervical"  and  "gingival."  I  un- 
derstood biTn  to  say  that  the  word  gin- 
gival is  no  longer  used,  and  the  word 
cervical  has  been  substituted  in  ite  place. 
The  word  "cervix"  means  neck,  and  it  is 
correct  to  use  the  term  if  we  only  wish 
to  indicate  the  neck  of  the  tootii,  but 
what  are  we  to  use  to  indicate  the  gum 
margin?  I  should  like  to  have  the  es- 
sayist answer  that.  If  he  can  propose  a 
better  word  than  gingival  to  apply  to  the 
gum  margin,  I  shomd  like  to  loiow  it, 
for  I  know  no  better  word.  I  hardly 
think  that  we  are  ready  to  drop  the  wo:^ 
gingival. 

Dr.  BuootES  (closing  the  discnsaion). 
In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  words  gin- 
gival and  cervical,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
misunderstood  in  saying  that  one  has 
superseded  the  other  entirely,  because  the 
two  words  apply  to  different  conditicms 
and  should  be  used  differently,  but  we 
should  no  longer  speak  of  a  gingival 
cavity  when  we  mean  a  cervical  <»vi^. 
There  is  a  gingival  line^  the  gingiva  be- 
ing a  tissue  at  the  cervit^  portion  of  the 
tooth,  but  we  should  not  call  a  cavity  at 
the  cervical  margin  of  the  enamel  a  gin- 
gival cavity,  as  it  is  a  cervical  cavity. 

A  great  many  papers  have  no  doubt 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  nomen- 
clature, but  to  my  knowled^^  veiy  few 
such  papers  have  been  published  in  our 
journals.  Dr.  Lovett  is  correct  in  his 
remarks  about  a  paper  that  was  read  at 
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itlanta  meeting  of  the  National  As- 
-tioii.    I  know  of  that  paper,  for  I 

it.    But  I  have  subscribed  for  the 

TAL  Cosmos  for  twenty  or  thirty 
I  past,  and  have  spent  considerable 

in  looking  throngh  the  Tolames  for 
les  on  nomenclature.  The  references 
his  subject  which  I  found  are  but 
t,  and  I  do  not  consider  them  prop- 
papers  on  nomenclature.  The  prin- 
1  papers  have  been  read  before  this 
and  they  have  been  few  indeed  and 
e  chiefly  written  by  members  of  the 
mittee  in  charge  of  that  work.  Ab  to 
lide  papers,  I  fotmd  one  or  two  in  the 

0  Dental  Journal  in  the  past  ten  years. 
B  is  a  subject  that  has  been  consist- 
y  shunned,  and  before  I  had  finished 
paper  I  felt-very  much  as  if  I  should 

to  shun  it  myself.  An  essayist 
lid  be  able  to  speak  several  languages 
investigate  this  subject  thoroughly, 

should  hare  many  years  to  spend  on 
investigation.  Dr,  Black  spent  prob- 
■  twelve  or  fifteen  months  on  his 
inal  report  to  the  Coliunbian  Con- 
s.  The  term  which  my  friend  Dr. 
in  finds  fault  with  was  submitted  at 
;  time  and  was  practically  accepted, 

for  some  reason  or  other  it  has  not 

1  fnlly  accepted  by  this  association, 
least  one  text-book — ^Black's  Anat- 
■ — ^has  adopted  the  term,  and  I  think 
irs  have  done  the  same.  It  is  much 
sr  to  say  interproximal  than  it  is  to 
interapprozimal.  If  you  will  look  up 
origin  of  the  word,  it  will  not  be 
cnlt  to  convince  yon  that  the  prefix 
d  well  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
i  will  be  easier  for  all  to  handle  and 
ill  serve  every  purpose.  We  all  un- 
tand,  of  course,  that  Dr.  Rhein  is  a 
r  York  man,  and  probably  has  a  pref- 
ee  for  the  nomenclature  used  by  the 

in  his  neighborhood,  but  to  my  way 
hinking,  and  I  believe  to  a  majority^ 
entists.  Black's  'Dental  Anatomy'*  is 
ry  good  authority, 
entlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  cour- 
!S  extended  to  my  paper. 

he  next  order  of  business  as  an- 
aced  by  the  chairman  was  the  reading 
paper  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Jacemax,  Cleve- 


land, Ohio,  entitled  "The  EUmuiatdon  of 
Fear  in  the  Practice  of  Dentistry." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
1178  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Dextal 
Cosmos.] 

Discussion, 

Dr.  M.  L.  Rhein,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  paper  to  which  we  have  just  listened 
with  so  much  interest,  and  almost  need- 
less to  say  with  universal  approbation,  is 
especially  to  be  commended.  The  elimi- 
nation of  fear  rather  than  the  elimina- 
tion of  pain  is  the  title  that  the  essayist 
has  selected,  and  without  giving  his  rea- 
son for  doing  so.  It  is  therefore  perhaps 
excusable  that  I  should  dwell  a  moment 
upon  what  I  believe  must  have  been  his 
reason  for  choosing  this  title.  It  is  hard 
to  differentiate  between  the  amount  of 
physical  pain  and  the  purely  imaginary 
pain  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  which, 
as  the  essayist  so  well  said,  is  brought 
about  by  fear.  It  is  hard  to  ratimate 
in  what  proportion  of  cases  the  latter  is 
present,  and  we  all  should  give  more  or 
less  attention  to  that  subject.  The  essay- 
ist has  very  well  started  out  by  dwelling 
upon  the  importance  of  handling  this 
question  skilfully,  which  is  being  given 
a  great  deal  of  consideration  by  we  gen- 
eral medical  profession  at  the  presrait 
time.  I  have  been  coping  with  this  ques- 
tion for  twenty-five  years  or  more,  and  I 
feel  that  if  the  patient  can  be  induced 
to  have  absolute  confidence  in  the  opera- 
tor a  very  great  part  of  the  battle  is  won. 
I  have  adopted  for  a  great  many  years  the 
plan  of  -teaching  my  patients  the  value 
of  absolute  relaxation  under  operations 
of  any  kind.  In  order  to  induce  patients 
to  assume  this  attitude,  it  is  essential 
that  they  have  absolute  confidence  in 
everything  that  you  may  tell  them ; 
therefore  you  must  never  tell  them  any- 
thing that  you  cannot  bear  out  in  your 
practice,  for  to  obtain  the  condition  of 
relaxation  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  the 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  patient  will 
not  bring  about  results  at  the  first  trial. 
If  you  wish  to  succeed  in  compelling 
your  patients  to  absolutely  relax,  it  is 
essential  that  you  continually  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are  still 
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far  from  the  point  of  complete  relaxa- 
tion; but  after  they  have  once  reached 
that  mental  attitude,  an  almost  incredible 
increase  in  th^  comfort  is  the  r^nlt. 
I  have  known  patients  who  did  not  be- 
gin to  relax  until  after  their  eighth  visit, 
the  stages  between  partial  to  complete 
relaxation  being  very  great. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  at  some 
length,  because  nothing  in  the  way  of 
general  therapeutic  agents  begins  to  com- 
pare in  my  mind  with  the  results  obtain- 
able &om  this  procedure. 

Besides  generally  cctomending  this 
paper,  I  thoroughly  agree  with  its  main 
subject  as  far  as  it  deals  with  the  use 
of  the  high-pressure  syringe.  The  use 
of  this  instrument  has  afforded  me  most 
satisfactory  results.  What  I  wish  to 
criticize  is  that  the  essayist  in  my  opin- 
ion has  gone  to  ez^mes  in  both  direc- 
tions. He  states  at  the  beginning  of 
his  paper  that  no  one  ever  seeks  the  den- 
tist except  when  dire  necessity  compels 
him  to  do  so.  I  would  take  very  serious 
exception  to  that  sentence,  because,  if 
this  were  true,  I  should  be  unwilling  to 
continue  practicing  this  specialty.  The 
class  of  patients  that  the  essayist's  re- 
mark refers  to  is  very  insignificant,  be- 
cause, although  patients  may  first  come 
to  us  under  such  circumstances,  it  should 
be  impossible  for  them  to  retain  this  at- 
titude of  mind  after  we  have  done  our 
duty  in  enlightening  them  as  to  what 
dentistry  means.  The  dentistry  of  to- 
day, and  much  more  that  of  the  future, 
does  not  mean  reparative  dentistry  ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases  of  necessity,  but  pre- 
ventive dentistry.  In  this  respect  it  is 
our  duty  to  so  enlighten  our  patients  that 
they  understand  that  the  greatest  work 
which  the  dentist  has  to  do  for  them  is  to 
take  such  care  of  their  mouths  that  they 
will  not  require  any  services  that  are 
painful  at  any  time. 

I  wish  to  especially  commend  the  es- 
sayist's allusion  to  the  padding  of  the 
head-rest.  For  many  years  I  have 
adopted  this,  and  have  found  it  to  be  of 
very  great  value.  I  also  agree  with  the 
essayist's  criticism  of  the  Van  Wyck 
freezing  apparatus  after  a  very  careful 
trial  ox  it.   I  consider  it  useless  in  the 


dental  office,  although  I  admit  that  it 
would  produce  the  desired  results.  It  is 
similar  to  an  infinitely  superior  agent 
that  I  introduced  toe  tlus  purpose  tvKatj 
years  ago,  and  it  was  onlr  because  of  mj 
inability  to  procure  methyl  cUorid  that 
in  the  last  few  years  I  have  abandoned 
its  use.  Ko  other  agent  that  I  have  ever 
used  is  as  valuable  as  methyl  chlorid, 
which  within  five  second  is  capable  of 
reducing  the  temperature  to  ten  degrees 
below  zero,  I  have  used  met^l  cluorid 
for  a  number  of  years,  when  I  was  able 
to  obtain  it,  without  recording  a  single 
case  of  injury  to  the  pulp.  The  ad- 
vantage derived  from  this  agent  consisted 
in  its  instantaneous  effect;  it  produced 
simply  one  shock,  and  then  we  had 
complete  anesthesia  of  the  parts  to 
be  operated  upon,  and  that  without 
any  sign  of  anesthesia  in  the  adjoinizig 
parts.  It  produced  k>cal  anesthesia,  com- 
plete and  almost  instantaneous,  the  dura- 
tion of  which  was  sufficient  for  all  of 
our  operations.  There  was  no  annoyance 
of  waiting,  nor  any  of  tbe  shortcomings 
as  illustrated  by  the  essayist  in  regard 
to  the  cold  meuods  known  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  have  endeavored  and  htoped 
to  induce  the  manufacturers  to  again 
place  this  article  on  the  market,  because  I 
have  felt  its  loss  to  be  a  very  material 
one  in  my  practice. 

I  also  take  very  serious  exception  to 
what  the  essayist  has  said  about  cata- 
phorens.  I  liave  in  my  office  today  a 
cataphoric  outfit  that  was  first  introduced 
to  the  dent^  profession  by  Dr.  Gillett, 
and  I  have  also  had  for  a  number  of  years 
the  very  admirable  and  accurate  instru- 
ment introduced  by  Dr.  Price.  This  in- 
strument has  never  failed  in  my  hands 
to  produce  the  desired  result,  and  when- 
ever I  hear  of  the  junk-heaps  made  up 
of  discarded  cataphoric  instruments  I 
am  simply  convinced  that  the  men  who 
had  those  instruments  were  incapable 
of  properly  using  them  or  were  un- 
willing to  follow  out  the  suggestion  of- 
fered in  tbe  essayist's  paper  that  the 
time  required  is  not  to  be  considered  in 
accomplishing  such  an  important  result. 
It  is  true  that  cataphoresis  is  not  always 
p<»sible,  but  the  percentage  of  such  cases 
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.  infinitely  amall  that  they  are  hardly 
-  taken  into  consideration.  If  I  were 
!  compelled  tod^  to  discard  either 
fiig^-pTe88aie  syringe  as  s^oten  of 
be  essayist  or  my  catwhonc  outfit, 
snld  prefer  to  retain  the  cataphoric 
t 

ith  the  criticism  of  the  essayist  that 
imposeible  to  insulate  cavities  I  do 
agree,  aa  a  general  rule. 
T.  Jackman.  I  said  difficult. 
T.  Bhsiit.  If  this  insulation  is  diffi- 
,  then  it  only  belongs  to  the  same 
I  as  many  other  operations  that  we 
bnn.  We  say  continually  that  it  is 
cult  to  put  in  good  gold  fillings,  but 
;  is  no  excuse  for  a  practitioner  not 
roving  his  technique.  In  the  same 
there  is  no  excuse  for  a  practitioner 
learning  how  to  properly  insulate  a 
ly.  I  am  willing  to  a^it  that  in 
un  teeth  that  contain  fillings,  cata- 
resis  is  not  indicated  under  certain 
iitions,  because  of  the  possibility  of 
current  passing  through  the  metallic 
ngs,  thus  failing  to  reach  the  desired 
it;  but  aside  from  such  a  condition^ 
low  of  no  cavity  in  which  proper  in- 
,tion  is  not  possible,  if  the  technique 
roperly  understood  and  carefully  exe- 
)d. 

Jthough  I  have  taken  considerable 
i  in  discussing  this  subject,  I  would 
dose  without  calling  the  attention  of 
confreres  to  the  fact  that  we  occupy 
diqne  position,  inasmuch  as  we  claim 
lave  &et  introduced  the  benefits  of 
sral  anesthesia  by  means  of  nitrous 
[,  and  yet  today  we  find  ourselves 
he  lamentable  position  of  being  sub- 
to  the  criticism  of  the  medical  world 
rase  our  work  is  so  much  dreaded  and 
«d  by  patients. 

"here  is  just  one  other  point  that  is 
r  germane  to  Has  subject.  I  have 
wn  of  operators  who,  being  filled  with 
t  sympathy  which  all  of  us  more  or 
have  and  ehould  have  for  our  pa- 
itfl,  have  permitted  themselves  to 
form  dental  operations  that  do  not  re- 
t  their  own  capabilities  and  are  lack- 
in  the  accurateness  of  operative 
cedure,  and  who  have  allowed  their 
ients  to  pass  through  their  hands  with 


imperfect  operations  that  are  bound  to 
be  a  failure,  because  of  the  operator's 
desire  to  accomplish  the  work  without 
inflicting  pain.  That  is  an  undesirable 
feature  of  painless  operations  which  must 
be  condemned  as  much  as  every  other 
effort  in  the  direction  of  humane  den- 
tistry is  to  be  commended. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Crawford,  Nashville,  T«m. 
I  am  very  much  pleased  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  discuss  this  very  interesting 
paper  on  such  an  interesting  subject. 

As  to  Dr.  Rhein's  suggestum  regarding 
anesthesia,  I  do  not  wish  to  criticize  him, 
but  I  simply  wish  to  make  a  little  ex- 
planation that  I  think  is  due.  Dental 
surgery  did  not  discover  nitrous  oxid, 
chloroform,  or  ether;  it  simply  contrib- 
uted to  the  medical  world  and  to  human- 
ity the  application  of  surgical  anesthesia, 
lliat  is  all  that  is  claimed.  We  con- 
tributed to  the  world  anesthesia,  but  not 
anesthetics.  When  it  came  to  naming 
this  condition,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
gave  us  that  beautiful,  that  splendid 
word,  that  has  perhaps  conveyed  more 
comfort  to  the  human  family  than  any 
other  word  in  our  language — anesthesia. 

This  subject  is  one  of  the  biggest  in 
dental  surgery.  I  have  nothing  to  oBter 
in  the  way  of  criticism  as  far  as  the 
es8ayist*s  technique  is  concerned.  In 

Pressure  anesthesia  as  applied  to  dentin 
have  very  little  practical  experience. 
I  have  tried  to  apply  it  a  few  times, 
but  I  did  not  succeed  well  enough  to 
wurant  continuing  my  efforts.  As  to 
cataphoresis,  if  you  will  go  back  in  our 
literature  you  wiU  find  that  the  practical 
idea  of  the  cataphoric  instruments  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  Flegg  of  Philadelphia, 
in  that  series  of  articles  on  differential 
diagnosis  of  the  various  conditions  of  the 
teeth  giving  rise  to  pain,  in  which  he 
suggested  a  definite  treatment  for  peri- 
cementitis by  the  use  of  electricity  in 
carrying  medicines  into  the  tissues. 
About  that  time  the  observation  was 
made  by  a  gentleman  in  Mississippi,  now 
a  resident  of  Tennessee,  that  when  medi- 
cines are  applied  by  connecting  the  posi- 
tive pole  of  the  electric  battery  on  one 
side  and  the  negative  pole  on  the  other, 
the  acids  go  in  one  direction  and  the  al- 
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kalis  in  another.  That  waa  the  first  prac- 
tical suggestion  of  tiie  modus  operandi 

by  which  medicines  could  be  induced  to 
penetrate  the  etructure  of  the  teeth  by 
cataphoresis.  Like  my  friend  Dr.  Jack- 
man,  I  bought  one  of  the  first  instru- 
ments of  this  character,  paying  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  doUara  for  it,  but 
I  gave  it  away,  not  without  feeling,  how- 
ever, that  tiiere  was  Bomething  in  it.  T 
did  not  feel  justified  in  condemning  the 
instrument  simply  because  I  could  not 
accomplish  the  feat  of  complete  insula- 
tion, but  I  attributed  my  failure  to  my 
faulty  technique. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  if  the 
essayist  will  excuse  me,  I  would  say  some- 
thing definite  which  may  be  wortii  more 
than  all  I  may  say  during  this  meeting, 
and  perhaps  during  the  balance  of  my 
life.  There  is  a  theory  in  philosophy 
which  teaches  that  if  a  principle  is  false 
in  one  feature,  it  is  false  in  all.  If  in 
our  theory  we  have  one  faulty  feature 
we  have  laid  down  a  bad  principle,  and 
if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  governed  by 
it  the  whole  fabric  will  be  faulty.  The 
subject  of  dentin  has  been  under  consid- 
eration this  evening  almost  exclusively. 
If  I  were  to  ask  the  men  in  this  audience 
to  stand  up  who  believe  that  normal 
human  dentin  is  sensitive  to  cutting, 
what  per  cent,  would  rise  ?  Perhaps  two 
or  three.  Yet  there  is  a  misconception. 
Everybody  tells  you  that  the  dentist 
should  be  an  anatomist  and  a  physiol- 
ogist, and  should  imderatand  pathology. 
And  here  we  are  talking  about  the  den- 
tin being  sensitive.  The  dentin  is  not 
sensitive  to  cutting  unless  it  u  in  a  dis- 
eased, abnormal  condition.  There  is 
something  wrong  if,  when  we  attempt  to 
remove  the  enamel  in  a  tooth  that  has  no 
cavity,  the  patient  jumps  when  we  touch 
it;  the  dentin  in  that  tooth  is  not  nor- 
mal. "With  a  proper  insight  into  the 
physiology  and  the  pathology  of  these 
conditions,  we  shall  understand  that 
when  a  tooth  is  slightly  sensitive  it  is 
slightly  abnormal,  no  matter  whether 
that  eensitiveness  arises  from  a  constitu- 
tional or  a  local  cause.  Somebody  will 
say  that  sensitiveness  is  due  to  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  pulp.   Yet  you  can  take  a 


tooth  with  a  large  cavity,  decayed  to  such 
an  extent  l^at  the  pulp  is  exposed,  and 
as  a  result  of  that  exposure  the  pulp  may 
be  injured,  and  yet  on  removing  the 
decay  you  will  find  that  there  is  no  sen- 
sation at  all  in  the  dentin ;  you  may  cut 
ad  libitum  in  any  direction,  anywhere  in- 
side of  tiie  enamel  shell,  and  inflict  no 
pain.  If  there  is  any  pun  in  pr^iaring 
the  cavity,  you  can  with  medication  re- 
store the  dentin  to  a  normal  condition 
by  one  or  two  treatments,  and  then  cut 
it  vrithout  any  pain  whatever.  This  is 
capable  of  demonstration,  and  it  proves 
what  ?  That  normal  human  dentin  is  not 
s^itive  to  cutting. 

Someone  is  ready  to  say.  How  many 
people  did  you  ever  see  that  had  normal 
teeth  ?  The  first  time  that  I  was  asked 
that  question  I  replied:  How  many 
people  did  you  ever  see  that  did  not  have 
decayed  teeth  in  their  mouths?  The  fact 
that  nine1?-five  per  cent,  of  the  people 
yon  see  have  decayed  teetii  in  their 
mouths  does  not  indicate  that  such  a  con- 
dition is  normal.  It  is  strange  that  prac- 
tically "the  same  percentage  of  people  who 
have  decayed  teeth  have  intensely  sensi- 
tive teeth,  and  in  proportion  as  the  teeth 
decay  rapidly,  they  are  also  sensitive.  If 
the  dentm  is  brought  back  to  a  normal 
condition,  we  can  go  along  with  our 
cutting,  and  reduce  the  p^nfulness  of 
dental  operatiom.  In  treating  a  large 
buccal  cavity  in  a  molar  that  is  sound 
otherwise,  you  can  put  on  the  rubber 
dam,  scrape  oS  the  superficial  portion  of 
the  decay,  dip  some  cotton  on  a  piece  of 
orange-wood  into  a  four  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  cocain  and  apply  that  to  the  den- 
tin, and  you  will  find  that  the  sensitive- 
ness has  disappeared.  That  illustrates  a 
principle.  I  am  not  advocating  that  pro- 
cedure, but  I  am  trying  to  impress  on 
your  minds  that  by  bringing  the  hyper- 
sensitive structure  which  causes  so  much 
pain  under  tiie  influence  of  the  anes- 
thetic, we  shall  have  a  perfectly  normal 
tooth. 

Dr.  Shein  referred  to  complete  relaxa- 
tion as  a  means  of  affording  relief.  Yet 
you  may  take  two  persons  of  the  same 
age,  the  same  temperament,  and  the  same 
amount  of  caries,  and  if  possible  with 
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the  same  senaitiTeness  of  dentin;  yon 
may  put  one  of  these  patients  in  the  chair 
and  tell  him  that  yon  wish  him  to  per- 
fectly relax,  and  to  concentrate  his  mind 
on  something  ontside  of  vhat  you  are 
doing,  or  to  look  intently  at  some  object 
which  yon  indicate,  but  the  moment  you 
touch  his  tooth  he  will  dose  his  eyes. 
You  may  repeat  that  four  or  five  times, 
and  he  will  insist  on  closing  his  eyes 
every  time  you  tonch  a  tooth.  You  may 
give  the  other  patient  the  same  instruc- 
tions, and  when  he  closes  his  eyes  he 
will  fall  asleep.  In  the  first  patient  yon 
may  use  all  the  cataphoric  instruments 
you  wish,  and  you  may  pump  all  the 
cocain  into  his  teeth  that  the  dentinal 
tubuli  will  hold,  and  he  will  oontinue 
to  the  last  to  keep  wide  awake.  This  il- 
lustrates the  proposition  that  I  first 
mentioned,  namely,  that  cataphoresis 
will  not  affect  some  people  in  the  same 
way  as  it  does  others,  and  as  I  eaid,  a 
prindple  that  is  false  in  one  respect  is 
false  m  all  others. 

Br.  W.  G.  Ebebsolb,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dr.  Jackman  is  a  very  cons^ative  man 
and  one  not  given  to  rushing  into  fads 
and  fancies,  but  if  he  is  once  convinced 
that  a  method  is  proper  for  both  patient 
and  operator,  he  becomes  an  enthuraastic 
advocate  of  that  method. 

The  doctor  has  given  ns  a  very  excel- 
lent and  yet  a  very  coneerrative  paper. 
Filled  as  I  am  witii  this  subject,  I  am 
free  to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  present  so  conservative  a 
paper.  And  yet  to  many,  no  doubt,  this 
paper  seems  a  radical  one.  To  these  men 
let  me  say  that  every  thought  expressed 
by  the  essayist  is  a  truth,  and  every  fact 
atoted  can  be  demonstrated  beyond  the 
doubts  of  the  most  s^tical,  if  they  will 
bnt  place  themselves  in  a  receptive  mood 
and  investigate  thoroughly  the  work  that 
Dr.  Jackman  and  others  who  are  follow- 
ing this  method  are  capable  of  producing. 

The  essayist  says  that  nearly  all  pain 
could  be  wholly  averted  if  proper  and 
available  means  were  used.  With  the 
means  at  our  command  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  possible  to  perform  practically 
every  dental  operation  without  inflict- 
ing anj  actual  pain.    It  is  possible  by 


the  use  of  both  general  and  local  anes- 
thetics to  eliminate  all  pain  from  den- 
tal operations,  but  while  this  is  possible, 
most  men  find  it  impractical  to  use  the 
major  general  anesthetics.  Much  is  there- 
fore to  be  accomplished  in  humanitarian 
methods  before  eveiy  man  in  the  profes- 
sion may  do  practically  painless  work. 

The  essayist  also  made  this  statement: 
*TVe  have  come  to  the  time  when  cavity 
preparation  may,  with  only  an  occasional 
exception,  be  made  without  pain."  In 
regard  to  this  statement,  I  would  say  that 
it  is  possible  to  prepare  all  sensitive  cav- 
ities absolutely  without  pain,  if  the  oper- 
ator will  but  take  the  time,  and  use  suit- 
able anesthetics  appUed  by  a  proper  ap- 
paratus. It  is  impossible  to  describe  here 
all  the  methods  and  means  at  our  com- 
mand which  are  necessary  to  enable  one 
to  perform  painless  operations. 

The  essayist  spoke  of  the  feather  pil- 
low for  the  head-rest.  This  "is  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  comfort  of  our 
patients  and  helps  to  allay  the  fear  of 
ihe  hard  head-rests.  Some  years  ago  Dr. 
Jackman  called  my  attention  to  these 
pillows,  and  since  using  them  I  have  had 
few  complaints  about  my  head-rest  hurt- 
ing the  pati^t 

In  regard  to  the  Van  Wyck-Kerr  ob- 
tnnder,  I  'ttioroughly  agree  with  the  es- 
sayist that  no  man  can  use  an  apparatus 
of  Ihis  kind  and  prepare  a  cavity  tiior- 
oughly  while  any  moisture  is  present. 

Cataphoresis,  as  the  essayist  states,  has 
created  quite  a  furor,  and  if  properly 
handled  it  is  a  great  boon  to  humanity. 
I  use  it  almost  as  frequently  as  I  do  the 
high-pressure  syringe. 

In  many  sensitive  cavities  in  the  an- 
terior teeth,  particularly  in  small  inter- 
proximal cavities,  cataphoresis  is  the  only 
satisfactory  method  of  obtunding,  unless 
you  are  willing  either  to  cut  away  more 
tooth-substance  than  you  are  justified  in 
sacrificing,  or  to  make  an  extra  cavity 
which  cannot  be  included  in  the  original 
cavity,  both  of  which  to  my  mind  are 
poor  practice. 

If  you  attempt  to  obtund  the  teeth  . 
with  a  high-pressure  syringe,  you  are 
compelled  to  enlarge  some  cavities  be- 
yond all  necessity;  with  a  cataphoric  ma- 
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chine  it  matters  but  little  hovr  small  the 
cavity  is,  it  can  be  successfully  and  thor- 
oughly anesthetized  without  unnecessary 
loss  of  tooth  stmcture.  In  fact,  there 
an  many  coses  other  than  this  in  which  I 
prefer  to  use  cataphoresis  instead  of  tiie 
high-pressnre  syringe. 

If  there  are  a  number  of  cavities  in 
a  set  of  teeth,  particularly  if  they  are  on 
different  sides  of  thQ  mouth,  I  many  times 
open  up  a  cavity  on  one  side  and  start 
cataphoresis  while  I  am  opening  up  a 
cavity  on  the  other  side,  and  by  the  time 
I  have  reached  a  sensitive  portion  of  that 
cavity  the  first  one  is  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  I  can  transfer  the  cataphoric 
machine  to  the  other  side  of  the  mouth 
while  I  prepare  the  anesthetized  tooth. 

In  this  way  I  am  able  to  save  time, 
and  I  have  perfected  the  system  of  in- 
sulation so  thiJ;  I  very  rarely  indeed  have 
any  trouble  with  the  current  leaking 
around  the  teeth  or  through  a  metallic 
filling  in  the  teeth. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  high  pres- 
sure syringe,  the  essayist  says,  "Few  den- 
tists, apparently,  have  had  the  patience 
and  determination  to  master  this  instru- 
ment, but  when  this  mastery  is  once  ac- 
quired there  is  no  instrument  in  the  den- 
tist's  armamentarium  of  so  much  value  as 
this,  the  proper  use  of  which  will  turn  the 
patient's  mourning  into  joy  and  will  re- 
lieve you  of  much  nervous  strain — con- 
sequently you  will  be  less  tired  at  the 
dajs  end." 

It  is  really  astonishing  how  few  men 
have  been  able  to  successfully  handle  this 
instrument.  Some  of  the  best  operators 
in  our  country  have  failed  owing  to  lack 
of  patience,  as  Dr.  Jackman  says;  to 
which  I  may  add,  in  many  cases  owing 
to  lack  of  common  sense. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  the  leading  dental 
pathologists  of  this  country  took  occa- 
sicm  to  severely  condemn  the  use  of  the 
high-pressnre  syringe,  stating  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  case  in  which  high 
pressure  had  been  used  in  which  the 
pulp  did  not  die  within  six  months.  This 
man  was  of  such  high  standing  and  rep- 
utation that  his  statement  was  calculated 
to  do  much  damage  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manitarian dentistry. 


Being  at  that  time  editor  of  the  Hu- 
manitarian department  of  the  Dentists' 
Magazine,  it  became  my  duty  to  reply 
to  this  statement.  Upon  investigation, 
it  was  found  that  this  statement  was 
made  after  the  writer  had  used  the  high- 
pressure  syringe  in  five  or  six  cases,  in 
which  he  had  pumped  a  cocain  solution 
into  the  tooth  for  a  period  of  five  or 
six  minutes,  without  giving  any  heed  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  had  obtimded  the 
dentin.  In  other  words,  his  method  of 
procedure  was  about  as  rational  as  it 
would  be  for  a  physician  to  take  up  a 
large  syringe  loaded  with  strychnin  and 
pump  it  into  the  patient  until  the  pa- 
tient's life  was  entirely  extinguished. 

This  operator  had  simply  pumped  co- 
cain solution  iuto  the  tooth  until  he  had 
thoroughly  strangled  the  pulp,  and  upon 
the  application  of  such  a  technique  he 
stood  leady  to  condemn  one  of  the  great- 
est boons  ever  brought  to  suffering  hu- 
manity. 

As  Dr.  Jackman  says,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  method,  but  rather  the  fail- 
ure to  cany  out  the  prescribed  technique,, 
which  causes  both  failure  to  anesthetize 
and  injury  from  hyper-anesthesia. 

Of  the  technique  described  by  Dr. 
Jackman,  I  have  not  much  to  say,  for  it 
differs  very  little  from  that  employed 
by  most  men  who  use  the  high-pressure 
syringe  successfully. 

Relative  to  the  application  of  a  five 
per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  cocain  to 
the  gums  prior  to  applying  the  mblmr, 
I  would  say  that  for  eleven  years  or  more 
I  have  followed  that  procedure,  and  rare 
indeed  it  is  that  I  find  a  patient  who  is 
afraid  to  have  the  rubber  applied  the 
second  time.  In  many  cases  I  have  seen 
a  patient  fairly  unnerved  by  the  time 
the  rubber  was  placed  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned way. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  Dr.  Jack- 
man  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  drill  through  the  enamel  be- 
fore applying  high  pressure.  It  was  first 
thought  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  drill  entirely  through  the  enamel  be- 
fore high  pressure  could  be  used. 

Some  three  years  sgo,  I  made  the 
statement  to  some  of  my  friends  that  it 
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is  unnecessary  to  penetrate  the  layer  of 
enamel  before  using  high  pressure,  say- 
ing that  I  vafi  able  to  force  the  solution 
through  bertween  the  enamel  rods,  and 
thus  prevent  aay  pain  in  making  &e 
initial  pit.  These  men  had  been  most 
snccessiul  in  the  use  of  high-pressure 
anesthesia.  Some  of  them  laughed  at 
me  and  told  me  that  I  was  wrong,  the 
essayist  being  among  them. 

I  made  the  first  public  statement  of 
this  kind  before  the  Odontol(^;ical  So- 
ciety of  Eastern  FeuisylTania,  in  Pitts- 
burg, November  12,  1907.  Six  months 
ago  I  stated  before  tiie  Institute  of 
Stomatology  of  New  York  ciiy  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtund  sensitive  dentin  in  a 
sound  tooth  without  making  any  open- 
ing in  the  enamel  by  simply  taking  a 
heavy  rubber  dam,  ligating  it  very  tightly 
around  the  neck  of  the  tooth  and  also 
around  the  nrazle  of  the  large  syringe, 
and  then  ballooning  the  rubber  witii  a 
cocain  solution,  allowing  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  rubber  to  compel  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  solution  through  the  un- 
broken enamel.  To  accomplish  much  by 
this  method,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  patient  under  observation  for 
a  number  of  hours. 

Dr.  Jackman  also  refers  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  secure 
perfect  contact.  The  decided  difficulty 
experienced  la  many  cases  of  this  nature 
may  be  overcome  by  placing  a  few  fibers 
of  absorbent  cotton  over  the  needle  point 
before  inserting  the  syringe  into  the  cav- 
ity. The  cotton  then  ac^  as  a  sort  of 
paddng  around  the  piston  and  prevents 
the  escape  of  the  fluid. 

To  prevent  overdosage  I  prepare  that 
portion  of  the  cavity  which  is  the  moat 
remote  from  the  point  of  injection,  and 
when  that  can  be  done  without  sensitive- 
ness, there  is  absolutely  no  necessitry  of 
carrying  the  anesthetic  beyond  that 
point,  and  there  will  never  be  any  loss  of 
pulp  due  to  hi^-pressure  anesthesia. 

In  corroboration  of  what  Dr.  Jackman 
says  in  his  paper  in  regard  to  the  loss  of 
the  pulp,  I  would  say  that  this  is  a  very 
rare  occurr^Ke  in  my  practice  in  a  tooth 
which  I  have  prepared  by  either  cata- 
phoresis  or  high-pressure  anestiiesia. 


Dr.  Jackman  makes  the  statement  that 
high  pressure  should  never  be  used  in  a 
carious  cavity,  for  two  reasons — (a)  be- 
cause the  mouth  of  the  dental  tubuli  is 
filled  with  d6bris,  and  (6)  if  you  do 
succeed  in  desensitizing  the  dentin  you 
probably  force  ptomuns  into  it,  which 
will  almost  sur^y  cause  the  loss  of  the 
pulp. 

While  it  is  better  many  times  not  to 
make  the  initial  pit  in  the  cavity,  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  I  make  that  pit 
in  the  cavity,  especially  if  ihe  cavities  are 
at  the  gingival  margins  of  the  labial  or 
the  buccal  smiaces  of  tiie  teeth.  I  have 
absolutely  no  hesitancy  in  making  the 
pit  there.  In  many  cavities  that  were 
so  sensitive  that  I  could  not  make  the 
initial  pit  without  causing  pain,  I  have 
set  the  point  of  the  needle  firmly  into 
the  carious  portion  and  have  forced  the 
anesthetic  tlurough  it  sufficiently  to  bllov 
me  to  make  the  pit  painlessly ;  then  pro- 
ceed as  if  I  had  made  the  initial  pit  out- 
side of  the  original  cavity.  I  have  fol- 
lowed this  procedure  many  times,  and 
have  yet  to  find  a  case  in  which  any  signs 
of  disturbance  followed. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  Macon,  Qa. 
There  are  two  sic^  in  our  profession, 
the  practical  and  the  theoretical  My 
position  in  life  and  my  position  in  my 
profession  have  made  it  necessary  to  fol- 
low some  theory  and  make'  a  practical 
application  of  it,  therefore  I  have  studied 
the  practical  side  from  every  standpoint 
and  have  endeavored  to  apply  it  accord- 
ingly. There  are  two  sources  of  suffer- 
ing in  our  patieats,  the  mental  or  im- 
aginary and  the  actual  pain.  The  subject 
of  anesthesia  is  a  very  important  one, 
but  in  the  application  of  it  iiie  fact  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  mental  suffering 
may  be  increased  and  intensified  un- 
necessarily by  an  endeavor  to  produce  an- 
esthesia under  adverse  conditions.  That 
was  the  trouble  witii  the  application  of 
cataphoresis.  Cataphoresis  would  accom- 
plish the  desired  purpose,  that  is,  pro- 
duce anesthesia,  but  for  the  very  reasons 
cited  above  it  was  impractical.  The 
high-pressure  syringe  can  be  made  to  ac- 
complish that  which  Dr.  Jackman  daims 
for  it,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  use 
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of  cataphoresis  or  the  application  of  the 
high-pressnre  syringe  wm  intensify  the 
nUental  suffering,  leaving  the  patient  cl' 
hausted  to  a  much  greater  dej^  than  is 

occasioned  by  an  expeditious  and  careful 
operatiou  conducted  vithout  their  use. 
If  we  study  the  temperaments  of  our  par 
tients  and  try  to  instil  confidence  in 
them ;  if  they  find  that  we  are  endeavor- 
ing by  every  reasonable  and  practical 
method  to  avoid  prolonging  the  operation 
and  inflicting  unnecessary  pain,  they  re- 
lax, and  their  mental  suffering  is  dimin- 
ished. If  we  use  sharp  instruments  which 
do  not  revolve  too  fastj  keeping  in  mind 
the  fact  that  fast-revolving  instmments 
produce  heat  and  consequently  pain,  and 
if  we  take  into  consideration  that  a  bur 
may  be  clogged  with  drill-dust  and  be- 
come a  burnisher  instead  of  a  bur,  and 
that  by  cleaning  the  drill-dust  from  the 
blades*  and  revolving  the  bur  slowly  the 
amount  of  heat  is  decreased,  we  will  find 
that  sensitive  dentin  can  be  cut  compara- 
tively painlessly.  Just  as  long  as  the 
operation  is  unfinished,  just  so  long  will 
the  dread  and  apprehension  remain  with 
the  patient,  it  matters  not  how  much  as- 
surance may  be  given  him. 

I  have  used  cataphoresis.  I  bought 
three  or  four  machines  at  a  cost  of  several 
hundred  dollars,  but  I  found  them  im- 
practical, not  because  they  did  not  pro- 
duce anesthesia,  but  because  they  ex- 
hausted my  patients  by  increasing  the 
nervous  apprehension.  I  have  anes- 
thetized 'teeth  and  have  excavated  cavi- 
ties painlessly,  and  yet  the  patient  would 
leave  the  chair  absolutely  exhausted. 
When  you  string  a  lot  of  wires  about  the 
room  and  chair  and  begin  to  bind  some- 
thing to  the  pati€ait*s  head  or  cheek,  it 
gives  Mm  the  idea  that  he  is  to  be  elec- 
trocuted, and  in  consequence  his  mental 
suffering  continues  until  the  operation 
is  finished.  Expeditious  operating,  if 
carefully  done,  is  more  practical  than 
any  of  our  prolonged  methods  of  anes- 
thesia. On  the  olher  hand,  if  we  wish 
to  produce  local  aneBtheBif^  why  not  maJ^e 
an  injection  in  the  tissues  near  the  apical 
foramen.  This  can  be  done  quickly  and 
with  little  nervous  apprehension.  These 
dangerous    looking  instruments — like 


gistols  and  extracting  forceps — ^when 
rought  in  front  of  the  patient  cause  hun 
shock  and  mental  pain — tiie  very  object 
for  which  they  were  intended,  the  relief 
of  suffering,  being  defeated  by  their  pre- 
tentious appearance. 

Dr.  A.  P.  BuRKHART,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
This  subject  ia  certainly  one  which 
should  interest  every  practititmer,  re- 
gardlesa  of  his  age  or  experienoe  in  the 
piofeEBion.  Ab  I  grow  mdcr  and  coa» 
in  contact  with  patients  day  by  day,  in- 
stead of  growing  rough  and  indifferent 
to  their  feelings  I  grow  more  tender,  and 
I  find  that  my  attitude  ia  appreciated  by 
both  male  and  female. 

Like  the  speakos  who  have  preceded 
me,  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  various  appliances  that  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  ptofea- 
sion,  yet  I  never  have  regretted  a  single 
dime  that  I  have  spent  in  that  direction, 
because  I  recognize  that  it  takes  time 
and  experience  and  money  to  bring  about 
the  very  best  results.  I  have  used  cata- 
phoresis, pressure  anesthesia,  the  cold 
process,  and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  pres- 
sure anesthesia  and  the  cold  process,  or 
the  Van  Wyck  process,  have  given  me  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  I  can  say  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  with 
the  Van  Wyck  process,  for  instance,  I  can 
expose  the  pulp  of  a  molar  without  caus- 
ing any  pain  to  my  patimt,  and  obtain 
results  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  ac- 
complish with  other  processes.  With 
the  Van  Wyck  proora,  which  in  a  meas- 
ure has  been  condemned  by  the  essayist 
and  by  one  or  two  of  the  previous  sp^ik- 
ers,  I  can  make  a  certain  sort  of  crown 
and  bridge  work  for  my  patient  pain- 
lessly, or  almost  ao,  which  I  cannot  do 
by  any  o&er  known  process.  I  am  not 
able  to  demonstxate  'this  to  you,  but  in 
the  clinic  which  I  ^all  give  I  will  show 
you  the  particular  sort  of  bridge  work 
which  I  have  in  mind. 

I  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  practi- 
tioner to  make  all  operations  painless  as 
nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  so. 
One  operator  may  become  proficient  with 
ordinuy  pressure  anesthesia  and  accom- 
plish wonderful  results,  another  with  the 
Van  Wyck  process,  another  with  cata- 
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SIB — all  of  which  are  useful  and  a 
to  humanily. 

my  operators  have  perhaps  oyer- 
td  the  proper  adjusting  of  the  mb- 
Um  to  the  tender  gums  surrounding 
leek  of  the  tooth.  In  many  cases  the 

ia  adjusted  without  any  regard  for 
feelings  of  the  patient.  In  every  case 
gnins  should  be  carefully  treated,  as 
^ayist  has  advocated.  There  is  no 
yt  that  the  patients'  mental  attitude 

great  factor  in  our  work,  and  that 
idence  ou  their  part  is  very  impor- 
;  and  necesBary.  If  you  can  say  to 
r  patient,  '*I  can  positively  assure  you» 
;  this  operation  will  be  performed 
1  scarcely  any  pain,  because  I  have 
lormed  it  in  that  manner  time  and 
in,"  you  will  gain  hie  confidence, 
eh  will  aid  you  in  avoiding  pain  in 
r  opera>tions. 

Ite  importance  of  confidence  becomes 
icially  apparent  in  the  administra- 
1  of  nitrous  ozid.  The  patirat  is 
ed  in  the  chair,  he  is  frightened,  and 
heart's  action  is  abnormally  rapid, 
if  the  gas  is  turned  on  at  once,  uni- 
nly  good  results  cannot  be  obtained, 
it  is  the  wrong  way  of  gaining  the 
ienf  8  confidence  or  of  obtaining  the 
:  results  from  this  particular  anes- 
tic.  Seat  the  patient  in  the  chair, 
1  adjust  the  face-piece,  tell  him 
t  there  is  not  a  particle  of  gas 
Ihe  tube  or  hood,  and  explain  to  him 
r  you  wish  him  to  breathe,  and  before 
know  it  the  patient  will  be  breathing 
arally.  He  is  relaxed,  as  Dr.  Bhein 
I,  and  his  heart's  action  is  normal, 
in  turn  on  the  gas,  and  you  will  never 
iize  any  bad  resulto,  and  secure  a  bet- 
effect  than  you  would  by  the  rapid 
ihod  which  is  too  frequently  indulged 
it  the  present  time. 
)r.  W.  H.  DePokd,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
iTe  are  three  methods  of  eliminating 
D,  one  by  means  of  a  general  anes- 
tic,  another  by  local  anesthesia,  and 
third  by  suggestion.  In  the  matter 
eliminating  pain  yon  must  begin  first 
h  the  dentist,  not  the  patient 
tiany  dentists  are  timid  about  using 
il  anesthetics,  many  more  are  afraid 
general  aneetiietics,  and  but  few  un- 


derstand the  application  of  suggestive 
therapeutics.  Coiuequentlv  more  unne- 
cessary pain  is  inflicted  daily  by  the  den- 
tist than  by  all  other  medical  specialists 
combined.  "Humanitarian  dentistry" 
can  never  make  very  much  progress  till 
dentists  become  masters  of  themselves, 
and  learn  to  operate  with  as  much  as- 
surance when  employing  anesthetics  as 
they  now  do  without  the  aid  of  anes- 
thetics. 

Dr.  Jackmau  has  shown  conclusively 
that  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  dental 
operations  can  be  rendered  painless,  and 
boldly  states  that  he  would  relinquish 
the  practice  of  dentistry  rather  than 

?ractice  without  the  aid  of  anesthetics, 
f  Dr.  Jackman  can  operate  painlessly 
other  practitioners  can  do  the  same,  and 
it  is  a  duty  that  we  owe  to  those  who 
intrust  themselves  to  our  care  that  we 
should  avail  ourselves  of  these  methods. 

While  I  commend  all  that  the  essayist 
has  said,  and  am  in  hearty  aojord  wit^ 
the  chairman  of  this  section.  Dr.  Eber- 
sole,  who  for  so  many  years  has  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  this  subject  every 
month  in  the  Dentisfs  Magazine,  I  have 
gone  a  step  farther,  and  have  been  rais- 
ing my  voice  and  doing  all  I  could  to 
show  members  of  the  dental  profession 
the  advantages  of  performing  all  dental 
operations  in  a  condition  of  anesthesia 
by  means  of  such  general  anesthetics  as 
nitrous  oxid  and  oxygen,  ethyl  chlorid, 
and  somnoform. 

By  the  aid  of  general  anesthetics 
everything  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  eliminating  pain  that  Dr.  Jack- 
man  has  mentioned,  and  in  addition  all 
those  painful  conditions  can  be  coped 
with  which  cannot  be  overcome  by  the 
use  of  cocain. 

A  patient  presents  who  has  been  suf- 
fering all  night,  walking  the  floor  in 
agony,  waiting  for  the  light  of  day, 
nervous,  trembling,  and  white  with  fear. 
Examination  reveals  a  case  of  pulpitis; 
it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  quite  a 
depth  of  soft,  stringy,  leathery,  semi- 
decayed  dentin,  and  at  every  touch  of 
an  instrument  excruciating  pain  results. 
This  is  always  augmented  by  mental 
suffering  lest  the  instrument  should  en- 
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ter  the  pnlp,  and  cocain  is  not  readily  ab- 
sorbed in  such  cases.  Just  a  few  whiffs 
of  one  of  the  genend  anesthetics  referred 
to  and  in  tbir^  seconds  of  time  you  can 
enter  the  toothy  deplete  the  pulp,  making 
it  ready  for  an  emollient  treatment^  or 
remove  it  completely. 

Tjast  May,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Nebra^a  State  Dental  Society  at 
Omaha,  Dr.  Frank  Hetrick  called  me  to 
assist  him.  He  was  preparing  two  cavi- 
ties in  approzimal  central  indsors  for 
fillings.  These  had  become  so  s^itive 
that  the  patient  could  not  endure  the 
cutting.  I  administered  three  inhala- 
tions of  somnoform  twice,  and  in  less 
than  two  minutes  these  cavities  were 
properly  prepared.  This  patient,  a  den- 
tist living  at  lincoln,  told  me  afterward 
that  never  in  his  life  before  had  anyone 
been  able  to  make  a  proper  cavity  prep- 
aration for  him,  and  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing a  year  previously  he  sat  with  the 
rubber  dam  on  a  molar  for  four  hours 
and  only  a  cavity  sufficient  to  hold  ce- 
ment could  be  prepared  by  all  methods 
except  general  anesthetics.  He  experi- 
enced no  pain  under  the  somnoform  an- 
algesia, and  at  no  time  lost  oonsciomness. 

In  cases  of  pericementitis  bordering 
on  alveolar  abscess,  in  alveolar  abscess 
where  it  becomes  necessary  to  enter  the 
pulp-chamber,  and  especially  if  a  filling 
must  be  removed,  or  in  those  cases  where 
a  pulp  has  died  under  a  gold  crown  or  a 
bridge  abutment — ^the  most  painful  oper- 
ations and  the  most  trying  for  the  pa- 
tient— cocain  is  of  no  value  whatever, 
while  a  few  whiffs  of  nitrous  oiid  and 
oxygen  or  somnoform  rmder  these  other- 
wise long  and  tedious  operations  brief 
and  painless. 

Two  weeks  ago,  at  the  clinic  of  the 
Des  Moines  District  Dental  Society,  I 
saw  Dr.  Fred  Hunt  administer  nitrous 
oxid  and  oxygen,  and  in  two  minutes 
and  thirty  seconds  remove  painlessly  the 
pulps  of  five  anterior  teeth. 

I  wish  to  thank  Dr  Jackman  for  call- 
ing attention  to  this  subject,  and  put 
myself  on  record  as  favoring  any  methods 
that  have  for  their  object  ihe  relief  of 
pain  in  dental  operations. 

Dr.  Jaoxmak  (closing the  discussion). 


In  the  fint  place,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentlemen  for  the  discussion  of  my  paper, 
in  the  course  of  which  nearly  all  phases 
of  operative  procedure  were  touched 

upon. 

In  regard  to  Dr.  Rhein's  remarks,  I 
believe,  of  course,  in  winning  the  con- 
fidence of  the  patient,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  any  way  that  is  half  as  good  and  takes 
as  little  time  as  the  use  of  the  high-pres- 
sure syringe.  Take  the  patient  men- 
tioned in  the  paper,  or  anyone  of  that 
character,  no  matter  how  fearful  she  may 
be,  I  can  generally  gain  her  confidence  in 
but  a  few  minutes  by  proceeding  with  the 
operation  in  -  the  manner  suggested  in 
the  paper,  and  when  she  comes  back  the 
next  time  she  simply  relaxes,  because 
she  knows  from  previous  experience  that 
she  will  not  be  hurt  After  you  have 
thus  won  the  patient's  confidence,  she 
will  ever  be  your  friend,  providing  you 
do  first-class  dental  work.  The  old  way 
of  obtaining  the  patient's  confidence  by 
inducing  her  to  relax  by  thinking  about 
something  else,  lookiug  out  of  the  win- 
dow, etc.,  has  its  place  and  is  of  some 
use,  but  we  have  far  better  methods  liun 
that.  In  three  or  four  minutes  you  can 
have  the  patient's  confidence,  and  you  do 
not  have  to  go  through  the  same  proce- 
dure every  time  she  comes  to  your  office. 

I  spoke  of  the  patient  coming  to  the 
dentist  only  driven  by  sheer  necessity, 
and  I  think  that  is  true.  Of  course,  as 
Dr.  Rhein  suggests,  we  should  teach  pa- 
tients the  benefits  of  oral  hygiene  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  will  be  little  or  no 
need  for  large  painful  operations,  but 
that  is  largely  missionary  work,  and  we 
are  far,  very  far  from  such  an  ideal  now. 
We  have  to  meet  conditions  as  we  find 
them.  We  are  finding  cavities  in  teeth, 
and  we  have  to  fill  thenL  Of  course  I 
teach  my  patients  to  take  care  of  tiieir 
teeth,  and  I  hope  that  the  day  will  come 
when  we  shall  not  find  so  many  carious 
teeth';  but  I  should  like  to  know  how 
many  patients  come  to  Dr.  Rhein  or 
any  other  dentist  before  there  is  any 
necessity  for  dental  operati(ms?  Very 
few  indeed,  I  assure  you.  Dr.  Bhein 
spoke  of  methyl  chlorid,  but  flu  shock 
that  he  speaks  of  seems  xmdeairable  to 
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me.  When  the  shock  is  over,  of  course 
one  can  go  on  with  the  work  painlessly, 
but  I  think  ve  can  employ  better 
methods  than  that. 

Br.  Bhein  spoke  of  the  Gillett  cata- 
phoric apparatus.  There  were  a  tew 
men  in  my  city  who  used  this  apparatus 
for  a  time  and  did  good  work  with  it, 
but  most  of  the  machines  were  defective. 
I  do  not  use  cataphoresis.  I  have  an  ap- 
paratus  that  coat  me  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  dollars^  but  I  have  not  used 
it  more  than  two  or  &ree  times  since  I 
began  using  the  high-pressure  syringe. 

I  said  in  the  paper  that  time  was  not 
to  be  considered  in  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  patient,  but  in  using  cataphoresis 
several  minutes  and  sometimes  hours  are 
consumed  in  desensitizing  the  tissues, 
and  then  when  we  begin  to  work  on  the 
tooth  the  tissues  may  not  be  desensitized 
deeply  enough,  and  we  have  to  go  all 
over  the  same  procedure  again,  thus  un- 
necesBarily  consuming  a  great  deal  of  the 
patient's  time,  which  may  be  worth  more 
than  our  own.  This  is  eliminated  by  the 
high-pressure  syringe;  a  second  applica- 
tion may  be  necessary  for  a  minute  or 
two  only,  to  again  desensitize  the  tissues. 

I  dieugree  with  my  friend  Dr.  Eber- 
sole  in  the  use  of  this  instrument.  I 
do  not  believe  in  making  useless  cavities, 
but  when  I  find  cases  in  which  I  cannot 
reach  good  sound  dentin  at  the  cavity 
margin  I  do  not  h^itate  to  make  a  little 
cavity  on  the  buccal  or  lingual  side  of 
the  tooth,  and  inject  into  the  dentin  from 
that  point.  How  easy  it  is  to  fill  a  cav- 
ity not  larger  than  a  pinhead  and  in  a 
location  where  a  filling  will  last  just  as 
well  as  if  there  had  been  no  cavity.  The 
results  being  so  satisfactory,  I  do  not 
see  any  objection  to  that  procedure  at 
all.  Personally,  I  encounter  trouble  in 
trying  to  use  this  method  in  the  cavity; 
I  therefore  apply  it  only  in  healthy  den- 
tin. 

As  to  Dr.  Crawford's  remarks,  I 
thought  the  time  gone  by  when  anybody 
would  maintain  that  healthy  dentin  is 
not  painfully  sensitive.  If  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed,  the  latest  teachings  of 
Bla^,  Williams,  and  others  is  that  the 
contents  of  the  dentinal  tubuli,  while 
[VOL.  u. — 93] 


they  are  not  organized  like  nerves  proper, 
yet  exhibit  symptoms  of  the  presence  of 
nervous  sensation. 

Dr.  Cbawtobd.  What  is  that  sensar- 
tion — is  it  ductile  or  eensoiy  ? 

Dr.  Jaokman.  It  is  sensory.  When 
grinding  a  normal  tooth  for  a  bridge  we 
find  almost  invariably  that  the  too^  be- 
comes very  sensitive  as  soon  as  the  dentin 
is  reached.  I  am  aware  that  the  theory 
has  of  late  been  advanced  that  this  sensa- 
tion is  ductile,  but  I  believe  this  to  be 
theory  only,  without  proof. 

The  high-pressure  syringe  will  desensi- 
tize a  tooth  without  the  patient  experi- 
encing pain.  Dr.  Crawford  told  you  that 
normal  healthy  dentin  is  not  painfully 
sensitive,  but  that  of  course  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  paper.  We  have  to  meet 
the  conditions  as  we  find  them,  and  when 
a  patient  comes  to  yon  complaining,  you 
have  to  deal  with  a  pathological  condi- 
tion. 

I  am  surprised  that  Dr.  Johnson 
should  have  epok^  as  he  did.  I  do  not 
see  how  he  can  in  any  sense  feel  justified 
in  hurting  his  patients.  He  spoke  of 
scaring  the  patient  with  the  instrument. 
One  of  the  first  things  I  do  is  to  show 
the  instrument  to  the  patient  and  explain 
to  him  its  purpose;  that  usually  removes 
all  fear. 

Section  II  then  adjourned  until  a  later 
session. 


Wednesday — Second  Session. 

The  second  session  of  Section  11  was 
called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  Dr.  W. 
G.  Ebersole,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  3.30 
P.M.,  Wednesday,  March  Slst. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Vann, 
Gadsden,  Ala.,  entitled  'Dental  Science 
a  Part  of  Universal  Literature." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
1169  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Detttal 
Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  r.  L.  Hunt,  AshevUle,  N".  C.  You 
will  all  agree  with  me  that  Dr.  Vann  has 
presented  to  us  an  extremely  interest- 
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ing  paper  on  a  most  difficult  subject. 
Most  of  U3  could  write  possibly  on  some 
subject  pertaining  more  especially  to 
dentistiy,  but  when  it  comes  to  writing 
on  such  a  subject  ae  Dr.  Vann  has  se- 
lectedj  we  should  hardly  be  prepared. 

Hie  essayist  has  so  rally  corered  this 
subject,  in  my  opinion,  as  to  leave  but 
little  to  be  said  by  way  of  discussion. 
Following  the  line  of  thought  as  sug- 
gested by  the  paper,  I  am  very  glad  in- 
deed that  Dr.  Vann's  paper  will  be  re- 
corded in  our  literature.  The  essayist 
takes  us  out  of  onr  everyday  work  and 
carries  us  into  the  poetry  of  living;  he 
shows  that  the  members  of  our  profes- 
sion have  built  literary  monuments, 
which  will  reflect  credit  upon  the  writers 
individually  and  upon  our  profession. 
These  works  will  endure  for  all  time; 
they  will  aid  us  in  carrying  out  our 
greater  plan  of  living  by  appealing  to 
our  mentality  and  instructing  us  so  that 
we  are  better  prepared  to  bring  about 
that  physical  harmony  eo  essential  to 
our  highest  type  of  living.  While  the 
skilled  operator  deserves  the  greatest 
credit  for  his  work,  it  does  not  compare 
at  all  with  the  work  done  by  these  great 
auiliorB,  whose  writings  have  inspired 
OUT  operators  of  ability.  I  am  inclined, 
however,  to  think  that  the  essayist  has 
placed  our  works  on  dentistry  on  rather 
too  high  a  plane  from  the  purely  literary 
point  of  view.  A  purely  literary  produc- 
tion is  generally  conceded  to  be  interest- 
ing to  many  classes  of  readers,  while 
our  works  on  dentistry  are  interesting 
to  dentists  especially,  because  they  teach 
principles  and  facts  inherent  to  dentis- 
try. Notwithstanding  this,  the  highest 
credit  and  honor  is  due  to  our  writers 
in  dentistry. 

In  this  connection  might  be  mentioned 
the  attitude  of  our  teachers  in  the  col- 
leges at  the  present  time.  At  one  time 
I  expected  to  write  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dental  education,  and  to  that  end 
I  wrote  to  the  deans  of  our  dental  col- 
leges in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
among  other  questions  asking  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  educational  require- 
ments for  admission,  the  graduation  re- 
quirements, and  their  opinion  of  the 


present  preliminary  educational  require- 
ments. I  wish  to  thank  these  gentlemen 
very  heartily  for  their  interesting  replies, 
and  I  hope  in  the  future  to  be  able  to  use 
the  information  which  they  gave  me. 
Kearly  all  of  than  made  a  plea  for 
higher  educational  requirements,  believ- 
ing that  to  be  essential  to  enable  the  stu- 
dents to  become  most  proficient  and  to 
reflect  the  greatest  credit  upon  them- 
selves and  their  profession.  To  these 
teachers,  also,  high  credit  is  due  for  the 
very  excellent  work  which  they  are  doing 
toirard  lifting  up  the  dental  education 
of  today. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Crawtosd,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
I  cannot  possibly  forego  the  pleasure  of 
giving, my  high  commendation  to  this 
excellent  paper.  I  was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  timely  morale  of  the 
paper  in  its  general  scope,  and  particu- 
larly with  one  portion  of  where  the 
essayist  referred  to  some  of  the  living 
contributors  to  our  splendid  literature. 
Not  all  of  us  have  had  the  advantages  of 
the  younger  men  in  regard  to  literary 
preparation.  I  would  therefore  make  a 
most  earnest  appeal  to  the  young  men  in 
the  profession  to  go  to  the  archives  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  to  those  of  this 
great  country,  whose  shelves  contain 
monuments  that  will  Isst  longer  than  any 
memorials  that  may  be  erected  by  hands. 
Make  it  a  rule  every  day  of  your  life 
to  write  down  some  fact,  some  truth, 
however  short,  that  will  be  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  volume  of  our  literature,  be- 
cause on  that  we  depend  for  the  perpetu- 
ation of  the  repntability  and  honorable 
history  of  our  profession. 

Cultivate  your  memory  and  compare 
your  thoughte  with  those  of  the  writers 
of  the  present  and  t^e  past,  and  try  to 
contribute  to  the  literature  of  your  pro- 
fession truths  that  will  last  forever. 

Dr.  G.  V.  Black,  Chicago,  111.  I  did 
not  expect  to  partake  in  the  discussion 
of  this  paper,  which  I  consider  to  be 
especially  opportune  and  befitting  the 
time  and  place  (if  I  may  bar  what  has 
been  said  about  myself),  and  one  that  is 
very  much  needed.  Without  wishing  to 
censure,  it  is  commonly  said  fhat  the 
dental  profession  is  not  a  reading  pro- 
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fession,  and  I  have  been  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  stimulation  of 
the  reading  habit  would  become  char- 
acteristic of  the  profession.  This  paper 
has  that  aim;  we  should  stimulate  the 
young  ■  men  of  our  profession  to  read 
more  and  to  write  more.  Especially  do 
we  badly  need  more  good  English  writing 
in  dentistry. 

It  should  be  the  first  object  of  every 
TOtmg  deaiist,  no  matter  what  his  pre* 
limiiuiy  education  may  hare  been,  to 
master  as  wdl  as  possible  tiie  English 
language  both  in  writing  utd  speaking. 
You  may  not  have  had  great  advantages 
in  your  early  training,  but  do  not  let  that 
deter  you.  Lincoln  had  no  advantages 
in  early  training,  but  he  became  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  English.  After 
that^  if  you  can,  make  youraelves  master 
of  one  or  two  of  the  modem  languages. 
A  review  of  the  old  French  writers  on 
d^tistry  affords  a  wonderful  insight  into 
the  history  of  dentistry.  They  are  among 
the  very  best  writers  from  iiie  literary 
standpoint.  A  review  of  the  Qerman  will 
also  be  of  great  benefit.  These  writers 
are  wondenul  aids  in  the  mastery  of 
what  has  gone  before.    That  informa- 


tion every  man  should  gain  for  himself. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  allude  to  myself 
for  a  moment,  winch  I  seldom  do,  I 
would  say  to  these  young  men  here  who 
may  not  have  had  excellent  advantages  in 
early  training,  that  I  had  none.  Two  or 
three  months  in  the  common  coimtry 
school  in  -the  winter  for  five  or  six  years 
was  all.  What  else  I  have  done  I  have 
accomplished  since,  and  you  can  do  tiie 
same,  if  yon  work  with  a  will.  There 
is  no  reason  why  many  of  yon  should  not 
do  just  as  much  and  perhaps  more  than 
X  have  done,  for  the  time  m  which  you 
live  is  better  and  is  more  stimulating; 
there  is  more  to  be  done,  there  is  more  in- 
sight to  be  gained  in  dentistry  now  tiian 
ever  before. 

Dr.  Vakh  (closing  the  discussion).  I 
am  very  grateful  to  the  association  for 
the  kind  reception  accorded  my  paper, 
and  for  the  liberal  discussion  of  it.  I 
have  set  forth  my  views  as  clearly  as  I 
could,  and  I  have  nothing  else  to  add, 
except  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  me  in  being  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

(To  1m  eontinued.) 
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EDITORIAL  Department. 


THE  DENTAIi  INSPECTION"  OF  PUBMC  SCHOOIi  CHIIiDREN". 

Interest  in  the  care  of  the  health  of  public  school  children 
is  a  growing  factor  among  the  varied  activities  which  have  for 
their  purpose  the  conservation  of  the  public  health  in  general. 
A  generation  ago  those  ooncemed  with  the  problems  of  public 
education  oonaidered  any  question  of  child  health  other  than  the 
more  obvious  rules  of  hygiene  as  outside  their  range  of  responsi- 
bilities. Today  the  health  of  school  children,  in  mass  and  as 
individuals,  is  the  subject  of  paramount  consideration  by  educa- 
tional authorities.  This  change  in  attitude  is  the  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  scientific  study  of  child  development  in  relation  to  educa- 
tional methods  which  has  been  actively  in  progress  for  many 
years  and  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  able 
thinkers  the  world  over.  The  major  result  thus  fax  attained  has 
been  to  enforce  upon  public  attention  the  fundamental  fikct  that, 
broadly  speaking,  a  sound  mind  can  only  be  developed  in  a  sound 
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body,  and  its  corollary  that  normal  progress  in  education  can  only 
take  place  in  a  healthy  organism.  The  care  of  the  health  of 
school  children,  who  are  the  wards  of  the  state  from  an  educa- 
tional, standpoint,  is  not  merely  nor  mainly  a  humanitarian  ques- 
tion, much  less  is  it  a  question  of  public  chanty.  It  is  an 
economic  question  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  has  been  well  said 
by  a  writer  on  the  care  of  the  teeth  of  public  school  children 
in  England  that  "The  child's  health,  mental  and  physical,  is  a 
national  asset,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  preserve  and 
foster."  It  is  the  recognition  of  this  fact  which  should  operate 
most  efficiently  in  securing  the  adoption  of  salutary  means  for 
improving  the  physical  condition  of  those  of  the  rising  generation 
upon  whom  the  duties  of  citizenship  must  subsequently  fall. 

In  the  earlier  phases  of  the  movement,  now  general,  toward 
improving  the  physical  condition  of  school  children,  the  appeal 
for  legislative  assistance  and  furtherance  has  too  often  been  made 
upon  humanitarian  and  charitable  grounds.  The  plea  as  made 
from  this  standpoint  has  been  only  partially  suooessful.  State 
legislatures  are  heavily  taxed  in  supporting  public  charities  deal- 
ing with  the  care  of  the  obviously  dependent ;  the  drain  upon 
public  resources  for  institutions  of  a  strictly  eleemosynary  grade 
is  a  heavy  one,  and  as  a  consequence  legislative  bodies  are,  in 
most  instances,  compelled  to  limit  their  bene&ctions  to  institu- 
tions and  charities  dealing  with  the  manifestly  dependent  classes. 
Hence  from  the  charitable  standpoint  the  direct  intervention  of 
the  state  in  the  matter  of  the  care  of  the  physical  ills  of  public 
school  children  is  more  difficult  to  secure  than  it  is  in  the  case 
of  the  absolutely  dependent  and  in  many  respects  relatively  less 
important  class  of  its  citizens. 

Public  opinion  is,  however,  undergoing  a  rapid  change  of 
attitude  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  this  department  of 
educational  work.  The  necesmty  for  state  and  municipal  aid  in 
securing  better  health  conditions  among  public  school  children  is 
being  more  sympathetically  recognized  by  the  public  at  large  than 
heretofore.  There  is  less  show  of  resentment  upon  the  part  of 
intelligent  citizens  than  formerly  at  what  was  once  regarded  as 
an  unwarranted  extension  of  paternalism  upon  the  part  of  state 
and  mimicipal  authorities  when  efforts  having  for  their  object  the 
physical  improvement  of  school  children  were  put  into  practical 
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operatioii.  All  of  this  result  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  gen- 
eral campaign  of  education  leading  to  better  health  conditions 
which  in  its  various  expressions  has  occupied  so  much  of  public 
attention  for  the  past  decade.  But  the  dental  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject has  only  recently  begun  to  command  serious  attention,  in 
America  at  least,  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  public 
school  children  in  America  can  be  efficiently  protected  from  the 
disabilities  directly  caused  by  preventable  oral  and  dental  lesions 
from  which  a  large  percentage  of  them  suffer.  Other  nations  are 
ahead  of  us  in  this  important  department  of  public  professional 
service.  It  is  to  omt  discredit  that,  in  spite  of  our  boasted 
supremacy  in  dental  matters^  we  as  American  dentists  have  done 
relatively  so  little  in  this  direction.  Great  Britain  and  Europe 
have  for  years  been  actively  at  work  in  .securing  the  benefits  ol 
dental  attention  for  their  public  school  children.  The  co-operation 
of  the  medical  profession  and  of  municipal  authorities  has  been 
secured,  and  the  representative  dental  societies  have  systematically 
undertaken  the  work  of  inspection  of  school  children's  mouths 
and  put  into  effective  operation  satisfoctoiy  means  of  treatment. 
The  percentage  of  unclean  and  unsanitary  mouths  has  been  re- 
duced by  efficient  instruction  and  by  enforcing  the  habitual  use 
of  the  tooth-brush. 

Not  only  has  this  movement  for  better  dental  conditions 
spread  throughout  Europe,  but  to  the  antipodes.  In  1904  the 
Dental  Association  of  New  South  Wales  applied  for  and  obtained 
permission  from  the  educational  authorities  to  examine  the  teeth 
of  a  number  of  public  school  children  in  that  state.  The  investi- 
gations extended  to  school  children  of  the.  poorer  as  well  as  of  the 
more  well-to-do  classes.  Of  all  the  permanent  teeth  examined  (both 
sexes)  17  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  defective ;  the  avenge  num- 
ber of  defective  teeth  was  4A  per  boy  and  5.2  per  girL  Among 
the  boys  30  per  cent,  were  recorded  as  having  clean  mouths, 
while  among  the  girls  32  per  cent,  of  clean  mouths  was  noted,  the 
others  in  each  case  being  recorded  as  "fairly  clean"  or  "dirty." 

The  figures  given  are  based  upon  the  examination  of  a  total 
number  of  individual  teeth,  and  do  not  take  into  account  the 
percentage  of  individuals  who  were  found  to  be  free  from  caries 
of  the  teeth.  Such  individuals  are,  however,  a  minor  quantity, 
lieliable  English  statistics  show  from  various  examinations  that 
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the  percentage  oi  school  children  in  England  having  decayed 
teeth  varies  from  75  to  97  per  cent  In  Germany,  out  of  twenty 
thousand  children  examined,  95  per  cent,  had  dental  caries.  In 
Russia  the  figures  are  the  same,  and  in  Italy  between  90  and  100 
per  cent,  of  school  children  examined  at  various  times  were  found 
to  be  suffering  from  dental  caries. 

Similar  data  have  been  collected  in  a  number  of  countries, 
whereas  the  statistics  for  the  United  States  are  meager,  and  in 
some  cases  unreliable.  It  is  regrettable  that  we  have  remained  so 
long  indifferent  to  the  importance  of  this  subject ;  we  should  have 
led  in  its  investigation.  The  movement  has  started  in  New  Eng- 
land, thanks  to  the  remarkable  work  of  the  Dental  Hygiene 
Council  of  Massachusetts,  but  this  initial  impulse  should  not  be 
permitted  to  exhaust  itself  in  a  single  effort.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  season's  work  of  society  organization  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  meeting  programs  the  question  of  dental  service  for  public 
school  children  should  receive  its  due  share  of  consideration  in 
the  deliberations  of  all  of  the  dental  societies  of  this  country. 
Every  dental  practitioner  knows  full  well  the  extent  of  physical 
disability  that  can  arise  from  lesions  within  the  oral  ,  cavity,  espe- 
cially when  acute,  in  character,  but  by  far  the  most  important 
menace  to  health  which  occurs  from  disordered  mouth  conditions 
is  that  which  arises  from  septic  infection  and  consequent  nutri- 
tional disturbances  due  primarily  to  an  unhygienic  condition  of 
the  mouth.  Unsanitary  oral  conditions  due  to  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness, or  both,  can  be  corrected  only  by  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion in  which  the  dental  profession  and  the  educational  authorities 
must  co-operate  if  ^satisfactory  results  are  to  be  achieved.  It  is 
easy  for  the  most  ignorant  to  understand  that  an  acute  attack  of 
toothache  will  act  as  a  source  of  disability  to  a  school  child ;  it 
requires  much  painstaking  instruction  to  convince  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  people  of  even  average  intelligence  that  oral  uncleanliness, 
the  destructive  action  of  caries,  and  irregularities  of  the  dentures, 
in  so  far  as  these  interfere  with  proper  mastication,  are  insidious 
factors  which  each  in  its  way  undermines  the  health  and  con- 
tributes toward  the  production  of  a  degree  of  physical  inefficiency 
which  directly  inte^eres  with  the  progress  of  a  child's  education 
just  as  it  does  with  the  proper  performance  of  any  other  depart- 
ment of  life-work. 
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Defective  vision  among  school  children  is  generally  receiving 
its  share  of  attention  by  educational  authorities,  and  naturally  so, 
because  defective  vision  constitutes  a  disability  which  obviously 
interferes  with  study.  The  disabilities  arising  from  oral  and 
dental  lesions  or  a  filthy  mouth  are  doubtless  as  great  in  number 
and  operate  as  potently  as  visual  defects  in  interfering  with  effective 
school  work,  but  because  of  their  relative  obscurity  and  insidious 
character,  and  because  of  the  less  obvious  relation  which  the  cause 
bears  to  the  effect,  they  are  overlooked  or  ignored  in  the  general 
scheme  of  pediatric  hygiene  now  arousing  so  much  attention  and 
interest. 

We  commend  the  study  of  this  question  to  the  organized 
professional  bodies  of  this  country  as  one  which  if  wrought  out 
into  a  practical  plan  of  action  will  be  fruitful  of  good  to  a  most 
important  element  of  the  community,  and  one  which  if  faithfully 
pursued  will  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  dental  profession. 


REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  DENTAL  LITERATURE. 


[Journal  of  (he  American  Medical  Aaaooia- 

tion,  Chicago,  March  20,  1909.] 
THE   INFLUENCE   ON   THE   NOSE  OF 

WIDENING  THE  PALATAL  ABCH.  Bt 

Db.  L.  W.  Dbah. 

In  oo-operation  with  I>r.  G.  V.  I.  Brown,  the 
author  ha»  made  the  following  intranasal 
measurements  before  and  after  widening  the 
palatal  arch  of  a  green  skull : 

( 1 }  Distance  across  the  posterior  narea 
just  posterior  to  the  inferior  turbinates — 
before,  32  nun.;  after,  34  mm. 

(2)  Distance  acroaa  tiie  posterior  nares 
just  above  the  posterior  ends  of  the  middle 
turbinates — ^before,  23  mm.;  after,  24.5  mm. 

(3)  Distance  from  the  vomer  to  the  outer 
wall  of  the  nose  in  the  posterior  nares  half- 
way from  the  posterior  end  of  the  inferior 
turbinate  to  the  floor  of  the  nose  on  the  left 
side — before,  17  nun. ;  after,  18.6  mm. 

(4)  Same  measurement  on  the  rig^t  aide — 
before,  24  mm.;  after,  24  mm. 

(5)  Distance  between  the  anterior  attach- 
ment of  the  inferior  turbinate  in  the  inferior 


portion  of  the  middle  meatus  of  the  same 

point  on  the  opposite  side— before,  23  mm.; 
after,  26  mm. 

(0)  Distance  between  the  Tomer  and  in- 
ferior turbinate  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
inferior  meatus,  left — ^before,  23  mm.;  after, 
25  mm. 

(7)  Same  measurement  on  the  rij^t  aide — 
before,  8  mm. ;  after,  9  mm. 
These  measurements  speak  for  liiemselTeB. 

iJoumal  of  the  AmerictM  Medioal  Auocia- 
tion,  Chicago,  March  20,  1909.] 

RELATION  BETWEEN  DEVIATION  OF 
THE  NASAL  SEPTUM  AND  IBBEOU- 
LARITIES  OF  THE  TEETH  AND  JAW 
FROM  A  RHIN0L0GIS1*S  STANDPOINT. 
Bt  Db.  N.  M.  Buck. 

The  author's  attention  was  first  directed  to 
tiie  relationship  between  deflected  nasal  septa 
and  jaw  irregularities  by  the  ronarkable  af- 
fect produced  in  a  patient  of  thirty-three 
years  of  age  who  presented  a  very  badly  de- 
flected septum  with  a  hi^  vault  and  laterally 
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contracted  V-shaped  maxilla.  The  applica- 
tion of  a  r^pilating  apparatus  to  bring  about 
proper  occluBion  of  the  teeth  and  to  secure 
better  mastication  of  food  resulted  in  marked 
relief  <tf  the  nasal  stenosit.  This  led  to  an 
investigation  aa  to  the  etiological  factors  in 
the  production  of  deformed  nasal  septa,  con- 
vincing the  investigator  that  dental  and  max- 
illary iiT^ularities  are  decided  factors  in 

8DTAL  DETUOTIONB. 

Predisposing  faotors. 

Heredity. 

Eacial  characteristics. 

Admixture  of  racial  types. 

Some  defects  in  primary  laws  of  organization. 

Diathetic  or  constitutional  disorders: 

Rhaehitic. 

Syphilitic. 

Tuberenlona-. 
Tramnatism: 

In  tttero. 

During  deUvery. 

Daring  early  (^iidhood. 
Inflammatory  processes  in  nose,  weakening 

structure. 
Local  and  general  malnutrition. 
Infeetiona  diseases. 
Diseases  of  the  teeth. 
Degeneracy. 

Actual  factors. 

Malocclusion. 
Traumatism : 

In  utero. 

During  delivery. 

During  early  childhood. 

At  any  period  of  life. 
Local  and  general  malnutrition. 
Mouth-breathing. 

DeiTelopmenfal  factors. 

Unequal  development  of  the  vomer. 
Under-development  of  the  maxilla. 
Over-development  of  the  maxilla. 
Xon-development  of  the  septum  from  disuse. 

Force  directly  applied. 

Foreign  bodies. 
Nasal  growths. 
Hypertrophic  rhinitis. 


the  production  of  deflected  septa,  but  that 
complete  relief  without  possibility  of  return 
of  this  distressing  condition,  vhea  found  in 
conjunction  with  dental  deformities,  can  be 
brought  about  only  1^  first  correcting  the 
deformity  existing  in  the  maxilla,  ^nie  etio- 
logic  factors  producing  septal  deflection  and 
dental  and  jaw  irregularities  are  compared 
in  the  following  tables: 

DENTAL  AND  JAW  IRBBGULUOXIia. 

Predisposing  factors. 

Heredity. 

Racial  characteristice. 

Admixture  of  racial  ^pes. 

Some  defects  in  primary  laws  of  organization. 

Diathetic  or  constitutional  disorders: 

Rhachitie. 

Syphilitie. 

Tuberculous. 
Eruptive,  or  infections  diseases. 
Local  and  general  malnutrition. 
Mouth-breathing 
Disuse. 
Habits: 

Thumb-sucking. 

Biting  lower  lip. 

Resting  tongue  between  upper  and  lower 
lips. 
Degenenu^. 
Perverted  cell  aeti<m. 

Actual  faotors. 

Malooelusion, 

Premature  loss  of  deciduous  teeth. 

Prolonged  retention  of  deciduous  teeth. 

Loss  of  permanent  teeth. 

Tardy  eruption  of  permanent  teeth. 

Supernumerary  teeth. 

Abnormal  fraium  labii. 

Mouth-breathing. 

i>0veIofmefMaI  factors. 

Qv'er-development  of  maxills. 
Arrest  of  development  of  maxilla. 
Neurosis  of  develo|mient  of  nuudlla. 

Force  directly  applied. 

Perverted  muscular  action. 

Mastication. 

Cheek  and  lip  pressure. 

Atmospheric  pressure. 


Force  xndxrectty  appHed. 

Perverted  muscular  action. 

Mastication. 

Cheek  and  lip  pressure. 
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Rhinologista  as  a  body  do  not  as  yet  ap- 
preciate the  benefits  that  may  be  obtained 
from  widening  the  maxilla  in  nasal  obstruc- 
tion of  any  nature — even  in  pharyngeal 
adenoids — except  obstructions  due  to  malig- 
nant gnmtlu. 

Hie  objects  to  be  obtained  in  treatment  of 
septal  deflectioBB  are:  First,  to  establish  free 
nasal  breathing;  second,  to  restore  the  septum 
to  the  median  line  with  as  smooth  and  even 
Burfaces  as  possible;  third,  to  equalize  the 
space  on  either  side  of  the  septum,  and  fourth, 
to  leave  the  septum  with  mucous  covering  as 
little  injured  as  possible  so  that  its  function 
may  not  be  impaired. 

The  age  at  which  deflection  of  the  nasal 
septum  begins  to  make  itself  felt  is  somewhat 
disputed.  iMoet  operators  prefer  to  operate 
early  in  life,  before  the  fifth  and  sixth  year 
or  not  later  than  the  seventh,  but  as,  aooord- 
ing  to  Gray,  the  "superior  maxilla  commeneea 
to  ossify  at  a  very  early  period,  but  the 
sutures  between  the  palate  processes  perairt 
tmtil  middle  life,"  the  jaw  may  he  widmed 
at  any  time  before  this.  The  necessary  nasal 
space  should  be  obtained  first,  and  then,  if 
necessary,  superfluous  nasal  tissues  should  be 
removed  after  the  effect  of  partially  restored 
nasal  breathing  has  been  observed  for  a  time. 

The  chief  reason  why  septal  deformities 
tend  to  return  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  dif- 
ficulty in  the  removal  of  sufficient  tissue  to 
prevent  backward  pressure  on  the  septum,  and 
a  consequent  return  of  deflection.  If  too  lit- 
tle tissue  is  removed,  the  result  is  un- 
satisfactory. In  the  second  place,  the  main 
etiologie  factor — that  is,  some  dental  or  jaw 
irregularity — is  overlooked  and  goes  unoor- 
rected.  The  main  factor  in  the  production  of 
the  deformity  remains  tiie  lessened  resist- 
ance in  the  deformed  part,  with  a  consequent 
tendency  to  return.  This  was  much  more  fre- 
quently the  case  in  the  days  before  submucous  ' 
resection,  but  to  a  certain  extent  still  holds 
good. 

The  author  in  closing  concludes  that  each 
of  the  specialties  must  recc^ize  its  relations 
to  the  other,  and  co-operate  for  the  good  of 
the  patient. 

[Les  Annates  Dentaires,  Paris,  May  1909.] 

CONSIDERATIONS  IN  THE  MAKING  OF 
RUBBER  PLATES.    Bt  Db.  M.  Ioel. 

While  dentistry  in  all  its  other  branches 
has  been  making  rapid  progress,  it  has  been 


revolving  on  one  spot  in  regard  to  rubber 
prosthesis.  In  fact,  the  esthetic  touch  of  the 
individual  artist  of  hi|^  standing  is  sadly 
lacking.  Above  ail  it  is  imperative  that 
rubber  plates  be  of  the  same  uniform  thidc- 
ness,  and  that  the  rugn  be  faithfully  repro- 
duced. Generally  the  rubber  is  too  thick  at 
the  dental  arch,  impeding  the  movements  of 
the  tongue  in  speech  and  mastication.  Rub- 
ber plates  as  advocated  1^  Dr.  U.  Hfiller  of 
Zurich  should  be  made  of  different  kinds  of 
rubber.  The  palatal  side  is  constructed  of 
black  rubber,  the  lingual  side  and  the  ging^ve 
of  pink  rubber,  and  the  teeth  may  be  mounted 
with  white  rubber.  The  base-platc  is  pref- 
erably made  of  black  rubber,  because  this  is 
more  solid  and  lighter ;  it  should  have  a 
thickness  of  0.5  mm.  The  lingual  side  of 
pink  rubber  should  have  the  same  thidmcss. 
Hie  base-plate  may  also  have  a  Uiieknen  of 
0.7  mm.  and  the  lingual  layer  me  of  0.S  ram. 
as  a  total  thickness  of  1  mm.  dwuld  not  be 
exceeded.  The  pink  layer  will  hide  the  black 
rubber,  which  in  some  persons  is  necessary 
in  speaking  or  singing.  Tin  foil  of  a  thickness 
of  0.6  mm.  or  0.7  mm.,  representing  the  black 
rubber  portion  of  the  plate,  is  swaged  on  the 
swaging  model.  On  this  a  second  layer  of  tin 
foil  is  swaged  of  a  thickness  of  0.5  or  0.3  mm., 
representing  the  lingual  portion.  These  two 
layers  are  then  transferred  to  the  plaster 
model,  in  place  of  the  missing  teeth  wax  is 
built  up,  and  the  bite  is  taken.  The  models 
are  then  placed  on  the  articulator,  and  the 
teeth  are  adjusted,  the  wax  being  built  up 
from  the  lingual  side.  Hie  case  is  fladced  as 
usual,  and  after  all  wax  has  been  removed 
with  hot  water,  the  back  of  the  ineison  and 
the  body  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars  is 
packed  with  white  rubber.  The  flask  is  then 
boiled  and  pressed,  after  a  piece  of  cloth  has 
been  laid  between  the  flask  and  the  cover. 
The  white  rubber  that  flows  over  the  first  tin 
layer  is  carefully  cut  away,  and  the  gingiva 
are  packed  with  pink  rubber.  A  layer  of 
pink  rubber  is  also  packed  on  the  lingual  side, 
after  the  top  layer  of  tin  foil  baa  been  re- 
moved. Again  a  piece  of  cloth  is  inserted, 
and  the  flask  is  closed.  If  there  is  any  excess 
of  pink  rubber,  it  is  removed,  the  second  layer 
of  tin  foil  is  taken  away,  the  black  rubber 
packed,  pressed,  and  the  flask  closed,  nie 
different  layers  of  rubber  eaa  be  padced  with- 
out running  together  in  vulcanizing.  Any  ex- 
cess is  prevented  by  cutting  tiw  uaual  voita. 
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It  is  recommended  to  coat  both  halves  of 
the  invested  fiaak  with  liquid  silex,  which  pro- 
diieea  ftbtolutely  smooth  surfiMS  od  the  [date. 
If  the  hud  porti<}iis  of  the  palate  and  the  nigB 
are  soraped  before  tiie  flowing  of  the  plaater, 
tiie  plate  will  not  press  too  hard  on  the  hard 
portims  of  the  palate.' 

[DaiUeho  ZahnSntli4)h$  Woohena^Hft,  Ber- 
lin, April  24,  1909.] 
NON-TOXIC  ANESTHESIA.  Bx  Da.  E.  Eck- 

SIKHf. 

Under  the  above  heading  we  reviewed 
on  page  1123  of  our  September  issue  an 
article  the  contente  of  which  have  created 
considerable  interest.  Local  anesthesia  in- 
duced by  the  injection  of  spiritus  ntheris 
compoeitus — ^Hc^man'a  anodyne — as  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Eokatein,  has  been  tried  by  such 
an  authority  on  anesthetics  as  Dr.  Quido 
Fiseher  of  Oreifswald,  whoee  eayeriments 
showed  that  it  is  sometimeB  poesible  with  tiie 
aid  of  this  anesthetie  to  obtain  painless  con- 
ditions. In  most  cases,  however,  the  injection 
was  only  accomplished  under  great  pain,  and 
in  several  cases  the  anesthetic  results  were 
unsatisfactory. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  scientific  justifica- 
tion of  introducing  a  non-iaotonie  solution 
into  the  tissues  is  very  doubtful  from  our 
modern  conception  of  the  processes  of  re- 
sorption, for  a  substance  which  in  the  living 
tissue  acts  as  a  foreign  body  must  involve 
cellular  damage.  The  consequences  to  be 
expected  were  really  verified  in  one  case: 
Six  days  after  the  injection  of  aie-half  cubic 
centimeter  of  spiritus  ntheria  compositns  into 
the  palatal  mucosa  of  Uie  maxillai  the  patient 
returned  emnplaining  of  continuous  pain  in 
the  wound,  that  had  been  felt  since  the  day 
of  the  operation.  The  originally  hardly  no- 
ticeable wound  bad  enlarged  continually,  and 
the  patient  noted  a  disagreeable  taste  in  the 
mouth.  Upon  examination  it  was  found  that 
Uie  perioateum  at  tiie  anterior  palatal  portion 
of  the  maxilla  had  been  otnnpletely  destn^ed 
in  the  proximity  of  the  central  incisor  ex- 
tracted. The  edges  of  the  wound  were  far 
apart,  and  the  mucosa,  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  periosteal  basis,  could  easily  be 
lifted  from  the  bone.  The  mucous  pockets 
thna  produced  were  full  ci  food  renmants,  and 
the  bony  floor  appeared  to  be  without  any  ves- 


sels and  colored  gray.  The  whole  presented 
the  picture  of  a  Epical  necrosis  of  the  spon- 
giose  and  mucous  cover  within  the  area  of 
injection.  While  these  ttperiments  are  not 
claimed  to  be  condumve,  thiiy  surely  consti- 
tute a  warning  against  the  incautious  adop- 
tion of  Dr.  Eckstein's  non-toxic  anesthesia, 
luring  though  this  term  may  sound,  before 
final  experimental  results  have  been  obtained. 

{OeateTreieJUsohe  Zeitaohrift  fUr  Stomatol- 
ogie,  Vienna,  March  1909.] 

PARTIAL  BESTORATION  OF  FRONT 
TEETH  BY  CAST  GOLD  INLAYS  COM- 
BINED WITH  PORCELAIN  FAdNOS  OR 
SILICATE  CEMENT  FCLUNGS.   Br  Da. 

H.  AI.TEL 

For  the  partial  restoration  of  front  teeth 
iajnied  by  trauma  or  1^  caries,  the  author 
reeommenda  the  following  metiiod:  ^tka  for 
example  a  central  indsor  the  erown  of  whidi 
has  been  broken  by  trauma  and  the  vitality 
of  whose  pulp  has  suffered.  The  root-canal 
is  treated  and  the  tooth  is  ground  off  flat 
at  the  line  of  fracture,  if  possible  in  such  a 
way  that  the  ground  surface  is  inclined  pala- 
tiU^,  as  in  the  root-preparation  for  Richmond 
downa.  The  canal  ia  then  prepared  to  receive 
a  pin.  Then  a  groove  strai^t  across  the 
ground  surface,  ot,  in  order  to  secure  the 
smallest  pos^le  cement  line,  a  cube-shaped 
box  is  cut.  The  platinum  pin  is  fitted  so  as 
to  protrude  slightly  above  the  ground  sur- 
face, and  the  protruding  part  is  roughened. 
Then  the  m^w^^g  part  of  the  tooth  is  modeled 
in  bine  wax,  which  is  harder  than  rose  wax 
and  enables  one  to  out  into  it  outside  of  the 
mouth  the  cavity  intended  for  tiie  reeepUon 
of  the  porcelain  facing.  The  wax  is  removed 
from  the  mouth  together  with  the  pin,  and 
with  a  sharp  instrument  a  cavity  is  cut  in 
the  wax  with  sli^tly  undercut  edges.  The 
wax  model  is  once  more  tried  in  the  mouth, 
the  sprue  wire  ia  fastened  to  the  wax,  and  the 
inlay  is  east  with  gtdd  of  a  hl^  karat  lata 
the  front  cavity  a  porcelain  mass  of  the  cor- 
rect shade  is  fused,  with  a  sli^t  excess 'at 
the  edge  to  be  fitted  to  the  natural  tooth. 
The  inlay  is  tried  in  the  mouth  after  the 
exaggerated  porcelain  edge  has  been  groimd 
similarly  to  a  Logan  crown,  and  cemented  to 
place.  To  idmplify  this  operation,  instead  of 
the  porcelain  Aseher'a  cement  may  be  used, 
which  can  easily  be  replaced. 
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[GFiornoto  di  Oomtpondaua  pei  DvnUatit 
Milan,  Jtaauxj  1900.] 

REIMPLANTATION  OF  TEETH.    Bt  Db. 

A.  CEIATAB9. 

Rnmplantation  of  teeth  oonsiits  In  placing 
a  tooth  that  has  been  removed  experimentally 
or  accidentally  back  into  its  proper  •ocket. 
TranBplantation,  the  transferring  of  another 
tooth  of  the  same  subject  into  a  eocket.  and 
implantation,  the  introducing  of  a  natural 
or  artificial  tooth  into  an  artifidallj  enlaisad 
B ocket,  are  not  durable  operations.  Reim- 
plantation, ,  on  the  other  hand,  haa  been 
practiced  from  time  immemorial.  Hippo- 
crates and  other  ancient  writers  mention 
it,  and  since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
it  haa  been  practiced  In  cases  of  traumatism 
and  disease  of  the  root  and  tiie  perioemental 
tiasaes,  after  all  other  enrative  means  had 
failed. 

Reimplantation  is  specially  indicated  in  an* 

terior  teeth,  but  only  after  all  other  means 
hsTe  been  exhausted  and  when  the  general 
health  of  the  patient  and  the  anatomical  con- 
ditions of  the  tooth  and  the  alveoli  warrant 
success.  If  the  tooth  has  not  come  out  ac- 
cidentally, it  must  be  extracted  with  the  ut- 
most oare,  in  order  to  avoid  fracture  during 
luxation  and  rerooval.  The  tooth  is  preserved 
in  a  non-acid  antiseptic  eolutlon,  preferably 
a  twenty-five  per  cent,  solution  of  phenol. 
The  preparation  of  the  tooth  consists  in  com- 
pletely emptying  the  pulp-chamber,  disinfect- 
ing, desiccating,  and  filling  it  with  gutta- 
percha. According  to  whetiier  the  tooth  is 
sound  or  carious,  the  pulp  removed  either 
through  the  apex  or  the  cavity,  most  rigorous 
antisepsis  being  observed  throughont.  The 
tooth  is  carefully  cleaned,  restored  to  its 
oval  shape  if  excementosis  or  any  other  af- 
fection has  disturbed  it,  and  polished.  The 
extreme  end  of  the  root  is  shortened  by  from 
one  to  two  millimeters,  rounded,  uid  polished. 
If  the  crown  needs  filling  or  the  root  requires 
crowning,  these  operations  are  finished  before 
reimplanting. 

It  is  advisable  to  postpone  the  reimplanta- 
tion a  few  days  until  the  inflammation  caused 
by  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  has  subsided, 
and  the  injured  tissues  have  started  the  pro- 
cess of  repair.  If  a  fistula  is  present  in  the 
alveolar  wall,  it  must  first  be  treated  and 
cured.   All  the  while  the  alveolar  walls  are 


slightly  painted  vrith  tincture  of  lodin,  and 
they  are  allowed  to  bleed  sli^tly  in  order  to 
hasten  granulation.  If  the  alveolus  shows  a 
tendency  to  eloea  too  ni^dfy,  it  is  restricted 
from  doing  so  by  aseptic  tampons  left  in  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

Hie  reimplanted  trfoth  must  be  held  firmly 
during  the  period  of  consolidation.  TTw 
means  of  retention  vary  according  to  the  case. 
At  times  it  suffices  to  ligate  the  tooth  to  the 
neighhoring  teeth,  at  others  a  more  or  less 
complicated  retention  apparatus  is  required. 
Contact  with  the  antagmlit  must  be  avoided, 
and  for  that  purpose  one  or  more  crowns  are 
to  be  cemented  on  the  posterior  teeUi.  Imme- 
diately before  the  reimplantation  the  socket 
is  prepared  with  Ottolengul's  special  bur,  a 
tampon  of  cotton  saturated  with  a  five  p» 
cent,  solution  of  cooain  having  been  aj^lied. 
After  the  reimplantation  the  patient  ahould 
be  seen  every  day  for  some  time.  In  young 
patients  wiUi  well-preserved  alveoli  consolida- 
tion requires  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days;  in 
older  patients  from  thirty  to  forty  days. 

Different  theories  as  to  the  mode  of  fixation 
of  reimplanted  teeth  have  been  advanced. 
Some  believe  in  the  regenerative  power  of  the 
pericementum,  others  in  inerustation  of  the 
roots  in  the  socket,  still  others  in  a  fusion 
between  the  roots  and  the  alveolar  parti- 
tions. Dr.  Mendel  Joseph,  professor  at  the 
School  of  Dentistry  of  Fans,  has  recently 
published  the  results  of  his  experiments  on 
the  teeth  of  dogs.  He  distinguishes  between 
implantation  of  newly  extracted  teeth  and 
teeth  extracted  for  some  time,  and  also  makes 
a  distinction  between  tlie  mechanism  of  con- 
solidation in  these  two  cases.  In  the  first 
case  he  attributes  the  process  of  repair  chidly 
to  the  alveolo-dental  membrane,  consolidation 
being  due  to  a  production  of  fibrous  tissue; 
in  the  second  case  elements  of  the  osseous  en 
vironment  intervene,  consolidation  taldng  place 
owing  to  the  formation  of  a  simple  osseons 
body.  He  also  seems  to  admit  tlie  regeners- 
tion  of  the  alveolo-dental  ligament  in  teeth 
reimplanted  immediately  after  extraction  and 
the  intimate  fusion  of  the  tooth  with  the  osse- 
ous alveolar  tissue  in  the  case  of  reimplanta- 
tion of  teeth  extracted  for  some  time.  The 
author's  own  experiments  on  dogs,  which  were 
conducted  at  the  School  of  Odbntiatria,  per 
mit  only  of  the  deduetim  that  the  reimplanted 
teeth  unite  with  the  alvecdar  walls  by  way  of 
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anl^liwii.  The  renmuti  of  alveolo-de&tel 
ligament  which  had  been  left  attaehed  to  the 
pericementum  of  reimpluited  teeth  were 
noticed  to  have  been  entirely  destroyed. 
Some  lacunta  of  Howship  were  observed,  in 
which  embryonal  connective  tissue  was  found, 
which  Bubeequently  became  osseous.  These 
osseons  emhiyos.  diooting  forth  from  the  al- 
TBoliu,  penetrate  the  laauw,  and  \^  a.  pro* 
cess  <Mr  absorption  impUnt  thentselves  in  the 
eementum  ci  tiie  root  and  hold  the  tooth  in 
position. 

In  confirmation  of  the  conBoUdation  of  re- 
implanted  teeth  by  way  of  anicylosis,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  are  cited: 

(1)  If  a  normal  tooth  is  struck  with  a 
metallic  body,  a  deep  muffled  sound  Is  ob- 
tained, as  in  bodies  surrounded  by  a  strft 
membrane.  If  a  reimplanted  and  consolidated 
tooth  is  struck  with  the  same  object,  the 
sound  characteristic  of  bodies  surrounded  by 
some  Investment  is  noted. 

(2)  Normal  teeth,  on  account  of  their  ar- 
ticulation in  the  alveolar  soclrot,  easily  yield 
to  a  to-and-fro-movement  in  a  lingno-bueeal 
direction,  while  reimplanted  teeth  do  not 
yield  at  all. 

(3)  If  a  reimplanted  tooth  is  extracted  on 
account  of  its  having  been  fractured,  one  may 
notice  that  owing  to  the  strong  attachment 
of  the  root  to  tiie  alveolus,  a  portion  of  the 
alveolus  comes  away  with  the  root 

From  his  extensive  experience  the  author  ar- 
rives at  the  following  conclusions:  The  suc- 
cess of  reimplantatitm  of  teeth  is  assured — 

( 1 )  If  the  alveolus  into  which  the  tooth  is 
to  be  reimplanted  is  not  considerably  de- 
stroyed. 

(2)  If  the  reimplantation  is  effected  at  the 
time  when  tlie  tissues  are  on  the  way  to  re- 
generation, that  is,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
days  after  the  extraction, 

(3)  If  the  surface  of  the  reimplanted  tooth 
fits  exactly  the  inner  surface  of  the  alveolus. 

(4)  If  the  contact  of  reimplanted  teeth  with 
their  antagonists  is  carefully  avoided  during 
the  period  of  consolidation. 

(5)  If  the  means  of  fixation  is  such  as  to 
impede  any  morement  whatever  of  the  reim- 
planted tooth. 

Necessarily  all  antiseptic  precautions  are 
to  be  carefully  observed. 

Dr.  Chiavaro's  article  is  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  beautiful  and  instructive  illustra- 


tt<m8  showing  sections  of  normal  and  reim- 
planted teeth  in  dogs. 

[Dewtsofce  ZahnArztliohe  Zeitung,  Berlin, 
May  30,  1900.] 

RADICAL  TREATMENT  OF  FISTtJLOUS 
FRONT  TEETH  AND  CHRONIC  OR 
ACUTE  ROOT-ABSCaiSSES.  Br  Da.  J. 
Haas. 

To  avoid  a  bloody  operation  in  fistulous 
front  teeth  and  chronic  or  acute  abscesses  of 
roots,  the  author,  availing  himself  of  the 
excellent  properties  of  tricresol-formalin  first 
suggested  by  Buckley,  opens  the  apical  fora- 
men in  front  teeth  by  means  of  root-reamers, 
thus  opening  a  reliable  path  for  tiie  infllba- 
tion  of  the  abseessed  area  with  trieresol- 
formalin.  After  disinfecting  the  root-canal 
with  a  tricresol-formalia  dressing,  which  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  day,  the  canal  is 
cleaned  and  a  reamer  of  very  small  size  and 
great  hardness,  preferably  Whites'  or  Rauhe's, 
is  slowly  introduced  into  the  eanal  with  little 
preesuze,  care  being  taken  not  to  overheat  the 
reamer.  Then  a  drop  of  Bnekley'a  solution, 
which  Is  all  that  Is  necessary,  is  taken  up  in 
a  Fravaz  syringe,  tiie  needle  being  inserted 
as  far  up  in  the  canal  as  possible.  If  suf- 
ficient pressure  is  aopUed,  the  liquid  takes 
its  way  either  through  the  fistulous  tract  or 
remains  in  the  hollow  space  created  by  the 
blind  abscess.  The  overflow  is  absorbed  with 
cotton  pellets.  To  avoid  the  excessively 
caustic  effect  of  tricresol-formalin,  the  autiior 
uses  a  strong  solution  of  l>aetoform,  which  is 
also  a  formalin  preparation.  Generally  after 
one  medication  healing  occurs.  If  not,  the 
operation  is  repeated  until  the  fistulous  tract 
doses  or  no  more  pns  is  discharged  from  the 
blind  absoesa.  Any  objections  that  might  be 
raised  the  autiior  offsets  with  the  following 
considerations:  (1)  No  necrosis  of  any  kind 
has  ever  been  observed.  (2)  Tbe  antrum 
has  never  shown  any  untoward  symptoms. 
(3)  Even  in  cases  of  curved  root  the  result 
was  perfect.  (4)  Circumscribed  periodon- 
titis following  the  injection  disappeared 
■within  one  or  two  days  without  leaving  a 
trace.  (6)  Only  two  failures  have  been  ob- 
served. In  the  first  case  the  fistula  would 
not  close  up,  presumably  because  an  exces- 
sive quantity  of  tricresol-formalin  had  been 
injected.  In  the  second  case  a  parulis,  which 
had  been  present  before  the  treatment  was 
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begun,  persisted,  and  the  rather  frail  root 
of  about  6  mm.  length  had  to  he  ertractcd. 
The  patient,  moreover,  had  come  from  a  long 
distance,  and  the  haste  with  which  the  opera- 
tion had  to  be  executed  probably  eontributed 
to  the  failure.  Dr.  Baas  goea  on  to  dte  fn 
detail  four  typical  eases  in  which  the  opwra- 
tion  described  yielded  perfect  results,  Justi- 
fying his  belief  that  this  harmless  and  easy 
proc^ure  will,  in  a  great  many  eases,  do 
amy  with  the  much-dreaded  maxillotMi^, 
with  all  its  disagreeable  se^uds. 

[Le  Labomtoire  et  I«  Proffria  Dentain,  Paris, 

F^mary  7,  1909.] 
A  CASE  OF  MERTCISM:  (RUMINATION). 
Bt*Db.  FmoH. 
Iforycism  (mmluatlon)  is  a  disease  in 
which  the  swallowed  food  returns  Into  the 
mouth  and  is  masticated  once  more.  The 
effect  which  this  disease,  which  might  also 
be  called  a  filthy  habit,  has  upon  the  teeth 
renders  it  interesting  to  the  dental  practi- 
tioner. The  ease  dted  by  the  author  is  that 
of  a  hoy  of  fifteen  and  oae-half  years  of  age, 
of  strong  muBcuhir  constitotioii,  whose  father 
is  in  excellent  health  with  fairly  good  teeth. 
The  mother  is  a  neurasthenic,  with  chronic 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  and  poor 
teeth,  which  owing  to  good  dental  care  aie 
preserved  with  the  exception  of  four.  An  in- 
clination to  rumination  was  also  observed 
in  another  of  the  five  children,  but  had  been 
overcome.  The  patient,  who  as  a  baby  had 
been  fed  with  the  bottle,  had  been  in  the 


habit  of  drinkiitg  excessive  qoaatitiea  of 
milk,  which  he  subsequently  vomited,  thus 
acquiring  his  habit.  At  first,  mminatioai 
took  place  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  after  eadi 
meal,  at  the  time  of  consultation  about  four 
hours  afterward.  The  consequences  of  this 
habit  are  sadly  manifested  in  tiks  patient's 
month.  The  deciduous  set  and  the  first 
molars  were  attacked  by  caries  immediately 
upon  breaking  throu^,  the  latter  haviag  been 
extracted  when  the  patioit  was  about  seven 
years  of  age.  At  the  time  of  consultation  not 
one  sound  tooth  was  left.  The  crowns  of  all 
upper  molars  have  disappeared,  with  the  ex- 
osption  of  those  of  the  Itft  eaniue  and  first 
Monspid,  whidi  are,  however,  eiasidenbly 
carious.  Since  his  twelfth  year  the  patient 
has  been  wearing  a  bridge,  which  hat  beemne 
loose,  consisting  of  tiie  two  upper  oentrab 
and  the  left  lateraL  l^e  upper  left  canine, 
the  right  lateral,  and  the  lower  ri^t  lateral 
bear  porcelain  crowns.  The  other  lower  in- 
cisors are  deeply  carious  and  painful.  In 
masticating  the  patient  uses  <aily  the  incisors 
and  ''^"i"**.  As  all  roots  and  crowns  had  be- 
oome  useless  and  were  beyond  the  possibility 
of  preservation,  they  were  extracted,  and  a  full 
denture  was  made.  IMs  complete  destruction 
of  the  teeth  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to 
ttie  acids  of  the  mouth.  The  disease  disap- 
peared after  the  denture  had  been  put  in  the 
mouth,  presumably  owing  to  the  imptorad 
means  of  mastication,  and  only  now  and  thai 
after  eating  his  favorite  dish  the  patient  re- 
lapsed into  his  former  haUt,  which  he  did  not 
regard  as  disagreesUcL 


PERISCOPE. 


Prevention  of  the  Rnattng  of  Inatm- 
mcnta  After  Sterlllution.— The  rusting  of 
delicate  instruments  may  be  avoided  by  boi^ 
ing  them  in  pure  glycerin.  Hie  glycerin  gives 
off  strong  vapors  owing  to  the  water  whieh  it 
contains.  Ttkeee  vapors  ars  harmless,  and  can 
be  allowed  to  escape  into  the  open.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  rusting  of  larger  instruments, 
such  as  forceps,  they  are  boiled  in  water  or 
in  a  soda  solution,  and  while  still  hot  they 
are  thoroughly  dried  and  placed  in  the  in- 


strument case,  without  having  been  dipped 
into  any  disinf  eeUng  solution.  By  drying  the 
instnunents  in  a  still  hot  state,  the  wster 
which  eannot  be  reached  by  the  cloth  evapo- 
rates quickly,  and  the  dry  instrument  rarely 
rusts.  Smaller  inetruments,  such  as  cannnUa. 
hypodermic  needles,  surgical  needles,  burs, 
small  files  and  stoniBS,  after  boiling  are  kept 
ready  for  immediate  use  in  a  wide-necked 
and  ti^tly-stoppered  bottle  half  filled  with 
tricresol-formalin-^ycerin — ^in  the  proportion 
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of  glycerin  about  100  grama,  tricreaol-formalin 
from  5  to  8  drops. — ^A.  Neumanit-Knedokeb, 
Oeaterreiohi$oh-ungari»ohe  Vierteljahraaahrift 
fUr  ZaKnMUeimde, 

Mixinx  SlUctoas  Cements.— Some  ot  the 
siliciooB  cementa  are  ao  susceptible  to  a 
hastentsg  of  settiag  from  a  rise  ci  tempera- 
ture that  there  la  a  deeided  advantage  in 
working  upon  a  chilled  slab.  A  cement  which 
would  be  objectionably  quick-setting  when 
mixed  on  a  slab  of  room  temperature,  will 
admit  of  the  incorporation  of  more  powder 
and  be  rather  slow  of  setting  when  mixed  on 
a  chilled  slab.— W.  V-B.  Akbs,  Dmtal  Re- 
view. 

Underheating  Molds  In  Casting— Under- 
heating  a  mold  is  at  times  the  cause  of  a 
lost  casting.  The  beat  generated  in  melting 
the  gold  causes  steam  to  form  in  the  invest- 
ment, which  forcing  its  way  out  through  the 
sprue  bole,  as  we  attempt  to  drive  the  molten 
metal  in,  nullifies  the  pressure.  A  cold  or 
damp  mold  frequently  causes  the  metal  to 
recoil  (or  spit  up),  tbxis  forming  imperfect 
edges  by  its  failure  to  lay  up  gainst  the 
mold.  A  cold  mold  is  denser  than  a  heated 
one,  and  does  not  allow  the  dispersion  of  air 
through  the  investment  materiaL — F.  H. 
NXXB,  Items  of  /ntmrt. 

Tricresol  FormaUB  and  Sore  Flncers. — 
Every  practitioner  after  handling  the  eork  or 
glass  stopper  of  a  tricresol  bottle  has  Ob- 
served very  troublesome  and  painful  erevioes 
in  tiie  epidermis  of  his  fingers,  which  will 
heal  only  after  several  months'  treatment. 
This  should  be  avoided  by  always  removing 
and  replacing  the  stopper  with  a  pair  of 
pincers.  If,  nevertheless,  some  tricresol  has 
come  into  contact  with  the  fingers,  they  should 
be  dressed  before  retiring  with  lanolin  cream 
or  perhydrol  60  parts  and  glycerin  100  parts. 
Dermatol  salve  also  renders  good  service. — C. 
FaHSKI^  Archiv  /tlr  Zahnhmlk^mde. 

Repairing  a  Broken  Incisor  Crown— If 

in  a  broken  incisor  crown  the  unbroken  pin 
remains  standing  above  the  level  of  the  root, 
a  gold  tube  is  fitted  to  tiie  standing  portion 
and  allowed  to  project  above  it^  if  neeeasary, 
and  a  model  ia  taken  of  the  space  with  the 
tube  in  position.  A  flat  tooth  ia  fitted  In  the 
ordinary  way,  preferably  in  the  mouth,  and 
is  thm  waxed  in  position  with  the  tube  and 
carved  to  the  requisite  size  on  the  model,  in- 
vested, and  east  in  the  ordinary  way.  As  a 
precaution  against  the  tube  shifting  in  the 
investment,  a  short  wire  is  passed  through  it 
after  carefully  filling  it  ^th  the  investment. 
— A.  L.  BosTOCK,  British  Dmtol  •Journal. 


Examination  for  Adenoids  In  Children. 

— ^As  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  esamination  of 
the  naso-phaiynx  with  a  mirror  in  a  child  un- 
der six  years  of  age,  the  diagnosis  is  made  Iqr 
feeling  with  the  finger.  The  forefinger  intro- 
duced gently  throu^  the  mouth  recognizes  by 
the  sense  of  touch  the  worm-like  masses  of 
mushy  material  partially  filling  the  vault. 
The  examination  with  tiie  finger  need  occupy 
but  a  second.  The  finger  when  withdrawn 
will  often  be  coated  with  thick  white-of- 
egg-like  mucus  and  streaked  with  blood. 
Adenoid  vegetations  occurring  in  infancy  and 
in  children  from  three  to  twelve  years  of  age 
are  rarely  mistaken  for  anything  else. — H. 
O.  liAKSwoBiHr,  Dmtal  Review. 

C<rior  of  Oold  Inlays.— Hie  esthetic  effect 
of  an  inli^  can  be  ineresaed  materially  by 
the  addition  of  platinum  and  silver  to  the 
gold.  It  will  produce  a  gold  very  much 
lil^tOT  in  color  than  pure  gcdd,  and  the  sur- 
face is  much  harder,  ^is  lif^t-colored  gold 
can  be  used  in  cavities  which  ehow  the  filUng 
plainly.  It  will  give  the  same  i^eet  that  the 
old  platinum  fillings  gave,  which  in  moat 
lights  are  practically  invisible.  In  an  ap- 
proximal  cavity  of  the  front  tooth,  where 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  gold  is  visible,  it 
is  better  to  use  a  darker  gold;  but  if  the 
cavity  necessitates  a  laige  exposure  of  gold, 
as  in  the  building  of  a  point  on  a  tooth,  then 
the  li^t  gold  is  preferable.  A  little  experi- 
ence with  the  different  colors  will  demon- 
strate tiieir  correct  application.— A.  E.  Feck, 
Dental  Digest. 

Accurate  Adaptatton  to  Bad^  Decayed 
Roots  In  Crowning.— A  simple  and  most  ef- 
ficient method  of  securing  an  accurately  fit- 
ting base  and  pin  for  crowns  ia  the  following  i 
Have  alw^  ready  several  platinum  posts 
qt  small  and  medium  sizes  with  didca  of  gold 
32-gBge,  22-karat,  soldered  at  about  the  point 
to  which  yon  mig^t  expect  the  pin  to  enter 
the  root-caaal.  Bemove  all  decay  sad  pre- 
pare the  root  In  a  manner  that  will  impart 
to  it  greatest  resisting  strength.  Shape  the 
pin  so  that  it  enters  the  root  until  tba  diak 
Just  rests  on  the  most  prominent  part.  Trim 
the  disk  and  bend  it  until  it  approximates 
the  shape  et  the  root.  Flow  wax  on  the  un- 
der surface  of  the  disk,  and  if  the  root  ia 
unduly  enlarged  by  decay,  let  the  wax  extend 
down  the  pin.  Preu  the  wax  to  plac^  ehill, 
and  remove  it,  and  trim  away  any  excess. 
Add  more  wax  if  necessary  and  press  it  to 
place  again.  Bemove  the  wax  and  insert  the 
sprue  in  it,  and  cast  with  20  or  22-kaiat  gold. 
Yon  can  then  depend  on  obtaining  a  perfectly 
fitting  base  for  the  crown,  the  speed  and  ac- 
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curacy  in  obtaining  the  impression  being 
chiefly  due  to  the  disk  of  gold  fixed  on  the 
pin. — J.  Steeix,  Item$  of  Inten$t. 

Ardilctal  Teeth  Qenermta  Blectridty.— 
A  curious  ease  has  just  Iwen  recorded  in 
which  an  electric  current  ms  found  to  be 
generated  by  a  plate  of  artificial  teeth.  Doe- 
tor  and  dentist  were  baiBed  when  the  patient 
complained  of  a  pain  in  his  tmigu^  and  the 
sulferer  mentioned  the  fact  to  an  electrician 
whom  he  knew.  On  examining  the  teeth,  his 
friend  found  that  two  metftls  were  used  to  fix 
them  to  a  composition  plate.  To  these  metals 
wires  were  then  attached  and  connected  to  a 
galTanometer.  Then  the  teeth  were  replaced 
in  the  patient's  mouth,  and  tiie  metals  moist- 
ened with  saliva.  No  sooner  was  this  done 
than  the  galvanometer  showed  quite  a  strong 
eturent  from  so  small  a  source^-enongh*  it  is 
stated,  to  cause  ulceration  and  severe  pain. 
The  plate  was  covered  with  an  insulating 
varnish,  and  thenceforward  all  the  trouble 
ceased. — liritish  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

Removal  of  Small  Qlnglval  Tumors  or 
ingrown  Qlnglva!  Tissues. — To  remove 
small  tumors  due  to  cellular  proliferation 
from  irritation  and  gingival  tissue  grown  into 
a  cavity,  which  ble^  at  the  slightest  touch 
and  seriously  impede  the  operator's  progress, 
a  pellet  of  cotton  saturated  with  castor  oil 
in  collodion  is  inserted  into  the  cavity  after 
having  heen  dipped  into  tannic  acid.  If  this 
dressing  is  renewed  for  two  or  three  days, 
the  tumor  will  disappear,  and  the  ingrown 
gingival  tissue  be  forced  back  by  way  of 
compression.  The  mucosa  hardens  and  can 
be  touched  without  subsequent  hemorrhage. 
The  same  principle  may  be  applied  in  order 
to  lay  open  the  roots  of  teeth  to  be  crowned. 
The  collodion  can  easily  be  removed  from  the 
fingers  and  the  instruments.  Some  antiseptic, 
carbolic  acid,  menthol,  or  the  like,  may  be 
added  to  the  collodion.— A.  Sotsb,  AimaJee 
Dentaires. 

Copper  Amalgam  as  a  Basis  for  Cement 
Fillings. — Copper  amalgam  in  central  cav- 
ities is  packed  like  a  cement  base  for  amal- 
gam fillinga,  so  that  the  cavity  edges  remain 
free  and  no  discoloration  from  the  fluids  of 
the  mouth  can  take  place.  If  the  cavity 
reaches  under  the  gingiva,  its  cervical  edge 
may  be  built  up  with  copper  amalgam  to 
the  gingival  line,  in  that  way  preventing  re- 
currence of  caries  at  the  cervical  edge.  This 
base  of  copper  amalgam  is  absolutely  im- 
permeable to  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  and 
prevents  any  irritation  and  subsequent  necro- 
sis of  the  pulp  as  occur  under  cement  fillings. 
The  copper  amalgam  layer  also  acta  as  a 


preservative,  if  the  patirat  does  not  present 
in  time  for  the  renewal  of  a  temporary  ce- 
ment filling.  This  copper  amalgam  base  is 
specialty  used  in  first  molars  with  a  tern* 
porary  cement  filling,  which  may  be  later 
on  replaced  by  an  inlay.  For  twenty  years 
no  untoward  effects  from  thermal  shock  have 
been  noted,  although  copper  amalgam  is  not 
a  poor  conductor  like  gutta-percluu  A  base 
of  copper  amalgam  under  other  amalgams 
does  not  seem  to  possess  the  same  conserva- 
tive qualities,  as  it  partakes  of  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  other  amalgam,  thus  producing 
imperfect  marginal  adaptation. — Db.  Jxjsq, 
Deutsche  Zahniirztliche  Zeitung. 

Making  the  Kagc  on  Vulcanite  Plate*. 

— Take  a  piece  of  Ash's  No.  3  soft  metal, 
cut  it  to  the  required  size  to  cover  the  palate 
of  the  plaster  model,  thai  burnish  the  soft 
metal  into  the  rugn  with  a  dragon  cane  or 
any  piece  of  soft  wood.  This  will  be  found 
to  produce  the  same  result  as  a  swaged  or 
struck-up  plate. 

When  the  burnishing  has  been  completed, 
remove  the  soft  metal  plate  from  the  model. 
Then  warm  a  piece  of  sheet  wax  of  the  re- 
quired size  of  the  plate,  gently  press  it  on 
the  model,  and  take  care  not  to  stretch  it, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  unevenness 
in  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 

Slightly  warm  the  soft  metal  plate,  also 
the  wax  base-plate,  and  place  the  soft  metal 
plate  on  the  wax  base-plate. 

A  true  reproduction  of  the  rugst  will  be 
imparted  to  the  vulcanite  if  this  simple  method 
ie  faithfully  carried  out. — Tueodore  Phil- 
XJP8,  Aah'9  Quarterlp  Rwieio. 

Oral  Antisepsis. — Oral  antisepsis  is  spe- 
cially important  before  and  after  operations, 
and  in  cases  of  stomatitis,  gingivitis,  infec- 
tious diseases,  etc.  Cleaning  the  teeth  with 
a  brush  charged  with  a  small  quanti^  of 
perborate  of  soda  and  subsequent  rinsing 
with  water  in  which  a  pinch  of  perborate  of 
soda  has  been  dissolved  is  recommended.  To 
complete  disinfection  and  to  remo\'e  the  dis- 
agreeable taste  of  the  perborate  of  soda,  the 
patient  is  requested  to  rinse  his  mouth  with 
boiled  water  with  which  the  following  solu- 
tion has  been  mixed:  Essence  of  mint,  essence 
of  aniseed,  essence  of  eucalyptus,  2  grams 
each;  carbolic  acid,  4  grams;  00  per  cent 
alcohol,  60  grams.  Half  a  teaspoonful  of 
this  solution  is  added  to  half  a  glassfnl 
of  water.  The  perborate  of  soda  produces 
oxygenated  water  free  from  any  acid,  thus 
avoiding  any  irritation  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane.— H.  BouHQEois,  Le  Laboratoire  ef  Ie 
Progris  DeniaWe. 
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Casting  Against  Poixelaln— WhUe  the 
Temoral  of  the  porcelun  crown  or  facing  from 
the  wax  prior  to  investing  and  easting,  and 
fia  Bnbsequent  attachment  to  the  metal  hy 
means  of  cementation,  offers  indisputable  ad- 
vantages, some  prefer  to  include  the  porcelain 
in  the  investment  and  cast  directly  to  it. 
This  may  be  done  easily,  since  such  a  pro- 
oedure  involves  only  a  question  of  heat,  and 
this  demands  that  the  investmait  and  porce- 
lain be  heated  to  a  very  red  heat  before,  and 
remain  at  this  temperature  at  the  tiiM  of 
casting.  If  tbil  is  carefully  done,  any  of  tiie 
metals  or  alloys  used  In  easting  and  fnUUling 
the  requirements  may  be  eaat  directly  to  the 
poreeliUn,  wbidi  will  thus  become  an  Integral 
part  of  the  piece,  and  two  or  even  mora  far- 
dnga  or  crowns  may  be  included  in  the  same 
casting,  prorided  that  sufficient  space  exists 
between  them  to  alknr  for  a  probable  shrink- 
age of  the  metal  in  cooling. — H.  J.  Gosiaa, 
Itemu  of  Interest. 

Two-Part  Banded  Crown  Made  witli  an 
Ordinary  Diatoric  Tootli. — The  root  is  pre- 
pared, measured,  and  the  band  fitted  in  the 
ordinary  way.  It  should  only  be  about  one- 
ei^th  of  an  inch  or  so  above  the  gum  level. 
A  model  is  taken,  S  pence  metal  cast  into  the 
band,  and  the  model  completed  with  plaster. 
A  diatoric  tooth  is  ground  so  as  to  fit  inside 
the  band,  slightly  grooved  upon  the  pcntion 
which  fits  inside,  and  is  then  pressed  into 
wax  placed  inside  the  band,  removed  and 
trimmed,  and  the  gold  is  cast  as  usual.  When 
completed  it  will  be  found  to  fit  exactly  into 
the  band,  which  is  first  cemented  upon  the 
root,  the  tooth  being  fixed  by  a  second  ce- 
mentation. The  advantages  claimed  for  this 
method  are:  Improved  appearance;  the  band 
being  separate,  a  better  fit  is  secured ;  a  mini- 
mum of  cement  can  be  used  for  setting,  and 
the  rubber  dam  can  be  adapted  to  the  Inmd 
when  fixed,  so  as  to  facilitate  subsequent  set- 
ting of  the  crown. — ^A.  L.  Bobtock,  BriUeh 
Dental  Journal. 

Dental  Inspection  In  Schools. — WherevOT 
the  question  of  dental  inspection  in  schools 
is  raised,  the  name  of  Prof.  Dr.  Jessen  of 
Stoassburg  comes  with  it.  He  Is  the  great 
ori^nator  of  the  work,  and  Strassburg  Is 
today  the  center  of  the  movement  for  Burope. 
It  is  the  center  of  an  important  work,  for 
no  less  than  thirty  cities  of  the  Fatherland 
support  free  d^tal  clinics  where  work  is  done 
on  the  teeth  of  school  children.  Dr.  Jessen 
became  years  ago  impressed  with  the  general 
diffidence  prevalent  among  the  people  in  the 
matter  of  dental  hygiene,  and  came  to  the 
VOL.  u. — M 


conclusion  that  a  large  percentage  of  illness 
and  disease  is  due  to  defective  teeth.  He 
labored  long  and  ardently  in  behalf  of  a  bet- 
ter understanding  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
He  has  lived  t«  see  his  views  accepted  (me 
continent,  with  another  just  ready  to  fall  in 
line;  he  has  been  able  to  found  on  them  great 
gatherings  of  interested  medical  men.  At  the 
congress  in  London,  two  years  ago,  devoted 
to  school  hygiene,  he  met  two  thousand  dele- 
gates from  every  part  of  the  world  who  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  themselves  interested 
in  his  subject — the  teeth  of  school  children. 
In  his  own  land  he  has  seen  a  rare  stirring 
on  every  hand.  One  result  has  been  a  close 
investigation  by  a  state  commission,  which 
has  reported  on  the  condititu  of  teeth  in  the 
schools  and  in  the  army.  In  brief,  the  oon- 
elusions  of  tiiis  body  may  thus  be  stated: 
Hut  diseased  teeth  are  the  most  common  of 
all  diseases ;  that  the  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment of  children  is  injured  by  such 
teeth,  the  health  suffering  accordingly;  that 
the  improvement  and  eventual  overcoming  of 
these  conditions  is  poesible  only  1^  the  intro- 
duction of  dentists  into  the  school  and  the 
army,  and  that  it  will  be  neoessaiy  to  estab- 
lish state  dental  hospitals,  the  cost  ci  whieh 
will  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  benefits 
received.  For  seven  or  eig^t  years  the  worlc 
in  Strassburg  has  been  in  pn^jreu  under  the 
eye  of  Dr.  Jessen,  so  that  what  he  has  to  say 
in  the  matter  is  bom  of  actual  expnienoe. 
He  himself  conducted  the  smaUer  of  the  flgnr- 
ings  with  school  children,  those  of  the  20,000 
scholars,  and  one  may  readily  see  that  he  has 
done  this  work  upon  a  tmly  praolieal  soale. 
His  estimates  for  Strassburg  have  been  that 
the  cost  is  about  twenty-five  oents  per  pu^ 
The  item  of  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  been 
very  carefully  looked  into,  and  he  asserts 
that  there  is  evidoit  improvemoit.  His 
scholars  show  not  only  a  benefit  in  healUi, 
but  increased  efficiency  In  their  studies,  and 
in  addition  save  the  time  that  was  previonaly 
lost  them  on  account  of  ill  faeiJth.  So 
impressed  is  the  mnnidpalily  of  Steuiburg 
with  the  value  of  Jessen's  work  that  it  has 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  a  building  to 
be  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  dental  inspec- 
tion of  the  children  in  the  public  schools. 
When  one  remembers  the  economy  that 
Europeans  have  instilled  into  them  from 
their  earliest  childhood,  the  expenditure  of 
so  considerable  a  smn  is  the  best  kind  of 
proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  whieh  the  matter 
of  dental  hygiene  in  the  sdiools  ia  held. 

Another  outcome  of  the  work  of  Rrofeasor 
Jessen  is  that  in  Germany  on  the  first  d^ 
of  Februaiy  last,  there  was  established  a 
German  Central  Committee  for  the  Oire  of 
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Teeth  in  Schools.  The  purpose  of  this  sbso- 
ciation  is  to  intereet  the  people  in  the  matter 
of  the  care  of  the  teeth,  to  secure  the  publi- 
cation and  distribution  of  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  disseminata  information  among  school 
associations,  to  have  dental  hygioie  tau^t  in 
the  schools,  and  to  cuUst  state  and  commnnml 
co-operation  in   forwarding  the  important 


work.  This  organization  has  already  been 
the  means  of  bringing  into  close  touch  for 
effective  work  on  the  same  general  plan  the 
health  officials  and  dentists  in  such  cities  as 
Berlin,  Ulm,  Brandenburg,  Breslau,  Colc^ne, 
Heidelberg,  and  Strasshurg,  together  with 
prcnninent  medical  ofBoers  in  the  German 
army. — Botton  Tnuisoriia,  par  DmM  Brief. 
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CAST  GOLD  INLAYS. 

In  using  occlusal  gold  inlays,  the  operator 
will  find  that  a  piece  of  rubber  dam  just  large 
enough  to  cover  the  wax  model,  placed  be- 
tween the  occluding  teeth  while  the  wax  is 
•oft,  will  make  the  articulating  snrfaoe  of  the 
inlay  occlude  exactly,  and  there  will  be  no 
grinding  to  do  when  the  inlay  is  finished  and 
polished. 

Calvin  W.  Knoweks,  M.D.,  D.D.S. 
Ban  Francisco,  Cal, 


sbbumaij  calculus  IX  A 

FRACTURED  TOOTH. 

The  following  ease  is  of  some  seientiflo  in- 
terest: The  bicuspid  illustrated  had  sus- 
tained a  lonj^tndinal  fracture  thirteen  years 


ago,  and  bad  been  crowned  immediately.  Two 
years  ago  a  decided  loosening  was  noticeably 
whieb  gradually  increased.  The  tooth  was 
then  extracted.  Semmal  calculus  has  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  its  way  to  the  apex,  produ- 
cing a  pyorrheal  condition,  yet  there  is  no 
indication  of  this  disease  in  any  other  part 
of  the  mouth,  even  the  approximating  teeth 
being  free  from  any  trace  of  this  affection. 
The  fracture   evidently  produced  irritation 


enou^  to  induce  a  beginning  of  serumal  eal- 
culuB,  which  up  the  irritation  until  this 
tooth  was  finally  lost 

H.  H.  Johnson,  DJ>.S. 

Macon,  Oa. 


LACK  OF  COHBSIA'EXESS  OF 
GOLD  FOIL. 

Has  anyone  ever  had  this  experience?  The 
odor  of  fresh  paint  containing  plenty  of  crea- 
Bote  was  abiindant  in  the  air.  The  wind  was 
blowing  from  the  direction  of  a  building, 
about  185  yards  distant,  on  which  the  painting 
was  being  done.  I  attempted  to  fill  a  cavity 
with  gold,  and  succeeded  in  inserting  half 
the  filling,  when  it  was  impossible  to  make 
another  piece  of  foil  cohere.  Several  new 
starts  were  made,  all  to  no  avail.  It  was 
noticed  that  the  gold  was  very  cohesive  on 
the  annealing  tray  over  the  flame,  and  that 
the  lack  of  cohesiveuess  was  not  due  to  any 
leak  in  the  rubber  dam.  Suspecting  that  the 
odor  of  the  paint  caused  the  trouble,  the 
room  was  entirely  closed  with  ths  exertion 
of  a  door  on  the  aids  opposite  to  that  which 
faced  the  building  on  whidi  the  painting  was 
being  done.  After  waiting  for  some  time  in 
order  to  allow  the  air  in  the  room  to  diffuse, 
an  entirely  new  start  was  made,  yet  without 
success.  There  was,  however,  still  an  odor 
creasote  present.  After  two  and  one-half 
hours  had  been  spent  in  vain  trials,  the  pa- 
tient was  dismissed  no  further  advanced  than 
when  he  had  arrived. 

Are  the  gases  from  the  paint  responsible  t 
Ghas.  J.  Allekan. 

Church  Pointy  La. 
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*boc¥:dub£  for  makixg 

HOIJX>W  INTiATS. 

the  technique  of  making  gold  inlays  is 
general^  known,  thia  proeeduxe,  which 
leen  in  daily  application  for  over  a  year, 

only  be  atudied  In  regard  to  the  in- 
ag  of  tbe  model. 

e  model,  after  having  been  removed  from 
i>oth  on  the  sprue,  .is  set  on  the  cone, 
&11  the  surfaces,  mesial,  approximal,  oc- 
1,  and  those  in  contact  wi^  the  cavity 
,  are  invested,  leaving  free,  however,  the 
ce  nearest  to  the  floor  of  the  cavitj. 


Fio.  1. 


>  phase  of  procedure,  witn  mural,  ap- 
nimal,  and  oduaal  surfaeea  inverted; 
or  entirely  free. 

.  1.)  After  the  investment  has  hardened, 
be  wax  is  removed  with  boiling  water, 
delicate  borders  are  smoothed  and 
Doed  until  they  are  uniformly  and  plainly 
ed.  In  the  interior  of  this  mold  the  end 
le  sprue  will  be  seen,  also  the  mesial, 
ozimal,  and  occlusal  surfaces  ready  for 
ining  of  wax.  This  wax  lining  is  made 
rapping  a  small  quantity  of  the  paraffined 
colored  wax  of  the  inlay  outfit  from  the 
ted  end  of  a  hot  spatula.  This  lining  may 
9  thick  or  as  thin  as  the  operator  may 
e,  producing  a  smaller  or  larger  vacuity. 
.2.) 

le  advantage  of  the  hollow  inlay  lies  not 
luch  in  tbe  saving  of  gold  as  in  obtain- 


ing a  hollow  space,  which  is  a  very  valuable 
aid  in  tbe  mechanical  retention  of  the  inlay. 
(Fig.  8.) 

Fio.  2. 


I  I 

Second  phase,  with  border  trimmed  and  wax 
in  view  before  completing  inTestment, 

After  3ome  practice  and  with  a  clever  twist 
of  the  hand,  the  wax  will  spread  in.  the  in- 
terior of  tbe  mold  with  great  evenneaa,  just 
like  tbe  plaster  of  Paria  in  the  interior  of 

FiQ.  3. 


  I 

Final  phase  of  inlay  before  being  finished, 
showing  vacuity. 

the  rubber  or  gelatin  mold  of  the  Italian 
statue-molder,  who  is  capable  of  casting  hia 
statuettes  with  a  minimum  of  plaster. 

The  rest  of  this  procedure  follows  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  inlay  work,  both  the  direct  and 
the  indirect  sya terns  being  applicable. 

J,  Cltde  Macabinet. 
Montevideo,  Vruguay. 
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DB.  XliKANAH  B.  HOSKIX6. 

Died,  at  Whitefleld,  N.  H.,  July  1,  1909, 
after  a  linfferiog  illness  from  creeping  paral- 
yuB,  Dr.  EucANAH  Babhxt  HosKnra  <n  Lit- 
Don,  N.  H.,  in  hie  fifty-seventh  year. 

Death  has  claimed  one  of  the  leading  den- 
tists of  New  Hampshire,  Dr.  Elkanah  B. 
Hosldns,  who  for  many  years  occupied  a  most 
prominent  place  in  his  profession. 

He  was  bom  in  Lyman,  N.  H.,  in  I8S2,  his 
ancestors  having  been  the  most  prominent 
inhabitants  of  that  town,  both  in  political 
and  social  affairs.  The  decedent  acquired 
his  early  education  in  the  town  achools,  later 
on  supplementing  his  training  by  attending 
Melndoes  and  Peaeham,  Vt.,  amdonies.  His 
first  association  in  dental  leuning  was  wit^ 
Dr.  Perkins  of  St.  Johnabury,  Vt.,  which  was 
continued  with  Dr.  Webber  of  Boston  and  Dr. 
Bowles  of  Lisbon,  N.  H.  In  1878  Dr.  Hos- 
kins  received  the  degree  of  D.D.S.  from  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  after 
wliich  he  commenoed  praetioing  in  Littleton, 
K.  H.  Soon  afterward  he  removed  to  Alait- 
diester,  i.e.  in  1880,  where  bis  strong  and 
engaging  personality  soon  assured  him  wide- 
spread popularity  and  a  large  elientile  from 
the  representative  people  of  that  section. 

Owing  to  continued  ill  health,  he  was  never 
able  to  fully  comply  with  the  extensive  de- 
mands of  his  practice,  and  finally  being  un- 
able to  fulfil  his  duties  for  prolonged  inter- 
vals, he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  active  p^u^ 
tice,  and  in  1888  moved  to  Lisbon,  where  hia 
parents  also  located  soon  after.  Here  he 
continued,  however,  to  attend  to  some  of  his 
former  patients  until  within  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  when  his  complete  retirement 
from  the  practice  of  dentistiy  became  neces- 
sary. 

Dr.  Hoskins  had  a  wide  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances among  the  dentists  of  New  England,  and 
those  familiar  with  his  abilities  regarded  him 
as  one  of  the  foremost  operators  in  cohesive 
gold  work. 

He  vras  a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  pos- 


sessing ft  THt  fond  of  practical  knowltAgt 
not  onfy  in  r^ard  to  dentistiy,  but  aleo  to 
topics  of  the  day,  and  those  who  were  nmn- 
bered  among  his  friends  are  indeed  richer 
for  having  associated  with  him.  He  was  a 
man  of  retiring  disposition,  and  never  oould 
be  induced  to  engage  in  polities  to  any  ex- 
tent. He  joined  tlie  Ibsons  and  the  Odd 
Fellows  many  years  ago.  Religiously  he  was 
a  broad,  liberal  thinker,  vitili  a  leftitiiig  to- 
ward Unitarianism,  although  he  was  never 
direetiy  affiliated  with  that  dentnninatiML 
He  was  never  married,  and  is  sarvived  by 
an  aged  father  and  mother. 
Interment  was  made  at  Lisbon^  N.  H. 


DR.  FKEDBBXCK  BBIVTSIaT 
WHIT8LAR. 

Deed,  at  his  home,  SOS  Boardman  sL, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  of  paralysis  followed  by 
emphysema  of  the  lungs  and  heart  eompliea- 
Uon,  Augnst  7,  1909,  Dr.-  Fbidebick  Shxvblt 
WHmLu,  in  his  ei^ly-fifth  year. 

Death  has  concluded  the  remarkable  career 
of  a  famous  dentist  and  brave  captain  of 
the  civil  war.  Dr.  F.  S.  Whitslar.  Vnbabtj 
no  man  was  better  or  more  favorably  Imowa 
in  Ohio  than  Dr.  Whitslar.  He  was  r^iarded 
as  an  authwity  on  matters  pertaining  to  diai- 
tistiy,  and  practiced  that  profession  Ua  more 
than  fifty  years.  He  was  a  self-made  man 
of  the  best  type,  learning  mostly  from  at- 
tending dental  society  meetings  and  carefully 
reading  dental  journals.  He  was  one  of  the 
"old  guard"  farther  with  Taft,  Atkinsw, 
Rdiwinkle,  Watt,  and  others  in  Ohio  who 
were  foremost  in  the  development  of  the  den- 
tal profession.  He  wrote  many  articles  which 
appeared  in  dental  magazines,  and  became 
widely  known  as  a  writer  upon  advanced 
methods  in  dentistry.  Besides  making  a 
name  for  himself  in  the  dental  world,  the 
deceased  bore  an  honorable  record  as  a  cap- 
tain in  the  civil  war.    He  was  also  wfddy 
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Intenaled  in  philanthropic,  poUtieal,  reUg^- 
om,  and  educational  matten. 

Dr.  Whitslar  vaa  born  In  Aoitintown  town> 
ship,  at  that  time  in  Trumbull  ooimfy,  Otaio> 
on  September  7,  1824.  Bom  in  the  pi<nieer 
days  of  Ofaif^  he  waa  Mst  out  aa  a  lad  to 
w<Mrk  on  a  farm.  While  a  young  mui  ha 
tau^t  aebool  in  the  old  log  MduwlluniMa,  and 
latar  took  np  the  practice  of  dentlatiy.  H* 
was  active  in  politics,  especially  at  the  time 
before  the  civil  war,  when  he  was  an  active 
anti-slavery  advocate.  He  was  also  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Youngstown  city  counciL  When 
the  great  conflict  broke  out.  Dr.  Whitslar 
enlisted.  May  2,  1S64,  and  waa  mustered  into 
Um  United  States  aerviee  at  Gamp  Denui- 
son,  Ohio,  as  captain  of  company  D,  166th 
re^ment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  Oaptaln 
Whitslar  at  all  times  performed  gallant  and 
meritorious  service,  and  was  commended 
his  superior  officers  for  his  bravery  and  gen- 
era) conduct  He  received  an  honorable  dis* 
charge  m  Angoat  27,  18M. 

Dr.  Whitslar  was  an  elder  of  the  Central 
Christian  Church  of  Youngstown,  and  often 
substituted  for  ministers  of  all  denomina- 
tions, having  an  ability  to  speak  on  religious 
themes  that  was  equally  as  remarkable  as 
faia  eloquence  on  political  subjects.  He  was 
always  willing  to  help  poor  congregations, 
and  gained  a  reputation  as  the  "marrying 
paraon/'  although  the  number  of  couples  ha 
married  has  been  overestimated. 

He  was  a  member  of  Tod  Post,  No.  20, 
Department  of  Ohio,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Bepublic,  in  which  he  has  filled  the  office 
of  chaplain  three  times,  and  was  senior  viee- 
cmnmander.  He  waa  also  a  member  of  the 
Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity,  the  American 
Dental  Aasodation,  the  NorUiem  Ohio  Den- 
tal Association,  of  whidi  he  was  president, 
the  Odontological  Society  of  Western  Fenn- 
^Ivania,  over  which  be  also  presided,  the 
Mahoning  County  Dental  Association,  the 
State  Dental  Sociefy  of  Ohio,  the  Twenty- 
second  District  Miasionaiy  Society,  of  which 
be  was  president,  also  charter  member  and 
organiser  of  the  city  library  aaaodatton  of 
Youngstown. 

Dr.  Whitslar  married  Miss  Matilda  Fox, 
on  March  4,  1S49,  at  Canfleld,  Ohio.  Mrs. 
Whitslar  died  October  28,  1898,  but  three 
children,-  Dr.  W.  H.  WfaiUlar,  a  Cleveland 
dentist,  Grant  S.  Whitslar  of  Youngstown, 


and  Mrs.  AlUe  W.  Oarr  of  Yonngatown,  Bnr> 
viva  him. 

The  funeral  was  in  charge  of  Tod  Post;  in- 
terment was  made  at  Oak  Hill  cemetery. 


DR.  JOHir  W.  HAVGHAWOt'T. 

DUD,  at  his  home,  620}  Oenteal  ave..  Fort 
Dodge,  la.,  of  diabetea,  Jn^  18.  li>00.  Dr. 
JoHK  W.  HATOHawouT,  in  his  8ix^-«l|^tii 
year. 

With  the  demise  of  Dr.  John  W.  Haugha- 
wout  a  prominent  dentist,  ingenious  inventor, 
and  gallant  sportsman  has  passed  awiqr. 

The  deceaaed  was  bom  in  Brown  oonnty, 
Ohio,  Februaiy  22,  1841,  and  grew  to  man* 
hood  in  his  native  state,  althou^  he  later 
removed  to  Wisomsinf  where  on  August  16, 
1862,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  company  B, 
2.3d  regiment,  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry. 
He  was  discharged  May  26,  1863,  for  dis- 
ability, but  recovering  his  health  he  re-an* 
listed  in  onnpany  H,  44fh  r^mant,  Wis- 
consin Volunteer  Infantry,  on  February  II, 
1866.  He  was  soon  afterwud  promoted  to 
sergeant,  and  was  later  placed  on  detached 
service  as  teacher  of  the  freedmen.  On 
August  28,  1866,  he  received  an  honorable 
discharge  from  the  United  States  service. 

About  the  time  of  the  war  he  married  Miss 
Louise  Beebe  of  Wisconsin.  Shortly  after 
the  close  of  the  war  he  took  up  the  practice 
of  dentistry,  which  he  followed  continuouil^ 
up  to  the  time  of  his  demise,  at  various  times 
conducting  offices  at  Atlantic,  HI.,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  and  later  at  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  where  he 
has  practiced  for  the  last  sixteen  yean. 
While  practicing  at  Omaha  bis  healtii  b^an 
to  fail,  and  for  a  time  he  traveled,  deriving 
great  benefit  therefrom.  On  April  0,  1880, 
at  Logan,  la..  Dr.  Haughawont  married 
again,  his  second  wife  being  Miss  Etta  Hines, 
who  together  with  four  children  is  left  to 
mourn  his  loss. 

Dr.  Haughawout  was  a  man  of  strong  mind, 
analyzing  whatever  he  came  in  contact  with 
and  accepting  only  that  which  he  was  ahle 
to  prove.  He  was  an  inventor  of  many  and 
most  useful  appliances,  most  of  which  were 
placed  on  the  market  as  soon  as  completed 
and  for  that  reason  fail  to  bear  his  name. 
Chief  of  these  inventions  is  the  rotary  snow 
plow  which  has  saved  the  railroads  of  the 
West  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  but  for 
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which  tiie  abaBdonment  of  many  roada  for 
long  periods  during  the  winter  would  be  neeaa* 
•iaiy.  He  also  invented  many  medical  and 
dental  appliances  for  which  he  saw  a  need, 
as  well  as  sporting  apparatus  for  the  trap- 
shooter.  He  was  a  lover  of  outdoor  life 
and  was  deeply  interested  in  ^p-ahooting, 
attending  many  of  the  toumamenta  held  in 
varioiu  parts  of  the  eonntty.  He  vas  Oia 
real  organizer  of  the  A.  H.  Fox  Onn  Club 
of  Fort  Dodge.  It  was  his  wonderful  vitality 
that  enabled  him  to  withstand  so  long  and 
bravely  the  inroads  of  the  disease  whieh  was 
sapping  his  strength. 

The  funeral  was  in  charge  of  Fort  Donelaon 
Post.  O.  A.  R. 


DR.  E.  L,  Hl'NTER. 

Died,  at  Fayetterille,  N.  C,  of  heart  failure, 
August  10,  lOOD,  Dr.  E.  L.  BxnxTa,  in  his 
seventy-second  year. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Hunter,  dean  of  the  dental  pro- 
fession of  Fayetteville  and  one  of  the  fore- 
most dentists  in  North  Carolina,  died  of 
heart  failure  at  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Sedberry,  where  he  had  lived  for 
several  years. 

Dr.  Hunter  was  bom  near  Enfield,  N.  C, 
April  27,  1837.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Baltimore  Dental  College  in  1871.  He  served 
with  the  Confederates  during  the  civil  war, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  with  the  fall  of  Fort 
Fisher.  In  1892  he  wait  to  Fi^ettOTille, 
where  he  practiced  dentistry  nntil  his  death. 
He  was  a  member  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church,  and  a  faitJifuI  Mason. 

He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being 
Mis3  BuBter  of  Enfield,  and  the  second  Miss 
Powers  of  Fayetteville.  He  is  survived  by 
one  daughter,  three  granddaughters,  and  two 
grandsons. 


DR.  AliBERT  T.  EMERT. 

Died,  at  his  summer  home,  Crescent  Beach, 
South  Thomastmi,  Me.,  paralysis,  August 
1, 1909,  Dr.  Albert  T.  Ehist,  in  his  eightieth 
year. 

With  the  demise  of  Dr.  Albert  T.  Emeiy, 
one  of  Boston's  old-time  dentists  who  had 
for  his  elientilt  the  most  prominent  old  Bos- 
ton families  has  passed  away.  He  had  his 
professional  offices  for  about  thirty-five  years 
at  No.  1  lifount  Vernon  st.,  before  the  houses 


there  pm  way,  in  the  mmreh  of  {wognea,  to 
tiie  present  State-house  park.  Dr.  Emeiy 
was  a  native  of  Bockland,  Me. ;  his  eariy  life, 
however,  was  spftst  in  South  Tbomiuton,  until 
bis  family  removed  to  Boston.  After  several 
years  of  study  and  laboratory  wortc  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  N.  C.  Ke^  of  Boston,  de- 
ceased was  giaduated  from  the  Fhiladdphia 
Dental  College,  and  bi^fan  praetiee  in  Bos- 
ton in  association  with  Dr.  J.  L.  Williaas. 
He  was  at  that  time  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  ministrations  of  Theodore  Paricer,  and 
was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Fmrker  Fra- 
ternity. Having  accumulated  a  eonsidenUe 
fortune  in  his  praetio^  he  retired  aboat  tee 
years  ago.  He  had  sliioe  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  Los  Angeles,  CaU  where  five  years 
ago  he  became  the  owner  of  one  of  the  fiasst 
residences.  Although  Dr.  Emery  was  one  of 
the  pioneer  cotti^ers  in  the  Crescent  Beach 
colony,  this  was  the  first  summer  in  five 
years  that  he  had  spent  in  Maine  to  occupy 
his  cottage.  He  was  de^y  Interested  in 
floriculture,  and  his  gardens  were  notably  fine 
and  attractive. 

Dr.  Emery  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  was 
formerly  Miss  Mary  E.  Andrew  of  Massachu- 
setts. Following  funeral  services  at  Cres- 
osnt  Beach,  the  body  waa  oonveyed  to  tm 
Boston  Crematorium. 


DB.  EDWARD  A.  KEXT. 

Died,  at  his  home  in  Atlanta,  Oa.,  from  in- 
flammatory rheumatism,  September  11,  1909, 
Dr.  Edwabd  a.  Kbht. 

Dr.  Kent  was  bom  at  Hamilton,  Out, 
Canada,  April  11,  1866.  After  being  gradu- 
ated at  the  Philadelphia  DenUl  College  is 
1895,  he  practiced  in  Hartford,  Mich.,  and 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  four  years,  then  removed 
to  Atlanta  about  eleven  years  ago,  where  be 
remained  in  practice  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  ultimately  became  a  specialist  in 
oral  surgery,  and  was  rapidfy  building  up  a 
practice  In  this  partieuUr  line.  He  was  al- 
ways a  successful  man  in  his  profession,  and 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  a  large  clientile.  Of 
a  quiet  and  retiring  nature,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  very  genial,  and  during  his  stay  in 
Atlanta  had  established  many  warm  friend- 
ships. Always  a  hard  woricer,  he  aceom- 
plished  a  great  deal  in  his  profession,  while 
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at  the  same  time  he  never  lost  an  oiqwrtunity 
of  doing  some  good  Berrtee  or  extending  a 
helping  hand  to  those  in  need  of  it.  His  word 
was  always  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  his 
close  associates  regarded  him  with  affection 
and  esteem. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  was  Miss 
Lena  A.  Lyle  of  Decatur,  Mich.,  and  two 
childrao,  a  son  and  daughter. 

^le  funeral  toolc  place  from  hii  late  mi- 
denee,  on  Sunday,  September  12th,  and  wm 
largely  attended  by  his  friends  and  by  mem- 
bers of  his  profession. 


BR.  CHAIiKUBT  THOMAB. 

I>iKD,  at  his  residence,  1230  West  Tentii  st., 
Des  Moines,  la.,  June  16,  1909.  in  his  seventj- 
seoond  year,  Dr.  Chaucixt  Thouab. 

Esteemed  as  a  man,  honored  as  a  dtisen, 
and  beloved  as  a  reteran  of  the  civil  war, 
Dr.  Thomas  1^  his  demise  aroused  deep  re- 
gret and  profound  sorrow  among  the  large 
number  of  dtiaens  who  were  favored  to  know 
him.  Dr.  Thomas  was  bom  in  Harrison 
oonnfy,  (Niio>  October  S,  1887.  He  entraed 
the  military  service  as  a  private  in  oompaiqr 


K,  17th  Ohio  Volunteer  Lnfantiy,  on  April 
20,  1861.  This  regiment  was  attached  to 
Rosecrans'  brigade  at  first,  went  into  the 
West  Virginia  campaign,  and  was  discharged 
in  August  1861.  Dr.  Thomas  re-entered  the 
service  as  first  sergeant  of  company  G,  9Sth 
Ohio  Volunteers,  in  August  1802,  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant  in  May  1864,  and  cap- 
tain in  September  of  the  same  year.  He  re- 
mained in  the  service  till  June  1865. 

About  twenty-flve  years  ago  he  went  to  Des 
M(rfnes,  la.,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
dentistry,  in  whidi  profession  he  continued 
with  great  success  and  remarkable  skill  until 
his  demise. 

Dr.  Thomas  was  for  years  ttie  treasurer  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  of  Iowa,  ot  whleh  he  was 
an  honored  member.  He  was  also  identified 
with  Crocker  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  vns  a  mem- 
ber of  U.  8.  Grant  camp  of  Modem  Wood* 
men. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  C.  Thomas, 
and  a  dau^ter,  iMrs.  Fred  H.  Sales  of  Des 
Moines,  la. 

The  funeral  was  in  charge  of  Crocker  Post, 
the  Woodmen  and  the  Loyal  Legion  attend- 
ing in  a  body. 


SOCIETY  NOTES  MD  AMODNCEMENTS. 


IOWA  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY 
PatkclOBleal  8t«4lr  Olnb* 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Pathologieal  Study 
Clab  of  the  Iowa  State  Dental  Society  is  to 
be  held  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  November  1  and 
2,  1909,  in  the  Dental  Department  of  Drake 
University.  First  lecture  at  10.30  km.,  No- 
vember 1st,  by  Dr.  Logan,  who  will  at  that 
time  complete  his  series  of  Dental  ethology. 

Tb»  subjects  to  ha  discussed  at  this  meet- 
ing will  be:  "Caries— Enamel  and  Dentin"; 
"Caries  and  Necrosis  of  the  Alveolar  Process 
and  of  Bone";  complete  the  subject  of  'Teri- 
cementitis  and  Alveolar  Abscess." 

The  members  of  the  Study  Club  are  re- 
queeted  to  read  the  following  articles :  "Bur- 
cbard's  DenUl  Pathology."  8d  edition.  "Den- 
tal caries,"  pp.  304-374;  "Pericemental  dis- 


ease beginning  at  the  gum  margin,"  pp.  691- 
666.  Dental  Cosmos  :  "Post-Extraction 
Sequela,"  by  Otto  E.  Inglia,  June  1909,  p. 
693.  Dental  Review:  "Oral  Propt^laxiB,"  by 
J.  V.  Consett.  Fsbruary  1909,  p.  127;  **Oott> 
ditions  of  Saliva  in  Belati<at  to  Dental 
Caries,"  by  G.  V.  Black,  April  ISOO,  p.  301 ; 
"Synopsis  of  the  Discussion  between  Kenneth 
Goadby  and  W.  D.  Miller  on  'Micro-organisms 
in  Dental  Caries,'"  by  J.  E.  Hinkins,  June 
1909,  p.  622. 

There  are  still  a  few  vacancies  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  club.  Any  practitioner  who  is 
a  member  of  the  State  Dental  Society  is  eligi- 
ble. Application  should  be  made  at  once  to 
the  secretary,  as  the  membership  is  limited 
to  fifty. 

W.  C.  BoonE,  Beo'y. 
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DICNTAL  INDEX  BUBBAU 

i'ndeb  the  auspices  ot  the 

hatiohai.  association  op  dbhtal 
pedaoooics. 

Tbx  following  matter  haa  been  issued  in  the 
form  of  ft  cirailftr  jnstlj^  purporting  to  be 
"of  espeeial  mterest  to  Students,  viiters,  pub- 
ItBhers,  editors,  librarians,  eoHeges,  dental  so- 
cieties, ete."    It  is  described  aa— 

A  Plait  bt  which  Subsoubbs  wnx  n 

FtTBHISHED  A  CLASSDIBD  CAXD  UOOX  OT 

Anncus  in  the  LKAimrs  Dintal  Joub- 

NALS. 

At  a  meeting  of  ttie  National  Institute  of 
Dental  Pedagogies,  held  in  8t  Louis  last  De- 
oember,  a  committee  waa  appointed  to  estab- 
lish a  Dental  Index  Bureau.  Briefly  stated,  it 
is  intended  that  this  committee  shall  employ 
a  competent  person  to  review  and  clsasify  all 
of  the  articles  in  ten  or  tweWe  of  our  leading 
dental  journals,  and  shall  furnish  to  each  of 
the  aubacribers  to  the  Bureau,  at  frequmt  in- 
tervals, cards  so  classified  and  grouped  that 
the  subscriber  may  easily  and  quidcly  find 
all  the  articles  on  any  subject  in  dmtistry. 
These  cards  will  be  made  on  a  definite  system, 
by  which  additional  cards  may  be  added  as 
they  are  received  and  always  go  to  their 
proper  places;  bo  that  no  matter  how  many 
additions  may  be  made  from .  year  to  yeur, 
all  of  the  cards  on  each  subject  will  be  in  a 
separate  group.  For  example,  all  of  the  ar- 
ticles on  the  subject  of  filling  teeth  with  gold 
will  be  in  one  group,  all  on  filling  teeth  with 
amalgam  in  another,  all  on  cavity  preparation 
in'  another,  all  on  alveolar  abscess  in  another, 
ete. 

It  is  hardly  neoessaxy  to  mention  the  value 
of  sueh  an  index  to  the  wide-awake  members 
of  the  profession.  Journals  which  may  have 
accumulated,  and  which  are  now  almost 
worUilesB  on  account  of  tiie  difllculty  in  find- 
ing articles  when  desired,  will  become  of  serv- 
ice aa  the  index  ia  extoided  to  oover  them. 
The  man  who  has  ocearitm  to  look  np  a  par- 
ticular subject,  or  to  write  a  paper,  «an  find 
all  that  has  been  written  on  that  nibjeet  in- 
stantly. The  grouping  of  urticles  on  each  sub- 
ject enables  one  to  Inring  together  the  views 
of  mai^  writers.  Post-graduate  courses  of 
stu^  can  be  Instituted  1^  dental  sooteties  or 
undertaken  by  individuals}  the  ready  xefer- 
ace  index  wUl  m^ce  college  libraries  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  faculty  and  to  the  stu- 
dent body;  editors  and  writers  will  find  their 
work  facilibited,  and  the  results  of  their  stu^ 
more  gratifying  to  themselves  and  more  highly 
appreciated  hy  their  readers. 


Hie  idea  of  the  committee  is  to  oiganiae  a 
permanent  socie^  for  the  purpoae  of  classify- 
ing and  indexing  all  dental  literatare.  The 
present  plan  is  but  preliminary  to  the  greater 
work,  which  will  cost  less  and  less  to  indi- 
vidua  1  subscribers  as  the  number  of  membeis 
is  increased.  Those  who  help  to  start  the 
work  will  profit  more  than  those  who  follow, 
and  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  participating 
in  one  of  the  greatest  advaaee  movements  in 
dentistry. 

Ihe  subject-matter  of  several  of  the  leading 
demtal  journals  has  already  been  elaasifled  and 
indexed  1^  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Blade,  at  a  great 
expenditure  of  time  and  money.  This  index 
contains  about  40,000  cards,  cataloging  at^ 
tides  in  various  journals  from  1830  to  date; 
but  it  ia  not  available,  for  obvious  reasons, 
to  the  profsBsion  at  l^e.  Tonr  oommittee 
is  privil^ed  to  copy  these  cards,  should 
the  funds  subscribed  permit,  which  would  be 
of  gnat  benefit  to  the  sobseribeia  and  inei- 
dentaUy  to  the  whole  profession. 

It  is  the  oommittee's  intention  to  thia  year 
fumirii  each  subscriber  with  author  and  aab- 
Ject  cards  for  all  original  artides,  papan 
read  b^ore  societies,  book  reviews,  uid  edi- 
torials, in  about  ten  journals  f6r  1908  and 
1909— from  4000  to  6000  oaids,  all  properly 
ananged  with  all  cards  fm  eaeh  sn^eet  to- 
gether, with  guide  cards  for  each  subjeet  and 
with  anthor  cards  arranged  slpliabeiioally. 
It  is  expected  that  in  1910  the  cards  wiU  be 
fnmidied  f6r  the  same  journals  tor  tin  years 
1907  and  1910;  and  in  1911  eards  for  1906 
and  1011.  Thus  in  three  years  eadi  snb- 
aeriber  will  receive  cards  for  these  joumali 
for  aiz  yeara-^robably  26,000  to  30j009 
cards.  These  cards  will  be  sent  in  boxes  in 
which  they  may  be  kept  permanently.  Tb» 
number  of  journals  in^xed  and  the  number 
of  cards  sent  out  1^  the  oommittee,  howero, 
will  depend  upon  the  number  of  subscribers. 

The  preliminary  report  of  this  committee, 
which  waa  made  at  the  St  Louis  meeting 
^ves  an  outline  of  the  ^an.  It  will  he  notleed 
that  it  ia  the  intntion  to  try  thia  plan  for  a 
period  of  three  yeara,  and  aubaeriptions  at  the 
rate  of  Twenfy-five  Dollara  (|£6.Q0)  a  year 
for  that  period  may  be  sent  to  member  ol 
the  oommittee. 

Subscriptiona  will  be  received  from  indi- 
viduals,  dental  journals,  dental  schooli,  or 
dental  societies.  Any  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons nay  send  in  a  mn^  snbacription,  and 
one  set  ^  carda  will  be  ant  in  return.  Suh- 
aeription  blanks  may  be  had  from  any  mambar 
of  the  committee.   


Oommittee  for  1909— "Dr.  W.  L.  Pldcsi, 
Chairman,  6200  Fenn  ave.,  Plttaburg,  Pa.; 
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rihur  D.  Black,  31  Washington  at.  Chi- 
lli.; Dr.  Herman  Prinz,  603  Coitury 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


IT  of  the  Gommittee  on  Olaasifying  and 
exiBg  Dental  Literature,  to  the  Institute 
Dental  Pedagogics,  at  tiw  annual  meet- 
,  St.  Louis,  1908  1909. 

!  undersigned  committee,  appointed  by 
nstitute  of  Dental  Pedagogics  for  the 
ise  of  deTising  ways  and  means  of  elassi- 
and  indexing  currNlt  dental  literature, 
1  evidence  of  progress  presenta  to  the 
lera  of  the  Institute  and  others  interested 
tllowing  plan: 

Hat  the  Bubscribers  to  this  plan  or- 
e  themselves  into  an  association  to  be 
n  as  The  Dental  Index  Bureau, 
niat  the  above-mentioned  committee,  ap- 
ed hj  the  Institute,  will  devise  ways 
neans  for  carrying  out  ths  work  of  the 
lu  during  the  coming  year,  and  will  call 
Beting  at  the  time  and  place  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  for  tbe  per- 
ig  of  a  permanent  organization. 
That  this  committee  will  employ  a  com- 
t  person  to  classify  as  much  of  the  cur- 
dental  literature  as  possible,  beginning 
January  1909  journals,  and  will  furnish 
ribers,  at  frequent  intervals,  with  author 
■ubjeet  cards  of  all  articles  classified. 
That  this  committee  will  be  (piided  by  a 
of  Uie  subscribers  in  the  selection  of  the 
iture  to  be  classified. 
If  the  funds  subscribed  will  permit,  as 
t  aa  possible  of  the  literature  of  previous 
I  will  be  similarly  classified  and  indexed. 

W.  L.  FiOTES,  Ohairmem, 
Abehub  D.  Buck, 
HXBHAN  Pbuvz. 


A.RTI*AND  STATE  DENTAI^ 
ASSOCIATION 

AND  THB 

MSTRICrr  OF  COLUMBIA 

DENTAL  SOCIETY. 
JOINT  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State 
al  Assodatiim  and  the  District  of  Oolum- 
Dental  Society  will  be  held  in  Washing- 
D.  C,  October  28  to  30,  1909. 
>r  further  information  address  either  of 
following: 

F.  F.  Drew, 
701  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
A  D.  Wkakutt, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

vox-  u. — 95 


XI  PSI  PHI  PRATHKNITT. 

Thbouoh  the  sickness  of  our  brother  Fritz 
Liermann,  25  Goodrich  st.,  BnflFalo,  N.  Y.,  the 
publication  oar  fraternal  directory  has 
been  delayed,  but  it  will  be  published  not 
later  then  Novonber  let.  All  members  of 
our  fraternity  are  urged  to  send  their  names, 
year  of  graduation,  chapter,  and  other  items 
of  interest  to  above  address.  Please  do  so 
immediately  and  let  our  next  directory  be 
complete  In  every  respect. 

Fraternally  yours, 
FAnz  LiiiMfsww. 


Hevr  York  Alnmai  Aeefielatlom  of  thm 
Xi  Psi  Phi  Frateraltr. 

The  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Alumni  Association  of  tbe  XI  ]M  Phi  Fra- 
ternity will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  Times 
Square,  New  York  city,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing; October  13,  1909.  The  meeting  will  be 
called  promptly  at  8  P.M. 

As  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  to 
be  elected  and  several  important  changes  to 
be  made  in  the  constitution,  it  is  urgently 
requested  that  every  alumnus  of  tiie  Xi  Fsi 
Phi  Fraternity  residing  in  or  about  New  York 
city  be  present. 

For  further  particulars  address 

J.  NOBBEBT  OraSON,  Se&J/y 

073  Vanderbilt  ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NORTHEASTERN  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  North- 
eastern Dental  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Churchill  House,  Angell  st..  Providence,  R.  I., 
on  October  7,  8,  and  9,  1909.  Hie  officers 
and  committee  intend  this  to  be  a  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  meeting. 

E.  0.  ExnsUAN,  8eo'y, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OP  ORTHO- 
DONTISTS. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Orthodontists  will  be  held  in 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  October  4,  6,  and  6,  1909. 

Frederick  C.  Kemplb,  Seo'y, 
43  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  dty. 
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SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  DIS- 
TRICT {N.  T.)  DENTAIi 
SOCIETIES. 

The  union  meeting  of  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  District  Dental  Societies  of  the  State 
of  New  York  will  be  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
at  the  Hotel  Iroquois,  October  28  and  30,  1909. 

Waltbs  H.  Euis,  Se&jf. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 
DENTAL  SOCIBTT. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Dental  Society 
will  hold  their  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  October  6  and  6,  1909,  at  Al- 
toona,  Pa. 

The  officers  are  as  follows:  F.  B.  Kvans, 
president;  J.  A.  Witter,  viee-prasidait;  H. 
A.  Wehrle,  treasurer,  and  H.  E.  Crumbaker, 
secretary. 

H.  E.  Obukbakeb,  iSeo'y,  . 
Morrow  Blk.,  Altoona,  Pa. 


NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  DENTAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
NorUiorn  Illinois  Dental  Society  will  be  held 
at  Elgin,  October  20  and  21,  1909. 

Our  regular  most  excellent  program  is  as- 
sured. Hie  banquet  on  Wednesday  evening, 
which  is  free  to  all  members  whose  dues  are 
paid,  is  an  innovation  from  which  great 
pleasure  is  anticipated.  Come  and  bring  a 
new  member  with  you.  Mark  the  date  on 
your  appointment  book. 

F.  H.  BowBBS,  Bee'y, 
Freeport,  III. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Dental  Examiners,  held  at  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, Va.,  August  2,  1909:  J.  J.  Wright,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  president;  T.  E.  Turner,  St 
Ixiuis,  Mo.,  vice-president  for  the  West;  A.  M. 
Midgel^,  Providence,  B.  I.,  vice-president  for 
the  East;  Starr  Parsons,  Washington,  D.  C, 
vice-president  for  the  South ;  Ohas.  A.  Meeker, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Chas.  A.  Meeker,  Sec'y, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


NATIONAL  DENTAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
ExBcunTE  CouNon* 
A  KEEnNO  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
National  Dental  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Hollanden,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  10 
o'clock  A.M.,  Saturday,  November  6,  1900,  for 
the  appointment  of  officers  of  Sections  and 
the  usual  committees,  and  the  consideration 
of  such  other  matters  as  may  properly  come 
before  it. 

Members  of  Uie  association  having  sny  busi- 
ness to  present  are  requested  to  attend  this 

meeting. 

BuBTON  Lee  Thorps,  Pretident, 
Cbasleb  S.  Butub,  Be&jf. 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  DENTAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  following  olBeers  were  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Dm- 
tal  Sociefy  held  in  Newark  in  July:  CbMA. 
H.  Dilts,  Trenton,  president;  Wallace  F.  Nay- 
lor,  Somerville,  vice-president ;  Henry  A. 
Hull,  New  Brunswick,  treasurer,  and  (^las. 
A.  Meeker,  Newark,  secretary. 

Chas.  a  Hbekbb,  See'y, 
Newark.  N.  J. 


ODONTOGBAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF 
WEST  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Odontographic 
Society  of  West  Philadelphia  will  be  held 
Monday  evening,  October  4,  1909,  at  8  P.M.. 
in  the  Ampbitlieater  of  Dental  Hall,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

No  meetings  were  held  during  July,  August, 
and  September;  this  one^  being  the  op^iig  <tf 
our  fall  and  winter  sessions,  will  be  of  un- 
usual interest  to  all  members. 

R.  R.  Pabks,  See'if. 


G.  V.  BLACK  DENTAL  CLUB  OF 
ST.  PAUL. 

MiDWinTBB  GUKIC. 
Tiiic  members  of  the  O.  V.  Black  Dental 
Club  (Inc.)  will  hold  their  midwinter  elinie 
in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  February  24  and  26,  19ia 
For  further  particulars  address 

R.  B.  Wilson,  Sec'y, 
409-10  Am.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
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OHIO  STATE  DBNTAIj  SOCIETY. 

Thi  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Dental  Society  will  convene  in 
the  afiseinbly  rooms  of  the  Great  Southern 
Hotel,  Colnmbus,  on  Dec^ber  7,  8,  and  9, 
1909.  Tbe  program  of  papers  and  clinics 
will  be  second  to  none  of  those  of  the  past. 

A  more  extended  notice  will  appear  in  the 
November  number  of  the  GosKoa.  Mark 
these  dates  off  your  appointment  book  now, 
and  come  prepared  to  stay  through  the  entire 
meeting. 

F.  R.  Chapman,  aee'y, 
305  Schultz  Bldg.,  Oolumbus,  Ohio. 


OHIO  STATE  DENTAIi  BOABD. 

Thb  Ohio  SUte  Denial  Board  will  hold 
its  regular  fall  meeting  in  Columbus,  on  Oc- 
tober 19  to  22,  1909,  for  the  examination  of 
applicants  for  license.  All  applications  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  not  later 
than  October  9th. 

For  further  information  and  blank  appli- 
cations address 

F.  R.  Chaphatt,  8e&jf, 
305  Schultz  Bldg., 
Columbuflj  Ohio. 


DEXTAI,  COMMI88IOKEBS  OF 
CONXECnCUT. 

Thx  Dental  Conunissioners  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  hereby  give  notice  that  they  will 
meet  at  Hartford  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  November  17,  18,  and  19,  1909, 
to  examine  applicants  for  license  to  practice 
dentistry.  Application  blanks,  rules,  etc,  will 
be  forwarded  by  the  recorder  upon  request. 

By  order  of  the  Commission, 

QiXBEBT  M.  Oribwold,  Recorder, 
783  Main  st.,  Hartford,  Omin. 


ABKANSAfi  BOARB  OF  EXAM- 
INER8. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Arkansas  Board 

of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held  Novraiber 
29  and  30,  1909,  in  Little  Rock. 

All  applicants  are  required  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  to 
practice  in  this  state.  No  temporary  permits. 
Examination  fee,  $16.00. 

A.  T.  MoMiLLnr,  8ee^jf, 
111  E.  fith  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


MASSACHUSETTS  BOARD  OF 
REGISTRATION. 

A  MEETiKO  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Registration  in  Dentistry  will  be  held  in  Bos- 
ton for  examination  of  candidates  from  Oc- 
tober 27  to  20,  1900. 

Applications  and  further  information  to 
be  obtained  from 

G.  E.  Mitchell,  Seo'j/, 
25  Merrimack  st,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


NEBRASKA  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INERS. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
Dental  Board  for  the  examination  of  appli- 
cants for  license  to  practice  dentistry  in  Ne- 
braska will  he  held  in  Lincoln,  beginning 
November  Ifith,  at  9  A.U.  All  applications 
must  be  in  tiie  hands  of  the  secretary  by 

November  8th.         it       «         «  . 

H.  C.  Bbock,  8ec'y, 

North  Platte,  Neb. 


ARIZONA  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INERS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Arizona  Board  of 
Denial  Examiners  will  be  held  at  Fhoenix,  in 
November.   For  further  information  address 
J.  Harvey  Blain,  Seo'y, 

Prescott,  Ariz. 


MABTLiAND  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INERS. 

The  Maryland  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
will  meet  for  examination  of  candidates  for 
eertificates  November  10  and  11,  1909,  at  the 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Balti- 
more, at  9  A.  M. 

For  application  blanks  and  further  infor- 
mation  apply  to       ^  ^  ^^^^ 

701  N.  Howard  st,  Baltimore,  Md. 


NEW  JERSEY  BOARD  OF 
REGISTRATION. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Registra- 
tion and  Examination  in  Dentistry  will  hold 
its  spmi-annual  meeting  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber  of  the  State-honae  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
beginning  Monday,  December  6th,  and  eon- 
tinuing  through  the  7th  and  8th. 

Applicantn  for  examination  must  file  pho- 
togi-aph  and  preliminary  credentials  with  the 
application  or  it  will  not  be  received.  Ses- 
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sions  b«gin  pnmiptly  aX  8  ajc.  eaeli  imy. 
Monday,  December  6tb,  will  be  devoted  to 

practical  examination,  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day to  theoretical  examination. 
Applications  must  be  filed  ten  days  prior 

to  the  meeting. 

Chab.  a.  Meekeb,  8eo'j/f 
20  Fulton  at.,  Newark,  K.  J. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BOARD  OF 

REGISTRATION. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Board  of  R^^tration  in  Dentistry,  for  eoc- 
amination,  will  be  held  at  Hasonio  Banquet 
Hall,  Manehester,  N.  H.,  December  7,  8,  and 
9.  1909. 

No  special  examinations.  All  persons  must 
become  registered  before  beginning  practice. 

A  J.  SAvm,  Seo'y, 
Maneheater,  N.  H. 


IliUNOIS  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinoie  State 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  for  the  «amina- 
tion  of  applicants  for  a  license  to  practice 

dentistry  in  the  state  of  Illinois  will  be  held 
in  Chicago  at  the  Dental  Department  of  the 
Univeraity  of  Illinois,  comer  Honore  and  Har- 
rison sts.,  beginning  Monday,  November  8, 
1909,  at  g  A.u. 

Candidatea  will  be  furnished  with  proper 
blanks  and  such  other  information  as  is  ne- 
cessary on  ai^lieation  to  the  secretary.  All 


applications  miut  be  filed  with  tba  Beeretazy 
five  days  prior  to  date  of  examination.  Hie 

examination  fee  is  twenty  dollars,  with  an 
additional  fee  of  five  dollars  for  a  license. 
Address  all  communications  to 

T.  A  Bboadbbiit,  Set^j/, 
70S  VenetiBn  Bldg.,  Chicago,  IlL 


TEXAS  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

Thb  regular  meeting  of  the  Texas  State 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  beginning  9  AM.  Monday, 
December  13,  1909.  Diplomas  not  reoogniaed 
or  registered.  Bzamination  required  of  all. 
No  interdiange  of  lieensa  with  any  other 
stato.  No  special  examination  to  praetition- 
era  already  in  active  practice.  Applications, 
accompanied  by  a  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars, 
should  be  in  the  secretary's  hands  by  Decem- 
ber lOtb.  For  further  information  address 
BuBH  Jona,  Heo'y, 

Dallas,  Texas. 


ARMY  DENTAL  CORPS. 
RiCBirr  Chasoes  or  Statiohs. 
Alden  Carpenter :  Relieved  from  temporary 

duty  at  Fort  Wadsworth,  N.  Y.,  and  ordered 
to  Madison  Barracks,  N.  Y. 

Jean  C.  Whinnery:  Relieved  from  duty  at 
Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash.,  and  to  proceed 
to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  time  to  take  the 
transport  sailing  for  Manila,  P.  I.,  aboat 
Od«ber  6,  1009,  for  duly  in  the  Philippines 
Division. 


DNITED  STATES  PATENTS 

PBRTAlMINa  OR  APPLIOABLB  TO  DBNTISTRY 

ISSUED  DURING  AUGUST  1909. 


August  5. 

No.  930,082,  to  0.  H.  and  A.  F.  Piepbb.  Den- 
tal engine. 

August  10. 

No.  930,717,  to  Edwabo  H.  Angle.  Dental 
tooth-regulating  appliance. 

August  17. 

No.  931,167,  to  Wm.  L.  Whitb.   Lathe  chuck 
release. 


August  S4. 

No.  932,133,  to  F.  O.  Jaques.  Machine  for 
contouring  crown  matrices. 

August  Si. 

No.  932,875,  to  A.  Lavall£e  and  G.  J.  Oaxr- 
BTAHTiNE&u.  Automatic  dental  adver- 
tising  device. 

No.  932,896,  to  O.  H.  and  A  F.  Fixpuu  Elec- 
tric motor. 
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Abscesses,  root,  radical  treatment  of  flstu- 
lous  front  teeth  and  chronic  or  acute, 
1220 

Adaptation,  accurate,  to  badly  deo^red  roots 

in  crowning,  1231 
Adenoids  in  children,  examination  for,  1231 
Alleman,  C.  J.,  "Lack  of  Cohesiveness  of  Gold 

Foil,"  1234 

Amalgam,  copper,  as  a  basis  for  cement  flU- 
ings,  1232 

American  Society  of  Orthodontists,  1241 

Anesthesia,  non-toxic,  1227 

Angina,  Ludwig's,  followed  by  death,  a  case 
<rf,  L.  Amone  on,  II42 

Antisepsis,  oral,  1232 

Arizona  Board  of  Examiners,  1243 

Arkansas  Board  of  Examiners,  1243 

Army  Dental  Corps,  1244 

Amone,  L.,  "A  of  Ludwig's  An^^na  Fol- 
lowed by  Death,**  1142 

ArtiflciaT  teeth  generate  electricity,  1232 

Baboock,  E.  H.,  on  hard  teeth  and  soft  teeth, 
1203 

on  mastication  and  insaliTation  food, 
1101 

Banded  crown,  two-part,  made  witii  an  ordi- 
nary diatoric  tooth,  12SS 

Black,  G.  v.,  OD  dental  science  a  part  of  uni- 
versal literature,  1218 
on  mastication  and  insalivation  of  food, 
1187 

Brophy,  T.  W.,  on  mastication  and  insali- 
vation  Hi  food,  1190  • 

Buckley,  J.  P.,  on  masUeation  and  iuBali- 
vation  of  food,  1180 

Burkhart,  A.  P.,  on  the  eliminati<m  of  fear 
in  the  practice  of  dentistry,  1214 

Butler,  G.  B.,  on  mastication  and  insaliTa- 
tion of  food,  1180 

Calculus,  aenunal,  in  a  fractured  tooth,  H. 
H.  Johnson  on,  1284 

Cast  gold  inlays  combined  with  porcelain  fa- 
cings or  silicate  cement  fillings,  partial 
restoration  of  front  teeth  by,  1227 

Cast  gold  inlays,  C.  W.  Knowles  on,  1234 

Casting  against  porcelain,  1233 


Casting,  uuderheating  molds  in,  1231 
Cements,  sillcious,  mixing,  1231 
Cement  fillings,  copper  amalgam  as  a  basis 
for,  1232 

Central  Pennsylvania  Dental  Society.  1242 
Children,  examination  for  adenoids  in,  1231 
Chittenden,  R.  H.,  on  mastication  and  insali- 

vation  of  food,  IIBS 
Clinical  evidence  at  variance  with  extension 

for  prevention,  P.  B.  iMcCuUough  on, 

1174 

Cohesiveness  of  gold  foil,  lack  of,  C.  J.  Alle- 
man on,  1234 

Copper  amalgam  as  a  basis  for  cement  fill- 
ings, 1232 

Crawford,  J.  Y.,  on  dental  science  a  part  of 
universal  literature,  1216 
on  the  elimination  of  fear  in  the  practice 
of  dentistry,  1200 
Crown,  repairing  a  broken  incisor,  1231 
two-part  banded,  made  with  an  ordinary 
diatoric  tooth,  1233 
Crowning,  accurate  adaptati<m  to  badly  de- 
cayed roots  in,  1231 


Dabby,  E.  T.,  on  hard  teeth  and  soft  teeth, 
1201 

D.D.S.  in  Italy,  the  barring  of  the,  C.  Ro- 
vida  on  (correspondence),  1184 

DeFord,  W.  H.,  on  the  elimination  of  fear 
in  the  practice  of  dentistry,  1215 

Dental  Commissioners  of  Connecticut,  1243 

Dental  Index  Bureau,  1240 

Diatoric  tooth,  an  ordinary,  two-part  banded 
crown  made  with,  1233 

Discussion    on    "Correspondent's  Beport" 
(DenUI  Society  of  the  SUte  of  New 
York),  1191 
on  "Dental  Science  a  Part  of  UniverBal 

Literature."  1217 
on  "Hard  Teeth  and  Soft  Teeth,"  1100 
on  "Phases  of  Improvement  in  KTomencla- 

ture,"  120S 
on  "The  EUmination  of  Fear  in  the  Prac- 
tice of  Dentistry,"  1207 

District  of  Columbia  Dental  Society  and 
Maryland  State  Dental  Aasociatirai,  1241 

*  /  xzxvlii 
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Ebersoic,  W.  G.,  on  the  elimination  of  fear 

in  the  pmetiee  of  dentistry,  1211 
Einhorn,  M.,  on  mastication  and  inuUvation 

of  food,  1188 
Electricity,  artificial  teeth  generate,  1232 
Emery.  A.  T.,  obituary  notice  of,  1238 
Kxtenaton   for   prevention,   wherein  clinical 

evidence  is  at  variance  with,  P.  B.  Mo- 

Cullough  on,  1174 

Facial  contour,  restoring,  and  dosing  open- 
ing of  palate  after  operatitm  for  removal 
of  superior  maxillary,  H.  T.  Steirart  on, 
1166 

Fear,  the  elimination  of,  in  the  practice  of 
dentistry,  W.  T.  Jackman  on,  1178 

Fenchel,  A.,  "On  the  Crystalline  Structure 
and  the  Physical  Properties  of  Some  Fine 
Golds  Used  in  FUling  Teeth,"  1166 

Ferris,  H.  C,  Correspondent's  Report  (Den- 
tal Society  of  the  State  of  New  Yoric), 
1187 

Filling  teeth,  on  the  crystalline  structure 
and  the  physical  properties  of  some  fine 
golds  used  in,  A.  Fenchel  on,  1166 

Fillings,  cement,  copper  amalgam  as  a  basis 
for,  1232 

silicate  cement,  partial  restoration  of  front 
teeth  by  east  gold  inlays  combined  with 
porcelain  facings  or,  1227 

Fingers,  sore,  and  tricresol  formalin,  1231 

Fistulous  front  teeth  and  chronic  or  acute 
root-abscesses,  radical  treatment  of,  1229 

Fletcher,  II.,  on  mastication  and  insalivation 
of  food,  1188 

Foil,  gold,  lack  of  ooliesiveness  of,  C.  J. 
Alleman  on,  1234 

Formalin,  tricrciM>l-,  and  sure  fingers,  1231 

Fractured  tooth,  serumal  calculus  in  a,  H. 
H.  Johnson  on,  1234 

Front  teeth,  partial  restoration  of,  by  cast 
gold  inlays  combined  with  porcelain  fa- 
cings or  silicate  cement  fillings,  1227 
radical  treatment  of  fistulous  and  chronic 
or  acute  root-absceages  in,  1229 

Fulis,  J.,  on  mastication  and  insalivation  of 
food.  1189 

Gingival  tumors,  small,  or  ingrown  gingival 

tissuea.  removal  of,  1232 

Gold  foil,  lack  of  cohpsiveness  of,  C.  J.  Alle- 
man on,  1234 

Gold  inlays,  color  of,  1231 


Golds,  some  fine,  used  in  filling  teeth,  the 
ciystalllne  structure  and  physical  prop- 
erties of,  A.  Fenchel  on,  1155 

G.  V.  Black  Dental  aub  of  St.  Paul,  1242 

Uabd  teeth  and  soft  teeth,  E.  S.  Talbot  on. 
1147 

Haughawout.  J.  W.,  obituary  notice  of,  1237 
Hofheinz,  R.  H.,  on  bard  teeth  and  soft  teeth, 
1199 

on  mastication  and  insalivation  of  food, 
1191 

Hollow  inlays,  procedure  of  making,  J.  C. 
Macartney  on,  1286 

Hoskina,  E.  B.,  obituary  notice  of.  1236 
Hunt,  F.  L.,  on  dental  science  a  part  of  uni- 
versal literature,  1217 
Hunter,  £.  L..  obituary  notice  of,  123S 
Hygiene  council,  report  of  establishment  of  a 
dental  (Dental  Society  of  the  SUte  of 
New  York),  1193 

iLUHOia  Board  of  Examiners,  1244 
Incisor  crown,  repairing  a  broken,  1231 
Ingrown  gingival  tissue  or   small  gingival 

tumors,  removal  of,  1232 
Inlays,  east  gold,  0.  W.  Knowles  on,  1234 
gold,  color  of,  12S1 
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IN  a  well-fonned  arch,  the  approxiraal 
surfaces  of  the  teeth  are  in  contact 
near  their  occlusal  margins,  but  as 
the  mesio^distal  diameter  of  a  tooth  is 
greater  at  the  contact  points  than  it  is 
at  the  neck,  considerable  spaces  oocnr  be- 
tween the  necks  of  the  teeth.  These 
spaces  are  known  as  the  interproximal  or 
V-ehaped  spaces. 

The  average  measurement  of  the  den- 
tal arch,  from  the  distal  surface  of  the 
right  third  molar  to  the  distal  surface  of 
the  left  third  molar,  on  the  line  of  the 
contact  points,  is  given  by  Dr.  Black 
as  127  mm.  (5  inches) ;  the  average 
measurement  of  the  sixteen  teeth  at  their 
necks  is  about  89  mm.  (3^  inches),  the 
remaining  38  mm.  representing  the  aver- 
age measurement  of  the  interproximal 
spaces,  taken  ooUectively. 

The  preservation  of  the  ideal  size  and 
form  of  these  interproximal  spaces  is  im- 
perative— 

vot.  LI. — 96 


First:  If  sound  approxiraal  surfaces 
are  to  be  protected  from  caries. 

Second:  If  approximal  fillings  (per- 
fectly made  otherwise)  are  to  prevent  re- 
currence of  decay. 

Third :  If  the  interproximal  gum  tis- 
sue ia  to  remain  comfortable  and  healthy. 

It  is  a  truth,  prettj^  generally  accepted 
by  the  dental  profession  today,  that 
caries  never  commences  on  tooth  surfaces 
that  are  actively  scoured  by  the  food  in 
mastication;  or  in  other  words,  decay 
never  begins  on  a  clean  surface.  It  is 
also  rec(^ized  that  decay  does  not  begin 
under  healthy  gum  tissue,  and  that  on 
an  unclean  surface  decay  stops  at  the 
gum  line,  never  passing  beneath  the  gum 
on  the  surface  of  the  enamel. 

Owing  to  their  varying  contour,  we 
find  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  ap- 
proximal surfaces  of  the  teeth  belongs  to 
the  class  of  unclean  surfaces,  whereon 
caries  will  begin  unless  they  are  kept 
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covereil  by  healthy  gum.  We  also  find 
that  liie  normal  interproximal  space  is 
filled  with  healthy  gum  tissue,  thus  pro- 
tecting these  otherwise  susceptible  areas 
from  the  encroachment  of  caries. 

So  long  as  the  interproximal  space  is 
filled  with  healthy  gum,  decay  will  not 
begin  there.  When  anything  interferes 
with  tliis  condition,  and  decay  attacks 
the  approxiraal  surfaces,  if  the  cavities 
be  properly  filled  and  the  interproximal 
space  proi>erly  contoured,  the  gum  tis- 


FlQ.  1. 


Buccal  view  of  model  of  teeth,  process,  inter 
proximal  space,  and  giim  tiHHue.  a.  In- 
terproximal space,  b.  "Meat  hole."  show- 
ing flattened  gum  septum,  c,  Interproxi- 
mal spnce  normally  filled  with  gum  tissue. 


sue  will  again  fill  tliis  space  and  decay 
will  not  recur. 

IDEAL  FOUSI  Of  INTERPROXIilAL  Sl'ACE. 

This  gives  rise  to  the  question.  What 
is  the  ideal  form  of  the  interproximal 
space,  and  what  conditions  cause  altera- 
tions in  its  form,  or  tlie  loss  of  its  gum 
tissue  ? 

Viewed  from  the  labial,  the  buccal,  or 
the  lingual  side,  with  the  soft  tissues  re- 
moved, the  interproximal  spaces  are  seen 
to  be  V-shaped,  the  base  of  the  V  being 
formed  by  the  crest  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess, while  the  apex  is  at  the  contact 
point.  (Fig.  1.)  Viewed  from  the  oc- 
clusal aspect,  each  space  is  seen  to  be 
divided  by  the  point  of  contact  into  two 
space?,  opening  toward  the  buccal  and 
the  lingual  respectively.  These  are  known 
a.^  the  buccal  and  the  lingual  embrasure. 
(Fig.  3.)    They  are  horizontal  spacer. 


which  are  given  a  V-shape  by  the  round- 
ing out  and  divergence  of  the  two  ap- 
proximal  surfaces  as  they  pass  from  the 
point  of  contact  toward  the  buc-cal  and 
the  lingual  surface. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  apex  of 
the  vertical  V  and  of  each  of  the  two 
horizontal  V's  is  a  point. 

Owing  to  the  greater  convexity  of 
the  approximal  surfaces  of  the  bicuspids, 
their  interproximal  spaces  are  larger  than 
are  those  between  the  incisors,  and  the 

Fig.  2. 


lluccal  and  lingyal  embrasures  as  seen  from 
the  occlusal  aspect. 

molar  spaces  are  somewhat  larger  than 
those  of  the  bicuspids. 

The  points  of  approximal  contact  an? 
located  close  to  the  occlusal  surfaces,  and 
on  the  bicuspids  and  molars  they  are 
placed  much  nearer  to  the  buccal  than  to 
tlic  lingual  (Fig.  3,  a),  thus  rendering 
the  lingual  embrasures  on  the  bicuspids 
and  molars  larger  than  their  buccal  em- 
brasures. As  the  incisors  curve  around 
the  areh,  it  will  he  seen  that  their  con- 
tact points  are  placed  closer  to  the  lin- 
gual than  to  the  labial  surfaces,  thus 
rendering  their  labial  embrasures  larger 
tlian  their  lingual.    (Fig.  .3,  6.) 

The  mesial  and  distal  boundaries  of 
the  interproximal  space  are  formed  by 
the  approximal  surfaces  of  the  crowns  of 
llie  teeth  and  that  portion  of  the  roota 
which  may  be  protruding  above  the  alve- 
olar process. 

If  the  mesio-distal  diameter  of  the 
teeth  be  shortened  through  decay  or  wear 
of  their  approxiraal  surfaces,  the  teeth 
will,  through  the  foree  of  mastication, 
move  toward  each  other  until  the  most 
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prominent  parts  of  their  approximal  sur- 
faces are  again  in  contact.  This  moving 

Fig.  3. 


* 


a.  Contact  points  near  buccal,  showing  large 
lingual  and  small  buccal  embrasures,  b. 
Contact  points  near  lingual,  showing  large 
labial  and  small  lingual  embrasures  be- 
tween the  incisors. 


together  of  the  teeth  is  accomplished  at 
the  expense  of  the  interproximal  spaoe, 


Fro.  4. 


"Surface"  of  contact. 


and  just  in  proportion  as  this  space  is 
lessened,  the  crest  of  the  interproximal 


FiQ.  6. 


"Point"  of  contact. 


gum  tissue  will  be  lowered,  and  more  of 
the  area  of  approximal  enamel  will  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  caries. 


The  ideal  form  of  contact  point  is  a 
very  small  point,  rounding  away  in  all 
directions.  It  should  not  be  a  contact 
surface  (Fig.  4),  but  should  resemble  the 
contact  of  two  marbles  or  spheres.  (Pig. 
5.)  Many  teeth  are  formed  with  sur- 
faces of  contact  instead  of  points,  which 
is  ft  faulty  development,  and  these  teeth 
suffer  more  from  approximal  decay  than 
do  teeth  that  are  of  better  form. 

NOUAIAL  WEAR  OF  CONTACT  POINTS. 

On  account  of  the  slight  movement  of 
the  teetli  in  their  sockets  during  masti- 
cation, tliey  rub  forcibly  against  each 
oilier  at  their  points  of  contact,  and 
while  this  wear  is  very  slow,  it  amounts 
to  considerable  in  a  period  of  years.  In 
some  cases  as  much  as  a  centimeter  (two- 
fifths  of  an  inch),  is  lost  in  this  way, 
from  the  shortening  or  flattening  of 
the  contact  points.  In  middle-aged  and 
older  persons  this  condition  frequently 
presents  a  grave  aspect,  inasmuch  as  food 
matter  is  caught  between  the  flat  con- 
tact surfaces  and  forced  down  upon  the 
interproximal  gum  tissue  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  cause  great  discomfort,  and  to 
seriously  interfere  with  mastication,  even 
tliough  there  be  no  cavities  in  the  teeth. 
If  the  operator  has  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  proper  shape  and  position  of  eon- 
tact  points,  and  will  separate  such  teeth 
and  make  these  contact  points,  he  will 
find  the  source  of  discomfort  removed, 
the  dental  apparatus  restored  to  useful- 
ness, and  a  very  grateful  patient. 

Xo  matter  how  thoroughly  the  other 
steps  of  an  approximal  filling  may  be 
[lorformed,  if  the  full  mesio-distal 
breadth  of  the  tooth  is  not  restored  by 
making  properly  shaped  contact  points, 
the  filling  cannot  be  considered  pmect. 

When  restoration  of  the  approximal 
surfaces  is  needed,  separation  must  gen- 
erally be  secured,  and  your  essayist  t^es 
this  opportunity  to  state  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  dental  profession  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  one  of  the  members  of 
your  society.  Dr.  S.  G.  Perry,  for  the 
separator  he  has  given  us.  In  the  writer's 
opinion  this  is  the  only  separator  that 
can  be  applied  with  safety  and  conveni- 
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ence,  and  its  use  in  approximal  work  is 
indispensable.  The  accompanying  model 
shows  the  separator  in  position,  the  teeth 
baring  been  lifted  apart  sufficiently  to 
permit  full  restoration  and  to  allow  for 
a  little  additional  Bpace  for  finishing  the 
filling.   (Fig.  6.) 


to  become  relaxed,  and  eventually  to  re- 
cede, leaving  interproximal  spaces  not 
filled  with  gum  tissue,  and  the  approxi- 
mal surfaces,  therefore,  liable  to  the 
attack  of  caries. 

The  deposition  of  calcnlos;  the  caie- 
less  nse  of  instruments  in  its  removal; 


FiQ.  6. 


M<h1p1  with  Perry  separator  in  position,  showing  bows  supported  by  gutta- 
percha and  teeth  separated  sufficiently  to  allow  for  full  approximal 
restoration  and  finishing. 


GDM   TISSUE  SHOULD  FILL  INTEHPROXI- 
MAL  SPACE. 

Normally  the  interproximal  spaces  are 
filled  with  gum  tissue,  and  this  is  the 

case  where  the  proper  space  is  main- 
tained, provided  the  attachment  of  the 
soft  tissues  is  not  interfered  with  by 
pathological  or  mechanical  interference. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  normal  space  is  dependent 
upon  the  full,  rounded  contact  point. 
(Fig.  1,  c.) 

The  gum  tissue  which  fills  the  inter- 
proximal space  is  a  continuation  or  pro- 
longation of  that  which  covers  the  buc- 
cal and  the  lingual  surface  of  the  alve- 
olar process.  It  contains  many  bundles 
of  fibers  from  the  peridental  membrane, 
which  hold  it  tightly  against  the  tooth 
surface.  The  inner  ends  of  these  fibers 
are  attached  to  the  cementum  as  far 
crown-wise  as  the  gingival  line  (the  junc- 
tion of  the  cementum  and  the  enamel). 
Anything  that  interferes  with  the  at- 
tachment of  these  fibers  at  the  gingival 
line  will  allow  the  interproximal  tissue 


the  encroachment  of  an  improperly  con- 
toured crown  band;  the  faulty  trimminjr 
of  a  root  for  crowning;  cavity  outline^ 
cut  past  the  gingival  line ;  excess  of  fill- 
ing material  left  overhanging  the  gin- 
gival wall  of  a  caviiy;  careless  or  rough 
use  of  finishing  instraments  in  trimming 
approximal  fillings  to  form — each  of 
these  things  is  liable  to  cut  off  the  sup- 
porting fibers  of  the  interproximal  gum 
septTim  and  cause  it  to  recede. 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  GINGIVAL  UNE 
AND  GUM  LINE,  GINGIVAL  MABOIN  AXD 
GUM  MABOIN. 

That  this  unfortunate  condition  may 
not  be  brought  about  through  the  over- 
sight or  carelessness  of  the  operator,  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the 
gingival  line  and  of  the  normal  gnm 
line  is  desirable.  By  gingival  line  is 
meant  the  line  of  junction  of  the  enamel 
and  the  cementum;  the  gum  line  is  the 
occlusal  extremity  of  the  gingiva,  or  gnm 
tissue.  The  soft  tissue  exten^ngfrom  the 
gingival  line  to  the  gum  line  is  known 
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e  free  gum  margin,  or  gingiva; 
lamel  surface  that  is  covered  by  the 
nim  margin  is  called  the  gingival 
Q.  (Fig.  All  operationB  per- 
d  on  the  unclean  portions  of  the 
mrfaces  of  the  teeth  should  be  ex- 
l  to  the  gingival  of  the  gum  line 
inder  the  free  gum  margin),  but 
hould  never  reach  the  gingival  line, 


passes  through  the  buccal  embrasure,  and 
less  abruptly  as  it  passes  through  the  Un- 
gual embrasure.  This  line  marks  the  di- 
vision of  the  clean  and  the  unclean  sur- 
faces of  a  tooth,  and  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter name  I  have  called  it  the  height  of 
contour.  Normally,  the  gum  tissue  will 
extend  practically  to  this  line.  Thus  we 
have  the  interproximal  gum  tissue  iill- 


Fio.  7. 


Fio.  8. 


pval  line,  h,  Oum  line,  c,  Gingival 
^in.    d.  Gum  margin  (in  section). 


lould  the  attachment  of  the  }?um 
at  that  point  be  interfered  with 
'  way  by  the  operator.  Thus  the 
al  portion  of  the  work  will  be  cov- 
nd  protected  from  decay  by  healthy 
issue  which  has  not  been  relaxed 
erference  with  the  attachment  of 
iporting  fibers. 


HEIGHT  OF  CONTOUR. 

I  line  be  drawn  around  the  axial 
es  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth,  foUow- 
3  point  of  greatest  lateral  diameter, 
be  seen  to  vary  from  the  horizontal 
markedly.  On  the  buccal  and  the 
1  surfaces  it  will  be  concave  from 
clusal,  approaching  generally  quite 
:o  the  gingival  line.  On  the  ap- 
lal  surfaces  it  will  be  convex,  and 
!ach  its  crest  at  the  contact  point, 
^  rapidly  toward  the  gingival  as  It 


Approximal  view  of  normal  gum  septum,  fill- 
ing the  interproximal  space  to  the  height 
of  contour.  The  crest  of  the  gum  septum 
is  directly  beneath  the  contact  point. 


ing  the  space  in  the  form  of  an  un- 
equal-sided V,  when  viewed  from  the 
mesial  or  the  distal  aspect,  the  crest  of 
the  V  being  at  the  contact  point,  the  long 
arm  sloping  toward  the  lingual  and  the 
short  arm  toward  the  buccal.    (Fig.  8.) 

An  interproximal  space  filled  with  a 
gum  septum  of  such  shape,  and  protected 
by  two  round  contact  points,  offers  the 
ideal  protection  to  the  approximal  sur- 
faces of  the  teeth.  Fibers  of  food  matter 
forced  into  the  interproximal  space  in 
mastication  will  be  broken  by  the  con- 
tact point  and  diverted  toward  either  the 
lingual  or  the  labial  embrasure,  and  swept 
clear  thereof  by  the  succeeding  mass 
of  food  forced  through  the  embrasure. 
Should  the  fibers  pass  the  contact,  tiie 
latter,  if  small — if  a  real  contact  point 
—will  not  hold  them,  but  will  permit  the 
succeeding  mass  of  food  to  carry  them 
out  toward  the  lingual  or  the  buccal  sur- 
face. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  contacts 
be  broad  and  flat — surfaces  instead  of 
points — food  flbers  will  be  more  readily 
caught  between  them  and  will  not  be 
drawn  out  by  the  sweep  of  food  through 
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tlie  embrasures,  but  will  gradutUly  be 
pressed  down  by  succeeding  fibers  and 
become  impacted  on  the  crest  of  the  gum 
septum,  crowding  it  away  and  leaving  it 
flattened  (Fig.  9),  forming  what  has  been 


Fio.  0. 


Approxinial  view  of  interproximal  gum  sep- 
tum flattened  by  the  impaction  of  fibrous 
food  matter  tbat  has  been  caught  between 
flat  contacts  and  forced  against  the  gum, 
causing  it  to  recede  and  leave  exposed  a 
portion  of  tooth  surface  that  is  normally 
covered  by  the  interproximal  gum  tissue. 


very  aptly  termed  "meat  holes,"  the  evae- 
ualiou  of  which,  by  the  use  of  a  clumsy 
toothpick,  usually  continues  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  interproximal  gum  tissue,  and 
leaves  the  approximal  surface  inviting 


Fig.  10. 


a,  Normal  interproximal  gum  septum  viewed 
from  buccal  aspect,  b.  Flattened  gum  sep- 
tum. 


cnlouization  by  ctirics  fungi.  {Fig.*.  1,  6, 
and  10,  6.) 

The  late  Dr.  Harlan,  manj-  years  ago, 
called  attention  to  our  very  general  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  intimate  anatomy 
of  the  teeth.    That  the  criticism  is  to 


some  extent  true  today  is  indicated  by 
the  numerous  examples  of  failure  on  the 

part  of  operators  to  properly  restore  the 
form  of  lost  tooth  structure,  to  observe 
the  proper  relationship  between  the  teeth 
and  the  soft  tissues,  or  to  recognize  the 
variations  in  the  line  of  junction  of 
enamel  and  eementum. 

V^lHYiyO  CURVATURES  OF  THE  GIXGIVAL 

LIVE. 

The  gingival  extremity  of  the  enamel 
does  not  pass  in  a  horizontal  line  around 
the  tooth,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
root  preparation  and  the  crown  work  fre- 
quently seen.  In  fact^  the  divergence 
from  tlie  horizontal  is,  on  certain  teeth, 
very  much  greater  than  would  be  sup- 
poi-ed  Vy  one  who  has  not  been  a  careful 
observer  of  such  things.  Viewed  from 
the  occlusal  side,  the  gingival  line,  as 
it  passes  around  the  tooth,  is  concave  on 
the  buccal,  labial,  and  lingiiat  surfaces, 
and  convex  on  the  mesial  and  distal,  this 
approximal  convexity  being  much  greater 
on  certain  teeth  than  on  others.  For  ex- 
ample, the  average  length  of  the  central 
incisor  croT^Ti,  from  the  gingival  line  on 
the  labial  surface  to  the  cutting  edge,  is 
ten  millimeters,  while  on  the  mesial  sur- 
face, the  gingival  line  approaches  the 
cutting  edge  three  millimeters  closer,  in 
rare  cases  this  curvature  being  four  mil- 
limetcrs  in  extent. 

On  the  oilier  upper  teeth  the  curva- 
ture of  the  gingival  line  toward  the  oc- 
clusal on  the  approximal  surface  i?,  on 
an  average,  as  follows:* 

Lateral   2.8  millimeters. 

Canine   2.5  " 

First  bicuspid   l.I  " 

Second  bicuspid   0.8  " 

First  molar   2.2 

Second  molar   1.6  " 

Third  molar   0.7  ** 

Xote  the  gradual  decline  of  curvature 

from  central  to  second  bicusi)id,  and  the 
decided  increase  in  the  first  molar. 


*  The  figures  given  are  taken  from  Black's 
"Dental  Anatomy." 
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Tlie  lower  teeth  present  the  following 
gingival  curvature,  viz: 

Central   2.6  niillimetert. 

Lateral   2.5  " 

Canine   2.9  " 

First  bicuspid   0.8  " 

Second  bicuspid   0.6  *' 

First  molar   1.1  " 

Second  molar   0.2  " 

Third  molar   0.2 

The  upper  centrals  and  the  lower  canines 
present  the  greatest  curvatures. 

Xote  which  teeth  cannot  be  trimmetl 
flat  bucco-lingually  for  crowning  without 
injuring  the  attachment  of  the  periden- 
tal membrane  and  interproximal  gum  tis- 
sue. 

IXJUKIOLS  OPERATIONS. 

Many  practitioners  do  not  appreciate 
this  curvature  of  the  gingival  line,  and 


Fw.  11. 


Improper  application  of  ligature.  (Blaok.) 

ill  operating  cause  much  harm  to  the 
tisanes  at  this  point.  In  fact^  irremedi- 
able injury  more  frequently  results  from 
non-observance  of  these  conditions  than 
we  would  care  to  acknowledge.  Who 
can  tell  how  many  incurable  diseases  of 
the  gum  tissue  or  of  the  peridental  mem- 
brane are  started  by  the  drawing  of  a 
ligature  tightly  around  a  tooth,  causing 
it  to  impinge  upon  the  peridental  mem- 
brane at  its  approximal  crest.    (Pig.  11.) 

If  a  scaling  instrument  is  thnist 
through  the  interproximal  space  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  Fig.  13.  is  the  con- 
dition of  these  parts  made  better  or 
worse  by  the  operation  ? 


If  a  wedge  separator  is  used  which 
creeps  down  and  encroaches  on  the  gum 
tissue  as  it  is  tightened,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  occasionally  permanent  injury  is 
done  to  tbese  tissues  ? 


Fia.  12. 


Proper  applicatioQ  of  ligature.  (Black.) 

I  f  a  marginal  overhang  of  filling  or  in- 
lay is  left  at  the  gingival,  how  can  the 
free  interproximal  gum  tissue  be  healthy 
and  fill  the  space? 

If  the  operator  depends  upon  the  use 
of  strips  and  files  for  finishing  tlicse 
approximal  surface  fillings,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  he  frequently  succcedi!  in 


Fra.  13. 


Improper  application  of  scaling  instrument. 

removing  not  only  the  excess  of  filling 
material,  but  ranch  of  the  interproximal 
gum  tissue  as  well  ? 

It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  all  dental 
operations  involving  the  approximal  sur- 
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faces  of  the  teeth  should  be  performed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cause  no  injury  to 
the  soft  tissueSj  and  to  leave  a  normal 
interproximal  space  filled  with  healthy 
ffum  tissue  to  the  height  of  contour. 
That  portion  of  these  surfaces  which  lies 
to  the  occlusal  of  the  height  of  contour 
is  scoured  by  the  food  in  mastication,  and 
decay  will  not  begin  upon  it.  It  is  a 
clean  surface,  and  immune  to  caries  bo 
long  as  there  are  no  faults  in  its  enamel. 

IMPOKTANT  STEPS. 

The  important  steps  peculiar  to  ap- 
proximal  operationB  would  then  seem  to 
be: 

(1)  SufiSdent  separation  of  the  teeth 
involved  to  permit  of  a  proper  interproxi- 
mal space. 

(3)  The  making  of  contact  points  of 
such  prominence  that  they  will  hold  the 


Fig.  14. 


Application  of  thread  saw  in  Black  saw-frame 
for  removing  surplus  of  filling  material  at 
gingival  margin.  {Black.) 


teeth  apart  and  maintain  this  space,  and 
yet  of  such  small  contact  as  to  prevent 
fibrous  food  matter  from  being  caught 
between  them  and  thus  crushing  down 
on  the  gum  septum. 

(3)  The  finishing  of  the  approximal 
filling  bv  methods  that  avoid  injury  of 
the  gum  tissue  and  leave  the  approximal 
space  so  contoured  as  to  invite  the  gum 
tissue  to  grow  into  it  and  fill  it,  covering 
^1  of  the  unclean  approximal  surfaces. 
Ijet  us  consider  each  step  in  detail : 
First:  To  accomplish  this  require- 
ment, if  extensive  separation  is  necessary, 
the  cavity  may  be  filled  overfull  with 
base-plale  gutta-percha,  and  the  impact 
of  the  occluding  teeth  will,  in  a  few 
weeks,  produce  tlie  desired  result.   If  the 


separation  desired  is  not  greater  than  can 
be  obtained  by  the  compreBsion  of  the 

peridental  membranes  of  the  teeth  to  be 
separated,  there  is  no  instrument  so  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose  as  the  Perry 
separator,  which  is  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying model.    (Fig.  6.) 

This  separator  coiuists  of  two  sets  of 
daws,  which  clasp  the  two  teeth  that  are 
to  be  separated  and  lift  them  apart. 
These  claws  permit  of  adjustment  bucco- 
lingually  and  mesio-distally.  They  are 
first  adjusted  bucco-lingually,  so  that 
they  are  clear  of  the  cavity  outlines  and 
thus  out  of  the  way.  Then  the  teeth 
are  lifted  apart  by  turning  a  bar  contain- 
ing a  right  and  a  left  l^read.  On  ac- 
count of  the  inclined  plane  formed  by 
the  approximal  surface  of  a  tooth  as 
it  extends  toward  the  gingival,  the  tend- 
ency of  the  claws  of  all  separators  is  to 
slide  toward  the  gingival  and  to  impinge 


Fio.  15. 


Application  of  knife  for  shaving  away  very 
slight  excess  of  filling  material.  {Blade.) 


on  the  soft  tissues.  The  Perry  separator 
has  two  bows  connecting  the  buccal  and 
lingual  claws.  These  bows  pass  over  the 
occlusal  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  and  if  a 
ball  of  gutta-percha  is  heated  and  placed 
under  each  bow,  and  allowed  to  cool  be- 
fore the  separator  is  tightened,  the  claws 
will  be  prevented  from  creeping  toward 
the  gingival,  which  is  a  point  of  great 
importance. 

Second :  The  making  of  a  prominent 
approximal  contour  is  provided  for  when 
proper  separation  is  gained.  The  secret 
of  making  a  small  contact  consists  in 
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linishing  away  all  portions  of  the  filling 
that  would  tend  to  broaden  the  contact, 
and  is  treated  in  the  next  step. 

Third :  Much  of  the  injury  to  soft  tis- 
sues which  frequently  accompanies  the 
finishing  of  approximal  fillingB  may  be 
avoided  if  the  fimsbiDg  saw  and  the 
knives  are  used  for  this  work,  as  taught 
by  Dr.  Black  and  as  shown  in  Figs.  14 
and  15,  taken  from  Black's  great  work 
on  Operative  Dentistry.  A  "thread"  saw 
is  introduced  through  the  approximal 
space,  wit^  the  teeth  pointing  toward  the 
occlusal;  the  adjustable  saw  frame  is 
attached,  and  most  of  the  excess  material 
between  the  gingival  outline  of  the  cav- 
ity and  the  contact  point  is  very  quickly 
and  easily  removed  by  a  few  cuts  of  the 
saw.  This  is  followed  by  the  finishing 
knives,  which  are  very  sharp,  and  which 
shave  off  the  remaining  excess  very  con- 
veniently and  with  much  less  annoyance 
to  the  patient  than  is  caused  by  the  use 
of  coarse  strips  or  files.  The  balance  of 
the  finishing  may  be  done  with  suitable 
files,  disks,  and  strips.  No  disk  is  per- 
mitted to  pass  the  contact  point,  and  only 
the  very  finest  strip  is  used  sparingly  for 
polishing  it.  In  this  manner  no  injury 
need  be  caused  to  the  interproximal  gum 


tissue,  and  yet  the  surface  is  very  quickly 
and  thoroughly  finished;  and  these  sur- 
faces are  left  in  such  condition  that 
a  healthy  gum  fills  the  interproximal 
space,  and  there  exists  no  cause  of  dis- 
comfort to  prevent  tiie  use  of  the  teeth 
in  active,  forceful  mastication,  without 
which  result  dental  opmtions  are  a 
failure. 

To  summarize  briefly : 

The  integrity  of  the  approximal  sur- 
faces, or  of  operations  thereon,  as  well 
as  the  comfort  of  the  teeth  and  of  the 
soft  tissues,  depends  greatly  up(ni  the 
filling  of  the  interproximal  spaces  by 
healthy  gum  tissue. 

The  filling  of  these  spaces  by  healthy 
gum  tissue  depends  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  the  proper  space,  which  is  in 
turn  dependent  upon  properly  placed  and 
shaped  contact  points,  and  upon  the  nor- 
mal attachment  of  the  gum  tissues  at  the 
gingival  line. 

In  order  that  the  tissues  of  the  inter- 
proximal space  may  be  preserved,  or  if 
lost  may  be  restored,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  variations  in  position  of  the  normal 
gum  line  and  of  the  gingival  line  be 
given  more  careful  consideration  than 
is  generally  accorded  to  them. 


BOOT-CAXAIiS. 


■r  J.  R*  CALLAHAN.  D.D.S.,  01«ei««atl,  Ohio. 


(liead  before  Section  II  of  the  National  Deotal  Association,  at  the  annus)  meeting,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  March  29,  1009.) 


*/^r  the  viscera  responsible  for  the 
*  I  I  more  obscure  cases  of  nervous  and 
mental  derangement,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  designating  the  teeth  as  the 
most  important,  the  two  most  important 
lesions  being  impaction  and  abscess. 

'The  object  of  dentistry  is  the  conser- 
vation of  the  tooth  for  mastication  and 
ornament.  Pulpless  teeth  were  formerly 
filled,  the  main  pulp-chamber  being 
plugged  and  the  roots  left  open.  It  was 


found  that  abscess  was  practically  invari- 
able in  the  course  of  some  years  at  the 
roots  of  such  teeth.  Modem  practice  is 
to  fill  to  Hie  end  of  the  roots  as  nearly 
as  may  be.  To  estimate  the  proportion 
of  success  and  failure  of  this  procedure 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  in  brief 
the  course  of  events  in  these  cases.  The 
process  is  in  effect  a  battle  between  the 
germs  and  the  blood. 

"The  germs,  practically  always  present 
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in  spite  of  the  greatest  care  and  skill, 
march  down  the  hollow  of  the  tooth  by 
multiplication^  often  requiring  several 
years  to  cover  the  distance  to  the  end. 
Once  out  of  the  opening  and  in  the  jaw- 
bone, they  are  like  a  squad  of  soldiers 
with  their  backs  against  a  wall.  The 
forces  of  serum  or  the  white  blood  cells 
can  only  attack  in  front  with  an  effect- 
ive^ diminished  by  half,  and  even  if 
successful  for  a  time,  more  germs  are 
always .  lurking  in  absolute  safety  in  the 
dead  tissues  of  the  tooth.  If  to  prevent 
this  condition  filling  material  is  pushed 
to  the  end  of .  the  root  and  a  little  of 
it  forced  through  into  the  jaw,  an  irri- 
tant is  in  contact  with  the  tissues,  and 
in  most  cases  bacteria  accompany  it.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  falls  a  thousandth 
of  an  inch  short  of  the  opening,  the  tiny 
germs  find  ample  space  for  lodgment. 

"A  man  is  as  old  as  his  arteries,  and 
his  arteries  are  approximately  as  old  as 
the  combined  action  of  suppurative  and 
other  toxins  has  made  tiiem  in  the  pre- 
ceding years.  Oral  sepsis  is  not  all  super- 
ficial. Its  most  important  location  is 
usually  deep  in  the  jaws.  In  probably 
no  other  part  of  the  body  can  purely 
irritative  lesions  be  studied  in  contrast 
with  suppurative  ones  and  toxemia,  and 
the  symptoms  of  each  condition  be  fol- 
lowed with  accuracy.  Impactions  result 
in  pure  irritation;  dental  caries  in  irri- 
tation with  a  minimum  of  toxemia;  ab- 
scesses begin  in  irritation,  and  result, 
when  large  and  multiple,  in  chronic  intox- 
ication. The  preservation  of  dead  teeth 
is  of  doubtful  value.  Suppuration  may 
occur  about  well-filled  teeth^  and  even 
about  teeth  that  are  unfilled  and  node- 
cayed;  it  is  almost  inevitable  about  bad 
teeth,  and  the  one  sure  method  of  treat- 
ment is  extraction — which  may,  however, 
in  many  cases  be  reserved  until  after  the 
trial  of  conservative  measures.  The  omi- 
nous conjunction  of  multiple  abscesses 
with  the  triad  of  cardiac,  renal,  and  vas- 
cular diseases  is  casually  noted  in  sev- 
eral of  the  cases  reported  in  this  series 
and  in  some  others.  To  exclude  suppu- 
ration as  a  factor  in  these  cases  skia- 
graphs are  absolutely  necessary. 

"Many  other  lesion.**  are  potent  in  caus- 


ing irritation.  Fillings  which  encroach 
upon  the  soft  tissues  or  bones  are  often 

revealed  by  skiagraphs,  and  thus  can  be 
remedied.  It  is  only  possible  for  me  at 
present  to  make  the  broad  statement  that 
irritation  and  septic  poisoning  should  be 
removed  in  every  case,  and  that  local  re- 
sults of  dental  lesions  are  trifling  in  com- 
parison viih  their  profounder  effects  on 
general  health.'* 

The  above  is  taken  from  a  recent  medi- 
cal work  on  insomnia  and  nerve-strain, 
and  is  made  use  of  here  as  a  text  to 
show  that  the  dental  profession  is  to  be 
held  to  account,  by  both  the  medical 
profession  and  the  laity,  for  the  deplor- 
able suppurative  conditions  to  be  found 
in  th^  months  of -many  of  our  patients. 

This  quotation  tends  to  disprove  the 
statement  bo  often  made  on  the  floor  at 
many  of  our  meetings  that  the  medical 
man  knows  nothing  about  dental  condi- 
tions. It  also  serves  notice  that  the  for- 
ceps are  to  return  to  a  prominence  that 
will  be  distasteful  to  msDj  of  ns,  unless 
we  can  show  better  results  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  class  of  cases  referred  to. 

I  believe  that  every  thoughtful  dentist 
will  agree  in  part  at  least  with  Dr.  Upson 
when  he  says :  "Of  the  viscera  respon- 
sible for  the  more  obscwre  cases  of  ner- 
vous and  mental  derangement  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  designating  the  teeth  as  the 
most  important";  and,  personally,  I  be- 
lieve that  suppurative  conditions  of  the 
mouth  play  an  important  role  in  various 
forms  of  intestinal  toxemias. 

If  half  of  what  has  been  said  be  true, 
no  apology  is  necessary  for  bringing  the 
old  story  of  root-canal  treatmoit  before 
so  dignified  a  body  as  the  National  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  present  results  of  root-canal 
treatment  are  not  always  satisfactory. 

Since  the  time  of  Pierre  Fauchard 
(1733)  up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
been  hammering  away  at  this  subject, 
but  notwithstanding  the  immense  amount 
of  commendable  and  scientific  progress 
that  has  been  made,  we  seem  to  neglect 
or  evade  or  fail  to  recognize,  or  give  up 
in  despair,  the  key  to  the  situation.  1 
refer  to  the  extreme  or  last  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  of  canal  near  the  apex  of  the 
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root,  or  that  portion  of  the  canal  that 
passes  through  pure  or  almost  pure  ce- 
inental  tissue. 

In  the  normal  mouth  we  may  expect 
to  find  about  fifty-six  canals.  Twenty- 
eight  of  these  are  usually  larger  straight, 
and  easy  of  access,  seldom  constricted, 
open  as  a  rule,  so  that  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  roots,  if  occasion  require,  should  with 
comparatively  little  effort  be  thoroughly 
treated  and  successfully  closed,  showing 
no  subsequent  inflammation,  if  the  teach- 
ings of  Dr.  Buckley  are  followed  closely. 

In  cases  of  tortuous  small  canals,  with 
single  or  multiple  foramina,  and  an  apex 
coveied  with  cementmn  or  abnormal 
growth,  it  is  many  times  seemingly  im- 
possible to  find  the  canals;  yet  it  will  be 
found  that  by  somewhat  complicated 
procedures  and  in  two  or  three  sittings 
these  seemingly  impossible  cases  can  be 
successfully  treated. 


Via.  1. 


In  order  to  develop  the  technique  that 
I  wish  to  consider,  we  select  a  lower  left 
first  molar,  from  which  we  grind  the  buc- 
cal surface  of  crown  and  roots  sufficiently 
to  disclose  the  pulp-chamber  and  canals. 
(See  Fig.  1.) 

I^t  us  say  liere  that  the  skiagraph 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  at  this 
time,  and  should  be  made  use  of  at  al- 
most every  stage  of  root-canal  treatment ; 
but  this  is  not  yet  practical  except  in  a 
very  few  oflSces,  and  consequently  I  shall 
make  no  further  mention  of  this  impor- 
tant aid. 

I  should  add  that  we  are  not  discuss- 
ing putrescent  conditions,  further  than 
to  say  that  as  a  rule  I  would  not  begin 


opening  these  canals  until  the  prepara- 
tory treatment  as  advocated  by  Dr.  Buck- 
ley has  been  followed  out. 

The  anterior  buccal  canal  presents  an 
abrupt  or  square  entrance,  and  therefore 
is  not  easy  to  locate  or  easy  to  enter 
when  found.  (Fig.  1,  a.)  A  Ko.  6  Don- 
aldson broach  is  finally  passed  as  far  as 
B  on  the  diagram,  where  it  meets  with 
a  constriction.  Below  this  point,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  constricted 
canal  contains  fragments  of  dead  pulp 
tissue  or  a  minute  blood-clot  in  a  more 
or  less  disintegrated  condition,  which 
even  though  mummified  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  and  sealed  in  this  position, 
will  finally,  in  from  one  to  five  years, 
under  the  influence  of  the  secretions  of 
the  body,  become  food  for  some  itinerant 
microbe.  These  pulp  fragments  should 
be  removed  and  the  canal  be  put  in  such 
condition  that  drugs  and  filling  mate- 
rials may  reach  the  apical  foramen  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  ease  and  accuracy. 
To  this  end  the  mouth  of  the  canal  should 
be  enlarged,  constrictions  and  curves 
made  easier,  and  its  general  shape  should 
be  that  of  an  attenuated  funnel.  With 
"a  Gates-Glidden  drill  as  large  as  condi- 
tions will  permit,  we  start  the  funnel 
shape  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  (c), 
being  careful  to  have  the  canal  as  dry 
as  possible,  for  it  is  in  the  wet  canals  that 
the  drills  lock  and  break.  Be  careful 
to  allow  the  drill  to  go  only  far  enough 
to  make  a  pocket,  say,  of  a  depth  equal 
to  half  the  length  of  the  head  of  the 
drill. 

A  smaller  Gates-Glidden  drill  will  then 
go  a  little  farther  into  the  canal  (d), 
the  operator  being  careful  to  stop  short 
of  a  curv^e.  Then  place  a  drop  of  forty 
per  cent,  sulfuric  acid  in  the  pocket : 
next,  with  the  largest  Donaldson  broach 
that  will  enter  the  canal  at  the  extremity 
of  the  pocket  thus  made  (e).  begin 
pumping,  enlarging  the  canal  to  the  size 
of  that  broach  as  far  as  po^ible.  Then 
repeat  the  process,  using  this  time  a 
smaller  broach  (f).  keeping  fresh  acid 
in  the  canal  and  continuing  the  gentle 
manipulation  of  the  broach  until  an  ob- 
struction is  met  with. 

Then,  with  cotton  or  a  small  syringe, 
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introduce  into  the  cavity  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  note 
what  happens.  If  there  be  sufficient  acid 
in  the  canal^  enough  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  manufactured  to  cause  a  series  of  rapid 
and  eaaily  noticed  explosions,  coming 
from  the  very  end  of  iniB  canal,  carrying 
every  particle  of  debris  out  of  it,  leaving 
it  cleaner  than  it  can  be  made  by  any 
other  practical  procedure. 

The  obstruction  met  with  consists 
either  of  cementum  at  the  apex  of  the 
root  or  of  pulp  tissue  rammed  ahead  of 
the  broach.  At  this  point  it  may  be 
pertinent  to  inquire  as  to  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  minute  fragment  of  pulp 
tissue  in  the  remaining  twentieth  of  an 
inch  of  the  canal  at  the  apex.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  acid  by 
the  time  it  reaches  this  point  is  neutral- 
ized a  little  at  least,  and  that  the  pulp 
fragments  have  been  changed  somewhat, 
carbonized  slightly  and  somewhat  hard- 
ened, but  are  stiU  freely  soluble  in  the 
presence  of  eodium-potassinm. 

The  enlarging,  straightening,  and 
smoothing  of  the  canal,  as  above  de- 
scribed, enables  us  to  carry  on  a  worn 
No.  5  Donaldson  broach  small  particles 
of  sodium-potassimn  to  these  pulp  frag- 
ments with  a  reasonable  certainty  that 
they  will  be  dissolved  or  broken  up  by 
the  strong  alkali.  Then  the  soapy  resi- 
due should  be  gotten  rid  of,  lest,  if  left 
in  the  apex  or  apical  space,  it  would  in 
time  be  so  changed  that  it  would  become 
attractive  to  germ  life.  Such  is  the  un- 
certainty of  getting  water  to  it  with  suf- 
ficient lorce  tliat  I  have  made  a  second 
application  of  sulfuric  acid  followed  by 
a  sodium  bicarbonate  solution,  with  the 
idea  that  the  liberation  of  the  resultant 
carbonic  acid  gas  would  free  the  canal 
of  every  deleterious  substance. 

Then  seal  a  mild  or  light  dressing  of 
Dr.  Buckley's  cresol  and  formalin  in  the 
canal  for  a  day  or  two,  when  most  likely 
the  canal  will  be  reedy  to  be  filled. 

The  opening  of  the  anterior  canals  will 
of  course  be  more  difficult  or  perhaps 
impossible,  but  persistent  and  patient  ef- 
fort will  often  bring  the  desired  results, 
by  the  use  of  sodium-potassium  whenever 
pulp  tissue  blocks  the  way,  and  of  sul- 


furic acid  when  bony  tissue  interferes 
with  easy  access  to  the  apex.  Twenty 
years  of  constant  use  of  the  acid  method 
has  convinced  me  that  the  dissolution  of 
a  amall  portion  of  bony  structure  sur- 
rounding pulp-canals  is  not  only  harm- 
less to  the  tooth,  bnt  is  an  absolute 
nece^ity,  to  the  end  that  a  direct  and 
unobstructed  smooth  passageway  to  the 
apical  region  may  be  obtained,  thus 
facilitating  and  rendering  certain  the 
penetration  of  medicaments  and  canal 
fillings  to  the  end  of  the  root. 

During  the  years  that  sulfuric  acid 
has  been  used  in  root-canal  treatment  but 
three  objections  have  been  brought  for- 
ward that  deserve  discussion.  First,  it 
is  said  that  many  broaches  are  broken 
off  in  canals  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
acid  on  the  steel.  It  is  true  that  the 
broach  does  become  brittle,  but  breakage 
is  usually  the  fault  of  the  operator.  Most 
likely  he  has  been  punching  at  the  canal 
at  an  angle,  instead  of  in  line  with  the 
canal,  when  such  an  accident  does  occur. 
If  the  canal  be  filled  with  acid  at  once 
and  the  soda  solution  thrown  in,  the  f  raor- 
ment  of  the  broach  will  be  forced  out 
of  the  canal  by  the  gaa  explosion,  pro- 
vided of  course  that  the  broach  has  not 
been  rammed  deeply  into  the  canal  by  ex- 
treme force.  In  this  case  it  will  be  well  to 
pack  the  canal  over  and  about  the  broach 
with  crystals  of  iodin  and  to  seal  it 
tightly  for  a  day  or  two,  when  the  steel 
will  be  converted  into  iodid  of  iron,  which 
can  be  removed. 

The  second  objection  offered  is  that 
the  acid  destroys  the  btme-matrix.  This 
it  seems  to  me  is  just  why  we  use  it. 
with  the  qualification,  however,  that  its 
solvent  action  is  practically  self-limiting, 
or  sufficiently  so  that  it  is  easily  kept 
under  control. 

Thirdly,  it  is  said  that  sulfuric  acid 
in  40  per  cent,  solution,  if  allowed  to 
escape  through  the  foramen,  will  set  up 
a  state  of  violent  irritation.  Yet  the 
very  men  who  raise  this  objection  apply 
2  to  50  per  cent,  formalin  solutions  to 
canals,  or  sodium  dioxid,  sodium-potas- 
sium, or  carbolic  acid.  If  we  place  a 
liberal  dose  of  any  of  the  above  drugs 
about  the  necks  of  teeth  on  one  side  of 
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the  mouth,  and  treat  the  other  side  in 
like  manner  wiHh  40  per  cent,  sulfuric 
acid,  we  shall  find  that  as  an  irritant 
H2SO4  is  not  in  the  race  for  a  minute. 
In  fact,  the  stimulant,  astringent  effect 
makes  H^SO^  in  40  per  cent.  aolntioiL  a 
valuable  remedy  in  mghly  inflamed  and 
congested  areas  for  starting  granulation. 
As  an  available  antiseptic  it  has  no  supe- 
rior. 

The  removal  of  all  debris  from  the 
canal  is  a  point  that  I  feel  has  not  re- 


have  been  removed.  It  is  impossible  to 
remove  this  clinging  mass  in  any  other 
way  than  by  the  use  of  sodium  diozld, 
sotuum-potassium,  or  sulfuric  acid  and 
soda  solution.    (See  Fig.  2,  0.) 

The  HjSO^  treatment  has  the  advan- 
tage of  removing  Ixme  spicula,  of  being 
less  caustic  to  delicate  membranes,  of 
consuming  about  one-tenth  as  much  time 
in  its  application,  and  of  leaving  the 
walls  of  the  canal  smooth  for  filling. 
(See  Fig.  1,  c  to  p.) 


Fig.  2. 


ceived  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  In 
most  of  the  broad  flat  roots,  the  anterior 
roots  of  lower  molars  or  the  root  of  the 
upper  first  bicuspid,  where  we  find  both 
a  buccal  and  a  lingual  root-canal,  close 
inspection  will  show  that  nearly  always 
the  two  canals  are  connected  by  a  flat 
narrow  space  filled  with  dead  tissues  of 
one  kind  or  another  that  need  to  be 
cleansed  away.  In  Fig.  2,  b,  the  root 
has  been  treated  with  instruments  alone, 
such  as  drills  or  broaches,  and  has  pos- 
sibly been  opened  clear  through  to  the 
apex;  yet  the  walls  and  the  thin  flat 
space  between  the  canals  are  still  packed 
with  dead  tissue.  (See  Fig.  3,  b;  also 
Kg.  3,  longitudinal  section.)  The  fig- 
ure shows  that  a  hole  has  been  drilled 
through  the  mass  of  substance  that  should 


FiQ.  3. 


Having  the  canal  prepared,  and  taking 
the  posterior  canal  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 
as  our  ideal,  it  is  plain  that  any  liquid 
or  serai-liquid  substance  that  may  be 
placed  in  the  funnel-shaped  mouth  of  the 
canal  at  c  will  find  its  way  to  the  spot 
which  we  are  trying  to  reach.  In  an 
upper  tooth,  of  course,  it  will  need  some 
assistance. 

Br.  Broomell  of  Philadelphia  has  re- 
cently given  us  a  most  excellent  and  help- 
ful book  under  the  title  of  'Tractical 
Dentistry  by  Practical  Dentists."  In 
chapter  viii,  under  the  heading  of  "pulp- 
devitalization,"  we  find  seventeen  (Affer- 
ent ways  of  destroying  this  wee  bit  of 
anatomy.  Under  "pulp-extarpation"  we 
find  thirty-six  plans  for  the  removal  of 
the  corpse.  Under  "root-canal  treat- 
ment" we  find  fifty-one  different  proce- 
dures, any  one  of  which  may  be  thought 
the  best  Under  "root-canal  filling"  we 
find  seventy-one  methods  for  sealing 
canals  and  keepuig  them  forever  sweet 
and  clean.  And  yet  we  are  not  happy  I 
Under  the  head  of  "treatment  of  pulps 
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and  pulp-eanals,"  miscellaneous,  we  have 
sixty-six  preparations,  each  one  more  po- 
tent than  its  predecessor.  Under  tho 
heading  of  "root-canal  treatment  in  de- 
ciduous teeth"  we  are  given  thirty-nine 
different  ways^  and  the  author  intimates 
that  he  may  have  overlooked  a  few. 
Total,  380  prescriptions  and  procedures 
for  one  poor  sick  little  tooth ! 

With  all  this  advice,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  busy  practitioner  fre- 
quently changes  his  mode  of  root-canal 
treatment?  Of  the  seventy-one  methods 
for  the  filling  of  root-canals,  is  there  any 
one  that  can  be  said  to  be  perfect?  I 
think  not. 

Like  many  others,  I  was  attracted  for 
a  short  time  by  one  of  the  zinc  oxid. 
formaliu,  and  other  ingredients — cement 
compounds  that  are  so  extensively  ad- 
vertised for  root-canal  filling.  A  brief 
trial  has  convinced  me  that  they  are  not 
80  good  as  they  look.  They  do  not  show 
clearly  in  the  radiograph.  They  are  por- 
ous, they  disintegrate  in  the  presence  of 
moisture,  and  are  more  or  less  irritating 
to  the  tissues  beyond  the  foramen.  The 
canals  of  some  twenty  extracted  teeth 
were  filled  with  several  of  these  com- 
pounds and  white  gutta-percha  cones, 
and  after  letting  them  set  or  harden  over- 
night, the  teeth  were  covered  with  hot 
wax  except  at  the  apical  foramen.  They 


were  then  placed  for  two  hours  in  water 
cok>red  with  anilin  pigment  to  a  bright 
red.  The  teeth  were  then  ground  with 
a  carborundum  wheel  until  each  canal 
was  exposed.  This  showed  the  cement 
oanal-filling  substance  to  be  stained  veil 
into  each  canal,  proving,  in  my  opinion, 
too  great  a  porosity  to  be  trusted  in  a 
root-canal  for  any  length  of  time. 

These  same  teeth  were  placed  over- 
night in  a  moist  chamber,  the  moiBture 
being  supplied  by  a  piece  of  wet  cotton 
about  the  bulk  of  a  molar  tooth.  The 
cement  substance  showed  a  decided  soft- 
ness. This  simple  test,  along  with  other 
conditions  noted,  caus^  me  to  return  to 
my  old  favorite,  chJoro-percha  and  red 
gutta-percha  cones  in  the  apical  third, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  of  all  canals  with 
open  foramina ;  the  pulp-chamber  and 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  canals,  in- 
cluding canals  that  are  not  open  through, 
being  filled  with  zinc  oxj'chlorid.  After 
placing  the  gutta-percha,  the  cone  should, 
be  packed  in  the  canal  with  a  cold  instru- 
ment, after  softening  the  gutta-peicfaa 
with  hot  air. 

All  medical  and  surgical  treatment 
should  be  varied  or  adjusted  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  numerous  idiosyn- 
crasies and  physical  conditions  of  the  in- 
dividual patient.  This,  however,  is 
"another  story.*' 
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THE  progress  of  dentistry  as  a  science 
has  been  marked  by  an  accentuation 
of  the  relationship  between  the  oral 
cavity  with  its  contents  and  the  general 
health  of  the  human  system,  whereby 
dentistry  has  been  raised  above  its  for- 
mer level  of  a  purely  mechanical  art,  and 
has  become  a  branch  of  medicine  general. 
Hand-in-hand  with  this  development  of 
principle  has  gone  a  perfection  of  the 


operative  means  and  technique,  so  that 
what  formerly  was  merely  a  handicraft 
has  now  become  an  art  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  term. 

THE  ESTHETIC  PHASE  IX  CROWIC  KESTO- 
RATIONS. 

This  esthetic  phase  of  dentistry  has 
been  developed  and  advocated  wiUiin  a 
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ratively  recent  time.  The  utter 
I  consideration  of  tiie  artistic  and 
>ful  absence  of  the  esthetic  eye 
U  evinced  ten  years  ago,  when  den- 
ut  unsightly  gold  crowns  on  ca- 
md  even  incisors,  the  unfortunate 
.  sometimes  quite  proud  bearers  of 

still  abound,  shocking  our  sense 
!  beautiful,  and  making  us  wonder 
excuse  the  "skilful"  dentist  who 
tted  such  atrocities  might  have  to 

Fortunately,  within  the  last  ten 
lentistry  has  shed  these  unsightly 
■s  that  were  the  remnants  of  the 
umage  of  medieval  charlatanism, 
ae  countries,  and  strange  to  say 
ly  among  savage  tribes  who,  like 
lipinoB  and  the  Igorots,  have  em- 

tbe  opportunity  of  their  visits 
erican  exhibitions  to  have  shining 
:owns  put  on  ideally  healthy  front 
the  practice  of  the  visible  gold 
is  still  in  vogue.  Fortunately,  in 
;a,  intelligent  people  of  good  taste 
hical  dentists  have  almost  entirely 
.  away  from  the  use  of  such  un- 

decorations. 

awakening  of  the  profession  to  a 
tion  of  their  duties  in  regard  to 
reservation  of  natural  perfection 
pearance  was  immediately  followed 
ood  of  more  or  less  suitable  filling 
als,  the  manufacturers  of  which 
iraing  no  less  at  natural  than  at 
■al  and  physiological  perfection, 
sir  efforts  the  origin  is  due  of  the 
of  cements,  artificial  enamels,  and 
tins,  with  all  the  blessings  which 
ave  bestowed  upon  the  dental  pa^ 
uid  profession;  the  imperfections 

still  adhere  to  the  manipulation 
e  durability  of  these  various  mate- 
re  minimal  if  compared  with  their 


C    OP   AND   INDIOATIOX   FOB  THE 
ALL-PORCELATN  CROWN. 

object  of  every  restoration  in 
:eeth  that  have  decayed  beyond  the 
ility  of  retaining  a  lasting  filling 
re-establish  correct  anatomical  re- 
hip,  to  prevent  recurrence  of  ca- 


ries, and  to  attain  the  most  beautiful, 
that  is  natural,  appearance.  Various  de- 
vices have  been  advocated  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  merits  or  shortcomings  of 
which  lie  outside  of  the  subject  of  this 
.paper.  Undoubtedly  no  other  device  ful- 
fils so  nearly  the  requirements  indicated 
above  as  the  all-porcelain  jacket  crown. 

The  only  two  objectionB  that  might  be 
raised  against  this  crown  are,  first,  its 
questionable  durability.  This  objection 
will  become  invalid,  even  to  the  mind 
of  the  moat  skeptical,  after  reading  the 
reports  of  practical  cases  printed  below 
in  which  tins  crown  has  stood  the  severe 
test  of  time  for  six  years. 

The  second  objection  that  might  be 
raised  is  the  necessary  delicacy  which  the 
making  of  a  perfect  porcelain  jacket 
crown  requires  as  regards  the  selection 
of  the  correct  shade  and  the  anatomically 
correct  sculpturing  of  the  tooth  form. 
Since  the  studies  on  the  coloring  of  porce- 
lain have  appeared  from  the  pens  of  such 
conscientious  and  scientific  investigators 
as  Gilbert  and  Pickes,  this  objection,  too, 
is  untenable.  On  the  contrary,  the  all- 
porcelain  jacket  crown  is  a  valuable 
educational  factor  in  teaching  the  prac- 
titioner the  difiicult  selection  of  suitable 
shades  which  is  so  important  in  artifi- 
cial dentures,  and  in  imparting  to  his 
hand  the  needed  skill  for  carving  ana- 
tomically perfect  tooth  shapes. 

The  all-porcelain  jacket  crown  has  a 
slightly  limited  field  of  application,  yet 
it  fulfils  a  mission  in  that  portion  of  the 
mouth  which  affects  the  speech  and  fa- 
cial appearance  of  the  patient  most 
vitally,  thus  supplying  a  great  need,  as 
none  of  the  heretofore  employed  means 
of  restoration  have  proved  entirely  satis- 
factory. For  deciduous  teeth,  the  all- 
porcelain  crown,  being  a  permanent  res- 
toration, is  not  indicated.  It  is  espe- 
cially valuable  for  restoring  carious  in- 
cisors, canines,  and  bicuspids  which 
have  become  too  frail  to  support  a  gold 
filling,  and  discolored  teeth  which  ow- 
ing to  spontaneous  death  of  the  pulp 
have  become  a  danger  involving  perice- 
mental infiammation,  apical  suppuration, 
and  abscess  formation.   But  even  in  the 
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restoration  of  vital  teeth  whose  pulp  is 
still  iatact  {he  jacket  crown  occapies  an 
important  position,  as  appeara  from  our 
report  of  practical  cases. 

FB0CEDT7RE  OF  HAKIXO  AN  ALL-POROE-- 
LAIN  JAOKBT  CEOWN. 

In  the  following  we  shall  describe  the 
procedure  of  making  an  all-porcelain 
jacket  crown,  which  lies  within  1^  possi- 
bility of  every  conscientious  and  skilled 
practitioner.  After  deciding  upon  an 
all-porcelain  jacket  crown,  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  a  pin  crown,  which  involves 
the  danger  of  splitting  the  root,  to  a 
banded  crown,  which  is  more  or  less  visi- 
ble and  hardly  hygienic  owing  to  the  de- 
posit of  food  particles  around  it  and  all 
its  disastrous  sequelte,  to  an  unsightly 
gold  filling,  or  to  a  frail  cement  filling 
that  afford  no  positive  guarantee  against 
non-recurrence  of  caries,  the  surround- 
ings of  the  tooth  to  be  restored  and  any 
anatomical  peculiarities  which  it  might 
be  desirable  to  reproduce  are  noted,  and 
the  flare  of  the  tooth  is  taken  by  means 
of  the  wire  measurement. 


PBEPABATION  OF  THE  TOOTH. 

The  tooth  is  ground  with  a  fine  grit  | 
in^  carborundum  stone  up  to  the  gum 
on  all  sides.  If  the  tooth  is  still  vital, 
and  the  pulp  is  to  be  preserved,  it  is 
protected  against  thermal  shock  from  the 
grinding  by  freely  appl3dng  cool  water 
and  by  grinding  very  cautiously,  as  in 
preparing  a  tooth  for  a  gold  crown. 
A  small  knife-edge  stone  facilitates 
the  grinding  operation.  Gradually  the 
enamel  that  has  remained  is  removed  np 
to  the  gingival  line,  and  the  tooth  is 
given  a  peg-shape.  AH  decalcified  den- 
tin is  carefully  removed,  and  if  the  tooth 
is  non-vital,  or  has  an  infected  pulp,  suit- 
able root-canal  treatment  by  any  one  of 
the  accepted  methods  is  installed,  and  the 
canals  are  filled. 

After  the  tooth  has  been  ground  to 
the  peg-shape,  a  clearly  defined,  terrace- 
shaped  base,  of  ^e  breadth  of  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  a  knife-«dge  stone,  running 


all  around  the  peg-shaped  tooth  closely  to 
the  gingival  Ime,  is  pr^Mred  wit}i  an 
end-cutting  fissure  bur  of  fine  cut. 

UAKING  THE  MATRIX. 

After  the  preporatitni  of  the  tooth  is 
finished,  the  wire  meaaurement  is  slipped 
over  a  tapering  handle,  and  a  platinum 
ribbon,  1/1000  of  an  inch  thick  and  of 
a  breadth  sufGcient  to  conveniently  cover 
the  peg-shaped  tooth,  is  pinched  together 
not  too  tightly  with  a  pair  of  pliers  at 
the  line  indicated  on  the  handle  by  the 
wire  measurement.  The  band  is  slipped 
off  the  handle,  and  a  minute  pellet  of 
pure  gold  is  dropped  into  the  center  of 
the  ribbon  which  is  to  serve  as  a  matrix 
later  on.  The  ribbon  is  held  over  a  Bun- 
sen  burner,  and  its  ends  are  soldered 
together.  Then  this  matrix  is  trimmed, 
festooned,  and  slipped  over  the  peg- 
shaped  tooth.  By  careful  burnishing  the 
matrix  is  gently  forced  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  peg  under  the  gum,  which  with 
some  experience  can  be  accomplished 
without  infiicting  much  pain  to  the  pa- 
tient. A  very  fine  wire  ligature  is  then 
carried  over  the  matrix  so  as  to  hold 
it  under  the  gum  below  the  shoulder. 
Dental  fioss  silk  is  wrapped  in  loopii 
around  the  matrix  and  wound  tightiy 
around  the  peg  and  matrix,  the  end  of  the 
silk  to  be  twisted  over  the  end  of  the  nu- 
trix  on  the  peg,  which  insures  perfect 
adaptation  of  the  matrix  to  the  peg. 
The  matrix  is  also  burnished  against  the 
shoulder  of  the  p^  with  flat  No.  53 
or  54  burnishers.  After  the  silk  liga- 
ture has  been  removed,  ttie  bumishmjr 
process  is  finished  with  flat  instrument. 

MAKfNO  THE  IMPRESSION  AND  MODEL. 

The  wire  ligature  is  taken  off  from  the 
neck  of  the  tooth,  and  the  matrix  re- 
moved in  a  plaster  impression.  This 
impression  is  varnished  and  invested 
in  a  suitable  inlay  investment,  to  which 
enough  plaster  is  added  to  cause  it  to 
set  in  a  reasonably  short  time.  When 
the  model  is  separated  from  the  impres- 
sion, the  matrix  will  be  on  the  plaster 
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model,  and  the  teeth  on  either  side  of 
the  tooth  covered  with  the  matrix  will 
be  reproduced  on  the  model. 

BUILDING  UP  THE  PORCELAIN  GROWN. 

To  allow  for  the  shrinkage  of  the 
porcelain  during  the  fusing  process,  the 
plaster  teeth  on  either  side  of  the  tooth 
to  be  restored  are  cut  away — ^not  before 
their  shape  and  relative  position  to  the 
tooth  to  be  reproduced,  contact  point, 
etc.,  have  been  carefully  noted.  The 
tooth  to  be  restored  is  built  up  one-sixth 
larger  than  it  is  to  appear  in  the  mouth. 
In  this  building  up  the  dentist  must 
exercise  the  highest  skiU,  and  prove  his 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  anatomic 
structure  of  the  tooth.  A  slightly  wet 
piece  of  Japanese  paper  is  laid  around 
the  tootli  on  the  model,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  porcelain  from  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  plaster. 

METHOD  OF  MIXIXQ  THE  PORCELAIN. 

Porcelain  of  a  light  yellow  shade  is 
mixed  on  a  clean  porcelain  slab  to  a 
thin,  creamy  consistence,  and  with  a 
fine  and  soft  hair  paint-brush  that  has 
been  wetted  it  is  dressed  on  the  matrix 
layer  by  layer.  The  porcelain  is  ^aped 
with  a  wet  brush,  any  excessive  moisture 
being  absorbed  with  a  piece  of  blotting 
paper  applied  with  the  finger,  and  molded 
and  finished  with  the  finger  until  the 
desired  size  and  shape  of  the  natural 
tooth  is  obtained. 

SELECTING  THE  COLOR  SHADE. 

The  additional  one-sixth,  which  is  to 
be  built  up  to  allow  for  the  shrinkage 
in  the  furnace,  is  made  up  of  the  color- 
ing layer.  The  shade  of  the  tooth  is 
selected  in  the  patient's  mouth  by  aid  of 
the  shade  guide,  and  matched  with  the 
hiph-fusing  porcelain  which  is  sold  in 
shades  from  A  to  Z  (25  shades),  slightly 
deeper  than  it  is  to  appear  in  the  mouth 
after  fusing.  With  this  coloring  stratum, 
which  is  also  mixed  to  a  thin,  erearav 
consistence,  the  tooth  is  finally  contoured, 
then  cut  off  the  model,  after  which  such 
VOL.  u.— 97 


finishing  touches  as  one  may  deem  neces- 
sary are  put  on. 

BAKING  THE  CROWN. 

The  heat  in  the  electric  furnace,  which 
must  be  furnished  with  a  pyrometer,  is 
raised  to  from  1800**  to  1900°  F.,  and 
the  tooth  is  dried  for  five  minutes  at  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace.  Then  it  is  gradu- 
ally introduced  into  the  furnace  on  a  fire- 
clay slab  which  has  been  sprinkled  with 
coarse  silex,  and  the  door  of  the  furnace 
is  closed.  Within  eight  minutes  the  heat 
in  the  furnace  is  gradually  raised  to 
2200"  F.  When  this  temperature  is 
reached,  the  lever  of  the  furnace  is  grad- 
ually turned  down  to  0,  this  gradual 
reduction  of  the  lever  to  consume  about 
two  minutes;  then  the  door  of  the  fur- 
nace is  opened,  and  after  the  heat  has 
abated  to  about  1800*  F.  and  the  shrink- 
age has  taken  place,  the  slab  and  tooth 
are  removed  from  the  furnace  and  al- 
lowed to  cool  for  examination. 

If  any  defects,  checks,  or  uneven 
shrinkage  are  noticed,  they  are  filled  in 
with  additional  coloring  porcelain,  and 
slab  and  tooth  are  put  back  into  the  fur- 
nace, and  the  porcelain  crown  is  baked 
ODce  more  for  ten  minutes,  within  which 
time  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is 
gradually  raised  to  3300*  F.,  care  being 
taken  not  to  exceed  the  fusing-point, 
which  is  at  2300*  F.  When  3300*  F.  are 
reached,  the  lever  is  at  once  turned  down 
to  0,  and  the  heat  is  allowed  to  drop 
to  2100°  F.,  when  the  door  of  the  fur- 
nace is  opened  slightly.  The  tooth  is 
left  in  the  half-closed  furnace  for  five 
more  minutes,  and  allowed  to  finish  to  a 
glaze. 

The  tooth  is  then  removed  from  the 
furnace  and  covered  with  a  tin  can,  in 
order  to  protect  it  against  draft.  After 
it  has  perfectly  cooled  off,  the  plaster 
core,  which  will  come  out  easily,  is  .re- 
moved, and  the  platinum  matrix  is  care- 
fully pulled  out  from  the  crown  with 
a  pair  of  K  pliers,  which  operation  is 
not  difficult,  as  the  ends  of  the  matrix 
protrude  over  the  cervical  edges  of  the 
crown.  If  these  directions  have  been 
properly  followed,  the  strength,  color,  and 
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cast  of  the  crown  are  perfect,  and  the  porcelain  jacket  crown  offers  the  foQn 
crown  is  ready  for  setting.  ing  advantages : 


Fig.  1. 


8ETTIX0  THE  CROWN. 

For  setting  this  crown.  Harvard  inlay 
cement  thinly  mixed  is  used.  If  the  crown 
is  of  a  slightly  darker  shade  than  desired, 
a  lighter  cement  is  used  for  setting,  and 


Fio.  2. 


(3)  There  is  no  danger  of  the  roo: 
heing  split,  as  in  pin  crowns. 

(4)  There  is  no  irritation  of  the  gin- 
givffi  or  the  pericementum,  and  no  uc^- 
mulation  of  foodstuflF.  as  in  biini**^ 
crowns. 

(5)  The  stress  of  mastication  if  V)' 
directed  against  a  single  pin,  as  in  pi>i 
crowns,  hut  is  borne  by  the  natnrtl  too: 
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(1)  The  natural  anatomic  relatiflfr 
ship  of  the  tooth  in  the  moutii  is  fnOr 
preserved.  : 

(2)  There  is  no  danger  of  the  cron  1 
being  revolved,  as  so  often  happens  vit!> 
pin  crowns. 


vice  versa,  if  the  shade  of  the  crown  has 
turned  out  a  trifle  too  light,  a  darker 
cement  will  correct  the  shade. 

ADVANTAGES   OF   THE  ALL-PORCELAIN 
JACKET  CROWN. 

Apart  from  aifording  an  ideally  beau- 
tiful and  natural  restoration,  the  all- 
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reed  by  a  suitable  root-canal  filling,  be  shattered  hy  violent  trauma^  there  is 
!g  of  the  tooth  left;  the  cement,  still  a  possibility  left  for  the  last  resort 
le  porcelain  jacket.  of  a  pin  crown. 


FiQ.  3, 


Breaking    of    the    all-porcelain  practical  cases. 

crown,  if  the  latter  be  set  cor-  Miss  J.  F.    A  large  cavity  in  the  lower 

has  not  been  observed  bo  far.  Even  left  second  bicuspid  had  been  filled  with  amal- 

\i  an  accident  from  severe  trauma  gam,  t^e  pulp  remaining  vital.    A  jacket 


FlQ.  4. 


occur,  the  crown  can  be  replaced 
ither  of  the  same  description,  as 
g  and  root  of  the  tooth  are  likely 
lain  intact. 

There  is  no  recurrence  of  caries, 
re  is  practically  no  cement  line, 
e  gingivse  after  a  short  time  cover 
loulder,  i.e.  the  line  of  juncture 
n  the  non- irritating  porcelain  and 
itural  tooth-structure. 

Even  if  the  crown  and  peg  should 


crown  was  put  on  five  years  ago,  which  is 
still  in  the  mouth  (Fig,  1).  Although  the 
tooth  remained  vital,  no  thermal  shock  has 
ever  been  felt.  A  part  of  the  original  amal- 
gam filling  was  left  in  the  peg-shaped  tooth 
in  preparing  it  for  the  jacket  crown.  No 
joint  is  perceivable,  and  the  articulation  is 
perfect.  The  shade  of  the  crown  is  slightly 
too  light,  which  in  a  tooth  in  that  position 
is  of  no  great  importance.  The  tooth  is  being 
strenuously  usod  in  mastication. 

Miss  M.  M.  J.    The  lingual  portion  of  the 
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upper  left  first  bicuspid  was  broken  off,  the 
bite  being  too  close.  The  tootb  had  been 
filled  with  cement  after  the  root-canal  had 
been  treated.  A  porcelain  jacket  crown  was 
put  on  one  year  ago.  (Fig  2.)  The  articu- 
lation is  good,  also  the  joint.  The  match 
in  color  is  not  quite  perfect.  The  tooth  af- 
fords  perfect  comfort  and  use. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Th.  The  enamel  of  the  lower 
left  first  bicuspid,  which  was  vital,  had  been 
attacked  by  caries,  which  blackened  the  tooth. 
The  tooth  was  prepared  three  years  and  flve 
months  ago,  remaining  vital,  and  a  Jacket 
crown  was  put  on.  (Fig.  3.  }  No  thermal 
shock  has  ever  been  felt ;  there  is  no  sensitive- 
ness on  percussion.  The  articulation,  the 
joint,  and  the  shade  are  no  perfect  that  the 


ing  the  tooth  the  appearance  of  a  natural 
one.  The  two  upper  centrals,  being  small 
and  separated  hj  a  very  wide  interstice,  were 
also  fitted  with  labial  facings  built  up  and 
baked  like  the  hefore-mendoned  one,  reducing 
the  interstice  and  overlapping  the  lower  cen- 
trals. The  upper  rig^t  lateral,  which  re- 
truded  buccally,  was  in  the  aune  manner 
fitted  with  a  poredain  facing,  and  thus 
brou^t  into  line  with  the  other  teeth.  The 
upper  right  canine  was  ground  down  to  -peg' 
shape  and  fitted  with  a  jacket  crown,  to 
which  a  porcelain  tooth  was  baked  on  either 
side,  thus  doing  away  with  the  rubber  den- 
ture. These  teetii  ride  on  the  gum,  and 
have  caused  no  irritation  either  of  the  gin- 
givK  or  of  the  still  vital  abutment  tooth. 


tooth  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  natural 
one  even  by  the  eye  of  some  professedly 
skilled  dentists. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Six  years  ago  this  patient  pre- 
sented a  case  of  pronounced  lower  prognath- 
ism. He  wore  a  partial  rubber  denture,  sup- 
plying the  upper  left  bicuspid,  and  the  upper 
right  lateral  and  bicuspid.  Without  any  reg- 
ulating appliance  the  bite  was  raised  by 
crowning  the  two  lower  right  bicuspids  and 
the  upper  left  bicuspid  with  porcelain  jacket 
crowns.  (Fig.  4.)  The  pulps  in  all  these 
teeth  are  still  vital,  and  have  shown  no  un- 
toward symptoms  or  tiiermal  shock.  The 
lower  right  canine,  which  labially  protruded 
considerably,  was  ground  down  labially,  and 
a  thin  porcelain  facing,  which  was  built  up 
on  a  matrix  and  baked,  for  this  special  case, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  jacket  crown,  was 
fitted  directly  into  a  groove  on  the  labial 
surface  of  the  still  vital  tooth.  The  joint  is 
still  perfect,  and  no  caries  at  this  line  is 
noticed.   The  shade  is  perfectly  matched,  giv- 


The  upper  left  bicuspid  has  not  been  re- 
placed, it  being  the  intention  to  .  first  test 
the  porcelain  teeth  baked  on  to  the  jacket 
crown  as  to  its  durability  as  an  abutment, 
and  the  effects  of  the  two  porcelain  teeth 
upon  the  abutment  and  the  gingiva.  The 
principles  practiced  in  this  case  will  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  conscientious 
dentist.  The  patient,  however,  wished  to  teat 
the  efficiency  of  the  porcelain  jacket-crown 
method,  and  was  willing  to  take  the  risk. 
At  any  rate,  his  mouth,  which  formerly  pre- 
sented unsightly  irregularities,  is  now  very 
much  improved  (Fig.  4)  and  is  presentable, 
and  at  first  sight  would  not  lead  one  to  sus- 
pect the  presence  of  artificial  crowns  and 
teeth.  No  caries  at  any  of  the  joints,  no 
splitting  or  cracking  of  the  porcelain,  nor 
any  ether  untoward  symptom,  has  been  ob- 
served in  five  and  one-half  years. 

Mr.  R.  H.  R.  Two  approximal  cavities  in 
the  upper  left  canine  had  been  filled  with 
cement.    The  cement  fillings  having  been  re- 
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peatedly  washed  ont  and  leplaced,  caries  n- 
eurring  and  the  pulp  being  infected,  root- 
canal  treatment  became  neeeesBiy.  Alter 
removing  all  earuras  dentin,  the  tooth  was 
found  to  be  too  frail  to  support  a  gold  fill- 
ing. The  tooth  was  tiwrefore  filled  with 
amalguD,  and  then  prepared  to  reeeiTO  a 
jacket  crown,  by  being  ground  to  p^ehape. 


The  jacket  crown  (Fig.  5)  is  of  Tuy  good 
shade,  the  joint  behig  imperoeivable  even  to 
the  tongue.  Besides  improring  considerably 
the  appearance  of  the  patient's  mouth,  the 
solidity  of  the  crown  is  so  great  that  indsion 
(m  the  left  side — ^whlch  had  been  performed 
entirely  on  the  ri^t  side,  owing  to  the  frailty 
of  the  eement-fllled  canine — ^has  been  reeumed. 


OBAIi  SUBGEBTi  SOME  PREXJMINABT  BBMABKS. 


Br  HBNRT  ai.OVKR  LAHGWORTHT,  Mj>^  Dwfcwqwe,  Iowa. 


OBAL  snrg^  may  be  defined  as  the 
practice  of  luroeiy  about  the  month. 
Sterilization  oi  tooth-roots,  the  ap- 
plication of  an  OTthodontic  apparataa,  t&- 
pairing  decayed  teeth,  incising  abscesses, 
etc,  as  so  many  writers  hare  pointed 
ont,  are  therefore  sni^cal,  though  minor 
surgical  operations.  In  this  paper  the 
term  oral  surgery  will  be  taken  to 
mean  any  operation  necessaiy  to  cover 
disease  occnning  in  the  region  of  the 
upper  or  lower  jam. 

That  the  successful  treatment  of  dis- 
eases and  deformities  of  the  maxillary 
bones  and  adjacent  structures  requires 
special  training  covering  many  important 
phases  of  dentutry  and  rhinology  as  well 
as  snigery  itself,  is  without  canl.  With- 
in a  comparatively  rec»it  dat^  howeror, 
fev  physicians  had  the  necessary  train- 
ing and  opportunity  to  cover  such  an  ex- 
acting subject  satisfactorily,  even  though 
they  possessed  the  skill.  Fortunately 
these  conditions  are  no  longer  true,  as 
there  are  now  many  workers  along  the 
highway  of  oral  surgery,  all  striving 
earnestly  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos, 
borrowing  from  ouer  departments  when- 
ever necessary,  and  slowly  but  surely  de- 
Teloping  the  field.  That  the  average 
medical  practitioner  has  sometimes  failed 
to  realize  how  necessary  it  is  to  save  the 
teeth  and  jaw  in  all  operations  about  the 
montb  mnet  be  reluctantly  admitted. 
Ifany  daring  surgeons,  indeed,  had  little 
respect  for  teeth,  jaw,  or  eyen  external 
vol-  U. — 98 


deformi^.  If  an  external  operative  route 
oflbred  an  easier  approach  to  a  diseased 
part,  the  busy  suzEecni  was  very  likely  to 
nuke  that  route  me  operation  of  choice. 
Time,  special  instruments,  and  dose 
study  nowhere  bring  their  reward  so 
quickly  as  in  dealing  with  palhological 
conditions  of  the  nose,  mouth,  and  jaws. 
The  oral  surgeon  of  today  certainly  must 
be  ready  to  go  to  extremes  in  time  and 
money  rather  than  leave  an  unsightly 
and  mortifying  scar  about  the  face.  It 
is  unnecessary,  however,  to  continue  such 
familiar  observations. 

Although  pathological  processes  in- 
volving the  jaws  are  comparatively  few 
in  number,  the  variations  in  clinical  types 
seem  almost  endless  and  may  prove  con- 
fusing. Every  case  in  reaHty  becomes 
a  law  unto  itself.  The  following  affec- 
tions represent  most  of  the  conditions 
confronting  the  oral  surgeon: 

(1)  Removal  of  necrosed  bone  from 
the  upper  and  lower  jayra. 

(2)  Treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  wounds  in  general  about 
the  mouth. 

(3)  Bepair  of  hare-lip  and  cleft  pal- 
ate. 

(4)  Incison  and  curetment  of  jaw 
cysts. 

(5)  Excision  of  tumors  such  as  fibro- 
ma, sarcoma,  endothelioma,  and  angeio- 
and  osteosarcomas. 

(6)  Removal  of  adenoids  and  tonsils 
preceding  oral  prophylaxis,  widening  of 
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the  palate,  or  an;  necessary  orthodontic 
work. 

(7)  Correction  of  nasal  obstmctifHis 
from  whatever  cause. 

(8)  Treatment  of  disease  of  the  max- 
illary sinus  (empyema  of  the  antrum  of 
Highmore) . 

(9)  Treatment  of  defective  jaw  clos- 
ure or  cicatricial  contractions  due  to 
bums. 

(10)  Superrision  and  management  of 

trifacial  neuralgia  from  both  tha  medical 
and  surgical  etandpoints. 

(11)  Eemoval  of  moles  and  nevi 
about  the  lips  or  cheeks. 

(13)  Treabnent  of  accidents — such  as, 
for  instance,  collapse  following  either 
a  local  or  a  general  anesthetic. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  of  the  sub- 
jects included  above  may  encounter  some 
objection  on  the  part  of  both  the  dental 
and  the  medical  profession.  There  are 
probably  few  men  today  who  could  cover 
the  entire  field  well  without  many  years 
of  special  study  and  training.  The  field, 
formidable  as  it  is,  however,  is  not  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  average  oral  sur- 
geon. Although  the  proper  treatment, 
for  instance,  of  any  and  every  nasal  ob- 
struction as  contrasted  with  the  complex 
task  of  management  of  trifacial  neural- 
gia would  seem  at  first  glance  to  be  at 
opposite  ends  in  a  ccmsideiation  of  afFec- 
tions  of  the  head,  they  ought  never- 
theless to  be  included.  To  the  author, 
at  least,  it  would  seem  clear  that  the 
conscientious  oral  surgeon  will  try  to 
make  himself  proficient  in  all. 

(1)  Removal  of  necrosed  bone  from 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws.  (Acute  and 
chronic  osteomyelitis.)  This  is  one  of  the 
very  important  features  of  oral  surgery. 
Necrosis  of  the  jaws  responds  rather 
readily  to  proper  surgical  treatment, 
which  means  removal.  If  the  necrosis 
be  extensive  a  general  anesthetic  had  bet- 
ter be  employed.  Almost  all  the  cases 
seen  in  dental  clinics  are  the  result  of 
tooth-abscess.  Frequent  consultation  be- 
twem  dentist  and  physician  u  important. 

(a)  Acute  osteomyelitis:  Acnte  sup- 
purative inflammation  of  bone  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  acute  osteomyelitis. 
It  is  an  intense  inflammation  oraiurring 


especially  in  young  adults,  and  is  due 
to  pyogenic  organisms  arising  as  a  rule 
from  infection  about  a  tooth-floc^. 
The  acute  suppuration  results  in  the 
death  of  a  portion  or  layer  of  the  bone, 
hence  the  term  "acute  necrosis"  is  some- 
times employed.  Single  or  multiple  fis- 
tulas quiddy  form.  As  long  as  any  por- 
tion of  dead  bone  remains,  the  suppura- 
tioD  refuses  to  heal  and  a  dischaiging 
sinus  continues.  The  symptoms  of  acnte 
osteomyelitis  are  pain,  redness,  and  swell- 
ing of  the  alveolar  process  and  cheek, 
loosening  of  the  teeth  in  the  alveoli, 
marked  constitutional  disturbances  such 
as  fever,  prostration,  and  finally  dia- 
chaige  of  pus. 

The  history  of  a  l^pical  case  is  some- 
what as  follows :  An  incisor  or  an  upper 
molar  filled,  but  later  followed  by  sore- 
ness about  the  tooth  or  gum.  Often 
the  history  of  an  old  abscess  following 
dental  work  may  be  obtained.  In  spite 
of  the  region  being  lanced  repeatedly, 
the  swelling  continues  along  the  jaw  line, 
and  involves  the  cheek.  Many  of  tin 
teeth  become  loose  in  tiieir  sodtets,  and 
a  discharge  of  pus  is  noticed  from  several 
openings.  The  patient,  perhaps  seriously 
ill,  is  confined  to  bed  and  requires  daily 
visits  by  both  dentist  and  phyncian. 
Gradually,  as  the  acute  stage  passes, 
the  teeth  ti^ten,  flstnlse  close  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two,  and  resoluticm 
finally  takes  place  without  any  lai;^  se- 
questra forming.  Often,  if  tiie  disease 
is  extensive,  the  necrosis  involves  the 
bony  palate  and  the  antral  walls.  If  the 
case  be  even  more  severe,  however,  fetid 
discharge  continues  in  spite  of  drainage, 
and  necrosis  takes  place  in  new  areas. 
Sev^al  tttth  are  perhaps  extracted,  to- 
gether with  large  pieces  of  heme.  If  this 
does  not  effect  a  cure  a  general  anes- 
thetic is  finally  administered,  all  se- 
questra are  removed,  necrotic  bone  is 
thoroughly  curetted,  and  recovery  is  then 
prompt 

A  still  more  severe  type  of  osteomye- 
litis is  frequently  seen  in  connection  witii 
the  lower  molars,  witii  a  history  about 
as  follows:  Cause  unknown,  but  attrib- 
uted to  caries  in  a  lower  molar  which 
has  been  badly  neglected.  Examination 
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see  a  profuse  offensive  dischaige 
ning  bone  fragments  from  a  large 
uDg  area  somewhere  on  the  outer 
ar  Dorder.   Perforation  of  the  ex- 

tissues  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
have  already  taken  place;  consti- 
a  symptoms  are  marked.  The 
tion  of  necrosis  is  so  rapid  that 
L  a  short  time  the  entire  jaw  bone 
be  area  affected  is  practically  de- 
d  or  at  least  separated  from  the 
if  the  mandible.  Any  treatment 
I  short  of  complete  removal  of  the 
ed  portion  of  the  jaw  in  a  case  of 
ind  is  apt  to  prove  nnsatisfactoiy. 

Chronic  osteomyelitis:  The  his- 
if  most  cases  of  chronic  osteomye- 
s  as  follows:  History  of  trouble 

a  tooth  continned  perhaps  for 

After  a  Tariable  time  a  diseharg- 
mu  formed  which  refosed  to  heal 
tte  of  burring  or  light  scraping, 
these  fistulous  teacts  extend  later- 
)ward  the  antrum  or  backward  mto 
my  palate.  They  may  apparently 
for  a  time,  only  to  reopra  and  dis- 
j  from  year  to  year.  The  correct 
tent  in  such  cases  is  aa  follows: 
ig-fftanding  chronic  cases  with  fis- 
.  tracts,  the  only  rational  treatment 
irgical  one,  which  means  the  thor- 
removal  of  the  carious  bone  wher- 
found.  Any  abscess  or  fistulous 
m  the  alveolar  border  which  refuses 
il  should  be  opened  and  curetted, 
aeth  need  not  be  sacrificed.  Under 
iditk>n  should  a  dentist  attempt  to 
disease  which  has  passed  b^rond 
oth  by  drainage  through  the  root- 

Treaiment  of  fractures  of  the 
jaw  and  of  loounds  in  general  about 
outh.  Fracture  of  the  mandible  is 
iliar  subject  to  dentists.  The  body 
i  bone  is  usually  involved,  as  for 
ce  near  a  canine  tooth.  As  almost 

the  severe  fr^^res  require  some 
of  interdental  splint,  the  services 
^d  mechanical  dentist  cannot  be 
ised  with.  The  surgeon  and  the 
t  should  handle  these  cases  to- 
*  to  secure  the  quickest  and  best 

i. 

regard  to  wounds  about  the  mouth. 


it  may  be  said  that  their  treatment  dif- 
fers little  from  that  of  surgical  wounds 
elsewhere.  Most  wounds  about  the  mouth 
must  be  regarded  aa  infected,  and  there- 
fore thorough  cleansiiig  of  the  wound 
before  tteatoent  is  essential.  All  ragged 
edges  should  be  trimmed,  carefully  ap- 
proximated, and  the  wound  closed  by  su- 
tures whenever  necessary.  Prevention  of 
possible  deformity  is  always  to  be  con- 
sidered if  the  lips  are  directly  involved. 

(3)  Cleft  palate  and  hare-lip.  Under 
ordinary  conditi(»iB  cleft  palate  should 
be  operated  upon  as  soon  as  possible  after 
birth.  Closure  of  the  cleft  later  in  life 
does  not  remedy  defective  speech,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  operation  is  per- 
formed early  during  the  period  of  growth, 
speech  is  improved  most  decidemy,  and 
the  cosmetic  results  are  sometimes  as- 
tonishing. As  a  role,  cleft  palate  and 
hare-lip  are  both  openited  upon  at  the 
same  time.  Second  and  even  third 
smaller  operations  are  often  required  be- 
fore permanent  closure  is  secured  and 
the  best  result  obtained.  In  these  cases 
especially,  a  well-equipped  and  experi- 
enced oral  Burgeon  ahoold  be  preferred 
over  most  operators. 

(4)  Incition  and  cureimeni  of  jaw 
cysts.  Cysts  of  the  maxillary  bones  prac- 
tically always  occur  in  the  lower  jaw 
either  in  connection  with  the  teeth  or, 
though  more  rarely,  originate  in  the 
cancellated  tissue  of  the  bone.  Two 
forms  of  cysts  are  commonly  encoun- 
tered, the  first  in  connecti<ni  with  the 
completely  developed  tooth,  of  ordinary 
influnmatory  origin,  usually  at  the  apex, 
and  the  second  occurring  while  the  tooth 
is  still  in  process  of  development  and 
has  not  yet  erupted.  The  latter  is  known 
as  the  dentigerous  cyst. 

Cysts  are  of  slow  growth  and  are 
usually  painless.  On  carefnl  examination 
they  Euiould  be  differentiated  from  other 
tumors.  If  doubt  exists,  exploration  with 
a  small  needle  or  trocar  may  easily  be 
made.  Cysts  of  the  lower  jaw  are  treated 
by  incision  from  within  the  mouth,  re- 
moval of  the  contents  with  a  sharp  curet, 
and  whatever  toilet  of  the  operative 
wound  seems  necessary. 

The  dentigerous  cyst,  which  is  a  com- 
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man  form  of  odontoma,  arises  from  an 
uneropted  tooth.  It  begins  as  a  svelling 
of  the  jaw  below  the  alveolus  on  the  outer 
surface.  Occurring  as  it  does  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bone,  it  usually  contains 
some  portion  of  the  tooth  from  which 
it  has  arisen.  This  tooth  is  also  found 
mianng  in  t^e  dental  arch. 

(5)  Excision  of  tumors  nich  as  fibro- 
ma, endothelioma,  and  sarcoma.  The 
jaws  are  frequently  the  seat  of  tumors 
of  both  benign  and  malignant  character. 

Fibroma :  Fibrous  tumors  may  develop 
from  almost  any  portion  of  the  jaw. 
They  are  of  slow  growth,  firm,  usually 
painless,  show  no  tendency  to  ulcerate 
and  do  not  infiltrate  the  surrounding  tis- 
sue. A  fibroma  should  be  freely  exposed 
by  dissection  and  removed  through  the 
mouth.  For  recurring  fibromata  an 
operation  of  considerable  extent  is  some- 
times necessary. 

Enchondroma:  Enchondroma  is  fre- 
quently a  mixed  tumor,  and  should  be 
extirpated. 

Osseous  tumors:  Bone  tumors  or  ex- 
ostoses may  also  develop  in  connection 
with  the  jaws.  They  occur  in  middle- 
aged  people  and  are  produced  by  external 
irritation  or  trauma.  They  may  attain 
considerable  size.  The  diagnous  is  made 
by  noting  the  exceraive  hardness  of  Hie 
tumor  and  its  benign  character.  Aa  a 
rule  ihej  should  be  removed. 

Sarcoma:  Of  the  many  varieties  of 
tumors  which  affect  the  jaws,  sarcoma 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent,  and  it  occurs 
in  all  periods  of  life.  It  may  appear 
in  any  portion  of  the  bone.  When 
springing  from  the  alveolar  bwder  these 
tumors  are  familiarly  known  as  sarcom- 
atous epulids.  These  growths  are  ma- 
lignant in  character  and  unless  thor- 
oughly eradicated  will  recur.  A  surgeon 
should  under  no  circumstances  undertake 
operative  procedure  unless  he  is  prepared 
to  perform  the  most  extensive  operation 
if  it  be  found  necessary.  Often  no  oper- 
ation short  of  extirpation  of  the  entire 
lower  jaw  or  of  one-half  of  the  upper 
jaw  should  be  performed. 

Epithelioma:  This  is  about  the  only 
form  of  cancer  encountered.  It  takes 
its  origin  from  glands  somewhere  in  the 


mucous  membrane.  This  growth  is  in- 
tensely malignant.  ITloerations  appear 
early,  often  with  copious  foul  discharge. 
Treatment  consists  in  early  and  complete 
removal  if  possible.  Xeighbcoing  Ijmr 
phatic  glan^  are  involved. 

(6)  Kemoval  of  adenoids  preceding 
oral  prophyUuds,  videntn^  ihs  pdtaU, 
or  other  orthodontia  work.  As  nasal 
obstruction  tends  to  produce  deformities 
of  the  jaws,  irr^nlarities  of  the  teeth, 
and  under-development  of  both  the  nose 
and  the  jaws,  it  is  often  important  that 
such  conditions  be  r^edied  before  a  con- 
tracted an^  is  subjected  to  dental  expan- 
sion. In  otiier  words,  as  neariy  nomul 
breathing  as  possible  should  be  estaib- 
lished  prior  to  treatment  for  maloeclu- 
aion,  if  we  are  to  obtain  t^e  very  beet 
results.  Mouth-breathing  also  t^ds  to 
produce  altered  conditions  about  the 
gums  and  inegnlaritiea  of  the  tee^L 
Widening  of  the  palatal  ardi  in  numy 
instances  results  in  an  increase  in  ma 
size  of  the  cavity  of  the  noee  as  well  u 
in  a  stimulation  of  normal  developm^i. 
This  has  been  well  shown  by  G.  Y.  I. 
Brown,  Dean,  Black,  Bogne,  and  others. 

(?)  Corrociion  of  nasal  obstmeUons, 
Conditions  producing  nasal  obstmction 
are  numerous,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
nose,  naBo>pharynx,  or  oral  pharynx.  At 
the  present  time  this  work  ia  rarely  un- 
dertaken by  any  but  nose-and-throat  spe- 
cialists. It  is  important,  however,  that 
the  dentist  should  have  some  idea  of 
the  more  common  patholf^cal  processes 
within  tiie  nose  and  their  treatment. 

(8)  Treatment  of  diseases  of  Gie  max- 
illary «mu«.  Cases  of  antrum  involTS- 
ment  may  roughly  be  divided  into  two 
distinct  groups :  First,  a  group  where  the 
chief  features  are  the  nasal  features; 
second,  a  group  where  the  prominent 
features  are  oral  and  dental.  In  the 
simple  acute  form  of  suppuration  of  Ihe 
maxillary  sinus  where  there  are  few  gran- 
ulations and  no  carious  bone,  lavage  of 
the  infected  antrum  with  warm  antisep- 
tic solutions  is  often  followed  by  a  cure. 
Irrigation  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  effected  through  the  nor- 
mal opening,  hence  a  trocar  with  cannula 
attachment  must  be  introduced  beneath 
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trior  turbinate  bone  a  littie  above 
>r  and  about  an  inch  back,  and 
lirectly  outward  into  the  Binus. 
enetrating  the  antral  wall  by  ihia 
the  trocar  is  left  m  situ,  and 
irrigations  are  made  through  the 
This  procedure  is  especially  prac- 
L  nuudnff  &  positive  diagnosis, 
tt  method  for  surgical  treatment 
sinus,  and  the  one  employed  in 
»r*s  routine,  is  to  remove  the  an- 
alf  of  the  inferior  turbinate  body 
uose  with  scissors  or  saw,  punc- 
i  outer  wall  of  the  naa^  ctcntj 
e  floor,  and  then  make  as  large 
ling  into  the  antrum  aa  desired, 
xum  by  this  common  method  can 
raghly  explored  and  treated.  If 
has  already  been  extracted,  or  if 
>n  of  a  carious  fistula  the  tooth 
be  saved,  it  is  extracted,  and  a 
)ening  is  made  with  a  chisel  and 
pward  into  the  antrum.  The  al- 
tpening  must  be  luge  enough  to 
:he  little  finger.  Not  only  does 
lor  insist  on  a  large  opening  here, 
second  counter-opening  is  also 
hrough  the  naso-antral  wall  as 
ily  outlined.  Brainage  through 
socket  is  not  drairable  under  ordi- 
rcumatanoes. 

le  fossa  operation :  The  prelimi- 
age  of  this  operation,  which  so 
Bsee  require,  consists  in  elevation 
upper  lip  and  dissection  of  the 
it  the  labio-gingival  margin.  The 
are  dissected  free  over  the  canine 
ud  practically  the  anterior  bony 

the  antrum  is  removed.  A  see- 
ming is  then  made  out  into  the 
Dn  completion  of  the  nasal  open- 
i  mucous  membrane  and  tissues 
e  canine  fossa  are  closed  by  su- 

All  subsequent  treatments  are 
irough  the  nasal  opening. 
Treatment  of  defective  jaw  clos- 

cicatricial  contractions  due  to 

Jaw  dosnre  occurs  either  as  a 
ixy  or  permanent  condition.  The 
iry  or  so-called  spasmodic  form 
lit  of  some  condition  affecting  the 
filaments  of  the  third  branch  of 
h  nerve  causing  a  spasmodic  con- 
i  of  the  elevator  muscles.  The 
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condituOL  is  due  to  such  causes  as  ctiBlayed 
or  difficult  eruption  of  the  three  lower 
posterior  teeth,  abscess  or  necrosis  about 
the  teeth,  tumors  and  even  acute  inflam- 
mation in  and  about  the  tonsils.  Treat- 
ment includes  discovery  and  removal  of 
the  cause.  Permanent  jaw  closure  may 
be  due  to  ankylosis  of  the  temporo-max- 
iUaiy  articulation  or  er^  to  union  of 
the  alveolar  borders  i^emselves  through 
the  formation  of  cicatricial  or  inflamma- 
tory bands.  The  treatment  of  jaw  clos- 
ure is  often  the  despair  of  the  surgeon. 
Cicatricial  bands  should  be  divided  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  re- 
union of  the  cut  surface,  or  the  entire 
cicatricial  mass  may  be  excised.  As  a 
rale  all  operative  procedures  should  be 
done  through  the  mouth.  Jaw  closure 
due  to  bony  ankylosis  can  only  be  relieved 
by  resection  of  part  of  the  bone,  such 
as,  for  instance,  the  removal  of  one  of 
the  condyles. 

(10)  Supervision  and  managment  of 
trifaetdl  neuralgia  from  both  medical 
and  surgical  standpoints.  As  has  been 
mentioned  elsewhere,  many  will  no  doubt 
be  inclined  to  disagree  with  the  writer 
in  including  such  a  subject  under  oral 
sultry.  As  the  dentist  sees  many  of  these 
cases,  however,  he  must  of  necessity  be 
able  to  make  a  clear  diagnosis,  which 
gives  him  at  least  the  opportuni^  of 
following  the  cases  with  the  physician 
throughout  varied  lines  of  treatment. 
By  consulting  the  standard  text-books  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  by  adhering 
to  certain  fundamental  principles,  tl^ 
dentist  will  become  a  better-trained  ob- 
server in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
These  cases  vary  greatly  in  intensity, 
and  even  their  pathology  is  obscure.  Ex- 
ternal applications  for  allaying  the  pain, 
such  as  heat,  cold,  cupping,  liniments, 
electricity,  etc.,  have  all  been  employed 
at  times  with  considerable  success.  In 
very  severe  cases  which  refuse  utterly  to 
yield  to  medical  treatment,  deep  injec- 
tions of  osmic  acid  or  alcohol  directly 
into  the  nerves  at  their  exit  from  their 
foramen  at  the  base  of  the  skull  should 
be  employed.  Of  the  various  operations 
for  the  relief  of  an  otherwise  hopeless 
condition  we  have  division  and  resection 
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of  nerveSj  and  plugging  of  the  superficial 
foramina  of  tiie  ^e  with  metal  plugs. 
Finally,  when  all  other  measures  have 
failed  and  the  patient  refuses  to  tolerate 
the  condition  any  longer  and  pleads  for 
some  relief,  we  still  have  the  decidedly 
dangerous  operation  of  intrarcranial  re- 
section of  the  Qasseiian  gaz^lion. 

(11)  Removal  of  moles  and  nevidboiU 
the  Hps  or  cheeks.  The  dentist,  as  well 
as  the  nose-and-throat  specialist,  is  often 
consulted  in  regard  to  facial  blemishes, 
for  the  principal  reason  that  these  pa- 
tients  do  not  know  where  else  to  go.  A 
congenital  pigmented  hairy  mole  is  dis- 
figuring, and  is  always  thought  by 
the  possescfor  to  be  more  conspicuous 
than  it  really  is.  The  removal  of  birth- 
marks by  the  application  of  powerful 
freezing  agents,  caustics,  electricity,  etc., 
requires  experience  and  caution.  Nevi 
if  moderately  small  may  be  excised ; 
hemorrhage,  however,  is  almost  always 
considerable.  Carbon  dioxid  snow  is  at 
presfflit  being  extensively  tried  at  the 
various  dermatological  clinics  as  tiie  beat 
agent  for  removing  moles. 

(13)  Treatment  of  accidents  follow- 
ing the  use  of  Htker  a  local  or  general 
anesthetic.  Cocaln  is  of  course  the  usual 
local  agent  employed,  as  it  will  anes- 
thetize mucous  membranes  if  merely  ap- 
plied to  the  surface,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  is  productive  of  little  harm.  To 
affect  the  skin  and  deeper  structures, 
however,  the  drug  must  be  injected  in 


weak  solutions,  and  in  many  cases  it 
promptly  produces  slight  toxic  symptoms. 
Occasionally  mild  sloughing  of  tissue 
follows  its  use,  and  even  sudden  death. 
Naturally  the  drug  should  be  used  cau- 
tiously ;  it  requires  experience,  and  its  use 
in  unskilled  hands  has  resulted  in  a 
dread  of  cocain  which  really  shoold  not 
exist.  There  is  hardly  any  nose-and- 
throat  opwaticm  porformed  by  the  spe- 
cialist,  for  instance,  in  which  he  does  not 
get  occasional  toxic  symptoms,  and  thinks 
little  of  it. 

The  administration  of  a  general  anes- 
thetic is  a  surgical  procedure  and  should 
be  carefully  studied.  Aside  from  acci- 
dents due  to  vomiting  or  choking,  sudden 
collapse  may  take  place  which  calls  for 
most  prompt  and  energetic  measures  for 
relief.  The  investigation  of  anesthesia 
is  always  of  prime  importance  to  the  oral 
sui^eon,  and  surgeiy  in  general  owes 
many  of  its  present  advances  directly  to 
the  dentist. 

GOKOLUSIOIT. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  sur- 
gical anatomy  of  the  mouth  and  face, 
as  a  great  variety  of  unexpected  opera- 
ticms  are  encountered  in  this  r^ion.  It 
is  very  necessary,  also,  for  our  own  in- 
dividual training,  that  all  tissue  txom 
pathological  lesions  be  hardened,  stained, 
and  mounted  for  microscopical  study. 
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A  METHOD  OF  MAKING  GOIiD  riLLINGS  WITHOUT  THK  USIB 
OF  PITS,  PARALIiBL  GBOOTES,  OB  UNDER- 
CUTS FOB  BETENTION. 


Ar  I>r>  W.  K*  diACKf  Cleu*  IiAke,  Im. 


(Bead  before  the  Pennsylraiiia  State  Doital  Sodetgr,  at  ita  annual  meeting,  Pittebur;^  June 

29,  190B.) 


THAT  it  is  the  intention  of  every  hon- 
est dentist  to  use  such  methods  and 
materials  as  will  best  protect  the 
teeth  of  his  patients^  and  thus  contribute 
to  their  comfort  and  health,  no  one  Till 
deny.  No  honest  dentist  would  vish  to 
make  an  inferior  operation  if  he  knev 
a  better  method,  but  the  question  arises 
here.  Which  is  the  better  or  best  method  ? 
Would  it  not  seem  that  a  system  of  seat- 
ing and  retaining  large  fillings  with  the 
lea£t  loss  of  dentm  should  be  one  of  the 
better  methods?  Without  attempting  to 
disparage  any  other  method,  I  will  pre- 
set to  you  a  G^tem  of  cavity  prepara- 
tion and  instrumentation  for  cavities  in 
the  proiimo-occlusal*  surfaces  of  molars 
and  bicuspids  that  is  followed  very  closely 
by  the  disciples  of  Dr.  G.  V.  Black  and 
Dr.  E.  K.  Wedelstaedt. 

First  of  all,  sufficient  separation  must 
be  secured  so  that  the  teeth  may  be  re- 
stored to  their  original  mesio-distal  diam- 
eter, and  such  contact  points  be  made  as 
will  preserve  the  interproximal  space  and 
protect  the  gum  therein.  There  are  many 
ways  of  gaining  this  separation,  some  hu- 
mane and  some  otherwise.  The  placing 
of  soft  rubber  strips  between  Hie  teeth 
IB  effective  and  may  sometimes  be  neces- 
sary, but  such  means  should  be  used  only 
when  other  methods  fail.  Waxed  tape 
or  cotton  is  ordinarily  painless,  and  if 
renewed  often  enough  may  not  become 


*[In  this  paper  the  word  promimal,  as  em- 
ployed Dr.  G.  v.  Black  and  his  followers, 
IB  used  instead  of  approaimal  according  to 
tbe  OoBKOB  standard.: — Ed.] 


very  offensive.  Mechanical  separators 
may  sometimes  be  so  carefully  used  as 
to  produce  good  results  without  inflict' 
ine  much  pain,  but  if  you  wish  a  peace- 
ful rest  in  the  hereafter,  don't  jam  an 
excavator  or  other  instrument  into  the 
interproximal  space,  and  then  have  your 
assistant  put  her  weight  on  it ! 

When  there  is  occlusion,  the  teeth  may 
be  painlessly  separated  by  removing  the 
decay  or  old  fiUings  and  packing  sheet 
gntta-percha  into  the  cavi^.  If  one  or 
two  tiny  f'red  cross"  pledgets  of  cotton 
be  laid  on  the  gum  at  the  gingival  mar- 
gin and  removed  after  the  gntta-percha 
is  in  place,  the  gum  septum  will  be  pro- 
tected from  undue  prrasure.  If  thu  is 
carefully  done  the  teeth  are  protected 
from  caries,  thermal  shock,  and  the  im- 
paction of  food,  and  are  in  better  condi- 
tion for  operation  than  when  violence 
has  been  done  to  the  gum  tissue  and  peri- 
dental membrane  by  immediate  separa- 
tion. 

The  dam  is  now  adjusted,  and  the 
teeth  that  are  exposed  are  sterilized  and 
dried.  Then  with  chisel  and  mallet  all 
overhanging  enamel  is  broken  down  and 
the  cavity  form  is  outlined.  Then  begin 
the  preparation  of  the  seat.  If  decay  or 
subsequent  preparation  has  carried  the 
cavity  far  enough  gingivally  for  the  free 
margin  of  the  gum  to  cover  the  gingival 
margin  of  the  finished  filling,  you  may 
square  up  the  gingival  seat.  If  not,  take  a 
small  inverted  cone  bur  in  the  engine,  and 
by  inclining  it  first  lingually  and  bnccally 
pass  it  back  and  forth  in  the  dentin  just 
inside  the  dento-cnamel  junction,  until 
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you  have  reached  the  desired  depth.  If 
this  has  been  properly  done,  you  have 
only  to  cut  away  the  enamel,  and  your 
cavity  seat  is  ready  to  be  squared  up. 
This  Beat  must  be  at  righi  anglet  to 
the  Um  of  ttress;  this  is  usually  in  line 
with  the  long  axis  of  tiw  tooth,  but  if 
conditions  are  such  that  you  cannot  have 
both,  the  line  of  stress  is  the  all-impor- 
tant one. 

A  teacher  in  one  of  our  western  col- 
lies says  that  he  inclines  tMs  seat  toward 
the  axial  wall  so  that  the  stress  of  occlu- 
sion will  cause  tiie  filling  to  slide  toward 
that  wall.  To  this  I  object — First,  be- 
cause in  proportion  as  you  cut  away  the 
dentin  in  that  part  of  the  gingival  seat, 
you  weaken  the  tooth  at  th^t  place,  and 


requires  increased  retention  form,  and 
then  is  nearly  always  unsatisfactory. 

In  preparing  these  walls  some  oper- 
ators flare  them  from  the  axial  wall  to 
the  enamel  marg^  and  from  the  gingi- 
val seat  to  the  occlusal  surface,  and  thai 
for  retention  make  undercuts  in  Hie 
lingQO-  and  bncco-gingivo-axial  angles. 
(Fig.  2.)  I  object  to  this  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  There  is  no  retention 
except  the  undercuts,  and  I  cannot  per- 
fectly fill  undercuts;  also,  whenever  you 
flare  a  wall  gingivo-ocdusally  yon  throw 
lateral  stress  on  the  lingual  and  buccal 
walls,  making  them  likely  to  be  split  off, 
and  the  slant  of  the  axial  wail  may 
force  the  filling  out  of  the  cavity.  (Fig. 
3,  A.) 


To.  1.  Fin.  2. 


A 


what  you  see  in  Fig.  1,  a,  is  likely 
to  take  place.  Secondly,  I  object  to  the 
movement  of  a  filling  toward  the  axial 
or  in  any  other  direction,  for  it  invari- 
ably spells  failure. 

Having  prepared  the  gingival  seat  thus 
far,  make  the  lingual  and  buccal  walls 
parallel  to  each  other  and  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  gingival  seat  and  the  axial 
wall.  It  is  in  this  very  respect  that  so 
many  fail  in  regard  to  resistance  form, 
and  consequently  fail  altogether,  for  re- 
tention is  largely  a  matter  of  proper  re- 
sistance form.  Successful  feeders  say 
that  an  animal  well  summered  is  half 
wintered,  and  that  an  animal  poorly  sum- 
mered starts  into  the  winter  so  handi- 
capped that  it  will  eat  more  grain,  de- 
velop less  growth,  and  come  out  in  the 
spring  in  a  condition  inferior  to  the  one 
that  was  better  summered.  In  the  same 
way,  I  fully  believe,  a  filling  improperly 
seated  by  reason  of  faulty  resistance  form 


Fig.  8.  Fis.  4. 


Others,  thinking  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and, 
starting  with  a  narrow  cavity  in  the  oc- 
clusal surface,  flare  or  widen  it  all  the 
way  to  the  gingival  wall  (see  Fig.  4). 
Such  a  preparation,  in  my  opinion,  would 
greatly  weaken  the  lingual  and  buccal 
walls,  and  unless  a  specific  gravity  of  19 
+  were  obtained,  the  filling  would  under 
heavy  stress  be  moved  gingivally,  and  the 
least  movement  in  that  direction  would 
cause  a  leak  all  along  the  lingual  and 
buccal  margins,  because  those  walls  give 
no  support  to  the  filling,  whereas  paral- 
lel walls  at  right  angles  to  the  seat,  as 
illustrated  by  the  dotted  lines,  would 
give  support  to  the  filling.  The  angles 
made  by  the  union  of  the  lingual  and 
buccal  walls  with  the  gingival  wall,  and 
the  point  angles  made  by  the  union  of 
these  walls  and  the  axi^  wall,  must  be 
squared  out  perfectly. 

With  a  square  box  (see  Fig.  S,  section 
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of  a  bicuspid;  a  and  b  show  tlie  angles 
squared),  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  thor- 
oughly condense  the  gold,  and  you  will 
find  the  dentin  in  the  lingual  and  buccal 
walls  8n£Qcientlj  elastic  to  give  slightly, 
so  that  a  cross  section  of  the  filled  tooth 
(Fig.  6)  will  show  that  the  filling  ia 
wider  from  a  to  b  than  the  cavity  was 
before  the  filling  was  inserted.  I  would 
rather  depend  on  that  amount  of  reten- 
tion of  that  kind  t^an  adopt  the  style 
of  preparation  illustrated  in  Fig.  7, 
which  was  shown  and  advocated  by  a 
dentist  at  the  thirty-first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Nebraska  State  Dental  Soci- 
ety. This  illustration  k  drawn  in  ex- 
act proportion  to  the  one  which  that 
essayist  demonstrated.    He  believes  in 


FiQ.  5.  Fio.  6. 


what  he  calls  "retentive  groove  or  diver- 
gent planes."  He  furtlwr  says  that  be- 
cause the  distance  from  a  to  B  is  smaller 
than  that  from  o  to  d,  a  filling  can  be 
driven  into  these  points  and  thoroughly 
condensed  without  fear  of  rocking. 

On  looking  at  Pig.  7  this  may  seem 
tme,  because  one  may  think  that  the  fill- 
ing would  be  well  anchored  in  the  dentin, 
but  Fig.  8,  in  which  the  enamel  is  shown, 
demoDistratra  how  very  little  retention  in 
tiie  dentin  is  really  obtained.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  if  one  should  attempt  to 
"thoroughly  condense"  gold  in  the  an- 
gle A  0  E,  a  fracture  would  occur.  The 
operator  would  have  very  much  less  den- 
tal to  depend  on  than  in  the  preparation 
shown  in  Figs.  5  and  6.  There  are  cases 
of  extensive  caries  where  the  pulp  is  not 
exposed,  but  where  the  squaring  out  of 
the  pulpal  wall  to  the  depth  of  the  cari- 
ous area  would  cause  exposure.  In  such 
cases  we  have  recourse  to  steps.  (Fig. 
9.)  Ton  know  the  rule — "The  gingival 
must  be  flat  or  in  steps  (which  is  equiva- 
lent)/' I  oftffli  make  one  and  sometimes 
two  steps  to  avoid  close  approach  to  the 


WITH0T7T  THE  UfiB  OF  PITS,  EIO.  11^3 

pulp  or  to  avoid  a  weakening  of  the  tooth 
by  removing  too  much  dentin.  In  such 
a  case  we  have  just  the  same  amount  of 
resistance  surface  sustaining  the  same 
relative  position  to  the  line  of  stress.  But 
the  same  amount  of  care  must  be  used 
in  squaring  out  all  the  angles  and  point 
angles. 

Someone  has  probably  been  thinking 
that  I  would  cut  that  cavity  wide  enough 
linguo-buccally  to  make  tiie  proximal 
margins  in  self-cleansing  zones,  or  that 
I  would  take  up  the  much-mooted  ques- 
tion of  extension  for  prevention.  Neither 
supposition  is  correct  Unless  forced  to 
do  so  by  extensive  caries,  I  would  not 
cut  that  cavity  much  more  than  one-third 
of  the  width  of  the  tooth,  but  begin  just 


Fie.  7.  Fia.  8. 


within  the  dento-enamel  junction  to  flare 
the  cavity  maxginward  until  ^ese  mar- 
gins extend  to  where  the  excursions  of 
food  will  keep  them  cleansed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  a  tooth  all 
to  pieces  in  order  to  comply  with  exten- 

FlQ.  9. 

A 


sion  for  prevention.    The  G.  V.  Black 

Club  teaches  three  kinds  of  extension: 
Extension  for  prevention,  which  means 
the  placing  of  the  cavity  margins  in  im- 
mune areas;  extension  for  convenience, 
the  making  of  all  parts  of  the  cavity 
accessible;  and  what  Dr.  Wedelstaedt 
terms  "precautionary  extension,"  the  cut- 
ting back  of  such  margins  as  are  sub- 
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jected  to  great  stress  to  areas  of  safety. 
This  applies  particularly  to  occlusal  sur- 
faces and  incisal  angles. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  problem  of 
retention.  Experience  has  shown  that 
retention  is  best  obtained  by  cutting  a 
step  in  the  occlusal  surface,  including  in 
it  all  imperfections  which  may  be  found 
in  that  surface.  This  must  be  cut 
through  the  enamel.  What  has  been  said 
about  squaring  out  the  angles  and  point 
angles  in  the  gingival  seat  applies  here. 
Slightly  round  the  union  of  the  axial  and 
pulpal  walls,  bevel  the  cavo-surface  angle, 
remove  all  chips  and  dust,  and  the  cavity 
is  ready  for  filling. 

0old  foil  No.  4  unannealed  has  been 
cut  into  halves,  qnarterSj  eighths,  six- 
teenths, thirty-seconds,  and  sixty-fourths 
of  a  sheet.  The  halves  and  quarters  are 
folded  into  long  narrow  strips.  The 
strips  are  then  rolled  around  a  jeweler's 
broach  into  what  we  call  cylinders.  The 
other  fractions  are  rolled  with  tweezers 
and  the  fingers  into  loose  pellets.  These 
are  annealed  before  being  used,  but  the 
cylinders  are  used  "soft."  Dr.  Black  has 
nowhere  said  that  we  must  all  apply 
exactly  the  same  manipulation,  if  we  but 
accomplish  the  same  result.  Simply  be- 
cause I  can  obtain  a  better  adaptation 
of  gold  to  the  lingual  and  buccal  mar- 
gins, I  use  these  cylinders  in  a  manner 
slightly  different  from  that  laid  down  in 
Dr.  Black's  works  on  operative  dentistry. 

The  disciples  of  Black  and  Wedelstaedt 
use  the  cylinders  of  unannealed  gold  in 
the  gingival  third  of  these  cavities,  but  I 
am  compelled  to  use  them  also  on  the 
lingual  and  buccal  margins,  because  I 
am  not  sufficiently  expert  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  annealed  gold  to  always  secure 
its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  mu-gins.  I 
roll  the  first  two  cylinders  a  little  more 
loosely  than  the  others,  so  that  when  I 
flatten  them  out  they  will  reach  from  the 
gingival  wall  to  the  occlusal  surface.  T 
place  one  against  the  lingual  and  one 
against  the  buccal  wall,  pressing  them 
snugly  against  those  walls.  Then,  with 
cylinders  more  tightly  rolled  and  flat- 
tened, I  fill  the  intervening  space,  mak- 


ing the  last  one  wedge-shaped  and  using 
it  to  key  the  others  into  place.  (Fig. 
10.)  Then  I  condense  gingivally  all  but 
the  first  tivo  cylinders  mentioned  (Fig. 
11),  the  line  of  stress  being  directed 
slightly  against  the  axial  wall.  The  gold 
being  unannealed,  condensation  gingi- 
vally will  cause  it  to  flow  lateraUj  as 
well,  and  one  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  firmly  it  will  hold  the  first,  two  pieces 
against  their  respective  walls.  Except- 
ing these  two  pieces  the  unannealed  gold 
must  not  come  beyond  the  step.  In  fact 
I  prefer  it  to  stop  just  short  of  it. 


Fia.  10.  Fio.  11. 


Then  I  begin  in  the  step  with  annealed 
gold,  using  a  No.  2  straight  Wedelstaedt 
plugger.  (If  the  tooth  is  not  sensitive 
to  the  blows  of  the  mallet,  I  may  use  a 
No.  3  plugger  and  more  force.)  As 
soon  as  the  gold  is  anchored  in  the  step, 
I  carry  it  over  the  pulpo-axial  angle  and 
unite  it  with  the  unannealed  gold  about 
midway  linguo-buccally,  and  then  carry 
it  toward  the  liugno-gingivo-axial  and 
buceo-gingivo- axial  angles,  keeping  it 
slightly  fuller  in  the  center,  so  that  the 
last  piece  each  time  is  wedged  between 
this  nigh^  place  in  the  (^ter  and  the 
wall  which  I  am  approaching.  I  then 
continue  building-in  the  annealed  gold, 
carrying  it  farther  and  farther  out  over 
the  gingiva]  seat  each  time,  condensing 
the  unannealed  gold  and  at  the  same 
time  uniting  it  by  interserration  with 
the  annealed  gold  and  driving  it  against 
the  cylinders  of  unannealed  gold  lining 
the  lingual  and  buccal  walls.  This  is 
continued  in  the  usual  manner  until  the 
filling  is  properly  contoured  and  finished. 
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A  CONTRIBUTION"  TO  THE  PROPHTLACTIC  TREATMENT  OP 

CARIES. 


Br  HAH8  HBCHT,  Xalinavstf  Berllnt  GennKBy. 


ALTHOUGH  Miller'B  incomparable 
T^earcbes  have  facilitated  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  origin  of  caries 
of  the  teeth  and  have  laid  down  the  gen- 
eral lines  along  which  the  treatment  and 
prophjlazia  of  caries  ma«t  proceed,  there 
are  stul  many  cases  left  where  the  prac- 
tical application  of  Miller's  chemico- 
parasitic  theory  fails  to  prevent  the  re- 
appearance of  the  carious  process. 

It  ia  taken  for  granted  ttiat  the  use  of 
antiseptic  washeSj  of  the  tooth-brush,  and 
of  the  tootiipick,  as  well  as  the  regular 
care  of  the  teeth  by  a  competent  dentist, 
bold  good  for  the  cases  in  question ;  but 
these  preventiyes  do  not  sufBce.  We  find 
patients  in  whose  teeth  new  defects  ap- 
pear every  little  while  in  spite  of  all  pos- 
sible hygienic  precautions.  Then  agfun 
thffle  are  patients  whose  mouths  are  the 
very  opposite  of  clean,  who  do  not  keep 
their  teet^  free  from  food  and  other  un- 
clean deposits,  or  who  have  never  even 
used  tooth-powder  or  antiseptic  moulh- 
washes,  yet  their  teeth  are  quite  perfect 
and  fiee  from  the  slightest  carious  de- 
fect. 

We  might  accept  Angle's  and  Black^s 
opinion  t^t  the  regulfur  arrangement  of 
the  teeth  in  the  dental  arch  preserves 
them  from  decay,  did  we  not  find  per- 
sons, even  advanced  in  years,  with  the 
whole  row  of  upper  or  lower  teeth  sound, 
even  when  the  articulation  is  poor  and 
the  teeth  are  irregular.  Again,  occasion- 
ally we  meet  with  a  sudden  cessation  of 
caries  in  patients  accustomed  to  having 
fresh  carious  defects  appear  in  their  teeth 
in  spite  of  ecrupulons  care  and  proper 
dental  attention.  The  patient  himself 
may  not  have  made  the  slightest  cliange 
in  the  care  of  his  teeth;  he  may  even,  as 
not  infrequently  happens,  have  become 


discouraged  and  have  begun  to  n^lect 
them.  A  similar  change — this  time  for 
the  worse — may  be  observed  in  patients 
wh<»e  teeth,  though  entirely  neglected, 
do  not  shov  any  signs  of  decay  for  years, 
when  all  of  a  sndd«i  they  become  cari<ms. 

These  facts,  which  apparently  contra- 
dict existing  theories  as  to  the  origin  of 
caries  of  the  teeth,  were  first  explained 
by  Dr.  Michaels*  of  Paris.  He  based 
his  investigations  on  the  idea  that  all  the 
organs  of  an  animate  being  are  in  a  state 
of  biochemical  interdependence.  If  any 
one  of  these  organs  becomes  dueased,  the 
first  effect  will  be  to  produce  infinitesi- 
mal changes  in  all  the  other  organs;  it 
will,  further,  have  a  biochemical  effect 
on  their  secretions  and  excretions.  He 
made  scrupulously  accurate  ezaminationa 
with  the  microscope,  micropolanacope, 
colorimeter,  spectroscope,  and  certain 
chemical  reagents,  and  was  able  to  prove 
that  all  diseases  which  produce  a  change 
in  the  metabolism  affect  tiie  saliva  as 
well.  In  the  course  of  this  change  cer- 
tain pathological  elements,  especially 
those  of  the  bile,  enter  the  saliva,  while 
other  normal  elements  disappear  from 
it.  He  showed  that  even  the  latent  stages 
of  all  dyscrasic  dueases  could  be  as  accu- 
rately diagnosed  from  the  biochemical 
state  of  the  saliva  as  from  that  of  the 
urine.  The  results  of  these  researches 
he  recorded  on  charts,  and  the  accuracy 
of  these  charts  was  tested  on  patients  in 
the  Paris  hospitals. 

Br.  Michaeus  distinguishes  three  kinds 
of  saliva — (a)  tiie  saliva  of  a  healtiby 
person,  (b)  the  saliva  of  a  person  affected 


*  Tranaactiona  of  the  Third  International 
Dental  Congress,  Paris  1M2,  "Essal  de  Sialo- 
a6meioli^9"  par  M.  Michaels,  de  Paris. 
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vitb  a  hypo-acid  diatinesis,  and  (c)  the 
saliva  of  a  perBOU  effected  witii  a  hyper- 
acid diathesis.  Hypo-acidity  and  lym- 
phatism  are  the  temu  which  he  applies 
to  a  diseased  state  in  which  the  biochem- 
ical processes  are  accelerated,  the  oxida- 
tions and  "hydrations"  being  above  nor- 
mal wh«%as  the  acidity  is  Iwlow  normal 
and  the  secretion  oi  chlorids  is  increased. 
Hyperacidity  he  applies  to  a  diseased 
state  where  the  biochemical  changes  are 
retarded,  the  oxidations  are  imperfect, 
products  of  the  incomplete  combustion 
remain  in  the  system,  and  the  acidity 
of  the  organs  is  increased.  The  blood, 
urine,  and  saliva  are  acid.  Dr.  Michaels 
found  hypo-acidity,  for  instance,  in  scrof- 
ula and  tuberculosis.  With  diseases  of 
the  hyperacid  type  he  classifies  liver 
affections,  gout,  rheumatism,  sclerosis, 
diabet^,  and  a  few  forms  of  albuminuria. 
The  saliva  of  persons  affected  with  hypo- 
acidity contains  more  than  the  normal 
amount  of  glycogen,  albumin,  mucin,  or- 
ganic chlorin  bases,  and  ammonia.  It 
contains,  on  the  other  hand,  less  than 
the  normal  amount  of  alkaline  snlfocya- 
nates  and  acid  salts  of  the  bile.  The  al- 
kalizing power  which  this  saliva  possesses 
makes  it  a  good  soil  for  the  develop- 
ment of  bacteria  and  consequently  for 
the  promotion  of  caries.  The  saliva  of 
persons  affected  with  hyperacidity  Br. 
Michaels  found  to  contain  more  than  the 
normal  quantity  of  alkaline  sulfocya- 
nates,  acid  organic  and  inorganic  salts, 
acid  calcium  phosphates,  acid  sodium 
phosphates,  oxalates,  urobilin,  and  other 
bile  pigments. 

Dr.  Michaels  found  furthermore  that 
the  occurrence  of  caries  depends  very 
largely  on  the  proportion  of  ammonia 
to  snlfocyanic  acid  contained  in  the  sa^ 
liva.  Persons  affected  with  hypo-acidity 
were  found  always  to  have  proportion- 
ately more  ammonia  than  suliocyanic 
acid  in  their  saliva.  In  cases  where  the 
ammonia  largely  predominated  Dr.  Mi- 
chaels always  found  rapid  decay  of  the 
teeth.  Where  there  was  an  average  pre- 
dominance of  ammonia  over  sulfocyanic 
acid  he  found  caries  to  a  moderate  ex- 
tent. When  ammonia  only  slightly  pre- 
dominated caries  was  either  absent  alto- 


gether or  had  only  jost  begun  to  show 
itself.   Persons  who  were  affected  with 

hyperacidity  alwa^  proved  to  have  more 
sulfocyanic  acid  tiian  ammonia  in  their 
saliva.  They  rfiowed  no  signs  whatever 
of  caries.  The  saliva  of  healthy  persons 
he  found  to  contain  equal  parts  of  sulfo- 
cyanic acid  and  ammonia.  Here,  to(^ 
there  was  a  complete  absence  of  caries. 
The  teeth  were  protected  from  carious 
decay  by  the  presence  of  alkaline  sulfo- 
cyanates  in  the  saliva. 

Dr.  Low  and  Dr.  Beach,  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  New  York  State  Dental 
Society  to  investigate  ttiis  subject,  came 
to  similar  results.  They  examined  some 
300  patiente  to  see  if  they  had  potassium 
sulfocyanate  in  their  saliva.  They  found 
that  patients  with  sound  teeth  invariably 
had  potassium  sulfocyanate  in  generous 
amounts.  The  saliva  of  persons  with 
poor  or  carious  teeth  showed  either  no 
traces  of  potassium  sulfocyanate  at  all 
or  very  slight  quantities.  If,  however, 
these  patients  were  given  tablets  with 
half  a  grain  of  potassium  sulfocyanate, 
in  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes'  time  signs  of 
potassium  sulfocyanate  appeared  in  the 
saliva ;  after  these  tablets  had  been  taken 
daily  for  a  fortnight  or  so  there  was 
every  evidence  that  the  progress  of  caries 
was  gradually  abating.  If  after  some 
little  time  had  elapsed  the  saliva  con- 
tained an  insufBclent  amount  of  po- 
tassium sulfocyanate  the  tablets  were 
again  prescribed.  Dr.  Beach  tested  this 
phenomenon  for  three  years,  examining 
during  that  time  nearly  300  patients. 

The  resulte  of  his  experience  con- 
vinced him  that  potassium  sulfocyanate, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  prevrated  further 
development  of  caries  and  reduced  hyper- 
susceptibility  to  toothache. 

In  1906,  when  Dr.  Low  made  his  first 
report  on  the  use  of  potassium  sulfocya- 
nate in  dentistry  to  the  Dental  Society 
of  New  York  the  report  covered  a  two 
years'  experience  with  over  100  |ffl.tiente. 
Professor  Kirk  steted  he  had  analyzed 
the  saliva  of  hundreds  of  patiente  to  see 
if  it  contained  potassium  sulfocyanate. 
In  almost  all  of  tiiese  cases  he  had  found 
carious  decay  absent,  arrested,  or  less  in 
amount  when  the  saliva  contained  a  com- 
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rely  high  percentage  of  potassimn 
'anate.*  Dr.  Muntz,  who  had  been, 
ted  with  Btb.  Low  and  Beach  in 
esearches,  f  onnd  ih&t  patients  who 
taking  these  tablets  had  no  potas- 
ulf  ocyanaie  in  their  aalira,  wowed 

of  potasaium  stdfocyanate  even 
sen  wec^  after  taking  item. 

Mnntz  also  found  that  women 
teeth  were  highly  sensitiTe  during 
ncy  reoeiTed  very  material  relief 
be  T1B6  of  these  tablets.  Inasmuch 
issium  sulfocyanate  is  capable,  by 
of  its  solvent  powers.  Dr.  Muntz 
itified  in  aflwiniing  that  it  dissolves 
ratiun  with  which  the,  bacterial 
1  are  covered,  thus  greatly  facili- 
the  washing  away  of  the  bacteria, 
icovered  that  his  own  saliva  oon- 

more  potassium  sulfocyanate  in 
■rning  than  in  the  evening, 
essor  Smith  of  Boston  ascribes  tiie 
7  of  jneventing  caries  to  the  disin- 

effiects  of  potassiiun  snlf  ocyanate, 
itinnal  se^etion  of  which  in  the 
acts  as  an  ever-present  diainfect- 
!n  this  respect  the  effect  prodnced 

different  from  that  obtained  by 
ployment  of  mouth-washes,  whose 
ctis^  effects  oease  very  soon  after 


e  above  statement  of  fact  with  refer- 

the  general  immunity  from  carioua 
Found  in  months  in  which  tiie  aaliva 

a  high  percentage  of  Hulfocyanatea 
to  be  understood  as  committing  the 

to  an  acceptance  of  the  theory  that 
lence  of  suUocyanatea  in  the  saliva  is 
nt,  or  an  agent,  posseesing  the  power 
hit  the  activities  of  caries-producing 
US  hy  its  antiseptic  or  other  action, 
aker  quoted  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
9  of  sulfocyanates  in  the  saliva  of 
ho  are  relatively  immime  to  the  aetiv- 

caries-producing  organisms  is  a  co- 
te, and  not  the  cause;  that  immunity 
mtal  caries  does  not  arise  from  any 
Ao  property  of  the  saliva,  but  from 
.  that  the  saliva  of  immunes  does  not 

the  normal  pahulmc  upon  which  the 
rodncing  organisms  thrive.  This  view 
rated  in  full  in  the  discussion  of  Dr. 
■eport  referred  to  by  0r.  Hecht,  and 

found  at  page  1034  of  the  Deettal 

for  190e.— Bd.] 


Professor  Edinger  had  already  experi- 
mented in  the  City  Hospital  in  Frank- 
furt-on-Main  with  a  number  of  sulfocya^ 
nate  compounds  to  determine  their  value 
as  disinfectants  for  cholera  and  diph- 
theria as  well  as  their  effect  on  staphylo- 
ooocus  aureus,  «nd  he  had  found  them 
effective.  £Us  researches  confirm  Zieg- 
ler's  statement  that  the  nresence  of  po- 
tassium sulfocyanate  enables  the  saliva  to 
act  as  a  disinfectant  German  dentists 
have  also  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  effects  of  sulfocyanates  in  the  sa- 
liva, particulwly  Prof.  Dr.  Michel  of 
Wiirzbnrg.  In  1901  he  analy2ed  the 
saliva  of  236  patieants.  He  found  that 
the  decrease  of  caries  is  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  sulfocyanic  acid. 

Again  in  1902  he  examined  604  pa- 
tients. The  results  of  his  former  inves- 
tigation were  confirmed.  His  experience 
ttulied,  furthermore,  with  that  of  other 
invest^ton  of  this  subject — ^the  saliva 
secretea  a  larger  amount  of  sulfocyanate 
after  potanium  sulfocyanate  has  been 
administered  internally ;  this  increase 
even  keeps  up  for  some  time  after  the 
patient  has  ceased  taking  it.  Professor 
Michel  and  Dr.  Qiirber  made  joint  ex- 
periments as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
certain  preparations  in  checking  bacteria. 
They  compared  for  this  purpose  potas- 
sium sulfocyanate  washes  with  "odol," 
"irisol,"  "odonta,"  and  ^'kosmin."  They 
used  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
sulfocyanate.  Their  experiments  showed 
that  a  very  much  smaller  percentage  of 
germs  developed  with  the  use  of  potas- 
sium sulfocyanate  gargles  than  with  the 
use  of  odol,  irisol,  odonta,  and  kosmin. 
Dr.  Aufrecht  also  tested  the  efficiency 
of  potassium  sulfocyanate  in  arresting 
the  growth  of  bacteria.  In  these  experi- 
ments he  used  weak  solutions,  1  per  cent, 
of  potassium  sulfocyanate.  His  results 
are  similar  to  those  already  cited.  He 
found  that  the  growth  of  bacteria  was 
more  effectively  checked  by  the  use  of 
these  1  per  cent,  solutions  for  a  longer 
time  than  by  the  use  of  more  highly 
concentrated  solutions  for  a  shorter  pe- 
riod. 

Dr.  Curt  Oppenheim  of  Berlin  found 
that  a  i  per  cent.,  a  1  per  cent.,  and 
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a  2  per  cent  solntioa  of  potaanum  sul- 
focfanate  had  no  Bterilizing  effect  upon 
some  fermentation  bacteria. 

As  fermentation  bacteria  in  the  month 
act  upon  deposits  of  carbohydrate  food, 
forming  lactic  acid,  which  decalcifies  the 
tooth  Bubstance,  thus  prodncing  the  first 
stage  of  caries,  and  as  the  sterilizing 
effect  of  potaBsinm  snlfocyanate  in  the 
month  npoD  the  bacillus  acidi  lactid 
might  be  rather  doubtful.  Dr.  Qeyger 
of  Leipzig  thought  it  best  to  recommend 
for  a  Bnccessfnl  prophylactic  treatment 
against  caries  the  use  of  a  preparation 
consisting  of  malt  diastase  and  potassium 
snlfocyanate.  The  malt  diastase  is  in- 
tended to  hasten  the  dissolutim  and  to 
remove  deposits  of  food,  vhich  contain 
carbohydrates,  thus  preventing  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  the  accumulation  of  lactic 
acid  in  the  mouth.  The  potassium  sul- 
f ocyanate  is  intended  to  fight  against  the 
puteefactive  bacteria  vhich  in  the  second 
stage  of  caries  ctestroy  and  liqu^  tiie 
oi^anic  matrix  of  the  tooth  sabstance  left 
after  the  decalcification  by  lactic  acid. 
The  preparation  of  Dr.  Gteyger  consisted 
of  powdered  malt  10  gm.,  malt  diastase 
5  gm.,  and  potassium  sulfocyanate  0.8 
gm. ;  100  tablets  were  made  from  this 
quantity.  This  preparation  I  have  used 
in  ten  cases;  two  of  these  patients  were 
pieenant  women  with  highly  sensitive 
teem.  In  every  case  the  siliva,  when 
examined,  showed  a  total  absence  of  po- 
tassium sulfocyanate.  In  making  my 
tests  I  took  care  to  have  the  mouth  per- 
fectly clean  and  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  error  resulting  from  the  remains 
of  any  lactic  acid  in  the  mouth.  The 
reaction  of  the  saliva  was  in  each  case 
alkaline. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  sensitiveness  of 

the  teeth  in  the  two  pregnancy  cases,  I 
interrupted  the  treatment  of  theae  pa- 
tients for  a  fortnight.  They  were  re- 
quired to  take  four  of  these  tablets  a  day 
for  the  two  weeks.  My  results  confirmed 
the  experience  of  Drs.  Low,  Beach,  and 
Muntz;  the  sensitiveness  of  the  necl»  and 
the  diseased  parts  of  the  teeth  was  ma-, 
terially  reduced ;  an  analysis  of  the  saliva 
showed  that  it  contained  a  large  amount 
of  potassium  sulfocyanate.  There  seems 


to  me  to  be  only  one  way  of  accoimt- 
ing  for  the  reduction  of  the  sensltiTe- 

ness ;  it  is  the  following :  The  potassium 
sulfocyanate  being  constantly  secreted  by 
the  saliva  forms  with  the  softened  cal- 
careous substances  of  the  teetii  chemical 
compounds,  probably  sndi  as  calcium 
cyanate,  potassium  phosphate  solfof^a- 
nate,  and  ammonium  phosphate  Bidfo- 
cyaiuiie,  which  destroy  the  conductitrilitr 
of  the  finest  nerve  fibrils. 

The  other  eight  cases  have  to  do  with 
boys  and  girls  during  the  years  of  pu- 
berty, ranging  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
two;  these  cases  were  the  kmd  that  baffle 
us  dentists.  In  every  ease  caries  had  set 
in  again  after  a  comparatively  short 
respite,  in  spite  of  regular  and  careful 
dental  attention. 

Four  months  having  elapsed,  I  again 
examined  these  patients,  and  found  no 
further  decay.  They  had  only  taken  four 
tablets  a  day  for  a  fortnight,  yet  when 
I  came  to  aiulyze  the  saliva,  four  months 
later,  I  found  positive  color  reactions. 
These  color  reactions  justify  the  infer- 
ence that  the  saliva  contains  a  more  or 
less  satisfactory  quantity  of  potassium 
sulfocyanate.  In  a  very  obstinate  case 
of  stomacace  which  I  am  just  at  present 
treating,  these  tablets  taken  internally 
have  very  effectively  reinforced  the  local 
treatment. 

To  return  to  the  caries  cases:  I  used 
litmus  paper  to  ascertain  if  the  saliva  were 
alkaline.  To  determine  the  presence 
or  absence  of  potassium  sulfocyanate  I 
mixed  in  a  test  tube  2  com.  of  saliva 
with  a  like  quantity  of  distilled  water, 
and  then  added  five  drops  of  iron  per^ 
chlorid.  If  the  mixture  took  on  the  color 
of  red  wine  it  was  a  sign  that  the 
saliva  contained  the  requisite  amount  of 
potassium  sulfocyanate  compound;  if 
it  took  on  an  amber  color,  it  signified 
the  absence  of  potassium  sulfocyanate; 
intermediate  shadings  indicated  a  more  or 
less  defective  percentage  of  potassium  sul- 
focyanate. I  might  here  add  that  I  have 
found  the  iron  perchlorid  test  for  potas- 
sium sulfocyanate  a  very  valuable  help 
in  diagnosing  whether  the  decay  of  the 
teeth  in  mouths  which  otherwise  appear 
clean  is  due  to  retention  of  food  between 
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the  teeth  or  to  the  absence  of  potaaainm 
snlfocyanate  in  the  Baliva. 

From  my  experience  thus  far  I  can 
recommend  the  use  of  potassium  sulfo- 
eyanate  in  the  folloving  cases: 

1.  When  caries  frequently  xeapprars  in 
spite  of  all  eftorta  to  pies^e  the  teeth. 

2.  For  patients  afflicted  with  rapid  and 
wholesale  decay  of  the  teeth. 

3.  During  pregnancy,  to  guard  against 
caries  and  to  reduce  the  hypersensitive- 
ness  of  the  teeth. 


4.  To  reduce  the  hypersensitiveness  of 
the  teeth  before  they  are  to  be  filled,  and 
before  other  painful  operations  are  to  be 
performed  on  the  living  teeth. 

5.  To  guard  against  decay  of  the  teeth 
among  the  poor. 

6.  To  guard  against  decay  of  the  teeth 
among  pnblic  school  chil^en  who  are 
treated  in  the  echbol  clinics. 

7.  To  reinforce  the  local  treatment 
in  cases  of  stomatitis  ulcere^  (stoma!- 
cace). 


SOME  XEED8  OF  THE  HOUR. 


Mr  B.  UOUmY  smith,  HJI.,  DJ>.a.,  BalUmor*,  MM. 


<Bead  before  the  Maine  Dental  Sode^,  June  1909.) 


IF  talking  about  essentials  were  like 
going  io  a  bank  and  getting  enough 
m<mey  for  the  weekly  payroll,  or  to 
market  and  securing  the  food  for  to- 
morroVs  dinner,  I  &onld  bring  you  to- 
day, instead  of  tiiese  words,  some  actoal 
changes  in  our  professional  thought  and 
action.  I  should  do  this  even  though  you 
mighit  reject  the  money  as  being  tainted, 
or  refuse  the  food  as  unpalatable.  In- 
stead, I  come  from  Baltimore  to  Portland 
with  a  message  of  the  importance  of 
which  I  am  thoroughly  assured.  I  hope 
yon  will  not  regard  it  as  scolding,  but  as 
a  simple  statement  of  my  point  of  view 
in  regard  to  our  professional  activities; 
a  point  of  view  not  of  one  who  claims  to 
be  a  seer,  bnt  an  interested  spectator  with 
twenty-eight  years  of  practice  and  of 
teaching,  of  writing  and  talking  to  tfao 
feUows  of  his  cult.  I  come  in  the  hope 
that  a  fair  discussion  of  this  topic  may 
be  equally  helpful  to  us  all;  that  new 
light  may  illumine,  and  a  more  elevated 
point  may  be  attained. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  enhancing  the  dignity 
and  nsefulness  of  our  calling  has  been 


our  professional  organizations.  Here 
upon  common  ground  the  problems  of  the 
day  have  been  threshed  out  and  settled, 
not  by  the  individual,  but  by  caaierence 
of  the  members.  If  that  has  been  so  in 
the  past,  it  should  be  much  more  so  in 
the  future. 

There  are  few  reflective  minds  but 
will  contemplate  with  pleasure  and  sat- 
isfacticm  the  growing  respect  in  which 
the  other  professions  and  the  world  ait 
large  hold  the  dental  practitioner.  Tliis 
position  has  been  attained  by  concerted 
effort  and  organized  action.  The  indi- 
vidual who  has  aided  in  this  uplift  by  his 
exemplary  character  or  unusual  skill  has 
been  marked  by  a  respect  for  and  love  of 
his  calling,  a  jealous  regard  for  its  repu- 
tation, a  zealous  desire  to  enhance  its  ^g- 
nity  and  increase  its  usefulness.  And 
if  there  exists  today  a  practitioner  of 
dentistry  so  inconceivably  small  as  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  calling,  to  practice  it 
without  honoring  it,  he  is  not  to  be  found 
on  the  roll  of  membership  of  this  Maine 
Dental  Society,  but  segregated  in  his  own 
meanness.  Scott's  words  mi^t  be  ap- 
propriately applied  to  him : 
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If  such  tiiere  breathe,  go  mark  him  well: 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  cl&im, 
Despite  these  titles,  power,  and  pelt. 
The  wretch  concentered  all  in  self, 
Living  shall  forfeit  all  renown, 
And,  doub^  dyln^  ihall  go  down 
To  that  Tile  duat  from  whence  he  spmng 
Unwept,  nnhonored,  and  mumng. 

The  founderB  of  our  profession,  with 
high  prophetic  vision,  early  foresaw  the 
importance  to  dentistry  of  organized  so- 
cieties both  local  and  national,  and  Hor- 
ace M.  Hayden,  who  has  been  cfdled  the 
father  of  dental  organization,  made  it 
the  e£EoTt  of  hie  life  to  brin^  togetiier 
into  one  aodety  tiie  prominent  and 
wortiiy  practitioners  of  the  varions  cities 
of  our  country.  This  effort  vaa  more  or 
less  successful,  and  to  this  spirit  engen- 
dered and  example  set  we  adcribe  the 
organization  and  life  of  all  the  societies 
having  other  than  local  pretensions  which 
have  succeeded  eac^  other  since  that  day. 
Two  of  these  societies,  the  American 
Dental  and  Southern  Dental  Associa- 
tions, were  coexistent,  and  while  they 
were  not  exactly  rivals,  there  was  in  a 
sense  an  alien  feeling  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  one  toward  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  other.  From  this  position  of 
divided  authority  there  finally  evolved  tixe 
present  Kational  Dental  Association  by 
the  union  of  the  two  organizations.  In 
effecting  this  organization  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  concessions  to  both  of  the 
constituent  societies,  and  though  by  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  diKculties  encoun- 
tered some  criticism  haa  been  made  of 
the  plan  of  organizaticm,  it  was  upon  the 
whole  the  b^  that  could  be  secnred, 
and  one  that  has  been  effective  in  build- 
ing up  a  single  authoritative  body,  which 
has  exercised  its  functions  and  performed 
its  duties  in  a  creditable  manner.  The 
beet  that  could  be  done  then,  however,  is 
not  considered  good  enough  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  at  the  last  epoch-makii^  meet- 
ing held  in  Birmingham  some  radical 
changes  in  the  constitution  were  pro- 
posed, which,  when  put  in  operation  we 
believe  will  be  effective  in  bo  strengthen- 
ing tiie  N^ational  Association  as  to  make 


it  Gompaie  very  favorably  wxUi  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  however,  it  will  bci  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  active  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  state  societies.  At  the 
Birmingham  meetii^  twenty-six  of  these 
societies,  throng  representatives  pres- 
ent, signified  their  intention  of  joining 
the  National  in  a  body,  paying  into  the 
treasury  two  dollars  per  capita,  and  re- 
ceiving the  Kational  journal  for  each  of 
its  members.  The  publication  of  the 
Journal  is  to  begin  next  year.  The  need 
of  the  hour  is  that  the  Maine  State  Den- 
tal Association  shall  fall  in  line^  and  do 
its  duty  in  making  this  National  Dental 
Association  all  that  it  ought  to  be  as 
a  representative  of  our  profeasion. 

Perhaps  the  most  often-repeated  criti- 
cism of  the  National  Dental  Association 
was  directed  at  the  executive  council. 
Composed  as  it  was  of  five  members,  it 
was  claimed  that  the  affairs  of  the  as- 
sociation were  in  the  hands  of  too  few. 
I  have  been  a  m^ber  of  this  council, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year,  ever 
since  its  organization,  and  I  know  its 
official  conduct  has  been  open  and  above- 
board,  and  tiiat  its  duties  have  been  ad- 
ministered in  an  impartial  and  lumeat 
manner.  Yet  with  the  prospect  of  a 
laigely  increased  membership,  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Bevision  of  the  Constitatioii 
proposed  that  the  council  shonld  be  com- 
posed of  fiiteen  members,  five  from  each 
section.  Viz,  East,  West,  and  South,  these 
members  to  be  elected  by  a  caucus  of 
the  members  present  from  the  sections 
named.  The  adoption  of  this  plan  will 
make  a  house  of  delegates,  each  miraiber 
representing  about  the  same  number  of 
constituents  as  do  members  of  the  cor- 
responding body  in  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  which  has  a  membership 
of  35,000  and  a  house  of  delegates  of 
150.  When  the  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional shall  exceed  3500,  the  hoose  of 
delegates  may  be  proportionatdy  in- 
creased. 

The  publication  by  the  National  Den- 
tal Association  of  a  journal  reporting  rts 
proceedings  and  representing  the  inter- 
ests solely  of  the  profession,  is  a  step  to 
be  acclaimed,  and  will  require  much  per* 
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crifice  for  ita  accomplishment.  It 
Q  contemplated  for  a  long  time, 
c  efforts  have  been  repeatedly 
>  divorce  from  the  supply  hotise 
:ial  Toice  of  the  profession,  the 
1  dicta  of  its  interests.  These 
idable  trials  have  not  been  nni- 
mccasfol,  for  the  reason  that  the 
ublisber  and  the  friends  of  the 
■ossessed  "wishbones  in  place  of 
ea,"  to  quote  the  editor  of  Farm 
;  bat  with  an  or|^inization  of 
thousand  and  an  awored  circular 
ch  a  jonmal  may  rear  ito  head 
dently  and  witii  every  hope  of  per^ 
!.  This  effort,  however,  involves 
yonr  support.  It  means  that  you 
!  a  partner  in  the  concern,  tiiat 
Las  as  much  interest  at  stake  pro- 
itely  as  New  York  or  any  other 
ad  that  this  society  most  look 
[aine's  profeaaional  interests  in 
:ter.  This  is  one  of  the  foremost 
of  the  hour."  The  individual 
iman  may  absent  himself  from 
ions  of  Congress,  may  fall  asleep 
«at  in  the  House,  but  when  the 
i-at>arms  appears  with  his  mace 
imons  him  to  duly  he  daiea  not 
The  inddvidnal  practitioner  in 
e  of  Maine  may  be  content  to 
■ears  of  effort  paas  by  without  his 
lotice,  but  when  your  socie^  de- 
)f  him  that  he  shall  do  his  part, 
>t  escape  his  duty, 
.pe  the  most  significant  and  im- 
incident  of  the  year  in  dentistry 
organization  of  the  Hasaachu- 
oncil  of  Oral  Hygiene,  and  from 
nple  and  influence  of  this  action 
idation  of  a  similar  council  in  a 
ring  state.  The  impression  which 
rt  made  and  the  important  people 
it  involved  will  unquestionably 
croit  good  to  our  profession,  in 
brings  us  in  line  as  nnselfish 
tropirtB,  working  for  the  physical 
f  our  fellows.  This  example  will 
red  by  other  states,  until  nowhere 
doctrine  of  a  clean  mouth  not 
:hed  and  insisted  upon.  This  is 
f  the  public  work  of  our  profes- 
d  if  we  shirk  it  we  are  not  en- 
recognition  by  our  mother  or  sis- 

OL.  LL — W] 


ter  professions.  Who  knows  better  than 
the  dentiat  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
the  school  children  are  dent^  cripples? 
Who  knows  better  than  the  dentiat  that 
in  the.  mouths  of  these  denUl  cripples 
are  to  be  found  numwous  human  cul- 
ture tubes,  incubators  of  the  germs  fatal 
to  life  and  health,  the  germs  of  such  dis- 
eases as  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  la  grippe, 
and  even  tuberculosis  ?  We  as  a  profes- 
sion owe  a  duty  to  the  public.  Can  any 
of  you  say  that  this  service  shall  be 
delegated  to  the  medical  man?  Do  any 
of  vou  think  thai  the  service  oould  b« 
well  rendered  in  such  hands?  Because 
of  its  organization  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  doing  a  great  work  in  instruct- 
ing the  public  as  to  hygiene,  but  to  be 
complete  they  are  calling  in  the  dentist. 
Why  not  do  it  ourselves?  Why  not  in 
eveiy  community  organize  a  movement 
for  dental  inapection  in  tiie  sdiools  and 
for  infirmaries  for  dental  and  helpless 
cripples  ?  This  is  one  need  of  the  hour. 
Before  dentistry  will  ever  come  into  its 
own  as  a  member  of  the  liberal  profes- 
sions, it  wUl  have  to  achieve  a  reputati(m 
for  altruistic  public  service,  and  this  can- 
not be  done  by  tiie  individual,  however 
helpful  his  gratuities.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Dental  Association  a 
public  session  on  oral  hygiene  was  held, 
to  which  the  citizens  of  Birmingham  were 
invited.  The  hall  was  more  than  full, 
and  addresses  both  technical  and  instruc- 
tive were  made.  Addressee  and  discus- 
sions were  listened  to  with  apparent  in- 
terest, and  we  believe  much  good  has  been 
done. 

Assuming  that  we  have  the  privilege  of 
authoritatively  shaping  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  oral  hygiene  and  denying  the 
right  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  medi- 
cal practitioners,  it  behooves  us  to  r^pect 
in  Uie  fullest  sense  the  demonstrated  ne- 
cessity for  asepsis  in  our  individusd  prac- 
tice. This  is  an  hour  of  awakening,  when 
the  practitioner  must  be  also  a  preacher, 
when  individual  service  must  be  ren- 
dered with  words  of  counsel  which  shall 
educate  the  patient. 

When  in  our  colleges  ample  and  effi- 
cient instruction  is  given,  as  is  usually  the 
case  today,  as  to  the  necessity  of  hygienic 
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surroundings  and  c<»iduct  in  the  dental 
office,  it  might  seem  unnecessary  to  dis- 
cuss at  this  time  and  before  this  audience 
office  hygiene.  The  reproach  that  the 
"dentist  is  dirty"  perhaps  haa  its  origin 
in  the  comparison  of  up-to-date  surgical 
procedure  with  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
older  practiti(mers  of  our  callii^,  and  the 
stigma  is  due  to  an  unfriendly  critidam 
by  the  members  of  a  sister  profession. 
However  this  may  be,  we  must  recognize 
that  there  is  everywhere  abroad  a  high 
regard  for  the  importance  of  measures 
which  will  prevent  contagion  and  infec- 
tion. And  if  we  aspire  to  authority,  we 
must  adopt  advanced  measures.  Wii^ 
this  in  view  the  dentist  owes  a  duty  to 
his  callii^  and  an  obligation  to  his  par 
tients  to  place  his  practice  above  re- 
proach, to  render  a  service  which  cannot 
be  criticized  from  any  standpoint.  The 
mouth  as  a  field  of  operation  possesses 
to  a  rare  degree  immunity  from  infec- 
tion; in  addition  to  this,  it  is  practically 
impoBsible  to  sterilize  it,  but  those  who 
will  have  opportiinity  to  criticize  our 
course  perhaps  do  not  know  these  facts 
as  well  as  we  do.  Hence  it  is  far  better 
for  our  individual  reputation  as  well  as 
that  of  our  calling  that  we  pursue  a 
course  of  strict  adherence  to  surgical 
cleanliness. 

The  dental  oSGce^  as  the  surgery,  should 
be  absolutely  neat  and  clean,  and  stocked 
with  snowy  linen  in  abundance.  The 
napkin  on  the  head-rest,  the  bib,  the 


hand-towel,  should  invariably  be  used  for 
one  patient  only.  An  abimdazkce  of  waste- 
baskets  aa  receptacles  for  refuse  ^i""", 
cotton,  or  paper  should  be  kept,  so  as  to 
avoid  dropping  these  bits  on  the  floor. 
Glass'top  surgical  tables,  on  which  can 
be  arranged  glass  jars  containing  cotton 
rolls  and  trays  for  antiseptic  solu- 
tions, give  to  the  oSkie  an  appearance  of 
cleaiUiness. 

Our  instruments  when  used  in  any 
one  case  should  be  washed  with  brush 
and  soap,  steeped  in  formalin  solution, 
and  then  be  passed  with  forceps  to  a 
tray  of  alcohol.  This  is  sufficient  steri- 
lization in  all  cases  ezc^t  wh^  han- 
dling specifics,  then  the  sterilizer  with 
its  soda  solution  may  be  brought  into 
requisition.  Surgeons  are  finding  that 
the  temper  of  a  blade  is  never  im- 
proved by  the  formerly  accepted  plan 
of  sterilization,  and  many  are  resorting 
to  mechanical  means  of  cleansing  instru- 
ments, to  be  followed  by  the  alcoholic 
batii.  This  has  been  found  to  be  effec- 
tive, and  it  is  the  most  aatis&ctoiy 
method  for  the  dentist. 

Our  great  need  is  to  cultivate  the  asep- 
tic spirit,  the  determination,  whether  we 
consider  it  necessary  or  not,  to  faithfully 
carry  out  in  every  instance  the  detail  of 
presenting  to  each  patient  ourselves  and 
our  equipment  attractive  and  Ihoionghly 
aseptic  Let  us  band  ouraelTefl  tognher 
to  lift  from  our  beloved  calling  the  re- 
proach of  past  years. 
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Br  HBHBT  A.  KHf.I.BY,  DJIJk.,  Purtlud,  Mfdna. 


(Read  before  the  Maine  Dental  Society,  June  1909.) 


?HYLAXIS  in  dentiatay  has  re- 
red  considerable  attention  in  the 

it  fev  years,  and  I  cannot  expect 
nnch  -Uiat  is  new  or  original,  or 
hat  those  of  you  who  read  your 
onmals  aesiduouBly  have  not  seen 
id  before.  My  object,  then,  in 
this  paper,  is  to  further  interest 
;he  subject,  and  especially  to  urge 
widely  spread  interest  in  all  that 
axis  in  dentistry  means, 
'e  said  this  subject  has  received 
lot  of  attention  in  the  past  few 
What  I  mean,  to  be  more  exact. 

If  Ton  search  your  dental  jonr- 
'  artides  on  thu  subject  yon  will 
em  fairly  numerous.  You  will 
c  and  there,  in  most  of  the  larger 
man  or  woman  or  two  deeply  in- 

in  this  subject.  In  the  very 
ties  you  will  find  in  the  leading 
.  specialist  in  prophylaxis  and  in 
itment  of  pyorrheal  conditions, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  Bhow  how 
idespread  is  this  interest,  I  want 
you  this  abstract  from  the  report 
Committee  on  Oral  Hygiene  by 
P.  Corley  of  Alabama.  This  is 
>rt  made  to  the  Southern  Branch 
National  Dental  Association  in 
*08.  Before  quoting,  I  wish  to 
passage  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  I. 
,  also  presented  at  iiie  suae  meet- 
ich  will  serve  as  an  introduction 
Clorley's  statements.* 
h  you  knew  Dr.  Corley,  for  you 
anderstand  this  report  so  much 


Transactioiu  of  tbe  National  Dental 
[on  for  19Q8 — Southern  Branch  Bee- 
299 — for  Dr.  Corley'B  report,  from 
notations  were  read. — H.  A.  K. 


better,  understand  his  intensity.  I  wish 
to  again  quote:  "We  are  not  parading 

our  dirty  linen  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
display,  but  for  the  purpose  and  in  the 
hope  tiiat  we  may  better  show  the  cause 
and  suggest  the  remedy,"  so  that  you 
may  understand  this  fearful  display  of 
dirty  linen,  and  why  Dr.  Corley  holds  it 
up  for  your  inspection. 

The  subject  of  prophylaxis  and  oral 
hygiene  takes  in  almost  all  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  dentistry  that  is  going  on 
outside  of  the  development  of  the  purely 
mechanical  phase  of  our  profession. 

Prophylaxis  comes  from  the  Greek 
words  meaning  "before**  and  "to  guard," 
the  definition  being  "defending  from 
disease — ^preventive.  In  dentistry  this 
embraces  all  that  is  being  done  to  educate 
the  public,  the  care  of  the  teeth  of  the 
school  children  and  of  the  poor,  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  our  country,  of 
those  detained  in  state  institutions,  as 
well  as  of  our  regular  patients  as  it  has 
to  do  with  preventive  dentistry.  It  em- 
braces all  that  is  being  done  in  the  study 
of  the  saliva  and  the  attempts  to  modify 
the  saliva  in  disease  so  that  tooth  decay 
may  be  arrested  or  prevented ;  all  that  is 
being  done  in  orthodontia,  wherein  the 
correct  alignment  of  the  teeth  prevents 
and  corrects  conditions  that  tend  to  pro- 
duce and  hasten  decay. 

This,  as  you  will  see,  embraces  a  great 
deal  that  marks  the  progressive  dentistry 
of  today  and  that  is  tending  to  place  us 
alongside  of  other  specialists  of  medicine 
whose  watchword  is  to  prevent  rather 
than  to  cure.  Let  me  quote  from  Profes- 
sor Osier,  who  during  his  life  in  this 
country  probably  held  fAc  place  at  tiie 
head  of  the  profession  of  mefdicine :  "You 
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hare  one  gospel  to  preach,  and  you  have 
to  preach  it  early  and  late,  in  season 

and  out  of  season.  It  is  the  gospel  of 
cleanliness  of  the  mouth,  cleaminess  of 
the  teeth,  cleanliness  of  the  throat.  These 
three  things  must  be  your  text  through- 
out life.  Oral  hygiene,  the  hygiene  of  the 
mouth — ^there  is  not  one  single  Hung 
more  important  to  fbe  public  in  the  whole 
range  of  hygiene  than  that,  and  it  is  with 
that  that  you  practitioners  of  dentistry 
have  to  deal." 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  dire  nec^ity 
of  prophylaxis  or  to  defend  before  you  its 
principles,  but  when  I  recall  the  condi- 
tions of  mouths  that  are  constantly  pre- 
sented to  me,  and  hare  these  patients 
tell  me  that  Dr.  So-and-so  told  them 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  for 
such  conditions,  I  know  that  we  who  be- 
lieve in  and  practice  prophylaxis  mnst 
preach  it  early  and  late,  in  season  and 
out  of  season. 

From  the  examinations  of  the  months 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  nine  and 
twelve  from  nearly  all  sections  of  ttie 
civilized  world  we  can  confidently  say 
that  over  90  per  cent,  at  least,  have  de* 
fective  teeth.  Dr.  Wheeler  of  New  York 
city  makes  this  statement :  "As  the  result 
of  the  examination  of  the  teeth  of  the 
children  of  the  dty  oi  New  York  I 
make  the  assertion  tiiat  if  all  the  teeth 
that  need  filling  in  this  city  were  being 
filled  there  are  not  enough  dentists  in 
the  whole  country  to  take  care  of  the 
teeth  of  this  city  alone."  As  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  condi- 
tion in  Kew  York  is  only  typical  of  every 
section  of  the  country,  how,  I  ask,  are 
we  to  meet  it  when  we  have  succeeded  in 
educating  the  people  to  the  necessity  of 
the  proper  care  of  their  teeth? 

Must  we  not  prevent  the  ravages  of 
this  most  common  of  all  diseases  that 
attack  man,  and  must  we  not  grasp  the 
system  of  prophylaxis  that  helps  us  bo 
much?  Certainly  no  child  brought  up 
on  prophylaxis  can  have  anything  like 
the  extensive  caries  that  one  who  is  not 
undergoing  this  treatment  will  surely 
have. 

Moreover,  prophylaxis  nseans  some- 


thing more  joBt  ^■Iftftning  the  fnmt 
Burfao»  of  the  teeth  for  appearance* 
sake.  One  of  onr  most  serious  dangers 
is  that  after  the  fine  start  already  made 
by  our  enthusiasts,  the  quack  and  the 
unthorongh  dentist  will  rush  into  this 
field,  attracted  mayhap  by  the  fine-sonnd- 
ing  word  pn^hylaxiB,  and  ruin  it  all 
with  the  way  in  which  he  will  pnctice 
prophylaxis.  This  is  ideal  dentistry,  and 
it  takes  an  idealist  to  practice  it.  Some- 
one has  said  that  the  quack  must  take 
every  good  thing  in  dentistry  and  bring 
it  to  its  lowest  point,  and  then  the  thor- 
ough worker  must  take  and  bring  it  up 
to  its  highest  possible  standard.  This, 
I  think,  wag  said  especially  of  crovn  and 
bridge  work,  and  when  we  recall  the  feai^ 
ful  work  done  along  this  line,  it  does 
seem  as  if  crown  and  bridge  work  were 
soon  to  be  brought  down  to  its  lowest 
point.  This  is  interesting  to  us  in  this 
connection,  because  we  find  that  the  most 
unhygienic  oral  c<Hidition8  are  quite  as 
oft^  due  to  faulty  crown  and  bridge 
work  as  to  any  other  (me  cause. 

The  aim  of  prophylaxis  is  to  place  the 
mouth  in  as  clean  and  healthy  a  condi- 
tion as  possible.  How  does  it  achieve 
this  aim? 

However  interested  you  may  be  in  the 
practical  aide,  unless  yon  thorou^ly  un- 
derstand the  necessi^  for  prophylaxis, 
will  not  be  thorough  in  your  prac- 
tice of  it,  hence  this  prelude  to  the  prac- 
tical side. 

Let  us  start  with  this  idea.  If  the 
teeth  were  perfectly  formed  and  we 
could  keep  them  perfectly,  dean,  they 
would  not  decay.  They  are,  however,  not 
per&cUy  formed,  neilJwr  can  we  keep 
them  perfectly  dean.  But,  taking  our 
teeth  as  they  are,  the  more  nearly  per- 
fectly clean  we  can  keep  them  the  less 
they  will  decay.  Can  that  be  disputed  ? 
Prophylaxis  aims  to  keep  the  tecfth  and 
the  mouth  as  nearly  dean  as  possible, 
and  thus  has  a  perfectlr  reasonable  rai- 
son  d'etre.  Above  all  things,  I  want  to 
impress  upon  you  that  the  work  mnst  be 
done  thoroughly,  and  after  a  clean  con- 
dition has  been  obtained  it  must  be  re- 
tained all  through  life.  In  the  practical 
case  of  an  average  adult  patient,  the  the- 
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piophjIaziB  is  first  explained,  and 
tienf  B  interest  is  gained,  also  her 
t  h  secured  to  be  put  on  the  list 
>h7lazi8  patientB.  Then  all  dental 
lot  np  to  standard  is  brought  up 

best  standard.  Any  ill-fitting 
I  or  crowns  are  replaced  wil£ 
I  and  crowns  that  are  correct  in 
onstruction,  especial  attention  he- 
ld that  all  bands,  when  used,  are 
itructed  that  there  is  no  gum  irri- 

AjLj  abscessed  teeth  wilh  chronic 
are  properly  treated,  and  the  fis- 
itured  or  the  fistulous  teeth  ex- 
.  All  fillings  irritating  the  gum 
operly  finished  or  replaced  with 
.  ones.  All  fillings  not  properly 
red,  leaving  spaces  for  the  accu- 
3n  of  dSbns  and  decaying  food,  are 
d  with  properly  contoured  fillings. 
BT  is  present,  it  must  be  removeid, 
B  roots  are  polished  and  the  pock- 
led. 

this  is  nothing  new,  to  be  sure, 
:fore  a  month  can  be  placed  in 
enic  condition  these  preliminary 
nust  be  taken  in  a  more  thorough 
an  I  dare  say  you  have  ever  done 

or  else  one  single  defect  will  stand 
e  the  dirty  comer  in  an  otherwise 
worn.  I  may  possibly  talk  forerer 
t  impressing  you  with  the  beauty 
cleanliness  of  a  mouth  under  pro- 
tic  treatment,  but  just  one  look 
,  mouth  under  such  treatment 
surely  convince  you  at  on<»  that 
n-irritating  crown,  bridge,  or  fill- 
n  have  a  place  in  such  a  mouth, 
is  as  near  to  the  perfection  de- 
iS  we  can  get.  After  all  prelimi- 
■ork  is  done,  we  come  to  what  per- 
3  understood  by  you  as  being  the 
'lactic  treatment.  If  tartar  be 
t,  the  unsanitary  condition  is  not 

for  you  will  in  all  probability 
[one  your  preliminary  work  long 
you  ^ect  a  cure  of  this  condition, 
t,  it  is  only  since  this  treatment 
m  introduced  into  my  practice  that 
able  to  effect  a  cure  of  pyorrheal 
ons.  In  beginning  our  spraying 
Dlishing,  tiie  first  condition  that 
ats  us  is  a  viscid  coatii^  of  saliva 
slatinous  plaques  that  covers  the 


teeth  and  gums.  First  take  a  tube  of 
rather  hot  water,  of  about  150°  F.,  to 
which  has  been  added  one  dram  of  aroma- 
tic spirits  of  ammonia.  The  alkalinity  of 
this  spray,  applied  under  a  pressure  of 
from  36  to  50  pounds,  will  overcome 
this  viscidity.  After  thorough  spraying 
with  this  first  spray,  alternate  wi^  a 
second  spray,  composed  of  three-quar- 
ters of  a  tube  of  warm  water  and  one- 
quarter  of  a  tube  of  some  of  the  forms 
of  hydrogen  diozid.  To  this  tube  add 
a  few  drops — three  or  four — of  eraenoe  of 
anise  to  disguise  tiie  very  unpleasant 
hydrogen  dioxid  taste.  This  second  spray 
is  used  on  account  of  its  cleaning  effect. 
As  the  diozid  comes  in  contact  with 
the  decaying  particles  of  animal  matter 
we  have  the  well-known  boiling  effect, 
which  tends  to  lift  out  and  off  all  for- 
eign matter  accumulated  around  the 
teetii.  Then  with  a  hand  porte-polisher 
(I  use  Harrell's)  chai^d  with  flour  of 
pumice  b^;;in  the  polishing.  The  pumice 
must  be  moistened  with  water  to  make 
a  paste  not  too  thin,  to  which  two  or 
three  drops  of  essence  of  peppermint  are 
added.  The  peppermint  serves  not  alone 
to  take  away  tiie  sandy  taste,  but  also 
to  eiert  a  cooling  effect  on  the  gums, 
and  leaves  a  refreshing  and  clean  taste 
in  the  patient's  mouth  after  the  operation 
is  finished.  I  usually  go  over  all  the 
teeth  in  a  rather  hurried  way  in  order  to 
first  get  rid  of  any  matter  adhering  to 
the  surfaces,  and  then  after  another 
spraying,  alternating  with  both  sprays, 
I  pass  to  the  kst  tooth  on  the  upper  left 
side  and  go  over  all  the  buccal  and  labial 
sides  of  sll  the  upper  teeth,  going  into  the 
approximal  spaces  as  well  as  possible 
with  the  porte-polisher.  Use  flattened 
orange-wood  points  for  the  fiat  surfaces, 
applying  considerable  force  with  a  cii> 
cular  movement  directed  from  the  neck 
to  the  cutting  edge  and  just  nnder  the 
gum  margin.  This  gum  margin  is  a  very 
important  region,  and  it  is  probable  that 
if  this  is  kept  well  polished  your  patient 
will  never  have  pyorrhea,  or  if  he  has 
had  it,  it  will  never  return.  Having  gone 
around  to  the  last  tooth  on  the  upper 
right  side,  spray  again  with  the  second 
spray,  and  return  to  the  last  tooth  on 
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the  upper  left  side,  going  over  the  lin- 
gual surfaces  and  then  spraying  witli  the 
second  solution.  Then  polish  your  grind- 
ing surfaces.  The  same  process  is  fol- 
lowed with  the  lower  teeth.  Glo  over  all 
exposed  surfaceB  with  your  porte-poliaher 
charged  with  tin  ozid  made  into  a  paste, 
which  will  impart  a  beautiful  polish  to 
these  surfaces.  Then  apply  a  thorough 
spraying  with  a  third  solution,  which 
consists  of  one-half  a  tube  of  hot  water 
to  which  has  been  added  one-half  a  tube 
of  some  pleading  general  mouth-wash  (I 
use  Alkalyptol,  which  I  find  very  satis- 
factory; not  ail  antiseptic  mouth-washes 
leave  the  same  refreshing  taste  in  the 
mouth),  and  pass  waxed  floss  silk  be- 
tween all  the  teeth  and  clean  out  the  in- 
terproximal spaces,  spraying  with  the 
second  solution  as  necessary.  After  that 
finish  with  the  third  spray,  finally  allow- 
ing a  rinsing-out  wi^  a  glass  of  cool 
water.  If  your  work  has  been  thorough, 
your  patient  has  the  first  sensation  of 
what  a  dean  mouth  means.  PatientB 
often  tell  me  that  they  hate  to  go  home 
and  eat  and  soil  the  mouth  again. 

It  is  well  to  alternate  from  month  to 
month,  taking  the  upper  teeth  first  in 
one  month  and  the  lower  teeth  firat  tbe 
next  month.  I  find  that  for  some  rea- 
son which  I  cannot  explain,  the  upper 
teeth  respond  to  treatmrait,  especially  in 
pyorrhea  cases,  much  more  readily  than 
the  lower  ones,  and  I  have  these  two 
thoughts  to  offer  in  this  connection.  I 
find  that  when  I  begin  with  the  upper 
teeth  I  often  spend  forty  minutes  going 
over  iihsm,  which  leaves  me  but  twenty 
minutes  of  tiie  hour  appointed  for  the 
lower  ones;  hence  tiie  practice  of  alter- 
nating from  month  to  month.  The  pum- 
ice also  becomes  much  thinner  from  the 
admixture  of  saliva  in  polishing  the  lower 
teeth.  I  often  use  the  saliva  ejector  or 
napkins  to  offset  this  latter  condition, 
but  I  cannot  as  yet  say  with  what  result. 
As  you  first  begin  to  polish  wil^  the 
pumice,  your  wood  point  will  slip  over 
the  tooth,  and  there  will  be  a  slimy, 
greasy  sensation.  But  as  you  polish  and 
polish,  you  get  down  to  the  clean  tooth- 
surface,  and  then  you  experience  that 
squeaky  sound  that  indicates  a  clean 


tooth-snrface.  The  slimy  substance  that 
you  are  removing  is  composed  of  the  gel- 
atin-forming micro-organisms,  which  I 
shall  explain  later  in  a  quotation  from 
Johnson.  Hence,  if  you  make  every  fill- 
ing smooth,  allow  no  shoulder  or  lo^ng- 
place  for  the  decay-producing  germs  to 
remain,  and  then  destroy  the  ^Utinons 
film  under  which  the  micro-organisms 
that  cause  decay  are  enabled  to  effect 
their  destructive  process,  you  render  it 
extremely  hard  for  decay  to  begin  or 
make  progress.  In  this  connection  I 
wish  to  read  a  quotation  from  Dr.  J<^- 
8<m.* 

Could  there  be  a  more  reasonable  jus- 
tification of  prophylactic  treatment  than 
that?  The  first  treatment,  then,  must 
be  followed  by  a  lecture  and  "wa^-bowl 
demonstration'*  to  your  patient  as  to  how 
to  care  for  the  teet^,  and  a  proper  tooth- 
brush, powder,  wash,  and  sUk  are  either 
supplied  or  ordered. 

Prophylaxis  itself  can  aconnnlish  al- 
most no^ng  without  the  aid  oi  intelli- 
gent home  care  of  the  teeth,  and  in  this 
I  follow  the  teaching  of  that  splendid 
lecture  delivered  at  Rockland  by  Dr.  A. 
C.  Fones.  Those  of  you  who  missed  that 
lecture  and  the  paper  on  Adenoids  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Allen  read  at  the  same  meet- 
ing have  missed  two  of  the  finest  papers 
ever  pres^ted  before  this  society.f 

Within  one  month  after  fbe  first  treat- 
ment the  patient  is  required  to  return  for 
another  prophylactic  treatment.  Some- 
thing of  course  will  have  been  gained 
by  the  first  treatment,  but  not  until  you 
have  given  nine  or  ten  treatments  will 
you  find  that  the  witient  presente  a 
mouth  practically  as  clean  as  it  was  when 
he  left  a  month  before.  We  can  tiien 
say  that  the  mouth  is  up  to  standard,  and 
the  problem  tiien  is  to  keep  it  so.  It  is 
possible  that  after  the  first  year  of  such 


*  The  quotation  read  was  from  Dr.  C.  N. 
Johnson's  "PrincipleB  and  Practice  of  Filling 
Teeth,"  3d  edition,  pp.  28-32. 

t  In  this  paper  I  could  not  go  thnm^  this 
lecture  and  demonstration  to  the  patiait. 
The  reader  will  readily  gather  tiie  idea,  and 
will  probably  have  his  own  eone^tion  of  what 
it  should  be.— H.  A.  K. 
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treatment  the  intervals  between  treat- 
ments can  be  prolonged  to  six  weeks  or 
even  to  three  months,  but  never  longer 
than  that.  It  is  undoubtedly  better  to 
make  the  time  too  short  rather  than  too 
long.  You  will  also  find  that  the  time 
required  for  treatment  can  be  reduced 
to  half  an  hour,  or  even  twenty  min- 
utes in  favorable  cases.  The  entire  man- 
agement of  tiie  patient  must  be  left  in 
your  hands.  As  soon  as  a  sitting  is 
over,  make  the  next  appointment,  and 
be  as  careful  that  your  patient  keeps 
that  appointment  as  you  are  with  any 
otiier,  impressing  him  with  . the  idea  that 
this  appointment  is  as  important  as 
any.  After  a  time  the  patient  will  say, 
TMy  mouth  is  so  clean  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  need  further  treatment,"  and  it  is 
to  your  undoing  if  you  do  not  insist  that 
the  very  essence  of  this  treatment  lies  in 
the  fact  that  these  beautifully  smooth  and 
clean  surfaces  cannot  be  maintained  ex- 
cept by  r^lar  polishing  at  short  inteiv 

TiUS. 

Any  departure  from  this  rule  means 
a  return  to  old  methods  and  to  the 
idea  that  any  mouth  the  teeth  of  which 
look  clean  on  the  buccal  and  lingual  sur- 
faces is  clean  enough  because  external 
view  does  not  disclose  any  filthy  portions. 


Prophylaxis  demands  that  each  and  every 
surface  of  each  and  every  tooth  shall  be 
80  clean  that  careful  examination  even 
by  the  dentist  shall  not  reveal  any  un- 
clean surfaces  or  gum  irritation.  When 
you  look  into  such  a  moutii,  you  will  in- 
deed call  it  the  "mouth  beautiful." 

Time  does  not  permit  to  go  into  the 
benefit  to  he  derived  from  this  treatment 
for  the  entire  system^  nor  into  the  aid 
which  it  affords  in  the  treatment  of  all 
digestive,  throat,  lung,  and  nose  dis- 
eases. Nor  can  I  enter  into  the  subject  of 
pyorrhea.  But  I  must  say  just  a  Tord  to 
emphasize  the  hope  tiiat  at  last  we  seem 
to  have  a  treatment  tiiat  will  render  it 
possible  to  combat  this  fearful  and  here- 
tofore incurable  disease.  Upon  observ- 
ing how  the  most  distr^ing  cases  im- 
prove under  this  treatment — ^how  every 
month,  or  even  every  two  weeks  the  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  gnma  subudesj 
so  that  tartar  that  was  inaccessible  he- 
fore  can  easily  be  reached  until  it  is 
entirely  removed  and  a  lasting  condition 
of  the  total  absence  of  pyorrhea  is  ob- 
tained, one  cannot  but  bless  the  prophy- 
lactic treatment. 

In  closing,  let  me  impress  upon  you 
this  one  thought:  Be  thorough,  and  keep 
it  up! 


GORRESPONDMGK 


A  USBFUIj  APPUCATION  rOB  AIXATIKG  PAIX  IW  PULPITIS. 


ro  THX  EdTIDE  or  THE  DCIfTAL  GoSUOS : 

Sir^ — I  wish  to  contribute  a  small  help 
to  suffering  humanity,  and  beg  you  to 
publish  in  the  Dental  Cosmos  the  fol- 
lowing remedy.  It  will  instantly  stop 
pain  caused  by  exposed  irritated  pulp. 
I  haTe  tried  it  in  hundreds  of  cases  with- 
out a  single  failure: 

Make  a  creamy  paste  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  with  carbolic  acid,  and  cover  the 
aching  pulp  with  the  same. 

For  painlessly  destroying  an  exposed 


pulp,  apply  a  very  small  quantity 
(smaller  than  a  pinhead)  of  pure  arse- 
nous  acid  mixed  with  carbolic  acid;  over 
this  put  the  above-named  paste  and  seal 
with  wax  or  the  like. 

I  would  wish  that  my  remedy  be  called 
**Dr.  Qerdtzen's  remedy**  for  ptdpitis 
(from  exposed  pulp). 

Very  respectfully, 

OSCAS  GEHDTZEJr,  D.D.S. 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  September  7,  1&09. 
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Second  Day— Wednesday. 
(Continued.) 

The  next  order  of  buBiness  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Calla- 
HAX,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  entitled  *rRoot- 
Canals." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
1263  of  the  present  issne  of  the  GosuoB.] 

Disctission. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Peck,  Chicago,  111.  Dr. 
Callahan  has  covered  bis  subject  so  thor- 
oughly that  there  is  little  of  value  to  be 
said  in  addition.  In  fact,  if  I  were  to 
follow  my  own  personal  inclination,  I 
would  simply  adopt  the  rale  which  so 
many  follow  in  discussions,  and  compli- 
ment the  author  on  the  thoroughness 
with  which  he  has  treated  his  subject  and 
take  my  seat.  There  are,  however,  two 
or  three  minor  points  which  I  think  it 
will  be  well  to  refer  to  again.  I  would 
voice  just  a  word  of  caution  in  connec- 
tion with  the  use  of  sulfuric  acid  which 
I  believe  will  be  of  some  value,  not  espe- 
cially to  the  older  practitioners,  but  to 
the  younger  and  more  inexperienced  men 
who  may  read  this  paper.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  the  essayist  in  presenting  this 


subject  has  carried  throughout  the  idea 
of  success,  and  if  his  paper  were  to  be 
left  with  us  without  further  comment, 
we  would  gather  the  idea  that  he  is 
uniformly  successful  in  his  efforts  to  en- 
large root-canals  by  this  method.  Maybe 
he  is — I  hope  he  is.  I  have  had  some 
trouble  with  this  method  and  have  found 
root-canals  which  I  was  unable  to  suc- 
cessfully or  satisfactorUy  enlarge  by  this 
or  any  other  metliod. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  sulfuric  acid, 
even  in  a  forty  per  cent  solution,  the 
statement  was  made  that  no  special 
trouble  can  result  in  this  connection,  be- 
cause the  acid  is  self-limiting  in  its  ac- 
tion on  the  tooth-structuie.  That  state- 
ment without  qualification  I  believe  may 
mislead  the  younger  and  inexperienced 
practitioners,  because  we  all  know  that 
this  acid  is  not  self-limiting  in  its  action 
on  tooth-structure.  It  may  be  more 
comprehensive  to  say  that  the  self-limit- 
ing action  of  sulfuric  acid  on  tooth- 
structure  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the 
acid  used.  Of  course  a  ccHnparatiTely 
small  quantity  is  applied  in  ttiis  wor^ 
and  probably  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances not  enough  of  the  acid  is  used  to 
result  in  any  damage,  but  I  have  ex- 
perienced trouble  in  its  use  in  this  con- 
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nection.  It  does  not  require  very  much 
sulfuric  acid,  even  of  a  forty  per  cent 
solution,  wh^  it  comes  in  contact  witii 
iba  Boft  tisBaee,  to  bring  about  &  very 
ccHuiderable  irritfttion,  and  any  irritap 
tion  produced  in  the  soft  tissues  about 
the  apical  space  is  not  always  eauly 
abated. 

The  use  of  an  alkaline  solution  in  con- 
nection with  this  work  was  not  suffi- 
ciently emphasized.  It  is  my  habit,  when 
using  sulfuric  acid  in  this  work,  to  ap- 
ply an  alkaline  solution — sodium  bicaiv 
bcmate  or  Bomething  equally  effectiTe — 
afterward,  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
This  does  not  take  much  time,  and  espe- 
cially after  the  last  application  of  the 
add  I  tiiink  it  well  to  use  the  alkaline 
solution  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  For 
carrying  the  add  I  use  an  iridio-platinum 
broach,  whidi  can  be  procured  from  the 
dealers.  These  do  not  corrode  from  the 
action  of  the  acid  and  are  very  much 
less  liable  to  break  in  the  canals  than 
the  ordinary  steel  broaches. 

Dr.  J,  D.  pATTBBSON,  KaDsas  City, 
Mo.  A  paper  upon  root-canals  is  in  my 
opinion  always  timely.  Often,  when  the 
topic  of  the  treatment  and  filling  of  root- 
caiials  ia  siugested  at  dental  meetings, 
immediate  objection  is  raised  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  subject  so  trite  and  thread- 
bare. As  the  essayist  suggested,  the 
avera^  success  in  this  operation  has  been 
alarmmgly  inadequate,  and  has  brought 
upon  our  profession  merited  as  well  as 
unmerited  criticism.  Therefore  sugges- 
tions for  an  improved  technique  and 
therapy  in  rooVimual  treatment  are  of 
vital  importance. 

Dr.  Upson,  in  the  extracts  cited  by  the 
essayist,  has  made  observations  which  de- 
mand the  careful  consideration  and  study 
of  every  member  of  the  National  Dentu 
Assodation. 

He  is  not  the  first  of  prominent  med- 
ical specialists  who  have  criticized  the 
ordinary  and  accepted  procedures  in  re- 
spect to  what  the  medical  profession  and 
laymen  are  pleased  to  call  ''dead 
teeth,"  and  advocated  tiieir  elimination. 
Borne  years  ago  Drs.  Sexton  and  Theo- 
bald of  Baltimore,  specialists  in  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  gave  similar 


warnings  to  the  dental  profession.  The 
dosing  paragraph  in  the  essayists  quo- 
tation, viz,  ^t  is  only  possible  for  me 
at  present  to  make  the  broad  general 
statement  that  irritation  and  septic  poi- 
soning shall  be  removed  in  every  case, 
and  that  local  results  of  dental  lesions 
are  trifling  in  comparison  with  their 
profounder  effects  on  general  health," 
leads  us  to  the  inevitable  proposition 
that,  if  we  cannot  divorce  infection  and 
irritotion  from  dead  teeth,  th^  should 
be  removed  by  the  forceps. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  too  often,  in 
our  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  dental 
organs,  trust  too  much  to  the  kind  ef- 
forts of  nature  ?  In  our  belief  that  the 
tissues  will  absorb  irritations,  mechanical, 
chemical,  or  resulting  from  micro-o^anic 
life,  without  too  great  a  strain,  axe  we 
asking  too  mndi?  When  with  all  me- 
chanical ingenuity,  and  with  the  aid  of 
therapeutics,  we  have  placed  the  root  of 
a  tooth  in  what  we  consider  a  promising 
condition,  and  are  disheartened  to  see 
chronic  inflammation  and  discomfort 
supervene,  do  we  properly  consider  what 
may  be  the  outcome  of  such  confld^ce 
in  the  germiddal  qualities  of  the  tissues 
and  stnin  upon  the  organism?  In  onr 
longing  for  bridge  supports  do  we  not  too 
often  build  upon  toxic  supports?  Does 
the  orthodontist,  in  his  strenuous  claim 
to  never  sacrifice  a  dental  organ  for  the 
sake  of  occlusion,  properly  consider  what 
may  be  the  result  of  his  ill-advised  fight 
for  a  hopeless  first  molar?  Does  the 
pyorrhea  specialist  who  '^ves  every- 
thing" ( ?)  ever  turn  his  thoughts  to  t£e 
strain  which  he  is  placing  upon  the  vis 
medicatrix  naturcE?  I  think  not.  There- 
fore the  question  brought  to  our  minds 
by  the  essayist,  no  doubt  prompted  by 
careful  clinical  observation  and  perhaps 
indted  also  by  the  pungent  critidsm  of 
Br.  XTpson  in  tibe  eztnurts  quoted,  con- 
tains a  note  of  warning. 

What  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned?  It 
certainly  behooves  us  to  use  every  energy 
and  to  test  all  methods  by  which  root- 
canals  can  be  placed  in  better  aseptic 
condition.  Br.  Callahan  presents  to  us  a 
metiiod  introduced  by  him  some  years 
ago,  and  demonstrates  to  us  that  his  con- 
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tinned  snccess  in  bo  treating  root-canals 
prompts  Ms  belief  in  its  eflBcacy,  Other 
practitioners,  too,  have  introduced  this 
method  in  practice  and  speak  farorably 
of  it.  If  it  will  lower  the  percentage  of 
failures  and  preclude  the  harrowing  ef- 
fects of  nerve-strain  which  may  lesiut  in 
mental  derangement,  it  must  greatly  ap- 
peal to  all  of  us.  I  fear  that  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  drift  into  treating 
root-canals  and  subseqnently  filling  them 
in  the  "easiest  way,"  with  little  concep- 
tion of  the  risk,  and  when  irritati<m  and 
chronic  abscess  appear,  we  dismiss  it  with 
the  remark  tidat  '^o  harm  will  result," 
especially  so  when  the  delinquent  tooth 
furnishes  anchorage  for  a  valuable  piece 
of  bridge  work. 

The  essayist  tells  us  that  tiie  **key  to 
the  situation  is  the  last  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  of  the  canal  at  the  apex  of  the  root." 
We  must  agree  with  that  statement,  as 
clinical  experience  coi^rms  that  success 
or  failure  depends  upon  the  treatment  of 
that  portion. 

What  the  essayist  says  respecting  this 
treatment  should  be  most  carefully  tested. 

When  I  received  the  first  draft  of  the 
paper,  the  advice  regarding  Hie  filling  of 
the  root-canals  had  not  yet  been  embodied 
in  it;  and  to  leave  the  subject  at  the 
point  of  root-preparation  ready  to  re- 
ceive a  filling  seemed  to  me  totally  wrong, 
for  it  is  my  belief  that  subsequent  irri- 
tation depends  very  largely  upon  how  the 
root  is  filled  after  having  been  properly 
prepared.  Therefore  the  description  of 
the  technique  of  filling  roots  which  was 
added  later  to  the  paper  was  very  wel- 
come. 

The  essayist  mentions  the  various 
methods  of  root-filling,  and  expresses  the 
opinion  that  in  the  apical  third  chloro- 
percha  forced  to  place  with  a  red  gutta- 
percha cone  should  be  used,  and  that  in 
the  pulp-chamber  and  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  canals  zinc  oxychlorid  is  most 
satisfactory. 

I  am  certainly  pleased  to  be  in  accord 
with  his  belief  in  zinc  oxychlorid  as  a 
root-filling  material.  I  was  taught  its 
value  first  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  W.  AUport 
of  Chicago,  who  used  it  for  that  purpose, 
and  pressed  it  to  place  with  cones  of 


No.  4  non-cohesive  gold  foil  rolled  upon 
a  fine  broach. 

Many  years  ago  I  made  numerous  ex- 
periments with  gutta-percha,  chloro-per- 
cha,  oxychlorids,  oxyphosphates,  shelUcs, 
and  amalgam  in  root-canals  of  freshly 
extracted  teeth,  and  in  glass  tubes  simu- 
lating the  form  of  tooth-roots,  which 
were  afterward  subjected  to  aniline  so- 
lutions. I  found  that  the  oxychlorid 
root-filling  was  the  most  impermeable  of 
all,  with  the  exception  of  dry  amalgam. 
(Amalgam  for  g^ral  use  is  of  course 
only  permissible  if  sufBdent  space  is 
present.)  Chloro-perdba,  reinforced  witit 
gutta-percha  pointe  and  pressed  to  place 
when  the  solution  is  hardening,  still 
shrinks  so  l^at  the  anilin  solution 
freely  permeates  it.  Shellac  in  solution, 
or  heated,  is  finally  permeated.  Oxy- 
phoBphate,  while  shrinking  sightly  as 
compared  with  chloio-percha  or  warmed 
gutta-percha,  still  shrinks  so  as  to  allow 
the  anilin  to  penetrate  between  the  den- 
tin and  the  filling  material.  Tin  foil 
or  gold  foil  alone  cannot  be  placed  in  a 
root  HO  as  to  prevent  penetration.  Oxy- 
chlorid does  not  shrink  nor  exhibit  sudi 
objectionable  characteristics  as  the  above 
materials;  it  is  penetrated  more  slowly 
by  the  solution  than  any  other  material 
tested — ^with  the  exception  of  amalgam. 
While  it  is  certainly  true  fliat  different 
cases  demanding  root-fillings  require  dif- 
ferent treatment,  I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion — ^my  opinion  having  be^  gained 
from  the  removal  of  all  Mnds  of  root- 
fillings  exhibiting  a  variety  of  irritations 
and  odors,  and  also  from  the  experience 
of  others — that  a  root-filling  made  as  per- 
fect as  possible  with  zinc  oxychlorid  is 
the  best  root-filling  knovm  today,  and 
will  best  prevent  the  leaving  of  a  space 
where  moisture  may  penetrate  and  where 
germs  may  produce  toxins,  bringing 
about  the  dire  results  notirad  by  Dr. 
Upson. 

I  confess  that  I  am  so  suspicions  of 

chloro-percha  as  a  root-filling  that  no 
such  solution  is  in  my  ofSce.  If  I  de- 
sire a  solvent,  I  use  preferably  oil  of 
cajuput  in  very  small  amount,  and  gen- 
erally I  seal  the  apical  third  (or  rather 
fifth)  with  a  gutta-percha  point  of  ^be 
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white  variety,  because  it  shrinks  less  than 
the  red,  surrounded  with  zlac  ozychlorid, 
preferring  the  risk  of  going  a  Uttle  be- 
yond the  apex  to  the  certainty  that  if 
chloro-percha  is  used  leakage  will  ensue. 

I  also  conf^  that  in  cases  in  which 
inflammatory  conditions  hare  been  con- 
tinued flo  long  that  we  may  judge  that 
the  apical  tenitory  is  very  wsak  in  re- 
sistance and  that  future  trouble  may  en- 
sue, I  eometimes  fill  permanently  with 
white  gutta-percha  points  surrounded 
with  a  smear  of  zinc  oxid,  cresol,  and 
formalin,  as  foimd  in  the  preparations 
known  as  "oxpara"  or  "triolin."  They 
may  disintegrate,  as  our  eseayist  has  told 
yon,  but  I  have  not  found  that  they  irri- 
tate, and  besides,  in  suspicious  cases  the 
filling  may  be  subsequently  removed  for 
additional  treatment. 

In  closings  I  would  emphasize  again 
that  this  subject  is  of  great  importtmce, 
and  let  no  one  believe  uat  even  our  best 
methods  of  treatment  are  not  susceptible 
of  correction  and  improvement.  Dr. 
Callahan  deserves  our  thanla  and  appre- 
ciation  for  his  effort. 

Dr.  A.  J.  CoTTRELL,  Knoiville,  Tenn. 
I  do  not  care  to  enter  into  a  very  lengthy 
discussion  of  this  paper,  but  would  like 
to  state  the  results  of  my  own  clinical  ob- 
servation and  experience.  Dr.  Callahan 
suggested  this  treatment  to  the  profession 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  I  was  at  that 
time  laboring  under  the  need  of  an  ef- 
fective method,  and  at  once  adopted  Dr. 
CaUahan's  suggestions.  His  statements 
have  been  ultra-con^rvative ;  he  has  ex- 
aggerated nothing,  rather  he  has  not  told 
aU  the  possibilities  of  this  method.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  more  valuable 
suggestion  was  ever  made  to  dentistry 
than  that  of  sulfuric  acid  treatment  for 
root-canals.  Dr.  Peck's  assertions  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  danger  of  any  permanent 
injury  resulting  from  the  use  of  sulfuric 
acid  in  root-canals.  I  am  not  basing  this 
statement  on  scientific  analysis,  but  on 
actnal  experience  extending  over  a  period 
of  fifteen  years. 

Dr.  RicHAKD  L.  Simpson,  Richmond, 
Va.  In  my  opinion,  Dr.  Callahan  has 
done  more  than  all  the  other  members  of 


our  profession  to  stimulate  the  successful 
manipulation  of  root-canals.  His  work 
has  inspired  my  own  in  this  line.  For 
this  reason  I  feel  like  repeating  here 
the  adage,  ''Fools  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread."  But  duty  to  my  convic- 
tions demands  that  I  tell  yon  tiiat  in  my 
opinion  the  advocates  of  the  sulfuric 
acid  method  (Callahan's)  derive  most 
benefit  from  the  acid  as  a  lubricant  and 
antiseptic,  just  as  oil  or  soapy  water  is 
used  in  drilling  iron.  Let  someone,  un- 
known to  Dr.  Callahan,  substitute  any 
liquid  antiseptic  for  his  fifty  per  cent, 
sulfuric  acid,  and  he  will  open  cuials  just 
as  successfuUy.  The  mental  effect  lends 
him  courage  and  gives  him  confidence. 
Dr.  Callahan  is  also  deceived  in  thinking 
that  he  is  enlarging  the  canal,  when  in 
reality  the  broach  is  being  made  smalls 
by  the  acid,  also  more  brittle  and  thus 
more  liable  to  break. 

My  technique  is  different  from  his  to 
some  extent,  and  if  you  will  pard<»t  me 
for  a  moment  I  shaQ  illustrate  on  the 
blackboard  what  I  mean  [illustrating]  : 

( 1 )  Antisepticizing  the  canal  contents 
by  allowing  the  liquid  antiseptic  (Buck- 
ley's) to  reach  Hie  apex  by  means  of 
capillary  and  vacuimi  force,  induced  by 
a  smooth  and  slender  explorer  made  from 
a  worn-out  barbed  broach. 

(2)  Enlarging  the  canals  by  "extra 
fine"  barbed  broaches  and  ''medium" 
Fellowship  twist  broaches,  to  be  used 
with  an  in-and-out  movement,  facili- 
tated by  the  liquid  antiseptic,  which  acts 
as  a  lubricant.  The  twist  broaches  can 
also  be  twisted,  as  their  name  implies. 

(3)  Absorbing  the  milky  debris 
formed  by  the  ^ove  action  with  shreds 
of  cotton  wound  around  smooth  and  slen- 
der cotton  carriers.  This  cotton  acts  like 
a  waahrag. 

Dr.  S.  D.  RuGGLBs,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
This  very  excellent  method  of  root-canal 
treatment  has  saved  my  life,  so  to  speal^ 
several  times,  and  perhaps  that  of  the 
patient.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  this 
paper,  bat  I  wish  to  say  that  this  body 
has  recognized  the  necessity  for  a  defi- 
nite nomenclature,  and  yet  we  have 
heard  the  speakers  and  the  essayist  use 
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terms  that  are  not  in  conformity  with 
that  recognized  nomendature.  So  I 
should  like  to  suggest  that  the  term 
**nerve"  be  dropped  hereafter,  and  that 
the  word  "pulp"  be  substituted.  Apropos 
of  this  subject,  the  word  "fang'*  is  aW 
obsolete,  and  the  term  "sixth-year  molar" 
should  be  dropped. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Rhbin,  New  York,  N:  Y. 
I  cannot  fJlow  this  opportunity  to  go 
by  without  emphasizing  the  splendid 
method  which  Dr.  Calla^n  presented  to 
OS  several  years  ago  of  using  solf uric 
add  in  breaking  down  osseous  oonstiio- 
tions,  so  to  spei^,  in  the  canalB.  I  also 
wish  to  emphasize  my  approval  of  his 
technique  in  :filling  and  sealing  root-ca- 
nals. AH  the  difficulties  which  I  have  en- 
countered owing  to  pathologic  conditions 
arising  from  imperfect  root-fillings  and 
root-fillings  of  zinc  oxychloiid  at  tiie  end 
of  the  root  have  in  a  large  measure  been 
due  to  the  powerful  irritating  effect  of 
this  substance  after  penetrating  the  for- 
amen, and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  have  nothing  so  compatible  with 
the  soft  tissues  around  the  end  of  the 
root  as  gutta-percha.  In  my  opinion  it 
is  advisable,  if  we  go  to  any  extreme,  to 
have  some  of  the  gutta-percha  protrude. 
If  my  understanding  of  the  technique 
is  correct,  the  chloro-percha  is  used  only 
as  a  sort  of  gluey  substance,  the  cone  of 
gutta-percha  being  the  real  filling  sub- 
stance. For  some  years  past  Dr.  Dun- 
ning of  New  York  has  been  experiment- 
ing with  paraffin  and  subnitrate  of  bis- 
muth as  a  root-filling  material,  and  while 
the  work  is  only  in  the  experimental 
stage,  I  believe  that  we  may  look  forward 
to  a  most  promising  root-canal  filling 
material.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  zinc  oxychlorid  has  no  place 
in  our  work.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  essayist  in  attributing  to  it  so  much 
importance — after  the  end  has  been 
sealed  with  some  non-irritating  sub- 
stance. Make  that  substance  as  small 
as  possible,  but  place  the  zinc  osychlorid 
above  it. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  for  some 
years  past  to  demonstrate  a  scientific 
technique  for  this  purpose,  and  I  am 


pleased  to  see  that  Dr.  Callahan  has 
adopted  the  use  of  sodium  and  potassium 
for  destroying  the  organic  snbstanoes  in 
the  canals,  which  make  up  the  major 
portion  of  the  canal  contents. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  diflS- 
eolty  in  root-canal  treatment  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
operator  to  devoting  sufficient  attention 
to  diagnosing  the  irregularities  of  the 
roots,  and  to  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
straight  line  toward  the  end  of  the  root, 
also  to  give  time  to  getting  to  its  end. 
If  he  foUom  that  course  he  will  succeed, 
admitting  of  course  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  roots  that  we  cannot 
succeed  in  filling  properly ;  but  that  per- 
centage is  so  infinitesimal  that  it  is  not 
worth  considering. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Smith,  Port  Gibson,  Miss. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  essayist  if  he  has 
ever  used  hydiDchloric  add  in  this  con- 
nection ?  It  will  attack  the  inorganic 
tissues  more  vigorously  than  sulfuric 
acid,  and  as  it  is  only  fdightly  caustic  to 
the  soft  tissues,  I  have  for  some  time 
given  it  preference  in  the  treatment  of 
pyorrhea. 

Dr.  Callahak  (dosing  the  discus- 
sion). I  wish  to  say  in  the  beginning 
that  I  spedfically  stated  in  my  paper 
that  there  are  many  roots  which  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  fill  properly,  thus 
answering  the  question  raised  by  one  of 
the  gentlemen. 

One  of  the  speakers  took  exception  to 
my  method  of  locating  the  point  of  con- 
striction. The  diagrams  are  not  ansr 
tomically  correct,  but  are  simply  draw- 
ings made  from  spedmens  to  convey  tiie 
idea. 

One  gentleman  spoke  of  the  method 
of  opening  root-canals  by  the  use  of  the 
Buckley  solution.  Very  possibly  he  has 
lost  sight  of  the  prindpu  reason  why  I 
wrote  the  paper.  The  most  beneficial 
action  in  the  whole  procedure  is  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  I  vrish 
I  could  put  this  idea  in  more  impressive 
words,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  carbonic  gas  that  cleans 
out  the  canals  and  carries  tiie  tissue 
with  it. 
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NATIONAL  jam 

Br.  SiMPSOK.  Ib  that  ezploeion  ever 
directed  back  toward  the  apex? 

Dr.  Callahan.  No.  This  baa  been 
tried  by  the  experiment  of  placing  a  tooth 
in  a  cork,  and  the  cork  in  a  bottle  filled 
with  water;  after  the  exfdosion  there  will 
not  be  a  bubble  in  the  water,  showing 
ihat  the  explosion  was  not  directed  to- 
ward the  apex.  The  action  of  the  sodium 
and  potsfisimn  can  readily  be  demon- 
strated by  experiment.  If  you  extract 
a  pulp  with  a  broach,  place  it  on  a  glass 
slab,  and  apply  a  nnall  portion  of  the 
sodium  and  potaasium  to  the  end  of  the 
pulp,  you  will  see  the  sodium  and  potas- 
sium eat  it  up,  80  to  speak.  You  will 
be  astonished  how  qiiickly  that  tissoe 
will  be  destroyed,  which  |»roTes  the  action 
of  Uie  sodium  anid  potassium  in  the  pulp- 
caoaL 

As  to  the  formula,  I  have  refrained 
from  putting  chemical  formnlse  in  any 
paper  written  on  this  subject,  as  I  do 
not  care  to  pose  as  a  chemical  expert.  I 
know  a  little  chemistry,  but  I  have  not 
made  any  attempt  to  discuss  this  subject 
from  the  chemical  standpoint.  I  tUnk 
the  formulae  communicated  to  me  by  Br. 
B.  Stem  of  Cincinnati  in  a  letter  on  this 
subject  are  of  snfBdent  importance  to  be 
included  in  the  record.  Br.  Stem  writes 
as  follows: 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  wards  in  i^ard 
to  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  u 
&  TOsult  of  the  40  per  cent,  sulfuric  acid  treat- 
ment. AnalyBea  have  shown  that  dentin,  on 
an  average,  contains  77  per  cent,  and  cement 
67  per  cent  of  inorganic  matter.  Tbe  organic 
matter  in  these  analyses  has  been  removed  by 
combustion,  and  tbe  remaining  ash  has  been 
found  to  have  the  following  constituents: 

Calcium    Magnesium  Calcium 
Ash.     pbMpbatfl.  pbospbate.  carb. 
Per  emt.   Per  cent,    i'er  cent.  F«r  cent. 
I>eziUn  .  .  76.8         70.8         4.8  2.2 
Cament.  .  67.1         60.7  1.2  2.9 

Enamal .  .  96.9         90.6       traces  2,2 

I  have  given  the  figures  for  enamel,  al- 
though it  is  not  under  consideration  while  in- 
troducing H^0(  into  tiie  pulp-chamber. 

It  1b  not  probable  that  any  seriona  remits 
will  follow  aiter  the  orgauie  matter  has  been 
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deatn^yed  1^  tiw  add,  nentnlizad  by  an  al- 
kaline chemical,  and  washed  out  thoroughly. 
Some  of  the  oalcium  phosphate  m^ht  be  eon- 
verted  into  the  calcium  sulfate  (insoluble  in 
water),  which  In  its  desiccated  state  Is  plas- 
ter of  Paris.  Chemical^  stated  the  reactions 
are  aa  fallows: 

CaHtPOJ    +  H.SO,  =  C»(90*)  +  H.(P0J 
Calcium        Sulfuric      Cahilum  Pbocpborto 
pbospbate         acid  sulfate  acid 

The  phosphoric  add  produced  is  neutralized 
1^  sodium  bicaibonate: 

B  ,(F0«}  +  SNa&(00.)  —  Na,H(PO«>  +  ZOO,  +  2H|0 
Pboapho-  Sodium  SoSibm  Carbon  Water 
rle  add    bicarbonate    pboapbate  dloxld 

The  sodium  phosphate  is  soluble  in  water 
anA  the  carbon  dioxid  gas  is  violently  lib- 
erated, and  forces  all  small  particles  of  solid 
matter  out  of  tbe  polp-ehamber.  A  very  small 
percentage  of  the  magnesium  phosphate  may 
be  converted  into  magnesium  sulfate,  but  the 
quantity  is  too  small  to  have  any  significance: 

HgH(PO«)    +   H^O,    -   HgBO.    +  H,P0t. 

The  i^oaphoile  add  which  la  fonned  is  also 
nentraliced  by  the  sodium  bicarbonate.  Hie 
calcium  carbonate  is  converted  Into  the  in- 
soluble caldum  sulfate,  aa  follows: 

CaCO,   +   H,S0.  -  CaSO,   -t-  CO,  -|-  H,0, 

with  the  liberation  of  COf 

Tbe  formation  of  insoluble  salts  prevents 
any  excess  of  sulfuric  acid  entering  into  the 
tubuU  and  doing  any  damage  whatever,  and 
any  trace  of  the  acid  going  through  tbe  apical 
foramen  will  probably  do  more  good  than 
harm  in  destroying  diseased  tissue  and  per- 
haps starting  a  process  of  granulation  to 
build  up  healthy  tissue  of  repair.  I  fre- 
quently use  aromatic  sulfuric  acid  to  ac- 
celerate the  healing  process  after  having 
treated  an  alveolar  abscess,  and  I  think  that 
the  cure  is  sometimes  hastened  by  its  appli- 
cation. This  is  to  demonstrate  that  sulfuric 
acid,  judiciously  applied,  may  be  aa  efflca- 
clous  in  assisting  in  building  up  aa  it  ia  in 
tearing  down. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this  part 
of  the  paper,  for  the  reactions  can  be  shown 
by  chemical  equations,  which  are  absolutely 
controlled  by  immutable  laws  of  nature,  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  discuss  this  part  of  the 
paper,  could  I  be  at  the  meeting. 

iAt  tbe  request  of  Br.  Callahan  we 
Br.  Stem's  reply  to  the  questbn  in 
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regard  to  the  use  of  hydrocfaloiiG  acid  in 
place  of  sulfuric  acid. — Ed.] 

Referring  to  Dr.  Smith's  suggestioD  in  dis- 
cussing 70UT  paper,  as  to  the  use  of  faydro- 
ebloric  acid  in  place  of  sulfuric  acid,  there 
should  be  no  doubt  in  giving  the  latter  the 
preference.  Hydrochloric  acid  attacks  or* 
ganic  matter  slowly,  and  acts  violently  upon 
calcium  salts.  It  is  most  liable  to  enlarge 
the  opening  at.  the  apices  of  the  roots,  and 
also  rapidly  transform  the  calcium  phosphate 
and  calcium  carbonate  of  the  tooth  structure 
into  calcium  cfalorid,  which  is  extremely 
soluble  in  water  and  is  used  by  chemists  for 
desiccating  purposes. 

The  following  are  the  ohemieal  changes 
that  take  placet 

C»«(P04),    +  8H,S0.    =   8C»(80.)    +  ZH.CPO*) 
Calcium        SutAirlo     Calelomsal-  Phosphoric 
phosphate        aeU      fiite  <pla«t«r  of  add 
Paris,  Insoluble 

In  water) 

0a(C0,)  +  H,(SO*)  -  Ca{80,)  +  CO,  +  H.O 
Calelam      Salftirto     (Plaster  of  Carbon  Water 
carbonate       aeld      Paris,  insol-  dbnld 
able  in  water) 


If  HCl  is  used: 

Ca,(P04),   +  CHCl  -  SOaCl,   +  2H,(FO.) 
fiaiffiwM        Hydro-     Calolom  Phospliocle 
phosphate      chloric  chlorld  (very  acid 
add      solable  In 

water  of  Mllra) 

CaCO.  +  2HC1  -  Caa,   +   CO,  -f-  H,o 
CaldDin     Hjdro-     Caldam    Carbon  Water 
carbonate    chloric     chlorld  dloald 
add  (very  atrinble 
fn  water) 

These  formulas  speak  for  themselTes,  and 
show  how  much  sulfuric  acid  should  be  given 
the  preference  over  hydrochloric  acid.  In  mj 
humble  opinion  it  ia  only  justifiable  to  use 
hydrochloric  acid  for  heroic  treatment  when 
the  tooth  fails  to  reapond  to  the  use  of  sul- 
furic acid. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Joseph  Head^  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  was  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  for  a  few  minutes  to  speak 
on  "tartar  solvent." 

Section  II  was  then  declared  adjourned 
bj  the  chairman.  Dr.  Ebersole. 

(To  be  oontinued.) 
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Forty -flrat  Annual  Meeting. 


Tuesday — Morning  Session. 

The  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society  was 
held  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Schen- 
ley  Hotel,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June  29,  30, 
and  July  1,  1909. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order 
on  Tuesday,  June  29th,  at  10  A.M.,  by 
the  president,  Dr.  C.  B.  Bratt,  Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  Wallace  Thorp,  Pittsburg. 

The  Eev.  S.  B.  McCobuiok,  chancel- 
lor of  the  TJniYersity  of  Pittsbui^,  deliv- 


ered the  following  address  of  velcome 
to  the  society: 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  Vis 
Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society, — 
In  behalf  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg  and  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburg,  it  affords 
me  the  very  greatest  pleasure  to  extend 
to  you  this  morning  a  brief  word  of  wel- 
come to  our  beautiful  city.  I  have  often 
met  in  this  room  in  the  past  bodies  of 
different  kinds,  and  yet  I  never  saw  it 
more  attractively  fitted  up,  never  saw  it 
more  suited  to  the  particular  occasion 
than  it  is  this  morning.  I  congratoiate 
you  that  in  this  time  of  intense  heat  iind 
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70U  have  BO  pleasant  a  room  in 
carry  on  your  cbliberations. 
lad  that  yon  have  accepted  our 

to  come  to  our  very  beantif  nl 
ittsbni^,  and  to  this  particular 
lis  very  beantifnl  citj.  I  have 
i  words  advisedly,  because  while 
hat  many  people  in  the  world 
»ther  familiar  with  the  impor- 

our  city  along  manufactur- 
itrial,  commercial,  and  banking 
[  are  willing  to  pay  tribute  to 
macy  in  such  things,  yet  com- 
'  few  strazq^ers  are  familiar  witii 
tiat  we  have  in  Pittsburg  one  of 
beautiful  cities  in  the  country, 
itimes  I  think,  as  I  look  out 
hilltops,  drive  along  its  streets 
igh  its  parks,  which  are  them- 
iiiaite  in  their  beauty,  that  per* 
e  is  no  other  city  in  our  ooun- 
worthy  of  the  name  of  beauti- 
tfais  city. 

iately  in  front  of  you  there  is 
cted  an  athletic  park  which  I 
is  not  only  the  finest  in  this 
but  the  finest  in  the  entire 
d  while  I  wish  no  interruption 
roceedings,  which  are  themselves 
iportant,  I  hope  that  inasmuch 
re  arranged  the  opening  of  this 
onor  of  this  meeting,  that  some 
ill  venture  to  slip  away  tomor- 
noon  and  observe  the  operation 
Pittsburg  takes  the  scalp  of  Chi- 

ill  certainly  during  your  visit 
ittsburg  turn  into  tiie  beautiful 
Institute  building,  a  building 
)t  only  costly  in  money  but  also 
ings  which  it  possesses  and  ex- 
dnfortunately,  after  tomorrow 
al  exhibition  of  paintings  will 
;  I  trust  that  it  will  be  possible 

0  take  advantage  today  and  to- 
)f  the  opportunity  that  is  still 
lee  the  splendid  paintings  which 

1  for  some  weeks  upon  exhibi- 
to  go  through  that  magnificent 
of  which  the  city  of  Pittsburg 
ly  proud.  I  trust  also  that  it 
0UT8  to  pass  on  into  the  build- 
md  the  Institute  building  and 
!:hing  of  the  splendid  Technical 


School,  and  also  out  into  the  park  be- 
yond, which  will  abundantly  repay  you 
for  your  visit.  I  also  hope  that  you 
will,  if  time  permits,  climb  up  (m  the 
hill  to  Schley  Heists,  the  site  of  the 
new  tTniversity  of  Pittsburg,  and  look 
down  upon  tms  scene  in  the  midst  of 
which  you  are  gathered  this  morning, 
thus  gainuig  some  comprehension  of 
what  tills  spot  is  now  and  is  to  become 
in  the  years  which  are  to  follow.  The 
university  has  only  recently  come  into 
possession  of  these  forty-tm%e  acres  of 
ground  on  the  hillside  back  of  us.  There 
you  will  observe  two  buildings  almost 
completed.  Others  will  follow,  and  when 
this  society  is  invited  to  meet  here  i^ain, 
perhaps  tiiat  meeting  will  be  in  close 
connection  with  the  new  home  of  the  den- 
tal college  of  our  own  university,  which 
we  trust  at  that  time  will  be  erected,  upon 
this  new  and  splendid  sito. 

From  that  view  you  will  not  only  see 
the  buildings  already  referred  to,  but  also 
the  Memorial  Building,  which  is  now 
nearing  completion,  the  University  Club, 
which  is  just  across  the  street,  and  the 
site  of  the  new  Athletic  Club,  ground 
for  which  was  broken  on  Saturday  last, 
the  many  churches  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  only  a  little  distant,  and 
as  you  look  from  that  viewpoint  down 
upon  this  spot,  through  the  park,  along 
the  streets  and  out  into  the  eastern  part 
of  the  city,  I  feel  that  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  you  have  come  not  only  to 
a  cityof  manufactures, fhe  famous  Smolrir 
City,  but  that  you  have  come  for  your 
meeting  to  a  city  the  most  beautiful  that 
you  have  ever  seen. 

This  is  one  reason  why  it  gives  me 
pleasure  this  morning  to  extend  to  you  a 
most  cordial  and  hearty  welcome.  There 
are,  however,  gentlemen  of  the  society, 
other  reasons  even  more  important,  and 
among  them  this:  Prom  my  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  your  profession  I  can  see 
evidences  that  the  members  of  the  profes- 
sional world  are  beginning  more  fully 
than  ever  before  to  realize  the  importance 
and  benefit  of  the  work  of  the  profession 
which  you  have  chosen  for  yourselves. 
It  seems  to  me  that  not  only  in  the  higher 
educational  qualifications  which  you  toe 
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now  demanding,  and  Tipon  which  yoa  are 
to  insist  still  further,  but  also  in  the 
character  of  the  work  that  is  done  in 
all  dental  colleges,  in  the  character  of 
the  men  who  follow  the  profession,  and 
in  the  character  of  the  work  which  is 
done  after  these  men  leave  their  institu- 
tions of  learning,  the  profession  of  den- 
tistiy  is  coming  to  occapy  a  higher  and 
higher  place.  However  ignorant  I  my- 
self may  be  as  to  the  tedmical  part  of 
your  work,  I  am  rejoiced  to  know  how 
rapidly  the  dental  profession  is  coming 
into  touch  with  the  medical  profession, 
and  how  closel;^  these  two  piofessions  are 
related  in  their  ideals  of  ediu»tti(m  as 
well  as  in  the  professional  skill  which  is 
required  in  both.  It  seems  to  me  that 
perhaps  there  is  no  work  more  vital  to 
the  well-being  of  the  country  than  that 
of  the  medical  profession,  whose  members 
give  themselves  unreservedly  to  the  pub- 
ue  wel&re  in  securing  the  elimination, 
BO  far  as  possible,  of  the  evils  that  afflict 
individuals  of  society;  and  as  I  am 
watching  the  development  of  the  medical 
profession,  I  also  observe  that  the  same 
is  true  of  your  profession — that  dentists 
are  realizing  more  and  more  the  neces- 
sity of  thorough  preparation,  of  complete 
understanding  of  the  human  body,  and 
l^e  relation  of  this  work  which  you  are 
engaged  in  to  human  health  and  happi- 
ness. More  and  more  you  are  giving 
yourselves  to  the  alleviation  of  the  pains 
and  ills  of  humankind,  and  are  doing  it 
with  exactly  the  same  purpose  as  inspires 
the  minister  and  the  physician — that  of 
doing  good  unto  the  children  of  men. 
It  is  because  I  see  this,  not  only  in  our 
own  city,  but  in  other  places  all  over  the 
land,  that  it  affords  me  very  great  pleas- 
ure to  bid  you  welcome  this  morning  to 
the  city  of  Pittsburg.  I  rejoice  with  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  Pennsylvania  State* 
Dental  Society,  in  the  splendid  progress 
that  you  have  made  in  the  higher  c»nce^ 
tions  that  the  individuals  have  of  this 
noble  profession,  and  in  the  determina- 
tion— a  determination  obvious  in  such 
gathering^  as  this — to  continue  to  ad- 
vance until  your  profession  will  be  placed, 
not  only  in  your  own  minds  but  in  the 
minds  of  the  public,  in  the  high  place  to 


which  it  is  entitled ;  for  it  is  certainly  trae 
that  upon  you  depends  much  of  the  real 
happiness  and  h^th  of  the  community. 
Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  bid  you  welcome 
to  our  city  and  wish  for  you  throughout 
these  days  everything  that  yon  have 
hoped  for.  I  trust  that  the  meeting  here 
will  be  productive  of  much  good,  eidai^ 
ment  of  understanding  and  enlai^emmt 
of  ideality,  and  that  all  of  you  will  be 
able  to  look  back  upon  this  meeting  as 
the  best  ever  known  in  the  forty-one  yeais 
of  your  history.  [Applause.] 

Dr.  I.  K.  Bboohell,  Philadelphia,  re- 
sponded to  the  address  of  wekome  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  la^es  and  gentlemen, 
— About  half  an  hour  ago  the  committee 
came  to  me  asking  if  I  would  respond 
to  this  address  of  welcome,  and  I  told 
them  I  would  either  do  so  or  secure  a 
substitute.  I  mentioned  this  fact  to  a 
friend,  and  he  said,  'Tor  Heaven's  sake 
get  the  substitute  t"  I  was  unahle  to  do 
this  and  therefore  I  shall  make  an  effort 
to  say  a  few  words. 

Just  why  I  have  been  selected  to  re- 
spond to  this  address  I  do  not  know, 
unless  it  is  perhaps  for  the  fact  that  I 
am  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  older 
practitioners.  I  have  been,  so  to  spea^ 
placed  upon  the  shelf,  and  I  suppose  the 
committee  thought  it  would  bie  a  kind 
way  to  let  me  down. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  has  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  in  this  city.  The  very 
fact  that  only  two  years  ago  we  met  in 
this  very  same  hotel  is  evidence  enough 
that  we  enjoyed  ourselves  and  were  ^1 
pleased  wit^  the  treatment  received  at 
that  time.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  wonders  of  this  great  city.  We  know 
of  its  millionaires,  of  its  manufactures, 
of  its  steel  works,  and  of  its  "fiflynseven 
varieties,"  and  I  assure  you  that  I  am 
only  voicing  the  sentiment  of  every  mem- 
ber present  when  I  say  that  we  accept 
your  kind  welcome,  and  shall  do  all  that 
we  can  to  enjoy  what  you  have  so  kindly 
placed  at  our  disposal 

The  vice-presideni^  Dr.  W.  D.  De 
Long,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the 
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,  Dr,  C.  B.  Bhatt,  Pitteburg, 
mnnal  addreas,  u  foUowe : 

Fbbbidxki's  Addbbbs. 

hoirmcm,  members  and  friends 
Pennsylvania  State  Dental  80- 
shall  not  attempt  to  burden  you 
story  of  dentistry.  Should  any- 
sirous  of  enlightenment  tm  thia 
[  respectfully  xefer  70a  to  late 
>nB.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inform 
le  progress  which  dentistry  has 
ring  the  past  year,  presuming 

hare  been  doing  your  duty  by 
he  dental  literature  of  the  day. 
iue  time  when  the  dental  pro- 
inst  awaken  to  the  fact  that 

things  to  be  done,  and  these 
n  just  as  well  be  accomplished 

the  future.  We  as  a  profession 
is,  but  before  we  can  get  what 
we  must  know  definitely  what 

brief,  I  will  refer  first  to 

OBOAinZATIOIT. 

hope  during  this  meeting  to 
our  plan  of  reorganization,  I 
offer  any  comments  on  it  fur- 
to  congratulate  your  committee 
ark  which  they  have  done,  and 
88  with  whi(di  they  have  met. 
I  make  a  report  later,  and  I  do 
to  detract  from  it  by  telling 
ivance  what  they  have  accom- 
However,  organization,  is  what 
>  call  to  your  attention, 
tiat  we  are  about  to  turn  over 
if,  let  us  organize  not  only  for 
oee  of  getting  greater  bonefits 
:ina!  papers  and  clini<s  on  den- 
sts,  but  in  order  to  come  into 
jhta  due  us  professionally,  polit- 
d  commercially.  We  are  living 
}  of  progress,  and  represent  in 
cdone  over  three  thousand  ethi- 
sts,  men  above  the  average  in 
md  influence.  Why  should  not 
atnre  of  this  state  recognize  ua 
it  a  new  law  or  an  amendment 
,  one  ?  Why  should  we  not  have 
of  the  dental  profession  in  the 
.  u.— 100 


legislature  of  the  state?  We  should,  we 
could,  and  I  beliere  it  would  be  for  our 
mutual  benefit. 

We  must  establish  a  permanent  organi- 
zation committee  to  look  after  the  organi- 
zation, and  keep  it  organized  after  we 
carry  out  the  present  plan  of  reorgani- 
zation. The  member^ip  of  this  commit- 
tee should  not  be  chaz^d  more  than  once 
in  five  years.  They  would  lay  out  their 
plan  of  work,  and  then  be  given  time  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  The  experience  and 
acquaintanceship  with  the  detail  work  of 
this  character  cannot  be  acquired  and  put 
into  effect  in  one  year,  or  two.  !Purther, 
it  is  no  incentive  for  a  man  to  try  to 
acquire  such  knowledge  of  a  committee's 
work  if  he  is  not  <%rtam  of  being  in  office 
more  titan  one  or  two  years  to  perfect 
his  plans. 

Our  aim  should  not  only  be  to  become 
better  dentists  ourselves,  but  to  endeavor 
to  make  better  dentists  of  all  the  tiiree 
thousand  six  hundred  practitioners  in 
this  state.  This  organization  committee 
can  accomplish  more  toward  this  by 
bringing  nearly  all  of  these  within  the  in- 
fluence of  this  society  than  can  be  accom- 
plished in  any  other  way.  For  when  we 
are  bettering  our  fellow  practitioners  we 
are  furthering  and  advancing  our  pro* 
fession. 

We  must  cast  aside  politics,  prejudice, 
and  sentiment  in  much  of  our  work, 
if  we  wish  to  get  results.  The  idea  that 
the  good  officers  and  committees  should 
be  liable  to  change  every  year  for  any  of 
the  above  reasons  is  all  wrong.  These 
things  should  be  made  a  business  propo* 
sition  just  as  well  as  the  ofBces  of  any 
Buccesafnl  business  corporation.  And  if, 
as  is  said,  we  "pia&t  ny  others'  experi- 
ence/' then  let  us  follow  the  experience 
of  successful  institutions  and  elect  men 
to  office  with  the  expectation  of  succeed- 
ing themselves  so  long  as  they  perform 
their  duties  satisfactorily.  An  organiza- 
tion committee,  if  kept  in  continuous  ser- 
vice for  several  years,  would  become  so 
familiar  with  the  work  that  they  would 
know  the  status  of  every  man  practicing 
in  the  state. 

I  believe  we  have  need  also  for  a  stand- 
ing committee  to  be  called  the  Progress 
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or  Investigating  Conunittee,  or  by  some 
name  tiiat  will  designate  its  pTirpose.  It 
should  be  tiie  duty  of  this  committee  to 
be  ever  ready  to  hear  suggestiona  re- 
ferred to  it  either  fnaa  the  Fresidenfa 
address  or  from  a  member  vho  may 
bring  them  before  the  society.  We 
should  not  expect  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  chair,  after  retiring  for  a  few 
minutes,  during  a  busy  ana  interesting 
session,  to  be  capable  of  reporting  on  an 
address  or  some  important  suggestion 
oyer  which  the  author  may  have  spent 
months  of  investigation.  The  work  of  a 
committee  of  this  kind,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, would  result  in  much  good.  They 
should  have  an  opporbinify  to  hear 
reasons  given  by  the  person  soggestiDg 
them,  ^d  then  have  tune  to  investigftte. 

Committees  appointed  for  purposes  of 
this  kind  should  not  be,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  appointed  by  the  chfur, 
and  expected  to  make  a  specific  report  on 
a  matter  at  the  same  meeting,  but  should 
be  given  ample  time  to  inv^tigate  and 
report  even  uough  it  be  at  a  subsequent 
meeting. 

A  DSKTAL  OfflOB  IK8FBGT0B. 

If  this  can  be  accomplished,  which 
would  have  to  be  through  legislation,  we 
can  do  more  to  purify  l^e  profession  and 
the  dental  o£Qces  than  we  could  in  any 
other  way.  What  I  mean  by  a  dental 
office  inspector  is  one  appointed  by  law 
to  personally  inspect  dental  offices  for  the 
protection  and  safety  of  the  public,  to 
see  that  those  in  charge  are  legally  quali- 
fied to  conduct  an  office ;  to  ascertain  who, 
if  anybody,  is  employed  in  said  office ;  to 
examine  his  qualifications  or  credentials, 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  office,  in- 
cluding the  necessary  sterilizing  appli- 
ances and  the  condition  of  the  instru- 
ments used.  This  is  no  dream,  but  a  real- 
ity. I  have  made  inquiry  and  have  been 
informed  by  more  than  one  supply  agent 
who  has  occasion  to  visit  all  kLids  of 
oSRces  that  the  condition  in  some  of  these 
is  frightful,  and  that  if  an  office  of  the 
kind  proposed  could  be  created,  it  would 
prove  of  great  value.  I  have  also  been 
t(dd  of  offices  where  the  forceps  and  other 


instruments  are  not  even  wiped  after  they 
have  been  used.  Ton  can  also  see  how 
our  Committee  on  Enforcement  of  Hie 
Dental  Law  conid  be  dispensed  with. 
While  this  committee  has  done  some  good 
work  in  the  past,  it  has  not  accomplished 
during  the  last  two  years  nearly  as  much 
as  we  had  ezp«:ted  under  our  present 
law.  However,  this  plan  would  remove 
the  odium  whidi  may  attend  the  commit- 
tee in  cases  of  prosecuticm. 

Even  the  game  laws  are  more  reli- 
giously enforced  than  our  dental  laws. 
The  game-warden  has  prosecuted  persons 
for  catching  or  destroying  fish,  and  will 
not  even  allow  them  to  be  taken  out  of 
season  for  an  aquarium.  Yet  we  allow 
and  even  license  people  to  dratroy  teeth 
and  put  them  in  aquariums  minus  the 
water.  IFse  this  comparison.  Think  of 
it  I — ^the  teeth,  those  important  oi^jans 
of  humanity,  receiving  legal  protec- 
tion than  the  fishes  and  wild  animals. 

We  should  also  see  to  it  l^at  no  rooms 
are  rented  to  people  who  violate  the  law, 
and  that  the  landlords  are  held  just  as 
liable  as  they  would  be  for  rating  rooms 
for  other  illegal  purposes,  and  ttiat  the 
dealers  in  dental  supplies  who  sell  to  un- 
licensed persons  are  just  as  liable  as  the 
liquor  dealer,  or  druggist,  who  sells  to 
persons  contrary  to  law. 

All  the  laws  pertaining  to  dentistry 
should  be  enforced,  and  the  profeasion 
should  see  lhat  they  are  enforced,  and 
tluffie  persons  representing  us  on  these 
committees,  and  others  intrusted  with 
the  enforcement  and  fulfilment  of  the 
laws,  should  in  turn  have  not  only  the 
sympathy,  but  the  active  and  earnest  sup- 
port of  every  honest  dentist. 

Under  this  office  or  section  might  come 
also  the  inspection  of  teeth  in  the  public 
schools.  It  has  been  shown  by  late  sta- 
tistics that  only  about  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  the  children  in  our  public  schools  are 
not  in  need  of  the  services  of  a  dentist. 
This  is  appalling,  and  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  in  this  state  has 
told  me  that  something  should  be  done 
to  relieve  this  terrible  condition.  Even 
the  teeth  of  our  dumb  animal  are  cared 
for  when  they  are  known  to  need  it. 

A  single  decayed  tooth  in  a  horse  will 
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Tender  it  physically  unfit  for  service,  and 
so  fractions  and  dangerons  that  it  cannot 
be  used.  Then  why  expect  a  child  of 
man,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  to  en- 
dure such  conditions,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  siibserrient  to  the  reqnirements 
of  a  public  school  ?  This  is  no  fad,  nei- 
ther is  it  a  selfish  motive  of  the  dentist. 
If  the  children  in  onr  public  schools  were 
compelled  to  put  upon  their  teeth  the 
exercise  that  is  otherwise  required  of 
them,  eighly-five  per  cent,  would  fail  I 

I  believe  the  profession  should  do  more 
toward  educating  the  public  in  the  care 
of  the  teeth ;  and  not  only  that,  but  when 
misleading  announcements  and  advertise- 
ments are  made  in  our  public  press,  the 
profession  should,  through  tiie  press,  cor- 
rect them.  Buuness  is  being  done  more 
and  more  every  year  by  ^vertiaing,  and 
why  should  the  people  be  blamed  vxe  pa- 
tronizing an  advertising  establishment  if 
the  advertisement  seems  plausible  and 
the  public  is  not  warned  ?  It  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  this,  for  I  have  known 
many  dentists  within  the  last  year  to  be 
just  as  much  interested  as  the  public  to 
know  what  kind  of  dentistry  a  certain  ad- 
vertised brand  was,  and  the  public  should 
be  warned  just  as  much  against  harmful 
advertisements  as  against  the  dangerous 
microbes  we  hear  so  mu(^  about. 

A  DiEirTAL  SEGEETABT. 

From  my  experience  during  the  past 
year  and  my  several  years'  conneraon 
with  the  examining  board,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  well  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  creating  an  office  of  dental 
secretary.  This  might  be  done  indepen- 
dently of  any  new  act  or  amendment  to 
the  present  law,  and  would  require  the 
incumbent  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
it.  The  remuneration  should  be  such 
that  we  could  secure  a  competent  man 
for  the  situation. 

Under  our  new  oiganization  this  work 
will  necessarily  require  more  and  prob- 
ably all  of  a  secretary's  time.  His  office 
should  be  in  Harrisburg,  and  he  should 
be  elected  for  his  adaptability  to  his  du- 
ties. He  could  be  seCTetary  of  the  State 
Society,  be  m  the  examining  board  and 


secretary  thereof,  and  also  secretary  of 
or  to  the  Dental  CounciL  With  the  pr»- 
ent  remuneration  connected  with  uese 
offices  and  with  some  increase,  we  could 
secure  a  man  to  tilte  chai^.  In  these 
positions  he  would  be  familiar  with  all 
the  detail  data  of  the  various  dental  in- 
terests in  the  state.  These  are  now  often 
neglected  or  forgotten  on  account  of  the 
many  ofSeoB,  or  the  too  frequent  changes 
oocuTxing. 

la  DEZrciSTBT  A  BPEOIALTT  OT  IfEDIOIKE  ? 

"Is  dentistry  a  specialty  of  medicine  ?" 
or,  *T^e  are  a  specialty  of  medicine" ;  or, 
*^e  are  a  part  of  the  great  healing  arf  * ; 
or,  **If  dentistry  is  a  specially  of  medi- 
cine, as  we  believe  it  to  be,"  or  "as  we 
think  we  are,"  or  "as  it  is  acknowled^ 
we  are,''  or  some  other  such  phrase  which 
leaves  it  questionable  whether  we  are  a 
specialty  of  medicine,  is  found  in  almost 
every  dental  journal  that  we  take  up. 

We  should  settle  this  question — and  I 
believe  we  are  capable  of  doing  it— or 
forever  hold  our  peace.  To  settle  this 
question  and  at  tiie  same  time  elevate 
dentistry,  which  is  even  now  becoming 
more  important  than  general  medicine 
or  any  of  its  allied  or  twknowle^ed  spe- 
cialties, the  dentist  should  have  the  M.D. 
degree,  and  with  such  knowledge  and  in- 
fluence as  this  degree  would  bring,  there 
would  soon  be  no  questicm  as  to  which 
branch  of  the  healing  art  is  really  the 
greatest. 

Modem  medicine  has  above  all  two 
chief  aims,  and  so  should  dentistry, 
namely,  tiie  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
recognition  of  its  earlier  signs.  We  need 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine in  order  to  fulfil  these  chi^  aims, 
and  to  intelligently  try  to  prevent  lesions 
of  the  oral  cavity  and  recognize  and  treat 
them  in  their  earliest  stages. 

Preventive  dentistry  is  becoming  more 
nearly  an  exact  science  all  the  time,  but 
its  possibilities  have  yet  to  be  realized. 

If  the  average  dentist  possessed  the 
confidence  and  abilily  to  successfully  ad- 
minister anesthetics,  dentistry  would 
soon  become  really  painless,  and  this 
word  "painless"  vrould  not  have  to  be 
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dedicated,  as  it  is  now,  to  the  strictly 
"advertising  shops." 

We  should  not  have  then  to  send  onr 
cases  for  oral  stu^cal  operations  to  hos- 
pitals to  be  operated  on  by  the  M.D., 
but  would  have  our  own  ward  in  every 
hospital  in  the  state.  And  why  should 
we  not? — ^when  it  is  claimed  by  one  of 
the  most  scientific  men  of  the  day,  who 
is  not  a  dentist,  that  the  proper  care  of 
the  mouth  and  its  proper  use  in  preparing 
foods  for  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal 
will  entirely  eliminate  the  need  of  the 
M.D.  for  that  important  part  of  the  body, 
and  that  the  few  other  ailments  that  could 
possibly  arise  from  other  causes  would 
require  but  a  very  small  number  of  medi- 
cal men.  We  know  of  one  or  two  ethical 
men  who  successfully  preach  and  practice 
humanitarian  dentistry,  and  if  they  can 
accompliah  this,  why  can  we  not  all  do 
it?  I  believe  we  can,  but  not  until  we 
put  dentistry  on  a  higher  plane  than 
merely  filling  teeth  to  prevent  further 
trouble  and  pain.  The  teeth  should  be 
treated  and  filled  painlessly.  We  have 
medicaments,  in  fact  so  many  of  them 
that  the  ordinary  dentist  has  not  become 
familiar  with  their  use,  but  if  we  had 
a  more  comprehensive  medical  education 
we  should  know  why  and  when  each 
medicament  would  be  successful. 

If  we  cannot  have  this,  then  let  us 
give  up  our  hold  on  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  start  out  with  a  special  set  of 
dental  text-bool^  These  could  be  com- 
piled by  aatiiora  and  committees  of  tiie 
Faculties  Association,  and  all  superfluous 
or  disputed  matter  should  be  eliminated. 
As  it  is  now,  dental  students  in  some  of 
the  schools  are  taught  according  to  one  of 
the  several  books  published  on  the  same 
subject,  and  in  some  subjects  the  student 
is  compelled  to  go  through  a  book  con- 
taining one  to  two  thousand  pages  in 
order  to  read  one  or  two  hundred  pages 
on  the  subject  which  he  wishes  to  study. 
If  an  author  writes  a  good  book  which 
contains  a  few  items  that  other  writers 
may  take  exception  to,  then  let  them  get 
together  and  settle  their  dispute,  so  that 
the  student  may  have  somel^g  definite 
upon  which  to  work  and  will  not  be  ham- 


pered by  enmities  arising  from  sectional 
differences  and  jealousies. 

I  would  suggest  that  some  books — such, 
as  a  certain  dictionary  of  which  a  num- 
ber of  new  editiona  hxre  been  published 
during  the  last  twenty  years  with  scarcely 
any  change,  especially  in  r^ard  to  the 
recent  nomenclature — should  be  excluded 
from  the  list  of  text-books,  and  that  pub- 
lishers who  insist  upon  Ireeping  old  books 
alive  in  this  manner  just  for  gain's  sake 
should  be  censured.  By  a  uniform  set 
of  dratal  text-books  we  should  obtain 
greater  uniformity  in  dental  education. 
I  believe  it  would  be  well  if  the  curricu- 
lum in  our  dental  collies  were  copied 
after  that  in  use  in  our  public  schools, 
where  the  books  and  grades  are  specified, 
and  the  teachings  in  tiie  various  grades 
are  carried  out  alike  to  Hie  very  ^y  in 
all  the  schools,  so  that  a  child  leaving 
one  school  one  day  can  enter  another  one 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  city  and  go  right 
on.  Students  when  entering  our  dental 
schools  should  be  given  to  understand 
that  they  will  be  kept  in  ihe  freshman 
or  junior  class  until  they  are  thoroughly 
proficient  to  proceed^  and  this  rule  should 
be  strictly  enforced.  This  would  give 
them  an  opportunity,  if  they  are  not 
adapted .  for  the  work,  to  discontinue, 
unless  they  expect  to  remain  in  college 
several  years. 

But  Uiis  cannot  be  accomplished  unless 
we  have  a  special  and  uniform  set  of 
text-books,  and  unless  all  the  grades  are 
laid  out  so  that  a  student  may  know  just 
what  is  expected  of  him  every  day  of  the 
year.  This  will  also  bring  us  nearer  to 
a  uniform  educational  basis  for  dental 
reciprocity. 

ESCIPBOOITT. 

So  much  has  been  said  on  this  most 
important  subject  that  there  is  scarcdy 
anything  left  to  menti<m,  but  although 
the  profession  wishes  it,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  uniformitry  in  the  laws  governing 
dentistry  in  different  states  and  to  the 
selfish  spirit  predominating  in  a  few 
states  among  a  few  men  in  control,  reci- 
procity has  not  been  obtained  yet.  In 
one  state  the  cry  is,  "All  come  up  to 
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ufl,"  but  they  do  not  move  dawn,  or, 
more  properly  speakings  will  not  change 
enough  to  get  on  an  et^uitable  basis.  It 
muflt  all  be  on  their  basu.  Three  or  four 
oibei  states  make  reciprocity  difficult  and 
entrance  requirementB  Bevere.  This  may 
be  for  selfish  motives,  in  order  to  keep 
out  others  so  that  they  might  reap  all 
the  benefits. 

I  believe  if  the  National  Association 
would  take  this  matter  up,  appoint  a 
committee,  and  instruct  Uiem  to  secure 
reciprocity  between  all  the  states,  and  if 
each  state  society  would  appoint  a  simi- 
lar committee,  and  would  also  require  of 
the  examining  boards  that  this  subject 
be  given  more  serious  attention  in  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners, reciprocity  could  be  accomplished. 
But  by  all  means  the  persons  intrusted 
with  this  work  should  be  given  to  under- 
stand that  they  must  do  something. 

PYOBBHXA  ALTSOLABZS. 

We  still  have  pyorrhea  alveolaris  with 
us,  and  in  spite  of  the  long-c(mtinaed 
investigations  of  our  most  eminent  men 
we  are  still  told  by  some  that  its  etiology 
ia  not  local  but  systemic,  and  by  others 
that  it  is  not  systemic  but  local,  and  by 
others  that  it  ia  botii  local  and  systemic. 
In  ibo  meantime  however,  tiie  patients 
are  dru^d  wlHun  and  scraped  and 
drugged  without.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  adknowledge  that  its  causes  are  either 
one  or  ho^,  and  let  the  rest  of  us  get 
to  work  intelligently  instead  of  being 
kept  back  by  investigators  who  are  too 
obstinate  to  acknowledge  that  another's 
opinion  is  right  ?  I  believe  that  as  much 
barm  is  being  done  1^  this  obstinacy  on 
the  part  of  me  profeesitm  as  by  the  dis- 
ease itself.  In  this  connection  I  might 
also  refer  to  sectional  feeling.  If  the 
East  were  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
there  are  capable  men  and  good  methods 
in  the  West,  and  if  the  West  would  do 
the  aame  in  regard  to  the  East,  then  a 
marked  advance  in  our  profession  would 
be  made. 

HOKORABT  IIEUBEBS. 

I  do  not  believe  tbat  we  should  make 
anyone  an  honorary  member  unless  he 


has  been  a  regular  member  of  this  society, 
and  has  made  valuable  contributions  to 
the  science  or  art  of  dentistry,  or  has 
rendered  important  service  to  the  prof  ea- 
sion.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
honor  such  a  man  by  placing  him  on 
an  honorary  roll  and  exempting  him  from 
dues ;  but  we  should  not,  as  is  customary, 
consider  him  ineligible  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  active  membership,  as 
though  he  were  incapacitated.  I  would 
recommend  that  at  ihe  proper  time  this 
part  of  our  by-laws  be  made  eiplicit,  and 
that  this  honor  carry  wit^i  it  all  the  rights 
of  active  membership. 

Dr.  FiCEEB  moved  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  President's  ad-* 
dress  and  report  on  the  same  at  a  later 

meeting. 

The  motion  was  carried,  the  chair  ap- 
pointing the  following  committee :  0.  L. 
Hertig,  J.  C.  Salvas,  G.  S.  Schlegel. 

The  President  resumed  the  chair,  and 
after  the  transaction  of  some  routine 
business, 

The  Committee  on  Oral  Hygiene  and 
Public  School  Dental  Education,  through 
Dr.  Q.  S.  SoHLSGBL,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

Bbpobt  ot  OoHMirrBB  ok  Obal  Ht- 

QIENE  AKD  PUBLZO  SOHOOL  DBNTAL 

EDtrOATIOK. 

While  the  activities  of  this  eominittee  hav* 
been  somewhat  meager,  some  progress  has 
been  made.  We  wish  to  quote  from  a  letter 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  committee  on 
November  26,  1908: 

"  ....  We  are,  Oerefozv,  wy  modi  in  tha 
dai^  as  to  an  ontl&ie  of  aetitm;  bat  h  the 
work  of  thia  emnmittee  is  of  so  vital  impor- 
tanee,  it  behoovea  iu  to  at  least  establish 
a  workable  baais  that  may  aet  aa  a  gnida 
for  subsequent  oommittees,  aooompUahlog  as 
mneh  additional  work  as  possible. 

'*Fxim  a  gaographieal  standpoint  tiie  pres- 
ent eonunittee  is  in  position  to  do  most  ex- 
cellent woriE,  for  the  various  aeeUmi  of  the 
state  are  represented. 

"The  main  work  of  this  committee  must,  of 
necessity,  be  omdneted  throni^  onr  pnblie 
schools,  and  In  order  to  work  in  the  poblle 
sdiools  we  mnst  have  the  oo-operation  of  the 
teaehers. 

"The  plan  which  saemi  feasible  is  to  inter- 
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xogat/e,  pnfenbfy  fay  latter,  awdi  onmty  sn- 
perintendexrt  of  our  public  ochoob  ud  eaeh 
prbudpal  of  oar  nonnal  ■duwli^  iritli  the  ob- 
ject of  uoertaining  their  attitude  toward  anj 
more  which  has  for  its  object  the  dissemiaar 
tion  of  information  respecting  the  proper  eare 
of  the  teeth  by  our  adiool  chUdrui;  this 
to  be  followed,  where  indicated,  by  an  ez- 
liression  of  wiUingneaa  m  the  part  of  the 
professittn  to  supply  through  the  oommittea 
capable  dentists  to  impart  seientific  knowl- 
edge on  prophylaxis  and  allied  subjects. 

"Acting  on  the  latter  part  of  Dr.  Donne- 
gaa's  resolution,  adopted  by  the  State  Society 
— 'Besolved,  That  the  secretary  oommunieate 
with  our  local  societies,  requesting  them  to 
appoint  committees  on  oral  hygiene  and  that 
the  Committee  on  Oral  Hygiene  of  this  so- 
ciety carry  on  their  work  in  conjunction  with 
them' — I  would  suggest  that  each  member  of 
the  state  committee  confer  with  the  oral 
hygiene  committee  or  committees  of  the  local 
society  or  societies  in  his  district,  stimulat- 
ing them  to  action,  working  with  them,  and 
getting  a  detailed  report  of  their  work;  these 
reports  to  be  sent  to  your  chairman  to  be 
used  as  the  foundation  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Oral  Hye^me  and  Public 
School  Dental  Education  of  the  State  So- 
ciety. 

.  "I  would  suggest  that  Dr.  Fickes  take  care 
of  the  western  part  of  the  state,  Dr.  Sprout 
of  the  central  part,  Dr.  Fordham  of  the  north- 
eastern part,  and  Dr.  Schlegel  of  the  south- 
eastern part,  each  member  working  with  the 
committees  of  the  local  societies  in  his  ter- 
ritory, the  local  committees  working  through 
the  public  schools  and  charitable  institutions 
throughout  the  state. 

"I  shall  appreciate  any  suggestions  you  may 
care  to  make,  any  work  you  do.  The  work 
of  this  committee  has  been  too  long  n^lected, 
and  I  sincerely  trust  the  present  committee 
will  work  with  a  vim,  and  accomplish  that 
of  which  I  know  it  to  be  capable.  Do  not 
oonflae  your  efforts  to  your  immediate  dis- 
trict, or  to  the  confines  of  this  outline  bat 
work. 

"Kindly  let  me  have,  from  time  to 
time,  reports  from  your  section,  that  we  may 
keep  in  touch  with  the  work  and  assist  one 

another." 

Dr.  Scbl^l,  in  replying  (April  14,  1909) 
to  the  above,  says  in  part: 

*<The  eommittee  ....  was  appointed  by 
the  president  of  oar  local  society  at  the  De- 
cember meeting.  ....  This  committee 
held  a  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  Free 
Dental  Dispensaiy  Committee  of  the  Reading 


Dental  Society.  .....  We  arrived  at  the 

following  conclusions: 

"Tiui^  it  ia  not  so  important  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  teeth  be  tau^t  in  the  physiology 
classes  held  in  the  public  sdiools.  I  made  a 
teet  of  ten  intelligent  patients  tabn  without 
diserimination  from  my  own  practice.  This 
showed  otrnduaiTdy  that  all  that  had  been 
sbidied  in  r^ard  to  the  teeUi,  whether  it  was 
right  or  wronft  was  almost  wholly  f  oigotten. 
However,  we  do  not  believe  th^  anything 
wrong  should  be  tau^t.  We  reoommend  that 
some  method  be  found  to  oorrsct  such  faults 
in  our  text-books. 

**We  also  find  that  the  report  of  tiie  spe- 
cial Committee  on  Oral  By^tam  of  the  Na^ 
tional  Dental  Association,  whidi  is  issued  in 
pamphlet  form  and  sold  at  fifty  cents  per 
hundred,  is  about  all  that  ofiald  be  desired  in 
the  form  of  a  simple  compendium  or  cate- 
chism. The  vital  question  is  to  get  these 
pamphlets  before  the  scholars  in  the  public 
schools,  and  also  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
the  school  authorities  and  teachers,  and  to 
have  the  pupils  instructed  by  them. 

"The  teachers  of  our  public  schools  will 
hold  their  next  institute  Saturday,  May  22, 
1909.  It  is  our  purpose  at  that  meeting  to 
have  one  of  our  high-school  teachers  make 
an  announcement  that  our  Free  Dental  Dis- 
pensary, which  is  about  to  open,  is  particu- 
larly established  for  the  poor  children  of  our 
schools.  We  will  also  have  him  tell  the 
teachers  how  they  can  get  dental  attention 
for  deserving  pupils.  At  the  same  time  we 
shidl  give  to  each  teacher  cme  of  the  little 
pamphlete  on  Oral  Hygiene  issued  by  the  Ka- 
tional  Dental  Association,  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  shall  announce  that  E.  O.  Kirk, 
D.D.S..  Sc.D.,  will  deliver  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  oral  hygiene  at  the  noct  institute 
in  September. 

"We  expect  to  start  our  dispensary  as  soon 
as  possible,  probably  about  the  middle  of  May. 
Inclosed  find  a  resolution  which  was  signed 
by  twenty-five  resident  members  of  the  Bead- 
ing Dental  Society: 

'BxADiNa,  Pa.,  April  1.  1909. 
'Whereas,  We  the  undersigned  have  agreed 
to  contribute  not  less  than  four  dollars 
toward  a  fund  to  be  used  for  the  equipment 
of  a  Free  Doital  Dispensary;  therefore  be  it 

'Bbbolvkd,  That  we,  the  imdersigned,  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  this  Free  Dental  Dis- 
pensary, in  Reading,  Pa.,  by  giving  our  ear- 
vices  gratis  to  all  persons  duly  qualified  who 
report  at  the  dispensary  for  any  service  pro- 
vided for  in  the  rules  of  the  dispeusaiy.  the 
frequent  and  ordo:  of  attendance  of  each 
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be  detenniiMd  by  the  Bwdifag  Den- 
r.  ^Hiii  obligaUon  ahall  ramaiD  in 
ang  M  any  of  iu,  th«  miar^igaaA, 
timate  and  active  practice  in  Bead- 

neeesaary  for  the  manbers  of  the 
ahow  their  faith  in  thia  matter  by 
ig  at  leaat  one  hundred  dollan, 
1  la  to  be  need  aa  a  guarantee  by 
•I7  inclined  gentleman*  who  Tolnn- 
liae  the  necessary  funds  for  a  full 

and  mAintenance  for  one  year. 
Bb  to  create  an  itomediate  demand 
»  at  the  Dental  Diapenaary.  We 
a  through  the  school  teachers;  tb^ 
poor  as  well  aa  the  rich." 

v.  Fiofces'  paper,  the  following  in- 
was  secured: 

Yas  Hobit,  OhairmoH  of  the  Odm- 
m  Oral  Hygiene  and  Public  School 
Bdwsation,  Pennsylvania  State  Den- 
etjf,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
ioctor, — As  a  member  of  your  com- 
frish  to  report  as  follows: 
zt-books  used  in  several  schools  in 
eimsylTania  were  examined,  and  the 
f  dentistry  and  oral  hygiene  was 
lave  been  treated  in  a  manner  which 
needs  correction.  Owing  to  the  Un- 
as to  the  school  control  because  of 
egislation,  it  was  considered  inad- 

attempt  to  have  changes  made  in 
oolcs  or  to  make  r^ular  examina- 
tie  school  children's  teeth. 
;  the  year,  witii  the  help  of  Dra. 
Bsell,  F.  C.  FrieseU,  J.  P.  Biddle,  J. 
)rd,  O.  M.  Sorber,  and  Geo.  Fisher, 
of  children  in  several  Ine  institu- 

one  public  school  room  were  ex- 
The  teeth  of  almost  all  those  ex- 
eeded  attention.  Some  were  sent 
ifirmary  of  the  Pittsburg  Dental 
id  others  who  were  either  too  young 

to  go  as  far  as  the  college  were 
■jo  by  the  gentlemen  named.  As  a 
course  the  services  were  given  witii- 

dfle  read  a  paper  before  Uie  Odon- 
Soeiety  of  Western  Pennsylvania  at 
I  meeting,  in  whieh  he  pointed  out 

need  of  dental  education  and  ex- 

in  our  public  schools, 
iddle  and  Fisher  examined  the  teeth 
■  public  school  children,  and  nine- 
f  the  twenty  needed  attention;  fifty 
of  them  had  lost  from  one  to  five 
lie  term  of  school  because  of  tooth* 

'of  them  had  deciduous  teeth  which 
TC  been  extracted  from  one  to  three 


ytm  |«evioady;  only  aiz  of  the  twanfy  had 
ever  tued  a  tooth-brush;  every  tooth  had  been 
axtraeted  from  the  right  upper  Jaw  of  one 
child,  including  the  permanent  canine  and 
first  molar,  and  three  children  had  active  ab* 
seessea. 

"The  teeth  and  mouths  of  the  children  in 
the  free  inatitntlone  were  found  to  be 'In  a 
better  oonditloa  than  were  those  of  the  chil- 
drm  examined  In  the  public  school,  ^though, 
probably  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  much  woidc 
remained  to  be  done. 

"iSoat  at  the  ehildren  used  tooth'bmdies, 
but  their  months  were  not  in  a  hygienic  oondi- 
tiim.  The  diildren  in  two  orphan  homes  utd 
a  home  for  crippled  ehildren  were  examined, 
and  such  attention  given  to  them  as  was  pos- 
sible. In  one  institution  one  hundred  and 
tAgkty  ehildroi,  from  five  to  d^tem  yeara 
of  age,  were  examiDed  for  cariM  and  other 
pathological  conditions  needing  immediate  at- 
tention, and  charts  were  filled  out  for  seventy 
of  these  which  showed  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

"Twenty  were  mouth-breathers,  and  most  of 
these  showed  other  indications  of  nasal  ob- 
struction and  the  results  arising  therefrom; 
fourteen  of  these  twenty  were  above  medium, 
three  medium,  and  three  below  medium  tn 
mentality;  eight  showed  fairly  good  occlusion, 
three  medium  and  nine  marked  malocclu- 
sion; of  the  twenty,  nine  had  good  health 
generally,  four  medium,  imd  seven  poor 
health;  twelve  were  of  average  height  for 
their  age,  four  were  above,  and  four  below 
the  average. 

"Of  the  sevenly,  the  mouths  of  four  had 
received  excellent  care,  three  were  in  bad  con- 
dition, and  the  others  had  received  some  care, 
but  not  sufficient  to  keep  their  mouths  in  good 
condition.  Only  one  had  perfect  teetii.  All 
were  required  to  use  the  tooth-brush  once  a 
day.  There  were  no  hare-lips  or  cleft  palates 
and  but  one  V-ahaped  arch.  Nine  had  pulp- 
itis, one  pericementitis,  two  acute  abacesaes, 
and  seventeen  chronic  abscesses.  Forty-five 
had  salivary  calculus,  one  serumal  calculus, 
twenty-one  gingivitis,  three  pyorrhea,  and  ten 
green  stain.  Four  himdred  and  ninety-eight 
carious  teeth  needed  filling  and  there  were 
ninety-four  deciduous  and  twenty-four  per- 
manent teeth  to  be  extracted.  Three  of  the 
children  had  atrophied  teeth.  Many  of  the 
children  had  already  been  attended  to,  and 
others  will  receive  attention  soon. 

''Respectfully  submitted, 

"W.  L.  FlOKKS." 

Investigations,  as  far  as  reported,  would 
seem  to  indleate  that  our  principal  educators 
are  In  accord  with  the  oral  hygiene  move- 
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ment,  and  -while  theM  inverttgattwri  have 
been  reported  from  only  a  few  oountifla,  we 
are  led  to  infer  that  further  inreatigation 
would  but  tend  to  oonroborate  the  aMiunp- 
tlon  that  the  dimmliwtion  of  information  on 
oral  hygiene  would  be  welcomed  in  oar  poUle 
sehoola. 

We  would  recommend,  at  jnobably  the  moot 
important  step,  tiw  foimnlating  of  ^au 
which  would  be  initmmcatal  in  bringing  the 
puUio-echooI  teachers  in  doaer  touch  with 
the  worle  that  Is  being  done  by  the  dratal  pro- 
fesiion  in  their  effort  to  wxuerre  the  teeth 
of  our  ehiidren.  There  must  be  a  bMid  of 
eympathy  between  the  taaehers  and  the  pro- 
feesion}  each  body  must  reoogniie  its  de- 
pendence  upon  the  other,  and  they  must  work 
in  unison  and  harmony,  if  our  children  are  to 
receiTe  the  beneflte  which  are  their  due,  and 
must  be  in  position  to  guide  the  oliildren  in 
properly  caring  for  the  oigMU  of  maiticatfam 
and  cognate  tissues. 

Free  dental  dispensaries  are  multiplying, 
though  slowly,  and  while  they  are  indicative 
of  a  most  noble  oauae  and  are  in  poeition  to 
do  moflt  excellent  woric,  it  cannot  be  antici- 
pated— as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Schlegel  in  his 
report — that  they  will  confer  their  henefl- 
oenoe  to  the  full  extent  until  their  efforts  are 
approved  and  appreciated  1^  the  laity. 

In  concluding  this  report  we  would  recom- 
mend tiie  reports  of  the  committeee  of  1906 
and  1907,  calling  special  attention  to  the  in- 
dorsement and  encouragement  of  "periodic 
lectures  in  the  publie  schools  1^  competent 
piaetitionera,"  and'  *^e  committee  would 
suggest  that  it  be  given  power  to  bring  this 
matter  personally  before  the  Oommissitmer 
of  Health." 

Respectfully  submitted* 

C.  S.  Vav  Bxmit, 

W.  L.  FkOKKB, 
O.  S.  BOHLMKL, 
W.  H.  FOBDHAX, 

B.  B.  Sfbout, 

Committee. 

On  moticm  tiie  report  vas  referred  to 
tiie  Council. 

The  Clinic  Committee,  Dr.  H.  £. 
Frieaell  chftirman,  reported  that  tiie 
dinice  vonld  be  held  cm  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  one  o'clock,  as  announced  in  the 
program. 

Motion  made  and  carried  that  the  re- 
port be  received. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet* 


ing,  which  on  motion  was  diroenaed  witii 
as  tibey  had  appeared  in  the  Proceedings. 

Motion  waa  made  and  carried  to  ad- 
journ until  the  afternoon  session. 


TuSBDAT-— Afternoon  Station, 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president,  Dr.  Bratt,  at  two  o'clock  Tues- 
day afternoon,  June  29th. 

The  first  order  of  busineas  aa  an- 
nounced by  the  President  was  the  read- 
ing of  a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Clack, 
Clear  Lake,  Iowa,  entitled,  "A  Method 
of  Making  Gold  Fillings  Without  the  Use 
of  Pits,  Panllel  Grooves,  or  TJndeicnts 
for  Betention." 

[This  pif»er  is  printed  at  page  1^1  ot 
the  piesent  issue  of  Gosieob.] 

/Mscusmm. 

Dr.  A.  P.  IiEB,  Philadelphia.  I 
should  like  to  thank  the  essayist  for  for- 
warding to  me  a  copy  of  his  pwer  a  few 
days  ago,  and  to  state  that  I  had  great 

Cisure  in  readii^  it  I  was  somewhat 
dicapped,  however,  by  the  lack  of  diar 
grams,  which  of  course  he  could  not  for- 
ward with  the  paper,  and  for  &at  leuon 
I  shall  not  be  t^le  to  discuss  the  Bubjeet 
as  I  should  like  to.  He  has  presented 
a  paper  which  in  a  measure  is  a  novelty, 
at  least  in  the  East,  for  we  seem  to  have 
fall^  behind  of  late  in  the  numbo'  of 
papers  on  cavity  preparation  and  gold 
nllingB.  Our  conventitm  papen  Eave 
treated  subjects  related  more  to  gennal 
dentis^  and  pathol<^,  and  but  little 
pertaining  to  uese  features  of  operative 
dentistry  has  been  presented. 

The  essayist  alludes  in  the  early  por- 
tion of  his  paper  to  separation,  which  of 
course  is  one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples for  good  work  in  gold  operations. 
He  speaks  of  the  diffosnt  methods  of 
separation,  of  the  waxed  tape  or  ligatore, 
which  to  my  mind  ia  the  most  preferable, 
and  also  of  rubber,  which  I  very  seldom 
use.  I  should  not  advocate  the  method 
Bu^ested  of  using  the  excavator  blade 
with  the  aid  of  the  assistants  weight,  if 
it  is  more  painful  than  the  use  of  rubber. 
I  use  rubber  only  when  I  must  make  a 
separatifm  within  tweniy-f our  hoozs.  The 
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ical  separator  haa  its  place,  but 
re  should  be  taken  to  tnoronghly 
bowa  in  order  to  T>reTent  the 


Dm  mipmgmg  upon  tne  gum  sep- 
n  using  gat^perchs  as  a  sepa- 
aediimi,  a  great  many  men  have 
the  habit  of  leaving  it  in  place 
nsiderable  length  of  time,  possi- 
tumths.  I  find  that  in  such  cases 
1  have  difficulty  to  restore  cor^ 
naion,  and  would  therefore  sound 
r  warning. 

g  the  instnunents  used  in  cavity 
ion  the  essayist  first  meations 
irted  cone.  I  have  had  success 
fissure  bur,  although  I  am  aware 
ay  men  prefer  the  inverted  cone, 
ity  form  employed  by  the  essayist 
imilar  to  tiiat  which  I  use.  The 
parallel  walls  is  one  that  I  have 
out  for  some  time,  because  it 
e  only  mechanically  correct  form 
r. 

axm  for  prevention  is  of  course 
morally  followed  by  most  oper- 
!n  relation  to  extension  for  pro- 
I  feel  that  this  feature  of  cavity 
3  not  been  practiced  ^ough.  I 
n  hoping  for  the  last  ^ear  or  two 

preparation  of  cavities  for  cast 
lys  will  bring  about  a  great  im- 
nt  in  this  direction.  If  a  cavity 
correctly  formed  for  a  cast  gold 
ctension  for  protection  must  be 
to  consideration,  for  the  reason 
ik  overhanging  walls  in  ocdu- 
ices  must  be  removed  to  allow 
irawal  of  the  wax  model, 
lack  has  said  that  he  does  not 
Id  according  to  some  of  Dr. 
methods,  but  uses  unannealed 

on  the  lingual  and  buccal  mar- 
s  he  has  candidly  admitted  that 
t  possible  for  him  to  pack  an- 
^id  along  these  margins  with 
lults,  I  feel  justified  m  saying 
a  not  able  to  pack  gold  according 
Slack's  method.  With  a  matrix 
to  the  cavity  illustrated  in  his 
the  operation  is  rendered  much 
It  is  a  di£5cult  feat  to  place 
lealed  strip  of  foil  along  the  buc- 
anoiher  on  the  lingual  margin, 
)  them  in  pla(»  while  they  are 


being  wedged.  His  form  of  retention 
over  the  occlusal  surfaces  is  in  my  opinion 
being  followed  by  most  men. 

I  notice  that  the  essayist  calls  narticu- 
lar  attentlaD  to  tlw  use  of  gold  foil. 
While  he  has  made  no  mention  of  crystal 
gold  in  his  paper,  a  warning  in  re^rd 
to  this  gold  can  be  read  between  his  lines. 
A  great  many  men  are  in  the  habit  of 
placing  crystal  gold  along  the  margins 
of  cavities  on  account  of  the  apparent 
ease  with  which  it  is  adapted,  tHnking 
that  they  succeed  in  making  good  mar^ 
ginal  lines,  which  is,  however,  a  great 
mistake.  There  are  a  few  rare  cases  in 
which  I  believe  crystal  gold  to  be  adapt- 
able, and  its  use  possibly  advisable, 
namely,  in  the  small  pits  found  in  ap- 
proximal  surfaces  of  anterior  teefh  of 
a  patient  who  is  apparently  immune  to 
caries  at  tiiat  period,  when  one  does  not 
wish  to  greatly  extend  the  margins,  and 
when  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  pack 
gold  foil. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  in  my  opinion 
the  manufacturers  of  gold  foil  can  pro- 
duce much  better  pellets  than  Dr.  Clack 
or  I  can  make.  I  have  tried  making  pel- 
lets, but  with  little  succesB,  possibly  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  how. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Dr.  Clack  in 
one  particular.  It  is  decidedly  refresh- 
ing to  us  of  the  East,  who  have  been 
dubbed  by  certain  westerners  as  being 
behind  the  times,  or  possibly  more 
kindly  disposed  critics  as  being  conserv- 
ative, to  have  a  man  from  the  West 
who  is  a  disciple  of  Dr.  Black — ^whose 
excellent  methods  most  of  us  indorse  and 
practice — admit  or  claim  that  he  has  cer- 
tain methods  that  he  believes  are  better 
than  those  of  Dr.  Black. 

Dr.  0.  L.  Hbbtio,  Pittsburg.  I  was 
very  much  intareeted  and  pleased  by  Dr. 
Clusk^B  square  cuts,  square  cavily  prepa- 
rations, and  squarely  written  paper. 
There  are,  however,  some  points  in  which 
I  cannot  agree  with  him. 

In.  Pittsburg  we  are  so  fortunately  sit- 
uated as  to  be  close  to  the  conservatism 
of  the  East  and  not  so  far  from  the 
radicalism  of  the  West,  reaping  the  bene- 
fits of  both,  and  we  are  forming  what 
may  be  called  an  ultra-conservative  radi- 
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calism  that  combines  the  good  points  of 

the  two. 

I  -was  surprised  to  hear  Dr.  Clack  say 
that  he  could  not  fill  an  undercut,  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  if  you  look  at  his 
plnggeis  you  vill  see  the  reason  vhy — 
they  are  all  straight  In  the  anterior 
teeth  wedging  is  not  necessary,  but  from 
the  first  molar  backward  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  adapt  cohesive  gold  against 
straight  parallel  walls  without  resorting 
to  wedging.  The  force  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  apply  in  such  a  case  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to.  the  amount  of  force 
required  to  condense  that  gold.  [Dr. 
Hertig  here  illustrated  his  method  of 
wedging  gold.] 

I  should  like  to  know  why  all  teachers 
advise  the  placing  of  the  rubber  dam 
before  a  cavity  is  prepared.  If  we  did 
that  in  Pittsburg,  the  Anti-TuberculosiB 
Society  would  get  after  us.  Yon  put  on 
the  rubber  dam,  cut  into  the  tooth  witii 
the  bur,  take  up  the  chip-blower.  Wow 
out  a  draft,  and  then  breathe  it.  How 
much  better  it  is  to  prepare  the  cavity 
while  the  patients  can  expectorate  the 
debris,  which  affords  them  a  period  of 
rest. 

Dr.  Clack's  paper  illustrates 'an  unde- 
niable principle.  Architecturally  his  cav- 
ity preparation  is  correct,  but  anatomi- 
cally the  square  and  angular  preparation 
does  not  altogether  agree  with  the  shape 
of  the  teeth,  the  pulp-chamber,  and  the 
dentin.  The  pulp  is  a  minute  replica  of 
the  external  form  of  the  tooth,  therefore 
in  placing  a  square  box  in  a  tooth  we 
have  to  be  mindful  as  to  exposure  of 
the  pulp,  unless  we  have  a  deposit  of 
secondary  dentin  which  will  allow  of  a 
seat  of  sufBcient  size  to  form  anchorage 
for  non-cohesive  gold.  N"on-cohe9ive 
gold,  I  admit,  can  be  packed  into  a  small 
space  so  as  to  afford  the  amount  of  spe- 
cific gravity  desired,  but  for  the  swce 
of  security  you  must  have  a  large  seat. 
If  you  use  cohesive  gold  and  adapt  it 
properly  to  place,  a  seat  of  one-third,  that 
size  will  be  sufficient. 

Dr.  F.  D.  Gardines,  Philadelphia. 
Not  having  received  a  copy  of  the  paper 
in  advance,  it  would  be  rather  unjust  for 
me  to  attempt  to  discuss  it  in  detail. 


I  should  like  to  say,  however,  that  Dr. 
Hertig  has  voiced  my  sentiments  very 
accurately,  and  I  think  it  most  nnforta- 
nate  that  the  subject  of  cavity  prepara- 
tion has  been  eo  greatlv  neglected  in  the 
East.  From  like  result  of  my  obeerva* 
tion  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  reason  why 
Dr.  Black's  methods  have  not  been  gen- 
erally adopted  in  the  East  is  because  they 
are  not  understood.  I  believe  that  very 
few  in  this  section  have  read  Black  in- 
telligently; if  they  had  they  could  not 
help  but  agree  with  him.  His  is  the 
first  and  only  scientific  method  of  cavity 
pr^aration  ever  brought  before  the  pro- 
fession. Practically  uie  mere  statement 
of  the  principle  of  extension  for  preven- 
tion should  carry  conviction  without  any 
argument.  I  practiced  extension  for  pre- 
vention many  years  before  Dr.  Black  ad- 
vocated and  named  this  method,  as  it 
seemed  to  me  the  (mly  rational  procedure 
and  the  only  way  to  obtain  results. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Babolay,  Pittsbui^.  Dr. 
Clack's  paper  is  a  commendable  one,  and 
so  clear  and  definite  lhat  little  or  nothing 
can  be  added.  Only  the  emphasizing  of 
a  few  points  is  left  for  the  discussion, 
and  as  I  am  not  the  first  to  discuss  it, 
most  if  not  all  of  these  available  points 
have  been  touched  upon. 

First  of  all,  emphads  must  be  placed 
on  the  securing  of  sufBcient  separation  in 
order  to  have  a  proper  contact  point  to 
protect  the  interproximal  tissues.  The 
most  perfect  filling  is  a  failure  if  the 
soft  tissues  are  not  protected  from  the 
impact  of  food.  This  of  course  is  more 
frequently  the  case  when  «Tniilg»m  is 
used.  Immediate  separation  or  partial 
separation  by  means  of  gutta-peivha  or 
cotton,  followed  by  the  Perry  general  sep- 
arator, is  an  excellent  method  and  less 
painful,  because  the  teeth  are  lifted  apart 
and  held  firmly  while  the  gold  is  being 
condensed.  Tlus  mechanical  separator  is 
very  satisfactory. 

The  cavity  preparation  as  outlined  by 
Dr.  Clack  is  ideal.  I  see  no  reason  why 
anyone  should  criticize  it,  except  that  in 
the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  5  I  should 
make  a  slight  undercut  at  the  labio- 
linguo-gingivo-azial  angles. 

Dr,  Clack.  Tell. us  why? 
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ABOLAT.  !EV>r  the  reason  that  I 
irt  ihe  gold  more  accurately,  and 
e  accees,  which  I  get  by  separa- 
3oiild  condense  the  gold  in  that 
ry  thoroughly. 

is  no  omer  criticiBm  possible, 
>n  the  part  of  the  patient,  and 
[tinf  permanence  and  usefulness 
3naole  ar^iuments  with  which  to 
I  the  patient  of  the  wisdom  of 
(OTongh. 

.  v.  Black,  Chicago,  111.  I  am 
d  to  appear  before  this  associa- 
1  to  say  a  few  words  on  Br. 
paper,  and  to  find  fanlt^  as  I 
do  whencTer  I  can.  I  am  par- 
glad  to  meet  witii  thia  associar 
I  believe  I  have  not  had  the 
lity  heretofore  to  meet  with  the 
rania  Dental  Society. 

this  particular  paper,  I  would 
much  in  discussing  it.  Br.  Clack 
gone  so  far  astray  that  I  need 
im  back.  His  cavity  preparation 
;ood.  He  has  perhaps  surprised 
yon  by  the  fact  that  he  makes 
rents.  I  tell  my  students  to  make 
ndercuts  in  tiie  linguo-gingivo- 
id  bucco-gingivo-axial  angles  as 
mce  points,  with  which  they  may 
'  after  thej  have  obtained  suifi- 
perience ;  bnt  these  tmdercuts  are 
le  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
)g,  bnt  as  a  convenience  in  start- 
A  large  part  of  the  last  twenty 
my  operating  was  done  without 
J  Br.  Clack  has  shown  you. 
r  non-cohesive  gold,  if  it  is  rolled 
inders  and  placed  in  the  gingival 
of  the  cavity  and  malleted  with 
esive  gold  aa  it  is  put  over  it, 
lie  ends  of  the  laminae  are  turned 
,  it  will  never  flake  out.  Yon 
)t  expose  the  fiat  aides  of  layers 
cohesive  gold  to  Btress  or  wear, 
more,  after  that  gold  is  malleted, 
)r  put  the  dynamometer  upon  It 
.  iml.  find  that  it  will  behave  just 
euve  gold,  but  you  must  condense 
retaui  tiie  laminated  fold.  Now, 
e  matters  of  careful  experimental 
I  would  not  do  this  exactly  as 
^  has  done.  I  would  not  lay  this 
le  buccal  and  Ungual  walls  [iUus- 


trating],  but  if  I  wanted  to  line  these 
walls  with  non-cohesive  gold  I  would  do 
it  by  laying  cylinder  tdter  cylinder  of 
non-cohesive  gold  against  these  walla, 
immediately  covering  each  partly  with 
cohesive  gold,  and  i^llet  the  two  down 
together.  In  that  way  I  shoidd  accom- 
plish precisely  the  same  reanlt  and  do 
it  much  more  easily.  Anycme  who  has 
tried  this  will  know  that  such  an  oper- 
ation may  do  very  well.  There  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  wrong  with  Br.  Clack's 
theory;  it  is  only  a  question  as  to  the 
mechanics  of  getting  the  gold  into  posi- 
tion. In  fact,  this  discussion  is  simply 
a  discussion  of  the  mechanics  rather  than 
the  philosophy  of  filling  teeth. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  ru)beT  dam,  there 
is  some  truth  in  what  was  said  about 
scattering  germs  by  the  use  of  the  air- 
syringe.  I  do  not  like  to  breathe  these 
germs,  but  a  cavity  is  the  rarest  place 
to  find  tuberculosis  germs.  You  will  find 
them  almost  anywhere  else  than  in  de- 
cayed dentin.  You  might  find  them  on 
the  outer  surfaces,  but  not  in  the  depths 
of  a  cavity.  I  tell  my  students  that  the 
rubber  dam  is  not  pleasant  for  our  pa- 
tients, and  that  they  should  keep  it  on 
for  the  shortest  time  possible  as  far 
as  is  consistent  with  efficient  operating, 
therefore  whenever  I  can  make  a  part 
of  the  preparation  of  the  cavily  without 
the  rubber  dam  as  well  as  I  could  with 
the  dam,  I  prefer  doing  without.  I  never 
complete  the  cavity  preparation,  how- 
ever, without  the  rubber  dam,  and  if  from 
any  cause  I  find  it  necessary  to  delay  the 
filling  of  the  cavity  until  another  time, 
I  protect  every  margin  as  best  I  can 
until  tiie  next  sitting,  and  then  go  over 
every  margin  and  wdl  of  the  cavity  with 
a  sharp  chisel  and  make  it  fresh  and 
clean,  and  immediately  insert  my  filling. 
Nothing  ever  touches  my  cavity  wall  after 
its  final  finish  except  the  filling  material 
that  I  put  against  that  wall. 

Br.  MoBGAN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
Br.  Black  a  question.  He  made  the 
statement^  that  nothing  touches  his  cav- 
ity wall  except  the  filling  that  he  puts 
against  it.  It  is  a  common  practice 
among  many  dentists  to  medicate  the  cav- 
ity after  the  preparation  is  made ;  though 
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I  have  not  adopted  that  practice,  I  should 
like  to  ask  vhether  Dr.  Black  advocates 
it,  and  whether  after  medicating  the  car- 
ily  he  deans  the  walla  again  with  his 
inBtroments  b^ore  placiim;  the  filling  in 
the  cavity? 

Dr.  BiACK.  I  have  never  heard  a 
rational  statement  as  to  the  object  of 
such  medication.  Unless  I  know  what 
I  medicate  a  cavity  for,  I  shall  not  medi- 
cate it,  certainly  not  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  germs,  because  you  have  re- 
moved them  all  mechanicallv,  if  yon  have 
done  your  duty.  Nor  would  I  medicate 
it  for  any  other  reason.  Every  liquid 
that  is  put  into  a  cavity  leaves  a  residue 
when  it  dries  out  that  must  be  cut  away 
from  tiie  cavity.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
this  to  my  students,  I  took  clean  lantem- 
riide  cover-glasses,  let  them  touch  their 
tongues  to  these,  and  then  placed  the 
dried  plates  in  tlie  lantern  and  showed 
them  me  crystallization  that  had  taken 
place  on  the  plates.  You  do  not  always 
need  the  lantern  to  show  that;  it  is 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  same  takes 
place  in  a  cavity  that  is  medicated,  and 
if  an  oily  substance  is  used  in  doing  so, 
it  is  still  worse. 

Dr.  PoBtBB.  In  regard  to  the  cav- 
ity shown  in  Fig.  5,  if  for  certain  rea- 
sons it  be  necessaiy  to  retain  the  cavity 
without  a  step,  you  have  the  two  extremes 
to  choose  from,  either  parallel  walls  or 
extensive  undercuts.  In  one  case  the 
wall  is  weakened;  in  the  other,  if  it  is 
at  the  right-hand  comer,  the  filling  re- 
mains in  place,  the  stress  is  at  right 
anirles  to  the  anchorage — 

Dr.  Clack.  Figs.  6  and  6  are  cross 
sections  of  a  bicuspid  with  the  step  cut 
off,  and  this  one  [illustrating]  is  a  sec- 
tional cut  of  Oie  gingival  seat. 

Dr.  Porter.  I  made  the  statement 
that  if  a  step  ia  contra-indicated,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  cavity  necessary  for  re- 
tention produces  an  enormous  pressure 
against  the  walls,  and  if  the  filling  is  V- 
shaped,  we  have  a  wedge  action  the  power 
of  which  is  even  greater.  The  happy 
medium  seems  to  be  to  make  a  slight 
groove,  which  gives  much  greater  strength 
to  the  walls. 

I  should  also  like  to  ask  Dr.  Black, 


how,  in  case  of  a  young  person,  he  would 
treat  an  almost  exposed  pulp  which  he 
would  not  like  to  remove. 

Dr.  Buck.  Cut  away  the  decay  ^rom 
the  cavity,  whether  the  pnlp  becomes  ez- 
posed  or  not.  If  tiie  pulp  is  exposed, 
treat  it  as  it  should  be  treated,  but  never 
leave  any  carious  dentan  in  a  cavity  under 
any  circunutances. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Friesell,  Pittsburg.  It  is 
rather  taking  advantage  of  both  Dr. 
Black  and  Dr.  Clack  to  ask  so  many  ques- 
tions of  Dr.  Black  on  Dr.  Clack's  paper, 
bat  I  should  like  Dr.  Black  to  say  •mat  be 
finds  to  be  the  first  evidence  of  decay  in 
dentin,  also  whether  in  his  long  and 
varied  experience  he  has  ever  found  that 
softened  or  decalcified  dratin  left  in  the 
bottom  of  a  cavity — left  there  for  fear 
that  if  it  were  removed,  the  pnlp  would 
be  exposed — becomee  recidcified  and  pro- 
tects the  pulp,  OB  is  tauj^t  in  some  of 
our  text-books,  and  is  still  believed  by 
some  operators. 

Dr.  Black.  I  am  very  willing  to  be 
questioned  as  much  as  you  may  think 
necessary.  A  number  of  the  questions  I 
will  answer  tonight  in  my  paper,  but  the 
one  in  regard  to  carious  dentin  bectnning 
hardened  I  will  tate  up  now.  It  aeems 
singular  that  this  attitude  should  be 
taken  with  regard  to  carious  dentin.  It 
is  true  that  it  will  dry  out  and  shrink, 
leaving  a  little  opening  between  the  den- 
tin and  the  filling,  and  become  harder, 
but  its  dentinal  fibrils  are  dead  all  the 
same.  It  is  also  apparently  tnie  that 
the  drying  which  causes  the  mois- 
ture to  leave  the  decayii^  mass  of  soft- 
ened dentin  does  somethmg  else,  and  I 
have  not  adopted  my  plan  of  removing 
every  particle  of  carious  dentin  witiiout 
reason.  Records  and  examinations  of 
cases  have  shown  to  me  that  more  pulps 
are  lost  by  leaving  deday  than  by  remov- 
ing it  The  evid^ice  is  that  the  material 
left  in  the  cavity  will  act  as  a  poison  on 
the  pulp  under  it.  From  my  records  I 
have  found  that  pulps  are  saved  by  cut- 
ting away  that  decay.  In  some  cases  I 
have  perhaps  not  fnUy  exposed  tiie  pid]^ 
in  others  I  have,  but  in  the  limg  mn 
I  have  saved  the  greater  number  of  pulps 
by  removing  all  decay. 
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LACK  (closing  the  discussion), 
hear  Br.  Black  speak  without 
oefited,  and  I  was  in  hope  that 
sstions  wonid  be  aaked,  because 
aiuwer  them  so  mndi  better 

were  several  points  brought  out 
UscQsaion  of  my  paper  that  I 
ipeak  of  in  closing.  In  the  first 
sre  was  a  misunderstanding  with 
o  one  item  in  my  paper  that 
>rrect  first.  What  you  see  here 
Jig]  is  a  gold  filling,  not  a  ma- 
>me  good  may  be  derived  from 
c,  but  a  member  of  the  Black 

0  would  use  a  matrix  for  making 
ugs  would  cease  to  be  a  member 
:lub  immediately.  You  do  not 
he  right  line  of  stress  with  your 
when  you  use  a  matrix.  I  can 
e  of  stress  with  the  straight  plug- 
you  cannot  get  with  the  matrix 
.  Any  coudeusation  that  we  are 
j;et  with  the  matrix  is  secondary 
ition,  and  I  much  prefer  primary 
ition.  A  man  who  is  expert 
to  use  the  matrix  and  still  get 
ttion  at  the  correct  angle  against 
rgin  will  no  doubt  make  a  oeau' 
ing,  but  there  are  limitations  to 
ity  of  many  of  us,  and  I  freely 
to  you  that  I  am  unable  to  make 

that  will  stand  stress  unless  I 
lense  the  gold  against  the  enamel 
from  the  proper  angle, 
ler  item  mentioned  in  regard  to 
Lg  separation  was  the  changing  of 
lusion  of  the  cusps.  Whenever 
arate  teeth  you  disturb  the  rela- 
the  upper  and  lower  cusps,  but 
St  be  careful  to  do  this  gradually, 
the  teeth  are  gradually  separated, 
'ou  have  obtained  separation  and 
oished  the  operation,  yon  need 
ear  that  teeth  will  not  come 
proper  contact,  because  you  have 
troyed  the  tendency  of  the  cusps 
!  the  teeth  back  into  their  original 
ts;  but  they  cannot  go  all  the  way 

1  account  of  the  contact  point.  I 
en  cases  in  which  ample  separa- 
18  obtained  and  the  filling  made, 
e  grinding  of  the  cusps  had 
1  the  occlusion  so  n^uch  that  the 


teeth  were  not  brought  back  to  their  orig- 
inal normal  position.  That  is  why  I 
would  be  cuefnl  in  grinding  cu8|». 
When  the  patient  comes  bade  (and  I  sak 
all  patients  to  come  back  in  a  reason- 
able time,  to  see  if  the  teeth  have  the 
tendency  to  come  back  to  their  normal 
condition)  I  examine  the  occlusion  of  the 
cusps,  and  if  I  find  one  pounding  I 
shorten  it,  because  otherwise  it  may  lead 
to  the  splitting  off  of  tlie  buccal  or  lin- 
gual cusp.  You  must  be  careful,  how- 
ever, not  to  disturb  the  force  that  tends 
to  close  up  the  space. 

I  have  made  many  preparations  for 
gold  fillings  at  clinics,  and  I  have  in 
mind  especially  one  that  I  made  at  the 
alumni  meeting  of  the  Dental  Depart- 
ment of  the  Iowa  State  Universi^  in 
February  of  last  year,  when  I  said  after 
having  finished  the  preparation  that  the 
same  cavity  might  be  used  without 
change  for  a  gold  inlay.  A  great  many 
observers  shook  their  heads.  I  called  Dr. 
Ball,  who  is  an  authority  on  inlay  mat- 
ters in  our  state,  and  asked  him  to  make 
a  thorou^  examination  of  the  cavity 
with  a  view  to  making  an  inlay.  After 
the  examination  he  said,  "Qentlemen,  I 
can  remove  a  model  from  that  cavity 
without  any  trouble.  There  is  no  under- 
cut, no  pit  or  groove,  but  I  am  just 
a  little  skeptical  as  to  the  possibility  of 
inserting  a  gold  filling  there  that  will 
not  fall  out."  After  I  had  condensed 
the  nnannealed  ^Id  in  the  gingival  third 
of  the  cavity,  I  called  Dr.  Ball  and  asked 
him  to  test  it  with  an  instrument  and 
see  if  he  could  dislodge  those  cylinders, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  by  any 
force  that  would  not  tear  the  cylLaders 
to  pieces.  I  can  make  a  gold  filling  in 
any  cavity  that  I  consider  properly  pre- 
pared for  a  gold  inlay.  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  undercuts,  except  as  Dr.  Black 
said,  to  aid  a  student  until  he  has  suf- 
ficient confidence  to  do  without  them.  I 
once  made  undercuts,  pits,  and  grooves, 
but  I  gradually  made  them  leas  and  less, 
until  I  found  that  I  do  not  need  them 
at  all. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  a  great  many 
men  have  failed  to  grasp  Dr.  Black's 
principles  is  that  they  have  read  his 
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writLogB  but  have  not  been  able  to  see 
a  demonstration  of  these  principles;  and 
it  is  TOxy  hard  to  leam  aaytiiing  mechan- 
ical from  text-books.  If  en  who  had  op- 
posed this  method  have  dropped  all  ob- 
jections when  they  saw  it  practically 
demonstrated. 

There  are  different  ways  of  using  the 
rubber  dam.  One  of  the  first  questions 
that  an  applicant  for  membership  in  the 
Black  Club  is  asked  is,  fDo  yon  always 
apply  the  rubber  dam  in  operations  upon 
human  teeth  ?"  And  the  exceptions  must 
be  very  few,  if  the  applicant  gets  by  Dr. 
Wedelstaedt.  But  just  as  in  obtaining 
separation,  there  are  methods  of  applying 
it,  some  of  which  are  humane  and  some 
not  You  will  find,  however,  that  if  you 
use  the  rubber  dam  properly  and  hu- 
manely a  great  many  of  your  patients 
will  not  object  to  it  in  the  least. 

With  regard  to  tuberculosis  germs  in 
cavities,  I  would  say  that  I  have  been 
practicing  dentistry  for  over  thirty  years, 
and  while  I  have  never  been  able  to  pro- 
cure insurance  from  an  old  ccnnpany  on 
account  of  my  family  record,  I  hare  con- 
tracted very  little  tuberculosis  from  my 
patients.  The  Black  Club  at  Buffalo 
was  criticized  very  severely  in  the  report 
of  the  National  Association,  because  the 
members  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  some 
lotion  to  sterilize  cavities  after  prepa- 
ration. Their  reason  is  that  they  object 
to  moisture  of  any  kind  on  the  inside  or 
the  margins  of  a  caviiy  after  it  is  pre- 
pared. Fig.  127  on  page  129,  vol.  ii, 
of  Dr.  Black's  new  work  will  explain 
why  this  objection  is  made.  One  of  the 
main  objections  that  I  have  to  the  inlay 
is  that  after  the  cavity  is  prepared,  and 
before  the  inlay  is  placed,  soap,  vaselin, 
saliva,  and  other  foreign  matter  are  likely 
to  be  inkodnced  into  ^e  cavity,  and  from 
the  lantern  slides  shown  by  Dr.  Black  we 
learn  that  these  substances  leave  a  film 
over  the  cavity  surfaces  that  cannot  be 
removed  without  renewed  planing. 

One  of  the  speakers  questioned  whether 
we  could  make  gold  foil  into  pellets  as 
weU  as  the  manufacturer.  I  am  willing 
to  a^ut  that  I  cannot  do  it,  but  I 
have  en  assistant  who  can,  and  I  know 


just  exactly  how  much  force  to  put  on 
each  piece  to  secure  uniform  condoua- 
tion  and  a  certain  specific  grsrily. 

I  was  much  impressed  witii  tiie  re- 
marks of  one  of  tl^  speakers  as  to  geo- 
graphical location,  and  I  believe  that 
there  is  more  truth  in  his  remarks  than 
was  suggested  by  the  jesting  manner  in 
which  he  spoke  of  it  I  oelieve  that 
agitation  is  the  best  means  of  bringing 
out  the  best  results,  and  I  also  beueve 
that  a  certain  amount  of  conservatism 
is  necessary.  There  are  a  great  many 
men  who  take  up  a  new  thing  and  carry 
it  to  extremes,  and  so  I  believe  that  yon 
occupy  a  good  territory  here  in  Pitts- 
burg. You  are  in  a  position  to  see  the 
faults  of  both  extremes  and  to  choose  the 
right 

With  regard  to  the  feeUng  of  the  east- 
em  men  toward  the  western  men,  I  have 
to  say  that  I  have  never  been  more  kindly 
received  than  by  the  eastern  men,  and 
I  have  never  hesitated,  as  far  as  prin- 
ciple and  method  were  concerned,  to 
discuss  these  subjects  with  them  and 
to  differ  with  them.  I  do  not  wish  to 
differ  with  any  man  as  a  man,  but 
only  with  his  methods.  We  of  the 
West  do  not  think  for  one  moment  that 
we  have  any  advantage  over  the  eastern 
men  in  the  manipulation  of  gold.  I 
frankly  admit  that  I  have  seen  operations 
made  by  eastern  men  that  were  a  delijj^t 
to  the  eyes,  in  regard  to  beautiful  con- 
densation and  finish ;  but  when  tliey  state 
that  their  gold  fillings  on  an  average  last 
only  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and 
a  half  yeaxB,  the  weakness  of  their  meth- 
ods is  exposed,  because  you  can  travel 
throughout  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Illi- 
nois, and  find  fillings  that  have  been  in 
place  from  the  time  when  the  operators 
were  able  to  grasp  Dr.  Black^s  prin- 
ciple, large  restorations  that  today  are 
absolutely  perfect  with  margins  as  per- 
fect as  they  were  on  the  day  when  they 
were  made — and  what  more  oould  you 
wish  of  them? 

Dr.  J.  0.  Lane  then  presented  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Beorganiza- 
tion,  as  follows: 
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OF  THE  BeOBOAKIZATIOIT  COM- 
MITTEE. 

.eoTguization  Committee  begs  leave 
it  the  folknring  retort.  The  oommit- 
•iginalfy  a^inted  by  the  Ooimeil  of 
3  Dentd  Society  had  aa  members  Dr. 
ne,  chairman^  and  Drs.  H.  B.  McFad- 

J.  Clarenoe  Salvaa.  Dr.  P.  B.  ila- 
.  was  afterward  appointed  to  nrre 
ommittee  in  the  place  left  vacant  by 
adden,  who  resigned, 
ommittee  began  work  by  preparing 
Uats  of  the  denti&ta  of  Pennsylvania 
ties,  getting  the  lay  of  Uie  ground, 
3n.  A  careful  investigation  of  the 
>re  ns  revealed  it  as  being  a  mammoth 
ing.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  work, 
rganization  Gmnmittee  appointed  an 
>  committee  early  in  the  autumn  to 
e  western  part  of  the  state.  This 
I  committee  was  composed  of  Dr. 
Friesell,  chairman,  and  authority  was 
m  to  appoint  other  members  on  his 
».  Accordingly  he  appointed  Drs. 
Pundenberg  and  H.  W.  Arthur, 
tstem  part  of  the  state  is  fairly  well 
by  local  Bocieties~there  being  seven- 
eighteen — except  in  certain  localities 

the  dental  population  is  so  small 
ike  it  almost  impossible  to  maintain 
lociety.  A  very  surprising  feature  is 
»  counties  in  Pennsylvania  have  only 
tist  in  each.  These  are  Forest  and 
I  counties.  And  still  more  surprising 
ct  that  twenly-eight  of  Pennsylvania's 

have  no  State  Society  members. 
teorganiEation  Committee  has  taken 
ter  up  with  the  officers  and  members 
oeal  societies,  and  has  attended  per- 
the  meetings  of  quite  a  number  of 
uch  attendance  being  arranged  for 
icasion  when  it  seemed  advisable  for 
er  of  the  committee  to  be  present. 
B  thought  by  some  that  the  time  for 
ipon  new  constitutions,  etc.,  was  not 
^il  the  State  Society  had  adopted  a 

by-laws  that  would  place  that  body 
ness  to  receive  local  societies  as  com- 
nembers.  This' is  not  to  be  construed 
;  opposition  to  reorganization  meas- 
t  simply  that  in  the  minds  of  some  it 

seem  to  be  the  proper  order  of  pro- 

On  their  account  we  have,  as  far  as 


actually  vrging  reorganization  meanuea  npon 
them  is  eonoemed,  allowed  the  matter  to  rest 
until  the  State  Society  m  in  readiness  to  re- 
ceive them  in  component  memberahip.  We 
feel,  however,  that  by  having  kept  the  mat- 
ter so  unceasingly  before  the  local  societies 
all  the  while,  the  whole  field  ia  slowly  but 
surely  ripening  into  the  harvest  that  must 
follow. 

Pursuant  with  the  work  of  the  associate 
committee,  the  Odontological  Society  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  adopted  a  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  c<miponuit  memhcrBhip  in  March. 
In  April  the  parent  committee  suooe^ed  in 
having  the  Dental  Society  of  Chester  and 
Delaware  Counties  adqpt  such  constitution 
and  by-laws.  Later  the  associate  committee 
enrolled  the  Lake  Erie  Society  as  a  compo- 
nent member  of  the  Slate  Society,  and  at  tlie 
last  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Academy 
of  Stomatology  of  Philadelphia  it  was  re- 
solved that  that  body  was  heartily  in  aerord 
with  the  reorganization  measure  as  proposed, 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  details  were  more 
fully  perfected  by  the  State  Society,  they 
would  recommend  its  adoption  by  the  Acad- 
emy. The  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Den- 
tal Surgeons  passed  the  same  resolutions. 

The  Reorganization  Committee  desires  to 
give  due  recognition  to  the  management  of 
the  Dental  Cosmos  for  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  typewriting,  and  other  services 
rendered  to  the  committee. 

(Signed)    J.  G.  I^E,  Chairman, 
J.  C.  Salvas, 
P.  B.  McCuux>UGH, 

Committee. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Friesell  moved  that  the  re- 
port be  accepted,  and  that  the  society 
proceed  to  act  on  the  recommendatiozis 
of  tiie  Coxamittee  of  Reorganization  look- 
ing to  the  reorganization  of  the  society. 

Motion  carried. 

The  by-laws  and  constitution  were 

then  taken  up  section  by  section,  and 
after  some  amendments  were  adopted  as 
a  whole. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  the 
evening  session. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Porty-flrst  Annual  Meeting. 


-{CoBtimud  from  page  1204.) 


Feidat — Morning  Session. 
(Continued.) 

The  next  order  of  busmess  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Pbie- 
SBLL,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  entitled,  'The  In- 
terproximal Space:  Its  Importance  and 
Preservation." 

[This  paper  is  printed  at  page  1245  of 
the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

The  discussion  of  Dr.  Friesell's  paper 
was  postp(med  nntil  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  2 
o^clock. 


Friday — Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Fri- 
day afternoon  at  2  o'clock  by  the  presi- 
dent. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the  dis- 
cussion of  Dr.  Friesell's  pa^r,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Discussion. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Starr,  New  York  city. 
There  are  no  new  theories  or  methods 
advanced  in  the  paper,  bnt  it  simply 
presents  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  masterful 
manner  the  doctrines  already  preadied 
to  us  by  Dr.  Black  of  Chicago,  whom 
we  all  admire.  There  is  really,  then, 
very  little  in  this  paper  which  permits 
of  discussion,  since  we  recognize  that 
these  principles  are  in  the  main  per- 
fectly true,  and  for  that  reason  I  shall 
not  take  up  much  of  your  time.  I  wish, 
however,  to  say  a  few  words  on  one  point 
brought  out  in  the  paper,  viz,  that  in 
regard  to  contact  points. 

I  cannot  quite  agree  with  Professor 
Black  or  with  the  essayist  when  he  says 


that  the  contact  point  represents  really 
the  contact  of  two  spheres.  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  where  we  have  the  contact 
of  two  surfaces  which  form  arcs  of  cir- 
cles, the  contact  point  most  necessarily 
be  unall.  The  approzimal  suifaoes  of 
the  teeth,  however,  do  not  always  form 
perfect  ores  of  a  circle,  especially  not  in 
the  posterior  teeth,  where  there  is  a  flat- 
tening in  at  least  one  direction.  This 
is  practically  admitted  by  Dr.  Black  in 
his  recent  woA  on  Operative  Dentistry. 
If  yon  will  consult  that  wo^  and  note 
Figs.  86  to  91  inclusive,  and  Fig.  100, 
in  the  first  volume,  you  will  see  diagrams 
which  illustrate  the  feature  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  namely,  that  between  bi- 
cuspids and  molars  there  is  not  the  same 
condition  as  is  in  the  contact  of  two  per- 
fect spheres,  but  that  there  is  a  flatten- 
ing in  one  direction,  namely,  the  facio- 
lingnal.  Ton  will  note  that  I  use  the 
term  facial  instead  of  buccal,  and  I  trust 
you  will  pardon  me  for  doing  so,  and 
for  explaining  why  I  lue  it.  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  using  that  term  in  teaching 
because  I  think  it  simplifles  matters. 
Not  long  ago  we  dropped  the  term  pala- 
tine, and  now  use  the  term  lingual  to  de- 
scribe the  inner  surfaces  of  all  the  teetii 
or  those  nearest  to  the  tongue,  but  most 
writers  still  adhere  to  the  method  of 
calling  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  anterior 
teeth  labial,  because  they  are  nearest  to 
the  lips,  and  the  outer  surfaces  of  the 
posterior  teeth  buccal,  because  they  are 
nearest  to  the  cheeks.  Since  the  Hps  and 
cheeks  are  a  part  of  the  face,  I  see  no 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  term  facial 
to  describe  these  outer  surfaces,  therein 
eliminating  what  I  consider  a  redundancy 
of  terms. 
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We  find  in  this  work  of  Dr.  Black's, 
in  connection  with  the  diagrams  men- 
tioned, that  he  describes  and  illnstrates 
the  tendency  of  caries  to  extend  super- 
ficially on  the  approzimal  surfaces  of  the 
posterior  teeth  from  facial  to  lingual, 
stating  tiiat  it  will  extend  farther  in  that 
direction  than  it  will  occlnso-gingiTally. 
This  I  believe  is  true,  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  flattening  of  the  approxi- 
mal  surfaces  facio-lingnally.  The  tend- 
ency of  caries  to  spread  sup^ficially 
in  the  opposite  direction  is  much  less, 
since  the  contact  point,  as  shown  in  a 
vertical  section^  is  much  smaller.  I  think 
the  tissaes  in  the  interproximal  space 
receive  better  protection  because  of  this 
arrangement  than  if  we  had  the  contact 
of  two  spheroidal  surfaces  meeting  at 
single  points.  The  diagrams,  or  this 
model  [showing  model]  will  perhaps  ex- 

elain  what  I  zifer  to  better  than  it  can 
B  explained  by  word  of  month.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  contact  between  the  bi- 
cuspids and  molars.  In  this  model  we 
have  a  small  contact  point  near  the  outer 
or  facial  side  of  the  space,  thus  making 
the  outer  or  facial  embrasure  mndi 
shorter  than  the  internal  or  lingual  one. 
In  normal  occlusion  the  facial  or  outer 
cusps  of  the  posterior  lower  teeth  wfll 
occlude  in  the  sulci  between  the  prom- 
inences of  the  upper  teeth,  and  the  in- 
temtd  or  lingual  cusps  of  the  lower  teeth 
will  occlude  with  the  lingual  surfaces  of 
the  upper  teeth.  There  is  an  overlap- 
ping, in  other  words,  which  is  a  salutary 
ccoiaition,  since  it  prevents  injury  of  the 
soft  tissues  and  gives  a  better  masticat- 
ing surface.  If  you  have  a  narrow  con- 
tact point  in  the  direction  from  facial 
to  lingual,  as  in  this  model,  there  will 
be  a  wide  space  toward  the  lingual  into 
which  food  may  be  forced,  causing  injury 
to  this  particular  surface  of  the  gum  tis- 
sue in  the  interproximal  space.  The  in- 
jury to  that  tissue  will  be  still  greater 
in  the  maxilla,  owing  to  the  fact  l^at 
the  Ungual  cusp  of  the  lower  tooth  would 
occlude  against  this  surface  and  serve 
to  still  further  force  food  against  the 
gum  in  tiie  lingual  portion  of  the  inter- 
proximal space.  I  believe  the  normal  con- 
dition is  to  have  a  slight  flattening  of 
[VOL  XI. — ^101] 


the  arcs  of  the  approximal  surfaces  in  a 
facio-lingual  direction  to  give  a  better 
protection  to  the  underljdng  gum  tissue. 
Understand,  however^  that  I  do  not  mean 
that  this  surface  is  flattened  in  all  di- 
reetiiuiB,  but  only  in  this  one  plane.  In 
the  opposite  or  vertical  plane  we  have  a 
roundii^  of  the  arch  and  a  small  point 
of  contact,  resulting  in  the  contact  of 
narrow  e^es  rather  than  of  flat  sur- 
faces. I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  a  dia- 
gram to  still  further  explain  tius,  but 
I  think  you  grasp  the  idea.  This  is 
demonstrated  in  Black's  work,  where  he 
also  shows  that  caries  is  more  liable  to 
spread  upon  the  approximal  surfaces 
from  facial  to  lingual  than  from  occlusal 
to  gingival,  because  the  contact  points, 
or  what  he  calls  the  ''areas  of  near  ap- 
proach," are  broader  in  that  direction. 

The  restoring  of  the  original  meeio- 
diatal  width  of  tiie  tooth  in  building  out 
the  contour  I  think  a  very  important 
point,  and  one  upon  which  tiie  essayist 
perhaps  did  not  lay  quite  enough  stress. 
We  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  wearing  down  of  the  contact 
points  so  as  to  produce  a  diminution  in 
the  entire  length  of  the  mesio-distal  di- 
ameters of  the  tooth  as  age  advances. 
We  should  then  strive  to  restcnre  the  orig- 
inal mesio-distal  width  of  the  tooth,  or 
exi^^rate  it  in  order  to  overcome  that 
tendency.  If  we  do  not  restore  the  orig- 
inal mesio-distal  width  of  the  teeth,  we 
obtain  a  nearer  approach  of  the  approx- 
imal surfaces  toward  their  occlusal  por- 
tion, a  shortening  of  the  spaces  called 
the  embrasures,  and  a  greater  tendency 
to  recurrence  of  caries.  Again,  we  must 
avoid  tiie  separation  of  the  neighboring 
teeth,  which  condition  is  not  desirable, 
because  it  allows  accumulation  of  food 
in  the  interproximal  spaces.  If  we  re- 
store the  original  contact,  or  rather  the 
proper  contact,  of  the  approximal  sur- 
faces, we  are,  I  believe,  much  less  apt  to 
have  recurrence  of  caries  and  obtun  a 
much  better  protection  of  the  gum  in  the 
interproximal  space.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  always  necessary  to  resort  to  extreme 
extension  for  prevention  of  recurrence  of 
caries  upon  these  interproximal  spaces, 
for  if  we  restore  the  normal  ccmtour  and 
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the  proper  contact  points  the  fi^um  will 
be  protected  and  there  will  be  less  dan- 
ger of  its  receding  and  allowing  accu- 
mulation of  food  between  the  contact 
point  and  the  receding  gum.  I  know  that 
many  a  gnm  in  the  interproximal  space 
has  been  injured  because  of  faulfy  adap- 
tation of  caps  for  artificial  crowns.  I 
have  seen  many  cases  of  pericementitis 
produced  by  such  malpractice,  if  we  may 
call  it  so,  because  of  the  imperfect  fitting 
of  the  cap  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth  caus- 
ing injury  to  the  portion  of  the  gum 
wMch  the  essayist  referred  to,  and  which 
Dr.  Black  calls  the  gingival  line,  or  point 
of  attachm^t  of  the  gum  to  the  neck  of 
the  tooth.  We  should  be  very  particu- 
lar about  avoiding  such  injury.  Very 
serious  disturbances  may  be  produced  in 
cases  where  we  have  much  flattening  of 
the  contact  points,  producing  the  condi- 
tion of  food  being  lodged  between  the 
teeth  and  being  forced  down  upon  the 
interproximal  tissue.  I  mean  a  flatten- 
ing in  both  directions,  facio-lingually 
and  occluao-gingivally,  producing  broad 
contact  surfaces  instead  of  edge-to-edge 
contact.  Not  only  is  there  danger  in  this 
direction  because  of  flattening  of  the 
interproximal  surfaces,  but  sometimes 
even  in  cases  of  normal  or  nearly  normal 
contact  we  may  have  injury  to  the  in- 
terproximal tissues,  because  of  faulty 
occlusion  or  because  of  the  wedging  of 
one  tooth  between  the  cusps  of  the  op- 
posing teeth,  forcing  those  opposing  teeth 
out  of  position,  l^is  sometimes  results 
in  the  wearing  down  of  the  interproximal 
tissues  and  produces  a  very  disastrous 
train  of  s3nQiptoms.  We  must  look  for 
this  condition  and  endeavor  to  alleviate 
it,  as  well  as  to  restore  the  normal  con- 
tact point  if  contact  be  abnormal. 

Dr.  B.  C.  Nash,  New  York  city.  The 
essayist  has  given  us  an  admirable  pre- 
sentation of  scientific  thought  as  a  basis 
for  practical  work.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  the  treatment  of  the  interproximal 
space  has  received  the  consideration  of 
skilful  operators  for  many  years.  The 
Artiiur  method  of  artificiaUy  establishing 
ao-^ed  "self -cleansing"  spaces  is  but  a 
memory  with  the  present  generation,  and 
was  long  ago  condemned  and  relegated  td 


oblivion.  Our  own  Dr.  Perry,  who  at 
one  time  practiced  it,  when  li^  realized 
the  error  of  his  ways  confessed  deep  pen- 
itence, and  became  one  of  the  stnxi^est 
adrocatea  and  best  exponents  of  contour 
fillings.  Even  Dr.  Clowes  of  amalgam 
fame,  who  applied  the  Arthur  principle 
with  misdirected  zeal  to  the  mutilation 
of  incisors  and  bicuspids,  was  occasion- 
ally led  to  apply  his  energy  in  restoring 
broken-down  molars  by  joining  tiiem  to- 
gether with  giuit  filiinga  of  amnlgawij 

obliterating  the  interpioximid  Bimc& 

Since  the  advent  of  cohesive  gold  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  which  rendered 
possible  the  building-up  of  masses  of  gold 
by  the  welding  process,  a  host  of  opera- 
tors in  the  East,  West,  North,  and  South 
have  applied  tiie  principle  of  contour 
restoration.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  men  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation,  and  when  we 
consider  the  d^culties  surmounted  by 
them  with  a  limited  equipment  of  appli- 
ances as  compared  with  the  modem  ex- 
pedients, we  can  only  marvel  at  the  tri- 
umphs of  skill  which  emanated  from 
their  hands. 

It  was  not  until  about  1895  that  the 
Black  method  of  cavity  preparation  with 
extension  for  prevention  was  demon- 
strated before  the  First  District  Dental 
Society  of  New  York,  through  Black's 
disciple.  Dr.  E.  K.  Wedelstaedt,  who 
descencbd  upon  us  out.  of  the  Northwest, 
and  fihowed  witii  a  wealth  of  enthusiasm 
and  dogmatic  insistence  his  conception 
of  what  dental  operations  should  be. 
That  was  tiie  first  scientific  exposition 
of  the  Black  method  that  I  remember, 
and  we  have  listened  to  Dr.  Wedelstaedt 
and  have  observed  the  operations  of  his 
colleagues  many  times  since  with  interest 
and  profit.  Numerous  study  clubs  have 
been  the  onfgrowth  of  the  Black  teach- 
ing, one  of  wich  has  been  in  enccessfid 
operation  for  several  years  in  New  York 
city,  with  Dr.  Conzett  as  its  preceptor. 

Instruction  in  operative  dentistry  has 
received  a  stimulus  as  a  result  of  these 
teaching,  and  the  first-year  class  of  the 
Dental  Ctepartment  of  l^e  University  of 
Pennsylvania  is  expected  to  have  a  corn- 
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prehensire  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mentals represented  by  the  essajist,  and 
to  pass  an  examination  upon  it. 

While  the  principles  of  contour  rratora- 
tion  are  well  understood,  and  the  ideas 
ixupired  are  conceded  to  be  impOTtant 
at  any  age,  yet  expediency  rather  than 
idealism  must  prevail  in  caring  for  the 
teeth  of  our  young  patients  who  are  in- 
capable of  enduring  long,  tedious,  and 
paWul  operations,  and  whose  teeth  may 
be  carried  along  with  comfort  through 
the  critical  periM,  of  say  from  the  eighth 
to  the  twentietii  year,  by  the  use  of  plaa- 
tic  materials.  The  resulta  of  such  efforts 
should  not  be  hastily  condemned  by  the 
idealist  without'  considering  what  has 
beezL  attained  by  consci^tious  effort,  for 
in  such  cases  the  most  confirmed  idealist 
must  needs  be  conservatiTe,  having  the 
welfare  of  his  patient  at  heart. 

The  family  practitioner  who  cares  for 
the  many  is  prone  to  consider  the  needs 
of  his  patients  and  to  supply  them  by 
humane  methods,  rather  than  to  exploit 
his  ability  to  perform  by  heroic  measures 
the  more  fanciful  operations,  which  may 
have  no  more  real  saving  value  than  the 
simpler  and  wdl-tried  methods  which 
have  proved  reliable  in  his  hands.  It  is 
by  dental  nursing  that  teeth  are  pre- 
served during  the  critical  period  when 
caries  is  rampant  and  the  endurance  of 
the  patient  is  at  a  minimum,  and  often 
a  carefully  placed  gutta-percha  filling  is 
as  effectual  a  tooth-saver  as  the  best  oon- 
structed  gold  plug.  Without  disparaging 
gold  or  pOToelain  inlays,  it  must  be  said 
that  tiiey  have  but  a  small  field  of  use- 
folness  except  in  adult  teel^,  and  while 
these  have  proved  tbeir  value  in  well- 
chosen  cases,  there  are  but  few  of  the 
older  methods  which  we  can  well  afford 
to  abandon. 

Dr.  Fribsell  (closing  the  discussion). 
Unfortunately,  I  did  not  hear  all  of  Dr. 
Starr's  disciUBion,  but  simply  a  refer- 
ence to  the  one  point  of  objection  which 
he  brought  out.  As  I  understood  it  he 
objects  to  the  rounding  away  of  the  ap- 
proximal  surfaces  from  the  point  of  con- 
tact toward  the  labial  and  lingual,  or 
bucco-lingually,  his  belief  being  that  con- 
tact edges  afforid  better  protection  to  the 


interproximal  gum  tissue  than  do  con- 
tact points.  Many  points  in  operative 
dentistry  today  rest  on  this  same  basis  of 
opinion;  one  man  believes  one  t^iin^  and 
another  believes  sfflnethin^  diametrically 
opposite,  and  frequently,  while  these 
points  of  difference  seem  unimportant^ 
they  concern  the  very  fundamentals  of 
dentistry,  and  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
either  opinion  is  very  certainly  de- 
monstrable, if  we  care  to  subject  the 
matter  to  careful  invest^ation. 

Considering  this  broad  bncoo-Ungual 
c<mtact,  I  have  only  to  say  that  if  any- 
one who  is  interested  in  tlus  subject  will 
take  a  few  hundred  extracted  teeth  and 
study  the  beginnings  of  caries  on  their 
approximal  surfaces,  he  will  very  soon 
note  that  the  teeth  which  show  the  ten- 
dency to  a  wide  spreading  of  caries  from 
buccal  to  lingual  are  tiiose  that  have 
broad  contacts  bucco-linguaUy.  Also, 
just  in  proportion  as  we  find  the  contact 
of  the  approximal  surfaces  limited  in 
the  bucco- lingual  direction,  we  find  the 
spread  of  caries  restricted.  The  greater 
the  bucco-lingual  width  of  the  contact, 
the  narrower  will  be  the  buccal  and  Un- 
gnal  einbraauies;  the  narrower  these  em- 
brasures, tiie  less  opportunity  food  will 
have  to  eweep  down  through  them,  and 
therefore  less  of  the  approximal  surface 
of  the  tooth  will  be  swept  by  the  food  in' 
mastication.  Although  one  may  advocate 
mouth-washes,  sterilization  of  the  moutii, 
tooth-powders,  tooth-brushes,  etc.,  there 
is  no  possible  device  that  will  have  any- 
thing like  the  ^ficacy  in  keeping  teeth 
clean  and  preventing  caries  as  Has  the 
soouring  or  sweeping  of  food  over  the 
tooth-surfaces  in  active  mastication. 

I  mentioned  a  point  which  possibly  I 
did  not  bring  out  as  forcibly  as  I  should 
have  done  this  morning,  that  is,  that  un- 
less our  operations  are  so  made  that  they 
leave  the  dental  apparatos  in  such  condi- 
tion that  the  patient  can  use  hu  teeth 
in  active,  forceful  masHcaUon,  these 
operations  are  failures.  We  never  find 
caries  starting  on  the  surface  of  a  tooth 
that  is  swept  by  the  food  m  mastication, 
and  just  as  soon  as  you  prepare  the  sur- 
faces of  the  teeth  tiiat  are  not  covered 
by  the  gum  so  that  they  will  be  swept 
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by  the  food,  yon  will  leave  lihem  iimmiiifl 
to  attacks  of  dental  caries.  Yon  never 
find  decay  occnrring  on  occlusal  surfaces 
or  clean  portionB  of  the  teeth  unless  there 
is  a  fault  in  the  enamel,  unJesa  caries 
reaches  into  the  fiesares  that  are  not 
scoured  by  the  passage  of  food. 

Another  p<»nt  I  would  bring  up. 
This  model  represmts  a  crude  attempt 
on  my  part  to  give  you  a  view  of  the 
interproximal  gum  septum  from  the  me- 
sial and  distal  aspects.  Just  as  we  make 
contact  edges  we  have  the  crest  of  that 
gum  septum  flattened.  [Illustrating.] 
Contrast  the  two.  Here  you  have  the 
food  forcing  in  throng  the  lingual  em- 
brasure; it  does  not  strike  tiie  crest  of 
the  gum  septum  directly  but  at  a  tan- 
gent, and  is  forced  through  the  embra^ 
sures  by  the  cusps  of  the  occluding  tooth, 
and  these  approximal  surfaces  are  kept 
cleaner  than  the  patient  can  keep  tiiem 
by  any  artificial  means.  If  the  food  be 
permitted  to  strike  the  gnm  septum  at 
right  angles,  the  gum  becomes  so  sore 
that  the  patient  cannot  bite  on  that  side, 
and  tiiis  is  what  happens  when  we  make 
crowns  or  fillings  without  proper  con- 
tour. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have 
the  edge  contact,  the  food  fibers  pass 
through;  they  are  not  swept  out  by  the 
next  maaa  of  food  but  bec(»xie  impacted 
on  the  crest  of  the  gnm  septum  and 
force  the  septum  away,  and  we  tiien  have 
the  gum  septum  very  quickly  reduced 
to  this  flattened  form.  [Illustrating.] 
This  leaves  just  so  much  of  the  approxi- 
mal surfaces  unprotected  by  gum  tissue 
and  unswept  by  food  during  mastication, 
and  therefore  exposed  to  the  uninter- 
rupted action  of  the  micro-organisms  of 
caries.  This  model  was  enlarged  to  scale 
from  this  natural  jaw,  with  some  very 
slight  modifications.  The  jaw  has  been 
in  use  longer  than  the  model,  and  its 
contacts  are  slightly  worn,  but  it  will  in- 
dicate very  nearly  the  normal  contact 
point.  This  model  is  to  represent  what 
l;he  ideal  condition  would  be  [illustra- 
tingl,  and  while  we  can  hardly  expect 
to  attain  the  ideal,  if  we  have  the  ideal 
firmly  in  our  minds  and  keep  everlast- 
ingly striving  for  it,  we  may  approach 


it,  otherwise  we  will  not  get  within 
speaking  distance  of  it 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
writer  has  not  attempted  to  present  any- 
thing new  in  dentistiy;  he  has  endea- 
vored, if  possible,  to  call  attention  more 
forcibly  to  a  few  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  operative  deotisbry  thrt 
seem  to  be  universally  neglected. 

The  next  order  of  business  was 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Practice, 
by  Dr.  W.  B.  Donning,  New  York  ci^, 
as  follows: 

Hepobt  op  Committee  on  Practice. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  a  report  on  dental 
practice  will  consist  laigely  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  improved  technique  in  methods 
of  controlling  those  conditions  of  the 
general  system  which  nndo-lie  diseases  of 
the  mouth  and  teeth,  and  that  the  den- 
tal specialist  of  that  future  period  may 
be  more  occupied  during  his  year's  work 
in  maintaining  health  t^n  in  combating 
disease. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BLOOD  AND  THE 
SALIVA. 

The  study  of  the  blood  has  recently 
led  to  a  much  fuller  comprehension  of 
metabolism  and  of  the  conditions  which 
underlie  inflammatory  processes.  The 
paramount  importance  of  this  knowledge 
IS  stimulating  investigators  to  the  most 
thorough  and  precise  work.  The  saliva 
and  its  functions,  and  tiie  consequences 
which  attend  each  deviation  from  its  nor- 
mal consistence,  are  being  more  fully  un- 
derstood, and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  a  practical  method  of  controllii^ 
the  normality  of  this  secretion  may  soon 
be  reached. 

These  possibilities  open  to  us  new 
worlds  of  usefulness,  but  at  present  it 
cannot  be  said  that  tiiey  have  emerged 
from  the  department  of  scientific  re- 
search. The  practitioner  is  rarely  an  in- 
vestigator in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
The  average  man  in  full  practice  must 
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await,  eo  to  epeak,  tiie  '^redigested"  food 
supplied  by  lua  Bcientific  brethren,  and 
nnt^  sncb  food  has  been  prepared  he 
must  go  hungry.  While  deirtal  practice, 
therefore,  is  each  year  being  more  illu- 
mined by  work  in  the  direction  of  pre- 
Tentive  medicine,  onr  most  tangible 
efforts  still  consist  of  caratiTe  and  re- 
storative procedures. 

To  come  directly  to  this  everyday  and 
exceedingly  important  branch  of  our 
work,  it  may  be  said  tiiat  the  adnnces 
of  the  past  year  have  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  trying-out  of  known  processes, 
rather  than  in  original  departures  from 
known  fields.  We  have  been,  perhaps, 
so  dazzled  in  learning  the  capabilities  of 
the  cast  gold  inlay  and  so  b^ed  by  the 
fascinating  but  eLnsive  qnaHties  of  the 
silicate  cemenis  that  attention  has  been 
direrted  from  other  matters.  We  are, 
as  usual,  running  something  to  the 
ground,  and  this  restless  tendency  to  en- 
thuse and  abuse  will  exist  forever  among 
men  whose  work  demands  high  inventive 
ability.  It  is  a  healthy  state  of  mind 
which  searches  with  all  speed  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  a  substance  or 
method,  but  the  latest  notion  of  the  value 
of  that  which  is  being  t^ted  must  not 
be  taken  too  seriously,  at  least  before  the 
lapse  of  many  years. 

OAST  GOLD  IITLAYS. 

It  is  probably  a  safe  statement  that 
no  invention  that  bas  been  made  during 

the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  so 
profoundly  influenced  the  profession  a? 
the  meldiod  of  casting  gold  in  a  mold 
made  by  means  of  a  disappearing  wax 
core.  Whether  or  not  the  Japanese,  two 
tiioosand  years  ago,  embedded  crabs  in 
clay,  bumed  them  out,  and  reproduced 
them  to  the  last  claw,  in  bronze,  does  not 
detract  from  the  merits  of  the  monu- 
mental gift  made  to  humanity  by  Dr. 
Taggart's  jperfected  application  of  this 
principle  m  casting  gold  inlays.  Dr. 
Ta^art  "predigwted''  for  ns  a  method 
which,  though  not  unknown,  was  not 
adapted  to  daily  use,  and  since  his  dem- 
onstration given  a  little  over  two  yeais 
ago  this  method  has  naturally  taken  its 


place  as  one  of  onr  most  important 
mechanical  devices. 

A  number  of  years  must  pass  before 
sufficient  ^iperience  in  the  use  of  the  in- 
lay will  have  accumulated  to  justify  any- 
thing like  a  general  rule  defining  its 
scope  of  usefulness.  With  our  present 
knowledge  it  would  seem  that  the  gold 
inlay  is  indicated  in  the  filling  of  all 
cavities  above  the  medium  size  where 
metal  is  suitable,  and  where  the  cutting 
to  gain  access  will  not  be  unduly  great. 
The  writer  appreciates  that  this  is  a  very 
vague  statement,  and  open  to  a  hundred 
interpretations.  He  is  trying,  however, 
to  convey  the  general  impression  that  all 
small  and  inaccessible  cavities  in  which 
gold  is  indicated  may  be  best  filled  under 
uie  plugger,  but  that  cavities  exceeding 
a  diameter  of  about  4  mm.,  and  espe- 
cially those  involving  more  than  one 
surface,  are  best  filled  by  means  of  the 
inlay  method.  Of  course  the  larger  the 
cavity,  the  greater  the  strain  upon  the 
tooth,  the  patient,  and  the  operator  in 
making  a  foil  filling,  and  consequently 
the  greater  the  advantage  afForded  by  a 
method  which  involvw  no  strain  upon  the 
tooth  in  the  placement  of  the  filling  and 
which  does  not  drain  the  vitality  of  both 
patient  and  operator. 

The  technique  of  inlay  making  is  still 
uncrystallized  in  most  minds.  The  writer 
prefers  to  make  the  wax  core  for 
but  the  largest  inlays  directly  in  the  cav- 
ity itself.  If  black  wax  and  suitable 
carving  tools  are  used,  this  operation 
soon  becomes  quite  simple,  and  it  is  far 
more  expeditious  than  the  impression 
method.  However  careful  the  laboratory 
expert  may  be,  the  adjustment  of  occlu- 
sion and  approximal  contact  from  a 
model  is  liable  to  error.  Perhaps  the 
chief  objection  in  my  mind  to  the  im- 
pression method  is  that  instinctive  dread 
of  losing  control  of  such  a  beautiful  and 
important  part  of  the  work  as  the  shap- 
ing of  the  filling.  An  artist  might  as 
well  try  to  paint  a  picture  by  proxy.  The 
artistic  impulse  is  killed  by  this  break 
in  continuity,  and  when  the  casting  is 
returned  from  the  laboratory  the  inspi- 
ration is  gone,  and  the  unfamiliar  piece 
of  metal  is  fitted  and  set  as  might  be  a 
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part  in  a  machine.  It  may  be  nrged 
that  this  objection  is  a  fancifiil  one.  I 
beliere  ench  is  not  the  case,  for  we  all 
know  the  importance  of  inspiration  in 
any  constructive  effort.  The  satisfaction 
of  doing  a  useful  thing  in  a  beantifnl 
way  is  of  practical  valne.  Besides  being 
the  chief  compensation  for  a  life  of  ardu- 
ous vork^  it  is  the  principal  thing  which 
renders  the  work  possible. 

In  a  fuU  practice  of  course  many  me- 
chanical processes  must  be  delegated,  but 
certain  eseential  steps  should  never  pass 
beyond  the  hands  of  the  operator.  He 
should  carve  his  own  inla^  in  the  waz» 
and  cultivate  a  jealous  pnde  in  the  per- 
fection of  their  forms.  The  making  of 
the  wax  core  in  the  mouth  is  a  delicate 
but  not  difficult  operation,  and  enough 
time  should  be  spent  to  make  the  model 
as  nearly  correct  in  shs^e  and  finish  as 
circnmstanceB  permit  The  necessities 
in  this  work  train  the  eye  to  a  very  accu- 
rate sense  of  cavity  formation.  Having 
removed  the  core,  the  operator  will  not 
be  quite  satisfied  until  he  has  pereonally 
attached  the  sprue  and  poured  the  invest- 
ment, both  of  which  steps  are  done  before 
Ihe  patienty  and  are  imderstood  to  be 
vital  parts  of  the  op^tion.    At  this 

{)oint  the  case  may  properly  pass  into  the 
aboratory. 

This  casting  process  is  applicable  in 
innumerable  ways  to  the  conditions  which 
we  have  to  meet.  It  has  wonderfully 
simplified  the  setting  of  porcelain  crowns. 
The  crown  having  been  approximately 
ground  to  ocdusimj  the  ro<^wise  surface 
is  liberally  cut  away  except  at  the  labial 
or  buccal  margins,  a  pad  of  softened  wax 
is  placed  over  the  root,  and  the  crown 
and  pin — ^preferably  a  removable  pin — 
are  forced  through  the  wax  to  the  proper 
position.  The  whole  is  then  removed, 
trimmed,  replaced;  then  removed,  in- 
vested, and  the  wax  reproduced  in  gold. 
A  gold  base  whis^  per^ctly  fits  the  root 
is  thus  easily  made.  Many  similar  and 
very  ingenious  applications  of  this  prin- 
ciple are  familiar  to  you  all. 

BILICATE  CEMENTS. 

We  have  not  quite  made  up  our  minds 
as  to  the  real  value  of  the  silicate  ce- 


ments. This  material,  under  many 
names,  has  been  enthusiastically  tried, 
praised,  and  then — six  months  later — 
found  not  exactly  wanting,  but  not  quite 
the  beautiful  substance  which  it  once 
seemed  to  be.  And  yet  many  fillings 
two  or  three  years  old  and  in  perfiect 
condition  come  under  observation  and 
keep  alive  the  hope  that  we  do  not  yet 
fully  comprehend  all  the  factors  in- 
volved in  its  use.  The  problem  of  dis- 
coloration is  very  bafiBing,  and  appa- 
rently cannot  be  plained  by  the  &ct 
of  metallic  instroments  having  been  used 
in  pacing  the  fillix^ 

At  present  it  would  seem  that  the  cor- 
rect use  of  the  silicate  cements  is  to  fill 
small  cavities  so  placed  aa  to  be  inacces- 
sible for  porcelain  without  too  much 
cutting,  or  cavities  in  which  a  porcelain 
inlay  could  not  be  rettuned.  All  things 
being  equal,  however,  the  porcelain  inlay 
remains  superior  to  the  silicate  filling, 
both  as  to  color  and  lasting  qualities. 

AHMOKICM   BIFLUOEID  IN  THE  REHOY- 

INO  OP  TARTAR. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Joseph  Head 
for  the  very  valuable  discovery  that  am- 
monium bifluorid  will  soften  and  remove 
tartar,  witiiout  otherwise  affecting  the 
teeth.  This  compound,  which  was  given 
to  the  profession  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Dental  Association  in  1908,  is 
prepared  in  the  following  way,  as  quoted 
from  Dr.  Head's  paper: 

Hydrofluoric  acid  is  neutralized  hj  am- 
monium  carbonate  until  there  is  complete 
neutralization  of  the  acid;  This  solution  is 
then  filtered.  This  liquor  is  ammoniinn 
fluorid  and  has  but  little  power  of  chemical 
action.  This  ammonium  fiuorid  solution  is 
then  evaporated  in  a  leaden  dish  to  one-half 
of  its  bulk,  filled  up  to  its  original  bulk 
with  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  eraporated  to 
one-half  of  its  bulk  again.  This  gives  us 
the  hydrogen  ammonium  fluorid  of  which  this 
paper  speaks.  It  evaporates  readily,  dis- 
tributing its  crystals  on  all  adjacent  objects, 
and  ia  extremely  difficult  to  restrain  except 
in  a  wax  bottle.  Hie  dried  crystals  wetted 
with  water  do  not  taem  as  effeotive  as  the 
original  liquor  Imm  which  .water  haa  bees 
excluded. 
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The  writer  served  on  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  action  of  this 
substance.  A  freshly  extracted  tooth,  cov- 
ered with  bard  tartar,  was  immersed  for 
dx  hoon,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
tartar  vraa  so  disintegrated  and  softened 
tiiat  much  of  it  had  fallen  away,  some 
particles  which  had  remained  bedng  of 
a  cheese-like  consistence.  This  was  of 
course  an  extreme  test.  The  application 
in  the  mouth,  which  should  be  made  after 
luring  scaled  the  teeth  as  thoroughly 
88  possible,  consists  of  a  drop  or  two 
(from  a  eyringe  or  plier  poin^  used  as 
a  drop-carrier)  carefully  placed  in  the 
pocket  about  tiie  neck  of  the  tooth.  In 
about  two  minutes  a  sharp  burning  sen- 
sation is  reported  by  the  patient,  when 
he  is  allowed  to  rinse  the  mouth.  The 
gum  tissue  has  been  slightly  whitened, 
as  from  the  effect  of  carbolic  acid. 
TTpoH  seeing  the  case  a  few  days  later 
a  mailed  improvement  in  the  gingival 
border  will  be  noticed.  The  gum  has 
lost  its  turgid,  flabby  character  and  has 
thinned  down  and  tightened  about  the 
tooth  in  a  very  gratifying  way.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  this 
effect  is  due  to  the  actual  removal  of  tar- 
tar, and  how  much  to  the  remarkable 
stimulation  of  the  soft  tissues.  In  either 
case  the  benefit  is  very  marked,,  and  we 
undoubtedly  have  in  this  substance  a 
positive  help  in  treating  desperate  pyor- 
rheal  conditions.  The  action  of  the  drug 
is  severe,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  con- 
fine the  liquid  to  the  field  of  operation. 
Cotton  rolls  should  be  placed  and  rapidly 
Changed  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  any 
excess.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
"tartar  solvent"  will  also  attack  glass  or 
porcelain,  and  is  therefore  to  be  kept  in 
a  gutta-percha  or  paraffin  bottle. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  brief 
report  to  refer  to  certain  new  and  un- 
settled  questions  rather  than  to  make  an 
attempt  to  review  those  accepted  metibods 
of  our  practise  which  hare  survived  the 
test  of  time. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  B.  Dunnino, 
Committer  on  Practice. 


Br,  HiLLTBR  moved  that  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Practice  be  received, 
and  that  the  discussion  be  delayed  for 
a  few  minutes  to  admit  the  awarding  of 
the  Fellowship  medals. 

Motion  carried. 

Fhesentatxon'  of  Fellowship  Medals. 

The  Fellowship  medal  of  the  Dental 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
then  presented  to  Dr.  M.  H.  Cryer, 
Philadelphia^  Pa,  by  the  president.  Dr. 
L.  Mexsbuboer,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

Dr.  Cryer, — Little  did  I  think  when 
graduating  from  the  Universify  of  Penn- 
sylvania that  I  would  ever  have  the  honor 
of  presiding  over  this  the  representative 
body  of  dentists  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  much  less  that  I  would  have 
the  privilege  and  honor  of  performing 
so  pleasant  a  dul?  ss  the  one  devolving 
upon  me  at  this  time ;  but  we  are  crea- 
tures of  destiny,  and  it  was  ever  thus. 

I  would  say  for  your  information  that 
a  fund  was  established  in  1905  through 
the  generosity  of  one  of  our  esteemed 
members,  making  it  possible  to  present 
each  year  a  medal  to  some  man  who  hss 
gained  distinction  in  scientific  research 
work  or  who  has  become  pre-eminent  in 
our  profession  along  other  lin^.  That 
you  have  fulfilled  both  of  these  require- 
ments nobody  can  deny.  It  has  been 
your  lot  since  your  early  life  to  be  a 
leader  among  men — as  we  find  you  on 
April  8, 1865,  commissioned  a  major,  and 
at  dawn  of  the  following  morning  hav- 
ing the  honor  of  starting  Grant's  last 
fight  with  Lee,  and  commanding  the  es- 
cort of  Lee  from  Appomattox  to  Farm- 
ville  upon  that  general's  surrender. 
From  your  entrance  into  dentistry  in 
1874  and  8ubse(]^uent  graduation,  your 
rise  bss  been  rapid,  as  we  find  you  very 
early  in  the  eighties  prominently  engaged 
as  one  of  the  leading  dental  practitioners, 
and  later  on  your  findings  were  accepted 
in  your  chosen  lines  of  oral  surgery,  and 
especially  that  of  the  internal  anatomy 
of  the  head,  by  such  leading  authors  as 
Qray,  Kyle,  Burchard,  Marshall,  and 
othersi  In  1896  the  University  of  Penn- 
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i^lrania,  appredating  your  sterling  qual- 
ities, appointed  you  to  the  chair  of  oral 
Bnrgeiy.  In  1893  we  find  yoa  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Foortemth  International 
Medical  Congress,  vhich  assembled  in 
Madrid,  Spain,  xepnsenting  dentistry 
and  the  XJniTersity  of  FennsylTania.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Dental 
Association,  held  in  Birmingham,  it  was 
the  unanimons  opinion  of  those  having 
the  matter  in  ohaige  that  you  be  again 
asked  to  lepieaent  the  United  States  in 
presenting  a  paper  at  the  Fifth  Inter- 
national Dentol  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
Berlin  this  summer.  And  so  I  might 
go  on  extolling  your  many  good  qualities 
and  attainments,  but  time  forbids,  and 
therefore  it  giree  me  great  pleasure  to 
present  to  you  iMs  mo^J,  and  by  virtue 
of  my  office  create  you  a  Fellow  of  the 
Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Oetbb,  in  accepting  the  medal, 
said:  Jfr.  Prttidwi  and  mem&m  of  the 
DenUU  Society  of  th«  Staie  of  New  York, 
— It  gives  me  great  pleasure  indeed  to 
accept  this  medal.  It  was  through  some 
of  the  members  of  this  society  that  I  first 
had  the  opportunity  to  show  my  anatom- 
ical work  before  it,  and  in  tiiis  very  room. 
In  another  paper  read  before  the  society 
four  years  ago  I  also  had  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  what  I  thought  at  that 
time  of  the  occlusion  of  the  teeth.  And  so 
I  owe  to  this  society  and  to  its  members, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  profession  in 
this  state,  my  opportunities  to  show  my 
endeavors  in  my  chosen  field. 

Mr.  President  and  members,  I  thank 
yon  once  more  for  your  kindness. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Bose,  Schenectady,  president 
for  the  year  1908,  was  asked  to  present 
the  medal  awarded  last  year  to  Dr.  E.  S. 
Talbot  of  Chicago,  HI. 

Dr.  Boss,  in  presenting  the  medal  to 
Dr.  Talbot,  spoke  as  follows: 

Dr.  Talhot,—ln  behalf  of  the  New 
York  State  Dental  Society,  I  wish  to  as- 
sure you  of  the  pleasure  which  it  affords 
U8  to  have  you  present  at  this  meeting  as 
our  distinguished  guest.  The  invitation 
was  extended  that  we  mi^t  pay  you 
the  highest  tribute  within  our  power  in 
recognition  of  your  devotion  to  dental 
science.  We  realize  that  you  have  won 


your  distinction  not  by  way  of  the  ros- 
tnun  with  its  aocomnlation  of  snooeases 
and  attendant  plaadits,  but  in  tbe  pri- 
vacy of  your  apartntentB  yon  bare  bnxned 
the  midni|^  oil  in  niMgHtA  aean^  for 
trath,  having  no  though  fw  pr^enuen^ 
bat  for  the  advaucanent  of  the  pnrfea- 
sion  which  yoa  have  chosen  £w  your 
life's  work. 

If  sdence  is  slow  to  bestow  ita  favors, 
it  ia  impartial  in  ita  awards.  Like  oor 
country,  it  has  no  hereditaiy  laurels  nor 
royal  road  for  nndevelopea  talent,  bat 
it  has  vict<nies  for  flie  power  ariaing 
from  defeat,  and  trophies  for  the  gmioa 
of  unremitting  tcnL 

This  medal  is  the  expression  of  oar  so- 
ciety in  recognition  of  your  eminent  9NW- 
ices  through  our  profession  to  hnmaa- 
ity,  and  in  its  presentation  I  woDoance 
you  a  Fellow  of  the  Dental  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  Yoric. 

Dr.  Talbot,  in  accepting  the  medal, 
spoke  as  follows: 

In  thanking  yon  for  this  Fellowship 
and  medal,  I  am  moved  to  say  that  this 
is  the  first  honor  I  have  received  from 
my  conffint  in  America  in  recognition 
of  the  many  years  iritich  I  have  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  onr  specialty.  I 
appreciate  these  honors,  and  also  the 
many  words  of  encoan^;ement  that  I 
have  received  from  mai^  members  of  this 
organization. 

When  your  committee  voted  me  these 
honors  last  year,  I  expected  to  be  present 
to  receive  them,  but  serious  illness  in 
my  family  prevented.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  be  present  at  mis  meeting.  I 
know  of  no  state  society  where  there 
are  so  many  gifted  men,  so  much  en- 
thusiasm, and  so  much  earnest  work  as 
is  to  be  found  in  tiiis  organization.  I 
have  watched  the  progress  of  this  society 
for  many  years,  and  it  is  an  honor  to  be 
counted  as  (me  of  its  members. 

The  younger  men  in  the  profession 
must  t^  up  the  yoke  wMch  has  fallen 
80  heavily  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  older 
men.  This  work  can  only  be  accom- 
plished successfully  by  young  men  who 
have  a  broad,  liberal  cellmate  edttcatiim, 
and  who  become  enthused  by  hard  and 
close  application  in  stadying  various 
lesions  of  the  moath^^^^^f^t  nptm 
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the  general  Bystem,  and  vice  versa.  I 
am  glad  to  see  this  sinrit  among  the 
m^zibera  of  this  society. 

I  have  been  leqneated  to  aay  something 
of  my  own  reaearchefl,  so  I  will  gire  yon 
a  brief  outline.  Forty  yeaze  ago>  when  I 
was  a  dental  student,  the  manner  of 
tfiarhiiTg  pathology  made  a  great  impres- 
sicm  upon  me.  After  graduation,  when 
making  a  closer  study  of  the  dental  text- 
books, I  saw  that  the  connection  between 
the  pathology  of  one  timue  of  the  mouth 
and  that  of  another  were  beii^  ratirsly 
neglected.  I  believed  these  connections 
to  exist  and  resolved  to  prove  my  theory, 
thereby  presenting  a  simple  and  rational 
system  of  the  pathol(^c  connections  of 
aJl  the  structores  of  the  mouth.  With 
this  theory  in  mind,  I  took  as  a  first 
step  a.r^fiilar  eouzse  in  medicine. 

At  &e  time  when  I  was  a  dental  stu- 
dent, Darwin's  theory  of  natural  adection 
had  been  in  ezisteaoce  <mly  about  ten 
years,  and  was  very  little  understood, 
much  less  studied.  About  that  time 
Huxley  lectured  and  wrote  upon  that 
subject,  and  thus  popularized  Darwin's 
work.  It  seemed  to  me,  if  there  could 
be  such  a  thing  as  evoluticm  by  natural 
selection — why  could  not  dianges  take 
place  in  the  opposite  direction  or  by  way 
of  degeneration?  The  first  few  years 
of  these  researches  were  up-hill  work.  I 
groped  in  darkness.  Little  or  nothing 
had  been  written  upon  the  subject 
that  might  have  lent  a  helping  huid. 
Twelve  or  fifteen  years  later,  books  and 
papeis  appeared  al<Hig  different  lines 
which  gave  me  stimulus.  I  owe  much  of 
my  success  to  Dr.  James  G.  Kieman, 
formerly  of  New  York  city  but  now  of 
Chic^,  who  assisted  me  in  establishing 
my  working  hypotheeis. 

IVir  more  than  thirly  years  all  my 
Bpaie  time  has  been  given  to  research 
work,  beginning  with  the  large  problems 
of  development  and  growth  of  structure, 
which  work  was  carried  on  Bystematically. 
Some  of  the  problems  have  been  most 
difficult.  For  example,  it  required  the 
collection  of  3000  models  and  eight  years* 
time  to  classify  and  name  the  irregnlari- 
taea  of  the  teeth;  four  years  and  seven 
laboratories  were  engaged  with  studies  of 
the  tissues  of  the  mouth  in  interstitial 


gingivitis;  five  years  were  consumed  by 
investigations  upon  the  dental  pulp,  and 
over  twenty  years  were  spent  among  the 
variona  defective  daues  of  this  country 
and  Europe  in  studying  and  outiining 
deformities  of  the  head,  face,  nose,  jaws, 
and  teeth.  A  part  of  tiie  results  of  this 
work  has  been  published  from  time  to 
time  in  the  dental,  medical,  and  scientific 
journals  both  here  and  abroad.  I  am 
still  pursuing       leseazch  woxk. 

I  wish  to  i^ain  express  my  i^preciap 
Hon.  to  thia  society  for  the  honors  be> 
stowed  upon  me  today. 

The  discussion  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Practice  waa  then  taktti 
up,  as  follows: 

Digcussion. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Swift,  New  York.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  as  tke  essayist  suggests,  that 
conditions  will  be  such  in  the  coarse  of 
a  few  years  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Practice  will  of  necessity 
largely  consist  of  considerations  as  to  the 
most  approved  methods  of  controlling 
<M)nditi(HM  which  will  lyiawtain  health 
of  the  mouth  and  teeth,  with  the  in- 
herent benefit  to  the  general  health. 

The  careful  investigations  which,  as  re- 
ferred to  by  tiie  essayist,  have  recently 
been  directed  to  the  study  of  the  blood 
and  the  saliva  give  promise  of  more  defi- 
nite knowledge,  which  will  undoubtedly 
prove  of  immense  practical  value. 

I  agree  with  the  essayist  that  the  ^Id 
inlay  is  not  indicated  in  small  cavities 
which  may  readily  and  with  better  judg- 
ment be  ^ed  with  foil ;  protection  of  the 
pulp  is  important,  and  the  use  of  the 
hoi  low  inlay  for  such  cases  is  indicated. 
As  to  technique,  I  prefer  in  most  cavi- 
ties the  impression  method,  which  has 
proved  the  most  satisfactory  in  my  hands, 
trying  the  wax  core  in  the  cavity  after 
it  has  been  carved  to  proper  shape  and 
the  sprue  has  been  attached,  and  making 
any  necessary  changes  as  to  contour  and 
occlusion. 

I  agree  with  the  essayist  as  to  the  quea- 
tionable  value  (Ht  the  silicate  cements  in 
regard  to  permanence  and  color,  but, 
lil^  others,  I  have  had  '^^^^^^^ 
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prisingly  BQcceesfol  cases  in  its  use.  1 
oelieTe  much  depends  upon  the  method 
of  manipulation. 

I  hare  been  using  Dt.  Head's  ammo- 
mum  Influorid  quite  extensively  and  witii 
nniformlv  good  results,  and  ccHuider  ii 
inTalnable;  its  stimulating  actioii  is  le- 
markable,  and  it  certainly  softens  cal- 
cular  deposits.  I  have  also  used  itmoet 
Bucceasfully  in  the  treatment  of  fistuhras  . 
tracts  and  in  perioemental  abscess,  and 
for  spongy  and  inflamed  miioous  mem- 
branes, when  pyorrhea  was  not  pTesent. 

Dr.  Joseph  Head,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 
The  gold  inlay  will  be  valuable  in  }axg& 
operations,  because  it  gives  the  best  t^^ 
porary  results,  and  in.  my  opinion  also 
the  most  permanent  resuits:  .  In  ~  very 
small  cavities,  however,  in  which  the  or- 
dinary gold  inlays  would  not  be  indi- 
cated, I  make  my  gold  inlays  in  another 
way.  If  we  h&ve,  f or  iiistanqe,  a  small 
cavity  on  an  approzimal  ot  <m  the  mas- 
ticatuig  surface  of  a  tootii;  and  &te  anx- 
ious to  make  use  of  tiie  protective  action 
of  the  cement,  it  would  be  almclst  ridkm- 
lous  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  making  a 
wax  model.  Iti  such  instances  I  prepare- 
the  cavity  as  for  an  ordinary  gold^  fllling 
"wiHx  fairly  generous  undercuts,  then  hav- 
ing at  hand  a  sponge  gold,  audi  as  moss 
fiber,  which  has  been  thoroughly  an- 
nealed, I  mix  a  little  cement  to  a  creamy 
consistence,  and  line  the  walls  of  the  cav- 
ity with  it.  I  then  take  a  piece  of  gold 
just  sufiQcient  to  fill-in  the  bulk  of  the 
cavity,  press  it  into  the  center  of  tke  cav- 
ity, and  work  toward  ihe  walls^  «xpelling 
as  much  of  tlie  cement  as  possible  from 
t^e  margins.  The  margins  cab  then  be 
scraped  and  cleaned  and  the  cement  al- 
lowed to  set  for  two  or  three  minutes.  I' 
then  condense  the  gold  thoroughly,  first 
with  large,  tiien  with  small  instruments. 
Then,  wter  thoroughly  smoothing  the 
margins,  I  fill  the  entire  cavity  with  a 
piece  of  gold  put  on  with  large  broad  in- 
etmments.  This  can  eanly  be  accom- 
plished in  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  and 
in  that  way  I  make  practically  a  gold  in- 
lay as  perfect  as  can  be  made,  because  we 
have  a  gold  filling  set  in  cement  with  ce- 
mentless  margins.  I  have  been  so  con- 
vinced of  the  efficacy  of  Hob  method  that 


I  use  it  for  all  my  gold  fillings.  I  fail 
to  see  any  reason  why  gold  fillings  should 
be  put  into  teeth  unprotected  by  cement, 
ana  I  no  longer  believe  that  it  is  good  for 
the  enamel  to  be  hammered,  even  thiongh 
a  thin  layer  of  gold.  - '  From  experiments 
I  have  found  tbkt  if  an  extracted  sound 
tootfe  is  hammered  with  a  mallet  and  a 
smooth-pointed  plugger,  or  the  Bonvill 
plugger,  and  then  droppM  into  a  solution 
of  one,  two,  or  three  per  cent  lactic  acid 
for  an  hour  or  two,  on  taking  it  out  the 
first  signs  of  ^calcification  appear  at  the 
places  where  the  Mows  have  shuck,  whidi 
shows  ccndusrvely  that  while  the  Uowb 
do  not  hivb'  az^  maan»copic  effect  ob- 
servable by  the  eye,' mleroscopic  defects 
have  been  mtde;  since  the  acid  decalci- 
fication first  attadks' these  points.  Pro- 
longed hammering  is  not  neceasary,  nor 
is'  it  gocd  for  tted'  dental  tissue.  In  very 
large  gold  filtings  I  folldw  the  method 
just  d&cribed)  whic^  affords  a  great  ia- 
cMaue  of  speedj  the  results  of  which  have 
lasted  lor  years  in  my  patients'  moKtjis. 

Concerning  silicate  cements,  I  would 
say  tiiat  I  have  had  some  good  r^ults. 
I  am  still  an  advocate  of  porcelain  fill- 
ings, notvittetandin^  the  fact  that,  as 
our  friend  Br.  Hofheinz  has  said,  there 
is  a  duidow  about  the  porcelain  filling 
in  the  cement  line  ;  yet,  with  all  its  fiKolts 
I  love  it  still.  AHhotigh  I  have  had  ex- 
cellent Results' with  the  silicate  cement, 
it  does -not  seem  to  afford  universal  sue* 
cess  in~  spite  of  perfect  maaipuUtifm. 
I  have  asked' -mam^actufers  to  cor- 
rect any  faults-  in  my  tednuqne^  bat  in 
each  instance  t  have  been  told  somBttiir^ 
dlfl«reni  They  first  told  me  to  use  cos- 
molin  or  vaselin,  then  to  use  netllier.  I 
was  advised  to  rub  very  carefully  so  that 
the  cement  would  be  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated, and  again  not  to  rub  it,  but  to 
cut  it  into  a  mass.  So  while  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  originators  of  nUcate 
cement  are  in  doubt  as  to  howto  get  pex^ 
feet  results,  tiiey  must  pardon  me  if  I 
put  it  somewhat  in  the  class  of  Archite. 
Archite  in  one  or  two  instances  gave  me 
excellent  results,  but  if  I  had  kept  on 
using  it  I  w(Hild  have  had  no  patitttits 
now.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  while 
we  have  had  much  to  be  thankftil  for 
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i  to  the  Bilieate  cements,  their 
re  still  doubtful.  I  hope  that 
sement  vill  oontinue  to  be  im- 
util  it  is  of  goodj  lasting  qnal- 
,  I  feel,  the  days  of  the  porcelain 
il  be  nnmbered,  bat  at  present 
heUer  continue  nsin^  porcelain 
nd  ire  need  not  be  in  a  hnny 
xr  electric  fumacefl. 
^ninff  the  tartar  solrent,  I  only 
lay  that  it  gives  absolutely  good 
1  my  hands.  It  clears  up  fistn- 
:ts,  and  seems  to  discrimin&te 
live  and  dead  bone,  causing 
iling  when  injected  into  abscesses 
Are  is  dead  bone  at  the  botttmi. 
.  to  cure  pyorrhea  pockets  tiiat 
ite  use  could  not  be  cured.  I 
ily  say  that  it  has  been  far  more 
s  than  I  had  hoped,  and  since  it 
Q  rather  gener^  use  among  my 
nal  friend,  I  shall  leave  the  fln^ 

0  them. 

.  H.  HoTHXiKZ,  Bochester.  It 

1  for  me  to  go  into  details  of  Br. 
:'b  report,  because  he  covered  the 
ilioToughly,  and  the  inlay  ques- 
.  be  diBcnssed  later.  In  regard 
e  cements,  I  agree  with  Br.  Head 
»ely;  for  the  best  Hsumi  on  the 

refer  tiie  prof  easion  to  Br.  Bun- 
tide  in  the  GosMoa  for  April. 
Id  say  a  few  words-in  rej^rd  to 
ir  solvent.   Since  Br.  Head  in- 

it  to  US  in  Rochester  about 
eks  ago,  I  have  applied  it  more 
very  day,  and  I  can  say  that  it 
at  a  doubt  the  most  remarkable 
)lvent  that  I  have  known.  As 
ler  it  does  any  damage  to  the  ce- 
,  we  have  as  yet  to  accept  Br. 
and  Dr.  Bnnning's  statements, 

question  can  only  be  definitely 
ly  the  microscope. 
1  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  in 

of  the  bifluorid  of  ammonium, 
een  Br.  Head  giving  a  clinic  in 
!r,  when  he  used  it  quite  freely 
ber  syringe,  in  i^ich  we  cannot 
il  gage  tlie  amount  of  liie  fluid 

into  the  pockets.  I  am  not  at 
tant  in  relating  one  case  in  which 
rioos  results  after  its  application, 
the  qrringe  tiiat  Br.  Head  reo- 


ommends,  and  wi&  extreme  eare  injected 
the  drag  into  the  sodrats  of  two  or  three 
molar  teeth  of  a  man  of  sixty-five 
years  of  age.  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  as 
soon  as  he  felt  the  slightest  pain.  I 
had  the  tongue  and  surrounding  tissues 
protected  as  best  I  could.  A  few  minutes 
after  the  injecti<Hi  the  patient  said,  "Doc- 
tor, that  hurt  badly,  but  I  am  willing  to 
stand  almost  anything  to  retain  l£ese 
teeth."  The  next  day,  when  I  saw  the 
patient,  the  tartar  was  removed,  and  so 
was  almost  every  tisBue  on  the  to^pie  and, 
cheek  of  the  poor  man,  the  bifluorid  of  . 
ammonium  having  penetrated  the  nap- 
kin. After  this  experience,  I  say.  Be 
careful.  Not  everybody  can  be  quite  as 
successful  with  tUs  drag  as  Dr.  Head, 
espedally  when  beginning  to  use  this 
more  or  less  irritating  fluid.  Milk  of 
magnesia  will  neutrauze  the  acidity  al- 
most immediately  to  a  large  degree,  but 
unfortunately  it  was  not  applied  in  tk» 
case  reported  until  it  was  too  late.  In- 
stead of  applying  the  tartar  solvent  with 
the  syringe  in  the  sockets  of  two  or  three 
molars,  I  now  apply  it  with  a  fine  bam- 
boo stick  in  the  same  manner  as  I  used 
to  apply  trichloracetic  acid  for  years,  ob- 
taining the  same  results  as  with  the  syr- 
inge. It  is  well  for  begiimers  to  be  con- 
servative in  the  use  of  this  medicament. 

That,  however,  does  not  detract  from 
the  eflScacy  of  the  drug,  but  simply  shows 
that  although  he  had  been  warned,  the 
patient  did  not  follow  my  instructions 
at  the  time  of  application.  The  good 
effects  of  this  drug  seem  to  be  attrib- 
utable not  only  to  its  power  of  dissolv- 
ing tartar,  but  largely  to  its  stimulatiiig 
action  upon  the  peridental  membrane, 
and  possibly  the  gum  tissue  itself.  If 
Dr.  Head  and  o^ers,  as  they  tell  us, 
by  the  use  of  bifluorid  of  ammonium 
have  cured  cases  where  there  was  rela- 
tively little  tartar,  little  or  no  pus,  but 
much  loosening  of  the  teeth,  the  peri^n- 
tal  membrane  must  have  been  r^tored 
to  a  healthy  action,  possibly  by  the  chem- 
ical action  of  the  drug  upcm  the  calcic 
deposits  in  the  membrane  itself.  If  so, 
the  importance  of  this  drug  as  a  remedy 
is  greater  than  its  action  as  a  tartar  sol- 
vent, and  I  hope  the  profession  will  give 
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Dr.  Head  full  credit  for  the  benefit  vhich 

he  has  bestoved  upon  it. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Whskleb,  New  York.  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  in  r^ard  to 
Dr.  Hofheiziz's  experience  with  tiie  tar- 
tar solTent.  I  have  used  it  oontinuoiialy 
since  last  October,  and  while  it  is  an  irri- 
tating Bubatance  and  needs  to  be  used 
with  much  care  and  causes  pain  some- 
times,  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  case  of 
burning  of  the  tisflues  of  the  month  or 
tongue  or  mucous  membrane  in  any  of 
.my  patients.  I  have  used  it  a  great  many 
times,  and  warn  the  patient  tibat  it  may 
possibly  cause  pain;  but  the  results  are 
benefidal,  and  the  patients  are  willing 
to  stand  the  pain  for  the  immediate  im- 
provement that  occurs  after  its  use.  I 
agree  with  Dr.  Hofheinz  that  its  value 
lies  in  the  stimulation  of  the  peridental 
membrane  quite  as  much  if  not  more 
than  in  its  action  as  a  tartar  solvent. 

Dr.  Head.  With  regard  to  the  bums, 
I  can  only  say  that  in  my  preliminary 
teste,  first  on  n^self  and  then  on  a  few  de- 
voted friends,  I  had  results  even  greater 
than  thoee  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Hofheinz. 
But  let  me  state  how  I  should  treat 
a  particularly  sensitive  mouth,  some 
numths  being  much  more  irritated  by  the 
use  of  this  drug  than  others.  In  those 
months  which  are  at  first  veiy  much  irri- 
tated, after  three  or  four  treatments  the 
gums  seem  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
drag  and  less  sensitive,  in  the  same  way 
as  skin  specialists  find  that  skin  that  at 
first  is  hardly  able  to  tolerate  a  certain 
percentage  of  salicylic  acid,  after  a  time 
tolerates  double  or  even  triple  that  per- 
centage. However,  when  I  suspect  trou- 
ble, or  when  a  blonde  patdent  with  very 
sensitive  skin  presents,  I  first  go  over 
the  comers  of  the  mouth  and  lips  with 
albolene.  Then,  according  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Finley,  I  cover  both  sides 
of  the  adjacent  gum  with  a  thin  la^r  of 
Phillips'  milk  of  magnesia.  Both  sides 
of  the  gam  are  then  caiefolly  protected 
with  a  cotton  roll,  which  may  be  kept  in 
position  with  the  cotton-roll  clamp.  Then 
the  point  of  the  syringe  is  inserted  into 
the  gum,  it  being  very  carefully  noted 
when  the  pocket  is  full.  As  has  been  re- 
marked before,  we  have  no  efficient  syr- 


inge, therefore  when  the  podrats  are  over- 
filled, the  drug  fiows  over  the  gams;  it 
must  be  at  once  wiped  oft,  and  no  subse- 
quent irritation  will  take  place.  Super- 
sensitive mouths  should  be  gone  over  with 
milk  of  magnesia,  but  not  ordinarily 
healthy  monuis,  because  it  is  necesaary 
that  the  acid  in  the  poc^  should  be  left 
unnentralized.  In  the  pocket  the  tissnes 
can  tolerate  the  tartar  solvent  without 
any  apparent  difficulty.  If,  however,  as 
it  sometimes  happens,  even  to  the  best 
of  us,  t^e  syringe  slips  and  discharges 
a  stream  into  the  mouth  in  a  way  that 
is  most  unpleasant  for  our  digni^  and 
our  patient  it  ia  beet  to  remove  eveiy- 
thing  from  the  mouth,  rinse  it,  gax^ 
the  throat,  and  start  over  again.  It  is 
advisable  to  change  the  cotton  rolls  after 
each  application,  as  t^e  drug  is  liable 
to  creep  along  the  gum  tissues  by  axil- 
lary attraction  through  the  rolls.  I 
should  say  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  burns  are  occasioned  by  the  cot- 
ton rolls  not  having  been  changed  imme- 
diately after  the  applicati(Xi.  If  in  a 
patient  the  tissues  are  extremely  sensi- 
tive, and  more  irritation  ensues  than  you 
expected,  I  should  suggest  again  to  fol- 
low the  advice  and  experience  of  Dr. 
Finley,  who  allowed  me  to  give  a  dem- 
onstration on  him  at  Birmingham,  and 
found  the  use  of  milk  of  magnesia  as  a 
mouth-wash  to  have  a  wonderful  ten- 
dency to  take  away  the  smarting  and  to 
restore  comfort,  although  in  using  it 
some  of  the  acid  in  the  pockets  is  unques- 
tionably neutralized  and  the  ^cacy  of 
the  iq>plicatian  ia  impaired  to  some  ex- 
tent 

Dr.  Rose.   Is  there  any  reason  why 

this  drug  should  not  be  applied  in  the 
way  that  Dr.  Hofheinz  suggested? 

Dr.  Head.  This  medicament  seems  to 
have  some  affinity  for  almost  any  kind 
of  instruments,  for  your  hands,  and  for 
your  patient^e  clothes,  but  no  efEect  at 
all  on  wood;  therefore  the  method  of 
application  suggested  by  Dr.  Hofheinz 
seems  excellent,  and.  I  hope  he  will  send 
me  some  bamboo  rods,  which  I  should 
like  to  try  in  this  work.  The  greatest 
difficulty  has  been  to  get  an  efficient 
vehicle  for  applying  the  solvent  It 
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woTild  be  excellent  if  we  could  get  a 
plunger  syringe,  the  plunger  to  be  fitted 
with  a  screw  that  would  control  th^ 
amount  forced  out,  and  I  have  heard  that 
Dr.  Wheeler  has  such  a  syringe.  I  hare 
bad  a  number  of  syringes  presented  to 
me  for  trial,  and  I  have  even  made  one 
or  two  myself,  but  aft^r  baring  been 
used  for  some  time  they  all  seem  to  have 
the  unfortunate  habit  of  discharging 
backward  over  the  fingers  and  on  the  pa- 
tient. While  possibly  the  greatest  good 
is  accomplished  by  a  liber^  use  of  this 
solvent,  so  that  the  pockets  are  quite  full, 
yet,  if  there  is  any  doubt  of  our  power 
to  control  the  sohent,  Dr.  HofhIsinz'B 
method  seems  a  most  excellent  one.  The 
bamboo  or  quill  tootiipick,  properly  in- 
serted and  used,  may  be  a  very  excel- 
lent vehicle  for  distributing  tiie  drag  in 
the  pocket. 

Dr.  BosE.  Speaking  of  the  syringe 
with  a  platinum  point,  why  not  wind 
cotton  oD  a  platinum  broach  and  apply 
the  dr^  in  that  way? 

Dr.  Head.  That  might  be  all  right, 
but  in  withdrawing  the  cotton  you  would 
withdraw  a  portion  of  the  solvent.  In 
large  pockets  it  may  be  expedient  to  ap- 
ply a  large  piece  of  cotton  saturated  with 
the  solvoit,  and  to  allow  it  to  stay  in 
the  pocket  for  two  minutes,  then  with- 
draw  it  and  allow  the  pati^t  to  rinse 
the  mouth ;  but,  unf ortimately,  in  many 
instances  the  gum  is  very  close  to  the 
teeth,  and  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  the 
forcing  of  the  cotton  into  the  pocket 
would  cause  almost  all  of  the  solvent  to 
be  squeezed  out  before  it  gets  into  the 
pocket 

A  Membeb.  How  often  do  you  use 
the  solvent? 

Dr.  Head.  An  application  made  not 
oftener  than  twice  a  week,  and  ordinarily 
once  a  week,  is  most  efficient.  In  a  case 
of  Tezy  bad  iziflammation,  I  should  gen- 
erally make  one  application  on  the  in- 
flamed portion.  One  week  afterward  the 
inflammation  will  be  found  to  be  much 
reduced,  and  another  application  can  be 
made,  and  at  the  next  visit  the  inflam- 
mation will  be  still  further  reduced.  Be- 
fore making  the  third  application^  I 
should  go  down  into  the  pockets  with 


scalers  snd  search  for  tartar,  which  or- 
dinarily will  be  found  loose.  While  soft- 
ening tiie  tartar  this  solvent  at  the  same 
time  seems  to  attack  the  bcmd  between 
the  cementum  and  tiie  tartar  itself.  After 
two  or  three  applications  the  tartar  can 
be  removed  in  loose  pieces.  This  is 
shown  by  tiie  fact  that  the  cementum 
appears  very  smooth:  The  next  time 
when  you  search  for  tartar  you  cannot 
possibly  enter  into  the  pocket  so  far, 
and  the  next  time  still  less,  until  by- 
and-by  the  gum  adheres  to  the  tooth. 

Another  very  interesting  point  in  this 
was  brought  out  by  Dr.  Hofheins,  when 
he  suggested  that  he  was  not  at  all  cer- 
tain whether  that  effect  is  due  to  the 
stimulation  of  the  peridental  membrane 
or  whether  bony  ankylosis  takes  place. 
The  latter  may  be  possible,  as  in  some 
cases  I  have  noticed  that  teeth  which 
were  badly  denuded  and  sensitive  up  to 
two-thirds  or  even  to  the  tip  of  the  roots, 
became  firm  after  the  use  of  this  vH- 
TOni.  These  teeth  could  not  have  become 
firm  owing  to  the  ordinary  re-establish- 
ment of  the  peridental  membrane,  be- 
cause tiiere  was  such  a  large  leverage  for 
such  a  small  amoiuit  of  membrane  to 
sustain.  But  bony  ankylosis  such  as  takes 
place  in  implanted  teeth  might  explain  it. 

A  Hbmbbh.  How  many  pockets  do 
you  treat  at  tme  sitting? 

Dr.  Head.  That  depends  on  the  num- 
ber of  pockets  present.  In  average  pa- 
tients who  do  not  protest  vigorously,  I 
generally  go  over  the  entire  mouth,  but 
I  should  not  advise  tiiis  for  the  first 
treatment,  because  you  may  cause  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  irritation,  whidi  might 
alarm  tiie  patient. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Swift,  New  York.  Con- 
trary to  Dr.  Head's  advice,  I  use  a 
Dunn  glass  barrel  syringe  with  a  plati- 
num point,  although  the  acid  has  a 
sUght  action  upon  glass,  but  I  find 
that  if  immediately  after  being  used  the 
^inge  is  thoroughly  deansed  with 
water,  the  action  of  tiie  acid  upon  the 
glass  is  so  slight  that  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance, as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
one  syringe  was  used  several  times  daily 
for  five  months  before  the  glass  at  the 
portion  where  the  thread  is  screwed  into  - 
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the  metal  cap  became  so  thin  that  it 
broke  in  unscreving.  With  this  Bynnge 
you  can  control  the  application  with  ab- 
solute certainty.  After  carefully  pro- 
tecting the  flurrouiuUiig  tissues  with  a 
napkin,  I  saturate  the  iuq»kin  with  milk 
of  magnesia,  taking  caie  tiiat  the  magne- 
sia does  not  reach  the  pockets  to  be 
treated,  thus  avoiding  the  danger  of  the 
drug  soaking  through  the  napkin  and 
coming  in  contact  with  the  tissues,  which 
is  often  the  cause  of  severe  bums. 

By  this  mettwd  I  can  safely  use  the 
solvent  freely,  allowing  it  to  slightly 
overflow  the  pocket  and  to  remain  upon 
the  outside  tissues  for  a  little  less  than 
a  minute  without  causing  the  slightest 
bum;  then  with  cotton  I  wipe  off  the 
tissues  and  apply  the  milk  of  magnesia, 
not  allowing  it  to  enter  the  pockets,  leav- 
ing the  solvent  in  the  pockets  for  about 
two  minutes  before  rinsing  tba  mouth. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Bebxh,  New  Twk.  The 
results  produced  by  tiiis  admirable  prep- 
aration which  Br.  Head  has  given  to  us 
seem  to  greatly  depend  upon  the  tech- 
nique of  procedure.  In  my  own  practice 
I  use  a  method  slightly  different  from 
any  outiined  here.  I  use  the  syrii^e  and 
also  carriers  made  from  orange-wood 
sticks  and  from  platinum  broaches, 
somewhat  similarly  as  described  by  one 
of  the  speakers,  but  I  make  a  distinction 
as  to  where  I  use  the  syringe  or  the  car- 
rier. My  technique  also  differs  from  that 
described  by  Dr.  Head.  I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  indiscriminate  application 
eitiier  of  this  remedy  or  of  any  other 
form  of  treatment  of  the  whole  mouth 
at  one  sitting.  In  my  hands  the  drug 
has  worked  so  admirably  that,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  one  application 
brought  about  the  complete  local  cure  of 
the  Ycry  worst  conditions.  I  rardy  treat 
more  thui  two  teeth  at  one  time,  and 
frequentiy  not  more  than  one.  In  pur- 
suing this  plan  it  is  perfectly  possible 
to  treat  a  set  of  teetii  every  other  day, 
giving  the  patient  three  treatments  a 
week  if  necessary. 

The  distinction  which  I  make  between 
using  the  syringe  or  the  broach  or  orange- 
wood  stick  is  as  follows:  If  a  pocket  or 
a  portion  of  the  tissue  is  very  extensively 


involved,  the  sdvent  is  very  readily  ap- 
plicable with  the  syringe,  which  insures 
*a  wide  area  of  efficacy  of  the  remedy; 
but  in  a  great  many  cases  only  one  or 
two  roots  of  a  multi-rooted  tooth  are  in- 
volved. By  the  use  of  ib»  radiograph 
we  can  exactly  determine  the  pcntiou  of 
the  root  which  it  is  desired  to  reach,  and 
in  such  cases  the  use  of  tiie  broach  or 
the  orange-wood  stick  is  preferable. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Swift  in  his 
advocacy  of  toe  glass  syringe,  notwith- 
standing the  success  which  be  reports, 
for  two  reascHks:  First,  we  are  not  at 
all  sure  as  to  the  effect  of  the  dissolved 
glass  in  the  month;  second,  and  much 
more  important,  the  point  of  the  syringe 
might  burst  in  the  mouth  during  the 
treatment. 

Dr.  M.  F.  FiNLBT,  Washington,  D.  C. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  relate  my 
first  experience  with  this  drug  at  Bir- 
mingham, where  I  offered  myself  for  an 
operation  to  demonstrate  its  use.  We 
^  know  that  in  a  public  demonstration 
there  is  a  greater  liability  to  an  excessive 
application  than  in  private  practice,  and 
because  of  the  necessity  of  the  clinician's 
telling  all  those  present  what  he  is  doing, 
which  requires  more  than  two  minutn, 
yoQ  can  readily  understand  that  a  bum 
resulted  from  the  use  of  this  bifluorid 
of  ammonium  or  tartar  solvent. 

Dr.  Head  said  in  his  clinic  that  simple 
water  was  sufficient  for  washing  the 
mouth  if  the  acid  comes  in  contact  with 
the  soft  tissues.  I  realized  from  my  ex- 
perience that  water  did  not  have  the 
efltet  desired,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
milk  of  magnesia  would  neutralize  the 
action  of  the  acid.  There  was  not 
enough  pain  to  make  me  weep,  but  suf- 
ficient to  make  me  uncomfortable,  and 
instantly  after  the  milk  of  magnesia  was 
applied  all  pain  ceased,  and  there  was 
no  irritation,  and  although  tiie  mucous 
membrane  was  burned  and  peeled  off, 
there  was  no  soreness  afterward.  I 
have  had  such  success  in  applying  tins 
preparation  to  my  patients  sinoe  then 
that  I  am  glad  to  be  classed  in  the  cate- 
gory of  Dr.  Head's  friends  upon  whom 
he  has  tried  the  drug. 

Regarding  tibe  tetmniqne  of  applying 
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the  bifluorid  of  ammoniam,  the  plan 
adopted  by  Dr.  Head  of  floo^ng  the  py- 
oan-heal  pockets  or  fistulous  channels  with 
a  syringe  is  surely  preferabk  to  the  use 
of-  either  wooden  or  platinum  points, 
which  carry  only  a  drop  or  so  into  the 
diseased  territory,  for  the  reason  that 
these  pockets  are  filled  with  fluid,  and 
unless  sufficient  tartar  solvent  is  intro- 
duced at  the  deepest  part  to  displace 
all.  fluids,  the  remedial  effect  which 
is  claimed  hy  Dr.  Head  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Stabb,  New  York.  Dr. 

Head  mentioned  his  method  of  preparing 
cavities  and  filling  them  so  as  to  assure 
the  benefit  of  the  underlying  cement. 
There  is  a  very  easy  and  simple  method 
of  making  a  gold  hilay  which  will  pro- 
duce similar  results.  This  method  may 
be  described  as  foUows:  Take  the  im* 
pression  of  the  cavity  witii  platinum  foil 
such  as  is  used  for  porcelain  inlays,  bur- 
nishing it  well  to  the  margins.  Bemove 
it  from  the  cavity,  and  then,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  gold  from  running  over  the 
margins  of  the  matrix  in  casting,  coat 
all  of  the  upper  surface  except  that  part 
representing  the  cavity  and  all  of  the 
nnder  surface  with  a  creamy  mixture  of 
powdered  asbestos  and  water.  Then  fill 
the  matrix  with  pure  gold,  trim  away  the 
platinum  from  the  mai^ns,  and  the  in- 
lay is  ready  to  set.  In  this  way  you 
get  the  benefit  of  the  cement  under  the 
gold,  and  the  soft  gold  being  malleable, 
you  can  burnish  it  down  tiioroughly  and 
obtain  perfect  adaptation,  with  no  ce- 
ment showing  around  the  margins.  In 
regard  to  gold  inlays  in  general,  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  used  more  than  they 
have  be^,  although  I  realize  the  fact 
that  tiiey  are  not  applicable  in  every  case. 
A  great  advantage  is  derived  from  their 
use  in  approximal  cavities,  since  we  are 
usually  oluiged  to  extend  the  cavities  so 
as  to  reach  lines  of  safety  in  order  to 
obtain  a  correct  impression  and  remove 
it  without  injury.  That  is  one  of  the 
advantages  in  gold  inlays. 

Dr.  iSiesell  did  not  seem  to  imder- 
stand  what  I  said  of  tiie  contact  point  in 
disenssing  his  paper.  I  realize  tiut  a 
small  point  of  contact  is  unquestionably 


the  best  to  prevent  recurrence  of  caries. 
My  contention  was  that  in  the  normal 
conditicm  we  find  that  the  points  of  con- 
tact of  the  approximal  surfaces  are 
broader  from  facial  to  lingual  than  in 
the  oj^site  plane,  and  I  wished  to  em- 
phasize that  this  arrangement  probably 
gives  better  protection  to  the  underlying 
gum  tissue  than  would  the  small  point 
of  contact. 

Dr.  DxTsmsQ  (closing  the  dkcussion). 
The  discussion  has  centered  about  ur. 
Head's  solvent,  and  verv  naturally  so, 
because  that  snl^'eet  is  the  least  known 
of  the  three  subjects  I  have  dealt  wi& 
today. 

Before  leaving  the  gold  inlay,  I  wish 
to  speak  of  one  phase  in  r^ard  to  Dr. 
Stands  method  which  seems  to  me  not 
quite  advantageous.  His  method,  with 
whidi  I  am  not  very  familiar,  may  be 
useful  in  the  filling  of  simple  cavities  on 
other  than  occlnsd  surfaces,  but  it  would 
probably  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  correct 
occlusal  surface  by  this  method ;  at  least 
we  should  have  to  grind  tiie  filling  to 
occlusion  later  on,  whereas  by  the  use 
of  a  wax  core  we  have  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  oodnding  cusps. 

We  all  know  ibe  advantages  of  Dr. 
Head*B  method  of  using  crystal  gold  in 
fillings,  but  in  regard  to  the  simplicity 
of  this  method  and  its  being  unnecessary 
to  be  careful  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
gold  at  the  margin,  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  cemrat  does  not  extend  to  the 
enamel  margin,  yon  vamt  be  as  careful 
as  ever  to  secure  a  tight  joint. 

Dr.  Hofheinz  said  that  microscopical 
examination  should  be  made  of  teeth 
treated  with  the  ammonium  bifluorid  in 
order  to  obtain  some  accurate  knowledge 
of  its  possible  eftect  u^on  the  tissues  of 
the  teeth.  Dr.  Head,  m  his  paper  read 
in  Boston  last  summer,  remarked  that 
the  effect  of  this  preparation  upon  «iamel 
seemed  to  be  negative  even  under  the 
severest  test,  also  its  effect  upon  the  ce- 
mentum  was  negative,  as  I  remember 
the  paper;  but  he  admitted  that  there 
was  a  ^ight  action  upon  exposed  dentin. 
That  was  borne  out  in  the  test  then  made 
by  the  committee,  in  which  a  freshly  ex- 
teacted  tooth  was  placed  in  this  solution 
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for  six  hours;  upon  examination  by  the 
naked  eye  there  was  absolutely  no  change 
in  the  enamel;  the  cementum  was  also 
found  to  be  perfect,  but  at  the  cervical 
portioa  of  the  tootii  where  the  dentin 
was  exposed,  a  sli^t,  TOiy  snperficial  ef- 
fect upon  d^tin  was  noted.  Ton 
must  remember,  however,  that  this  was 
after  a  test  of  six  hours,  and  I  hardly 
think  that  any  patient,  even  one  of  Dr. 
Head's  most  en^usiastic  patients,  would 
submit  to  a  test  of  such  sererity,  and,  as 
Dr.  Head  tells  us,  any  effect  nwm.  the 
tooth  during  ordinary  tieatmenT  seems 
to  be  a  n^ligible  factor. 

With  rega^  to  the  application  ot  Has 
preparation,  I  hare  had  some  experience 
with  syringes,  bums,  etc.,  and  ham  had 
some  trouble.  I  protect  the  gum  tiasne 


by  tampons  of  cotton  dipped  in  a  satu- 
rated 8oluti(m  of  sodium  bicarbonate. 
Sereral  of  these  tampons  are  kept  at 
hand,  so  that  if  a  drop  of  the  fluid  comes 
out  over  the  gum  it  may  be  immediately 
neutralised.  It  is  extiemely  important 
to  change  the  cotton  rolls  repeatedly,  as 
Dr.  Head  has  said,  but  the  most  efficient 
method  of  applicaticai  seems  to  be  to  sim- 
ply drop  the  add  witii  a  pair  of  delicate 
pliers,  preferably  wiUi  platinum  tips. 
With  tiiese  yea  can  pick  up  a  dn^  very 
easily,  inserting  the  beaks  into  the  po^- 
ets  as  f  ar  as  yon  lik^  and  the  ooutiol 
of  the  amonnt  applied  is  very  easy. 
This  is  an  effectiTe  method  of  applying 
the  preparatiai  without  danger  of  over- 
flowing. 

(Tb  be  eantimwd.) 
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FlrMt  Annual  Mooting. 


The  Porto  Kican  Dental  Society,  con- 
sisting of  a  membership  of  twenty-five 
dentists,  held  its  first  annual  meeting  at 
Areeibo,  Porto  Rico,  on  July  4,  1909, 
at  8  A.M.,  in  the  hall  of  the  Colonia 
Kspaiiol. 

The  president,  Dr.  Manuel  del  Valle, 
opened  the  meeting  with  a  very  interest- 
ing talk  on  the  society's  first  year's  busi- 
ness, congratulating  the  members  on  all 
the  exertions  made  during  the  past  year 
in  iH-'half  of  the  society  and  the  dental 
profession  of  Porto  Rico. 

He  stated  that  the  society  had  given 
ample  proof  of  its  success,  and  that, 
among  others,  one  of  tlie  principal  ob- 
jects, namely,  the  prosecution  of  non- 
registered  and  non-licensed  individuals, 
had  been  thoroughly  pushed,  and  that  in 
several  instances  the  courts  had  already 
rendered  judgments  against  these  offend- 
ing parties,  who  had  been  practicing  ille- 
gally since  colonial  times,  when  anyone 
could  practice  dentistry  witliout  tlie 
slightest  interference  of  tlie  law,  under 
the  title  of  minor  surgery. 

Dr.  FitAXCisco  Pontk  presented  a  very 
inteix'stinp  and  difficult  caw^  of  restora- 
tion of  one-half  of  the  left  mandible, 
as  follows: 

M«r(a  SiU-ii,  twpntv-iiiiic  ycaiH  of  ape,  a 
native  of  Porto  Rico,  fell  wliile  steppinji  on 
board  a  boat  when  hIio  was  nine  yearn  of 
af(e,  reoeivinf;  a  severe  fraunia  under  tlie  chin. 
Though  severe  inflammation  set  in,  no  doctor 
wHH  called  until  a  fortnight  afterward,  when 
the  twellinff  of  the  face  and  craniiiiu  liad 
aftaumeil  alarminf^  dimenRiona.  The  pliysi- 
eian  diagnosed  fracture  of  the  jaw  at  tlio  syra- 
pbyHiA.  Under  treatment  the  patient  re- 
eovered,  but  her  facial  appearance  wan  some- 
what marred  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
physician  had  been  called  too  latp  to  bring 
about  a  correct  union  of  the  halvei^  of  the 
mandible. 
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For  twenty  years  the  patient  cxperienoeil 
no  further  trouble,  until  in  January  1908. 
ahe  beifan  to  notice  some  swelling  especially 
in  the  teniporo-ninxillary  region  of  the  bone, 
anil  numerous  small  tumors  made  their  ap- 
Iteiirnnce  iu»ide  of  the  mouth,  on  the  palate 
and  alveolar  procesn  on  the  left  side  of  the 
mandible. 

l>r.  .lorf;  X.  Carbonell  took  charge  of  the 
case  for  six  months,  but  finding  no  improve- 
ment he  then  referred  the  patient  to  Dr. 
Lippittit,  who,  after  diagnosing  sarcoma  of 
the  left  jaw,  deeideti  upon  an  operation,  which 
he  performed  on  October  2cl,  as.si.sted  by  Dr. 
Carbonell  and  Dr.  B.  R.  Ashford.  The  entire 
left  side  of  the  mandible  was  removed,  caus- 
ing disarticutation  in  the  temiJoro- maxillary 
region.  The  patient  recttvered,  leaving  the 
hospital  on  October  21Hh. 

About  three  months  afterward,  in  January 
11)09,  the  patient  was  referred  to  the  essayist 
by  Dr.  I^ippittit  for  correction  of  the  deform- 
ities caused  by  the  operation.  The  first  step 
taken  was  to  obtain  a  coiTeet  impression  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  mouth.  From  this  im- 
pression a  model  was  then  made  on  which 
the  base  of  the  lower  apparatus  was  vulcan- 
ized, using  black  rubber  and  intermediate 
layers  of  rubber  weighted  with  tin.  After 
finishing  the  base  of  the  lower  n]>parHtus, 
the  very  simple  iipper  prosthetic  piece  was 
modeled;  its  construction  will  be  plainly 
understood,  together  with  the  ctmditions 
dealt  with,  and  also  the  cosmetic  result, 
from  the  series  of  illustrations.  Iktth  pieces 
iif  tlie  apparatus  were  placed  in  the  mouth, 
and  after  the  bite  had  been  taken,  mounted 
on  the  articulator  and  adjusted  as  usual. 
They  were  then  tried  again  in  the  mouth,  and 
tlie  articulation  of  the  teeth  was  corrected. 
The  vulcanizing  of  both  pieces  was  then 
flnifllied,  urting  brown  and  pink  rubber.  Tlie 
upper  plate  is  held  in  place  by  very  little 
suction  and  by  means  of  telescope  crowns 
fitted  on  the  second  molars  on  either  side. 
The  lower  ap|>aratus,  which  bears  a  full  lower 
denture  and  restores  the  jaw,  is  retained  by 
two  of  I>r.  Waite's  rubber  suction  chambers, 
which  in  this  case  have  afforded  admirable 
results,  holding  the  base-plnte  firmly  in  place. 
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FiO.  1. 


Shows  the  patient  with  the  apparatus  out  of 
the  mouth. 

Fio.  3. 


Shows  the  patient  ^s'ith  the  apparatus  in  the 
mouth,  holding  a  weight  of  four  pounds. 


Fio.  2. 


Shows  the  patient  with  the  apparatus  in  the 
mouth. 


Hearty  congratulations  were  extended 
to  Dr.  Ponte  on  the  great  success  ob- 
tained in  this  case — which  when  brought 
before  the  medical  profession  will  tend 
to  show  that  the  dentists  in  Porto.  Rico 
are  not  mere  "tooth-pullers"  as  they  axe 
so  often  called. 

A  discussion  was  engaged  in  regard- 
ing dental  education  in  public  schools, 
which  subject  had  been  before  the  last 
meeting,  and  the  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  submitted  a  set  of  printed 
instructions  on  the  care  of  the  teeth  for 
use  in  the  schools,  to  be  presented  to 
the  government  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  be  accepted ;  it  was  also  voted  upon 
to  suggest  a  series  of  dental  lectures  in 
the  public  schools. 

The  committee  on  Prosecution  of  Xon- 
liceiised  Dentists  reported  the  work  done 
in  the  past  year,  and  the  question  was 
discussed  as  to  the  work  which  a  non- 
registered  dental  assistant  could  be  per- 
mitted to  do,  and  it  had  been  decided 
that  an  assistant  should  be  registered. 
A  set  of  dental  laws  had  been  framed 
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last  year  and  had  been  pre-  given  at  the  Hotel  Italiano,  the  demon- 
and  accepted  by  the  govern-  strations  consisting  of  the  following 
hat  the  dental  laws  in  Porto  items: 


FiO.  4. 


Different  views  of  the  models  and  plates. 


3W  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
ites. 

eting  was  adjourned  at  one 
d  a  collation  was  served,  after 
members  attended  in  a  body 
f  clinics  and  demonstrations 


Dr.  Del  Valle  explained  a  simple 
method  of  making  cast  gold  crowns  as 
follows : 

Having  fitted  the  band  in  the  mouth 
and  given  it  the  proper  contour,  a  suit- 
able cusp  is  selected  from  a  die-plate, 
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and  a  model  is  uiade  of  this  oui^p  in 
iDlay  wax.  The  wax  eusp  is  then  al- 
tacht'd  to  the  band  by  means  nf  a  warm 
spatula,  and  tlie  patient  instructed  to 
bite,  the  result  being  a  ])erfeetly  fittino; 
crown,  without  any  necessity  for  carving. 
Casting  is  done  in  the  usual  maimer. 

The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufactu- 
ring Co.  i>rosented  and  gave  clinics  on 


company  congratulated  the  mendior?  of 
the  society  on  their  good  work,  and  ex- 
pressed the  sincere  lioi>e  that  the  Porti) 
Itican  Dental  Society  would  continue  it» 
successful  career. 

Offirpts.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  1910:  Dr.  M.  V.  IVI  Valle. 
])resident ;  Dr.  Francisco  Pontc.  vice- 
]>resident ;  Dr.  K.  F.  Ilos.  secn'tary ;  Dr. 


Fio.  6. 


Flo.  (i. 


Intenml  view  of  the  U]>{>er  plate. 


Internal  view  of  the  lower  plalf. 


east  gold  inlays;  the  use  of  Weston's 
metal  in  casting;  uietbods  of  successfully 
easting  against  porcelain;  seamless  and 
two-piece  crowns ;  "Tartar  Solvent,"  anil 
poi-cehiin  jacket  crowns. 

After  various  discussions  on  the  above 
demonstrations,  the  societv  unanimouslv 
voted  thanks  to  The  S.  S."  White  Dental 
ifanufaeturing  Co.  for  having  so  kindly 
sent  a  reiiresentative  to  this  meeting, 
and  in  rejtly  tlie  it'pivsentative  of  that 


L.  K.  Xoa.  assistant  secretary;  Dr.  J. 
Salgado,  treasurer. 

I'hecuiive  Commiifee.  For  Arecibo — 
Dr.  J.  L.  Casaldue.  For  Aguadilla— 
Dr.  L.  if.  Villalon.  For  Mayaguez— 
Dr.  B.  Uamirez.  For  Pom* — Dr.  J.  P. 
Tjamouttc.  For  (luaynuia — Dr.  F.  G. 
Rruno.   For  llumacao — Dr.  A.  Barreiro. 

The  motion  was  carried  to  hold  the 
miH'ting  for  1J>10  in  May^uez.  on  tlie 
first  Sunday  in  July. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


SOKE  BIGKS  OF  THE  TIHEB. 

During  the  eighteen  years  in  which  the  editorial  conduct  of 
the  Dental  Cosmos  has  been  under  its  present  management  the 
central  purpose  held  constantly  in  view  has  been  to  assist  in 
bringing  about  a  clearer  conception  of  the  relations  of  the  scien- 
tific to  the  practical  in  our  professional  work,  to  promulgate 
correct  notions  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  much-used  although 
generally  misused  terms,  and  to  cultivate  and  foster  a  respect 
for  and  belief  in  the  scientific  method  as  the  only  sure  means 
of  professional  advancement.  The  task  has  not  been  an  easy 
one,  but  as  it  has  offered  the  only  means  by  which  the  true 
interests  of  the  dental  profession  could  be  best  served,  the  plan 
and  object  have  been  consistently  adhered  to.  In  the  pursuit 
of  its  ideal  the  Dental  Cosmos  has  welcomed  to  its  pages  the 
reports  of  research  work  in  all  departments  of  dental  interest 
as^  exemplifying  the  value  of  the  scientific  method.  It  has 
given  an  equal  welcome  to  all  expositions  of  the  practical  appli- 
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cation  of  dental  science  to  the  art  of  dentistry  in  all  of  its 
technical  phases,  and  likewise  to  all  dissertations  which  in  an 
educational  way  tend  to  broaden  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the 
scientific  ideal  in  our  professioDal  life. 

The  course  here  indicated  has  not  escaped  criticism — no  course 
ever  does.  We  have  received  much  unsolicited  advice  as  to  what 
should  be  published  and  what  should  not,  and  we  have  occasion- 
ally had  to  deal  with  the  extremist  who  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
publication  of  a  scientific  article  which  was  confessedly  beyond 
his  particular  grade  of  comprehension  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
personal  insult  directed  at  him  individually. 

Reference  is  made  to  these  matters  because  they  are  represent- 
ative of  an  attitude  of  mind  which  in  the  course  of  the  past  two 
decades  has  undergone  extensive  modification.  Scientific  dentistry 
is  scarcely  a  generation  old ;  perhaps  even  yet  the  appellation  is 
a  misnomer,  and  it  might  be  closer  to  the  truth  to  say  that  it  is 
only  within  the  past  twenty-five  years  that  the  scientific  method 
as  a  means  to  an  end  could  gain  a  respectful  hearing  within  the 
profession  of  dentistry.  Previous  to  that  period  practically  all  of 
our  achievement  was  the  fruit  of  empiricism ;  the  art  of  dentistry 
was  but  the  materialization  of  manual  skill  minus  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  principles  involved — the  "  how  "  without  the  "  why." 
Gradually,  however,  an  increasing  interest  in  the  methods  and  re- 
sults of  scientific  investigation  has  been  growing  up  within  the 
dental  profession,  and  this  interest  has  reached  the  point  where 
in  very  many  directions  the  demand  is  being  made  for  more  defi- 
nite information  of  a  scientific  character  upon  which  to  establish 
more  efficient  modes  of  practice. 

Notwithstanding  this  encouraging  development  there  still  exists 
the  type  of  mind  which  is  constantly  expressing  its  admiration  for 
the  practical  and  its  lack  of  faith  in  the  scientific,  and  it  is  this 
attitude  of  mind  which,  collectively  speaking,  either  openly  op- 
poses all  efforts  at  scientific  advancement  or  covertly  attempts  to 
discredit  the  importance  and  value  of  scientific  work  by  over- 
emphasizing the  practical.  The  condition  of  antagonism  here 
referred  to  is  not  by  any  means  peculiar  to  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  dental  profession ;  it  seems  to  be  a  human  character- 
istic to  resent  any  interference  with  the  existing  order  of  things, 
and  when  that  order  happens  to  be  the  level  of  belief  to  which 
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a  man  individually  has  attained,  and  which  incidentally  is  for 
the  time  being  the  limit  to  his  attainment,  any  attempt  to  dis- 
turb this  state  of  mental  equanimity  by  compelling  the  acceptance 
of  a  broader  yiew  almost  necessarily  awakens  resentment  and  oppo- 
sition. Hence  it  is  that  every  age  has  stoned  its  prophets.  The 
vis  inertia  of  the  human  mind  is  in  many  cases  so  pronounced 
that  the  effort  to  overcome  it  requires  so  great  an  expenditure  of 
effort  upon  the  part  of  the  individual  so  afiected  that  he  is  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  undertake  the  task.  In  spite,  however,  of 
this  source  of  opposition  to  intellectual  advancement  the  search 
for  scientific  truth  still  goes  on,  and  just  as  certainly  the  opposi- 
tion to  scientific  advancement  which  grows  out  of  the  conditions 
above  referred  to  disintegrates  before  the  line  of  scientific  advance- 
ment Throughout  the  whole  field  of  the  healing  art  the  material 
evidences  of  this  scientific  progress  are  manifest,  and  the  influence 
of  this  general  progress  upon  the  development  of  dentistry  is 
equally  evident. 

There  is  one  phase  of  this  question  which  in  its  broader  as- 
pects needs  serious  ct^nsideration.  So  much  has  been  done  upon 
the  art  side  of  dentistry  in  the  United  States  of  America,  so 
rapidly  has  one  device  followed  another,  so  fruitful  has  been  the 
exercise  of  that  inventive  genius  which  we  are  prone  to  regard 
as  a  characteristic  of  our  people,  that  the  attention  not  only  of 
American  dentists  as  a  class,  but  of  the  whole  world,  has  been 
concentrated  upon  our  achievements  in  this  direction,  and  this 
has  developed  in  us  a  sort  of  national  pride  productive  of  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  with  our  achievement  which  has  tended  to 
obscure  that  other  factor  in  professional  development  which  is  at 
the  foundation  of  all  intelligent  and  successfai  practice,  namely, 
the  scientific  ideal.  We  have  been  so  blinded  by  the  importance 
of  the  material  things  which  we  have  .accomplished  that  we  have 
n^lected  to  take  account  as  fully  as  we  should  of  the  scien- 
tific basis  of  our  work.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
supremacy  of  American  dentistry  that  we  fail  to  take  into  seri- 
ous consideration  what  is  being  done  in  other  countries  in  the 
investigation  of  the  science  of  dentistry.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
experience  in  our  American  dental  meetings  to  hear  the  practi- 
cality and  ingenuity  of  the  American  dental  practitioner  lauded  as 
something  which  gives  him  a  superior  position  as  compared  with 
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the  more  scientific,  or  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  more  theoretical 
European  practitioner.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  the  work  of  this  more  scientific  or  theoretical 
practitioner  as  compared  with  the  achievements  of  his  more  prac- 
tical American  colleague.  This  attitude,  apart  from  its  question- 
able courtesy,  needs  to  be  examined  somewhat  closer  as  to  its 
accuracy. 

Even  assuming  that  the  &cts  are  as  here  set  forth,  and  we 
believe  that  they  are  correctly  stated,  what  after  all  is  to  be  the 
practical  outcome  of  the  two  methods  of  professional  activity? 
Those  who  keep  in  touch  with  the  events  which  are  the  signs  of 
the  times  in  the  progress  of  our  professional  work  cannot  &il  to 
have  noticed  that  the  keen,  unfi^ging  interest  which  is  mani- 
fested by  a  large  proportion  of  European  practitioners  in  the 
research  for  the  scientific  data  upon  which  a  successful  practice 
can  alone  be  based  is  working  out  in  the  course  of  time  two 
things:  First,  it  is  eliminating  from  their  modes  of  practice  in- 
effective methods;  it  is  dismissing  from  further  consideration  ideas 
which  have  been  found  to  be  incorrect  or  faulty,  and  is  gradually 
establishing  a  technique  in  dental  art  which  is  more  efficient  and 
reliable  because  it  is  based  upon  ascertained  &ct.  For  example, 
the  extirpation  of  the  dental  pulp  and  the  treatment  of  infected 
pulp-canals  is  one  of  the  fundamental  procedures  of  dental  prac- 
tice which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  dental  profession  the 
world  over,  at  least  since  dentistry  has  been  an  organized  profes- 
sion.. Based  almost  wholly  upon  empirical  methods,  root-canal 
treatment  and  filling  has  been  carried  out  with  varying  degrees 
of  success  and  failure,  and  while  we  have  had  a  legion  of  methods 
and  materials  for  that  class  of  work,  and  an  abundance  of  specu- 
lative theories  to  explain  why  we  did  or  did  not  succeed  in  the 
application  of  these  various  procedures,  no  one  has  been  able  to 
say  with  scientific  exactitude  just  why  one  method  was  better 
than  another,  or  why  we  have  succeeded  when  we  did  succeed,  or 
conversely  why  we  have  failed  when  we  have  failed.  This  ques- 
tion has,  however,  been  for  some  time  the  subject  of  careful  and 
thorough  investigation  by  an  eminent  German  scientist  whose  re- 
port on  this  question  is  reviewed  in  the  present  issue,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  dentistry  the  chaos  of  empiricism  with 
reference  to  root-canal  filling  begins  to  show  something  like  re- 
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duction  to  scientific  order,  growing  out  of  which  it  must  neces- 
sarily follow  that  a  more  precise  and  successful  technique  will 
result  And  furthermore  it  is  evident  that  such  a  technique 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  preceding  painstaking 
scientific  investigation  which  led  up  to  it.  Similarly  the  spirit  of 
scientific  research  is  proceeding  in  many  other  directions,  espe- 
cially in  Europe,  from  which  we  surmise  that  analogous  results 
in  the  way  of  important  technique  in  other  operative  procedures 
must  follow. 

With  this  spirit  of  investigation  being  cultivated  to  the  ex- 
tent it  is  in  Europe  and  with  a  relatively  less  regard  for  these 
things  among  the  dental  profession  in  America,  we  are  confronted 
with  conditions  which  should  lead  us  to  seriously  question  how 
much  longer  we  shall  be  justified  in  making  for  American  den- 
tistry the  claim  of  supremacy  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  in  the  past.  Already  the  reports  coming  back  from  the 
Fifth  International  Dental  Congress  in  Berlin  indicate  that  the  im- 
pression in  Europe  is  gaining  ground  that  by  reason  of  the  rapid 
development  of  a  sound  operative  technique  based  upon  scientific 
principles  which  for  so  many  years  Ixas  been  worked  out  by  Euro- 
pean practitioners,  the  supremacy  of  American  dentistry  in  Europe 
is  on  the  wane. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  pass  judgment  on  this  matter.  We 
are,  however,  of  the  opinion,  first,  that  the  situation  is  sufficiently 
important,  quite  apart  from  any  question  of  international  pride, 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  devel- 
opment of  dentistry  in  our  own  country,  and  to  arouse  a  greater 
activity  of  interest  in  all  that  will  help  to  place  the  profession 
of  dentistry  in  this  country  upon  a  sound  scientific  basis.  This 
means  not  only  renewed  activity  among  those  constituting  the 
organized  dental  profession  in  this  country  by  the  promotion  of 
research  work,  but  also  the  stimulation  of  every  effort  which  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question  of  professional  education  so 
that  better  and  more  thorough  training  and  facilities  may  be 
afforded  to  those  who  are  naturally  inclined  to  take  up  dental 
scientific  research  work. 

These  suggestions  are  made  in  the  spirit  of  the  policy  of  the 
Dental  Cosmos,  which  from  the  first  has  been  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  dental  profession. 
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pRtXZIPIEN  ElKER.  RatIONELLEX  ThER- 
APIE  DER  FULPAGAKORAEK  UND  IhREB 

Haeufiostex  Folqezustaende. 

KLIN'IEtCH-BAKTEKIOLOGISCICE  UntER- 
SUCHUNGEN  ZCR  PATIIOLOGIE  UND 
TlIERAPIE  DER  FaULEN  ZaHXPULPA. 

[Principles  of  a  Rational  Therapy 

OF  Gasgrejte  of  the  Pulp.]  By 
Med.  Univ.  Dr.  B.  Matrhofer,  Pro- 
fessor and  Dean  of  the  Dental  Depart- 
ment, University  of  Innsbruck.  Jena : 

Giistav  Fischer,  1909. 

In  this  voluminous  treatise,  which  rep- 
resents the  results  of  painstaking  and 
conscientious  researches  so  characteristic 
of  German  investigators.  Professor  Mayr- 
hofer  delves  into  the  field  of  the  bacteri- 
ology of  the  infected  root-canal,  which, 
while  the  subject  of  frequent  discus-sion 
and  daily  practice,  has  not  received  suffi- 
ciently exact  and  scientific  investigation, 
professional  bacteriologists — because  of 
their  lack  of  dental  training — ^having 
paid  no  attention  to  this  work.  The 
author,  on  the  basis  of  reports  of  his- 
tories and  diagnoses  of  cases  which  alone 
fill  137  pages  of  the  book,  is  endeavor- 
ing to  build  up  a  rational  therapy  of 
gangrene  of  the  pulp;  that  is,  a  method 
based  on  observed  facts  and  scientific 
principles,  thus  bringing  uniformity  into 
the  various  methods  of  treatment  w^hich 
rest  merely  on  theories  and  unproved 
claims.  According  to  the  author,  free- 
dom from  odor  of  a  pulp-canal  dressing 
is  by  no  means  a  sign  that  a  root-canal 
is  sterile,  but  simply  indicates  that  putre- 
faction has  been  interrupted,  not  that  the 


bacteria  have  been  destroyed.  All  of  hi* 
investigations  have  been  made  in  teeth 
in  the  mouth,  comprising  75  case?  of 
simple  gangrene — of  which  51  were 
treated  in  single-rooted.  23  in  multi- 
rooted teeth;  15  cases  of  incipient  peri- 
ostitis, 15  cases  of  acute  purulent  peri- 
ostitis with  abscess  formation,  7  cases  of 
chronic  periostitis,  and  40  cases  of  alveo- 
lar fistula,  of  which  27  were  in  single- 
rooted,  13  in  multi-rooted  teeth. 

In  the  second  chapter  Mayrhofer  treats 
of  the  freedom  from  odor  of  the  fiber, 
lack  of  reaction  in  the  tooth,  and  cicatri- 
zation of  the  orifice  of  the  fistula  in  their 
relationship  to  sterility  of  the  root-canal. 
Despite  these  symptoms,  which  in  prac- 
tice are  generally  considered  as  infallible 
signs  of  sterility  of  a  root-canal,  Mayr- 
hofer has  found  numerous  examples  of 
the  presence  of  stncptococci,  staphylo- 
cocci, yeast-cells,  and  spores,  which  were 
able  to  develop,  although  in  108  cases  the 
putp-fiber  was  odorless,  and  in  55  cases 
still  had  retained  the  odor  of  the  disin- 
fectant used.  Even  when  a  fiber  proved 
to  be  sterile,  spores  could  be  found  in  the 
canal.  In  171  cases,  in  which  the  teeth 
had  showed  no  signs  of  reaction  within 
a  year,  and  the  fistulse  had  healed  com- 
pletely, bacteria  could  be  cultivated. 
Hence  from  the  absence  of  clinical  phe- 
nomena no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as 
to  the  condition  prevailing  in  the  interior 
of  the  tooth.  Our  inability  to  render 
the  canals  sterile  explains  the  recurrence 
of  periostitis  even  after  most  careful 
root-canal  treatment.  It  is  therefore  im- 
perative to  deposit  a  lasting  antiseptic 
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in  the  canal.  In  his  chapter  on  the  mi- 
cro-organisms of  the  infected  root-canals, 
the  author  distinguishes  between  infec- 
tion of  the  root  dentin  and  the  apical 
foramen.  Even  the  strongest  bactericides 
do  not  produce  sterilization,  the  micro- 
organisms growing  in  the  dentinal  tu- 
bules. Even  in  apparently  sound  dentin 
streptococci  have  been  found.  In  teeth 
with  mixed  infection  the  streptococci 
have  the  greatest  power  of  resistance, 
then  follow  the  spores,  the  staphylococci, 
and  last  the  yeast-cells.  The  author  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  gan- 
grene without  streptococci.  Bacteria 
have  invariably  been  found  in  the  root- 
canal  two  weeks  after  the  medicated  fiber 
had  been  inserted,  although  the  instru- 
ments used  had  been  laid  in  carbolic  acid 
for  five  hours  and  preserved  in  60  per 
cent,  alcohol,  the  cotton  had  been  steril- 
ized in  cresol- formalin,  and  no  bacteria 
had  ever  been  found  in  the  temporary 
cement  filling  itself.  The  source  of  re- 
infection must  consequently  lie  in  the 
teoth  themselves.  Besides  abscessed  root- 
apices  and  small  remnants  of  infectious 
matter  left  in  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
canal,  the  author  regards  the  bacteria 
present  in  the  dentinal  tubules  in  all 
cases  of  gangrene  of  the  pulp  as  the  main 
cause  of  pathogenic  infection.  These  bac- 
teria in  the  dentinal  tubules  are  not 
reached  by  the  antiseptic,  and  as  soon  as 
this  disappears,  a  reinfection  can  take 
place.  Hence  it  is  useless  to  leave  a 
temporary  filling  in  a  tooth  for  any 
length  of  time,  since  this  only  facilitates 
the  multiplication  of  the  bacteria  before 
the  insertion  of  the  permanent  filling. 
Since  the  streptococci  can  never  be  en- 
tirely removed,  not  even  by  the  applica- 
tion of  sulfuric  acid  or  similar  drugs 
that  dissolve  dentin,  the  old  saying  that 
"It  does  not  matter  what  is  put  in,  but 


what  is  taken  out"  becomes  untenable, 
and  great  importance  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  filling  material. 

Mayrhofer  then  criticizes  at  length 
Buckley's  method,  attributing  to  it  un- 
deniable advantages,  especially  when  the 
canal  is  cleaned  mechanically  and  then 
flooded,  yet  as  soon  as  the  tricresol  for- 
malin has  evaporated,  the  bacteria  grow 
again  in  the  canal.  Pastes  last  a  little 
longer,  yet  the  author  has  found  bacteria 
in  the  zinc  oiid  of  the  paste,  which  after 
the  evaporation  of  the  disinfectant  fur- 
nishes a  favorable  medium  for  the  growth 
of  bacteria.  How  the  streptococci  get 
into  the  pulps  of  apparently  sound  teeth 
cannot  be  demonstrated  with  absolute 
certainty.  Yet  the  fact  that  infection 
of  the  pulp  occurs  in  such  teoth  leads  the 
author  to  assume  that  the  streptococci 
which,  as  has  been  shown  by  Sieberth. 
can  migrate  through  sound  dentin,  pene- 
trate to  the  pulp.  Streptococci  require 
very  little  oxygen,  many  live  even  as  an- 
aerobia.  Consequently  the  author  con- 
siders it  as  very  risky  to  leave  a  layer 
of  soft  dentin  under  a  filling. 

From  the  eighth  chapter  on,  Mayr- 
hofer  draws  practical  conclusions  as  to 
the  treatment  of  gangrene,  which  he  di- 
vides into  two  parts :  First,  management 
of  the  contents  of  the  canal,  and  second, 
management  of  the  canal  itself.  After  re- 
moving all  carious  substances  he  em- 
ploys Schreier'ssodium-potassium  method 
— which  has,  however,  nothing  to  do 
with  disinfection.  Almost  all  the  disin- 
fectants serve  their  purpose  for  a  time, 
but  none  of  them  will  produce  lasting 
asepsis.  It  is  of  no  use  to  leave  the 
medicated  cotton  fiber  in  for  days  or  even 
weeks,  as  complete  sterilization  is  impos- 
sible. The  filling  material  must  be  bac- 
teria-proof, and  must  He  against  the  canal 
walls  in  the  area  of  the  orifices  of  the 
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dentin&l  tubules  of  the  root  up  to  close 
proximity  with  the  apical  foramen,  for 
which  purpose  a  very  soft  or  fluid  sub- 
stance is  required,  stiff  pastes,  cement, 
wood  plugs,  gold  foil,  wire,  gutta-percha 
points,  and  cotton  all  being  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  filling  material  must  be  last- 
ingly antiseptic,  but  must  not  irritate. 
The  author  discards  all  ethereal  oils  and 
thymol,  since  they  evaporate,  and  uses 
balsam  of  Peru  (cf.  our  review  in  Den- 
tal Cosmos,  January  1909,  p.  13?)  for 
which  he  claims  the  following  properties: 

(1)  It  works  lastingly  as  an  antiseptic; 

(2)  it  does  not  volatilize;  (3)  it  is  not 
resorbed  in  the  root-canal;  (4)  it  does 
not  discolor  the  tooth;  (6)  it  can  easily 
be  introduced;  (6)  if  necessary,  it  can 
easily  be  removed,  and  (7)  it  has  no 
irritant  action  on  the  tissues,  so  that  even 
if  it  gets  beyond  the  apical  foramen  no 
damage  results.  Balsam  of  Peru  pre- 
vents putrefaction  by  enveloping  the  ma- 
terial, thus  preventing  air  and  bacteria 
from  entering  or  re-entering  the  canal. 
After  mechanically  cleaning  the  root-ca- 
nal, the  author  introduces  fiber  medicated 
with  orthocresol  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  balsam  of  Peru  is  injected  into  the 
canal  with  specially  designed  cannulse, 
the  canal  having  been  enlarged  with  a 
pear-shaped  bur.  Any  excess  of  the  bal- 
sam is  absorbed  with  cotton,  and  the 
cavity  is  closed  with  cement,  gutta-per- 
cha, or  amalgam. 

The  results  of  the  clinical  observation 
and  bacteriological  examination  of  prac- 
tical cases  treated  with  balsam  of  Peru 
are  very  favorable,  only  cases  of  technical 
and  anatomical  complications  failing  to 
respond  to  this  treatment.  The  author 
advises  to  open  all  teeth  displaying  symp- 
toms of  periostitis,  and  to  apply  tincture 
of  iodin  only  in  order  to  remove  rem- 
nants of  inflammatory  infiltration,  the 


balsam  of  Peru  to  be  used  onh'  after 
all  inflammatory  phenomena  have  disap- 
peared. 

This  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  of 
this  worlt  may  be  justified  by  the  funda- 
mental importance  inherent  in  the  au- 
thor's findings  in  regard  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  treatment  of  dental 
pulp-gangrene.  S.  H.  B. 

diaqnostisc  h-thebapbutiscues 
Taschenbuch  fuee  Zahkaerztk. 
[Pocket  Manual  op  Dental  Dlao- 
Nosis  ANo  Therapeutics.]  By  Dr. 
phil.  H.  Chr.  Greve.  Bavarian  Court 
Dentist,  Munich.  Fourth  Edition. 
Frankfurt  o/M :  J.  Bosenheim,  1909. 

This  little  book,  which  is  intended  to 
furnish  a  collection  of  approved  prescrip- 
tions and  therapeutic  suggestions  for  daily 
practice,  offers  in  a  concise  and  clear  form 
a  description  of  the  pathologic  phenom- 
ena of  the  teeth  and  the  month  in  alpha- 
beticid  order,  giving  special  attention  to 
differential  diagnosis.  The  author  has 
succeeded  in  giving  brief  information  as 
to  etiology,  diagnosis,  and  therapy  even 
of  those  oral  diseases  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  yet  fully  recognized.  The  frequent 
citation  of  the  highest  authorities,  both 
German  and  foreign,  proves  the  book  to 
be  abreast  of  the  latest  progress  in  den- 
tal science.  In  an  appendix,  formnlas 
for  mouth-washes,  tooth-powders,  and 
tooth-pastes  are  cited,  serving  more  the 
purpose  of  cosnietics  than  of  therapeutics. 
Xotes  on  local  anesthetics  '  and  their 
dosage,  on  the  treatment  of  intoxica- 
tions, maximal  doses,  diagnostic  symp- 
toms, eruption  of  the  teeth,  comparative 
weights  and  measures,  solubility  of  drt^, 
and  an  alphabetic  index  of  remedies  used 
in  dental  practice,  with  an  epitome  of 
their  application,  dosage,  and  form, 
render  this  pocket  book  an  ever-ready 
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mentor  for  the  busy  practitioner.  The 
interleaving  of  the  pages  leaves  space  for 
personal  notes  on  innovations  in  thera- 
peutics or  differential  diagnosis  as  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  periodical  literature 


and  individual  experience.  Especially 
those  dentists  who  know  prracription- 
writing  not  to  be  their  strong  point  will 
welcome  this  handy  and  yet  strictly  sci* 
entific  aid.  B.  H.  B. 


REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  DENTAL  LITERATURE. 


IDeuUohe  ZahnSntUelui  Wochmtehrift,  Ber- 
lin, May  29.  1909.] 

TBOHNIQUB   OF  THE   INJEOnON  OF 
LOCAL   ANESTHETIGS.     Br   Ite.  O. 

FiBCHEB,  GEKIFSWAU). 

Althon^  certain  roles  for  the  technique  of 
injection  of  local  anesthetics  are  indicated 
by  the  anatomical  cimditioni  of  the  maxillary 
bones  and  their  nerve  and  blood  supply,  every 
practitioner  and  every  dental  school  preferB 
a  different  method.  On  the  basis  of  careful 
anatomical  studies  the  author  has  eontrived 
a  system  of  local  anesthesia. 

In  tiie  maxilla,  anesthesia  of  the  molars  is 
obtained  by  an  injection  from  the  buccal  and 
palatal  sides.  The  needle  is  inserted  huceally 
above  the  second  molar  shortly  below  the 
mucous  fold  into  the  mucosa,  so  that  it 
penetrates  closely  to  the  periosteum  of  the 
alveolar  process,  obliquely  upward  and  back- 
ward to  the  maxillary  tuberosity,  and  only 
after  the  needle  has  disappeared  in  the  depth 
of  the  mucous  membrane  1  ccm.  of  the  an- 
esthetic  solutitm  is  discharged.  On  the  palatal 
side  the  mucosa  above  the  last  molar  forms 
a  slight  groove,  in  whose  depth  high  up  in 
the  palatal  roof  the  anterior  palatine  foramen 
is  situated.  In  this  groove  the  needle  is  in- 
serted, slightly  inclined  toward  the  alveolar 
process,  and  1  to  }  com.  of  the  solution  is 
injected,  complete  anesthesia  of  the  poste- 
rior alveolar  portion  extending  to  the  first 
molar  ensuing.  larger  quantities  should  not 
be  used,  owing  to  the  rapid  diffusion  into  the 
pharyngeal  mucosa,  which  may  produce  in- 
tolerable pain  on  swallowing. 

For  anesthetizing  the  front  teeth  the  in- 
jection is  made  in  the  canine  fossa,  therdi>y 
vol..  IX. — 104 


ohtunding  the  nervi  alveolares  snbmaxillares 
anteriores,  and  in  the  foramen  incisivum,  oh- 
tunding the  nerrus  naso-palatinus.  At  the 
fossa  eanlna  the  alveolar  tissue  is  very  tender, 
hastening  the  diffusion  of  the  solution.  The 
injection  of  the  canine  fossa  is  difficult  for  the 
b^;inner,  and  it  is  therefore  recommended  to 
palpate  the  infra-orbital  border  under  which 
the  infra-orbital  foramen  is  situated,  to  com- 
press it  with  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand^ 
while  with  the  thumb  of  the  saqie  hand  the 
lip  is  held  upward.  Then,  about  level  with 
the  apex  of  the  root  of  the  canine,  the  needle 
is  inserted  into  the  mucous  fold  close  to  the 
muscles  of  the  Up»  and  pushed  obliquely  up- 
ward and  slightly  backward.  When  the 
needle  in  its  direction  toward  the  infra- 
orbital border  has  arrived  under  the  com- 
pressing finger-tip,  about  1  ccm.  of  the  solu- 
tion is  deposited.  On  the  palatal  side  the 
needle  is  inserted  exactly  in  the  middle  of 
the  papilla  incisiva,  and  pushed  in  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  the  incisors,  and  about 
i  to  }  ccm.  of  the  solution  is  deposited. 

If  the  bicuspids  alone  are  to  be  anesthe- 
tized, the  needle  is  inserted  buocally  at  the 
apex  of  the  root  of  the  canine  shortly  below 
the  mucous  fold  and  inclined  horizontally  back- 
ward, and  immediately  from  the  point  of  in- 
sertion 1  ccm.  of  the  s<dution  is  injected  by 
gradually  pushing  the  needle  formrd  on  the 
surface  of  tiie  facial  bone.  On  the  palatal 
side  )  ccm.  of  the  solution  is  deposited,  the 
needle  penetrating  between  the  two  bicuspids 
into  the  depth  of  the  mucosa  up  to  the  apex 
of  the  root. 

In  individual  teeth  and  roots  in  the  maxilla 
the  injection  is  made  shortly  above  the  pa* 
pilla  into  the  submucosa,  the  needle  pene* 
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trating  ctrefully  to  the  perioctmm.  Tb* 
needle  is  held  in  a  hoiisontal  diieetion,  w 
that  in  advancing  it  maintains  the  same  dis- 
tance to  the  papilla.  On  the  palatal  side  the 
injection  is  made  along  the  root,  adTancing 
cautiously  to  the  apex,  where  about  half  tiie 
quantify  of  solution  used  on  the  buoeal  side 
ii  deposited. 

This  technique,  which  alwaya  yields  per^ 
feet  success,  is  based  upon  the  distribution 
of  compact  and  spongiose  osseous  substance 
at  the  alveolar  border.  Examination  of  nu- 
merous skulls  showed  that  the  alveolar  septa 
are  penetrated  by  small  numerous  canals.  If 
the  individual  alveolar  sockets  are  opened, 
it  is  seen  that  the  sieve-like  perforations 
decrease  in  number  at  the  middle  of  the 
ahreolua,  becoming  more  numerous  again  at 
its  base.  The  marginal  alveolar  border  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  cervices  of  teeth  behaves 
consequently  like  spongiose  osseous  tissue, 
which  is  easily  penetrable  to  isotonic  solu- 
tione. 

In  order  to  render  the  insertion  of  the 
needle  into  the  mucosa  painless,  the  follow- 
ing method  is  recommended:  The  portion 
of  the  mui^a  is  painted  with  tincture  of 
iodin,  dried,  and  a  small  wad  of  cotton  satu- 
rated with  a  50  per  cent,  solution  of  novocain 
(novocain  10,  aqua  destillata  20}  is  laid  on 
for  from  one  to  two  minutes.  The  insertion 
is  then  painless,  also  the  injection,  if  the 
liquid  ifl  introduced  carefully  and  very  slowly. 

In  the  mandible,  also,  Dr.  Fischer  dis- 
tinguishes between  anesthesia  of  the  front 
teeth  and  that  of  the  posterior  ones.  In  strong 
molars  from  2  to  3  ccm.  are  injected  at  the 
mandibular  foramen,  whereby  the  mandibular 
nerve  or  inferior  alveolar  nerve  entering 
into  the  mandibular  canal  is  anesthetized. 
With  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  base  of  the  ascending 
ramoB  is  palpated  where  two  marked  osseous 
ligaments — the  anterior  external  (linea  ob- 
liqua)  and  the  posterior  intranal  (crista  buc- 
cinatoria) — are  felt.  Between  these  two,  at 
the  root  of  the  ascending  ramus,  a  shallow 
groove  is  found,  which  might  be  designated 
as  thft  fossa  retro-molaris.  Over  this  the 
mucosa  comes  down  slight!^,  designated  by 
Braun  as  trigonum  retro-molares.  While 
firmly  holding  to  thi»  interior  ligament  with 
the  edge  of  the  finger-nail,  the  operator  in- 
serts the  needle  closely  to  the  nail  and  the 


omona  ridg^  poshing  it  hoiiBootallj  back- 
ward from  the  canine  on  the  other  aide  on 
the  interior  surface  of  the  mandibular  half  to 
be  anesthetized.  After  about  20  minnt«8  in 
adults,  and  after  from  10  to  16  minutea  ia 
cbildrai,  every  tooth,  including  the  seeond 
bieusfddf  is  anesthetized. 

In  front  teeth  in  the  mandible  the  needle 
is  uitroduced  between  the  flnt  bienapid  and 
canine  upward  doaely  to  the  mandibular  bone, 
and  immediately  after  inaertitm  )  ccm.  of 
solution  is  injected.  From  )  to  1  ccm.  of 
the  solution  is  also  injected  into  the  mental 
fossa,  the  needle  penetrating  at  the  mucous 
fold  at  the  level  of  tiie  root  of  the  canine^ 
the  canine  and  the  incisoiB  on  the  same  aide 
becoming  insensitive. 

In  order  to  anesthetize  the  bicospids,  it  ia 
often  suflBdent  to  inject  at  the  mental  for- 
amen, which  is  reached  1^  inserting  the 
needle  into  the  mucous  fold  between  and 
above  these  teeth,  1  ccm.  being  also  deposited 
lingually  between  the  two  teeth,  the  needle 
penetrating  parallel  to  the  root. 

In  order  to  be  absolutely  sure  in  every  ease 
of  mandibular  anestiiesia,  1  ccm.  of  the  solu- 
tion is  injected  at  the  mandibular  foramen, 
the  front  teeth  being  specially  anesthetized 
by  local  injection,  while  in  molars  a  greater 
quantity  of  solution  is  injected  at  the  foramen 
roandibulare.  Anesthesia  of  the  mucosa  is  suc- 
cessful only  in  loose  roots  and  in  young  jaws, 
the  needle  being  introduced  near  the  papilla, 
as  in  the  maxilla. 

For  the  diffusion  of  the  anesthetic  solution, 
the  vascular  and  lymphatic  system  is  impor- 
tant. A  cat  was  injected  with  an  isotonic 
solution  of  carmine  as  in  local  anesthesia, 
the  color  appearing  in  the  whole  area  of  the 
neighboring  lymph  system.  The  numerous 
lymphatic  nodules  of  the  jaw  were  profusely 
permeated  with  color.  The  pulps  showed  after 
eight  minutes  numerous  particles  of  color 
in  the  vascular  capillaries.  While  the  color- 
ing substance  was  noted  in  the  perivascular 
lymph-vessels  of  the  dentin  and  the  perice- 
mentum, no  traces  were  found  in  the  pulp, 
contradicting  Schweitzer's  assumption  of 
lymph-vessels  in  the  pulp. 

In  the  author's  experience,  extending  over 
about  6000  injections,  Dovoeain-auprarenin 
Ims  pven  perfect  results  with  never  any  un- 
toward sequelsB.  The  solution  indicated  ia: 
Novocain  1,  sodium  chlorid  0.45,  thymol  0.03S, 
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aqua  dMtillata  60,  to  each  oem.  of  which, 
shortly  before  use,  one  drop  of  a  1 : 1000 
vyn^etie  solution  of  suprarenin  is  added. 

Inflltntlion  anesthesia  in  both  jaws,  which 
«aB  bs  applied  in  patirats  from  ths  fourth 
year  of  age  on,  leaves  no  after-pain,  all 
effects  disappearing  in  frmn  two  to  thns 
hours,  and  is  indieated  in  perimtitis,  in  all 
cases  requiring  anesthesia  of  several  teeth, 
and  in  the  painlesa  preparation  of  carious 
teeth.  Injections  into  the  mucosa  must  al- 
ways be  made  horizontally  from  the  papilla; 
tlu^  have  proved  themselres  most  satisfactory 
iB  single  teeth  or  loose  roots. 

[Leg  Anmt«a  Dmtairet,  Fans.  July  1900.] 

NOTE  ON  THE  PATHOGENESIS  OF  DEN- 
TAL KOOT-CYSTS.  By  pBorEssoB  J. 
RmlEB. 

During  several  years  of  atu^  of  the  micro- 
scopic lesions  ol  chronic  alveolo-dental  ar- 
thritis of  the  apex,  the  autiior  has  removed  the 
maxillariea  during  autopsy  on  a  great  number 
of  middle-aged  persons,  and  baa  found  in  all 
cases  of  chronic  arthritis  of  the  apex  a 
neoplasm  forming  a  globular  tumor,  appar- 
ently attached  to  the  apex  of  the  root  and 
representing  one  of  the  following  types: 

(1)  Simple  granuloma. 

<2)  Granuloma  with  epithelial  granula- 
tion. 

(3)  Abscessed  granuloma  with  simple  wall 
or  containing  epithelial  granulations. 

(4)  Cystic  granuloma  with  epithelial  wall, 
the  last  being  the  most  frequent. 

From  these  observaUons  Professor  Bedier  az^ 
rives  at  the  following  conoluslona:  In  a  tooth 
the  pulp  of  which  has  been  infected  as  a  result 
of  penetrating  caries  or  in  consequence  of  trau- 
matism, the  infection  is  propagated  through 
the  root-canal,  and  gives  rise  to  a  localised 
chronic  arthritis  in  the  vicinity  of  the  apex, 
Consequently  there  appears  at  this  point  an 
inflainniatoi7  neoformation,  a  simple  granu- 
loma or  a  grannloma  with  epithelial  gnuin* 
lation  which  Is  the  seat  of  a  serous,  sero- 
puralent,  or  even  more  or  less  purulent  ex- 
udate. This  is  discharged  through  the  root- 
canal,  or  if  this  exit  is  not  available,  is  re- 
tained and  accumulated.  As  soon  as  there 
is  aufBeient  Buppuration*  an  artificial  outlet 
is  forced  through  the  osseous  tissue  of  the 
aWeoIiiB  and  the  soft  parts,  as  in  ordinary 
absoess.   If,  however,  the  exudate  is  of  small 


quantity  and  contains  only  a  small  number 
of  pus  globules,  if  it  is  moreover  circum- 
scribed by  one  of  those  hood-shaped  epithelial 
partitions — ^which  Malasses  has  so  well  de- 
scribed— ^with  the  usual  paradental  epithelial 
proliferations,  real  eneystment  ensues.  The 
granular  tissue  which  is  found  outdde  the 
epithelial  hood  becomes  organised,  and  after 
a  certain  time  a  regular  cyst  is  produced, 
which  ultimately,  under  the  influence  of  or- 
dinary causes,  may  become  inflamed  and  sup- 
purate like  all  cysts.  If  the  small  cyst  which 
is  thus  formed  should  escape  infection,  which 
is  rare  but  possible,  it  will  gmdually  develop 
into  a  large  cyst.  This  .eoneeptiim  differs 
from  that  of  Ifolassez,  which  has  become 
classic,  inasmuch  as  Malassez  considers  small 
cysts  as  having  been  formed  originally  at  the 
expense  of  epithelial  debris  in  consequence  of 
an  irritation  of  the  surrounding  area,  while 
Bedier  regards  them  as  accidental  formations 
effected  by  an  inflammatory  neoplasm  in  con- 
sequence of  granulation  of  the  epitiielial  dfi- 
bris. 

[ZahnAntUaht  RttndtoJutu,  Berlin,  May  Ifl, 
1009.] 

FOBOELAIN  FILLINOa    Br  Do.  Fsnz- 

80HK,  liEIPZIO. 

After  properly  preparing  the  cavity,  pref- 
erably in  beaker  shape,  the  filling  is  modeled 
in  porcelain  in  the  cavity  with  the  desired 
edges  and  contours.  If  the  porcelain  mass 
is  too  hard,  it  is  rendered  more  plastic  by  an 
addition  of  water;  if  too  soft,  it  is  passed 
through  a  flame  for  a  moment.  The  model 
is  removed,  and  in  the  cavity  surface  a  pin 
is  inserted  so  that  after  the  removal  of  the 
pin  the  porcelain  model  shows  a  hole  at  the 
bottom.  If  in  doing  this  the  model  has  been 
distorted,  it  is  once  more  introduced  into  the 
cavity  and  shaped  up.  The  model  is  then 
dried,  baked,  and  enameled.  Drying  takes 
only  a  few  minutes,  and  is  best  done  on  an 
asbestos  strip  over  the  small  flame  of  a  Bun- 
sen  burner.  For  baking,  the  porcelain  model 
is  mounted  on  the  pin  and  held  over  the 
sootless  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  until  it  is 
glowing  red.  Then,  without  any  investment, 
the  model  is  heated  to  white  heat  in  the 
pointed  flame  for  one  minute.  This  flame  la 
directed  prrferably  against  the  surface  of  the 
inlay,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pin  from  bum* 
ing  and  to  thozongfaly  bake  the  surface.  The 
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pin  can  also  be  coated  at  its  n|^>er  tbird  with 
very  thin  porcelain,  thereby  aToiding  its  being 
burned.  If  the  pin  should  bum  away,  the 
porcelain  inlay  ie  cemented  to  a  fire-clay  slab 
with  very  thin  porcelain  and  held  in  the 
pointed  fiame.  The  baked  filling  is  soioewhat 
smaller  than  the  cavity,  owing  to  shrinkage. 
This  is  counteracted  to  advantage  by  the  in- 
lay flttii^  Texy  cloady  to  the  oavily  naigina. 
If  tiie  porcelain  edge  piotrndas  a  Uttl^  it 
can  easily  be  ground  off.  The  baking  of  the 
inlay  is  important,  yet  in  approximal  and 
labial  surfaces  of  anterior  teeth  the  filling 
has  to  stand  very  little  stress,  and  it  suffices 
to  thorou^ify  bake  the  surface.  Imperfect 
marginal  adaptation  reeolting  from  shrink- 
age <rf  the  pincelain  is  o(nnp«nBated  by  an 
additional  poreelain  layer.  Thn  baked  in* 
lay  is  fitted  in  the  cavity,  and  very  thinly 
mixed  porcelain  is  painted  with  a  hair  brush 
over  the  surface  and  the  margins.  This  thin 
mass  partly  enters  the  fine  pores  of  the  inlay 
and  adheres  in  that  way.  When  the  ad- 
ditional layer  is  satiafaettny,  the  inlay 
is  removed  from  tiie  eavify,  dried,  and  baked 
Ml  the  pin  as  deseribed. 

Finally,  the  inlay  seated  In  the  eavity  is 
painted  with  colored  oiamel,  which  is  glazed 
over  the  Bunsen  burner.  In  this  way  the 
filling  is  at  once  enameled  and  colored,  and 
the  enamel  layer  affords  additionally  accurate 
marginal  adaptation.  The  inlay  is  set  with 
very  thinly  mixed  cement.  Any  desirable 
undercuts  may  be  made  in  the  porcelain  model 
or  cut  into  the  inlay  after  baking.  If  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  cement  set  quickly,  the 
inlay  is  heated  over  a  small  flame  and  then 
pressed  into  the  cemmted  cavily.  The  ce- 
ment will  harden  almost  instantaneously.  To 
insure  a  perfect  fixation  of  the  inlay,  a  thread 
may  be  wound  and  tied  around  the  tooth  and 
over  the  inlay,  which  will  gently  press  Uie 
latter  into  its  proper  position.  Iliis  thread 
also  affords  a  good  hold  to  the  final  wax  cover. 
By  the  above  method  the  cavity  preparation 
and  the  completion  of  a  porcelain  inlay  should 
not  require  more  than  one  hour. 

[Zm  Annalet  Dmtairea,  Parii^  August  1909.] 

IMMEDIATE      BEIMFLANTATION  OF 

TEETH.  Bt  L.  Cbuet. 

The  method  of  reimplantation  as  suggested 
1^  the  author  may  be  briefly  snmmarized: 
By  immediate  reimplantation  of  teeth  is 


meant  the  eztraetioa  and  almost  immediate 

reimplantation  into  its  alveolne  of  a  toott 
affected  with  aenie  periostitis,  with  or  with- 
out congestion,  with  or  without  abecesa.  Im- 
mediately after  the  extraction  the  alTeolns 
is  curetted,  and  if  an  abscess  is  present  it  is 
opened  and  diminsd.  If  the  extracted  tooA 
is  oariona,  it  is  thoion^ily  chaned,  the  eaauds 
are  emptied  of  their  eontoBta  and  sterilised, 
and  the  eaviiy,  eanals,  and  fozamen  are  eare- 
fully  filled.  The  reimplanting  of  the  tooth 
into  its  alveolus  is  generally  painless,  no  in- 
flammatory reaetifm  taking  place.  The  con- 
solidation of  the  tooth  takee  place  within  a 
week  and  is  completed  within  three  weeks, 
experience  showing  so  far  that  reimplanted 
teeth  last  for  seven  years.  During  all  the 
phases  of  the  operatioB  antiseptaes  are  to 
be  employed,  such  as  sublimate,  carbolic  acid, 
hydrogen  dioxid,  pure  or  in  combinaticm.  It 
is  left  to  the  operator's  diseretiMi  to  use 
cocain  for  the  extraction.  The  goieral  suc- 
cess of  immediato  reimplantatitm  of  teeth 
warrants  it  a  place  in  everyday  practice. 

[AroMt)  fir  Zahtiheilkunde,   Berlin,  June 

1909.] 

PTOOTANASIS  AND  ITS  APPLICATION 
IN  DENTISTRY.  Br  Db.  A.  LoaiLun*. 
PyoeyaBMBiBt  disoovered  by  Emmerich  and 
Loew,  is  the  proteolytic  enzyme  of  the  bacillns 
pyocyaneus,  and  possesses  the  property  of  dis- 
solving its  own  protoplasma  and  that  of  other 
bacteria.  Ehnmerieb  has  proved  the  bacteri- 
cidal action  of  ^ooyanasis  on  a  great  num- 
ber of  pathogenic  bacteria,  as  well  as  its  rel- 
ative non-tnicity,  which  favorably  diatin- 
goishes  it  from  the  destmetiTe  action  trf 
most  diainfeetants  upon  the  tissue.  Dr. 
Reich,  dean  of  the  dental  department  of  the 
University  of  Marburg,  also  reports  most 
favorable  results.  Pyocyanaais  is  a  dark- 
greenish  fluid  of  rather  high  specific  grari^ 
snd  peculiar  jasmine-like  odor;  it  is  a  sterile 
solution  and  withstands  deoompositimi  for 
ovw  a  year.  It  prevents  baeteiia  fran  multi- 
plying and  producing  toxins,  and  destroys 
them  in  a  short  time,  dissolves  membrmnons 
coatinf^  cleanses  ulcers  and  stimulates  re- 
generation of  tissue;  it  reduces  the  swelling 
of  mucous  membrane  and  oorreeponding 
glands,  and  favorably  influences  fever  and  the 
general  state  ol  health.  In  j^rriiea  aim- 
olaris,  no  matter  to  what  geoeral  or  loe^ 
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ly  be  du^  pjoQjaiuwia  haa  pro* 
peetedljr  good  rmlti  eren  in 
lidwablA  dsttnuticm  of  the  atre- 
,  looM  teeth,  and  flow  <tf  ptu. 
rtar  is  carefully  removed  and  the 
1  are  relieved  from  stress  as  mui^ 
Very  looee  teeth  are  fixed  by 
Che  diseased  areas  are  then  re- 
ted  with  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of 
oxid,  which  is  carefully  washed 
>id  water  from  a  syringe.  The 
eqnested  to  vigorousfy  rinse  his 
diseased  areas  are  perfectly 
lot  air.  Then  by  means  of  drop- 
rs,  the  pyocyanasis  is  introduced 
gival  pockets  and  forced  down  as 
Msible  with  a  blunt  sound.  Tba 
nld  not  be  laoerated,  and  the 
llowed  to  be  absorbed  for  about 
.  No  further  rinsing  is  permitted, 
lases  two  treatments  should  be 
g  the  first  week,  then  one  daily 
In  some  caaes  a  cure  was  effected 
ka.  in  others  only  after  several 
Kmths.    Relapses  have  not  basn 

-.8  Deniaires,  Paris,  August  1900.] 
[TATION.     Bi    Dh.  Totwek, 

SBUBO. 

mi  of  practical  experiences  with 
ion  extending  over  twenty  years 
sing  1300  snceeuful  eases  seons 
:  Unless  root-canal  treatment  and 
filling  with  cement  will  save  a 
eimplantation  of  any  single-rooted 
oted  tooth  is  indicated,  if  it  can 
aeld  in  place  by  a  rubber  plate 
'prevent  the  displacement  of  the 

tooth.  The  slightest  movement, 
leneptible  to  the  eye  or  to  the 
oaitivity,  considerably  counteracts 
ation  of  the  tooth  in  its  socket, 
plate  is  to  be  prepared  before  the 
aon  of  the  tooth.  In  order  to 
irrhage  and  an  aecumttlation  of 

which  produces  sensitivity,  a 
sterilized  cotton  saturated  with  a 
.ntion  of  adrenalin  is  introduced 
solus.  The  nibbCT  |date  is  worn 
it  three  weeks }  in  cases  of  com- 
■enerated  alveoli  patients  may  be 
wear  it  for  two  or  three  months. 
-  affirms  that  he  has  always  met 


witii  eompleto  snoees^  and  has  in  many  eases 
beat  able  to  jnA  ■  single  erown  or  erca  a 
prosthetic  piece  on  a  reimplanted  root, 

[Bn-Imer  ZahniTetUoh*  Halbmonatteolbr^, 
Berlin,  July  20,  1»O0.] 

DENTAL  DISEABBS  IN  THEIB  RELA- 
TIONSHIP TO  OCDLAK  DISEASES.  Bt 
Da.  Awn*  QvTXAjnt. 

Between  the  periosteum  and  the  mucosa  of 
the  maxilla  and  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit 
a  continuous  network  of  lymphatic  and  venous 
vessels  exists,  both  ^tems  extending  directly 
under  the  skin  of  the  dieek.  The  alveolar 
veins  ecnnmnnieate  with  those  of  the  mu- 
cosa of  the  maxillary  iinu%  which  in  turn 
communicate  with  the  outer  and  inner  venous 
branches  of  the  orbital  fossae.  In  the  peri- 
osteum of  the  frontal  surface  of  the  maxilla  a 
venous  network  exists,  communicating  with 
the  vena  ophthalmica  facialis  and  throu|^ 
this  with  the  i^hthalmica  superior  and  in- 
ferior. AeeordJng  to  Farlnand,  fine  lym- 
phatic Ixme-eanals  exist  as  remnuts  of  the 
rudiments  of  the  permanent  teeth,  whldi  run 
from  the  alveolus  to  the  lacrymal  sinus  and 
the  inferior  orbital  border.  This  demon- 
strates the  different  ways  of  propagation  of 
infiammatory  processes  from  the  teeth  to  the 
eyes,  which  may  be  supplemented  by  way  of 
continuity,  in  that  an  open  alveolus  may  lead 
to  suppuration  of  the  antrum  of  Highmore, 
whidi  may  involve  the  orbit  by  necrosis  of  the 
inferior  orbital  wall.  Other  dental  diseases 
that  may  involve  the  eyes  are  dental  caries, 
alveolar  periostitis,  dental  empyema  of  the 
antrum  of  Highmore,  dental  fistula,  and 
actinomycosis.  Ocular  diseases  erf  dental  ori- 
gin are  acute  conjunctivitis,  edema  of  the  lid. 
retrobulbar  orbital  phlegmon,  neuritis  of  the 
optic  nerve,  diSiise  orbital  j^egmon  with 
orbital  venous  thrombosis,  and  metastatic 
irido-chorioiditis. 

Another  method  of  propagation  is  that  by 
way  of  reflex.  Firet,  sensitive  reflex  neuroses 
have  to  be  distinguished,  such  as  ciliary  neu- 
ralgia caused  by  dental  caries  and  irritatlcms 
of  the  sensoiy  branches  of  the  conjunctiva. 
On  the  other  hand,  ocular  diseases  such  as 
glaucoma  may  produce  severe  neuralgia  in 
sound  teeth  by  way  of  reflex.  Vaso-motor  re- 
flex neuroses  caused  by  dental  disease  are 
hyperemia  of  the  conjunctiva  and  edema  of 
the  lids.   The  motor  itAex  neuroses  are  very 
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Importimt,  aucfa  as  non-eottrdinato  oontatc- 
tioni  of  the  eye  muscle*  and  oonoomitant 
strabismiu  during  dentition,  which  yield  to 
scarification  of  the  gingiva  or  spontaneously 
after  ernption  of  the  teeth.  Daring  dentition, 
rhythmical  moremaita  o£  the  eye — nystag- 
luiu— are  fieqiiatly  obaetTed.  Lamallar  eat- 
araot,  aoenrding  to  Sehmidt-Bimpler,  la  ino- 
diiced  by  the  eiainps  asaodated.  with  difflenlt 
dentition  in  rhachitic  children,  which  in  a 
reflex  way  causes  disturbances  in  the  blood 
supply  of  the  corpus  eiliare  by  alternating 
irritation  and  relaxation  of  the  Taso-c<m- 
strietor  and  dilator  muscles,  and  consequently 
interfere  with  the  nutrition  of  the  lena, 


which  depends  nptm  the  vessels  of  the  ciliar7 
body.  Faralywd  accommodation  may  also  b« 
connected  with  dental  disease  and  improve 
upon  removal  of  tiie  diseased  tooth.  Of  dia^ 
nostio  value  are  Hutehinson's  teetii — ^whidi 
are  frequently  observed  together  with  paren< 
ehymatona  Iceratitisi  and  an  a  cotain  «ymp- 
tom  of  hereditary  ayphUia — and,  farther, 
pitted,  jagged  rhadiitie  taeta,  vriiidi  are  gen- 
erally noted  in  eonjunetion  with  lamellar 
cataract.  The  circular  diaooloration  or  cir- 
cular caries  of  the  neclc  of  the  tooth  typical 
in  tuberculosis  may  also  be  used  aa  an  eaaily 
reoogniaed  diagnoatifl  aid  in  the  etioI<^  of 
oonlar  ilismar 


PERISCOPE. 


Steriliutl0a  of  Wax.— Wax  may  be 
■teriliaed  and  rendered  fit  for  further  uae  by 
boiling  it  for  thlrfy-five  minutes  in  a  la^ 
pan  of  water  containing  one  ounce  of  ozalie 
acid  to  the  quart— Thomas  Fexiohk^  Po' 
eifto  Dental  Oceette. 

Convenirnt  Crucible  Tongs. — Convenient 
crucible  tongs  that  are  perfect  for  handling 
hot  crucibles,  molos,  etc.,  can  be  easily  made 
from  any  spring  wire.  Bend  your  wire  to  the 
shape  indicated  [t.e.  similar  to  that  of  the 
stout  wire  used  by  housewives  for  tigbtening 
or  releasing  the  screw  lids  of  preserve  jars], 
making  the  twist,  or  spiral,  a  little  larger 
than  the  crucible.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble 
to  make  one,  you  will  be  so  well  pleased  that 
it  will  become  a  permanent  fixture  in  your 
offlee.— 0.  JfiHlfisoN  Palhkb,  Dental  Sum- 
mary. 

Preparation  of  Gold.— It  is  very  important 
to  have  gold  for  casting  free  from  all  foreign 
matter  before  placing  it  in  the  crucible  to  be 
cast.  If  we  have  been  particular  with  the 
treatment  of  the  wax  pattern  previous  to  this 
time,  and  it  is  a  perfect  counterpart  of  our 
cavi^,  vary  little  burnishing  of  the  margins 
is  necessary.  Consequently  it  is  possible  to 
use  our  scrap  {date  rather  than  pure  gold. 
If  we  have  been  reasonably  careful  with  our 
scrap  and  have  kept  it  free  from  platinum  or 
silver,  the  colur  is  not  bid  for  fillings,  and  it 
has  the  advantage  of  retaining  its  shape  bet- 
ter than  pure  gold. 

If  scrap  is  used  It  should  first  be  boiled  in 


50  per  cent,  nitric  aeld  to  xenxnre  any  bane 
metala  that  may  be  preMnt;  then  waah  it 
and  plaoe  it  upon  a  charcoal  block,  and  melt. 
While  the  maas  is  in  a  molten  eondition,  it 
should  be  Bprukled  with  anunoninm  efalorid 
(sal  aamioniae).  lliia  should  be  repMted 
until  the  gold  ripples  like  water.  This  may 
be  remelted  in  a  carbon  erucible  and  oast 
into  ingots  for  use,  or  used  as  it  ia. 

If  we  are  melting  our  gold  in  a  crudUe 
formed  in  the  inveatment^  very  little  flux,  if 
any,  should  be  uswl,  as  there  ia  danger  of  ita 
oloaing  the  opening  into  the  mold,  thus  pre- 
venting a  perfect  caat,  if  the  gold  goes  down 
at  all.  The  importance  oi  having  gold  in 
perfect  condition  for  casting  must  not  be 
overlooked.~A.  W.  Stauuck,  Dental  aum- 
mary. 

Sterillxlng  Dentnl  Instmmeats.— 

dermic  needles  must  be  heated  to  a  glow,  hypo- 
dermic  syringes  boiled,  also  impression  trays 
and  almost  all  new  inetnunents.  To  save  the 
nickel  coating,  the  instruments  are  boiled  for 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  distilled  water. 
If  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  soda  and  a  temper* 
ature  of  only  from  60  to  70°  C.  for  more  deli- 
cate instruments  ia  used,  the  time  of  immer- 
sion should  be  from  twenfy  to  thirty  minutes. 
Every  rinsing  glass  immediately  after  use 
should  be  placed  in  a  1 : 1000  solution  of 
sublimate,  with  the  rim  downward.  All  other 
instruments  and  stones,  after  having  been 
carefully  cleaned  mechanicaUy,  ahonld  be  laid 
for  an  hoar  or  more  in  a  6  per  cent  Mdvtkn 
ot  lysol.  For  this  solutttHi  distilled  or  fresh^ 
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boiled  water  U  used.  Hie  straight  handpiece 
is  closed  in  front  by  a  rubber  stopper;  the 
ri^t-angle  one,  which  cannot  be  protected 
against  lysol  entering,  should  be  taken  apart 
every  two  weeks.  Even  if  that  is  done  less 
frequently,  the  lysol  will  do  no  harm.  Before 
being  used  all  instruments  may  be  dipped  into 
a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  Ijsol,  also  the  moutli 
mirror  in  order  to  prevent  coating.  The  same 
solution  may  be  applied  to  the  field  of  opera- 
tion before  surgical  treatment.  After  remov- 
ing tartar,  the  gingival  pockets  can  be  irri- 
gated with  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  boric  acid. 
The  odor  of  lysol  is  not  agreeable,  yet  no 
other  means  of  sterilization  has  the  same  ex- 
cellent qualities. — A.  Senh,  Bchweiterische 
YierteljahrMMohr^t  fUr  Zahnheilkunde. 

The  Tonsils  and  the  Teeth.— When  a 
tonsil  is  noimal,  infection  from  the  external 
surface  is  rare.  Secondary  infection  throng 
the  lymph  channels  is  the  usual  source.  There 
are  four  periods  of  molar  eruptions,  with 
some  Tariations  in  time,  when  the  tonsils  may 
enlarge  without  infection  or  inflammation, 
vis,  at  two  years,  six  years,  twelve  years,  and 
seventeen  years.  Tonuls,  though  ali^^tly 
enlarged,  when  not  Infected  return  to  normal 
with  the  complete  eruption  of  tiie  teeth.  Dis- 
eased teeth  are  a  prolifio  source  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  {^ands  tiirough  proximity  of  mem* 
branes,  either  directly  by  infection,  or  by 
toxins.  In  the  treatment  of  the  tonsil  by  the 
specialist,  may  we  not  include  as  a  routine 
the  observation  as  to  carious  teeth  and  a 
recognition  of  these  four  periods  of  eruption 
coincident  with  slight  enlargement! — G.  H. 
Wbight,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum. 

Taking  Impressions  for  a  Denture  In  a 
Mouth  Where  a  Denture  has  been  Worn. 

■  Sometimes  patients  wearing  vulcanite  den- 
tures pr^ent  for  the  impressions  for  other 
npper  dentures.  If  the  impression  be  taken 
while  the  old  denture  is  being  worn,  the  new 
denture  will  doubtless  be  loose  and  leas  satis- 
factory than  it  should  be. 

Mueb  better  results  will  be  obtained  if 
the  patient  avoids  wearing  the  old  denture 
for  twenty-four  hours  before  the  impression 
is  taken.  When  a  vulcanite  denture  is  worn, 
the  membrane  of  the  mouth  thickens.  It 
remains  tiiick  as  long  as  the  plate  is  worn. 
In  mai^  oases  leaving  ti»  plate  out  for 
twenty-four  hours  will  allow  the  membrane 
to  return  to  nearly  normal  condition.  If  tlie 
fanpression  be  takoi  with  the  membrane  nor- 
mal* the  model  will  be  smaller  and  the  new 
plate  made  over  will  fit  tighter  and  better. 
This  is  especially  true  of  upper  dentures.-— 
GtacnsB  W.  Cupp,  DmteU  IHgeat. 


Surgical  Treatment  ot  Trifacial  Neu- 
ralgia.— ^The  treatment  of  trifacial  neuralgia 
by  surgical  procedure  should  not  be  hastily 
resorted,  to.  Let  it  be  done  only  after  a  care- 
ful diagnosis  has  been  made.  Moreover,  in- 
ternal medication  should  be  employed  when 
indicated.  If  the  diagnosis  points  out  a  local 
irritant  as  the  cause,  this  irritant  should  be 
removed.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  teeth 
should  be  removed,  but  the  diseases  of  the 
teeth,  if  any,  should  be  cured,  thus  removing 
the  source  of  irritation.  The  general  extrac- 
tion of  teeth  has  too  often  been  resorted  to 
without  a  knowledge  as  to  whether  th^  were 
abnormal  or  otherwise.  They  have  been  ex- 
tracted in  the  hope  that  by  some  chance  the 
patient  would  be  relieved.  In  most  instances, 
extraction  of  teeth  for  the  treatment  of  neu- 
ralgia is  not  only  useless,  but  the  injury  to 
the  patient  is  irreparable.  The  time  is  past 
when  the  indiscriminate  extraction  of  teeth 
can  be  resorted  to  with  the  vague  idea  that 
a  pain  can  be  arrested,  the  cause  of  which 
is  not  understood.  There  are  but  few  incur- 
able diseases  of  the  taeth. — T.  W.  Bbopst, 
Dental  Brief. 

Coodensing  Qold  with  the  Hand  Mallet. 

— Of  the  different  kinds  of  force  in  use  for 
the  condensation  of  gold,  none  is  better  than 
the  hand  mallet  wielded  by  a  skilled  assis- 
tant. The  advantage  of  this  method  seems 
to  lie  In  the  combination  of  two  forces  simul- 
taneously— hand  pressure  the  operator 
and  mallet  force  by  the  assistant.  The  tooth 
IB  pressed  to  a  firm  position  where  the  peri- 
dental membrane  is  tense,  so  that  the  blow 
is  better  tolerated  by  the  patient  and  at  the 
same  time  the  gold  is  held  in  the  exact  posi- 
tion where  condensation  is  needed.  Gold  may 
also  be  thoroughly  condensed  by  the  auto- 
matic, electric,  or  mechanical  mallet,  or  by 
hand  pressure,  but  whatever  method  is 
adopted  great  care  should  be  exercised  that 
the  condensation  be  thorough  and  complete 
at  all  stages  of  the  work.  The  contact  point 
in  approximal  cavities  should  always  receive 
the  most  careful  attention.  The  gold  should 
be  condensed  against  the  surface  of  the  ap- 
proximating tooth  at  this  point  In  the  same 
manner  as  against  eavil^  walls.  Sufficient 
separation  should  have  been  gained  to  admit 
ol  polishing  the  ofmtact  point  without  re- 
moving too  much  of  the  gold,  and  therd^ 
destroying  the  normal  relation  of  tiie  teeth 
at  this  point.  It  is  well  to  test  the  work 
at  the  oavo-surfaee  angle  fay  hand  pressure 
using  a  small  plugger  to  make  sure  that  per- 
fect adaptation  has  been  seenred. — J.  IC. 
Tench,  Dental  Forvm. 
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HINTS,  QUERIES,  AND  COMMENTS. 


ITTIXIZING  BKOKEX  PIKS  IN 
CBOWKS. 

Most  dentists  find  a  broken  pin  that  ii  left 
in  the  root  very  troublesome  to  repair,  as  it 
ii  generally  a  hard  taak  to  dislodge  it.  Ibe 
following  method  maj  be  need  to  adTsntage 
in  overcoming  this  difficulty: 

Th9  patient,  a  young  man,  had  worn  an 
upper  left  lateral  Darby  crown  for  a  number 
of  years,  until  it  broke  off,  leaving  the  root 
decayed  underneath,  the  end  of  the  pin  pro- 


truding from  the  root  }  of  an  inch  below 
the  gum  line,  as  shown  In  Fig.  1.  The  fol- 
lowing procedure  of  repair  was  adopted: 
The  carious  portion  is  ground  away  and  the 
pulp-canal  enlarged  so  tbat  it  is  considerably 
wi^  than  tiie  diameter  of  the  pin.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  enlarge  the  root-canal 
too  mneh,  as  there  is  danger  of  Bubse([nent 
splitting  of  the  root.  With  a  fine  Assure 
bur  a  ditch  is  ground  around  the  end  of 
the  pin,  not  more  than  i  of  an  inch  in  depth. 
If  the  pin  is  very  thick,  its  diameter  may  be 
reduced  with  the  same  bur.  Soft  inlay  wax 
is  pressed  well  up  into  the  root,  chilled,  and 
removed.  If  the  wax  impression  does  not 
show  the  outline  of  the  ditch  completely. 


add  a  drop  of  wax  at  the  end  and  insert  again. 
Trim  the  wax  impression  so  as  to  reproduce 
the  base  of  a  Darby  crown,  heat  the  apme 
wire,  insert  it  into  the  wax  impression,  chill 
with  cold  water,  and  remove.  The  impres- 
sion should  represent  a  small  wax  tnbe.  Into 
this  tube  a  small  piece  of  lead  from  a  poiril 
is  inserted  in  the  following  manner:  The 
point  of  a  lead  pencil  is  shaped  until  it  prop- 
erly fits  into  the  wax  tnbe.  It  is  then 
broken  off  the  pencil,  held  in  pliers  and  passed 
over  the  alcohol  flame,  and  inserted  into 
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the  wax  tube.   The  wax  is  invested,  and  a 

casting  made  of  22-k  gold.  (Fig.  2.)  After 
casting,  the  lead  is  ground  out  of  the  tube 
with  a  fine  bur,  and  if  the  casting  does  not 
go  up  into  place  easily,  the  tube  may  be 
slightly  enlarged.  Thi  facing  is  then  pre- 
pared and  soldered  to  the  casting  in  the  usual 
Way.  Befbre  being  cenmted  into  plaee  wxtii 
copper  oxyphosphmte  oement,  the  easting 
should  be  serrated.  If  the  root  is  not  carious 
and  is  level  with  the  gum  line,  and  the  pin 
is  broken  off  at  the  surface  of  the  root,  the 
ditch  may  be  made  much  deeper  and  sli|^t|7 
wider,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Bkbnakd  FmoHE^  D.D.S. 
Brooklyn,  JT.  T. 


FlO.  1.  Fio.  2. 
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I>B.  JOSEPH  WH.  WASSAIiIi. 

Died,  by  accidental  drowning  in  Lake  Mich- 
igan, September  18,  1909.  Joseph  Wnxux 
WAsauL,  M.D.,  Chicago,  HL,  in  his 

flfty-eecond  year. 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  WaBsall,  who  resided  in 
Lake  Forest  and  maintained  dental  offices 
in  Chicago,  was  lost  overboard  from  the 
schooner  '*Miatrar'  during  a  heavy  storm  six 
miles  off  Baoine,  Wis.,  September  18,  1909, 
while  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  Milwaukee. 

The  deceased  was  bom  in  Bloekley,  Eng- 
land, on  February  8,  1868,  being  the  only 
son  of  a  minister.  When  he  was  but  four 
years  of  age  he  b^n  his  schooling  at  a  jffi- 
vate  school  in  his  native  town.  In  1804  his 
lather  brought  his  family  to  America,  in  order 
that  the  children  mig^t  be  educated  in  thie 
country.  They  came  first  to  Dordiester,  near 
Boston,  but  remained  there  only  a  few  months. 
In  the  effort  to  better  himself.  Rev.  Wassail 
moved  about  conaiderably,  consequently  his 
children's  early  education  was  obtained  in 
various  schools,  the  first  being  a  snudl  gram- 
mar school  at  Dorchester  Heights.  Then  they 
spent  two  years  at  Gape  Ood,  Mass.,  afterward 
removing  to  Newburyport,  Mass.,  where  they 
remained  for  several  years;  here  the  children 
gained  some  of  their  best  school  training. 
Then,  removing  to  Wisconsin,  after  spending 
two  years  at  Masomanie  they  moved  to 
Galena,  where  Joseph  finally  finished  his 
gnmmar-sehool  education. 

When  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Geo.  O.  Howard 
in  Galena  and  worked  with  him  for  two  years, 
gaining  thus  his  first  knowledge  of  dentistry. 
In  1876  he  entered  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan at  Ann  Arbor.  After  being  graduated  he 
wwked  in  Dr.  Howard's  office  for  two  more 
years. 

He  first  engaged  in  practice  for  himself  in 
1878,  in  Darlington,  Wis.,  and  then,  after  a 
short  time,  in  Mineral  Point.  In  1881  he 
went  to  Chicago,  where  he  bought  the  office 
of  Dr.  Howard,  who  had  died,  and  thence 


started  his  successful  Chicago  career  at  103 
State  st  While  practicing  there  be  attended 
lectures  at  the  Physicians'  and  Surgeons'  Col- 
lege, and  in  a  few  years  received  his  M.D. 
degree. 

His  next  (rffiee  was  at  the  comer  of  Dear- 
born and  Chieago  aves.,  where  he  practiced  for 
seven  or  eight  years. 

In  1S90,  Dr.  Wassail  married  Hiss  Grace 
Sunnion  Grosby,  famous  for  ber  accomplish- 
ments in  music  and  for  her  beau^.  Two 
children  were  bora  to  than — a  daughter, 
Elloi,  now  fifteen  years  old,  and  a  son,  Joseph, 
now  seven  years  old.  In  1900  Dr.  Wassail 
built  a  very  attractive  home  in  Lake  Forest, 
which  he  occupied  until  his  demise. 

Dr.  Wassail  was  an  active  member  of  the 
National  Dental  Association,  the  IlUnois 
State  Dental  Society,  the  (%ieago  Odontologi- 
cal  Society,  and  the  Chicago  Odontographie 
Society. 

The  trai^c  ending  of  Dr.  Wassail's  brilliant 
career  has  cast  deep  sadness  over  bis  many 
and  devoted  friends. 


DB.  FREBZBICK  H.  liUITT. 

Died,  at  Rochester,  N.  H.,  August  26,  1909, 
of  general  paralysis,  following  a  nervoiu 
shock,  Fbedebick  H.  Luht,  D.D.S.,  in  his 
fifty-ninth  year. 

Dr.  Frederick  H.  Lunt,  one  of  the  most 
widdy  known  profeBsional  mm  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, died  at  his  home  on  Academy  St., 
Rochester,  N.  H.,  after  having  been  affected 
by  a  paralytic  stroke  at  his  dental  office. 
Dr.  Lunt  was  bom  at  Durham,  Me.,  August 
1,  1861,  on  a  farm,  where  he  passed  his  boy- 
hood, <^taining  his  early  education  in  the 
country  schools  and  at  the  academy  in  the 
nei^iboring  town  of  Kent's  Hill.  In  1874 
he  entered  the  dental  pupilage  of  Dr.  Ser- 
vanee,  South  Berwick,  iMe.,  and  after  working 
for  some  time  in  dental  offices,  registered 
at  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  whence 
he  was  graduated  with  the  D.D.S.  degree  in 
187S. 
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After  graduation,  Dr.  Lnnt  b^an  to  prae- 
tice  iadependentfy  at  South  Berwidc,  ICe^  and 
soon  remoTcd  to  BocheBter,  whmre  he  had  been 
practiemg  for  over  thirty  years.  He  bnOt 
up  a  reputation  as  a  dentist  not  second  to  that 
of  any  practitioner  in  Nev  Hampshire.  He 
applied  himself  most  diligently,  adopted  all 
the  latest  improvements,  and  was  highly  re- 
spected both  as  a  dentist  and  a  man.  An 
industrious  reader,  he  was  well  informed  on 
many  topics,  was  imbued  with  dvle  spirit, 
and  of  unimpeachable  integrity. 

Shortly  before  moving  to  Rochester,  Dr. 
Lunt  married  Hannah  H.  Stacey,  who  to- 
gether with  a  son,  Wilbur  T.,  a  dentist,  sur- 
vives him. 

Dr.  Lunt  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Dental  Society,  the  Northeastern  Dmtal 
Society,  and  an  honorary  member  of  tbe 
Massachusetts  Dental  Society.  For  five  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Board  of  Registration,  over  which  body 
be  presided  for  three  years,  also  a  member  of 
the  board  of  education  of  Rochester  from 
1886  to  1888.  He  belonged  to  Humane  Lodge, 
A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  Rochester. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  Dr.  Lunt^ 
residence,  the  Masons  attending  in  a  body. 


DB.  AliBERT  FRANCIS  MOXBOE. 

Died,  at  Flint,  Mich.,  August  25,  1909,  at 
his  residence,  611  Detroit  st.,  Ai.bebt  Funcis 
MoNBOE,  D.D.S.,  in  his  forty-first  year. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Albert  Francis  Monroe, 
who  had  been  ill  for  several  months,  occurred 

on  August  25th,  at  Flint,  Mich. 

Albert  Francis  Monroe  was  bom  in  Flint 
in  August  1888,  and  when  a  child  went  with 
his  parents  to  a  farm  near  Mt.  Morris.  He 
spent  his  boyhood  on  the  farm,  attending  the 
Flint  hi^  school,  and  being  graduated  as 
president  of  the  class  in  1880.  He  then  en- 
tered the  dental  deparbnent  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1S94.  He  was  also  a  graduate  of  the  Angle 
School  of  Orthodontia,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  April  1898,  Dr.  Monroe  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Harriet  M.  Childs,  who  with 
their  three  sons,  Donald,  David,  and  Douglas, 


mrvives  him.  From  18M  he  had  very  sne- 
eessf  uUy  practiced  dentistvy  in  Flint. 

Dr.  Monroe  was  of  genial  and  companion- 
able nature,  with  a  happy  optimism  that  went 
far  toward  sustaining  him  throughout  his 
protracted  and  trying  illness.  His  cheerful 
smile  and  hearty  word  of  greeting  will  be 
missed  in  the  eirdea  in  which  he  moved,  and 
among  tlie  host  of  friends  and  acquaintamsea 
the  announcement  of  his  demise  ww  reoaved 
with  feelings  of  deepest  regret. 

Dr.  Monroe  was  a  member  of  the  Genesee 
Valley  Commandeiy,  Eni^ts  Templars,  and 
of  Flint  Lodge  No.  222,  B.  P.  O.  Elks. 

Interment  was  made  at  Glenwood  cemetery, 
tbe  Knights  Tem^ars  being  in  charge  of  the 
obsequies. 


DB.  CHAAIiES  FBE£MA27  FI8KE. 

DoD,  at  the  home  of  his  dau^ter,  Mrs. 
Josephine  Blodgett,  at  liezington,  Mass.,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1B09,  of  caneer.  Dr.  Chahus 
Fbeeiun  Fiske,  in  his  aeventy-seventh  year. 

Death  has  claimed  Dr.  Charles  Freanan 
Fiske,  for  more  than  forty  years  a  prominent 
dentist  in  Milford,  N.  H. 

Dr.  Fiske  was  bom  at  Temple,  N.  H.,  De- 
cember 2, 1832.  He  attended  sdiool  at  Temple, 
and  afterward  entered  Appleton  Academy  at 
New  Ipswich.  He  learned  the  dental  profes- 
sion with  the  late  Dr.  Jeremiah  Fiske  of  Clin- 
ton, Mass.,  and  with  Dr.  Thresher  of  Boston, 
and  afterward  practiced  at  Marlboro  and  Clin- 
ton. He  began  his  practice  at  Milford,  N.  H., 
In  1868,  continuing  until  July  1908. 

In  November  1862  Dr.  Fiske  entered  the 
army,  serving  as  a  hospital  steward,  and  was 
stationed  at  Washingttm  and  at  Alexandria, 
Va. 

On  November  24,  1863,  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
he  married  Emma  S.  Bailey,  who  died  in 
Milford  in  18M,  leaving  three  children,  of 
whom  two  survive,  Mrs.  Josephine  Blodgett  of 
Lnington,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  Henry  M.  Fiske  of 
IMilford. 

Dr.  Fiske  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Benevolent  Lodge  of  Masons,  also  of  the 
Chapter,  and  a  member  of  the  O.  W.  Lull 
G.  A.  R.  post 
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[A  DBGXSnur  has  recently  been  rendered  in  the  Untied  States  Cinndt 
Court  in  New  York  upholding  I>r.  Edward  H.  Angle's  patent  for  his  regu- 
lating appliance.  Owing  to  the  interest  taken  by  the  profession  in  Dr. 
Angle's  system  of  orthodontia,  it  is  believed  that  this  decision  is  of  suffi- 
cient general  interest  to  be  here  reprinted.  The  suit  was  brought  by  the 
E.  H.  Angle  Regulating  Appliance  Company  against  Julius  Aderer,  a  dealer 
in  New  York  eity;  and  i^ter  a  consideratioii  of  testimony  offered  by  both 
aides,  Judge  Hongh  rendered  the  following  deelBion,  which  resulted  in  a 
decree  restraining  the  defendant  from  further  infringement,  and  awarding 
an  accounting  of  damages  and  profits.  The  decision  is  interesting  as  a 
clear  and  careful  definition  of  Dr.  Angle's  invention,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  telescoping  friction  sleeve  which  is  employed  in  connection  with  the 
adjusting  nuts  upon  his  appliance.] 


Decision. 


HOUGH,  D.  J.: 

Complainants  are  respectively  the  owners 
of  and  the  sole  licensees  imder  Patent  626,476, 
issued  to  Dr.  Ang^e  for  a  "tooth  regulating 
device."    The  patentee  is  admittedly  welt 


Tm.  1. 


known  to  be  skilled  in  the  art  or  seienoe  of 
dentistry,  and  particularly  in  that  depart- 
ment thereof  which  seeks  to  correct  by  me* 
cbanical  devices  teeth  badly  placed  in  the 
human  jaw.  This  branch  of  dental  science 
ha*  been  termed  in  argument  "Orthodontia." 
When  Dr.  Angle  applied  for  his  patent  there 
were  known  to  the  art  devices  suffieioitly 


represented  by  Figs.  1  and  2  below  repro- 
duced. 

Fig.  1  represents  an  "artificial  arch"  fas- 
tened outside  of  the  teeth  on  either  jaw  by 
applying  rings  (3)  to  molar  teeth  on  the 
ri^t  and  left  sides  of  the  mouth  respectively. 


Fio.  2. 


and  adjusting  the  areh  near  to  and  outside 
the  intervening  teeth.  Obviously  this  arch, 
being  composed  of  metal  possessing  resilience, 
is  under  some  tension,  and  this  tension  may 
be  increased  or  diminished  and  generally  reg- 
ulated by  the  nuts  <S)t  which,  operating  upon 
the  screw-thread  on  which  they  turn,  may 
he  used  to  advance  or  retract  the  metal 
arch  as  may  he  desired,  and  ttierel^  to  ap> 
ply  power  to  any  tooth  or  teeth  appropriately 
fastened  to  the  arch  itself  by  easily  con- 
ceivable bands  or  "ligations." 

Fig.  2  represents  a  means  of  applying  power 
to  a  sii^le  tooth,  by  fastening  as  before  a 
ring  (6)  to  a  molar,  and  adjusting  the  "fish- 
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tail**  end  agminst  ths  tooth  inteodod  to  be 
moved,  mnd  then  regulating  that  power  ai 
before  by  the  operaticm  nt  tiie  nut  (S)  vpoD 
the  screw-thread. 

The  patentee  observed  that  not  mty  did 
the  mal placed  teeth  move  {as  waa  desired), 
but  the  molars  used  as  anchors  were  not 
themselves  abaolutsfy  rigid  in  tiM  jaw,  with 
the  result  Uiat  tha  adjwting  nuts  (6)  would 
remain  where  art,  as  long  as  a  tension  or  prea* 
sure  was  maintained  upon  them.  Whenever 
that  tension  was  relieved  by  tooth  movement, 
the  "adjusting  nuts  were  liable  to  be  acci- 
dentally moved  under  the  engagement  there- 
with of  the  tongue  or  lipa  of  the  wearer.'*  It 
is  the  intention  of  tha  dental  opeiator  that 
the  patient  wearing  one  of  these  deviees 
should  return  to  him  from  tine  to  time 
to  have  the  nuts  adjusted  and  to  re-establish 
the  proper  tension  upcm  the  teeth.  But  it 
was  very  desirable  not  to  fiu^litate  a  slack- 
ening of  the  entire  contrivance  by  tongue 
or  lip  movement  upon  the  nuts  in  questicm. 

Dr.  Angle  therefore  obtained  this  patent 
for  a  dsTiee  which  is  sofBeiaitfy  shown  by 
the  flgora  reproduced  below. 


^it  it  must  *0m  mads  of  a  aias  to  aflM 
a  elOM  fit  with  the  andior  tube." 

This  Qas|dii  form  is  not  preferred  1^  the 
patentee,  but  it  was  admitted  at  the  atga- 
toent  that  it  is  the  form  whieh  baa  pwasd 
into  cx>mmereial  use. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  device  introduoea  a 
difficulty  or  retardatimi  in  the  moTCnent  of 
the  nut  upon  the  screw-thread  whidi  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  eerew  acticm.  The 
amount  of  that  diffleulty  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  friction  existing  at  any  given 
time  in  the  friction  sleeve.  This  friction  will 
arise  either  from  the  spring  action  of  the 
friction  aleere  when  split  and  presaed  into 
the  eounter-bore,  or  it  will  depend  nerdy 
upon  the  close  adjustment  of  parta,  as  when 
the  Sleeve  is  not  s^t  but  operates  just  as 
one  portion  of  a  telescope  does  upm  the  other. 

The  usual  form  of  this  device  is  the  arch 
first  above  represented;  the  straight  jadc- 
Bcrew  appean  to  be  lees  commtm.  In  tiie 
arch  form  it  is  evident  that  friction  in  the 
friction  sleeve  is  increased  by  the  tension  at 
the  ateh,  so  that  thouj^  the  frietkm  sleere 
and  the  oounter-bon  may  fit  quite  looa^ 


Fio.  3. 


This  figure  exhibits  the  screw-thread  of 
the  devioe  first  above  pictured,  a  nut  (6) 
as  before,  (me  of  the  anchor  tubes  (2),  whose 
positions  on  the  serew-thread  are  regulated 
1^  the  nvt  (6>.  But  the  two  nuts,  instead 
of  being  of  the  ordinary  form,  are  provided 
with  the  "threadless  extension"  (a)  which 
fits  into  the  recess  or  counter-bore  (h).  In 
operation  the  extension  (a)  by  insertion  into 
the  recess  or  counter-bore  (6)  forms  what  the 
patentee  calls  a  "friction  sleeve,"  in  tele- 
soopic  and  frictions]  engagement  with  the 
conuter-bond  anchor  tube  (2). 

The  application  shows  two  forms  of  this 
friction  sleeve,  one  as  in  the  figure  last  above 
reproduced  with  the  sleeve  split  axially  (a^), 
and  aaetiker  form  in  which  it  is  not  spHt. 
He  points  out  that  when  the  sleeve  is  not 


when  the  apparatus  is  not  in  use,  the  desired 
result  will  be  attained  when  it  is  in  use  by 
the  tension  of  the  areh  when  fitted  to  the 
Jaw.  This  result  is  not  set  forth  and  is 
not  claimed  in  the  patent,  but  the  form  of 
apparatus  which  renders  it  possible  is  shown, 
and  means  by  which  the  successful  result  is 
secured  are  disclosed; — ^for  which  reasons  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  patentee  is  entitled  to 
whatever  benefit  or  advantage  may  accrue 
from  this  eharaeteriatio  of  his  patented  de- 
vice slthoofl^  not  by  him  apeoifieally  set 
forth  in  hia  ai^lieation.  (7m  Bppa  vs. 
Unittd  Bo»  Board  d  Papmr  Co.,  143  Fed.  Rep., 
869.) 

The  flrat  claim  of  this  patent  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"1.  In  a  toc^  regulator  having  exten^ble 
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parU,  an  adjosthtg-ant  voridng  on  one  and 
reaetiag  against  the  other  of  aaid  part*, 
which  nut  has  an  abrupt  ahoulder  that  m- 
•iats  the  end  thmsts  or  Btrains,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  friction  sleeve  or  section  that 
puts  the  laid  nut  under  a  friction  or  tension 
against  rotation,  independently  of  the  end 
strains  on  the  said  nut,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed." 

The  second  (and  (mly  other)  claim  spe- 
cifically oovers  the  axial  split  above  referred 
to. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  novelty  of  Uiis  in- 
vention rests  only  in  the  friction  sleeve  se- 
curing the  nut  against  aoeideatal  rotation 
under  sU^^t  pressure.  As  applied  to  a  tooth- 
i^nlating  ap|dianee  it  is  not  denied  that  the 
inTentim  is  patratable  unless  anticipated. 

It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  this 
branch  of  dentistry  hss  recently  made  great 
advances,  and  it  appears  to  me  from  the 
testimony  herein  that  such  advances  are  quite 
largely  due  to  r^ulating  devices  such  as  this. 
The  apparatus  sold  by  defendant  differs  from 
that  of  the  complainants  sole^  in  this,  that 
whereas  complainants'  a]^»aratus,  as  shown 
by  the  diagrams  above  reproduced,  have  a 
cylindrical  friction  sleeve,  or  one  at  all  events 
cylindrical  before  a  spring  action  is  produced 
by  compression  of  the  split  portions  of  the 
sleeve,  the  defendant's  appliance  possesses  a 


fiietion  extension  of  the  nut  whidi  is  obvi- 
ously slightly  conical  and  whose  oounter-bore 
is  s^ 

Whether  the  Metion  sleeve  or  the  oounter- 
bore  be  split  is  unimportant;  the  intent  of 
either  splitting  is  to  produce  a  spring  action, 
and  defendant  cannot  escape  infringement 
(nor  has  he  sought  to)  by  this  change  alone. 

The  defense,  therefor^  rests  upon  the  prop- 
osition that  defendant's  ecmioal  sleeve  is  no 
more  than  a  part  of  a  ''Jam  nnf*;  that  jam 
nuts  wera  well  known  before  this  patent,  and 
tlierefore  the  defoadant  has  a  rif^t  to  do 
what  he  has  done. 


[A  diieussion  of  an  earlier  British  patent 
for  improvements  in  lock  nuts  is  liere 
omitted.] 


An  examination  of  defendant's  device, 
therefore,  convinces  me,  that  his  is  not  a  "jam 
nut,"  and  that  it  is  a  colorable  imitation  of 
complainant's  mechanism.  His  conoidal  form 
is  just  a  sufficient  departure  from  a  true  <7l- 
inder  to  encourage  a  defense  in  a  patent  suit, 
but  not  a  sufficient  departure  to  produce 
Ante's  result  by  any  other  method  or  in  any 
other  manner  than  that  disclosed  in  Angle's 
application  for  his  patent. 

For  these  reasons  the  complainants  are 
awarded  a  decree  as  prayed  for. 
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KATIONAI.  DENTAIi  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Executive  Council. 

A  iCKBTiHa  of  the  Ezeeative  Coimoil  of  the 
National  Dental  ABSOuation  Trill  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  HoIIanden,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  10 
o'clock  A.U.,  Saturday,  November  6,  1909,  for 
the  appointment  of, officers  of  Sections  and 
the  Usual  committees,  and  the  consideration 
of  luoh  other  matters  as  may  properly  come 
before  it. 

Member*  of  the  assodation  having  any  buai- 
neee  to  present  are  requested  to  attend  this 
meeting, 

BuBTOK  Let  Thobfe,  Preaident, 
Charles  S.  Butzxb,  Bec'y. 


DR.  GREi;i^  VARBIMAK  BliACK 
TO  BE  HONORED. 

The  Chicago  Odontographic  Society  desires 
to  inform  the  dental  profession  that  the  as- 
sociation is  to  pm  a  testimonial  banquet  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Greene  Vardiman  Black,  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  during  the  last  week  of 
January  1910. 

Wu.  H.  O.  LOOAIT,  Preaidentt 


ODONTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF 
WEST  PHIIiADEIiPHIA. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Odontographic  So- 
ciety of  West  Philadelphia  will  be  held  Mon- 
day, November  1,  1909,  at  8  v.u.,  in  the 
amphitheater  of  Dental  Hall,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  At  this  meeting  J.  Howard 
Khoads,  of  the  Philadelphia  Law  School,  at 
Temple  University,  will  read  a  paper  on 
"Dental  Jurisprudence." 

R.  R.  Pabes,  Seo'y. 


OHIO  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Dental  Society,  to  be  held  in  Oo- 
lumbns  on  December  7  to  9,  1909,  promises  to 


be  one  of  the  very  beat  in  tha  histoiy  of 
this  society.  The  pn^^iam  oontalns  t^  names 

of  such  men  as  Drs.  M.  L.  Rhein,  L  N. 
Broomell,  Marcus  Ward,  C.  P.  Pruyn,  and 
Sidney  Rauh  of  Cincinnati.  The  president. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Whitslar,  will  give  a  steteoptieou 
lecture  on  Tuesday  evening  on  "The  Human 
Hand.**  Dr.  Whitslar  has  talked  <m  this  sub- 
ject elsewhere,  and  is  a  known  authority  on 
palmistry. 

The  clinic  program  is  the  Ifmgest  in  the 
history  of  the  society  and  will  be  instructive 
to  all.  The  .Arrangements  Committee  will 
provide  a  social  feature  for  the  entertainment 
ot  the  members  and  guests,  giving  all  an  op- 
portunity to  become  better  acquainted. 

Many  new  members  have  been  added 
through  ttie  organization  ot  component  soei- 
etiea.  Let  every  member  come  and  bring  a 
friend.  A  royal  welcome  and  good  time  await 
you. 

F.  R.  Chapicait,  fieo*y, 
Columbna,  Ohio. 


MARYIiAND  BOARD  OP  EXAM- 

TNERS. 

The  Maryland  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
will  meet  for  examination  of  candidates  for 
certificates  November  10  and  11,  1909,  at  the 
Baltimore  Oollege  of  Dental  Surgery,  Balti- 
more, at  9  A.K.  For  applieatlm  blanks  and 
further  information  a|^ly  to 

F.  F.  IteEW,  Seo'y, 
701  N.  Homird  st.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ARKANSAS  BOARD  OP  EXAM- 
INEBS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Arkansas  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held  Noranber 
29  and  30,  1900,  in  Little  Bock. 

All  applicants  are  required  to  paas  an  ex> 
amination  in  ordv  to  obtain  a  oertifleate  to 
practioe  In  this  state.  No  temporary  pramits. 
Examination  fe^  916.00. 

A.  T.  MoMiunr,  Bte^y, 
111  E.  6th  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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BOABD  OT  BXAM- 
INEB8. 
meeting  of  the  Arinma  Board  of 
minert  will  be  hdd  in  Phoenix, 
S,  le,  and  17.  1909.  The  fee  of 
dollars  must  be  In  the  hands  of 
y  twenty  days  before  the  data  of 

er  information  address 

J.  Habvey  Biain,  8ec% 
Box  S24,  PresGOtt,  Ariz. 


SKA.  BOARD  OF  IIXAM- 

IKEBS. 
•  r^nlar  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 

rd  for  the  examination  of  appli- 
.cense  to  practice  dentistry  in  Ne- 
1  be  held  in  Lincoln,  beginning 
16th,  at  9  A.1C.  All  applications 
1  the  hands  of  the  secretary  1^ 
8th. 

H.  C.  Bbock,  Beo'y, 
North  Platte,  Neb. 

^li  COMMISSIOIOStS  OF 

CONNECTICUT, 
ital  Commisaionen  of  the  State  of 
t  hereby  give  notice  that  they  will 
'artford  on  Wednesday,  Hiursday, 
r,  November  17,  18,  and  19,  190S, 
!  applicants  for  license  to  practice 
Application  blanlca,  rules,  etc.,  will 
ed  by  the  recorder  upon  request. 
:  of  the  Commission. 
LBERT  ;M.  Qbiswoid,  Recorder, 
783  Main  st,  Hartford,  Conn. 


OIS  BOABD  OF  BXAM- 
INBBS. 

lual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State 
Dental  Examiners  for  the  examina- 
>plicant8  for  a  license  to  practice 
in  the  state  of  Illinois  will  be  held 
>  at  the  Dental  Department  of  the 
of  Illinois,  comer  Honore  and  Har- 
,  bq^nnlng  Monday,  Norember  8, 

I  A.K. 

tes  will  be  furnished  with  proper 
d  such  other  information  as  is  ne- 
k  application  to  the  secretary.  All 
DS  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary 
prior  to  date  of  examination.  The 


examination  fee  la  twenly  dollars,  with  an 
additiimal  fee  of  fire  dollars  lor  a  license. 

T.  A  Bboaobxnt,  Sei^j/, 
706  Venetian  Bldg.,  Chicago,  IlL 


CALIFORNIA  BOARD  OF  EXAM!. 
INEBS. 

Ths  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners  of  California  will  be  held  in  San 
Frandsoo,  beginning  on  December  9,  1909. 
This  meeting  is  for  the  pnrpoae  of  '''■ffiW^g 
applicants  for  licenses  to  practice  dentistry 
in  this  state.  Applications  for  same  must  be 
filed  with  the  secretaiy  ten  days  before  the 
examination.  The  examination  fee  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  and  the  credentials  must  accom- 
pany the  application. 

C.  A  Hebbiok,  Seo'tf, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KANSAS  BOABD  OF  EXAM- 
INE RS. 

The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners will  hold  a  meeting  for  tiie  ezaminaUcm 
of  candidates  for  license  to  practice  den- 
tistry in  Kansas,  in  Topelca,  beginning  De- 
cember 7,  1909,  at  9  A.ic.  For  blanks  or  other 
information  write  to  the  secretary, 

T.  0.  HnmoK,  Ottawa,  Eans. 


BHODE  IBIjAND  BOARD  OF 

REGISTRATION. 
The  Rhode  Island  Board  of  R^;istration  in 
Dentistry  will  meet  for  the  examination  of 
candidates  at  the  State-house,  Provideneei,  B. 
I.,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  De- 
cember 28,  29,  and  30,  1909.  Application 
blanks  and  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
H.  L.  Grant,  Sec'y, 
1026  Banigan  Bldg.,  Providence,  B.  I. 


NEM'  HAMPSHIRE  BOARD  OF 

REGISTRATION. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Board  of  R^fistration  in  Dentistry,  for  ex- 
amination, will  be  held  at  Masonie  Banqn^ 
Hall,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  December  7,  8,  and 
9,  1909. 

No  special  examinations.  All  persons  must 
become  registered  before  beginning  practice. 

A  J.  Sawteb,  8e^g, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
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NEW  JBBSEY  BOABD  OF 
REGIBTBATI017. 

Tub  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  B^i;iatra- 
tioa  and  Examination  in  Dentiatry  will  bold 
its  Mmi-anniial  meeting  In  the  Aaienibly 
Chamber  of  the  Stmte-house  at  Trenton,  N. 
begiiming  Honday,  December  0th,  and  em- 
tiniiing  through  the  7th  and  8th. 

ApplicantB  for  examination  must  file  pho- 
tograph and  preliminary  credentials  with  the 
application  or  it  will  not  be  reoeived.  Ses- 
sions begin  promptly  at  8  am.  each  day. 
Monday,  December  6th,  will  be  devoted  to 
praeticiU  examinaticm,  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day to  theoretical  examination. 

Applications  must  be  filed  ten  days  prior 
to  the  meeting. 

Ceas.  a.  MmKKB,  See'tf, 
29  Fulton  St..  Newark,  K.  J. 


TEXAS  BOABD  OF  EXAMIKEBS. 

TuK  regular  meeting  of  the  Texas  State 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  hdd  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  beginning  9  a.v.  lionday, 
December  18,  1909.  IMplomas  not  reet^niaed 
or  registered.  Examination  required  ol  all. 
Ko  interchange  of  license  with  any  other 
state.  No  special  examination  to  practition- 
ers already  in  active  practice.  Alpplieations, 


accompanied  by  a  fee  of  twenly-fiTe  dfdlaia, 
should  be  in  the  secretaiy^  hands  by  Deeem- 
ber  10th,  For  further  information  address 
Bush  Jons,  Be&tfi  Dallas,  Texaa. 


IITDIAKA  BOABD  OF  EXAM- 
INERS. 

Tbm  next  Bweting  of  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held  in 
the  State-house,  Indianapolis,  January  10  to 
14,  1910.  All  applicants  for  registration  in 
Indiana  will  be  examined  at  this  time.  For 
further  inf ormatitm  address 

F.  R.  Hkhbhaw,  8«&g, 
S07  Pythian  BMg.,  Indiuiapolis. 


ARMY  DENTAL  CORPS. 

MEMORAnDUic  of  ehuiges  of  stations  of  den- 
tal surgeons,  U.  S.  army,  for  the  month  end- 
ing October  0,  1909: 

Minot  E.  Scott:  Ordered  to  proceed  from 
South  Berkeley,  CaL,  to  Vancouver  Barradcs, 
Washington,  for  duty. 

Geo.  L  Qunckel:  Left  Fort  O^ethorpe,  Gtau, 
for  duty  at  Fort  McFhenon,  Ga. 

Frank  L.  K.  LaFlanune:  Will  proceed  to 
Fort  Wayne,  Mich.,  Fort  Brady,  Mich.,  and 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 


UNITED  STATES  PATENTS 

paBTAININa  OB  AFFLIOABLB  TO  DBNTISTR7 

ISSUED  DURINQ  SEPTEMBER  1009 


September  7. 

No.  033,718,  to  Timothy  Marohet.  Dental 
tool. 

iSfeptember  tl. 

No.  034,536,  to  FrsNANDO  Jaqueb.  Method 
of  forming  tooth-crown  matricea. 

No.  934,968.  to  CxLvm  8.  Gus.  Tooth - 
regulating  device. 


September  2S. 

No.  935^90,  to  HenST  D.  Bultmait.  Vul- 
canuser. 

No.  93S,419,  to  W.  L.  SinxB.  Back  for  den- 
tal and  like  tools. 

No.  935,420,  to  W.  L.  8i«th.  Back  or  tn^ 
for  dental  and  like  inatnimeiita. 

No.  036,493,  to  G.  6.  Gbuui  and  A.  F. 
Tnun.  Xooth-bmsb. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE  ANATOMICAIi  AN'D  FHTBIOIiOOICAIj  CONSIDERATION  OF 
THE  ORGAN  OF  MASTICATION. 


By  H.  r.  FERRIS.  D.D.S.,  Brooklr>.  N.  Y. 


(Rend  before  the  Susquehanna  Dental  AHgocialion  of  Penney  I  vanin,  at  its  forty-sixth  annua) 
meeting!,  Haney'H  Uke,  Pa.,  May  18,  11)09.) 


THIS  trcatist'  was  written  to  empha- 
size the  value  of  the  study  of  the 
oral  cavity,  the  orpan  of  mastication, 

in  its  relation  to  tlie  pliysical  system, 
witli  an  aim  toward  a  broader  view  of 
ttie  field  of  dental  surjierv  and  its  true 
jiosition  as  a  speeialty  in  the  healing  art. 
The  anatomy  and  nhysir)lof;y  of  this  part 
is  studieti  in  college,  hut  is  loo  often  for- 
gotten by  the  sfwcialist  in  his  effort  to 
restore  for  remuneration  lost  tooth  struc- 
ture by  luet'lianieal  means,  and  the  , con- 
sideration of  his  greater  duty  to  mankind 
is  neglected  in  his  treatment  of  symp- 

The  cause  of  tlie  deterioration  of  tlie 
value  of  this  ])Owerful  organ  U  referreil 
too  frequently  to  the  sjH'cialist.  the  oral 
snrgi-on,  orthodontist,  or  prophylactic  op- 
erator, to  reflect  credit  u[ion  the  general 
dental  practitioner.  Is  ho  neglecting  his 
duty,  or  is  he  in  a  semi-comatose  state? 
Ts  lie  satisfied  to  be  called  a  tooth  car- 
voi..  u. — 103 


I)enter,  or  does  he  ever  expect  to  elevate 
himself  to  his  true  po.-<ition?  If  any- 
thing in  this  treatise  will  awaken  the 
dentist's  interest  to  the  responsibilities  of 
his  field,  the  essayist  will  feel  himself 
well  repaid. 

The  osseous  parts  of  the  masticatory 
organ  are  most  powerful,  and  are  com- 
posed of  five  bones — the  Buperior  maxilUe, 
the  mandible,  and  the  palate  bones.  The 
first  articulate  with  thirteen  bones  of 
the  cranium,  the  mandible  with  two,  and 
the  la,-*t  witli  six.  These  support  thirty- 
two  teeth  in  the  ailult  and  when  in  nor- 
mal occlusion  permit  of  the  typical 
growth  of  the  bones,  provided  the  organ 
functionates  normally.  Is  it  not  our 
duty  to  see  that  the  full  set  of  teeth 
is  retained  until  maturity,  and  that  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  inclined 
planes  of  these  teeth  arc  in  normal  ])osi- 
tion  ? 

The  mechanical  arrangement  of  these 
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digits  in  the  alveolus  and  the  forms  of 
the  bones  operated  by  the  muscles  which 
are  attached  to  them  constitute  a  vol- 
untary organ  which  is  the  most  powerful 
organ  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  having 
a  crushing  strength  of  200  pounds  or 
more.    (Fig.  1.) 

Are  we  superior  to  our  Creator  who 
conceived  this  organism,  that  we  may 
modify  it  by  extracting  a  third  molar  or 

Fig.  1. 


Illustrating  the  superficial  muscles  of  tlie  face 
and  jaws. 

by  building  an  abnormal  cusp  with  our 
filling  material,  and  thereby  assume  that 
these  parts  are  of  little  value? 

The  muscles  are  most  beautifully  ar- 
ranged to  perform  their  functions,  if 
they  are  not  perverted  in  their  angle  of 
contraction  upon  their  attachments ;  but 
their  forces  can  operate  for  evil  if  not 
guarded  by  a  knowledge  of  the  normal 
position,  resulting  in  a  counter  action 
against  nature's  developing  forces. 

Have  we  studied  the.se  forces?  Have 
we  a  set  of  models  of  the  growing  den- 
ture at  varying  ages  up  to  maturity  to 
prove  that  we  know  what  takes  place  in 
normal  growth  of  the  bones  of  this  re- 
gion in  a  given  subject?  Does  this  not 
clearly  come  within  the  field  of  the  gen- 
eral practitioner,  who  has  the  child  under 
his  care  from  three  years  of  affc? 


The  muscles  of  the  face  not  only  assist 
mastication,  but  when  stretched  over  nor- 
mal osseous  parts  portray  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  individual.  Every  emotion 
is  here  discernible.  The  moral  and  intel- 
lectual expressions  of  our  subject  come 
within  our  responsibility. 

Allow  these  osseous  parts  to  develop 
abnormally,  and  you  will  observe  the  re- 
sults. Eestore  them  and  the  records 
speak  for  themselves.    (See  Figs.  2-9.) 

Inside  this  osseous  and  muscular 
framework  we  find  that  nature  has  pro- 
vided a  nerve,  arterial,  and  lymphatic 
supply  that  is  commensurate  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  organ.  We  find  special 
•nerve-endings  on  the  tongue  responding 
to  chemical  action,  giving  the  sense  of 
taste.  These  nerves  are  both  motor  ani\ 
sensory,  connecting  intimately  with  all 
the  senses. 

The  misconception  of  their  value  may 
result  in  the  loss  of  life,  or  destroy  the 
value  of  the  gastric  secretion,  or  influence 
circulation  through  cardiac  depression — 
which  results  frequently — or,  through  re- 
flex action,  be  a  cause  of  unnecessary 
mastoid  operations,  not  to  speak  of  cross- 
eyes,  cranial  neuralgia,  etc. 

The  blood  supply  to  the  teeth  has  been 
recently  studied  and  presented  to  us  by 
J.  Betliune  Stein,  professor  of  physiology 
of  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry, 
his  investigations  showing  the  extreme 
vascularity  of  these  parts. 

He  has  also  not  only  proved  to  us 
that  the  blood  supply  does  enter  the  su- 
perior part  of  the  capsule  in  which  the 
growing  tooth  lies,  but  has  shown  in  the 
jaw  of  an  ox  and  a  calf  the  direct 
connection  between  the  inferior  dental 
artery  and  the  peridental  membrane — ■ 
contradicting  the  statements  made  by 
some  of  our  recent  writers. 

This  illustrates  to  us  that  it  is  inad- 
visable to  accept  as  scientific  the  result? 
of  one  or  two  investigations,  and  proves 
that  the  diagrammatic  illustrations  of 
circulation  to  these  parts  may  not  be.  as 
wrong  as  some  of  our  scientific  investi- 
gators in  this  field  have. been  inclined  to 
believe.  These  findings  should  also  be 
encouraging  to  any  young  man  as  offer- 
ing a  field  of  investigation  in  which  he 
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might  gain  a  reputation  and  be  of  great  strated,  and  it  may  be  noted  how  they  are 
service  to  his  profession.  anchored  in  the  alveolus  and  cementum. 

Fio.  2.  Fio.  3. 


The  arrangement  of  the  fiber.*  of  the  The  lymphatics  are  most  complete; 
peridental  membrane  can  be  demon-    their  breaking  do^Ti,  owing  to  absorotion 
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of  toxins  from  putrescent  pulps  and  eontainfi  secreting  glands  which  produce 
to  septic  pockets  in  the  alveolus,  re-    fluids  that  are  not  merely  filtered  blood. 
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to  permit  certain  drugs  introduced  into 
the  circulation  to  pass  through  them — 
producing  certain  chemicals  and  fermenta 
peculiar  to  themselves  for  the  express 
purpose  of  digesting  foods  before  the.v 
enter  the  stomach. 

Fig.  10  shows  a  microscopic  section 
of  one  of  the  glands,  the  submaxillary. 


Fig.  10. 


of  a  three-year  old  .'subject.  You  will 
see  how  intricately  it  is  constructed.  The 
mucous  glands,  wliich  aw  numerou.s,  also 
assist  in  supplying  constituents  to  the 
mixed  accretion  that  we  call  faliva. 

What  do  we  know  about  tlic  saliva? 
We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  moistens 
our  food  and  helps  to  form  a  bolus. 
We  know  that  the  combined  secretions 
of  these  glands  in  twenty-four  hours 
amount  to  l.>00  ccm.  or  48  ounces.  The 
urinary  secretion  averages  from  1000  to 
1500  ccm.  in  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
Ignited  States,  and  varies  according  to 
the  body  weight.  (Sijnon.)  The  gas- 
tric secretions  also  vary,  corresponding  to 
one-tenth  of  the  body  weight,  or  approxi- 
mately l.»00  ccm.  in  twenty-four  hours. 
(Ridder  and  Schmidt.)  S'ou  will  see 
by  these  comparisons  tliat  the  saliva  in 
volume  compares  well  with  the  other  se- 
cretions and  excretions  of  the  l)ody. 

But  what  of  its  physiological  chem- 
istry?   Has  it  been  studied?    You  can 


cover  all  the  literature  on  this  subject  in 
two  weeks.  Saliva  contains  one  animal 
ferment  recognized  by  the  physiological 
chemists  and  called  ptyalin,  which  has 
tlie  power  of  converting  starch  into  sugar 
or  maltose.  After  years  of  study  upon 
gastric  and  pancreatic  juice,  blood,  and 
urine,  the  pathologist  is  just  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  tlie  saliva  contains  an 
oxydase  and  pos^iibly  two  or  three  fer- 
ments. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we,  professional 
guardians  of  this  organ,  and  scicntifieally 
educated  men,  study  our  own  field?  Wc 

do  not  have  to  use  a  test  breakfast  or 
stomach  pump  to  .secure  the  secretion  for 
experiment,  nor  a  capsule  composed  of 
yellow  elastic  tissue  to  time  chemical  ac- 
tion.   It  is  human  nature  to  want  to 


Fig.  11. 


titudy  those  things  that  are  hardest  to 
reach  and  overlook  those  that  are  easy  of 
access ! 

We  can  use  our  own  saliva,  and  with 

a  corked  graduated  tube  determine,  by 
masticating  10  ccm.  of  a  2  per  cent,  so- 
lution of  Ixiiled  starch  fifteen  times, 
the  sugar-reducing  power  of  onr  saliva, 
noting  the  primary  and  secondary  en- 
zymotic  action  upon  this  product. 
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It  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  this 
power  varies  according  to  the  systemic 
condition  of  the  patient.  Specimens  ex- 
amined of  subjects  aflflicted  with  epi- 
lepsy, tonsillitis,  or  any  elevation  of 
temperature,  show  little  or  no  action  at 
the  end  of  an  hour. 

Secondary  reaction,  however,  will  pro- 
gress. A  specific  case  of  tonsillitis  exam- 
ined showed  no  action  in  an  hour,  and 


Fio.  12. 


a  digestion  of  50  per  cent,  in  three  days ; 
a  ease  of  epilepsy  showed  an  action  of 
5  per  cent,  in  one  hour,  and  48  per 
cent,  in  three  days;  two  cases  of  mal- 
occlusion with  an  abnormal  chemical 
balance  in  the  saliva,  with  ammonia  in 
excess  of  sulfocyanates,  showed  an  action 
of  10  per  cent,  in  one  hour,  and  58 
and  60  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  three 
days. 

The  percentage  of  sugar  or  maltose 
thus  formed  may  be  determined  by  the 
hydrometer  test,  using  the  Brix  scale  as  a 
standard.  You  will  note  the  results  of 
this  action  upon  the  tubes  shown.  (Fig. 
11.) 

Does  the  pathologist  consider  this? 
No,  but  he  will  in  the  near  future! 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  saliva  plays 
a  larger  part  in  the  digestion  of  food 
than  is  recognized,  and  our  latest  physi- 
ological chemists  call  attention  to  this 
fact. 

Do  the  chemicals  and  the  bacteria  of 
the  saliva  affect  other  food  than  starch  ? 

This  is  not  known ;  that  pathological  con- 
ditions of  the  stomach  result  from  imper- 
fect mastication  and  insalivation  of  food. 


FiQ.  13. 


there  is  no  doubt.  Dr.  Jacob  Fuhs  of 
Brooklyn  states  that  hyperemia,  excessive 
secretion  of  mucus,  and  hypersecretion 
of  gastric  juice  result.  If  this  condition 
is  prolonged,  congestion  of  the  mucosa 
results,  with  interference  in  the  functions 
of  the  pylorus  and  of  the  cardia.  This 
condition  leads  to  retention  and  fermen- 
tation of  the  gastric  contents. 

Excessively  acid  and  irritating  stomach 
contents  are  responsible  for  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  cardio- pyloric  spasms,  one 
of  the  most  painful  affections.  At  times 
the  spasmodic  contraction  is  confined  to 
the  pylorus,  while  the  cardia  remains 
open  or  opens  readily.  Then  the  food 
and  gases  regurgitate,  until  the  pyloric 
spasm  is  relieved. 
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Disturbances  of  similar  nature  occur 
in  the  small  intestines  wher  food  im- 
properly prepared  reaches  these  organs. 
Spasms  and  disturbances  in  secretion  and 
mobility  resnltj  with  impairment  of  ab- 
sorption. Dr.  Fuha  further  states  that 
the  great  importance  of  thorough  masti- 
cation has  been  shown  in  many  patients 
who  have  suffered  from  achylia  gastrica, 
and  in  others  with  greatly  diminished 
gastric  secretions. 

In  these  cases  the  subnutrition,  the 
diarrhea,  the  flatulence,  the  decided  ema- 
ciation, all  disappear  with  a  very  finely 
broken-up  diet  and  with  careful  masti- 
cation. In  some  instances  the  gastric 
secretion  reappeared. 

Though  in  others  this  secretion  was 
permanently  lost,  the  patients  remained 
in  good  health  through  care  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  food  and  its  fine  division. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
use  the  utmost  care  in  mastication  in 
disease  conditions  of  the  digestive  tract 
associated  with  hypersecretion  and  hyper- 


esthesia. It  is  easily  demonstrable  that 
coarse  food  increases  pathological  secre- 
tions, accentuates  hyperchlorhydria,  and 
augments  the  hemorrhagic  transudates 
and  the  secretion  of  thick  mucus. 

You  will  see  from  the  following  report 
of  an  orthodontic  case  (see  also  Figs.  13 
and  13),  the  results  of  making  chemical 
analyses  of  the  saliva  and  urine — shown  in 
detail  in  the  accompanying  tables,  from 
charts  plotted  for  comparative  changes. 

The  patient  was  twelve  years  of  age,  suffer- 
ing from  Pott's  disease,  ankylosis  of  the  dor- 
sal vertebrte.  She  weighed  42  pounds  and 
wore  a  plaster  jacket  weighing  7  pounds.  She 
took  but  little  solid  food,  could  eat  but  fifteen 
minutes,  and  would  then  have  to  lie  down  for 
fifteen  minutes  to  digest  it,  in  such  stages 
gaining  what  little  nourishment  she  could  take. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  occupied  in  the 
correction  of  the  malocclusion  she  had  gained 
25  pounds  and  could  dispense  with  the  plaster 
jacket.  She  is  now  rosy-cheeked,  •and  is  ready 
for  all  meals,  having  meat  once  in  three  days. 
She  stands  at  the  head  of  her  class  in  school 
and  is  growing  normally. 


Condensed  Salivart  Analysis,  taken  Twice  a  Week  fbou  Novehbbb  20, 
1007,  to  octobeb  3.  1908. 


Ifov.  to,  'OT. 

1^6.  cr,  '08. 

Mays. 

;     July  ts. 

Oet.S. 

T%nu  of  delivery 

40  min. 

30  min. 

10  min. 

40  min. 

15  inin. 

Consiatence    .  . 

sticky 

thick 

thick 

thick 

thick 

Odor  

lickly  sweet 

garlic 

garlic 

minus 

minus 

Speeifie  graviiy  . 

1.004 

0.990 

0.999 

1.000 

i  1.000 

Precipitate    .  . 

large 

minuB 

'  minus 

small 

small 

Add  index .  .  . 

6.0 

5.0 

3.0 

1.6 

2.0 

(CO.  was  not 

eliminated) 

Chtorin  .... 

minus 

present 

present 

present 

present 

Sulfoeyanaie  ,  . 

1  :  12,000 

1  :  11,000 

1  :  11,000 

1  :  11,000 

1  :  9000 

Ammonia  or  or- 

ganic matter  . 

1  :  14,000 

1  :  18,000 

I  :  11,000 

1  :  18,000 

1  :  13,000 

Aeebme  .  .  . 

present 

minui 

1  minus 

minus 

minui 

Mucin 

minus 

excess 

excess 

normal 

normal 

Albumin    .  .  . 

excess 

it 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Eliminated  all  liquid  diet  and  meats  for  a  week,  then  meat  allowed  every  third  day. 

!Q — Potassium  sulfocyanate,     gr.  1/75  B — Carbonate  magnesia, 

Sugar  of  milk,  q.s.  Bicarbonate  soda,  aa  gr.  iij.  M. 

8ig. — One  pill  night  and  morning.  Big. — Three  times  daily  after  meals. 

Half  grain  calomel  for  two  days,  stopping  two  days. 

(Had  gained  18  lb.  in  weight,  and  one  inch  in  chest  expansion,  by  October  3d.) 
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Condensed  L'bikaby  Analysts  fbou  Februabt  22  to  October  3.  1908. 


Acid  inilex  .  . 
Specific  ffravity 
Indican  .  .  . 
Sugar  .... 
Albumin .  .  . 


Feb.  B. 

80 

1.082 

ezcest 

16  percent. 

ezceu 


Mays. 

85 

1.024 
trace 

10  percent, 
trscfl 


July  ts. 


46 

1.020 
normal 


Oct.  3. 


90 
'  1.008 
.  normal 

I  " 
exceu 


Note  in  the  table.-;  the  changes  in  the 
chemical  elements  in  the  saliva  and  the 
elimination  of  the  pathological  proper- 
ties, both  in  the  saliva  and  in  the  ex- 
cretion. 

Our  work  Is  proved  here,  as  the  physi- 
cal changes  cannot  be  attributed  to  other 
causes  alone.  Such  records  close  the 
mouths  of -the  unbelievers. 

The  Committee  on  Scientific  Research 
of  the  National  Dental  Association  have 
formulated  a  technique  sheet  with  full 
directions,  and  have  compiled  a  set  of 
instruments  and  reagents  that  are  sup- 
plied by  Eimer  &  Amend  of  New  York 
eity,  at  an  expense  of  $20.00,  which  will 
enable  anvone  who  is  interested  in  this 
work  to  follow  their  findings  and  sugtre^t 
improvements  for  the  next  year's  report. 

This  salivary  colorimetric  scale  {Fig. 
14),  for  attaining  the  quantitative  an- 
alysis for  sulfocyanates,  is  composed  of 
two  tubes  of  equal  caliber.  Tube  .V  i.** 
graduated  for  1  ccni.  Tuha  B  is  gradu- 
ated for  10  cf-m.  with  ten  divisions,  each 
one  divided  into  five  subdivisions.  They 
are  backed  with  white  glass  with  a  blue 
focusing  line  running  through  the  mid- 
dle. In  order  to  make  a  reading  we  place 
1  ccm.  of  ai)ecimen  in  tube  A ;  1  ecm.  of 
sulfoeyanate  of  ammonia  1 :  2000  in  tube 
B ;  add  two  drop.<  of  5  per  cent,  ferric 
chlorid  solution  to  each  tube  from  the 
same  pi|wtte.  Tlie  color  struck  in  tube 
B  will  be  darker  than  that  in  tube  A ; 
by  reducing  the  standard  solution  in  tube 
B  with  aqua  destillata  until  you  match 
the  color  in  tube  A,  you  are  enabled  to 
read  off  the  amount  of  sulfocyanates  in 
the  sixjciinen  in  one- thousandths. 


The  content  of  ammonia  or  inorganic 
matter  is  attained  in  the  same  manner  by 
substituting  ammonium  chlorid  1:2000 
as  your  standard  and  Nesslers  reagent 
in  place  of  ferric  chlorid. 

This  special  salivary  hydrometer  (Fig. 
15)  is  devised  for  obtaining  the  specific 
gravity  of  3^  ccm.,  the  specimen  being  in- 
troduced in  the  lower  receptacle,  and  the 
instrument  floated  in  water.  It  is  porai- 
hle  with  this  instrument  to  read  negative 
quantities,  whieli  not  infrequently  occur 
in  salivary  analysis. 

The  committee  is  soliciting  the  assist- 
ance of  as  many  as  will  work  in  establish- 
ing the  normal  constituents  in  5000  pa- 
tients. Then  the  pathological  problems 
which  we  have  before  us  may  be  solved. 
But  until  we  understand  the  normal 
properties  of  this  secretion,  we  c^not  in- 
telligently report  on  the  abnormal. 

By  such  careful  study  of  the  organ  of 
mastication  we  may  be  able  one  day  to 
rightfully  ask  more  consideration  for  our 
specialty  from  the  general  practitioners 
of  medicine.  But  wo  must  prove  to  them 
and  the  public  that  we  are  in  posse<*sion 
of  information  in  our  field  that  will  war- 
rant their  confidence. 

This  short  treatise  touche*  only  the 
main  points  of  this  subject :  The  normal 
development  of  the  osseous  pnrt<  and  the 
forces  that  bring  about  normal  develop- 
ment, the  effects  of  the  muscles  in  their 
normal  position,  and  the  result  of  muti- 
lation and  of  the  growing  structure  upon 
the  artistic  balanc-e  of  the  features,  with 
consequent  muscle  change  producing  ab- 
normal ex])resfiion.  It  also  treats  of  the 
histology  of  the  growing  denture,  of  the 
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peridental  membrane,  of  the  blood,  nerve, 
and  lymph  supply  to  the  teeth,  together 
with  the  formation  of  the  salivary  glands, 
of  the  saliva  as  a  mixed  secretion,  and 


FiQ.  14. 


Colorimetric  acale. 


of  a  method  of  technique  for  determin- 
ing its  ptyalin  and  bacteriological  action 
upon  starch.  It  also  illustrates  by  means 
of  a  tabulation  of  salivary  and  urinary 

analysis  the  physiological  changes  taking 
place  in  these  secretions  during  the  cor- 
rection of  a  malocclusion  in  a  case  of 
Pott's  disease,  with  the  introduction  of 
a  colorimetric  scale  and  a  salivary  hy- 
drometer as  utilized  in  this  work. 


A  better  appreciation  of  our  duty  to 
science  and  to  mankind  seems  immi- 
nent. The  enormous  amount  of  good  we 
can  do  should  awaken  us  to  better  efforts 


Fig.  15 


Salivary  hydrometer. 


from  an  altruistic  standpoint.  Financial 
reward  follows  every  unselfish  impulse. 
Let  us  study  the  histology,  anatomy,  and 
physiological  chemistry  of  the  organ  of 
mastication,  and  we  shall  be  better  den- 
tists. 
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THE  FATHOIiOGT  OP  THE  PULP  IN  RKI^TION  TO  CUKICAXi 

DENTAL  SUBGERY. 


Br  A.  HOPBWBLL-SMITH,  I..R.C.P.I.eHd.,  H.R.C.S.BV.,  K..D.S.Ehs.,  I<om««M. 


IT  is  impossible  within  the  brief  com- 
pass of  one  article  io  treat  at  all 
exhaustively  or  satisfactorily  of  the 
pathology  of  the  pulp.  The  writer  is, 
however,  anxious  to  place  on  record 
some  of  his  latest  observations  dealing 
with  this  matter,  as  a  supplementary 
note  to  his  work  published  elsewhere. 

Intboductory. 

The  subject  is  vast,  important,  conge- 
nial, fascinating,  but  unfortunately  at 
present  only  partially  developed.  The 
reason  why  it  is  only  partially  developed 
lies  chiefly  in  iiw  fact  that  the  micro- 
scopical technique  associated  with  its 
study  is  so  tedions  to  accomplish,  and 
sometimes  so  uncertain  in  its  results, 
that  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  worker  in 
dental  histology  in  spite  of  there  being 
ample  clinical  material  and  ample  scope 
for  research.  No  thoughtful  reader  can 
for  an  instant  deny  the  immense  impor- 
tance to  the  dental  surgeon  which  at- 
taches to  the  subject,  especially  to  one 
who  has  lofty  ethical  ideals  and  who 
practices  his  art  in  its  most  conservative 
forms.  All  the  systematic  knowledge  of 
diseases  of  other  organs  of  the  body 
which  we  possess — except,  perhaps,  those 
relating  to  myology  and  osteolog\- — the 
morbid  conditions  of  the  bloodvessels,  of 
the  nervous  mechanism,  of  the  cellular 
system,  wholly  or  in  part,  simple  or  com- 
plicated as  they  sometimes  are,  focus 
themselves  on  that  minute  structure  in 
a  tooth  which  we  call  the  pulp,  which  is 
physiologically  and  in  veiy  truth  the  mar- 
row of  the  tooth. 

THE  DENTAL  PCLP  ANALOGOUS  TO  BON'E 
HARROW — A  PERFECT  ORGAy. 

There  is  not  so  much  known  about 
pathological  conditions  of  the  man'ow 


of  bones  generally,  but  we  probably  do 
understand  in  a  measure  some  changes 
which  the  marrow  of  a  tooth  has  under- 
gone when  subjected  to  local  or  constitu- 
tional disturbances.  And  this  is  not  at 
all  surprising  when  one  begins  to  realize 
that  it  is  a  perfect  organ  in  a  way,  with 
its  small  arteries,  veins,  capillaries,  and 
medullated  and  non-medullated  nerve 
fibers  aud  cells  whose  functions  are  partly 
odontoblastic  in  nature,  and  partly  are 
closely  associated  with  the  sensory  nerv- 
ous apparatus — a  perfect  organ  situated 
on  the  terminal  fringe  of  that  compli- 
cated tangle  of  sentient  fibers,  the  largest 
cranial  nerve,  the  trigemiaus.  It  is  on 
this  fact  and  on  all  that  it  implies  that 
the  importance  of  the  pulp  depends,  and 
that  makes  its  conservation  above  any 
other  dental  tissue  of  the  supremest  mo- 
ment. It  would  be  futile  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  to  marshal  in  review  the 
pathological  conditions  of  which  the  pulp 
may  be  a  victim.  These  can  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  text-books.  It  is  assumed 
that  an  article  of  this  kind  should  repre- 
sent something  higher  than  a  mere  re- 
chauffe of  facts  or  theories;  it  should 
exhibit  traces,  at  least,  of  original  ob- 
servation, experience,  and  work.  This, 
therefore,  is  intended  as  a  record  of  some 
years  of  research,  although  it  does  not 
advance  any  novel  or  startling  hypothesis, 
but  is  designed  to  be  suggestive  rather 
than  assertive,  argumentative  rather  than 
dictatorial.  In  other  words,  demner  d 
penser  d  guelqu'iin,  to  indicate  possi- 
bilities, and  to  chronicle  one  or  two  side- 
lights which  seem  to  have  some  bearing 
on  the  pathology  of  the  pulp. 

The  subject  may  have  been  approached 
in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may 
have  been  considered  strictly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  association  of  certain 
signs,  and  subjective  and  objective  symp- 
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toms  and  treatment,  with  the  morbid 
conditions  of  the  pulp;  or  on  the  other 
hand,  the  diseases  and  degenerations  of 
this  organ  might  have  been  systemati- 
cally and  histologically  described,  and 
linked  in  thought  with  certain  clinical 
aspects  of  dentfd  surgery. 

(I.)  Cabious  Lesions. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  ELUCIDATING  CEBTAIN 
FBOBLEUB. 

The  writer  wishes  it  had  been  possible 
for  him  to  have  stated  clearly  and  satis- 
factorily what  happens  to  the  pulp  and 
surrounding  parts  when  obtundent  drugs 
have  been  placed  in  a  cavity  of  decay; 
what  takes  place  when  antiseptic  solu- 
tions are  used,  what  physical,  chemical, 
physiological,  or  pathological  changes  are 
induced  when  the  various  filling  mate- 
rials have  been,  for  a  given  length  of 
time,  brought  into  contact  with  enamel 
and  dentin. 

A  perusal  of  the  papers  of  Miller  and 
Truman  which  appeared  in  the  Dental 
Cosmos  for  1890  and  1895  respectively, 
and  a  search  through  subsequent  litera- 
ture, serves  to  show  the  incompleteness 
of  our  knowledge  of  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  common  condition  of 
things,  viz,  the  exact  results  which  occur 
in  our  daily  mechanical  and  chemical 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  vitalized  den- 
tal tissues  and  of  the  effects  of  dead 
bodies  on  living  substances.  The  meet- 
ing-point of  the  dead  and  living  is  in- 
deed a  mystery.  It  is,  of  course,  ad- 
mitted that  many  facts  are  known  about 
these  things.  James  Truman (^)  pub- 
lished in  this  journal  for  January  1895 
a  most  interesting  account  of  bis  work 
"On  the  Relative  Penetrating  Power  of 
Coagulants."  In  spite  of  his  writings 
being  punctuated  here  and  there  by  such 
■words  as  "possibly,"  "perhaps,"  "proba- 
bly," he  would  seem  to  have  definitely 
proved  that  zinc  chlorid  should  not  be 
used  as  an  obtundent  of  sensitive  dentin, 
because  "it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to 
the  life  of  the  pulp,"  though  he  does  not 
precisely  describe  what  causes  this  dan- 
ger, and  entirely  ignores  the  patho-histo- 


logical  side  of  the  question.  He  further 
writes  (page  39)  :  "In  every  instance, 
silver  nitrate  has  proved  deeply  penetra- 
ting and  coagulating  with  rapidity  and 
certainty  very  nearly  equal  to  zinc 
chlorid"-  but  still  he  adda,  "The  result 
has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory." 

The  nearest  approach,  however,  to  a 
scientific  attempt  to  unravel  these  knotty 
points  was  that  achieved  twenty  years 
8go>  by  Miller(^),  who,  nevertheless,  lim- 
ited his  observations  to  the  comparative 
value  of  antiseptics  used  in  dental  sur- 
gery, making  use  of  pulps  which,  being 
isolated  from  the  mouth,  had  lost  their 
natural  living  surroundings.  These, 
therefore,  at  present,  are  unsolved  prob- 
lems, the  explanations  given  as  to  the 
actual  phenomena  which  occur  being 
most  vague. 

DIVEBGENT  OPINIONS  ON  CEBTAIN  PROB- 
LEMS. 

For  instance,  Black(')  in  his  "Oper- 
ative Dentistry,"  just  published,  vol.  i, 
p.  193,  in  treating  of  the  question  of 
curative  effects  of  fillings  says :  "Fillings 
cure  purely  and  simply  by  shutting  out 
everything  from  contact  with  dentin. 
...  No  systemic  change  is  produced 
as  a  direct  effect." 

Again,  Inglis(*),  in  the  third  edition 
of  Burchard's  excellent  "Dental  Pathol- 
ogy and  Therapeutics,"  writes:  "A  pro- 
cess of  eburnation  is  set  up  when  the 
progress  of  caries  is  delayed,  and  in  some 
cases  ceases."  Yes !  but  what  is  the  "pro- 
cess of  eburnation"?  The  author  tells 
us  (p.  277) :  "The  continued  stimulation 
of  the  ends  of  the  dentinal  fibrillse  which 
are  exposed  in  abrasion  causes  them  either 
to  become  hypersensitive  or  stimulates 
them  to  formative  activity.  Tubule  ma- 
terial is  built  upon  the  inner  walls  of 
the  tubules,  obliterating  their  lumen. 
This  is  the  so-called  tubular  consolidation 
or  calcification  (eburnation)." 

This  statement  is  in  entire  disagree- 
ment with  that  of  Black,  op.  cit.  p.  128, 
who  says :  "The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  some  additions  of  calcium  salts 
may  be  made  on  the  walls  of  the  dentinal 
tubules,  narrowing  their  caliber.  This 
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is  plausible,  but  as  vGt  no  suffiricnt  series 
of  measurements  have  been  made  to  de- 
termine the  facts."  Anda^ain:  "Dentin 
or  enamel  once  fovnicd  is  formed  f<>r  all 
time,  it  can  never  be  re-formed,  clianEred. 
or  improved  in  its  character  or  qualities." 

By  certain  clinical  aspects  of  dental 
surgcrj',  of  which  mention  was  made  just 


THE  QI'ESTIOS  OF  CAI'PIXO  EXPOSl'RES. 

We  cannot  tn-at  a  sujx'rficial  or  deep 
ulceration  or  incised  or  punctured 
wound ;  we  cannot  get  rid  of  an  infected 
condition,  or  restore  a  functionless  pulp 
to  its  normal  activity,  without  the  com- 
plete destrueti(m  of  the  organ.   The  ana- 


FlQ.  1. 


Ix>ngitudinal  section  of  canine  with  pulp  in  aitu.  Enamel  was  hypo- 
plasic,  and  subsequently,  with  the  dentin,  became  chronically  carious. 
There  are  no  micro-organisms  in  the  adventitious  pulp.  PD,  Priniarj- 
dentin.    /',  Pulp.    A  D.  Adventitious  dentin. 


now,  is  meant  the  palliative  and  opera- 
tive treatment  of  diseases  of  the  pulp. 
This  tissue  with  an  infinite  variety  of  dis- 
ease— inflammation  and  its  terminations, 
degenerations,  senile  changes,  and  more 
remarkable  reconstructive  potentialities, 
offers  but  few  opportunities  to  the  dental 
surgeon  for  the  display  of  his  surgical 
know]i'di,'e  and  principles  and  liis  skill. 
They  may  be  summarized  as  two  only, 
tlie  prol)lein  being  "to  cap  or  not  to  cap/' 
to  devitalize  or  not  to  devitalize. 


tomical  peculiarities  of  the  hard  and  soft 
parts  are  antagonistic  to  these  things.  If 
we  do  happen  to  be  successful  in  capping 
an  exposure  of  the  pulp,  under  the  very 
strictest  aseptic  precautions,  it  is  prob- 
ably because  vc  are  fortunate  in  having 
to  deal  with  only  non-1  icfuefying  micro- 
organisms in  (he  dentin  and  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  tooth  which 
we  arc  treating. 

In  this  connection  it  may  he  recalled 
that  GoadbyC)  has  discovered  only  the 
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Sireptororruti  birris  and  the  IlfiiiUtis  ne- 
rrodcnialis,  which  aiv  liqiu't'viug  orf^an- 
istns,  in  the  dct'])  layers  of  carious  dentin. 

In  1900,  in  Paris,  the  writer(«)  ven- 
tured to  cnipliasizo  the  fact  tliat  cappin<^ 
was  as  a  routine  method  of  practice  al- 
ways a  failure.  It  Heems  to  him  after  a 
rijier  experience  that  generally  the  oper- 
ation is  not  a  success  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  and  presence  of  these  faculta- 
tive (obligatory)  aerobes,  which,  accord- 


pnrt  of  tlie  pulj)  itself,  but  also  on  the 
p<i!t  of  the  adventitious  dentin  which  has 
been  deposited  on  its  surface.  The  au- 
tlior  has  failed  in  his  attempts  to  stain 
Imeleria  in  the  pulp  and  adventitious 
dentin  in  some  carious  teeth  which  pre- 
.tented  a  hypoplasic  condition  of  the 
enamel.  {See  Fig.  1.)  This  leads  one 
to  suppose  that  if  tliis  adventitious  den- 
tin is  produced  early  by  an  energetic 
pulp,  and  if  the  caries  proceeds  at  a  slow 


Fia.  2. 


PDi 


Areolar  adventitious  dentin — a  moHt  suitable  nidus  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  micro-organisms  of  caries.  Rapidly  formed  as 
a  protection  to  the  pulp.    PD,  Primary  dentin. 


ing  to  Goadhy,  are  capable  of  obtaining 
oxygen  from  gelatin,  which  is  the  end- 
product  of  collagen. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  RESISTANCE  OF  THE 
PULP. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  another 
factor  which  is  probably  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  presence  of  these  mi- 
cro-organisms :  this  ii)  the  physiological 
resistance  of  the  pulp.  It  would  seem 
that  wlien  the  operation  of  capping  is 
unattended  by  pain  or  by  death  of  the 
pxilj) — no  matter  how  long  delayed  after 
the  actual  treatment — it  is  due  to  the 
physiological  resistance  not  only  on  the 


uniform  rate,  the  pulp  will  not  become 
infected  and  the  case  would  be  suitable 
for  capping  an  exposure,  if  one  should 
by  any  chance  be  made,  either  idiopath- 
icallv  or  traumaticallv  or  pathological  I  v. 
(Fig.  2.) 

Miller  considered  that  there  is  in  the 
free  thin  margin  of  enamel  a  certain 
amount  of  physiological  resistance,  as 
also  in  the  translucent  zone  of  carious 
dentin.    {Fig.  3.) 

It  is  j>robable.  nay  certain,  that  a  large 
amount  of  phy. biological  resistance  resides 
in  the  pulp  also,  as  witness  the  unvary- 
ing frequency  with  which  it  lays  down 
adventitious  dentin.  And  if  a  perfect 
capping  has  been  performed  and  faeultar 
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the  micro-organisms  are  absent  or  few 
in  number,  and  the  pulp  always  retains 
its  high  degree  ot  physiological  resist- 
ance, the  results  will  be  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. 

Conversely,  therefore,  anything  which 
destroys  or  reduces  or  abolishes  tWs  phys- 
iological reaction,  such  as  prolonged  men- 


tacked — that  is,  that  which  is  nearest  to 
the  breach  of  surface — is  either  coronal, 
cornual,  cervical,  or  radicular.  Sections 
of  teeth  extracted  during  a  paroxysm  of 
odontalgia  reveal  this  quite  clearly,  bat 
chronic  caries  does  not  necessarily  pro- 
duce it.  Coronal  regional  h}'peremia  may 
exist  to  a  slight  degree  in  such  caries,  but 


Flo.  3. 

TX 


Caries  of  dentin.    TZ,  Translucent  zone. 


tal  anxiety,  chronic  waiting  diseases, 
often  repeated  traumatisms  of  the  hard 
parts,  frequent  and  varied  thermal  stimu- 
lations, will  in  the  end,  in  spite  of  the 
aseptic  care  of  the  operator,  tend  to  bring 
about  disaster,  and  the  pulp  will  die. 

RE0I0X.\L  HYPEREMIA. 

Dental  caries,  when  acute,  is  accom- 
panied in  its  early  stages,  as  our  daily 
experience  testifies,  by  a  regional  hyper- 
emia which  according  to  the  part  at- 


when  the  physiological  resistance  of  the 
pulp  is  fully  restored  and  permanently 
established,  not  only  does  this  hyperemia 
undergo  resolution,  but  the  contents  of 
the  dentinal  tubes  claim  their  share  in 
the  physiological  resistance,  and  arrested 
caries  results,  often  the  whole  phenomena 
of  decay  and  arrest  proceeding  without 
any  pain. 

ARRESTED  CABIES. 

One  would  have  thought  that  arrested 
caries  would  have  been  associated  with 
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deposits  of  secondary  and  adventitious 
dentin  on  the  pulp  surface.  This  is  not 
necessarily  so.  Specimens  of  true  ar- 
rested caries  are  not  easy  to  obtain,  but 
those  that  have  been  prepared  specially 
for  this  patKsr  show  no  sign  of  this,  nor 
pathological  conditions  of  the  pulp.  If 


of  the  Orenacher's  borax  carmine  which 
one  uses  in  conjunction  with  this  process. 
(Fig.  4.)  The  transverse  striw  are  more 
marked  than  natural,  and  the  tissue  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  washed  in 
a  weak  acid  solution.  This  staining  of 
the  enamel  may  not  occur  universally; 


Fig.  4. 


Longitudinal  8ecti<»i  through  a  cusp  of  a  molar  showing  signs  of  "arrested" 
cariei.    Surface  of  enamel  and  dentin  (where  exposed)  blackish  in 
color.   B,  Enamel.   D,  Dentin.   O,  Caries  making  breach  of  surface 
of  enamel  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  general  arrest  of  the  process. 
■  "White  spot"  absent;  enamel  tissue  fully  stained. 


specimens  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Koch-Weil  method,  even  before  immer- 
sion in  the  graduated  alcoholic  solution, 
the  dentin  is  extremely  hard  and  resistant 
to  a  fret-saw,  such  as  an  American  No. 
4.  What  enamel  remains  on  the  surface 
is  also  exceedingly  dense  and  difficult  to 
cut.  Curiously  enough,  however,  and  for 
what  reason  it  is  at  present  impossible 
to  determine,  the  enamel  rods  become 
stained  throughout  their  length  by  means 


the  calcification  of  the  teeth  varies  con- 
siderably even  in  the  same  mouth.  Still 
it  is  evident  that  but  little  clinical  sig- 
nificance can  lie  in  this  fact,  although  it 
is  interesting  from  the  histological  point 
of  view. 

SOME  SENILE  CHANGES. 

As  age  advances  the  pulp  cavity  is  not 
encroached  upon  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent by  new  deposits  of  dentin  as  a  nor- 
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inal  event.  My  observations  do  not  ac- 
cord with  TonusC),  who  remarks  in 
the  last  edition  of  "A  Svi^tein  of  Dental 
Sur<rerv."  pa^a'  416,  "The  area  of  tlie 
pulp  cavity  becomes  gradnally  dimin- 
ished by  the  slow  addition  of  dentin  to 
that  which  was  formed  when  the  tootli 
wa*  in  a  state  of  active  growth";  nor 
with  those  of  Dr.  Loos(").  who,  in 
Scheff'x  Ifandbuih  tier  ZahnhpUkiindc, 


of  tlie  pulp  cavity.  The  root-canals  in 
advanced  age  are  mostly  found  narrowed  ; 
but  frequently  from  the  wall  of  the  pulp 
cbandjcr  only  certain  places  are  dis- 
tinctly altered,  viz.  tho.«e  which  border 
on  the  pulp  chamber  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion. As  the  size  and  form  of  the  pulp 
cavity  arc  suliject  to  manifold  individual 
variations,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
find  out  whether  we  have  to  do  with  nor- 
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Longitudinal  stftion  ( inesio-distal  diameter)  of  lower  incisor  of  patient 
aged  seventy-one.  Pulp  tdianiber  filled  with  dC'bris  and  detritus  by 
grinding.  Small  amount  of  adventitious  dentin — marked  attrition. 
P  D,  Primary  dentin.    A  U,  Adventitious  dentin. 


states  that  "There  must  be  mentioned 
a  general,  physiological,  senile  new  for- 
mation of  dentin,"  and  continues:  "With 
the  entire  development  of  the  teeth  nor- 
mal dentin  formation  does  not  stop,  but 
continues  slowly  up  to  the  greatest  period 
of  age.  A  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
the  pulp  cavity  in  advanced  age  is  found 
to  be  smaller  than  in  earlier  years — in- 
deed, it  may  entirely  disappear  and  tliis 
ydivsiological  new  formation  of  dentin 
produces  nii)st  diffuse  uniform  thicken- 
ings of  the  dentin  wall.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  this  dentin  formation  doc-;  not 
take  place  uniformly  over  the  wIkiIc  wall 


nial  or  with  altered  conditions.  Histo- 
logically this  dentin  does  not  exhibit  any 
noteworthy  differences  from  the  normal, 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
substitutcfl  dentin  or  odontlieles  (pulp 
nodules).'' 

If  this  is  a  normal  physiological  pro- 
(XNs  on  the  ])art  of  the  pulp,  one  would 
expect  to  find  it  universally  in  nil  senile 
teeth :  but  it  is  not  so.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  case  in  point,  where  the  di- 
ameter of  the  pulp  ehamher  measures  3 
mm.  (Fig.  .3.)  The  liiptory  of  the  tooth 
wa.«  as  follows:  "Male,  aged  seventy-one. 
Xo  inflammation  of  pulp,  slight  amount 
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of  tartar,  tooth  loose,  not  Ltolated  in  posi- 
tion, alveolar  process  absorbed  and  walls 
of  sockets  thinned,  pyorrhea  present  very 
markedly." 

It  is  quite  irnpos.-^ible  to  understand 
how  calcification  of  the  dentinal  tubules 
can  occur  and  how  the  pulp  chamber  can 
boconie  lessened  in  size,  except  by  the 


calibnr  of  the  dentinal  tubules  at  their 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  extremities. 

SYSTEM.\TIC  DEXT.iL  HISTORIES. 

At  tilis  juncture  the  writer  must  ask 
to  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  digress 
slightly  from  his  subject,  in  order  to 


production  of  new  adventitious  dentin. 
Of  course  odontoblasts  are  still  present 
up  to  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  pulp, 
but  they  are  not  functional  after  the 
fiftieth  or  sixtieth  year.  When  the  pro- 
cess of  dcntinification  has  ceased,  and 
fresh  secondary  dentin  is  deposited,  the 
microscope  usually  exhibits  very  clearly 
the  line  of  demarkation  between  young 
and  old  tissue.  {See  Fig.  G.)  The  idea 
which  has  been  current  for  generations 
probably  arose  in  the  attempt  to  account 
for  the  discrepancies  in  the  size  of  the 

[VOL.  LI. — 106] 


draw  attention  to  tlie  need  for  and  the 
inethorls  of  systematically  obtaining  re- 
jwrts  of  teeth  which  should  be  of  scien- 
tific value  when  research  work  is  being 
done.  He  refers  to  the  individual  "his- 
tories" of  teeth.  It  is  important  that  the 
investigator  should  learn  thoroughly  all 
he  can  about  the  objeeta  he  studies,  and 
so  it  seems  imperative  that  with  regard 
to  teeth  which  we  are  about  to  examine 
we  sliould  ascertain  tlie  following  points: 
(1)  Age  of  the  patient.  (2)  Sex.  (3) 
Denomination  of  the  tooth.    (4)  Ob- 
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vious  disease  of  the  pulp  or  periodontal 
membrane,  (5)  Presence  of  pyorrhea 
aheolaris.  (6)  Position  of  the  tooth 
or  teeth,  in  regard  to  the  dental  arch. 
(7)  Conditions  of  the  socket  at  the  time 
of  extraction.  (8)  Presence  or  absence 
of  tartar.  (9)  Presence  or  absence  of 
any  obvious  lesions  of  the  hard  parts, 
Buch  as  attrition,  abrasion,  or  erosion. 

The  age  of  the  patient  is  useful  as 
a  general  guide  as  to  what  to  expect. 
One  need  not  dwell  on  the  importance  of 
this  in  the  young.  Apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  age  in  treating  the  irregularities 
in  position  of  the  teeth,  it  is  equally  es- 
sential to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  patient 
in  order  to  gage  somewhat  the  conditions 
of  the  pulp  or  root  membrane.  Thus 
we  know  that  the  apical  foramen  in  the 
permanent  canine  is  closed  shortly  after 
the  tooth  has  erupted.  We  know  that 
the  pulps  of  elderly  people  become  less 
sensitive  as  years  pass  by.  We  know  that 
there  are  three  cornua  to  the  pulp  of  the 
permanent  central  incisor  up  to  the  fif- 
teenth year,  when  they  disappear;  and 
60  on.  But  age  does  not  always  prove  a 
reliable  guide,  for,  as  will  be  presently 
ehown,  very  frequently  the  pulps  of  chil- 
dren's deciduous  and  permanent  teeth, 
may  exhibit  senile  and  other  degenera- 
tive changes. 

Sex.  One  cannot  recognize  with  facil- 
ity the  difference,  either  macroscopically 
or  microscopically,  between  the  teeth  of 
a  male  and  a  female  patient.  Of  course 
this  degree  of  variation  is  nothing  like 
so  great  as  between  the  hair,  or  brain, 
etc.,  of  the  two  sexes.  The  curvatures 
of  the  enamel  rods  are  apparently  the 
same;  the  structure  of  the  two  pulps  is 
apparently  identical.  But  the  writer  be- 
lieves that  there  is  a  dissimilarity  be- 
tween them  in  the  size,  the  structure,  and 
the  chemical  and  functional  character- 
istics of  the  teeth. 

Regarding  the  first,  Amoedo(*)  re- 
cords in  a  tabulated  form  some  measure- 
ments made  by  Mela  between  the  size 
in  transverse  diameter  of  the  central  and 
lateral  incisors  of  man  and  woman.  The 
figures  show  that  the  mean  difference  be- 
tween the  dimensions  in  a  mesio-distal 
direction  of  the  central  maxillary  inci- 


sors of  the  two  sexes  is  0.627  mm.; 
of  the  maxillary  lateral  incisors  0.159 
mm.  The  mean  measurements  between 
the  maximum  diameters  of  the  central 
and  lateral  incisors  was  2.25  mm.  in  man, 
and  1.89  mm.  in  woman,  a  difference  of 
0.38  mm.  The  maximum  diameter  of 
man's  central  incisors  gave  a  maximum 
of  11  mm.  and  a  minimum  of  7.5  mm., 
that  of  the  same  teeth  of  woman  giving 
a  TnftTimiiTn  of  9.8  mm.  and  a  minimum 
of  7.1  mm.  "La  difference  sezuelle  entre 
les  deux  extremes  des  incisives  centrales 
sup^rieures,"  he  writes,  "est  de  1.3  nun. 
k  I'avantage  du  sexe  masculin.  .  .  . 
La  difference  sexuelle  entre  les  deux  ex- 
tremes des  incisives  latSrales  sup^rieures 
est  de  5  mm.  en  faveur  du  sexe  mascu- 
lin." 

Regarding  the  last,  the  teeth  of  women 
would  appear  to  be  less  subject  to  attri- 
tion or  abrasion ;  they  cannot  be  influ- 
enced by  the  same  amount  of  muscnlar 
power  as  the  former,  though  their  food 
is  more  or  less  identical.  The  respective 
dental  and  muscular  dynamics  and  po- 
tentialities of  mf^tication  are  distinct, 
and  if  tested  by  means  of  a  dynamometer 
would  probably  be  found  to  differ. 

Comparative  anatomy  teaches  us  that 
the  teeth  of  the  female  y&ry  in  develop- 
ment, in  size,  and  sometimes  in  function, 
from  those  of  the  male;  instances  need 
not  be  given.  We  also  learn  that  if  but 
a  slight  amount  of  work  has  to  be  accom- 
plished, tooth  structure  is  profoundly 
modified.  Thus  the  edentata  have  no 
enamel,  simply  because  their  food  is  of 
so  soft  a  character  as  to  involve  prac- 
tically the  abolition  of  the  function  of 
mastication.  Again,  the  enamel  of  the 
manatee  is  arranged  in  rods  which  run 
straight  courses ;  on  the  other  hand,  that 
of  the  rodents,  particularly  the  beaver, 
presents  a  most  complicated  pattern. 
The  former  does  not  require  for  eating 
aquatic  plants  a  dense  structure  such  as 
the  latter,  whose  teeth  are  used  for  gnaw- 
ing and  chiseling  the  barks  and  trunks  of 
trees.  Hence,  at  first  sight,  though  it 
seems  strange  to  suppose  tHs  x  differ^ 
enoe  between  male  and  female  teeth, 
there  is  some  support  for  the  idea.  At 
all  events,  the  writer  thinks  that  there  is 
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certainly  some  ground  for  the  belief  that 
the  pulps  of  the  teeth  of  women  may 
and  often  do  undergo  unique  vascular 
disturbances  at  certain  periods  of  their 
lives;  and  this  fact  alone  would  consti- 
tute a  fundamental  difference  between 
the  tro. 

The  denomination  of  the  tooth  is  im- 
portant. The  enamel  of  incisors  is  less 
complex  in  pattern  than  that  of  the  mo- 
lars. From  the  chemical  point  of  view, 
also,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference. 
Qas6mann(^<'),  in  the  Zeiisckrift  fur 
Physiologische  Chemie,  1908,  discovered 
as  a  result  of  his  investigations  that  hn- 
man  canines  contain  29.78  per  cent,  of 
calcium  salts,  third  molars  31.65 ;  of 
water  combined  with  the  organic  matters, 
8.09  in  the  former  and  6.91  in  the  latter. 
Pulps  appear  to  be  histologically  iden- 
tical, but  most  probably  there  is  here 
again  a  dissimilarity  which  we  are  not 
clever  enough  at  present  to  detect  and 
acknowledge. 

In  other  words,  just  as  there  are  no 
two  persons  exactly  alike,  no  two  animals, 
no  two  birds,  no  two  plants,  no  two  blades 
of  grass,  so  there  are  no  two  teeth  pre- 
cisely and  in  every  minute  particular  the 
same. 

With  regard  to  the  other  points  which 
have  been  outlined,  which  should  be 
given  in  the  histories  of  cases,  one  need 
not  dwell  on  each  in  detail.  One  will 
merely  add  that  a  tooth  which  is  isolated 
in  position,  from  removal  of  anterior  and 
posterior  neighbors,  is  more  likely  to  un- 
dergo morbid  changes  than  one  which 
is  part  of  on  unbroken  series,  owinje;  to 
the  undue  strain  or  shock  of  mastication ; 
that  a  loose  tooth  is  a  degenerate  or  de- 
generating organ,  and  deserves  our  pity; 
and  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  tar- 
-tar  is  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as 
the  greater  the  amount  of  tartar  which 
incrusts  tie  surfaces,  and  the  longer  it 
remains  in  ^iu,  the  less  functional  the 
tooth  and  therefore  the  more  liable  to  be- 
come impaired  the  pulp. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  naked-eye  ex- 
amination of  the  specimen  must  be  de- 
scribed, viz,  the  amount  of  tartar  (if 
present) ;  its  position  on  the  root  or 
roots ;  its  distance  from  the  cervical  mar- 


gin; its  nature;  the  translucence  or 
otherwise  of  the  apical  region  of  the  root ; 
the  deflections  or  normal  appearances  of 
the  root;  the  amount  of  abrasion  of  the 
crown,  etc.;  in  short,  all  the  abnormal 
chaiaeteristicB  of  the  object  under  con- 
sideration as  far  as  the  macroscopical 
appearances  are  concerned. 

As  has  been  already  hinted,  it  would 
be  a  work  of  supererogation  for  one  to 
re-describe  here  the  patho-histology  of 
the  pulp  when  it  is  hyperemia  or  in- 
flamed, or  gangrenous,  or  degenerating, 
or  undergoing  healing  processes  after  in- 
jury. The  writer  wifiies,  however,  to  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  his  paper  to  con- 
sidering certain  conditions  in  which 
there  is  no  apparent  lesion  of  hard  or 
soft  parts,  where  they  are  all  associated 
with  pain. 

(II.)  NoK-CABions  Lesions. 

(a)  lesions  due  to  tactile,  thehmal, 
chemical,  and  electrical  stimuli. 

(1)  Tactile  impressions  which  set  up 
pain  are,  as  is  well  known,  those  in  re- 
lationship with  the  surfaces  of  the  cer- 
vical margins  of  the  teeth.  No  lesion 
may  exist  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  there  is 
a  microscopical  one.  These  hypersensi- 
tive surfaces  very  frequently,  indeed, 
develop  into  acutely  esthetic  cavities. 
Whence  comes  the  pain  ?  and  what  do  we 
find  on  histological  examination?  A  tiny 
strip  of  dentin  uncovered  by  the  other 
hard  tissue.  The  anatomical  relatbn- 
ships  of  the  hard  tissues'  at  the  necks 
of  teeth  are  as  follows :  (a)  Enamel  over- 
laps the  cementum  in  about  30  per  cent, 
of  cases.  (6)  Cementum  overlaps  the 
enamel  in  23.5  per  cent,  of  cases,  (c) 
The  two  tissues  meet  bout  d  hout  in  66 
per  cent,  of  cases,  (d)  Finally,  they  fail 
to  meet  at  all,  and  leave  the  peripheral 
surface  of  the  dentin  exposed,  in  27.5 
per  cent,  of  cases. 

Thus  the  rule  would  be  that  the  two 
tissues  are  in  absolute  contact,  and  both 
lie  in  the  same  plane  without  any  invo- 
lution whatever. 

Xow,  enamel  being  outside  the  pale 
of  nutrition,  and  once  formed  always 
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formed,  and  cementum  itself  being  insen- 
sitive, it  is  clear  that  the  dentinal  tubules 

are  actually  exposed  at  their  distal  ex- 
tremities, and  their  contents  are  irritated 
by  the  pn-s-sure  or  presence  or  friction  of 
a  foreign  body  in  that  region.  Enamel 
is  nerveless,  and  cementum  in  normal 
conditions  does  not  contain  any  elements 


raised  or  lowered  temperature  of  the  pulp 
through  conduction  on  the  part  of  the 

enamel — a  state  of  thing>  which  the  pulp 
immediately  reco^izes.  by  means  of  the 
dentinal  filirils.  It  does  not  always  hap- 
pen that  a  pulp  is  painful  when  icy-cold 
or  hot  water  is  placed  on  the  enamel. 
When  it  is,  however,  it  is  either  hj-peres- 


Cementuiu.  nliowing  its  tiyaline  character  and  absence  of  lacunte,  the  three 
dark  masses  being  foreign  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  tissue.  D, 
Dentin.  C,  Cementum.  P  M,  Periodontal  membrane.  A  P,  Alve- 
olar process. 


of  a  nervous  or  protoplasmic  character 
in  sufficient  amount  to  induce  pain  in 
suitable  cirtnimstances.  No  doubt  pro- 
longed irritation  might  lead  to  exalted 
pensibility  on  the  part  of  the  pulp,  and 
if  decalcification  of  the  thin  edges  of  the 
enamel  and  cementum  takes  place,  with 
loss  of  substance,  an  erosion  cavity  is  pro- 
duced. 

(2)  Thermal  ticnsatiott-t  are  ea^^ily  ex- 
plained, owing  to  their  being  due  to  a 


thetic,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  hyper- 
algesic.  and  is  more  readily  affected  by 
outside  influences  than  it  should  be.  or 
the  sensorium  is  more  appreciative  than 
natural  of  the  impressions  conveyed  to 
it  from  the  pulp. 

Occasion  arises  sometimes  when  a  de- 
vitalized tooth  who.ce  pulp  lias  been  re- 
]noved  gives  the  impression  to  tlio  patient 
by  pain  that  it  is  still  present  and  alive. 
The  exhaustion  of  air  around  the  neck  (tf 
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— that  is,  an  alteration  in  or 
of  the  local  temperature  on  tlie 
he  patient — gives  rise  to  pain, 
nation  it  may  be  found  tliat  the 
■  flange  of  interdental  gmn  may 
1  inadvertently  removed  while 
on  the  adjacent  tiaaiieiJ,  and 
edge  of  the  }K>riodontal  mem- 


ver  nitrate,  the  writer  is  not  prepared  to 
say  what  really  occurs.  Cementura,  he 
firmly  believes,  is  incapable  per  se  of 
transmitting  sensations;  and  *'the  living 
chain  of  protoplasin"  which  Bo(Iecker(^*) 
so  deftly  and  charmingly  described  as 
passing  from  the  dentinal  fibrits  through 
the  granular  layer  of  Tomes  to  the  la- 


FlG.  8. 


Same  aa  Fig.  7.  but  differently  illuminated,  to  ehow  granular  character 

of  cementum. 


larly  exposed.  It  is  therefore 
that  the  root  membrane  trans- 
sensations  of  pain  to  the  brain, 
terprets  it  as  that  coming  from 
.  With  regard  to  those  cases 
le  sometimes  sees  of  a  root  or 
if  a  root  which,  having  been  de- 
its  alveolar  socket  and  mucous 
le,  such  as  is  frequently  observed 
ction  with  the  [lalatal  roots  of 
f  molars,  is  very  sensitive  to 
changes,  and  is  rendered  insen- 
means  of  the  application  of  sil- 


cuna;  and  canal  iculi  of  the  cementum  and 
so  on  to  the  nervous  bundles  of  the  peri- 
osteum, is,  in  his  opinion,  a  myth.  For 
n  solution  of  fiilver  nitrate  cannot  soak 
through  ctMnentum  whose  free  layers  are 
almost  homogeneous  in  character  and 
hyaline  in  structure.    (Figs.  7  and  8.) 

If  a  pulp  is  frequently  painful  wlien 
hot  substances  and  fluids  are  taken  into 
the  mouth,  it  indicates  that,  tliough  there 
may  bo  no  apparent  lesion,  it  is  certainly 
on  the  "down  grade." 

(3)  Chemical  tiiiniitU.    The  applica- 
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tion  of  lukewarm  mineral  acids  or  alkalis 
to  an  unbroken  surface  of  the  teeth  gives 
rise  to  no  pain  in  the  pulp. 

(4)  Electrical  impulses,  however,  are 
full  of  interest.  Electric  cells  are  fre- 
quently formed  in  the  mouth,  metallic 
poles  being  present  and  an  electrolyte  in- 
tervening. The  greater  the  electro-posi- 
tive or  electro-negative  the  metal,  the 
greater  the  electro-motive  force.  Now, 
in  the  electrolytic  scale,  gold  is  nearly 
the  most  electro-negative  of  all  metals 
placed  in  the  mouth;  while  aluminum 
is  the  most  electro-positive.  If,  there- 
fore, two  metals  of  different  electro- 
motive force  come  into  contact  or  almost 
into  contact,  and  the  saliva  is  ionized 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  efficiently  elec- 
trolytic, the  cathions,  or  —  ions,  will 
move  toward  the  -h  po\e  or  more  electro- 
positive side,  while  the  anions,  or  -^- 
ions,  will  move  toward  the  —  pole,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  electricity  will  be 
evolved. 

This  action  may  be  carried  to  a  greater 
degree  than  is  usual  in  the  mouth.  Clini- 
cally this  force  becomes  more  manifested, 
at  times,  under  certain  conditions,  in  a 
disastrous  manner.  Thus  a  16-karat  gold 
band  which  is  used  for  supporting  a  den- 
ture, if  attached  to  a  molar  tooth,  for  in- 
stance, which  contains  a  large  amalgam 
filling,  may  in  these  cases  become  so  elec- 
tricafiy  affected  as  to  break,  on  account 
of  the  molecular  changes  set  up  by  the 
current,  and  the  filling  similarly  to  be- 
come disintegrated  and  fall  out. 

Mere  contact  of  a  metal  with  enamel 
or  dentin  is  not  appreciated  by  the  pulp. 
It  is  when  two  dissimilar  metals  are 
brought  into  contact,  separated  only  by 
a  thin  film  of  saliva,  which  acts  as  the 
electrolyte,  and  the  circuit  is  completed, 
that  voltaic  currents  are  set  up — as  for 
instance  when  the  metal  ring  of  a  small 
mirror  touches  the  surface  of  a  gold  or 
an  amalgam  filling.  This,  of  course, 
constantly  takes  place  during  operations, 
and  is  as  a  rule  unnoticed  by  the  patient, 
on  account  of  its  extremely  light  char- 
acter; but  at  times  the  pulp,  stimulated 
by  the  electrical  action,  responds  by  a 
sudden  spasm  of  acute  neuralgic  pain. 
Is  the  pulp  normal  in  these  latter  fairly 


rare  cases?  Probably  not — it  is  begin- 
ning to  undergo  morbid  changes;  for  the 
phenomenon  may  be  observed,  as  far  as 
clinical  experience  goes,  equally  beneath 
large  as  well  as  less  bulky  fillings.  The 
pulp  is  not  hypOTemic;  it  is  hypersensi- 
tive, or  particularly  'deceptive,"  as  we 
might  call  it — owing,  no  doubt,  to  an 
exited  condition  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
nervous  system  which  happens  to  be  syn- 
chronous with  the  electri^  phenomena. 
Tests  as  to  the  acidity  or  otherwise  of 
the  saliva  are  unattended  by  success, 
probably  because  we  do  not  possess  a  suf- 
ficiently delicate  method  of  experiment- 
ing. Here,  of  course,  mere  contact  witli 
the  filling  alone  induces  no  response ;  the 
circuit  must  be  completed,  either  by  si- 
multaneously touching  filling  and  tongue 
or  filling  and  buccal  mucous  membrane. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same 
degree  or  kind  of  reaction  of  the  saliva 
may  not  obtain  simultaneously  in  the 
same  month.  Thus  some  portions  of  the 
gums  or  buccal  mucous  membrane  may 
show,  at  the  same  moment,  an  acid,  an 
alkaline,  and  a  neutral  reaction  to  lit- 
mus paper. 

(b)  refebbed  pain  and  obscubb  reflex 

ACTS. 

Entirely  different  from  these  local 
manifestations  are  those  nerve  pains  sec 

up  in  apparently  sound  teeth  on  holding 
lukewarm  saccharine  substances  in  the 
mouth. 

A  particularly  sweet  body,  for  instance, 
will  at  times,  when  the  functions  of  the 
cranial  nervous  mechanism  are  exalted, 
give  rise  to  intensely  acute  pain  which 
may  last  an  appreciable  length  of  time 
and  then  passes  slowly  away.  This  is 
no  mere  gustatory  hallucination,  no  co- 
ordinated association  of  ideas,  but  a 
physiological  fact.  Here  we  have  a  re- 
flex act.  It  is  impossible  for  sugary  so- 
lutions per  se  to  so  rapidly  attack  enamel 
or  cementnm  or  even  exposed  dentin  as 
to  induce  these  pains.  The  length  of 
time  required  for  the  paroxysm  to  make 
itself  felt  after  the  application  of  the 
stimulus  is  about  0.05  to  0.06  of  a  SCO" 
ond.    No!    It  is  not  through  the  hard 
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tissues  that  the  impulse  passes,  it  is 
through  the  nerve  supply  of  the  pulp. 
The  afferent  nerves  are  those  sensory 
branches  of  the  fifth  which  supply  the 
oral  mucous  membrane  and  the  gustatory 
and  glosBO-pharyngeal,  witi  possibly  the 
chorda  tympani;  and  it  is  the  act  of 
placing  the  Baccharin-beaxing  material 
on  the  tongue  and  inside  of  the  cheek 
that  brings  about  the  reflex  act.  This, 
too,  only  occurs  at  times,  when  probably 
the  sensorium  is  especially  liable  to  re- 
ceive and  transmit  slight  impulses  to 
teeth  the  pulps  of  which,  while  not  de- 
generated, are  certainly  not  normal. 

Other  kinds  of  obscure  reflexes,  not 
due  to  pathological  causes,  may  be  cited. 
A  former  house  surgeon  of  the  Royal 
Dental  Hospital  of  London  used  to  ex- 
perience pain  in  an  upper  canine  when 
he  placed  his  forage  cap — he  was  a  vol- 
unteer— very  tightly  on  his  head  and  set 
up  pressure  on  the  supraorbital  branch 
of  the  frontal  division  of  the  ophthalmic 
nerve.  A  patient  tells  the  writer  that 
when,  in  India,  he  has  witnessed  children 
sucking  sticks  of  sugar-cane,  he  himself 
has  had  toothache. 

The  sensation  known  as  "setting  the 
teeth  on  edge"  has  been  known  for  cen- 
turies, for  the  ancient  children  of  Israel 
had  a  proverb  that  "The  man  who  eateth 
the  sour  grapes  setteth  his  teeth  on  edge." 
So  it  is  obvious  that  the  optic,  the  audi- 
tory, and  more  than  all,  the  trigeminal 
nerves,  are  closely  associated  with  these 
reflex  acts  in  health  as  well  as  in  dis- 
ease, and  that  as  diseases  of  the  teeth, 
caries  and  the  like,  will  produce  reflex 
disturbances  in  the  organs  and  parts  sup- 
plied by  them,  so  they,  conversely,  uncter 
certain  forms  of  irritability  will  set  up 
toothache. 

RECEPTIVITY  OP  THE  PULP:   ITS  HYPER- 
ESTHESIA AND  DYSESTHESIA. 

But  ordinarily  no  pain  is  felt;  when 
it  is,  however,  the  condition  of  the  pulp 
is  that  of  dysesthesia*  and  comes  on  only 

when  the  central  and  peripheral  nervous 
systems  are  in  a  state  of  excitability  or 
receptivity. 

The  physician  is  often  brought  face 


to  face  with  other  varieties  of  hyperes- 
thesia, such  as  gastralgia,  enteralgia,  the 
epileptic  aura,  and  so  on,  and  the  term 
dysesthesia  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
organs  of  special  sense,  and  the  condition 
indicated  by  the  appearance  of  subjective 
phenomena  referable  to  these  organs — 
"of  the  eye,  by  the  appearance  of  sparks 
and  flames ;  of  the  ear,  by  the  perception 
of  sounds,  such  as  humming  or  buzzing ; 
of  the  nose,  by  the  perception  of  odors; 
of  the  tongue,  by  the  perception  of 
flavors" ("),  and  finally,  of  the  teeth, 
by  the  recognition  of  those  interesting 
reflexes  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 

(C)    DISTURBANCES    OF    THE  VASOULAB 

SYSTEM  IN  THE  PULP. 

Allied  to  these  morbid  states,  but  to- 
tally different  in  origin,  are  those  rare 
cases  a  few  particulars  of  which  may  be 
now  mentioned. 

Odontalgia  of  a  severe  type  may  be  in- 
duced by  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood, 
which  circulating  through  the  vessels  of 
the  pulp  produces  pain  and  organic 
change  in  that  tissue. 

Increased  intradental  blood  pressure. 
To  Dr.  Ferdinand  Tanze(")  of  Trieste 
belongs  the  credit  of  recently  drawing 
attention  to  the  effects  of  increased  blood 
pressure  in  the  pulp.  Cement  and  porce- 
lain and  metallic  fillings  are  often  erro- 
neously blamed  for  giving  rise  to  pain. 
If  a  pulp  is  very  small,  as  the  result  of 
anatomical  overgrowth  or  developmental 
defects  of  the  hard  parts,  or  is  habitually 
anemic  as  a  result  of  systemic  disturb- 
ances, any  rise  of  blood  pressure  in  it 
may  induce  pain.  It  is  fint  dysesthetic, 
then  hyperesthetic,  and  tiien  hyperemic, 
and  lesions  of  the  vascular  system  may 
follow,  leading  ultimately,  if  long  con- 
tinued, to  fibroid  degeneration,  death, 
and  gangrene. 

The  causes  of  these  obscure  forms  of 
odontalgia  may  be  divided  into  congen- 
ital and  acquired. 

Of  the  former  It  may  at  once  be  said 
that  it  is  extremely  rare.  The  signs  and 
symptoms  are  as  follow:  Severe  pain  in 
apparently  normal  teeth,  generally  oc- 
curring in  girls  and  women,  which  are 
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agonizing  in  character  and  practically 
resistant  to  dental  therapeutics.  There 
is  no  obvious  lesion. 

If  a  tooth  is  removed  and  examined 
microscopically  it  may  happen  that  a 
marked  congenital  defect  can  be  noticed. 
If  the  pulp  is  too  small  for  the  tooth — 
if  the  area  of  the  pulp  is  diminutive  and 


stituents  of  the  blood  is  altered  at  these 
periods. 

Thus,  it  has  been  proposed  by  Dr. 
Blair  Bell("),  in  the  July  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine — who 
claims  that  the  metabolic  processes  con- 
cerning the  calcium  economy  exercise  an 
all-imjwrtant  influence  upon  the  genital 


that  of  tlie  hard  parts  unduly  large,  in- 
dicating that  enamel  and  dentin  have 
been  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  soft 
tissues  {as  in  Fig.  9 ) — the  increased 
blood  supply  would  probably  be  attended 
by  pain,  partly  because  the  small  size  of 
the  pulp  reduces  its  trophic  influences 
on  tlie  teeth  itself,  partly  because  of  the 
hydrostatic  congestion  tliat  has  taken 
place,  partly  because  of  the  absence  of 
a  collateral  circulation,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  character  of  the  chemical  con- 


functions  and  are  necessarj'  factors  there- 
in— that  the  well-known  vaso-dilatation 
which  occurs  in  the  combs  and  wattles 
of  laying  hens  is  due  to  the  drop  in 
(i.e.  loss  of)  the  calcium  contents  of  the 
blood,  whereby  a  sort  of  chilblain  con- 
dition is  produced. 

If  vaso-dilatation  or  local  hyperemia 
can  occur,  as  suggested,  in  the  peripheral 
organs  of  the  hen,  it  is  conceivable  that 
a  rise  of  blood  pressure  in  the  pulp  can 
also   be   produced  in  similar  circum- 
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stances.  Such  a  case,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  a  friend  of  the  writer,  to  wlioin  he  is 
indebted  for  the  following  particulars: 

\ofe«  on  a  Case  of  Obscure  Cause  of  Pain. 

October  14,  1906.  Misa  A.,  age  fourteen. 
Xo  caries.   Pain  experienced  along  the  upper 


the  blood.  I  tlierefore  put  her  on  a  caume 
of  calcium  lactate.  I  saw  her  three  wcelts 
later,  when  1  ordered  lier  to  continue  the 
treatment  for  a  full  six  weeks  in  all,  and 
have  not  seen  lier  since," 

Tlie  deiitnl  pain  gradually  departed. 

May  1,  1907:  For  four  days  patient  com- 
plained i>f  intense  pain  in  the  left  mandibular 
second  molar.    Tooth  tender  on  percussion; 


Fio.  10. 


Longitudinal  section  of  premolar  of  child.    P.  Pulp.    D.  Dentin.  PN, 

Pulp  nodule. 


and  lower  jaws  on  the  left  side.  All  teeth 
uere  painful  on  pressure  and  slightly  loose. 
Fain  in  joints.  Saliva  acid.  Pain  more  in- 
tense during  cold  or  damp  weather. 

Diagnoais:  Rheumatism  of  jaws. 

The  patient  was  sent  to  a  physician,  who 
reported;  "Patient  suffering  on  October  24. 
1906,  from  slight  rbeumatisin  and  hyjierchlnr- 
hydria.  The  latter  was  rapidly  cured  by  the 
administration  of  magnesium  peroxid.  .  .  . 
J..ater  on  (June  1907),  when  I  saw  the  sec- 
tions of  the  patient's  teeth,  I  thought  tliat 
the  trouble  might  be  due  to  deficiency  of 
calcium  salts  and  a  lower  coagulability  of 


affected  by  temperature.  Local  and  internal 
remedies  of  no  avail  for  any  length  of  time. 

Diagnoaia:  Presence  in  pulp  of  pulp 
nodules. 

May  7th:  Kxtraeted  tooth:  Too  tender  to 
bur  out.  Tooth  submitted  to  microscopical 
examination ;  no  pulp  nodules  on  sectionizing. 
(See  Fig.  9.) 

•Tune  7th:  Crcnt  pain  in  left  mandibular 
Rrnt  molar ;  symptoms  as  before.  It  was 
tbought  the  condition  might  be  due  to  extra 
blood  pressure  in  the  pulp.  Tried  all  local  and 
internal  remedies  as  before.  The  only  thing 
that  relieves  tlic  pain  is  ab-^traction  of  blood 
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by  leeches,  but  the  effect  is  only  for  a  few 
hours. 

June  20th:  Extracted  tooth.  Sent  the  pa- 
tient again  to  the  physician  to  have  blood 
tested. 

Between  last  date  and  March  1908  patient 
complained  of  pain  on  and  off  in  the  left 
maxillary  second  molar,  but  the  physician's 
treatment  after  three  doses  generally  relieved 
the  pain. 


June  nth :  Great  pain  all  night  in  the 
tooth.  Applied  aconite  and  iodin,  with  no  re- 
sult. Drilled  into  canals  left  open,  then  ap- 
plied a  light  dressing. 

June  12th:  Pain  getting  worse;  patient  up 
all  night;  tooth  very  tender.  Extracted  tooth. 
Canals  were  all  open ;  two  roots  covered 
slightly  with  glairy  exudation,  one  of  them 
having  a  slight  nodule  and  slight  absorption. 

The  gums  were  always  normal — never  in- 


FlG.  11. 


Longitudinal  section  showing  fibroid  degeneration  of  pulp  in  deciduous 
incisor.    D,  Dentin.    P,  Pulp.    A,  Abraded  area  of  dentin. 


March  12,  1908:  Great  pain  experienced  in 
left  maxillary  second  molar;  insomnia.  Ap- 
plied leeches,  with  some  relief.  Found  a  small 
pinhole  cavity,  but  drilling  gave  rise  to  in- 
tense pain.  Patient  had  an  anesthetic  and 
then  the  pulp  was  drilled  into.  Great  relief 
followed,  accompanied  by  much  hemorrhage. 
This  having  ceased,  1  removed  the  pulp  under 
cocain  pressure  anesthesia.  The  root-canals 
were  very  small.  Filled  them  with  light  dress- 
ing, with  temporary  gutta-percha  in  cavity. 

March  19th:  Filled  root -canals  with  "ox- 
para"  and  filled  the  tooth. 


jected  or  tender,  except  in  the  last  instance, 
when  they  were  slightly  tender. 

PHASES  OF  DEGENERATIOX. 

Acquired  lesions  are  those  of  the  vessel 
walls  induced  by  such  systemic  disturb- 
ances as  are  found  in  anemia,  chlorosis, 
gout,  marasmus,  etc.  Here  we  find  more 
or  less  permanent  injury  done  to  the 
coats  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  resulting 
in  hemorrhage,  thrombosis,  chronic  en- 
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darteritiSj  calcareous  degeneration,  and  so 
on. 

If  calcareous  degeneration  in  the  form 
of  pulp  nodules  (see  Pig.  10)  or  attached 
newgrowth  occurs,  and  is  profound,  the 
symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  devel- 
opmental origin,  but  the  result  of  the 
treatment  is  not  the  same,  inasmuch  as 
eztxaction  of  the  apparently  sound  tooth 
immediately  cures  the  odontalgia. 

If  the  former  conditions  exist  there  is 
little  if  any  pain  complained  of.  The 
patients  are  young  children,  but  the 
pulps  are  approaching  senility,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  their  exhibiting  various  phases 
of  reticular  atrophy  or  fibroid  degener- 
ation.   (See  Fig.  11.) 

This  degeneration  is  extremely  com- 
mon, and  is  probably  due,  as  a  compli- 
cation, to  thromboses  of  the  capillaries 
and  veins,  and  as  a  result  the  impair- 
ment of  the  vaso-motor  mechanism, 
Thich  leads  to  vaso-dilatation  and  dis- 
eases of  the  vessel  walls  generally  (^''). 

CONOLUSIOXS. 

In  conclusion,  these  remarks  on  non- 
carious  and  non-apparent  lesions  of  the 
pulp  may  be  epitomized  by  saying  that, 
as  this  organ  is  influenced  pathologically 
by  gener^  diseases  of  the  nervous  and 
vascular  systems,  obscure  eases  of  odont- 
algia should  always  be  regarded  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  physician  as  well  as  of 
the  dental  surgeon ;  and  that,  if  there  is 
a  marked  personal  or  family  history  of 
gout,  rheumatism,  or  allied  conditions, 
pulp  nodules  may  be  diagnosed;  if  the 
patient  is  anemic,  chlorotic,  or  marantic, 
or  recovering  from  a  long  febrile  disease, 
early  stages  of  fibrosis  may  be  suspected ; 
also  that  hyperesthesia  or  dysesthesia  is 
indicated  when  a  patient  is  neurotic, 


or  neurasthenic,  or  subject  to  "nerve 
storms,*'  or  is  suffering  from  a  form  of 
nervous  excitability  or  exaltation,  or  per- 
haps exhaustion. 
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RECE77T  FBOOBESB  TS  ORAIi  SUBGERV. 


Br  TRVMAN  W.  BROPHY,  H.D.,  D.D.S.,  LL.D^  ChlcMC*,  111. 


(Read  before  Section  111  nf  the  National  Dental  AsKociation,  at  the  annual  meeting. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  March  31,  1000.) 


IN  presenting  to  you  a  report  on  the 
progress  recently  made  in  oral  sur- 
gery, I  desire  to  call  your  attention, 
in  the  brief  period  of  time  that  is  al- 
lotted me.  to  some  important  procedures 
which  may  be  advantageously  employed 
in  practice.  Among  them  I  will  in- 
clude— 

(1)  Intra-oral  operations. 

(2)  Prosthesis  following  operations. 

(3)  Deformities  removed  by  cosmetic 
operations.  Plastic  surgery',  including 
paraffin  injections. 

(4)  Anesthetic  agents. 

(5)  Bismuth  paste  in  the  treatment 
of  chronic  suppuration. 

If  the  subject  of  dental  pathology  and 
modern  ideas  of  oral  surgery  were  ln'tter 
understood  by  students  of  medicine,  if 
the  curricula  of  the  medical  colleges  in- 
cluded these  subjects,  which  they  unfor- 
tunately do  not,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, there  would  not  be  so  many  un- 
sightly scars  exhibited  as  the  result  of 
operations  performed  in  a  manner  un- 
warranted. Every  practitioner  has  ob- 
served conspicuous  sears  and  disfigured 
faces  due  to  surgical  ojierat  ions  per- 
formed by  men  who  did  not  understand 
the  pftthological  conditions  which  they 
were  attempting  to  treat.  1  exhibit  to 
you  photographs  of  patients  who  have 
been  treated  in  this  ntanner  (see  Figs.  1 
and  2)  by  surgeons  of  g(X)d  repute,  who 
pn'sumed  that  such  operation-*  were  indi- 
cated, but  did  not  know  the  real  cause  of 
the  morbid  condition  present.  Diseases 
of  the  teeth  are  more  prevalent  than  any 
other  diseases  known  to  uiankind.  and 
wlion  we  are  impressed  «'ith  the  fact  that 
medical  students  are  not  given  an  oppor- 


tunity in  the  regular  course  of  instruction 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  many  pa- 
thological conditions  to  which  the  teeth 
are  subject,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
so  many  serious  errors  are  made  by  them, 
as  practitioners,  in  caring  for  oral  dia- 
ea^'s  which  afflict  their  patients. 

The  photographs  which  I  have  pas«ed 
to  you  show  the  effects  of  incisions  made 
by  surgeons,  presumably  for  the  treat- 
ment of  caries  or  necrosis  of  bone,  but 
which  in  fact  were  operations  for  the 
cure  of  sinuses  leading  from  dento-alveo- 
lar  abscesses.  The  treatment  of  necrosis 
and  caries  of  the  maxillary  bones  never 
calls  for  external  incisions.  The  entire 
mandible  may  be  removed  within  the 
mouth;  eo,  too,  may  the  bones  of  the 
maxilla  be  removed  without  external 
incisions.  Tumors  of  enormous  size,  in- 
volving the  maxillary  bones,  may  be  re- 
moved without  dividing  the  external  soft 
parts. 

Operations  for  treatment  of  trigemi- 
nal neuralgia  which  involve  the  second 
and  third  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve  may 
be  successfully  treated  without  external 
incisions,  and  the  nerves  removed  at  the 
foramina  through  which  they  pass  at  the 
base  of  the  crania.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  state,  however,  that  intra-cranial  oper- 
ations for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
Gasserian  ganglion  call  for  external  in- 
cisions. Such  operations  are  rarely  indi- 
cated. They  are  not  made  as  frequently 
as  formerly. 

PROSTtlERIS  FOLLOWiyO  OPERATIONS. 

An  interesting  article  recently  ap- 
peared from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Carl  Beck 
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fo,  entitled  "Plastic  Ret'onstnic- 
he  T,ower  Jaw,"  which  reads  in 
'ollows : 

noval  of  a  poitioa  or  of  the  whole 
has  its  effect  on  the  functioDs  of  the 
the  form  of  the  face.  The  effect 
nctione  of  the  removal  of  a  portion 
IV  will  depend  greatly  on  the  part 
le  removed  and  its  size.    If  a  small 


bility  of  preventing  such  deformities  hy  the 
proper  treatment  during  operation. 

There  are  many  Indications  for  operations 
on  the  mandible  which  call  for  a  partial  re- 
moval of  the  bone.  Inflammatory  condiUons 
which  lead  to  necrosis  of  the  bone,  and  es- 
pecially tumor  formations,  are  the  main 
causes  for  such  operations.  If  a  resection 
is  made  it  is  tbe  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  see 
that  the  part  removed  is  in  some  way  re- 


tf  the  middle  part  of  the  jaw  is 
the  function  may  not  be  disturbed 
f  half  of  the  ramus  is  removed,  the 
on  and  the  speech  may  be  greatly 
and  if  the  whole  jaw  is  removed, 
ion  of  the  lower  jaw  will  be  entirely 
.    Even  a  small  resection,  however, 
an  effect  on  the  shape  of  the  face, 
a  rule  will  be  shown  by  disfigure- 
dcformity. 

w  plays  such  an  important  rfile  in 
ation  of  the  face  through  support 
eeks  and  the  prominence  of  the  chin 

symmetry  of  the  face  and  the  ea- 
'ect  is  greatly  disturbed  if  a  part 
ig.  This  is  shown  in  those  cases 
,  through  lack  of  or  a^iymmetry  of 

through  atrophic  changes,  the  face 
disfigured, 

points  have  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
n  cases  of  operation  on  the  lower 
e  especially  on  account  of  the  possi- 


placed  by  some  resistant  tissue  which  will 
give  support  to  the  soft  structures  and  which 
at  the  game  time  will  allow  motion.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  replace  the  removed  bone  by 
some  material  which  will  give  to  the  face 
normal  expression  and  shape.  The  best 
method  at  present  ia  tbe  replacement  of  the 
removed  structures  by  foreign  bodies  in  the 
shape  of  dental  plates.  A  plate  which  holds 
tbe  teeth  and  imitates  the  shape  of  the  jaw 
is  well  home  within  the  month,  ordinarily 
causes  very  little  irritation,  gives  to  the  soft 
structure  a  support,  and  restores  the  shape 
and  symmetry  of  the  face.  Many  surgeons, 
among  them  Bardenheuer  of  Cologne,  have 
tried  to  restore  a  jaw  by  autoplasty,  but  the 
results  are  not  very  gratifying.  The  major- 
ity of  experienced  men  have  decided  in  ta.vOT 
of  the  prosthesis.  DifKcntties  arise,  however, 
when  the  prosthetic  appliance  is  to  be  put 
in  place  some  time  after  the  operation,  be- 
cause the  deformity  and  impairment  of  func- 
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tion  takes  place  immediately  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  bone. 

Dr.  Claude  Martin  of  Lyons,  France,  a 
dental  surgeon  of  great  ability,  was  the  first 
to  give  to  us  a  method  of  removing  the 
jaw  without  causing  disfigurement  or  im- 
paired function.  Although  he  was  not  the 
first  one  to  expound  the  idea,  be  was  the  first 
to  apply  the  method  practically,  and  a  large 
number  of  patients  operated  on  with  good  re- 
suits  are  a  proof  that  his  method  is  practi- 
cal and  successful.  He  prepares  a  prosthetic 
appliance  before  he  removes  the  jaw,  or  part 
of  it,  and  implants  it  at  the  time  of  the  oper- 


Fig.  3. 


ation  in  the  cavity  remaining  on  the  removal 
of  the  jaw.  The  appliance  is  made  of  hard 
rubber,  with  a  complicated  system  of  chan- 
nels through  which  the  cavity,  which  natu- 
rally secretes  a  great  deal  of  pus,  can  be 
irrigated  and  kept  clean.  This  hard  rubber 
prosthesis  is  only  temporary,  and  is  replaced 
later  by  the  permanent  dental  plate  with 
teeth — which  can  be  removed  for  cleansing 
purposes  and  carried  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  ordinary  plate  after  the  removal  of  the 
teeth — ^which  hinges  on  the  alveolar  process. 
Each  individual  case  requires  an  individual 
plate,  so  that  no  such  plate  can  be  bought 
from  a  manufacturer.  Some  operators  have 
objected  to  this  method  in  some  particulars, 
although  they  accept  the  principle  of  it, 
namely,  that  a  prosthetic  appliance  is  neces- 
sary, but  as  material  they  have  used  metal 
instead  of  hard  rubber.  Boennecken  and 
Partsch  of  Breslau  have  su^ested  the  use  of 
metal  splints;  the  former  suggested  a  wire 
splint,  the  latter  a  plate  which  can  be  cut 


to  a  desired  size  and  fastened  into  the  jaw 
when  needed.  Of  course  this  means  that  the 
splint  can  be  applied  only  in  median  resec* 
tion,  but  when  one-half  of  the  jaw  is  resected 
clear  up  to  the  joint,  the  metal  appliance  is 
out  of  the  question.  Martin's  method,  how- 
ever, allows  even  in  these  cases,  or  in  eases 
of  total  remoral  of  the  mandible,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  prosthetic  appliance.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  [shown]  is  from  photo- 
graphs of  two  models  which  I  received  from 
Claude  Martin,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Carrel,  and  which  represent  the  average  ease 
of  a  central  and  lateral  resection. 

In  my  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
patients  for  whom,  I  have  removed  a  por- 
tion of  the  mandible,  I  have  learned 
that  even  when  half  of  the  bone  was  re- 
moved, if  the  remaining  half  be  held  in 
place  80  as  to  prevent  it  drawing  over 
toward  the  opposite  side,  which  always 
occurs  by  muscular  contraction,  the  nor- 
mal occlusion  of  the  teeth  of  this  remain- 
ing half  with  the  upper  teeth  may  be  pre- 
served, providing  the  surgeon  holds  the 
teeth  of  this  part  in  occlusion  with  the 
upper  teeth  until  cicatrization  of  the 
wound  is  completed  and  well  set.  It  is 
necessary  to  hold  the  remaining  part  of 
the  lower  jaw  so  that  the  teeth  will  oc- 
clude with  the  upper  ones  at  least  two 
months  in  order  to  make  their  permanent 
occlusion  certain.  I  exhibit  to  you  a 
cast  (Fig.  3),  a  counterpart  of  which  was 
first  brought  to  my  attention  by  Professor 
Martin  of  Paris  at  the  Fourteenth  In- 
ternational Medical  Congress  at  Madrid, 
Spain,  in  1903. 

Horse-hair  sutures,  which  may  hardly 
be  regarded  as  of  recent  origin  as  sur- 
gical sutures,  are  highly  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  employed  them.  In 
their  use  in  hare-lip  work  I  have 
found  that  no  suture  scars  are  left.  I 
have  found,  too,  that  if  the  surface  of 
the  lip  be  kept  dry  and  free  from  dress- 
ings, the  wound  heals,  usually  with 
greater  satisfaction,  and  we  have  not  so 
frequently  interruptions  of  union. 

I  exhibit  a  form  of  adhesive  plaster 
which  has  hooJcs  adjusted  in  it,  in  such 
a  way  that  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
dressing  adhesive  strips  are  placed  on 
both  sides,  and  then  the  two  strips  are 
laced  together  after  the  fashion  of  lacii^ 
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These  strips  admit  of  removing 
ings,  if  used,  without  removing 
sive  plaster,  the  act  of  which 
leated  is  painful,  as  it  will  irri- 
skin  and  excoriate  it. 

riES  BEMOVED  BY  COSMETIC  OP- 
HT8;  PLASTIC  SUBGEBT,  ISCHTD- 
iHAITIN  nrjEGTIONS. 

the  introduction  in  1900,  by 
r  Gersuny,  of  parafiin  for  the 
of  removing  depresBions  of  the 
ch  have  occurred  as  the  result 
;al  operations  or  loss  of  tissue 
r  cause,  leaving  a  depression  that 
ige  the  facial  contour,  this  agent 
L  extensively  utilized.  I  have 
quite  generally,  and  have  suc- 
1  restoring  the  facial  contour  in 
for  whom  the  half  of  the  man- 
1  removed,  bringing  out  the  angle 
w  and  the  depressed  tissues  ante- 
he  ear  so  perfectly  that  the  loss 
me  would  scarcely  he  recognized, 
.raffin  may  be  advantageously 
th  most  happy  results,  in  cases 
depressions  at  the  ala  of  the 
aged  people  followiz^  the  loss 
ispid  teeth  or  whenever  occasion 
restoration  of  facial  contour, 
ibsolutely  essential  in  the  use  of 
that  the  skin  be  made  as  thor- 
lean,  by  means  of  an  antiseptic 
as  possible,  and  that  the  great- 
antion  be  observed  in  having 
ig  attending  the  procedure  most 
'  sterilized,  as  an  infection  within 
les  following  such,  an  injection 
i  most  disastrous. 

ANESTHETIC  AGE-NTS. 

iS  oxid,  as  you  all  know,  was 
anesthetic  employed.  When  Dr. 
ffells  introduced  it  to  the  profes- 
conferred  upon  humanity  its 
boon.  The  dental  profession  is 
roud  of  his  remarkable  achieve- 
The  popularity  which,  was  ac- 
0  nitrons  oxid  in  general  surgery 
ief  period  was  to  a  great  extent 
;ed  by  the  introduction  of  ether, 
6equently  chloroform.  Nitrous 
s  thought  to  be  useful  for  op- 


erations requiring  only  a  little  time; 
it  was  therefore  lightly  regarded  for 
major  operations.  Within  the  past  few 
years  nitrous  oxid  administered  with 
oxygen  has  been  employed  for  prolonged 
operations,  with  marked  success.  Sur- 
geons have  been  drawn  to  it  by  reason  of 
its  comparative  freedom  from  danger  to 
life. 

The  new  methods  of  administering  ni- 
trous oxid  with  oxygen  by  nasal  inhala- 
tion have  made  it  possible  to  maintain 
anesthesia  sufficiently  long  and  satisfac- 
torily to  perform  any  operation.  Re- 
cently Dr.  F.  K.  Eeam  of  Chicago 
administered  it  for  me  in  an  opera- 
tion in  the  mouth  requiring  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes  for  its  completion. 
Prior  to  this  administration,  I  was  of 
the  opinion  that  nitrous  oxid  and  oxygen 
might  serve  the  purpose  for  other  than 
oral  operations,  but  that  operations  within 
the  mouth  could  not  he  performed  by 
its  use,  since  the  inhalation  of  atmos- 
pheric air  would  counteract  the  effect  of 
the  gas  and  render  complete  anesthesia 
impossible.  It  was  gratifying  to  me, 
however,  to  perform  this  long  and  diffi- 
cult operation  while  the  patient  was  un- 
der the  influence  of  nitrous  oxid. 

The  experiments  recently  conducted 
by  Drs.  Walter  H.  Hamberger  and  Fred 
E.  Ewing  of  Chicago — ^presented' in  the 
Section  on  Surgery  and  Anatomy  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  at  Chi- 
cago, 1908 — on  the  blood  changes  inci- 
dent to  surgical  anesthesia,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  those  induced  by  nitrous 
oxid,  resulted  in  bringing  out  the  fol- 
low conclusions: 

(1)  In  an  analysis  of  the  blood  changes 
incident  to  nitrous  oxid  anesthesia  in  a  series 
of  clinical  and  experimental  observatloiu  we 
find  that— 

(a)  The  hemoglobin  is  not  pennanentlj 
reduced  nor  is  anemia  produced. 

( b )  Hemolysis  is  not  increased. 

(o)  The  changes  in  the  readings  of  the 
hemoglobin  and  erythroCTtes  are  transient 
and  of  no  surgical  significance,  and  are  most 
likely  to  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  capil- 
lary stasis.  The  production  of  reduced  hemo* 
globin  is  not  a  result  of  the  anesthetic  itself, 
but  is  due  to  the  accompanying  asphyxia. 
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{d)  Thp  change)}  in  coagulation  time  are 
not  constant,  but  in  general  there  m  an  in- 
crease in  the  time  required  ftir  clotting,  moat 
marked  about  the  third  day. 

(2)  in  an  analysis  of  the  bluod  changes  in- 
cident to  ether  anesthesia  in  a  series  of  ex- 
perimental observations  we  find  that : 

( a )  The  hemoglobin  is  slightly  reduced 
and  therefore  a  slight  anemia  i»  produced. 

(ft)  Hemolysis  is  not  materially  increased, 
( (•)  The  changes  in  hemoglobin  and  ery- 
throcytes nre  to  be  explained  on  the  basis 
of  blood  inspi^sation. 

{d)  It  causes  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
coagulation  time,  most  marked  from  the  sev- 
enth to  tenth  days. 

(3)  In  an  analysis  of  the  blood  changes 
incident  to  chloroform  anesthesia  in  a  series 
of  experimental  animals  we  find  that: 

.  (a)  The  hemoglobin  is  reduced,  and  there- 
fore an  anemia  is  produced. 

(b)  Hemolysis  is  increased. 

(c)  It  cauHes  a  slight  decrease  in  the  coagu- 
lation time,  most  marked  in  the  se^'enth  to 
lentil  days. 

(4)  In  a  comparison  of  the  three  anes- 
thetics from  the  stamljwint  of  the  blood 
changes,  we  conclude  that  nitrous  oxid  causes 
no  permanent  effects  of  any  significance;  that 
ether  causes  more  harmful  changes  (sliglit 
anemia  and  marked  decrease  in  coagulation), 
and  that  chloroform  causes  the  most  harm- 
ful results  (hemoiyais  and  production  of  dis- 
tinct anemia). 


BISMfTlI  PASTE  IX  THE  THEATMENT  OF 
CHROSIC  firPPUHATION. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  T)r.  Emil  Beck 
of  Chicago  that  the  profession  has  been 
put  in  possession  of  a  most  valuable  ther- 
a]>entiL'  ap;cnt  in  the  form  of  bismuth 
paste.  It  is  well  known  that  subnitrato 
of  bismuth  is  an  opaque  sul)stancc ;  Dr. 
Beck  conceived  tlie  idea  tliat  if  .''ulini- 
trate  of  hisnuith  were  injected  into  a 
sinus  it  would  enable  him  to  make  a 
skiagraph,  and  thus  clearly  outline  the 
course  of  the  sinus,  with  \U  origin.  To 
his  gratification,  following  these  injec- 
tions into  the  sinuses  the  suppuration 
cea.^cd  and  the  wound  healed,  and  within 
a  short  time  the  jiatient  was  cured. 
Since  thi^  time  he  lias  been  employinsr 
bismuth  paste  extensively  in  the  treat- 
ment of  chi'onic  suppuration  wherever 


found.  His  brother.  Dr.  Rudolph  Beck, 
taking  up  the  work  of  treating  pyorrhea 
alveolaris,  has  found  that  suppuration 
will  cease  in  a  verv'  short  time  and  the 
tissue  surrounding  the  pockets  will 
change  from  a  congested  appearance  lo 
a  normal  color.  It  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary, however,  after  the  suppuration  has 
ceased,  to  stimulate  the  surfaces  of  the 
tissues  so  as  to  promote  the  formation 
of  granulations,  thus  closing  the  pocket 
with  new  tissue.  I  exhibit  to  you  a 
.syringe  and  some  of  the  paste.  I  have 
found  bismuth  paste  especially  desirable 
in  the  treatment  of  the  antrum  of  High- 
more. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  for  many 
years  of  making  a  large  opening  in  the 
antrum  through  tlie  canine  fossa  and  re- 
moving the  polypi  which  are  usually  pres- 
ent in  chronic  cases;  then,  after  keciping 
it  open  and  well  cleansi'd  for  almnt  a 
week.  1  filU  the  cavity  completely  full  of 
I)ismuth  paste  and  let  it  so  remain  about 
a  week,  when  it  will  again  require  refill- 
ing, as  I  have  found  that  the  paste  will 
be  more  or  less  contracted.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  tlie  biamutli,  suppuration  will 
cea.se,  and  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  except 
in  malignant  cases,  will  assume  a  normal 
condition. 

In  the  January  1909  number  of  the 
Denial  Rerietf,  Dr.  Rudolph  Beck  pub- 
lished a  preliminary-  article  on  the  use 
of  bismuth  pa.sfe  in  the  treatment  nf  py- 
orrhea alvcolaris.  This  method  consists 
in  injecting  a  warm  liquefied  bismnth- 
vaselin  paste  into  the  pus  pockets  of  the 
teeth  affected  with  pyorrhea  alvcolaris. 
For  this  purpose  an  all-metal  syringe  is 
eniployeil,  holding  about  a  half-ounce  of 
the  paste,  provided  with  a  flexible,  taper- 
ing, blunt  point,  made  of  ])ure  silver. 
]>Uitimim,  or  gold.  Tlie  paste  consists  of  ; 
Bismuth  subnitrate,  ."JO  per  cent. ;  va.selin. 
GO  per  cent. ;  paraffin,  5  per  cent. ;  wax.  ^ 
percent.  It  is  prepared  as  follows :  Thf 
vaselin,  ]mrafTin,  and  wax  are  boiled,  ami 
the  bismuth  subnitrate  is  added  and 
stirred  in  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  from  tlie 
flame.  The  syringe  is  then  charged  with 
the  liquid  paste,  the  point  of  the  neetllo 
introduced  into  the  deepest  part  of  tlu* 
pus  pockets  by  gentle  and  steady  pressure. 
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and  the  paste  is  so  injected  that  it 
reaches  all  diseased  crevices  of  the  pocket. 
Dr.  Beck  says : 

I  do  not  remove  any  of  the  deposits  pre- 
vious to  the  flnt  injection.  At  the  next  sit- 
ting I  remove  all  deposits  and  useless  teeth, 
also  remove  or  correct  all  obstructive  mate- 
rials, such  as  ill-fttting  crowns  or  fillings, 
cleanse  and  polish  the  teeth  to  be  retained, 
and  ligate  them  with  strong  non-elastic  ma- 
terial. Then  I  make  a  second  injection  and 
have  the  patient  return  in  two  days.  The 
injections  hereafter  are  repeated  every  other 
day  until  the  discharge  stops,  and  the  tissues 
resume  a  healthy  condition.  The  frequrai^ 
of  the  injection  varies  according  to  the  patho- 
logical condition  present,  and  is  detennined 
in  eoeh  case  individually.  Tbia  method  of 
treatment  has  been  employed  I7  me  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  i^rrhea  alveolaris, 
and  the  results  hereby  obtained  are  far  supe- 
rior to  those  obtained  by  any  method  I  have 
heretofore  employed,  so  that  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  it  to  the  profesrion.  Among 
these  cases  are  many  of  long  standing  which 
had  resisted  former  treatment  and  which 
after  a  few  injections  of  bismuth  paste  en* 
tirely  cleared  up.  Hie  results  were  not  at 
all  surprising  to  me,  since  I  knew  what  could 
be  accomplished  with  the  paste,  having  for 
Mveral  years  observed  its  applicaUon  by  my 
brothers  in  chronic  suppurative  sinuses,  and 
I  desire  to  quote  their  explanation  of  the  fac- 
tors which  produce  these  favorable  results. 
Dr.  Joseph  0.  Beck  states  In  a  paper  pub- 
lished January  2,  1900,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Aaaoeiation,  the  -following: 
"Either  the  metallic  bismuth  or  the  nitrate 
coming  in  contact  with  the  diseased  tissues 
produces  a  local  leucocytosia  and  changes  in 
the  connective  tissue  cells,  both  of  which  de- 
stroy the  vegetable  organisms.  When  the 
bacteria  are  destroyed,  the  disease  process 
undergoes  resolution,  provided  no  foreign 
body — sequestrum — or  necrosis  be  present," 

In  general  surgery,  .where  large  quantities 
of  this  paste  are  injected,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  its  being  absorbed,  causing  symptoms 
of  chronic  intoxication  similar  to  those  of 


lead  poisoning.  This  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  danger  in  dentistry,  where  the  paste  is  used 
in  sneh  small  quantities  and  is  not  liable  to 
absorption.  Experience  with  this  paste  has 
certainly  proved  very  gratifying,  and  I  trust 
the  dental  profession  will  give  it  an  eameet 
trial.  Although  not  sufBeient  time  has 
elapsed  to  form  final  conclusions  as  to  the 
permanence  of  the  cure,  the  method  should 
be  tested  and  then  jpven  its  proper  place  in 
the  treatment  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris. 

•         »         »         •  « 

CONGLUBIOna. 

(1)  The  injection  of  the  thirty  per  cent, 
bismuth-vaselin  paste  into  the  pockets  of 
pyorrhea  alveolaris  is  a  remedy  far  superior 
to  any  thus  far  employed. 

(2)  The  same  paste  injected  into  the  fis- 
tula of  chronic  alveolar  abscesses  or  sinuses 
of  the  jaws  produces  a  rapid  closure  of  the 
same,  provided  every  recess  of  the  sinus  has 
been  reached,  and  no  sequestra  are  present. 
Tubercular  sinuses  are  no  exception. 

(3)  The  secretions  of  the  sinuses  change 
their  character  after  injection;  they  become 
serous  and  the  micro-organisms  gradually 
diminish  and  finally  disappear. 

(4)  Bismuth  subnitrate  is  a  bactericidal 
and  chemotactic  substance  which  is  slowly 
eliminated. 

(5)  By  its  retention  in  pus  pockets  and 
not  being  acted  upon  by  saliva,  it  prevents 
further  infection  and  decomposition. 

(6)  No  serious  complications  due  to  bis- 
muth absorption  need  be  anticipated,  since 
100  grams  of  the  paste  are  rarely  used.  In 
larger  doses  it  may  produce  symptoms  of 
ulcerative  stomatitis  with  black  borders 
around  the  gums. 

(7)  As  a  dressing  in  cavities  it  is  prefer- 
able to  any  other,  inasmuch  as  it  promotes 
healing  of  chronic  suppurations  and  rapid 
formation  of  granulations. 

(8)  Where  systemic  disease  is  the  under- 
lying cause  ot  the  pydrrhea,  the  general  treat- 
ment in  connection  with  the  local  is  impera- 
tive. 
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A  FliEA  rOR  THE  WIDER  UTIUZATION  OV  WHAT  IS  KNOWN 

IN  FILIiING  TEETH.* 


Br  O.  V.  BLACK.  M.D.,  D.D.B^  BcH^  LL.D.,  Cklcavo,  111. 


(Read  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society,  nt  its  animal  meeting,  held  at  Pittsburg. 

June  29,  1909.) 


UXFORTFXATELY  I  g&ve  the  title 
of  this  paper  l)ofore  I  had  written 
it,  which  is  contrary  to  the  good  ohl 
rule  that  a  title  should  oxprew  the  prin- 
cipal thought  ineludod,  and  therefore 
should  l)e  writfon  last.  In  tlie  wrilin;; 
it  hari  .■ioerned  net-eHsHrv  to  fjive  so  much 
time  to  one  phase  of  llie  .subject  intendi'il 
that  the  title  has  heenme  j^oniewlmt  in- 
congruous. T  found  that  the  length  of 
the  paper  would  he  nuu'h  too  great  if 
all  of  the  suhjet  ls  intended  were  included. 
With  this  apology  1  will  give  principiil 
attention  to  caries  of  the  enamel  and  in- 
juries to  tlie  gingiva',  directing  attention 
to  the  evil  results  of  a  failure  to  give 
that  subject  and  its  correlated  conditions 
the  necessary  attention.  Some  other  sub- 
jects that  seem  much  neglected  will  re- 
ceive shorter  mention.  The  subject  of 
injuries  to  the  gingivse,  while  one  of  the 
oldest  in  dentistry,  is  also  one  of  the 
newest,  because  of  its  general  neglect, 
and  because  of  the  iveent  development 
of  a  U'tter  knowledge  of  the  evil  remits 
of  such  neglect. 

The  greatest  drawback  in  the  progress 
of  practical  operations  in  filling  teeth  ia 
the  general  failure  of  the  dental  profes- 
sion to  make  a  careful  study  of  caries 
of  the  enamel,  and  to  make  use  of  the 
knowledge  which  this  affords  in  the  prep- 
aration of  cavities.  Generally,  in  our 
schools,  there  is  a  sliort  course  of  lectures 
on  dental  caries,  directed  almost  exclu- 
sively to  caries  of  dentin.  Generally 
caries  of  enamel  is  only  mentioned,  or  is 
])assed  over  in  such  a  way  that  the  student 


fails  to  consider  it  of  special  importance. 
The  practical  facts  are  exactly  the  re- 
verse. Caries  of  enamel  is  the  initial 
lesion  without  which  curies  of  dentin 
doe-;  not  occur.  In  all  trcaliiient  of  den- 
tal caries  with  a  view  lo  its  eradication 
and  cure,  tlie  attention  of  the  operator 
should  be  direcied  especially  to  caries  of 
enamel,  the  strict  localization  of  its  be- 
ginnings, and  the  conditions  under  which 
it  spreads  on  the  surface  of  the  enamel. 

It  is  now  generally  known  that  caries 
of  dentin  is  causer!  by  micro-organi«nis 
that  grow  info  the  dentinal  tubules  after 
the  enamel  has  been  broken  down.  It 
is  also  generally  known,  by  those  who 
have  given  this  matter  careful  laboratory 
study,  that  there  are  many  varieties  of 
micro-organisms  in  the  superficial  layers 
of  doi-aying  dentin,  and  that  as  we  pro- 
ceed from  the  superficial  to  the  deeper 
layers  tlie  number  of  varieties  dimini-ih 
until  in  the  deeper  layers  there  will  be 
but  two  or  three  varieties,  sometimes  but 
a  single  variety:  as  the  deepest  layers  of 
softened  material  are  cut  away,  none  at 
all  will  be  found  when  the  work  has  been 
done  with  sufficient  care.  That  variety 
f()nnd  the  deepest  in  the  carious  mass 
has  generally  been  the  streptococcus  sali- 
varius,  or  caries  fungus,  so  called — the 
Alpha  fungus  of  Miller's  earlier  work. 
As  tliere  are  several  varieties  of  micro- 
organisms found  in  the  mouth  and  in 
cariou.-i  dentin  any  one  of  which  has 
physiological  characters  which  seem  to  fit 
it  for  producing  dental  caries,  and  as 
these  ai-e  found  growing  in  association. 


*  Tliis  paper  was  illuiftrated  by  about  sixty  lantern  slides.~-Author. 
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ion  of  pure  culture  may  prop- 
liminated.  It  has  been  found, 
bv  Miller,  in  his  original  studies 

in  1884,  that  a  single  variety 
iilture  vas  capable  of  producing 
raaential  characters  of  dental 
ifter  Dr.  Miller,  and  essentially 

his  methods,  I  have  made  simi- 
rations  confirming  his  findings, 
the  organisms  entering  into  the 
oduction  of  the  original  lesion 

i.e.  the  solution  of  the  calcium 
:he  process  of  softening  of  the 
V  their  growth  produce  acid  fer- 
1  in  the  preseiioe  of  the  hydro- 
uch  as  sugar,  starch,  etc.,  and  it 
?id  product  that  is  responsible 
solution  of  the  calcium  salts. 
L  is  produced  within  the  dentin 
Rowing  organisms.  Acid  pro- 
d  dissolved  in  the  saliva  has  no 

producing  caries.  Acid  saliva 
:onsequence  whatever  in  relation 

caries.   Persons  immune  to  ea- 

acid  saliva  just  as  persistently 
iusceptible  to  caries, 
of  dentin  is  hidden  away  within 
1,  and  unless  the  opening  into 
^ed  area  is  broad,  is  beyond  out- 
ences.  It  is  true  that  the  organ- 
sing  it  must  receive  sugar  from 
L,  but  this  is  obtained  by  osmosis, 
gh  the  process  of  dialysis,  the 

dentin  acting  as  the  dialyzing 
Hence  for  caries  to  progress 
1  there  must  be  an  opening  to 
ee,  but  the  progress  is  more  eer- 
ie opening  is  small. 

of  enamel,  on  the  other  hand, 
1  the  surface.  The  enamel  is  a 
has  no  natural  openings  into 
ince.  Micro-organisms  never  en- 
enamel.  The  micro-organiBma 
caries  of  the  enamel  must  lie 

surface  until  the  enamel  rods 
n  loosened  and  fall  out,  in  this 
nitting  micro-organisms  to  the 

In  order  that  they  may  act  in 
action  of  caries  they  must  grow 
B  surface  of  the  enamel  under 
is  which  will  prevent  the  acid 
ley  form  from  being  freely  dis- 
i  the  saliva,  and  thus  disi^ipated 
iftect  lost.   This  has  been  abund- 


antly shown  by  the  many  cases  in  which 
caries  of  enamel  has  occurred  under 
bands  placed  for  orthodontia  operations 
and  allowed  to  remain  too  long,  some 
part  being  imperfectly  cemented.  I  have 
seen  this  occur  in  mouths  of  persons  who 
had  never  had  any  other  decay  in  their 
teeth,  and  often  in  positions  on  the  sur- 
face where  otherwise  caries  does  not  oc- 
cur. In  these  cases  the  band  ser^'es  to 
protect  the  micro-organisms  growing  un- 
der it  from  washings  by  the  saliva,  from 
displacement  by  the  crush  of  food  in 
chewing,  and  allows  the  acid  which  they 
form  to  act  directly  upon  the  calcium 
salts  of  the  enamel.  Something  similar 
must  occur  in  every  case  of  beginning 
caries  of  the  enamel,  hence  we  find  that 
caries  always  has  its  beginning  in  the 
enamel  in  the  out-of-the-way  places  upon 
the  teeth,  such  as  in  the  pits  and  fissures 
of  the  occlusal  surfaces  where  colonies 
of  micro-organisms  may  grow,  covered  in 
and  protected  by  food  debris  or  gummy 
material  not  soluble  in  the  saliva.  In 
the  proximal  surfaces  of  the  teeth  it  oc- 
curs in  places  hidden  away  between  them 
just  gingivally  of  the  contact  point,  where 
a  little  lodgment  may  occur  and  colonies 
of  micro-organisms  be  allowed  to  grow 
undisturbed,  covered  by  gummy  material 
that  protects  the  acids  which  they  form 
from  solution  in  the  saliva.  Or  more 
rarely,  decay  begins  near  the  free  border 
of  the  gum  on  the  buccal  surfaces  at 
the  point  where  there  is  the  most  fre- 
quent lodgment  of  gummy  material  and 
debris.  Caries  never  attacks  the  enamel 
in  the  open,  where  the  surface  of  the 
tooth  is  freely  cleaned,  exposed  to  wash- 
ings by  the  saliva  and  to  the  crush  of 
food  over  the  surfaces  in  chewing. 
Therefore  decay  of  the  enamel  beginning 
on  the  surface  is  strictly  limited  to  cer- 
tain areas  of  tooth-surface,  and  superfi- 
cially cannot  spread  beyond  those  areas 
in  any  case  where  the  person  is  making 
normal  use  of  the  teeth  in  chewing  food. 
This  is  tlie  cause  of  the  limitation  of 
the  beginnings  of  caries  to  the^e  limited 
areas.  These  areas  may,  upon  examina- 
tion, ho  mapped  out  very  certainly  in  any 
mouth,  and  we  shall  find  that  practically 
all  beginnings  of  caries  on  the  surface 
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of  the  enamel  will  be  confined  to  them. 
Therefore  the  beginning  and  the  Buper- 
ficifd  spreading  of  decay  of  the  enamel 

is  Bubject  to  these  purely  local  conditions 
even  in  the  most  susceptible  persons. 

In  caries  of  dentin  there  are  no  such 
limitations  to  the  spreading  of  decay.  As 
Boon  as  the  enamel  is  penetrated,  decay 
spreads  (1)  along  the  dentinal  tubules 
toward  the  pulp,  and  (3)  along  the 
dento-enamel  junction  in  every  direction 
from  the  point  of  beginning.  This 
spreading  is  within  the  tooth;  it  is  hid- 
den away  from  outside  influences  and 
will  go  on  to  the  complete  destruction  of 
tiie  crown  of  the  tooth.  During  this 
spreading  the  enamel  will  be  undermined 
and  will  decay  from  within  outwurd — 
backward  decay  of  enamel — will  be  weak- 
ened, and  break  away.  This  must  be 
held  constantly  in  mind  as  being  distinct 
and  apart  from  the  superficial  beginnings 
of  caries  of  enamel,  or  the  spreading  of 
the  beginning  of  caries  on  the  surface  of 
the  enamel.  There  is  practically  no 
spreading  of  decay  laterally  within  the 
substance  of  the  enamel.  It  follows  the 
length  of  the  enamel  rods  to  the  dento- 
enamel  junction. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
directions  and  the  extent  of  the  spreading 
of  decay  on  the  surface  of  the  enamel, 
we  shall  find  it  favored  or  hindered*  or 
actually  prevented,  by  certain  local  con- 
ditions. In  all  normal  conditions  of  the 
mouth  and  normal  .uses  of  the  teeth  in 
chewing  food,  the  extension  of  caries  on 
the  surface  of  the  enamel  is  strictly  lim- 
ited to  certain  well-defined  areas. 

In  occlusal  decay  occurring  in  pits, 
there  is  no  spreading  on  the  surface  of 
the  enamel.  The  decay,  beginning  in  the 
depths  of  the  pits,  penetrates  to  the  den- 
tin and  at  once  spreads  in  that  tissue, 
undermining  the  enamel,  which  slowly 
crumbles  from  backward  decay.  There- 
fore the  treatment  of  these  cavities  is 
the  simplest  of  all  occurring  in  the 
mouth.  The  requirement  is  that  the  un- 
dermined enamel  be  cut  away  to  sound 
dentin,  the  decay  removed,  all  deep 
grooves  leading  into  the  cavity  cut  out 
to  a  point  where  a  good  smooth  finish 
of  the  filling  may  be  made,  the  pulpal 


wall  squared  up,  making  the  cavity  of 
box  form,  and  the  enamel  walla  being  well 
smoothed.  In  more  extensive  decay  when 

the  marginal  ridges  of  the  occlusal  sur- 
face are  more  closely  approached,  the 
directions  of  the  enamel  rods  in  the 
enamel  walls  must  be  looked  to,  and  such 
form  given  them  that  no  short  ends  of 
rods  be  left  at  the  cavo-surface  angles. 
Here  the  spreading  of  caries  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  enamel,  after  the  filling  is 
made,  is  not  feared.  Perfect  work  in 
the  preparation  and  in  making  the  filling 
will  give  perfect  results.  Many  of  ihese 
fillings  fail  after  a  time,  however,  because 
the  pulpal  wall  is  left  rounded,  which 
increases  the  di£5culty  of  placing  the 
filling  and  permits  comparatively  easy 
movement  under  stress. 

In  decay  in  proximal  surfaces  the  con- 
ditions are  more  complex  than  in  any 
others,  and  require  the  closest  study  on 
the  part  of  one  who  would  become  mas- 
ter of  the  conditions  found.  In  these 
surfaces  cavities  banning  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  enamel  will  be  narrow  occluso- 
gingivally  as  the  rule,  but  occasionally 
conditions  are  found  in  which  they  be- 
come broad.  In  the  bucco-lingual  direc- 
tion they  will  be  narrow  or  will  be  broad, 
according  to  the  combined  breadth  bucco- 
lingually  of  the  contact  point  and  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  tooth-surfaces. 
Then  the  extent  of  the  spreading  will  de- 
pend upon  the  forms  of  the  teeth,  pri- 
marily, and  secondly  on  the  condition  of 
the  gingivsB  filling  the  interproximal 
space.  No  decay  begins  on  the  enamel 
under  a  free  border  of  healthy  gum  tissue 
anywhere. 

The  function  of  the  interproximal  con- 
tact is  to  divide  the  food  in  the  crush 
between  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  in 
mastication,  and  to  protect  the  interprox- 
imal gingiva.  A  part  of  the  food  will  es- 
cape through  the  lingual  embrasures  and 
a  part  through  the  buccal  embrasurs, 
and  by  this  motion  will  clean  the  angles 
of  the  teeth  and  prevent  caries  from  be- 
ginning upon  these  angles  or  spreading 
across  them  in  any  case  in  which  the 
mastication  of  food  is  normal.  A  count 
of  cases  in  which  there  was  spreading  of 
decay  across  the  angles  of  the  teeth  was 
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made  in  the  Northwestern  University 
Dental  School  in  10,000  persons,  in  which 
number  only  eight  such  cases  were  found. 
Each  of  these  was  a  person  who  had  been 
practically  unable  to  chew  food  because 
of  some  interference  for  from  one  to 
three  and  four  years.  This  shows  plainly 
the  value  of  the  angles  of  the  teeth  as 
a  place  near  which  to  lay  enamel  mar- 
gins in  the  preparation  of  cavities. 

This  statement  brings  with  it  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  close  study  of  the  several 
parts  of  what  is  usually  termed  the  inter- 
proximal space  and  the  soft  tissues  which 
normally  fill  that  space.  In  order  that 
this  study  may  be  a  detailed  one^  each 
part  must  be  Imown  by  name.  The  con- 
tact point  in  its  best  form  is  made  on 
rounded  prominences  upon  the  teeth  that 
touch  each  other  as  would  two  marbles 
brought  in  contact — only  minute  portions 
of  the  surfaces  touch.  The  interproxi- 
mal space  is  a  triangular  opening  between 
the  proximal  surfaces  in  which  the  base 
of  the  triangle  is  on  the  alveolar  septum 
of  bone,  and  the  apex  at  the  proximal 
contact.  As  much  of  this  space  between 
the  proximating  teeth  as  is  normally 
filled  with  the  interproximal  gingivae  is 
called  the  interproximal  space.  Then,  as 
the  teeth  round  away  from  each  other  to 
the  buccal  and  to  the  lingual,  there  is  a 
space  between  their  angles  not  filled  by 
the  interproximal  gingivae.  These  open- 
ings are  called  the  embrasures — the  buc- 
cal embrasures  and  the  lingual  embra- 
sures. The  contact  point,  the  interproxi- 
mal space,  the  soft  tissue  filling  the  inter- 
proximal space,  and  the  empty  embra- 
sures to  either  side,  make  up  the  form 
elements.  These  in  their  relations  to 
each,  other  may  be  of  good  form,  or  bad 
f  ormj  or  intermediate. 

That  form  that  will  most  completely 
protect  the  interproximal  gingivae  and  at 
the  same  time  afford  the  best  conditions 
for  cleanliness,  or  for  cleaning  the  great- 
est portion  of  the  exposed  tooth  surfaces 
during  the  mastication  of  food,  is  the 
best  form.  These  are  such  as  are  found 
in  bell-crowned  teeth,  or  teeth  that  are 
broad  occlnsally  and  have  narrow  necks, 
and  therefore  wide  interproximal  spaces. 
These  will  generally  present  deep  embra- 


sures with  the  interproximal  gum  tissue, 
rounding  up  smoothly  to  the  contact 
pointy  over  which  food  will  mn  very 
f  freely  during  mastication,  cleaning  the 
greatest  possible  part  of  the  tooth-sur- 
faces not  protected  by  gum  tissue.  In 
these,  such  proximal  decay  as  occurs  will 
be  narrow  hucco-lingually,  and  in  treat- 
ment by  filling,  the  cutting  of  very  broad 
cavities  will  not  be  necessary.  Here,  how- 
ever, a  most  important  but  variable  factor 
is  the  complet^esB  of  the  interproximal 
gingivae.  If  this  has  wasted,  or  has 
been  destroyed  in  part  by  violence,  a 
broader  area  of  tooth-surface  will  be  ex- 
posed and  imperfectly  cleaned.  This  will 
require  different  detail  in  the  cavity  prep- 
aration to  meet  the  conditions  and  to 
protect  the  greater  exposure  of  tooth-sur- 
face from  future  decay.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  prepared  cavity  must  be  broader 
bucco-lingually,  and  often  more  extended 
gingivally.  In  no  case  must  surfaces  un- 
protected by  healthy  gum  tissue  that  are 
in  such  close  apposition  that  food  will  not 
run  freely  between  them  in  mastication 
be  left  in  cavity  preparation.  The  cavity 
outline  must  include  such  areas. 

In  the  opposite  condition,  in  which  the 
teeth  are  very  squarely  built,  the  thick- 
ness at  the  gingival  line  approaching 
more  closely  the  thickness  mesio-dia  tally 
at  the  contact  point,  broad  flat  surfaces 
lying  in  near  approach  to  each  other, 
the  contact  point  broad  bucco-lin^ually, 
the  interproximal  gum  tissue  thm  be- 
tween the  teeth  and  on  that  account 
more  susceptible  to  injury,  we  have  the 
worst  forms  that  may  be  regarded  as 
normal.  In  these,  decay  beginning  on 
the  surface  of  the  enamel  is  liable  to 
wide  bucco-lingual  spreading  superficially 
on  the  enamel,  because  of  the  greater 
breadth  of  the  near  approach  of  their 
surfaces.  The  contact  point  itself  is  apt 
to  be  broad,  and  is  more  liable  to  catch 
and  hold  stringy  foodstuffs  which  will 
injure  the  gum  septum.  This  ensemble 
of  conditions  calls  for  broad  cutting  buc- 
co-lingually in  the  preparation  of  cavi- 
ties, for  the  reason  that  the  spreading  of 
decay  on  the  surface  of  the  enamel  will 
be  wider  in  these  directions.  Observa- 
tions in  cases  in  which  fillings  have  been 
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made  and  decay  has  recurred  at  the  buc- 
cal and  the  lingual  angles,  especially  in 
cavities  rounded  gingivally>  show  a  lam- 
entable neglect  by  operators. 

It  should  be  distinctly  held  in  mind 
that  colonies  of  micro-organiBms  will 
grow  on  the  fillings  made,  whether  they 
be  of  gold,  amalgam,  gold  or  porcelain 
inlays,  just  the  same  as  they  grew  upon 
the  original  tooth-surface,  wherever  the 
former  conditions  have  been  restored. 
These  colonies  will  spread  in  the  sajne 
directions,  and  unless  the  filling  is  broad 
enough  to  reach  areas  of  surface  pro- 
tected and  cleaned  by  the  excursions  of 
food  in  normal  mastication,  they  will 
overgrow  the  margins  of  the  filling,  start- 
ing recurrent  decay.  Further,  careful 
observation  shows  certainly  that  many 
fillings  are  being  made  in  cavities  in 
which  the  margins  of  decay,  spreading  on 
the  surface  of  the  enamel,  have  never 
been  cut  out.  I  have  made  these  state- 
ments in  greater  detail  elsewhere. 

The  breadth  of  the  contact  point  may 
readily  be  measured  with  a  fine  ligature 
or  thread.  Pass  this  into  the  interproxi- 
mal space,  then  bring  the  two  end^i  to- 
gether and  hold  them  away  tightly  to 
the  buccal  or  labial.  The  distance  these 
are  apart  where  they  leave  the  teeth  will 
show  the  width  of  the  contact  point  oc- 
cluso-gingivally.  Xow  change  the  direc- 
tion and  hold  them  away  to  the  occlusal 
or  incisal,  and  they  will  show  the  breadth 
of  the  contact  bucco-lingually.  In  any 
case  in  which  the  contact  is  right,  the 
ligature  will  pass  it  with  a  snap  in  enter- 
ing or  in  its  removal,  no  matter  whether 
this  Im;  the  normal  contact  or  the  restored 
contact  after  finishing  a  filling.  In  any 
case  in  which  a  ligature  drags  between 
the  contact  points  for  some  appreciable 
distance,  or  is  held  in  its  grasp,  food 
is  liable  to  be  held  and  cause  injury 
to  the  gum  septum.  Any  such  case 
needs  immediate  attention  and  im- 
provement. 

In  the  normal  mouth  there  is  a  con=!id- 
erablo  wear  of  the  contact  points  by  the 
rubbing  of  one  against  the  other  in  chew- 
ing food.  From  measurements  made  by 
Dr.  Wedelstaedt,  and  repeated  by  my- 
self, thid  appeara  to  be  sufTicient  at  the 


age  of  forty  or  fifty  years  to  reduce  the 
measurement  of  the  arch  around  its 
curve,  from  the  buccal  cusp  of  one  third 
molar  to  the  buccal  cusp  of  the  third 
molar  on  the  opposite  side,  about  one 
centimeter,  or  a  little  more  than  the  aver- 
age width  of  a  central  incisor.  This 
wear,  when  distributed  equally  among 
the  thirty  contact  points  in  the  arch,  is 
normal,  and  does  little  harm.  But  it  is 
often  abnormal  at  particular  points,  es- 
pecially between  the  first  molar  and  sec- 
ond bicuspid,  or  between  the  first  and 
second  molars,  where  the  heaviest  work 
of  mastication  is  done.  Many  of  these 
ca«es  of  excessive  wear  may  be  noted  that 
seem  to  do  no  harm.  But  it  often  happens 
that  stringy  foods  are  forced  between 
these  flattened  points  and  held.  This 
food  is  forced  on  to  the  gum  septum, 
accumulates,  ferments  with  acid  forma- 
tion, causing  decay  beginning  at  or  near 
the  gingival  line,  where  it  is  very  difficult 
to  treat.  Or,  in  other  cases,  putrefaction 
will  occur  and  produce  extensive  injury 
to  the  interproximal  gingivfe  and  a.sso- 
ciate  parts.  The  dental  profession,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  seems  utterly  oblivi- 
ous of  these  injuries,  and  eBpecially  of 
their  cause.  Hundreds  of  these  are 
treated  as  pyorrhea  alveolaris  until  the 
teeth  are  lost  from  injury  to  the  peri- 
dental membrane.  Fillings  made  with 
flat  contacts  produce  similar  results. 
Many  similar  cases  are  started,  where 
the  contact  points  are  not  quite  of  good 
form,  by  accidental  lodgments  that  have 
strained  the  teeth  slightly  apart,  causing 
repetitions  of  the  lodgment. 

In  all  of  these  cases  a  reddening  of  the 
gingivje  and  a  little  later  a  festooning  of 
the  gingivae  in  the  embrasures  should  lead 
to  an  investigation  before  actual  de- 
struction of  tissue  has  occurred.  This 
examination  should  point  out  the  diffi- 
culty. If  it  is  found  that  poor  contact 
has  been  made  in  inserting  fillings,  new 
fillings  should  be  made,  and  a  proper 
contact  restored.  If  it  is  because  of  ex- 
cessive wear,  a  cavity  should  be  cut  in 
one  of  the  teeth  and  be  filled,  after  sufln- 
cient  separation  has  been  made  to  give 
a  prominent  contact  point.  If  it  is  be- 
cause of  some  accidental  lodgment,  espe- 
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cial  care  for  a  time  may  be  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  swelling  of  the  gingival  tis- 
sue, restore  the  tonicity  of  the  peridental 
membranes,  and  effect  a  cure.  Whatever 
the  nature  of  the  difficulty,  it  should 
receive  careful  and  intelligent  attention. 
Neglect  of  this  class  of  cases  mpans 
wrecking  many  dentures  that  should  re- 
main good  and  strong.  Dr.  MaWhinney, 
who  has  for  many  years  given  this  sub- 
ject especial  attention,  estimates  that 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  so-called 
pyorrhea  alveolaris  are  started  from  these 
causes.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  referred  to  him  by  other  dentists 
early  enough  for  treatment,  he  eflFects  a 
cure  by  mending  the  contact  points  alone, 
no  treatment  of  the  soft  tissues  being 
required.  Those  cases  in  which  gingival 
abscesses  have  formed,  or  where  the  gum 
septum  is  otherwise  very  badly  injured, 
will  never  completely  recover,  though  by 
special  care  manyof  them  may  be  re-itorod 
to  a  degree  of  usefulness  that  is  well 
worth  the  effort.  I  have  never  made  any 
kind  of  operations  for  which  mv  paiicnts 
have  been  more  grateful  than  these  resto- 
rations of  contact  points. 

I  have  had  this  operation  in  my  own 
teeth,  where  the  injury  had  occurred  be- 
cause of  excessive  interproximal  wear.  I 
know  personally  of  the  comfort  it  gives, 
and  of  the  healing  of  some  very  ugly 
sores.  I  have  recommended  thi^,  and 
continue  to  recommend  the  operation 
without  hesitation,  and  T  in^^ist  that  it 
should  not  be  neglected  by  any  practi- 
tioner. 

Besides  the  conditions  mentioned 
above,  dentists  are  very  neglectful  regard- 
ing injuries  to  the  gingivip  during  dental 
operations.  Injuries  by  carcle*'  use  of 
ligatures,  especially  in  filling  iiicisdrs.  are 
doing  immense  daningo.  A'cit  innny 
cases  of  so-called  pyorrhea  alveolaris  ore 
«l«e  to  that  cause.  The  attachment  of 
the  gum  to  the  tooth  at  Ihe  higher  part 
of  the  curvature  of  the  gingival  line  of 
the  proximal  surfaces  is  the  coniinon 
point  of  injury.  AFiich  injury  i,«  also 
being  done  by  carelessness  in  separating 
teolh.  There  is  no  need  of  this  whatever. 
Onr  mechanical  separators  are  now  such 
that  by  using  ordinary  care,  separations 


are  easily  made  without  injury,  and  with 
a  minimum  of  pain. 

The  general  failure  of  men  to  correct 
cases  in  which  persons  come  to  them  with 
the  teeth  dropped  together  from  loss  of 
the  contact  point  by  caries,  or  from  pre- 
vious careless  operating,  is  lamentable. 
These  corrections  require  time  in  order 
that  the  necessary  movements  of  the  teeth 
may  be  slowly  made.  But  by  a  few  mo- 
ments of  attention  once  or  twice  per  week 
the  work  is  easily  and  well  accompl^hed. 
The  same  inattention  is  seen  continually 
in  the  placement  of  artificial  crowns.  A 
large  number  of  these  seem  to  be  placed 
in  "any  old  way,"  without  a  thought  as 
to  whether  the  interproximal  gum  tissue 
has  space  for  a  normal  existence  or  not. 
Over  and  over  again  the  eye  of  the  ordi- 
nary observer  is  offended  because  of  the 
improper  relation  of  even  the  incisors  in 
width,  and  the  necessary  bad  appearance 
of  the  gum  tissue  that  has  been  mutilated 
in  the  operation. 

We  should  not  forget  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dental  caries  we  jire  working 
for  a  special  end,  immunity  from  caries, 
for  the  great  majority  of  our  patients. 
Enough  of  careful  observation  has  now 
been  had  for  us  to  be  certain  that  for 
most  persona  immunity  to  caries  will 
occur  at  an  agi?  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years,  without  regard  to  the  degree  of 
earlier  susceptibility,  if  the  teeth  are  kept 
in  condition  for  such  use.  and  are  used 
with  normal  vigor  in  the  chewing  of  food. 
This  should  be  looked  for,  it  should  be 
worked  for.  The  teeth  of  patients  should 
be  watfhed,  and  the  habits  of  patients 
in  chewing  food  should  be  watched  and 
directed  to  that  end.  Xothing  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  vigorous  use 
of  the  teeth.  If  there  is  pain  in  chewing, 
do  not  rest  until  the  cause  i««  removed. 

Among  the  mechanical  difficulties  in 
filling  teeth  the  failure  of  dentists  to 
fully  realize  the  force  of  occlusion  of  the 
human  tcetli  stands  as  a  prominent  fac- 
tor. In  this  there  are  two  errors  of 
thought:  (1)  A  failure  to  realize  the 
actual  force,  and  (2)  a  failure  to  realize 
the  results  of  the  repetitions  of  such  force 
day  after  day  in  its  repeated  applications 
for  many  rears  together.    There  is  no 
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T':a.^m  wJjT  we  should  do:  so  £11  teeth  that 
ifj  t;j«  merr^ianical  sense  the  fillings  will 
jbtacid  pra<.'tiaL[lj  for  a  lifetime.  But  onlj 
a  few  of  tlje  manr  operaton  are  utilizing 
tnt^ih'jfh  t'liat  are  known  to  js'ire  racfa  re- 
fiu^t«.  Ail  otar  do  so.  For  twentj  jean 
it  has  bwn  knoirn  that  tlie  force  of  occln- 
fion  of  the  human  teeth  raries,  say  from 
forty  pourj'ljs  to  three  hundred  pounds 
on  the  fin-t  mo!are.  A  coKe'ition  of  triala 
io  one  thou^nd  persons,  taking  good  and 
had  irithout  any  selection,  gave  an  arer- 
age  of  one  hundred  and  serenty-one 
jfiuat\»,  7*he  Tariation  was  from  thirty 
to  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pound:. 
Among  the  number  of  persons  there  were 
fifUffiu  wli^jse  full  mea.=ureraent  could  not 
U:  had,  U;c-auBe  of  the  limitations  of  the 
instrument  u-^ed — 275  pounds. 

Any  architect,  or  any  one  of  you, 
would,  if  you  were  building  a  house  or 
any  structure  requiring  strength,  prepare 
a  foundation  at  right  angles  with  the 
htrf;"?!,  and  be  careful  of  the  strength  of 
itH  difTcrent  parts.  In  no  ease  would  you 
rcfft  such  a  structure  on  a  rounded  foun- 
dation. The  habit  of  making  rounded 
cavities  for  the  reception  of  fillings  in 
teeth  is  a  relic  of  the  old  idea  of  cleaning 
out  holes  in  teeth  and  filling  them,  with 
but  little  knowledge  of  the  forces  in- 
volved, or  of  the  actual  treatment  of 
earir;3  of  the  teeth  by  the  use  of  fillings. 
With  our  prewmt  knowledge,  cleaning 
holes  in  teeth,  leaving  them  rounded,  and 
making  fillings  is  no  longer  tenable,  even 
when  in  the  mechanical  sense  the  oper- 
ation is  otherwise  well  executed. 

The  fact  often  noted,  that  in  indi- 
vithial  caw;8  fillings  so  made  have  stood 
for  tliirty,  forty,  and  even  for  fifty  years, 
fails  as  an  argument  in  their  favor  when 
it  is  now  so  well  known  that  the  great 
mass  of  fillings  so  made  are  lost  within 
from  three  to  ten  years.  That  such 
fillings  made  in  rounded  cavities  fail 
to  protect  the  teeth  from  recurrences 
of  decay  in  cases  of  considerable  or  in 
many  oases  of  even  moderate  suscepti- 
bilify  to  carifis,  because  they  do  not  in- 
clude the  arfia  of  liability  to  caries,  is 
equally  well  known.  For  this  reason 
there  is  no  justification  for  the  continu- 
ance of  this  method  of  operating. 


Men  are  carejeas  in  the  ssez-^tc  li 
records  of  their  operaaons.  Hrw  Tir^ 
of  yon  arc  keeping  reeord*  cf  ttct  "  "-r 
operations  in  an  intelligib^  "T-  " 
many  of  yon  know,  or  can  say  fn^  tk- 
ord=  which  you  hare  kept  fr:=.  tbkt 
year,  what  proportion  of  the  fllzz^  j'jz 
have  made  hare  been  made  in  tarrrjf*  tts- 
viously  filled  bv  yourself  or  embers  :  H  rw 
many  of  you  know,  or  can  err«  a  Fia:€^ 
meot  from  your  records,  hjw  scirx  cf 
Tonr  own  fillinga  have  failed  iizMZ  j'JZ 
made  in  1899  for  those  patier.5  wi:-  are 
still  depending  up-)n  yoa  for  tr*  care 
of  their  teeth?  How  many  of  j:-  are 
making  records  of  the  condiziz-n*  t:-  ind 
when  patients  for  whom  toj  hare  pre- 
viously made  fillings  presen:  f:r  esami- 
nations?  These  items  are  as  mii^h  the 
practice  of  d^tistry  as  the  ex:Taci:?n  of 
a  painful  tooth,  and  as  much  a  d:itT. 

With  this  I  have  probably  said  eoough 
for  you  to  realize  my  intent.  I  am  noi  a 
pessimist  in  dentistry.  I  do  not  believe 
that  dentistry  is  going  backward.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  we  know 
more  dentistry  today  than  ever  before, 
and  that  we  are  doing  better  dentistry 
than  ever  before.  But  yet  we  have  many 
men  who  are  not  doing  their  full  duty 
to  the  public,  and  I  bdieve  the  time  is 
ripe  for  a  general  war  on  careless  oper- 
ating. 

First,  it  is  the  dnty  of  every  dentist 
to  keep  his  information  abreast  of  the 
times,  that  he  should  know  the  best 
thought  of  his  profession,  and  that  he 
should  give  his  serious  study  to  the  ques- 
tions involved.  In  other  words,  he  should 
know  dentistry  as  completely  as  his  in- 
dividual powers  will  allow;  then  he 
should  put  it  in  practice  honestly  and 
carefully  every  day.  No  carelraa  work  is 
admissible  wben  dealing  with  the  sufEer- 
ings  of  men.  This  is  no  time  for  doing 
things  so-and-so  because  the  older  men 
did  them  so.  How  would  the  business 
man  of  today  fare  if  he  should  do  busi- 
ness on  the  plans  of  Ms  fathers?  Busi- 
ness plans  of  today  are  a  hundredfold 
more  effective  than  they  were  in  my  early 
manhood.  How  would  the  physician  or 
surgeon  fare  if  he  should  attempt  to 
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is  his  fathers  did?  The  whole 
»hj8ic8  and  of  surgery  has  been 
lized  and  rendered  much  more 
undredfold  more  effectiye  since 
sen  actiTely  following  its  devel- 
What  I  wish  to  see  in  den- 
a  determined  effort  among  all 
setter  men  to  stimulate  more 


effective  practice.  In  this  I  am  no  stick- 
ler for  my  own  ideas  and  plans  of  oper- 
ating, or  for  those  of  any  other  man. 
That  which  I  want  most  is  more  earnest- 
ness in  acquiring  a  working  knowledge 
of  what  is  known  in  dentistry,  and  more 
earnestness  in  putting  the  best  thought 
into  practice. 


aUS  AlTD  ITS  HAKIFESTATIOirS,  ESPX;CIAI.Z.T  FROM  A 
DEITTAI.  STAKBPOnTT. 


Br  HOBJUH  H.  mSBS,  D.D.B.,  PIrm»vth,  Pa. 


[  before  tbe  Susquebaiuui  Dental  Association,  at  ita  forty-sixth  annual  meeting, 
Harvejr's  Lake,  Pa.,  Uay  18,  1909.) 


]B  spending  considerable  time 
looking  over  the  various  subjects 
ally  presented  at  dental  conven- 

concluded  that  it  would  not  be 
it  would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
of  the  dental  profession,  to  pre- 

your  consideration  and  discus- 
iper  on  the  above-named  subject. 

I  feel  that  I  am  an  anthority  on 
ter,  but  that  I  might  bring  be- 

for  our  mutual  study  and  en- 
lent  a  subject  which  has  been 
ch  neglected  by  the  dental  pro- 

This  subject  should  be  of  para- 
mportance,  as  it  vitally  concerns 
miaX  practitioners,  our  clienUle, 

file  generally, 
is  is  designated  a  venereal  dis- 
i  is  usually  acquired  by  impure 
rae,  but  it  can  be  contracted  in 
ther  ways,  as  I  shall  refer  to 
in  my  discourse.  It  is  termed 
because  the  word  is  derived  from 
the  mythical  goddess  of  love.  I 
know  what  people  were  affected 
Srst,  or  when  or  where  it  had  its 
n,  but  records  show  that  it  haa 
lown  to  the  medical  profession 
reral  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
m  state  with  almost  positive  cer- 


tainty that  the  disease  existed  during  the 
time  of  Moses,  judging  &om  his  descrip- 
tion of  an  infectious  disease  in  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy.  In  the  middle  ages 
this  disease  was  extremely  prevalent,  so 
much  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  it  ravaged  the  people  of  Europe 
like  an  epidemic  of  smallpox. 

Syphilis  is  particularly  a  disease  of  the 
human  family,  and  it  is  stated  with  some 
degree  of  authenticity  that  its  prevalence 
is  universal,  with  but  slight  exceptions. 
Experimenters  have  endeavored  to  inoc- 
ulate the  inferior  animals  with  syphilitic 
virus  taken  from  human  subjects,*  but 
have  met  with  little  or  no  success.  Some 
claim  that  they  have  succeeded  in  in- 
oculating the  monkey,  but  tiie  almost 
unanimous  testimony  of  experimenters 
is  that  the  monkey,  notwithstanding  his 
intimate  relationship  with  man,  is  not 
susceptible  to  this  curse  of  the  human 
family. 

It  appears  that  syphilis  is  one  and  the 
same  disease  the  world  over,  without  re- 
spect to  race  or  color,  differing  only  in 
severity,  which  severity  is  due  mainly  to 
climatic  and  social  conditions;  yet  the 
most  favorable  conditions  of  climate  are 
powerless  to  prevent  the  prevalence  of 
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Bynhilis,  when  filth,  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  neglect  of  sanitary  regulations  pre- 
vail. As  to  the  influence  of  climate  upon 
the  virulence  of  syphilis,  it  is  generally 
conc'etled — all  things  being  equal — that 
the  mild,  even  climate  is  more  favorable 
to  the  successful  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease than  sudden  and  extreme  changes 
of  temperature  and  moisture. 

Syphilis  can  be  acquired  in  any  way 
in  which  the  virus  from  the  ulcer  can 
come  in  contact  with  living  tissue  either 
through  abrasion  or  through  cracks  or 
fissures  in  the  skin,  but  long  as  the 
true  skin  is  not  denuded  of  its  prntection- 
the  epidermis,  one  mtiy  handle  this  viru- 
lent matter  without  fear  of  inoculation 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  this  disease 
in  all  classes  of  society,  it  behooves  us 
fii  dental  practitioners  not  only  to  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  the  literature  bear- 
ing upon  this  subject,  but  to  especially 
fiiniitiarize  ourselves  with  its  oral  mani- 
festations, so  that  hy  observing  the  proper 
precautions  as  to  our  hands  and  instru- 
ments, we  can  the  better  guard  against 
personal  infection  or  against  eommuni- 
eating  the  disease  to  another  per:Mn. 

If  wc  are  faithful  to  the  trust  imposed 
upon  us,  we  will  reverently  and  thought- 
fully guard  against  any  condition  that 
might  arise  that  would  mar  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  our  patients  or  those  de- 
pending upon  thejn. 

AVe  are  all  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
among  all  the  pathological  conditions  to 
which  human  flesh  is  heir,  few  are 
dreaded  more  than  syphilis.  This  in- 
tcntif  dread  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  sever- 
ity of  the  disease,  but  largely  to  the  sub- 
sequent consequences  appertaining  to  the 
individual  affected,  and  to  the  mental 
and  physical  degenoracj'  of  his  offspring. 
There  are  but  few  men  with  hearts 
susceptible  to  good  impressions  who 
would  not  plead  guilty  at  the  bar  of  their 
own  conscience  when  they  witness  daily, 
in  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  convincing 
evidence  of  their  own  guilt,  or  who  would 
not  feel  tempted  to  inflict  bodily  harm 
to  another,  if  bv  his  neglect  he  were 
guilty  of  that  offense. 

As  a  note  of  warning  against  possible 


infection  from  the  oral  cavity,  allow  me 
to  suggest  the  use  of  a  good  antiseptic 
mouth-wash  before  performing  any  oper- 
ation in  the  mouth — especially  is  this 
indicated  when  any  morbid  lesions  are 
obsen-ed.  In.  this  matter  of  preparation 
for  an  operation,  we  as  kinsmen  of  the 
general  surgeon  are  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge our  unworthiness  of  that  relation- 
ship, and  at  times  are  obliged  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  our  negligence  by  a  fine  im- 
posed by  the  courts,  or  suffer  the  mis- 
fortune and  humiliation  of  being  our- 
selves inoculated  with  the  toxic  virus  of 
.syphilis. 

The  general  surgeon  wlio  would  per- 
form an  operation  without  first  having 
thoroughly  sterilized  the  respective  part^ 
would  be  lotted  upon  with  contempt  by 
his  contemporaries.  Can  we  neglect  so 
important  a  duty  without  feeling,  at 
least,  a  sense  of  condemnation? 

If  self-preservation  is  nature's  first 
law,  would  it  not  be  expedient  for  us, 
who  come  almost  daily  in  contact  with 
syphilis,  to  so  familiarize  ourselves  with 
every  sign  and  symptom  peculiar  to  this 
disease,  especially  as  manifested  in  and 
about  the  oral  cavity,  as  to  be  able  to 
recognize  it  at  once  and  dispose  of  it 
accordingly. 

To  facilitate  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis 
as  manifested  in  the  oral  cavity,  let  us 
compare  it  with  epithelioma,  as  the  lat- 
ter disease  presents  practically  the  only 
morbid  phenomena  on  the  oral  mucous 
membrane  having  a  marked  resemblance 
to  those  of  syphilis.  (See  opposite  page.) 

For  convenience,  syphilis  is  divided 
into  three  stages,  namely,  primary,  sec- 
ondary and  tertiar}-,  the  first  two  stages 
being  known  as  the  active  stages,  while 
in  tlie  third  or  tertiary  stage  we  regard 
this  disease  as  being  in  a  latent  or  sub- 
dued condition,  showing  no  active  surface 
manifestations. 

The  etiology  of  syphilis  is  not  defi- 
nitely known,  but  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  experimenters  is  that  it 
is  of  spirochfptic  origin,  owing  to  the 
jiresence  of  such  a  micro-organism  in  all 
manifestations  of  acquired  syphilis, either 
accidental  or  experimental. 
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Sjfphilitio  aore. 

( 1 )  Lips  of  women,  seldom  men. 

(2)  Lymphatics  inTolved  before  ulcer  is 
formed. 

(3)  Hard  base  of  chancre  will  disappear 
in  a  few  weeks  under  anti -syphilitic  treat- 
ment. 

(4)  Ulceration  follows  induration. 

(5)  Id  nyphilis  one  or  more  ulcers  arc 
formed. 

(«)  Ulcer  is  found  on  the  back  of  the 
tongue,  tonsils,  and  palate,  the  primary  stage 
excepted. 

(7)  Glands  are  raraly  enlarged. 

(8)  Ulcer  hns  softer  but  sharp  edges. 
(0)  Ulcer  j^ives  little  or  no  pain. 

(10)  X'lcer  raised  with  unbroken  flat  top. 


Epithelioma. 

(1)  Men  more  frequently  than  women,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  forty-flve  and  fifty. 

(2)  Ulcer  formed  before  lymphatics  are 
involved. 

(3)  Cancer  always  presents  a  hard  base, 
and  the  ulcer  never  heals  entirely. 

(4)  Induration  follows  ulceration. 

(5)  In  cancer  one  ulcer  is  formed. 

(6)  Ulcer  is  found  on  the  side  of  the 
tongue  usually,  but  more  frequently  on  the 
anterior  than  the  posterior. 

(7)  Olanda  are  nearly  always  enlarged  in 
rabies  of  long  standing. 

(S)  UlcFr  has  hard  edges. 
(9)  Ulcer  is  very  painful. 
{ 10)  Warty   growth   with   a  broken  in- 
flnmed  caul iHower-l ike  surface. 


At  the  Sixth  Congress  of  Dermatolo- 
giats,  held  in  New  York  eity,  September 
190*.  E.  Hoffmann  made  a  report  show- 
ing the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  on 
the  microbiology  of  syphilis,  and  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  SpirorhrpUi  pal- 
Htla  beyond  doubt  is  the  pathogenic  anient 
of  syphilis,  either  from  contact  or  by 
heredity,  and  that  its  presence  indicate:* 
syphilis  as  clearly  as  the  presence  of 
Koch's  bacillus  indicates  tuberculosis. 

Syphilis,  like  tuberculosis,  can  be  in- 
herited from  the  parents.  It  may  bo 
transmitted  from  father  to  child  by  the 
presence  of  the  spirochieta  in  the  sper- 
matic fluid;  or  from  mother  to  child  hy 
the  presence  of  this  pathogenic  agent  in 
the  ovum  or  by  the  simple  passage  of 
the  germs  through  the  placenta.  Tliis 
transmission  through  the  placenta  U 
ficarccly  possible  under  normal  cnndition-i 
of  that  organ,  but  during  morbid  condi- 
tions it  loses  its  power  of  rcsistanee.  and 
infection  of  the  fetus  in  thi.s  way  is  made 
possible. 

The  offspring  of  syphilitic  parent>  nrc 
affected  with  the  iiyphilitic  virus  and  the 
toxic  products  of  maternal  syphilis. 

The  effect  of  hereditary  .typhili-*  on  the 
fetus  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
virulence  in  the  parent  or  parents  just 
prior  to  conception.  If  these  le-ions  be 
extensive  and  verj-  pronounced  in  their 


manifestations,  abortion  or  intra-uterine 
death  of  the  fetus  will  ensue. 

Of  all  the  diseases  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  syphilis  produces  the  greatest 
number  of  abortions,  and  causes  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths  among  chil- 
dren of  youthful  age.  The  infantile  mor- 
tality from  this  disease  is  appalling  and 
should  demand  the  careful  attention  not 
only  of  the  medical  and  dental  practi- 
tioners, but  of  our  legislators  as  well. 
Statistics  gathered  by  sijccialists  on  vene- 
real diseases  show  that  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  children  bom  to  parents  affected 
with  syphilis  in  it.s  active  state  die  before 
reaching  their  second  birthday. 

If  the  syphilitic  virus  becomes  some- 
what attenuated  in  the  parents,  preg- 
nancy may  go  on  to  completion,  yet  the 
child  will  rarely  ever  escape  the  symp- 
toms of  syphilitic  infection,  usually  mani- 
fested hy  gummatous  alterations.  Some 
such  children  wme  into  the  world  hear- 
ing specific  evidence  nf  the  guilt  of  the 
j)ar*'nt  or  parents,  while  in  otliors  thi^ 
guilt  pre-jcnts  itself  later  on  in  infantile 
life,  tiie  lime  varying  from  the  fii-st  day 
after  hirtli  up  to  the  first  or  second  year. 

Sufficient  statistical  evidence  has  been 
accumulated  through  observation,  re- 
senreh,  and  experimentation  to  i)rove  that 
.•jyphilitie  lesions,  whether  on  the  surface 
or  deep-seated,  are  virulent  and  in  fee- 
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tious,  even  if  the  disease  be  of  long  stand- 
ing. From  the  statistics  already  at  our 
convenience,  we  are  safe  in  drawing  the 
conclusion  that  the  infectious  power  of 
syphilis  is  indefinite.  Yet  the  attenua- 
tion of  this  disease  in  the  parent  can  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
wholesome  food,  and  favorable  climate 
and  sanitary  conditions.  The  above- 
named  attributes  will  not  in  themselves 
destroy  the  spirochaetic  micro-organisms 
of  syphilitic  infection,  but  will  so  amelio- 
rate the  general  physical  condition  by  re- 
infoixiing  the  vital  energy  in  the  indi- 
vidual affected  that  the  tissueB  of  the 
body  will  be  better  prepared  to  success- 
fully antagonize  the  propagation  of  the 
germ  which  produces  the  syphilitic  phe- 
nomena in  the  physical  economy. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  to  say 
much  about  the  treatment  of  syphiKs, 
but  I  would  advise  you  to  refer  all  such 
patients  to  their  medical  adviser  for 
treatment. 

If  the  parents  have  been  properly 
treated,  it  is  possible  to  destroy  the  spi- 
rochffitic  germs  so  that  healthy  children 
can  be  bom  to  the  parents  and  be  void 
of  the  germs  of  infection ;  but  these  chil- 
dren may  inherit  the  toxic  pioducts  of 
syphilis  from  the  mother,  which  usually 
do  not  affect  the  child  until  adolescence, 
when  the  morbid  para-syphilitic  changes 
will  appear. 

These  changes  are  of  syphilitic  origin 
but  not  of  a  syphilitic  nature,  and  will 
become  so  attenuated  by  succeeding  gen- 
erations that  they  will  finally  disappear. 

In  regard  to  the  dental  organs,  syphilia 
has  a  most  deleterious  influence.  The 
effect  is  the  same  wliether  it  be  of  pater- 
nal, maternal,  or  conjoint  origin,  the  le- 
sions varying  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  disease. 

Before  going  into  details  regarding 
dental  lesions  of  hereditary  syphilitic  ori- 
gin, it  would  be  well  to  consider  care- 
fully the  time  in  which  the  so-called  cap 
of  dentin  appears  on  the  different  papillae 
under  normal  conditions. 

First  dentition. 

In  incisors  and  canines:  17th  week. 
First  and  Becond  molars:   18th  week. 


Second  dentition. 

First  molar:   2&th  week. 
Incisora:   First  month  after  birth. 
Canines:    Third  and  fourth  month. 
Bicuspids:    Sixth  month. 
Second  molar:  Third  year. 
Third  molar:  Twelfth  year. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  that  hereditarj' 
syphilis  is  most  active  and  virulent  dur- 
ing the  last  month  of  the  intra-uterine 
life  and  the  first  three  months  of  extra- 
uterine life,  we  will  be  able  to  more 
fully  comprehend  the  pathological  meta- 
morphism  in  the  development  of  the  den- 
tal structure  resulting  from  a  perverted 
or  disturbed  nutrition. 

The  extended  lesions  can  be  directly 
ascribed  to  syphilis,  their  magnitude  and 
depth  depending  upon  the  intensity  of 
the  disease.  In  describing  the  dental  le- 
sions characteristic  of  hereditary  syphilis, 
we  shall  denominate  them  "dental  ero- 
sion," but  will  not  take  the  time  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  dental  erosion  and 
chemical  erosion,  as  most  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  latter. 

Permit  me  to  say,  in  passing,  that  den- 
tal erosion  is  seldom  observed  in  the 
deciduous  teeth  in  normal  dentition,  but 
in  certain  stages  of  hereditary  syphilis, 
tardy,  morbid  dentition  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. 

If  the  disease  in  the  embryo  be  of  such 
a  character  and  the  uterus  be  so  tolerant 
as  to  permit  the  embryo  to  escape  abor- 
tion, then  the  chances  are  ttiat  the  first 
dentition  will  be  so  delayed  that  some  of 
the  deciduous  teeth  will  bear  evidence  of 
dentinification  during  the  most  active 
s.vphilitic  period  of  intra-uterine  life. 
Under  such  conditions,  syphilitic  mani- 
festations are  inevitable,  if  not  in  all,  yet 
surely  in  some  of  the  teeth  of  the  decid- 
uous set. 

Granting  that  dental  lesions  of  the 
syphilitic  type  are  quite  familiar  to  most 
of  us,  I  will  not  enter  into  an  elaborate 
description  of  them.  Foumier  says: 
"Dental  erosion  is  a  kind  of  apparent 
wear  of  the  tooth.  Upon  superficially 
examining  a  tooth  thus  affected,  it  seems 
to  have  been  carved  or  mechanically  worn 
off  with  an  instrument.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  appearance  of  worm-eaten  wood 
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irble  corroded  by  an  acid,  and  this 
Qce  suggested  ibe  word  erosion." 
how  this  erosion  takes  place  is 
r  of  conjecture.  Until  the  ecien- 

given  U3  conclusive  evidence  of 
lation,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  re- 
Y  hypothesis  with  suspicion.  The 
of  opinion  among  scientists  is 
ital  erosion  is  formed  during  the 
llicular  period,  and  is  caused  by 
iry  syphilis  of  the  morbid  sys- 
fpe.  The  time  of  formation  and 
j-acter  of  dental  erosion  is  also 
efinitely  known. 

teeth  that  are  usually  affected  by 
iry  syphilis  are  the  incisors,  ca- 
nd  first  molars  of  the  second  den- 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  den- 
ion  takes  place  in  the  first  molar 
be  sixth  month  of  intra-nterine 
3  in  the  incisors  and  canines  dur- 

first  three  months  of  extra-uter- 
■-.  As  this  period  coincides  with 
tt  active  period  of  hereditary  syph- 
1  can  readily  see  why  these  teeth 
be  most  affected, 
bicuspids,  at  times,  show  indica- 
l  this  malady,  but  the  second  and 
Qolara  are  usually  immune  from 
erosion,  as  they  dentinify  between 
-d  and  twelfth  year  after  birth,  at 
d  when  the  morbid  systemic  con- 
ia  attenuated  or  has  entirely  dis- 
id. 

;inification  and  calcification,  after 
dn  period,  are  contemporaneous, 

re  any  morbid  condition  affecting 
ital  follicle  would  affect  the  tooth 
ion. 

tal  erosion  presents  three  distinct 
namely,  pitted,  grooved,  and  cus- 
ision. 

;d  erosion  is  usually  formed  on 
>ial  surfaces  of  the  incisors,  and 
ilarly  the  upper  incisors,  but  is  not 
;d  strictly  to  these  teeth.  In  color 
ffs  a  dirty  gray  or  almost  black, 
its  usually  appear  in  horizontal 
with  healthy  tooth  tissue  between, 
pits  are  superficial,  while  others 
entirely  through  the  enamel. 
3ved  or  sulcate  erosion  usually  pre- 
i  single  horizontal  groove,  but  occa- 


sionally we  see  several  parallel  grooves 
of  unequal  depth,  with  healthy  tooth  tis- 
sue between.  The  groove  is  near  the 
cutting  surface  of  the  anterior  teeth, 
leaving  very  little  or  no  enamel  protec- 
tion on  the  cutting  surface.  Owing  to 
the  vulnerability  of  this  cutting  surface, 
it  is  soon  worn  off,  and  the  tooth  is  short- 
ened. 

The  morphology  of  cuspal  erosion  may 
be  different  in  different  teeth.  In  some 

teeth  it  is  laminated,  in  others  serrated, 
while  in  others  it  is  amorphous.  These 
different  forma  of  erosion  are  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  upper  third  of 
the  incisors,  canines,  and  first  molars, 
while  the  lower  two-thirds  may  be 
healthy  and  of  normal  development.  The 
most  marked  manifestation  of  hereditary 
syphilis  is  exhibited  by  the  third  type 
of  cuspal  erosion.  This  is  due  to  calci- 
fication taking  place  in  these  teeth  at  a 
period  when  hereditary  syphilis  is  at  its 
worst,  namely,  the  last  month  of  intra- 
uterine life.  This  type  is  familiar  to 
most  of  us,  but  difficult  to  describe,  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  tooth  being  nor- 
mal in  size  and  development,  and  the 
upper  third  being  smaller  and  irregular 
in  development.  In  the  first  molars  the 
line  of  demarkation  reminds  one  of  a 
grafted  tree  with  a  scion  of  slower  growth. 
In  some  teeth  this  upper  third  tapers  to  a 
point,  while  in  others  it  has  a  very  ir- 
regular contour  and  cuspal  ending. 

The  occlusal  surface  may  have  fine  or 
deep  serrations,  or  vertical  grooves  form- 
ing many  conical  projections,  which  soon 
wear  away  under  the  stress  of  mastica- 
tion, leaving  a  polished  concave  yellow- 
ish interior,  and  a  rim  of  white  enamel 
on  the  exterior.  The  tooth  then  presents 
the  appearance  of  an  old  or  short  tooth 
prematurely  worn  out. 

There  are  many  other  hereditary  83fph- 
ilitic  manifestations  of  the  oral  cavity 
which  might  be  mentioned,  but  I  will 
close  by  thanking  you  for  your  patient 
indulgence  and  thoughtful  attention. 


Note:  I  am  indebted  for  valuable 
information  to  Hoffmann,  E.  Foumier, 
Schaudinn,  Hutchinson,  and  Cavallaro. 
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THE  BVOIiUTION  OP  TOOI«. 


By  A.  H.  THOMPSOS,  D.DJI.,  Tapeka,  Kua. 


(Read  before  Section  III  of  the  National  Dental  Association,  at  the  annual  meeting, 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  March  31,  1909.) 

"The  tool  was  man's  first  ftceptrr:  It  asnerted  his 
royalty  over  Xature." — 31,  de  Preaiienaf. 


NATURE  is  both  prodigal  and  nig- 
gardly in  her  dealings  with  man. 
Prodigal  in  furnishing  for  his  use 
many  simple  things  that  are  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  existence,  and 
niggardly  and  reluctant  in  surrendering 
tlie  more  secret  materials  and  forces  that 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  wonder- 
ful advancement  of  civilized  man.  Primi- 
tive man  utilized  the  simple  things  that 
nature  furnished  ready  to  his  hand,  and 
they  were  sufficient  for  his  wants,  while 
civilized  man,  by  his  intellectual  powers 
and  scientific  knowledge,  wrings  from  her 
reluctant  hand  the  means  for  producing 
the  wonders  of  this  marvelous  age.  But 
from  lier  great  storehouse,  nature  sup- 
plies both  savage  and  civilized  man  with 
the  indispensable  means  of  gratifying 
his  requirements.  Iler  manifold  pro(l- 
ucts  are  his  resources,  and  her  mysteri- 
ous forces  arc  harnessed  to  do  his  will. 
Xature  was  a  benefactor  to  primitive 
man,  but  eivilized  man  has  made  her  his 
slave.  Without  the  simple  resources  she 
placed  in  the  first  men's  hands,  life  would 
iiave  been  impossible,  and  the  new  race 
M'ould  have  perisheil  from  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  It  would  have  been  a  catas- 
trophe akin  to  that  which  overtook  whole 
groups  of  animals  in  past  gnnlngical  ages. 

Tlie  priinevnl  imlustrial  life  of  tlio  liu- 
7nan  race  must  tliereforo  be  considered 
first  in  the  light  of  wliat  nature  provided 
ready-made  for  existence  against  antag- 
onistic conditions.  These  simple  things 
placed  the  balance  of  power  in  his  hands, 
and  he  lived.    Without  them  he  would 


have  perished,  and  the  earth  would  have 
remained  the  wilderness  of  animal  and 
plant  life  that  it  was  before  the  advent 
of  man.  We  must  therefore  contemplate 
the  capability  of  that  primeval  troglodyte, 
that  man-ape  who  was  utterly  incapable 
of  creating  implements  and  weapons  from 
the  materials  around  him.  He  was  ca- 
pable of  using  in  a  simple  simian  way  the 
gifts  of  nature  as  they  came  from  her 
hands,  without  any  artifieial  modification 
whatever.  Kindly  nature  gave  him  the^e 
resources  to  supplement  the  waning 
powers  of  hia  natural  organs,  which  were 
being  rapidly  modified  in  the  process  of 
his  psychic  evolution.  Having  lost  valu- 
able weapons  in  the  reduction  of  his  teeth 
and  claws,  he  must  needs  adopt  external 
aids  to  enable  him  to  survive  amid  the 
hostile  conditions  in  which  he  found  him- 
self placed.  What  the  primeval  man-ap.* 
was  losing  in  ph^'sieal  organization  as 
compared  with  other  animals,  he  more 
than  equalized  in  the  development  of 
ability  to  utilize  the  materials  that  na- 
ture supplied  ready  to  his  hand.  From 
that  point  the  departure  of  man  from  his 
simian  ancestors  began. 

Among  the  important  gifts  with  which 
nature  aided  struggling  primeval  man 
may  be  noted  first  those  which  were  fur- 
nislied  l)y  llie  vegetable  kingdom.  Like 
his  near  relatives,  the  quadrumana.  sim- 
ian man  was  probably  arboreal  in  his 
habits,  or  partially  so  at  least.  Many  of 
mans  rudimentary  structures  point  to 
the  fact  of  such  an  existence.  The  apes 
of  today  furnish  examples  of  the  transi- 
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:age,  such  as  that  when  primeval 
idually  became  a  terrestrial  aoi- 
he  process  of  his  evolution.  This 
e  arboreal  life  first  taught  him 
3f  such  products  of  the  vegetable 
I  as  the  limbs,  fruits,  etc.,  of  the 
hieh  might  be  employed  as  tools 
pons  without  modification.  These 
?  missiles  and  club^  ready  to  his 
The  development  of  the  graspiQg 
of  the  hand  checked  the  growth 
sod  tlie  reduction  of  the  jaws  and 
th  as  prehensile  and  fighting 
The  hands  were  evolved  by 
y,  and  an  accidentally  broken 
:t  in  the  grasp  would  suggest  its 
1  missile  or  a  club.    This  is  the 

automatic  action  as  obscn'ed  in 
s.  The  club,  therefore,  either 
king  or  throwing  was  a  natural 
.  S'ature  kindly  placed  this  mo-it 
?  and  typical  weapon  in  the  hand? 
ic'val  man  at  the  very  first  and 
itical  stage  of  his  existence.  Tlis 
[  as  a  species  probably  depended 
pon  his  discovery  of  the  club  and 
at  this  time  than  upon  any  other 
It  gave  him  a  new  resource, 
iced  the  balance  of  power  in  his 

It  enabled  him  to  dominate  over 
nimals,  and  we  probably  owe  our 
ation  as  a  species  to  the  discovert' 
elub  and  its  subsequent  raodifica- 

When  we  consider  the  reduction 
jaws  and  teeth  as  weapons  in  man, 
cognize  that  without  such  exter- 
ources  to  supplonH-nt  his  waning 
he  would  probablv  have  eue- 
f  in  the  strufirele  for  existence,  wo 
(Iniit  the  importance  of  the  timely 
ry.  The  first  pithecanthropus  who 
iff  a  limb  and  used  it  for  a  mis- 

a  elub  was  the  genius  who  saved 
ce  from  extinction.  With  this 
I  he  became  a  formidable  enemy 
'>re  than  a  match  for  the  destnic- 
limals  which  menaced  him.  TIio 
on  of  the  club  down  to  our  own 

Avith  all  its  modificatinns.  i«  a 
nteresting  history,  and  shows  thp 
i\  role  that  this  weapon  has  played 
development  of  the  race, 
t  to  the  club  came  the  stick  for 
ng,  which  would  early  suggest  it- 


self by  accidental  discovery  in  the  first 
place,  in  the  first  struggles  with  wild 
beasts  and  wilder  men.  From  this  were 
evolved  the  boomerang,  the  knobkerry, 
and  other  tlirowing-sticks  which  are  con- 
structed upon  such  scientific  principles  as 
are  surprising  among  the  very  primitive 
people  with  whom  theyare  found.  Primi- 
tive man  would  soon  discover  the  differ- 
ence  between  a  sharp  stick  and  a  blunt 
one.  With  a  sharp  stick  he  could  better 
pierce  animals  to  kill  them,  and  dig  in  the 
ground  to  reach  roots  and  grubs.  With 
a  very  slight  advance  in  intelligence  he 
learned  to  sharpen  the  stick,  but  that 
important  step  placed  him  beyond  the 
stage  of  the  man-apes,  and  he  became  a 
man.  With  still  further  advancement  he 
hardened  the  point  of  the  stick  in  the 
fire,  and  later  on  attached  still  harder 
points  of  stone  or  bone.  From  this 
simple  weapon  was  developed  the  spear 
and  arrow  and  their  relatives,  but  all 
originated  from  the  sharp  stick  found 
ready  to  his  hand.  In  this  category-  be- 
longs the  sharp  thorn,  from  which  was 
developed  the  awl,  thfi  needle,  and  the 
pin. 

In  the  minend  kingdom,  we  again  find 
nature's  kindly  provision  most  fruitful. 
Stones  of  various  forms  and  densities 
were  furnished  ready  to  the  hand  of 
primitive  man,  which  could  be  used  "for 
pounding  or  for  missiles.  With  the  stone 
an  a  hammer,  he  reduced  refractory  food 
substances,  such  as  nuts  or  bones,  and 
thus  secured  food.  As  his  teeth  and 
jaws  had  been  much  reduced,  tlie  stone 
hammer  came  as  a  saving  resource.  The 
stone  also  served  an  important  purpose 
as  a  missile  for  defense  or  to  kill  animals 
for  food.  As  a  missile  the  stone  did  not 
undergo  as  great  an  evolution  as  it  did  as 
a  hammer  in  early  savage  life,  but  in 
modem  warfare  the  missile  has  l)ecome 
by  far  the  most  important  and  effici.?nt 
weapon.  Tliose  ready-made  weapons  were 
neiossarily  adopted  at  a  very  early  stage, 
as  we  know  of  the  quadnmiana  throwing 
.'itone?  as  missiles.  When  man  attained 
the  slaee  of  modifying  and  shaping  stones 
to  make  them  more  effective  as  imple- 
ments and  weai>ons.  he  began  to  sustain 
life  more  ea.>iily,  and  even  to  acquire  some 
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luzuiies.  When  we  consider  the  multi- 
farions  forms  of  stone  implements  and 
their  ionnmerable  uses,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge a  debt  of  gratitude  to  old  Mother 
Nature  for  her  beneficence  in  placing 
such  a  Tery  useful  material  in  the  hands 
of  primitive  man.  Without  the  indis- 
pensable mineral  substances,  he  could 
have  progressed  but  little  beyond  the 
merest  savagery.  If  the  vegetable  king- 
dom supplied  the  first  resources  for  the 
preservation  of  hia  life  at  the  first  emer- 
gence of  man  from  the  animal  stage,  then 
did  the  mineral  kingdom  supply  the 
means  for  the  next  step,  the  advancement 
to  the  stage  of  improved  savagery. 

The  stone  as  a  hammer  developed  great 
possibilities  in  the  process  of  its  evolu- 
tion from  the  mere  natural  pounding  im- 
plement. With  the  birth  of  inventive 
and  mechanical  powers,  it  was  early  modi- 
fied to  meet  various  purposes  by  chipping 
and  grinding  into  many  and  varied  forms 
to  serve  the  demands  of  life.  The  ham- 
mer is  stiU  important  as  a  tool  in  redu- 
cing substances  that  contribute  to  the 
wants  of  man,  but  with  all  its  modifica- 
tions its  relationship  to  the  primitive 
pounding-stone  can  be  readily  traced.  As 
Tyler  states  in  "Early  History  of  Man- 
kind," "Mere  natural  stones,  picked  up 
and  used  without  any  artificiiu  shaping 
at  Ml,  are  implements  of  a  very  low 
order,  yet  from  this  lowly  origin  all 
hammering  tools  were  derived."  That 
stones  as  simple  pounding  implements 
were  long  in  use  unmodified  by  man  is 
demonstrated  by  such  savage  tribes  as  ret 
survive  which  are  without  artificially 
formed  stone  implements,  but  use  cobble 
stones  for  pounding  for  all  purposes. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  customs  of  the 
Seri  Indians  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  the 
Oulf  of  Lower  California.  Of  them 
Prof.  W.  J.  MaGee  says  (Bureau  of 
Ethnology  Beport)  :  "The  Seris  lack  es- 
sentially the  tool  sense.  Practically,  they 
have  but  a  single  tool,  which  is  applied 
to  a  remarkably  wide  variety  of  purpose 
— the  natural  cobble,  which  is  used  for 
crushing  bones,  severing  tendons,  grind- 
ing seeds,  rubbing  face-paint,  or  for 
weapons,  etc.  This  many-functioned  tool 
is  but  a  water-worn  pebble,  and  is  iu*ti- 


ficially  shaped  only  by  wear,  or  use,  and 
is  summanly  discarded  when  a  sharp 
edge  is  produced  by  fracture.  Cobbles 
and  similar  stones  are  found  in  quantily 
on  their  range  and  in  their  ancirat  shell 
mounds,  with  an  occasional  rudely  shaped 
arrow-head,  but  not  a  single  knife  of 
stone  or  other  wrought  substance  has 
been  found."  The  offices  of  the  pound- 
ing-stone in  cracking  nuts,  in  breaking 
bones,  crushing  shell-fish,  etc.,  quite  early 
revealed  new  food  resources  and  thereby 
extended  the  possibilities  of  life  and  of 
eurvival.  These  possibilities  stimulated 
invention  also,  and  led  to  the  attachment 
of  a  handle  to  a  well-adapted  atone,  and 
thus  to  other  methods  of  incieaung  use- 
fulness. It  is  interesting  to  note  also 
what  the  lowest  degree  of  eavageiy  is 
in  the  mannf  actore  and  use  oi  atone  im- 
plements. This  is  furnished  by  the 
Tasmanians,  who  were  in  the  b^innings 
of  the  stone  age  when  discovered.  Mr. 
H.  Ling  Roth  says  of  them  in  his  "Ab- 
origines of  Tasmania":  "Fragments  of 
rock,  either  natural  or  artificial,  are 
treated  in  one  way  only,  by  striking  off 
small  flakes  aU  fdong  the  edge  on  one 
side  only.  This  is,  however,  done  with 
such  skill  as  to  keep  the  edge  straight  and 
sharp.  None  of  the  implements  were 
furnished  with  handles,  but  were  made 
to  hold  in  the  hand  only.  None  of  them 
were  even  ground."  Mr.  Tyler  says,  in 
his  preface  to  Mr.  Roth's  book :  "If  there 
have  remained  anywhere  np  to  modem 
times  men  whose  condition  has  changed 
little  since  the  stone  age,  the  Tasmanians 
seem  to  have  been  such  a  people;  they 
stand  before  us  as  a  branch  of  the 
negroid  race  illustrating  the  condition  of 
man  now  in  his  lowest  stage  of  culture. 
The  worlnnanship  of  their  stone  imple- 
ments repeated  the  condition  of  paleo- 
lithic man.  The  round  cobble  stone  witix 
one  side  chipped  to  an  edge  is  a  typical 
implement,  which  makes  it  appear  that 
the  Tasmanian  was  at  a  lower  cultural 
stage  than  the  primitive  man  of  Europe, 
who  was  a  skilful  chipper  of  flint,  as 
evidenced  by  the  implements  found  in 
the  drift  and  in  the  caves.  An  extraor- 
dinary ignorance  of  tool-craft  thus  pre- 
vailed among  the  Tasmanians  previona  to 
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their  diacoTerjr  by  the  whites.  On  the 
whole^  the  life  of  the  Tasmanians  may 
give  tia  some  idea  of  the  condition  of 
earli^t  primitive  tribes  of  the  old  worlds 
for  there  is  no  record  of  the  Tasmanians 
having  made  a  needle  to  sew  skin,  or 
drawing  or  carving  like  the  primitive  men 
of  Europe." 

The  so-called  ''eolithic  problem"  has 
been  a  greatly  discussed  question  among 
anthropologists  of  late.  It  refers  to  some 
rudely  chipped  flakes  found  in  deposits 
before  the  age  of  the  oldest  blown 
chipped  implements,  and  antedates  in 
history  of  workmanship  the  oldest  artifi- 
cial forms.  These  rude  implements  were 
described  by  Prof.  George  G.  MacCurdy 
in  the  American  Anthropologist  for  1905 
as  ''Roughly  hewn  pebbles  and  nodules 
and  naturally  broken  stone  showing  work, 
with  thick  lustrous  patina,  found  in 
early  geological  deposite.  The  discovery, 
in  pliocene  deposits,  of  incised  bones  first 
led  to  the  finding  of  flints  thought  to 
have  been  chipped  intentionally.  The  re- 
touches and  marks  of  utilization  were 
most  convincing."  Other  authors  de- 
clared that  they  are  mere  natural  chips, 
and  that  all  of  the  marks  could  have  been 
produced  by  natural  causes.  But  they 
have  been  found  in  many  places  in  the 
tertiary  formations,  and  the  evidence  that 
they  are  artificial  is  generally  accepted. 
They  are  often  found  with  the  remains 
of  extinct  animals  of  the  tertiary  age. 
The  objec1»  consist  of  chipped  flakes, 
scrapers  like  spokeshaves,  rude  awls,  dag- 
gers, etc.  Prof.  MacCurdy  continues: 
"The  hammer  and  knife  were  the  original 
tools.  Both  were  first  picked  up  ready- 
made.  A  sharp-edged  natural  flake 
served  for  one  and  a  nodule  or  a  fragment 
for  the  other.  They  were  produced  by 
chipping  so  as  to  be  held  comfortably  in 
the  hand.  The  stock  of  tools  increased 
with  the  slowly  growing  needs.  As  these 
multiplied  the  natural  material  was  sup- 
plemented by  the  manufacture  of  artifi- 
cial flakes.  The  marks  are  often  the  re- 
sult of  use.  A  natural  sharp  edge  was 
used  till  it  was  dulled  and  was  then  cast 
aside.  The  signs  of  use  were  unmistak- 
able. Thence  accidental  chipping  led  to 
the  suggestion  of  artificial  chipping,  and 
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tool-making  began.  There  are  three 
groups  of  eoMthic  implements:  First, 
thin  flat  fragments  of  flint,  natural  flakes 
with  chippings  and  notches  idong  the 
margins,  producing  at  times  rude  points. 
Second,  thin  fiat  pebbles  with  edges 
chipped  to  serve  as  scrapers.  Third, 
flints  trimmed  to  he  of  dagger  or  poniard 
shape,  with  rimmed  hand-part.  These 
were  mere  natural  fragments  chipped 
ever  so  little  to  adapt  them  to  an  ap- 
parent purpose.  At  the  next  stage  of 
culture,  however,  paleolithic  man  took 
large  stones  and  nodules  and  made  from 
them  such  implements  as  he  desired,  but 
eolithic  man  merely  adapted  such  chips 
as  he  found  ready  to  his  hand.  The 
transition  from  eolithic  to  paleolithic 
tools  in  some  deposits  is  well  marked, 
both  kin^  being  present.  The  eolithic 
culture  precedes  the  paleolithic  culture  in 
point  of  geological  time,  and  thus  pushes 
the  age  of  man  farther  back  into  the  ter- 
tiary, and  evidences  human  existence  at 
this  early  period." 

A  most  important  tool  and  weapon, 
the  knife,  was  also  the  gift  of  the  min- 
er^ kingdom.  A  flint  chip  picked  up 
on  a  hillside  where  an  accidentwly  broken 
rock  had  produced  it  was  probably  the 
first  knife.  Another  accident  disclosed 
how  it  could  be  made,  and  thence  its 
evolution  was  assured.  The  discovery  of 
the  cutting  flint  wbs  a  great  boon  to 
primeval  man.  It  opened  up  a  vast  fldd 
of  resources,  not  only  of  means  of  pro- 
curing necessities,  but  for  comforts  and 
luxuries  as  well.  Man  could  skin  animals 
to  make  clothing,  cut  up  flesh  for  food, 
and  do  many  other  things  that  were 
not  possible  before  the  discovery  of  this 
useful  tool.  As  his  inventive  powers  de- 
veloped, many  mo^cations  of  the  knife 
arose.  Here,  again,  ihe  resources  of 
nature  supplemented  the  diminishing 
powers  of  jam  and  teeth.  Unlike  the 
carnivora,  he  was  not  armed  to  procure 
and  reduce  fiesh  for  food,  but  the  knife 
came  in  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and 
gave  him  command  of  a  new  source  of 
food  supply.  It  is  indeed  probable  that 
while  man  was  originally  a  vegetarian, 
like  most  of  the  quadrumana,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  knife  was  the  means  of  ei- 
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tending  his  diet  and  increasing  his  nour- 
ishment. 

Archeo legists  divide  the  prehistoric 
period  roughly  into  three  principal 
epochs,  according  to  the  material  from 
whicli  man  made  his  tools  and  weapons. 
These  are  as  follows:  Fir^t,  the  stone 
age;  second,  the  bronze  age;  third,  the 
age  of  iron.  The  utone  age  is  again  di- 
vided into  two  principal  parts,  depend- 
ing upon  the  finish  given  to  the  stone 
implements  as  an  indication  of  culture. 
Thest^  are  (a)  the  paleolithic,  the  period 
of  rough  or  chipped  stone  art,  and  (6) 
the  neolithic,  or  polished  stone  period. 
The  paleolithic  or  rough  stone  age  was  of 
the  greatest  extent,  for  it  reached  far 
backward  into  the  limitless  past,  while 
the  neolithic  was  comparatively  recent. 
As  has  been  said,  "The  first  long  chapter 
in  the  history  of  human  effort  and  prog- 
ress was  written  in  stone.''  The  paleo- 
lithic implements  were  merely  chipped 
without  polishing,  and  are  found  in 
glacial  drift  and  cave  breccia,  as  pre- 
cious relics  among  living  savage  tribes,  or 
as  strays  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
all  parts  of  tlie  world.  They  are  often 
worn  or  fractured  by  water  action,  and 
show  surface  matrix  stains  or  the  oxi- 
dizing of  the  elements,  producing  that 
vitreous  appearance  as  evidence  of  an- 
tiquity called  the  patina.  They  have 
also  sometimes  tree-like  markings,  called 
dendrites,  which  are  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  archeologist  as  indicating  great  an- 
tiquity. Thc?e  markings  are  especially 
ennspjcuous  on  the  implements  found  in 
glacial  gravels  or  in  the  cave-earth  with 
tlie  bones  of  extinct  animals  under  the 
thick  stalactite  floors  where  they  have 
lain  for  untold  thousands  of  years.  Many 
rude  implements  of  the  paleolithic  type 
have  been  found  on  the  surface  in  this 
country  wliich  were  probably  not  made 
by  the  recent  Indians,  as  they  were  in 
tlie  polished  or  neolithic  stage.  The  In- 
dian.s  say  they  were  made  by  their  fore- 
fathers or  their  gods,  and  left  for  them 
to  u.«e.  They  wei-e  ivgarded  with  venera- 
tion and  were  often  employed  for  cere- 
monial i>urpos('s;  bv  ignorant  Europeans, 
even,  thcv  were  believed  to  Ik*  thunder- 
bolts. 


The  neolithic,  or  perished  stone  age 
was  characterized  by  the  grinding  and 
smoothing  of  implements,  of  which  sn 
many  thousands  have  been  found  in  all 

parts  of  the  world.  This  came  on  gradu- 
ally, of  course,  and  laps  over  into  the 
bronze  and  iron  ages,  and  even  down  to 
our  own  day,  for  stone  implements,  a* 
hammers  and  knives,  are  still  used  for 
simple  purposes.  It  indicated  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  culture,  for  the  people 
of  this  age  had  attained  many  comforts 
and  even  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 
The  American  Indians,  at  the  time  of  the 
discover^'  of  America,  were  in  the  neo- 
lithic stage,  for  they  ground  their  axes, 
although  they  uaed  rough  implements  and 
weapons  as  knives  and  arrow-points  as 
a  matter  of  economy.  The  numberless 
stone  implements  found  all  over  this 
country  attest  the  industry  of  the  In- 
dians in  their  manufacture,  and  that  they 
answered  well  for  all  the  purposes  of 
their  lives.  The  wonderful  carvings  and 
sculpturing  of  stone  of  the  temples  of 
Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America 
show  the  value  of  stone  for  such  pur- 
poses, and  obsidian  knives  and  hatchets 
were  not  entirely  superseded  by  the  iron 
of  the  conquerors.  But  though  still  in 
the  age  of  stone,  the  Indian  was  Just 
emerging  into  the  age  of  bronze,  or  rather 
copper.  But  he  treated  native  copper 
and  iron  as  stones,  for  he  did  not  smelt 
the  ore  till  the  coming  of  the  whites.  He 
forged  native  copper  but  probably  did  not 
melt  it.  The  neolithic  culture  is  also  il- 
lustrated by  the  remains  found  in  the 
mounds,  barrows,  and  lake  dwellings  of 
Europe,  associated  with  the  bones  of  re- 
cent animals.  The  Marquis  de  Xadailac, 
in  his  "Prehistoric  People,"  says:  "To 
the  paleolithic  age  succeeded  one  of  a 
very  different  kind,  to  which  has  been 
given  the  general  name  of  the  neolithic 
age.  The  extinct  fauna  had  disappeared 
and  in  their  places  we  find  the  bones  of 
the  ox.  tlie  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  dog. 
Man  had  ceased  to  be  a  hunter  and  had 
become  an  agriculturist  and  a  shepherd. 
There  are  indications  everywhere  of  new 
ideas  and  new  modes  of  life.  Thi^ 
progress  is  especially  seen  in  the  indu=:- 
trial  arts.    Metals,  it  is  true,  are  vet 
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□,  but  side  by  side  with  roughly 
tools  we  find  for  the  first  time 
,  celts,  small  knives,  and  arrow- 
dmirably  polished  by  long  con- 
rubbing  with  stone  polishers, 
om  polishers  are  quite  numer- 
Some  of  the  implements  are  of 
!auti{ul  workmanship,  especially 
:  ScandinaTia  and  Mexico.  Im- 
s  and  tools  of  bone,  finely  made, 
fine  needles,  awls  of  bone,  and 
i  on  bone  are  characteristic  of 
iod.  Baked  pottery  also  appeared, 
as  unknown  in  paleolithic  time, 
tion  in  many  of  its  phases  took 
rides  in  the  neolithic  age,  much 
h  was  due,  as  in  all  ages,  to  the 
eorkmanship  and  effectiveness  of 
3  employed. 

lext  period  was  the  age  of  bronze, 
which,"  says  Mr.  J.  A.  Worsaae 
"Antiquities  of  Denmark,"  "a 
degree  of  civilization  was  intro- 
into  the  country,  and  by  this 
all  previous  relations  were  com- 
:hanged.  The  people  were  now  in 
on  of  two  metals — bronze  (a  com- 
1  of  copptr  and  tin)  and  gold, 
ossessed  woven  cloth,  handsomely 
t  and  ornamented  weapons  and 
and  bronze  tools  gradually  sup- 
implements  of  stone,  which,  how- 
intinued  for  a  long  time  to  be 
'  the  common  people.  Hunting 
ling  gave  way  to  agriculture,  and 
on  of  the  dead  prevailed.  Bronze 
ents  have  been  found  in  great 
s  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe 
iws,  lake  dwellings,  bogs,  etc.  In- 
f  the  simple  and  uniform  imple- 
and  ornaments  of  the  stone  age, 
?t  suddenly  with  a  great  variety 
ndid  weapons,  implements,  and 
nts  of  bronze,  and  sometimes  with 
of  gold.  The  transition  is  so 
that  from  the  antiquities  we  are 
I  to  conclude  that  the  bronze  per- 
st  have  commenced  with  the  erup- 
a  new  race  of  people  having  a 
civilization  than  tlie  earlier  in- 
its.  As  the  bronze  tools  and  weap- 
ead  over  the  land,  the  ancient  and 
r  implements  of  stone  and  bone 
aturally  superseded,  although  the 


general  change  was  gradual."  Mr.  Paul 
du  Chaillu,  in  his  "Viking  Age,"  says: 
"Prom  the  finds  of  beautiful  and  ofiten 
costly  antiquities  of  the  bronze  age  and 
their  great  numbers,  the  fact  is  brought 
vividly  to  our  mind  that  even  before  iron 
was  discovered  there  existed  throughout 
Europe  a  remarkable  culture.  They  had 
attained  a  great  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
casting.  The  models  were  sometimes 
made  of  wax  and  a  clay  matrix  made 
around  it.  The  wax  was  melted  out,  and 
the  molten  bronze  was  poured  into  the 
cavity,  and  the  matrix  broken  to  take  out 
the  sword  or  other  object.  Some  of  the 
daggers  are  marvels  of  casting,  and  large 
swords  were  made  in  one  piece.  These 
weapons  often  had  their  hilts  orna- 
mented or  twisted  with  threads  of  gold." 
Hatchets,  axes,  chisels,  awls,  and  all  of 
the  common  implements  took  the  same 
shapes  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
attest  the  advance  made  in  the  improve- 
ment of  tools  during  this  age,  and  their 
adaptation  to  a  great  variety  of  work. 
Many  of  the  tools  were  the  models  of 
those  which  succeeded  in  the  iron  age. 
The  tool  sense  was  highly  developed,  as 
is  demonstrated  by  the  well-wrought  ob- 
jects, which  were  made  with  a  skill  that 
is  quite  equal  to  the  productions  of  today 
in  some  instances.  The  Indians  of  Xorth 
and  South  America  were  just  emerging 
into  the  age  of  bronze  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  America.  They  were  in  the 
neolithic  or  polished  stone  age  and  were 
just  beginning  to  use  copper.  That  they 
had  a  means  of  tempering  copper  is  gen- 
erally believed,  for  chisels  of  hard  tem- 
per have  been  found.  Still  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  stone  car\ings  of  Mexico 
and  Central  and  South  America  were 
made  with  stone  tools,  flint  or  obsidian. 
The  latter  stone  wa.s  of  universal  service 
and  effectiveness  for  all  purposes.  The 
native  copper  of  Lake  Superior  was  ham- 
mered into  axes,  chisels,  knives,  etc., 
which  were  of  hard  enough  temper  to  bo 
useful.  The  Indiana  had  not  yet  dis- 
covered the  art  of  casting  or  of  making 
bronze  alloy,  but  were  probably  just  on 
the  eve  of  it,  and  with  such  a  resource 
their  civilization  would  have  taken  on 
great  advances  in  every  direction. 
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The  age  of  iron  ushered  in  the  his- 
toric period.  Iron  waa  probahly  brought 
from  the  East  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
ScandinaTians.  Worsaae  says:  '^e  dif- 
ference between  the  bronze  period  and 
that  of  iron  is  that  they  made  use  of  iron 
for  those  objects  which  they  had  previ- 
ously made  of  bronze,  except  the  use  of 
the  latter  metal  for  trinkets,  jewels,  etc. 
But  the  character  of  all  the  works  of  the 
iron  period,  both  as  to  material  and  effi- 
ciency, and  workmanship  in  general,  is 
completely  changed.  The  bronze  period 
was  in  all  probability  supplanted  at  a 
comparatively  modem  date,  since  all  the 
objects  of  the  iron  age  exhibit  the  in- 
fluence of  a  more  modem  civilization. 
The  close  of  paganism  is  clearly  reflected 
in  the  iron  period.  Weapons  of  iron, 
swords,  battle-axes,  spears,  arrows,  armor, 
etc.,  were  highly  developed,  and  con- 
tinued down  to  our  own  time  in  similar 
patterns.  The  common  tools  were  mul- 
tiplied, and  shapes  originated  which  we 
have  today.  Ornamental  trinkets  of  gold 


and  silver  were  highly  developed,  as  well 
as  glass  and  eoameL" 

The  iron  period  develops  into  the  his- 
toric era,  our  own  period,  and  from  those 
that  have  gone  before  we  have  inherited 
the  weapons  and  tools  that  we  have  in 
use  today.  Modem  machinery  was  not 
known,  of  course,  but  the  most  elalwrate 
tools  of  today  can  trace  their  genealc^- 
back  to  those  of  the  primitive  savage. 
With  a  club,  a  cobble  stone,  and  a  flint 
chip,  he  met  the  problems  of  life  bravely, 
and  planted  the  seeds  of  civilization  that 
made  life  for  ns  possible.  As  we  boast  of 
our  greatness  in  art  and  industry,  let  us 
not  forget  our  debt  to  primeval  man,  who 
first  discovered  the  modification  of  na- 
tural products  to  adapt  them  to  his  wants, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  industrial 
achievements  of  humanity.  We  are  the 
cultural  heirs  of  a  long  line  of  artizan 
anoeston,  reaching  back  through  the  ages 
of  iron,  of  bronze,  and  of  stone,  far 
back  to  the  first  dawn  of  human  handi- 
craft. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


nOT-WATEB  STEBIUZATIOir  FOB  DBNTAIi  IKSTBITMIIN'TS. 


To  THE  Kditoe  of  THE  Dentai.  Cosuoat 

Sir, — Having  frequently  noticed  in  the 
journals  various  formulas  for  the  preven- 
tion of  rust  during  the  sterilization  of 
instruments,  and  having  had  conversa- 
tions with  dealers  in  dental  supplies  in 
which  they  repeated  objections  raised  by 
purchasers  of  dental  sterilizers,  it  might 
be  useful  to  give  the  results  of  ten  years' 
experience  in  sterilization  of  dental  in- 
struments by  boiling  water. 

The  laxity  of  a  large  part  of  our  pro- 
fession in  employing  any  efficient  method 
of  sterilization  is  well  known,  and  is  a 
most  lamentable  condition  to  admit. 

The  omission  of  sterilization  is  not  per- 
missible legally  or  ethically,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  hot-water  sterilization  are  ab- 


solutely trivial  if  properly  equipped. 
Equipment  for  sterilization  is  as  essential 
as  a  dental  chair  or  engine.  A  hot-water 
sterilizer  for  dental  purposes  should  be 
a  copper  pan  nine  inches  long,  five  wide, 
and  three  deep,  nickel-plated  all  over, 
and  with  riveted  legs. 

There  should  be  a  tight-fitting  lid  and 
a  removable  tray  with  a  wire  gauze  bot- 
tom of  fine  mesh.  Snch  an  ont&t  can  be 
purchased  made  to  order  at  approxi- 
mately five  dollars.  The  sterilizer  and 
the  heater  should  stand  in  an  aluminom 
pan  to  catch  the  drippings. 

AU  instruments  and  handles  must  be 
of  metal.  With  care  in  selection  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  complete  outfit  of  all- 
metal  instmments.    Mouth-mirrors  are 
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y  exception.  I  know  of  no  ac- 
!  boilable  dental  mirror  and  han- 
liave  made  my  own  mirror  handles 
r  and  use  throat  mirrors, 
le  end  of  each  day  the  sterilizer 
parts  are  carefully  washed  and  a 
ipply  of  water  is  put  in  the  pan. 
is  added  a  heaping  spoonful  of 
aoda — which  may  be  purchased 
:ages  at  any  grocery  store.  One 
of  soda  will  run  through  the  day 
;he  sterilizer  is  allowed  to  boil  dry. 
en  years'  experience  has  convinced 
t  there  is  absolutely  no  damage 
>  either  the  polish  or  temper  of 
truments. 

essence  of  the  whole  matter  is 
Ton  cannot  boil  a  rusty  instrument 
\.  producing  more  rust,  and  you 
mst  a  polished  instrument  by 
,  unl^s  you  forget  the  soda, 
instruments  highly  polished  or 
elated  will  keep  practically  the  ori- 
iister  until  worn  out. 
re  boiling  old  instruments  they 
le  first  polished  and  all  rust  pits 
d.    The  first  few  boilings  will 


probably  bring  to  light  undiscovered  pits, 
whidi  must  ^  poluhed  out.  A  week's 
time  with  such  care  will  give  instm- 
ments  that  may  be  boiled  indefinitely 
without  damage,  and  which  Till  be  kept 
in  better  condition  and  polish  than  if  not 
boiled.  Nickel  and  silver  never  corrode 
under  this  care. 

It  is  the  invariable  rule  in  my  office 
that  every  instrument  removed  from  the 
cabinet  must  be  boiled  before  being  re- 
placed, and  practically  every  dentist  vis- 
iting my  office  compliments  the  condi- 
tion of  my  instruments.  Tliis  condi- 
tion is  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  constantly  boiled  and  kept  clean. 
It  takes  no  longer  to  gather  up  instru- 
ments and  place  them  in  a  sterilizer  than 
in  any  other  pan,  and  it  takes  no  longer 
to  dry  and  replace  them.  The  only  time 
lost  is  the  boiling  time,  and  certainly  any 
dentist  can  and  must  have  duplicate  pli- 
ers, mirrors,  and  favorite  instruments  to 
permit  of  decent  treatment  of  his  pa- 
tients. 

S.  H.  VOTLES. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FBAR  IN  DENTISTRY. 


Ediidb  of  the  Dental  Goskos: 
—In  the  October  Behtal  Gosbios.. 
78-83,  is  printed  a  paper  by  Dr. 

Jackson,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  read  be- 
ection  II,  National  Dental  Aspo- 
,  March  30,  1909,  entitled  "The 
lation  of  Fear  in  the  Practice 
itistry."  The  essay  is  interesting 
istructive.  The  introduction  espe- 
interests  this  writer,  to  whom  tiie 
is  of  pain  obtundence  are  practi- 
infamiliar. 

page  1179  he  says :  "After  your 
t  is  seated  in  the  operating  chair, 
d  at  once  to  allay  her  fear  by  as- 

her  that  you  will  not  hurt  her. 
ot  stop  here,  however,  for  the 
B  are  that  she  will  not  believe  you, 

you  explain  just  what  you  intend 
that  she  may  not  be  hurt." 


This  paragraph  revives  personal  and 
professional  experiences. 

The  new  patient  should  view  on  the  in- 
strument table  only  such  instruments  as 
are  ready  for  immediate  use  in  the  con- 
templated first  operation,  and  explana- 
tions of  them  should  be  made.  wiUi  ref- 
erence to  offhand  sketches  and  diagrams 
on  the  leaf  or  leaves  of  an  empty  foil- 
book,  to  make  clear  what  is  to  be  done 
and  what  avoided. 

Teeth  outlines  showing  enamel,  peri- 
dentium,  dentin,  and  pulp  or  "nerve" 
relations  to  the  cavity  under  considera- 
tion will  suffice  to  secure  faith  in  your 
knowledge  and  ability.  Follow  on  with 
the  assurance  that  much  of  the  work, 
though  disagreeable,  will  be  painless;  but 
when  hurt  is  necessary,  due  warning  will 
be  given  and  courage  ,  invoked.  Begin 
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with  enamel  margin  preparation ;  the 
lifting  of  leatherlike  layers;  the  stream 
of  warm  water  cleansing ;  and  then,  with 
keen  excavator,  or  new  bur  in  hand,  utter 
the  warning  words,  "Xow,  please!*' — and 
the  closed  eyes,  drawn  breath,  with  hard 
gripping  of  the  chair-arms,  quickly  ensue 
while  the  swift  excisions  of  the  sensitive 
peridentium  lines  are  made,  and  not 
tearless,  but  fearless  confidence  is  gained ! 

Children  usually  prove  no  exception 
to  the  jKTsuading  effects  of  sympathetic 
explanations  and  assurances. 

A  not  infrequent  incident  has  been  that 
of  a  confident  child,  whose  mother,  seated 
behind  the  chair,  might  soon  have  tearful 
eyes  from  seeing  the  patient  shrinking 
under  my  hands ;  when  at  a  beckoning 
look  fmm  me  she  would  come  forward 
to  find  the  child  asleep,  while  the  dentist. 


with  bent  back  and  bowed  head,  com- 
pleted that  filling! 

In  lieu  of  the  topics  of  common  con- 
versations in  the  office,  it  might  well  be 
worth  while  to  introduce  instructions  to 
intelligent  patients  regarding  the  sys- 
temic scope  and  inclusiveness  of  dentis- 
try with  reference  to  the  careful  inspec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  deciduous 
teeth,  as  also  the  continual  care  and 
supervision  of  the  permanent  teeth,  for 
the  maintenance  of  health ;  the  constant 
progress  of  human  education,  and  the 
due  regularity  of  the  various  occupations 
— all  consequent  upon  frequent  and  regu- 
lar consultations  with  the  Doctor  of  Den- 
tal Surgery  (or,  soon,  "Science"). 

W.  Storer  How,  D.D.S. 
Phiudelthia,  Pa. 


BRYING-OUT  THB  INTBSTMENT  IN  THE  CA8TIKG  PKOCESa 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Dental  Cosmos: 

Sir, — lu  the  very  comprehensive  and 
interesting  article  by  Dr.  Ward,  and  its 
discussion,  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  the  Cosmos.  I  was  greatly 
surprised  not  to  find  even  mentioned 
what  has  always  ap|x>ared  to  me  to  be  a 
very  prominent  factor  of  error  in  the 
casting  process.  I  refer  to  the  procc'^s 
of  drying-out  th(!  investment.  What 
is  the  value  in  using  exact  fonnulnp.  etc.. 
in  it.<  mixing,  if  wo  are  not  gnin?  to 
be  eqiiallv  exact  in  tlie  treatment  of  the 
completed  invo;itnient  ? 

Experience  has  demonstrated  to  me 


that,  in  my  hands  at  least,  all  of  the 
investments  upon  the  market  which  I 
have  used  are  more  or  less  liable  to 
crack,  and  thereby  become  distorted, 
when  iicated  over  an  open  flame.  When 
placed  in  an  oven  and  heated  to  about 
AOO"  F.,  this  tendency  to  crack  is  greatly 
reduced  if  not  altogether-  eliminated. 

It  would  therefore  appear  to  me  that 
Dr.  Ward  should  have  included  this  step 
in  his  casting  experiments;  but  I  may 
he  wrong. 

Very  respectfully, 

(\  Edmpko  Kells,  Jr. 
New  Orleans,  October  11,  1909. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


ZQ^ATIOKAIi  DEXTAJ^  A8SOCIATIOK. 


ThlrCeentli  Annual  Heetlng,  Birmlngliaiii,  Ala^^  Afardi  30  to  April  2, 

1900. 

(Continued  from  page  1294.) 


B'ECTIOVr   III :   Oral  Bui^rj,   Anatomy,   Pliyslolc^,  Hlntolof;?-, 
Pathology,  i:tloIof|rj,  lly^ene.  Prophylaxis,  Materia 
Medlca,  and  Allied  Subjects. 

Chairman — C.  C.  Ali^,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Becrciary — J.  W.  Huix,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


First  Day — Tuesday. 

The  first  meeting  of  Section  III  was 
called  to  order  by  the  chairman.  Dr.  C. 
C.  Allen,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  at  8  o'clock 
P.M.,  Tuesday,  March  30,  1909. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Thuman  W. 
Bbopht,  Chicago,  111.,  entitled,  "Kecent 
Progress  in  Oral  Surgery." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
1384  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Patterson,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  It  is  very  little  that  I  have  to 
say  upon  this  admirable  paper.  The 
methods  and  appliances  described  are  al- 
most entirely  new  to  me.  What  the  es- 
sayist has  said  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  pyorrhea  with  vaselin  and  bis- 
muth subnitrate  especially  appeals  to  mo, 
and  having  much  to  do  with  the  treat- 
ment of  pyorrhea,  I  certainly  shall  avail 
myself  immediately  of  the  treatment  rec- 
ommended so  highly  by  Dr.  Brophy  nnd 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  valuable  bv 
Dr.  Beck.  In  some  cases  we  are  annoyed 
by  the  slow  healing  of  very  advance;! 
pockets,  and  a  paste  which  is  non-infec- 


tious and  bactericidal  with  which  we  can 
fill  these  pockets  for  a  time  will  be  very 
valuable  for  us. 

There  is  another  feature  that  especially 
appeals  to  me  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  the  antrum  after  the  operation.  When 
the  disease  has  been  of  long  duration  the 
polypi  which  are  usually  present  must  be 
removed,  and  the  surfaces  curetted,  and 
usually,  after  curetting  and  cauterization, 
the  cavity  is  packed  with  iodoform  gauze 
and  loft  in  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours ;  then  the  gauze  is  removed, 
and  the  wound  dressed  again.  I  have 
very  often  been  annoyed  with  the  irrita- 
tion that  results  from  packing  of  that 
kind,  and  am  very  glad  to  find  some 
remedial  agent  which  will  take  the  place 
of  the  iodoform  gauze,  and  will  remain 
antiseptic,  be  germicidal  and  non-infec- 
tions, and  give  relief  to  the  patient;  for 
we  cannot  for  many  days  keep  the  an- 
trum packed  with  iodoform  gauze  or  any 
of  the  usual  surgical  dressing.*.  If  we 
can  fill  the  antrum  with  the  medicament 
suggested  and  allow  it  to  remain  then' 
witliout  its  becoming  infectious,  a  great 
advantage  is  gained  with  scarcely  any 
risk  of  irritation. 

Adhesive  plaster  with  eyelets  is  novel 
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and  Tery  good  indeed,  as  are  the  other 
appliances  illustrated,  enteciall;  the 
splint  for  a  broken  jaw,  which  obviates 
many  of  the  difficolties  experi^ced  here- 
tofore. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  paper  Dr. 
Brophy  spoke  of  the  possibili^  of  mak- 
ing an  operation  upon  the  bones  of  the 
mouth  without  cutting  from  the  outside. 
You  and  I  have  often  seen  a  common 
dental  alveolar  abscess  treated  in  that 
manner,  prominent  scars  being  the  re- 
sult, which  are  hard  to  get  rid  of  finally, 
and  we  have  wondered  why  a  physician 
or  a  surgeon  when  any  complication  of 
that  kind  arises  does  not  at  least  seek 
the  advice,  if  nothing  more,  of  an  intel- 
ligent dentist.  I  have  known  physicians 
who  appreciated  perfectly  well  the  fact 
that  the  dental  surgeon  should  be  con- 
sulted when  any  growth  appears  upon 
the  jaws,  any  necrosis,  or  any  swelling, 
but  still  they  would  go  on  with  treat- 
ment and  often  make  incisions  from  the 
outside  of  the  face.  I  am  not  criticizing 
the  physicians  and  surgeons,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  while  we  kaow  that  '^owl- 
edge  comes,"  "wisdom  lingers"  in  their 
treatment  of  such  cases. 

I  speak  of  this  more  particuarly,  be- 
cause only  a  short  time  ago  a  very  vivid 
illustration  of  this  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeon  was  brought  to  my  notice. 
A  young  man  was  held  up  in  Oklahoma 
and  robbed ;  his  jaw  commenced  to  swell 
very  rapidly,  and  he  came  to  our  city 
and  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  surgeon, 
who  diagnosed  that  the  jaw  was  broken. 
There  was  considerable  swelling;  an  in- 
cision of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
was  niade  at  the  ramus  where  the  break 
was  supposed  to  be,  and  the  surgeon 
treated  that  every  other  day  for  five 
weeks,  when  I  saw  the  case.  Upon  close 
examination  I  found  that  there  was  no 
fracture.  The  young  man  was  very  much 
surprised  at  my  diagnosis,  but  on  being 
questioned  he  gave  the  following  history : 
Before  he  was  knocked  down  and  robbed, 
he  had  a  sore  jaw,  which  did  not  give 
him  much  trouble,  but  after  this  experi- 
ence his  jaw  commenced  to  swell  rapidly, 
and  he  came  to  our  city.  The  patient 
would  not  believe  that  the  jaw  was  not 


broken,  so  I  sent  him  to  two  of  my 
confreres  to  obtain  their  judgment  in  re- 
gard to  this  case,  and  their  opinion  was 
thati  the  jaw  was  not  broken.   I  found 

upon  further  examination  that  an  un- 
erupted  third  molar  caused  the  trouble. 
After  some  consultation  with  the  pa- 
tient^s  relatives  the  tooth  was  extracted, 
immediate  healing  ensuing,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  discharge  ceased — there 
had  been  a  discharge  from  the  outside, 
kept  up  probably  by  curetting  the  bone 
— and  the  jaw  is  now  perfectly  well. 

To  obviate  this  practice,  so  common 
among  physicians  and  surgeons,  we  need 
not  criticize  them  so  severely,  but  when- 
ever the  opportunity  offers  suggest  to 
them  in  a  friendly  way  that  whenever  a 
pathological  condition  of  one  or  both  of 
the  jaws  is  presented  to  them  they  should 
at  least  consult  an  intelligent  dentist. 
The  case  cited  is  only  one  of  a  score  or 
more  that  I  have  seen,  resulting  in  a  bad 
scar  on  the  face  and  in  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  pain. 

Dr.  T.  P.  HiNiCAiT,  Atlanta,  Ga.  The 
paper  presented  tonight  has  interested 
me  intensely  for  various  reasons,  one  be- 
ing that  it  has  been  my  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  be  a  student  of  Dr.  Brophy's. 
I  can  therefore  substantiate  what  he  has 
said  tonight  in  regard  to  the  use  of  bis- 
muth subnitrate,  which  I  have  used  in 
my  own  practice.  But  before  going  into 
that,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  the  removal  of  the  maxilla 
intra-orally.  If  anyone  has  seen  the 
operation  done  extra-orally,  and  observed 
the  large  scars  which  such  an  operation 
leaves,  he  can  appreciate  what  it  means 
to  the  patient  to  have  the  portion  of 
the  maxilla  or  mandible  removed  intra- 
orally.  The  four  or  five  cases  of  this 
kind  which  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation have  been  mostly  extra-oral  oper- 
ations. In  the  first  case  of  this  kind 
that  I  operated  upon  I  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  remove  half  of  the  mandible 
extra-orally,  and  while  the  operation  ww 
a  success,  and  the  maxi  is  today  in  good 
health,  still  large  scars  were  left  as  the 
result  of  the  operation.  I  feel  a  certain 
amount  of  remorse  every  time  I  see  that 
patient  for  not  having  made  the  oper^ 
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atra-orally.  At  that  time,  how- 
ese  methods  were  not  at  our  com- 
In  several  of  these  cases  I  had 
make  an  artificial  appliance  in 
f  the  portion  of  the  maxilla  that 
in  lemored  intrarorally. 
appliance  which  Dr.  Brophy 
for  keeping  the  maadihle  in  line 
ong-felt  want.  I  have  had  great 
in  making  appliances  for  such 
jid  two  patients,  in  whom  infec- 
d  taken  place  at  the  age  of  about 
rs  following  the  extraction  of  the 
premolar  by  a  physician,  and  in 
'  whom  the  mandible  on  one  side 
bsequently  been  removed  intra- 
presented  to  me  for  an  appliance 
rould  bring  the  mandible  toward 
iian  line.  An  attempt  was  made 
iring  the  upper  teeth  with  a  vul- 
plate  on  which  an  inclined  plane 
Lced  against  which  the  lower  teeth 
itrike,  and  in  this  way  the  jaw 
jught  back  to  the  median  line  to 
erate  degree.  In  another  case 
vhich  I  operated,  the  distortion 
<t  so  great  and  treatment  of  the 
ind  was  not  so  difficult.  I  readily 
ate  the  admirable  instrument  de- 
by  the  essayist,  which  will  greatly 
the  cosmetic  effect  in  cases  of  re- 
of  portions  of  the  mandible, 
ffin  injections,  especially  in  the 
}r  pharynx,  as  applied  in  one  case 
ned,  have  been  used  to  a  great  ex- 
practitioners  of  dermatology,  but 
ayist  did  not  speak  of  the  fact  that 
ain  cases  subsequent  serious  trou- 
t  arisen  from  embolism,  the  par- 
sing carried  into  the  bloodvessels 
educing  an  embolus.  This  method 
)t  seem  to  have  stood  the  test,  and 
now  being  used  to  so  great  an  ex- 
i  it  was  at  one  time.  These  com- 
ms  may  have  been  due  to  an  excess 
Kf6n  injected,  and  if  that  is  the 
should  like  to  know  it,  as  in  cer- 
tses  we  can  get  admirable  results 
lis  material. 

ive  used  bismuth  subnitrate  to  a 
arable  extent,  and  am  familiar  with 
tide  by  Dr.  Beck  which  appeared 
Dental  Review,  but  the  results 
have  obtained  in  tiie  treatment  of 


pyorrhea  alveolaris  have  not  fulfilled  my 
hopes.  My  trouble  is,  that  when  the 
pockets  are  injected  with  the  bismuUi 
subnitrate  paste,  it  will  not  stay  in  the 
pockets.  If  it  can  be  Iffipt  in  the  pockets 
I  believe  we  can  obtain  good  results,  bat 
I  have  been  unable  to  keep  the  solution 
m  the  pockets,  although  I  have  tried  very 
faithfully  in  several  chronic  cases.  In 
the  treatment  of  fistulas,  however,  I  have 
had  practically  uniformly  good  resulte 
with  this  paste.  The  paste  is  placed  in 
a  platinum-pointed  syringe,  and  after  the 
fistula  has  bera  washed  out  with  a  boric 
acid  solution,  the  point  of  the  syringe 
is  inserted  into  the  canal,  and  after  a 
piece  of  soft  rubber  or  cotton  has  been 
packed  tightly  around  it,  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  syringe,  and  the 
bismuth  subnitrate  is  forced  into  the  fis- 
tula. When  the  paste  comes  out,  the 
excess  is  wiped  off,  a  finger  is  placed  over 
the  fistula,  and  under  pressure  on  the 
syringe  the  paste  is  forced  to  all  the 
ramifications  of  the  abscess.  I  have  had, 
as  I  said,  practically  uniform  results  in 
these  cases,  in  some  of  which  the  necrosis 
was  fairly  extensive.  In  cases  where 
there  was  considerable  destruction,  two 
treatments  were  necessary,  and  in  one 
case,  where  both  the  lateral  and  central 
teeth  were  abscessed,  it  required  three 
injections  of  the  bismuth  subnitrate  to 
effect  a  cure,  undoubtedly  because  the 
paste  did  not  completely  ^1  the  necrotic 
area. 

In  cases  of  chronic  antral  trouble,  this 
paste  seems  to  be  the  panacea  for  which 
we  have  so  long  searched.  I  wish  to  ask 
Dr.  Brophy  what  would  be  the  possibility 
of  filling  the  antrum  with  bismuth  sub- 
nitrate in  chronic  antral  cases  where  the 
patient  wears  a  metal  plug.  I  have  two 
cases  in  which  the  patients  would  not 
consent  to  a  radical  operation,  and  I 
thought  of  filling  the  antrum  with  the 
subnitrate  solution,  with  the  hope  of  ef- 
fecting a  cure  in  that  way.  The  antrum 
in  these  cases  may  contain  polypi,  as 
there  is  a  continual  slight  muco-purulent 
discharge.  It  is  my  practice  now  to  take 
X-ray  photographs  of  injected  cases  to 
ascertain  the  ramifications  of  the  paste 
in  the  fistulse,  and  in  a  few  cases  which 
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have  been  treated  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  I  expect  to  again  take 
radiographs  to  see  what  results  I  have 
obtained  by  the  subnitrate  injection. 
This  solution  has  appealed  to  me  particu- 
larly in  the  treatment  of  fistulae  in  the 
mouths  of  children.  Frequently  children 
present  a  fistula  on  one  of  the  deciduous 
teeth,  and  my  practice  is  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  fistula,  also  the  pulp-chamber, 
place  a  quantity  of  the  paste  in  the 
pulp-chamber  and  force  it — by  pressing 
on  a  small  piece  of  unvulcanized  rubber 
large  enough  to  fill  the  pulp-chamber — 
through  the  tooth  and  fistula,  and  then 
make  my  filling  in  tlie  cavity,  leaving  the 
solution  in  the  root-canals.  This  treat- 
ment has  so  far  proved  to  be  A-ery  satis- 
factory, the  fistulse  healing  up  and  the 
teeth  remaining  comfortable. 

The  appliance  which  the  essayist  ha« 
shown  for  the  adjustment  of  fractures  of 
the  mandible  is  a  very  admirable  one. 
Jfy  experience  with  gold  splints  in  such 
cases  has  not  been  ver\'  satisfactory,  es- 
pecially when  a  portion  of  the  mandible 
is  movable.  The  best  results  I  have  ob- 
tained by  drilling  through  the  mandible 
and  wiring  the  broken  ends  together  with 
a  Xo.  20  gage  silver  wire. 

I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Brophy  for  his 
very  admirable  paper.  It  makes  us  ap- 
preciate more  and  more  our  duty  toward 
our  patients  in  regard  to  oral  surgery. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Friedriciis.  Xew  Orleans, 
La.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  of  fractures,  and 
can  appreciate  that  when  the  teeth  are 
present  Dr.  Brophy 's  appliance  is  ad- 
mirable, but  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
how  he  would  manage  a  case  if  there 
are  no  teeth  present  behind  the  fracture. 
I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  forcing  the 
fragments  into  position  and  keeping 
them  there  by  means  of  the  teeth  lock- 
ing in  the  splint,  which  is  made  simi- 
larly to  the  one  presented,  only  making 
it  in  one  piece ;  I  then  force  the  I'aw  into 
position,  allowing  the  teeth  to  lock  and 
hold  the  jaw  in  correct  position.  But 
how  woulfl  Dr.  Brophy  treat  an  edentu- 
lous case  of  fracture  at  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  ? 

Dr.  M.  C.  Smitu,  Lynn,  Mass.  T 


should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Brophy  if  he  would 
use  the  bismuth  subnitrate  solution  if  a 
pocket  or  a  sinus  is  i^ected  by  actino- 
mycosis ? 

Dr.  H.  C.  Ferris,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
In  reference  to  the  splint  used  and  rec^ 
ommended  by  the  essayist  in  this  case, 
the  size  of  the  material  and  the  forces 
that  work  behind  the  apparatus,  it  would 
seem  that  the  movement  of  the  teeth  in 
the  alveolus  would  counterbalance  the 
force  active  from  the  other  side  of  the 
arch.  In  orthodontia  practice,  in  re- 
ducing a  case  coming  under  a  division 
of  class  III  of  Angle's  classification,  we 
utilize  the  reactive  action  by  such  move- 
ment of  the  teeth  with  the  use  of  inter- 
maxillary elastics,  thereby  supporting  the 
lateral  action  and  these  teeth,  and  the 
contraction  of  the  masseter  muscles  on 
the  affected  side,  by  this  cross  action  of 
the  elastic  from  one  side  of  the  face  to 
the  other.  J  should  imagine  that  in  the 
case  under  discussion  the  teeth  on  one 
side  of  the  jaw  or  the  other  would  move 
buccally. 

The  bismuth  subnitrate  paste  recom- 
mended has  been  used  in  my  hands  in  a 
number  of  eases,  and  like  Dr.  Hinman 
I  have  found  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  getting  the  mixture  into  the  pockebt. 
Inhere  has  also  been  some  irritation  in 
the  lower  pockets,  from  some  unknown 
cause. 

I  should  like  to  ask  if  this  bismuth 
paste  is  introduced  in  cases  where  the 
tissues  are  broken  down  around  the  apex 
of  the  tooth.  We  sometimes  have  a  sharp 
piece  of  bone,  or  the  tooth  has  become 
affected  at  the  apex,  leaving  the  latter 
very  sharp:  will  bismuth  paste  overcome 
that  trouble,  or  is  it  necessary  to  excise 
the  end  of  the  root? 

Dr.  Hinman.  My  experience  in  this 
work  is  80  recent  that  I  cannot  answer 
that  question  except  by  saying  that  in  the 
only  case  where  the  X  ray  has  shown 
such  a  condition  the  bismuth  paste  has 
been  used,  and  a  cure  has  been  effected. 
The  radiographs  of  these  cases  show  the 
end  of  the  tooth  completely  encapsulated 
by  the  paste. 

As  bismuth  subnitrate,  paraffin,  and 
wax  are  all  insoluble,  the  only  soluble 
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of  the  paste  being  vaselin,  I 
like  to  ask  whether  there  is  any 
a  the  paraffin  or  wax,  and  whether 
L  and  vaselin  alone  would  produce 
le  results? 

)ropht  (closing  the  discussion), 
e  of  the  Boen^n  ray  seems  to 
chief  feature  of  this  discussion. 

;k's  object  in  using  the  bismuth 
s  stated  in  the  paper,  was  to  place 
paque  material  in  the  tissues,  so 
might  by  the  use  of  the  X  ray 
*  the  course  of  a  fistula,  and  he 
hat  following  these  injections  sup- 
D  ceased.  I  cannot  say  too  much 
r  of  the  X  ray.  It  would  seem 
impossible,  after  our  experience 
,  to  get  on  without  it.  It  clears 
ly  obscure  conditions,  and  enables 
lake  a  diagnosis  in  a  case  about 
prior  to  its  use,  we  were  in  doubt, 
we  have  the  way  cleared  regard- 
actual  condition  of  a  part,  espe- 
l  we  have  diseased  bone,  necrosis, 
;d  teeth  that  may  be  centers  of 
ia,  spiculte  of  bone,  excementosis, 
substances  in  the  tissues,  etc.;  T 
name  all  the  conditions  that  ren- 
lecessary  to  employ  this  agent  as 
8  of  diagnosis. 

le  use  of  paraJfin  in  the  restoration 

symmetry  of  the  jaws  and  face, 

not  had  any  of  the  bad  effects 
aed  by  Dr.  Hinman,     If  such 

appears,  it  may  be  accounted  for 
solution  having  been  too  thin.  A 
1  used  in  a  tooth  might  pass  into 
:ulation,  but  if  the  paraffin  is  used 
form  of  a  paste  T  think  you  need 
)  fear  of  its  causing  a  thrombus  or 
urbing  the  circulation. 

not  blame  the  young  men  of  the 
1  profession  for  making  errors 
rd  to  an  operation  which  they  have 
lad  an  opportunity  to  learn.  But 
ad  fault  with  the  schools  of  medi- 
hich  do  not  give  the  student  the 
to  study  pathology  in  all  its 
We  know  that  a  very  large  ma- 
of  the  medical  schools  in  this  and 
ountries  have  no  men  to  teach  the 
1  anatomy  of  the  teeth  and  all  the 
igical  conditions  caused  by  dis- 
teeth,  and  we  see  the  sequelte  of 


this  lack  of  training.  We  could  not  rea- 
sonably expect  anything  else.  If  the 
medical  school  did  not  teach  the  treat- 
ment of  cutaneous  diseases,  should  we 
wonder  that  the  young  physician  made 
errors  in  attempting  to  treat  them?  If 
they  did  not  teach  ophthalmology,  should 
we  wonder  if  the  physician  passing  out 
into  practice  made  errors  in  attempting 
an  operation  of  the  eye  or  in  treating  the 
ordinary  everyday  lesions  of  that  organ? 
Certainly  not.  I  am  not  finding  fault 
with  the  medical  men  for  making  errors, 
but  in  my  opinion  they  should  not  at- 
tempt operations  which  they  do  not  un- 
dprstand.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  held  in  1907  at 
Atlantic  City,  a  report  was  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Schools  in  which  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  fifty  per  cent,  of 
all  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States 
are  so  poorly  equipped  and  are  so  im- 
perfectly organized  and  have  such  meager 
facilities,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
profession  if  they  were  discontinued.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  report  was  ab- 
solutely correct  or  not ;  but  we  cannot 
expect  so  poorly  educated  physicians  to 
be  well^ualified  practitioners.  We  make 
errors,  and  yet  we  study  hard  with  the 
view  to  preventing  them;  the  most  suc- 
cessful man  is  the  one  who  makes  the 
fewest  errors.  I  have  seen  the  entire 
symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  removed  from 
molar  to  molar  by  a  surgeon  who  thought 
that  the  patient  had  carcinoma,  and  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  him  except  that 
a  dento-alveolar  abscess  discharged  lin- 
gually  and  lifted  up  the  tissues  forming 
the  floor  of  the  mouth.  The  patient  was 
a  vigorous  young  man,  a  student  in  one 
of  our  great  universities.  He  came  to 
me  to  see  of  I  could  adjust  some  artifi- 
cial appliance  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  bone.  As  Dr.  Patterson  says,  these 
errors  are  being  made  all  the  time  by 
men  of  great  repute,  not  by  men  of 
meager  capacity — because  of  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  that  important  subject, 
dental  pathology,  which  medical  students 
do  not  learn. 

I  might  state  in  passing,  that  in  cases 
where  it  is  expedient,  and  where  the  pa- 
tient must  lose  a  great  portion  of  the 
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bone — necrosis  of  the  mandible  following 
eruptive  fevers,  such  as  scarlet  fever  or 
measles,  etc. — I  have  frequently  kept  the 
sequestrum  in  place  while  removing  the 
bulk  of  the  bone  until  the  periosteum 
would  throw  out  new  bone,  thus  pre- 
serving the  contour  of  the  face.  I  had 
two  patients  that  were  damaged  in  this 
way.  Instead  of  removing  the  seques- 
trum when  it  seemed  proper,  after  the 
line  of  demarkation  formed,  the  necrotic 
bone  was  kept  there  until  the  periosteum 
formed  a  shell  of  bone  surrounding  it; 
then,  by  taking  the  bone  out  piecemeal, 
the  normal  balance  and  contour  of  the 
face  was  preserved. 

In  the  case  of  a  patient  for  whom  I 
removed  half  of  the  lower  jaw  last  year, 
I  did  not  make  use  of  the  appliance  ex- 
hibited, but  wired  the  teeth  together  and 
in  that  way  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  per- 
fectly normal  occlusion.  The  principal 
thing  to  do  after  the  loss  of  a  portion 
of  the  mandible  is  to  hold  the  teeth  in 
position  until  cicatrization  takes  place, 
and  when  that  is  complete,  all  the  tissues 
will  set  and  harden  and  the  normal  occlu- 
sion will  be  preserved.  This  appliance, 
which  I  will  pass  around  later,  will  hold 
the  jaw,  until  cicatrization  is  complete, 
and  the  patient  can  continue  to  chew  on 
one  side.  I  wish  to  state  that  in  some 
cases  the  necrosis  is  aggravated  by  the 
injudicious  use  of  oxygenated  waters, 
such  as  hydrogen  dioxid.  In  these  waters 
the  gas  is  liberated  and  must  come  out 
somewhere,  in  the  same  way  as  a  cannon 
will  burst  if  the  powder  charge  cannot 
get  out  of  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  If 
you  put  these  waters  in  contact  with  pus 
or  blood  the  infectious  material  will  be 
forced  beyond  the  territory  to  which  it 
would  otherwise  be  confined,  producing 
necrosis  of  the  bone. 

I  hardly  agree  with  Dr.  Hinman  that 
paraffin  is  not  being  used  as  much  as 
it  was  formerly.  Many  people  are  greatly 
benefited  by  its  use  in  the  restoration  of 
disfigured  features. 

To  make  the  bismuth  paste  stay  in  the 
pockets,  just  a  little  more  wax  or  a  little 
more  paraffin  is  added  to  make  it  harder. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  metal  tubes 
worn  in  the  antrum.    I  formerly  used 


them,  but  have  abandoned  them.  I  can- 
not understand  how  any  man  can  tell 
what  is  in  the  antrum  without  making  a 
big  opening  and  looking  into  it.  We 
may  as  well  try  to  see  what  is  in  a  barrel 
by  looking  in  the  bung-hole — ^it  is  all 
dark  in  there,  and  we  cannot  see  any- 
thing. But  if  a  suflSciently  large  open- 
ing is  made  in  the  canine  fossa  we  can 
easily  see  what  is  in  the  antrum,  and  I 
venture  the  assertion  that  in  chronic  em- 
pyema the  antrum  is  nearly  if  not  quite 
full  of  polypi.  I  tell  every  student,  when 
we  open  an  antrum  that  has  been  dis- 
eased for  six  or  eight  months,  that  we 
shall  find  polypi,  and  I  have  never  failed 
yet.  I  operated  upon  two  such  cases  last 
week,  and  in  both  the  antrum  was  filled 
with  polypi.  An  opening  was  made  large 
enough  to  disclose  the  inner  walls  of  the 
antrum,  through  which  I  could  caret  the 
polypi.  Next  week  these  antra  will  be 
filled  with  the  bismuth  paste.  If  a  tube 
is  put  in  the  antrum  for  drainage,  it  will 
drain,  but  of  what  use  is  draining  ?  The 
tube  will  simply  drain  the  pus  that  is 
forming  around  the  polypi  as  long  as  the 
polypi  remain.  But  we  wish  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trouble,  remove  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  effect  a 
cure. 

Dr.  Friedrichs  remarked  that  he  had 
encountered  trouble  in  splinting  the  frac- 
tured ends  in  fractures  occurring  hack 
of  the  teeth.  I  wish  therefore  to  say  that 
this  appliance  is  not  applicable  in  all 
cases,  Dut  only  when  the  teeth  are  pres- 
ent. When  a  frwiture  occurs  back  of  the 
teeth  or  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  other 
means  have  to  be  employed,  the  wiring 
together  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  being 
the  simplest  and  most  reliable  method. 
Sometimes  we  can  adjust  the  interdental 
splint  in  these  cases,  but  we  have  to  use 
judgment,  and  call  upon  our  ingenuity 
to  work  out  something  that  will  meet  the 
conditions  presented. 

The  moisture,  which  is  troublesome  in 
putting  the  splint  in  place  and  fastening 
it,  is  very  easily  overcome  by  adjusting 
the  rubber  dam. 

Dr.  Smith  asked  about  bismuth  paste 
in  the  treatment  of  actinomycosis.  Upon 
returning  I  shall  try  it  in  a  case  that 
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has  just  presented.  About  two  years  ago 
I  presented  a  paper  on  the  subject  of 
actinomycosis  before  the  Kational  meet- 
ing held  at  Minneapolis,  vhich  you  will 
find  published  in  the  Transactions.  I 
there  described  a  method  of  treating  this 
disease  which  I  have  used  successfully 
in  a  number  of  cases.  Actinomycosis  is 
curable  if  the  patient  is  treated  with 
potassium  iodid  and  sulfate  of  copper 
before  any  bone  has  been  destroyed.  In 
one  case  that  I  now  hare  under  treats 
ment  I  shall  try  the  bismuth  paste  and 
report  my  results. 

Dr.  Ferris  spoke  of  the  application  of 
force  on  the  splint.  I  know  of  no  better 
splint  that  exerts  equal  force  on  both 
sides.  It  conforms  very  well  to  all  the 
irregularities  of  the  lower  teeth,  so  that 
when  the  patient  closes  the  month  it 
exerts  equal  force  on  both  sides.  It  is 
often  necessary,  however^  after  adjusting 
this  splint  and  allowing  the  patient  to 
try  the  occlusion,  to  now  and  then  touch 
off  a  little  spot  with  the  stone  where  the 
occlusion  seems  to  strike  a  little  harder 
than  anywhere  else,  and  in  this  way  we 
enable  the  patient  to  go  on  using  the  jaw. 
This  splint  offers  the  advantage  that  as 
soon  as  we  adjust  it  we  enable  the  patient 
to  use  the  jaws,  which  is  much  better 
than  fixing  the  jaws  by  some  appliance 
which  must  be  sometimes  accomplished 
by  wiring  the  teeth  and  holding  them 
still.  This  appliance  offers  an  ideal  way 
of  securing  proper  occlusion,  and  the 
chief  object  in  treating  fractures  after 
union  has  taken  place  must  always  be 
to  secure  proper  occlusion.  If  we  succeed 
in  securing  normal  occlusion  after  a  frac- 
ture, we  have  attained  the  highest  degree 
of  success  in  treatment. 

In  conclTision,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
feel  indeed  grateful  to  my  audience  and 
to,  the  gentlemen  who  participated  in  the 
discussion  for  the  very  courteous  appre- 
ciation of  my  hurriedly  composed  paper. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Thomp- 
son, Topeka,  Kansas,  entitled  'The 
Evolution  of  Tools." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
1402  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 


Discussion, 

Dr.  L.  G.  Noel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Thu  paper,  and  especially  the  essayist's 
reference  to  the  ingenui^  of  apes,  has 
interested  me  very  much.  Naturalists 
have  said  that  man  is  the  only  animal 
capable  of  reasoning.  Yet  when  we  study 
Darwin  and  Thompson,  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  lower  animals  have 
a  somewhat  similar  power  of  reasoning. 
Darwin,  for  instance,  tells  us  of  an  ape 
that  soon  learned  to  take  a  stone  and 
crack  cocoanuts  in  order  to  get  the  milk 
from  them,  and  would  then  hide  the 
stone,  which  showed  the  idea  of  property. 
He  also  tells  of  another  ape  that  had  the 
ingenuity  to  take  a  stick  to  pry  the  lid 
off  a  box,  to  get  something  out  of  it. 
He  also  relates  instance  of  elephants 
that  used  the  foliage  of  the  trees  to  fan 
the  flies  away  with  their  trunks,  and 
mentions  a  great  many  other  instances 
of  ingenuity  in  the  lower  animals. 

We  all  have  no  doubt  seen  many  of 
these  curiously  shaped  stones  picked  np 
in  Alabama,  Tennessee,  or  Kentucky,  and 
I  have  myself  picked  up  flints  of  consid- 
erable length,  carved  in  the  shape  of 
arrow-heads,  that  may  have  been  used 
as  implements.  Prescott  tells  us  of 
stones  with  exceedingly  sharp  edges  which 
the  priests  used  for  sacrificing  their  vic- 
tims. With  a  piece  of  this  stone,  which 
they  called  ttzli  and  which  we  ^ow  as 
obsidian,  they  would  cut  out  the  heart 
of  an  animal  and  offer  it  to  their  gods. 
Dental  writers  also  report  the  finding  of 
wonderful  inlays  in  Yucatan,  and  in  one 
of  the  Boston  museums,  I  am  informed, 
there  are  preserved  inlays  of  some 
mineral  that  are  more  ingeniously  done 
than  we  could  make  them  today  with  the 
tools  at  our  command.  There  we  have 
evidence  of  lost  arts.  Dr.  Guerini,  in 
his  interesting  history  of  dentistry,  which 
I  hope  will  appear  soon,  tells  us  of  the 
Etruscan,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Egyptian 
dentistry,  taking  us  back  four,  five,  and 
six  hundred  years  before  Christ,  when 
successful  workers  in  gold  made  bridges 
and  introduced  crowns,  and  in  many  in- 
stances soldered  gold  substances  together 
in  such  a  way  that  the  loosened  teeth 
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were  held  fast  in  the  mouth.  That  is 
another  evidence  of  lost  art,  and  yet, 
when  someone  in  the  nineteenth  century 
found  a  method  of  making  crowns,  he 
immediately  rushed  to  the  patent  office, 
and  formeil  a  Tooth  Crown  Company, 
although  such  dentistry  is  nothing  new ! 

Some  of  the  older  gentlemen  present 
have  probably  heard  Wendell  Phillips' 
lecture  on  the  lost  arts  and  tell  of  his 
researches  in  ancient  languages,  which 
furnished  strong  evidences  that  many  im- 
plements and  tools  employed  at  present 
are  old  and  were  well  known  to  pa.st  and 
forgotten  civilizations.  He  was  sure  that 
the  ancients  knew  the  art  of  making 
glass,  and  that  they  had  constructed  mi- 
croscopes and  otlier  optical  instruments. 
In  many  arts  and  sciences  the  Egyptians 
excelled  our  workmen  of  the  present  day, 
and  we  know  that  in  the  city  of  Damas- 
cus, hundreds  of  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  they  were  familiar  with  a  way 
of  tempering  steel  that  was  very  effective, 
and  that  has  become  one  of  the  lost  arts. 

We  also  know  tliat  the  paints  of  the 
old  masters  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
better  than  any  manufactured  today.- 
The  work^  of  tlie  old  Venetian  masters, 
when  cleaned  up,  exhibit  very  bright  and 
beautiful  colors  today,  but  our  modem 
painter.^  produce  works  that  fade  after 
a  short  time. 

From  the.^e  lectures  of  Phillips  we 
gather  that  we  have  probably  lost  many 
achievements  of  dentistrj',  and  Dr. 
Thompson  tells  us  tliat  the  ancients  could 
cast  before  they  had  learned  to  make 
tools  by  forging,  which  indicates  that  we 
are  going  backward,  for  we  arc  just  now 
beginning  to  make  ca.stings, 

Ur.  G.  V.  I.  Browx,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
The  reading  of  Dr.  Thompson's  paper 
suggested  to  me  quite  a  number  of  im- 
portant thouglits  that  might  be  valuable 
in  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  but  are 
not  sufficiently  interesting  to  keep  you 
longer  at  this  late  hour. 

1  desire  to  say,  however,  before  pa.<!sing 
the  sul)ject,  tliat  T  personally  feel,  as  I 
am  sure  you  all  do,  a  sense  of  indebted- 
ness and  gratitude  to  Dr.  Thompson  for 
the  very  great  work  which  he  ha.s  done. 
His  unselfL^th  effort  of  so  many  years  has 


helped  to  secure  the  doital  profoKcs 
place  among  the  other  scientific  brai 
He  has  done  much  to  preserre  Ht^ 
of  union  between  dentisirr  and  tne 
sciences,  thus  securing  for  u«  die : 
nition.    His  work  in  anthrop'.'lc-jT 
allied  subjects  has  been  unsel&La 
has  not  brouglit  him  personal  I- 
or  aggrandizements  as  some  otlkr 
lucrative  and  belter  appreciated  n^. 
would,  and  we  all  owe  him  a  greai  ■ 
of  gratitude  for  his  effort*. 

Dr.  F.  O.  Hetrick.  Ottawa.  Kat 
feel  that  after  Dr.  Thompson  hi- 
dead  for  a  hundred  years  or  so.  the 
tal  profession  will  approciate  bi?  « 
more  than  they  do  now,  when  everrooe 
much  more  interested  in  getting 
than  in  the  foundation  of  our  p 
modem  ideas. 

The  use  of  tools  in  our  wort,  a? 
tioned  by  the  essayist,  reminds  mt 
an  anecdote  of  Dr.  Atkinson.  I>r. 
kinson  was  giving  a  clinic  before  «»e  i 
our  meetings,  and  on  his  operatinir  «s 
lay  an  elaborate  set  of  very  btamifo. " 
Btrumenta.    One  gentleman,  in  looVii 
over  these  instruments  Taif^-  "Any'' 
could  do  such  work  witli  _ 
ments."    Dr.  Atkinson  immi''«*^*.^..*? 
nounced  that  he  would  give  ano^''  ^'^^ 
the  next  day.   He  then  prepared  *  "^^y' 
for  a  gold  filling  with  a  single  exC^'"** 
and  when  he  had  finished  the  propa*^^' 
of  the  cavity,  he  broke  off  the  poi'V' 
the  excavator  and  filled  the  tooth  ** 
gold,  and  Ter>'-  few  men  could  inser 
better  gold  filling  with  modem  inst 
meats  than  he  did  with  that  broken 
strnment.   This  illnstrBtes  that  it  is  nd 
so  much  the  tool  as  it  is  the  man  behinv 
the  tool. 

Dr.  Thompson  has  done  a  great  desl 
of  valuable  work  in  the  study  of  evolu- 
tion, comparative  anatomy,  anthmpolo^'. 
etc.,  carrying  on  scientific  work  for  ywi 
at  his  own  expense  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico. 

With  all  of  our  modem  equipment, 
we  have  not  yet  gotten  past  using  the 
club,  which  was  the  first  tool  ased  by 
man.  The  dental  profession  has  been 
progressing  in  the  matter  of  tools,  vhich 
fact  is  making  our  woric  easier;  but  is 
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•k  really  better  than  that  which 
en  did  Years  ago  with  only  tliree 
tools? 

afraid  that  the  men  who  are  de- 
their  efforts  to  bridge  and  other 
re  too  intent  on  gain  to  give 

to  the  scholars  who  laid  the  foun- 

of  their  work.    Dr.  Brophy,  Dr. 

Dr.  Patterson,  and  others  have 
ip  some  specialty,  working  out  a 
a  method  for  it,  leaving  it  to  the 
y  of  the  future  to  reap  the  re- 

their  labors.  Shall  we  therefore 
or  the  men  who  as  pioneers  bla;!cd 
■  for  us? 

C.  Allex,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
oinpson  by  his  unselfish  work  has 
name  for  himself  as  an  anthropol- 
hich  will  live  after  him  for  many 
ions.  There  is  more  in  the  world 
e  mere  practice  of  dentistry-,  and 


to  me  one  of  the  great  compensations  of 
the  art  and  science  of  dentistry  is  the 
fact  that  a  man  who  has  his  practice 
properly  ordered  may  keep  up  well  in  his 
specialty  and  still  have  time  to  devote 
himself  to  some  extraneous  subject.  To 
me  that  is  the  greatest  reward  of  the 
profession.  There  is  certainly  no  great 
financial  remuneration  to  be  gained  in 
dentistry,  and  while  every  man  may  mnke 
a  living  in  that  calling,  if  he  is  ambitious 
for  worldly  goods  he  had  better  keep  out 
of  it.  But  any  man  who  so  desires  may 
devote  himself  to  some  of  the  collateral 
sciences,  and  do  work  that  will  stand  as 
a  monument  in  his  honor  and  will  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  him  in  his  declin- 
ing years. 

The  subject  was  passed  and  Section 
III  adjourned  until  a  later  scs.'tion. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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(Continued  from  page  1311.) 


rcESDAY — Evening  Session. 

meeting  was  called  to  order  Tues- 
ming  at  8  o'clock  bv  the  president, 
att. 

first  order  of  business  was  the 
5  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  G.  V.  Black, 
o.  III.  entitled  "A  Plea  for  the 
Utilization  of  What  is  Known  in 

;  Teeth." 

is  paper  is  printed  at  page  1390  of 
isent  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

J.  J).  Whiteman.  Mercer.  It  is 
hat  he  who  follows  the  king  has 
:tle  to  say.  I  realize  the  force  of 
oubly  in  attempting  to  discuss  a 
written  by  our  king  of  dentistry, 
lack.   When  Dr.  Black  speaks  it 


beliooves  the  rest  of  us  to  listen  and 
think,  and  that  is  what  I  should  much 
prefer  to  do. 

A  number  of  years  ago  Dr.  W.  C.  Bar- 
rett, in  addressing  a  local  society  consist- 
ing largely  of  enthusiastic  young  dentists, 
paid  them  a  doubtful  compliment  by  say- 
ing that  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
had  impressed  hi  in  that  tiiey  were  an  in- 
tensely practical  body;  but  he  admon- 
ished them  not  to  limit  their  attention 
and  efforts  to  the  mechanical  side  of  their 
calling,  saying,  "Aspire  to  get  above  the 
artizan !''  It  is  plainly  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  assist  us  in  attaining  that 
end. 

Dr.  Black  says :  "The  complete  di- 
vorcement of  dental  practice  from  studies 
of  the  pathology  of  dental  caries  which 
has  existed  in  the  past  is  an  anomaly  in 
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science,  and  should  not  continue.  It  lias 
the  tendency,  plainly  apparent,  to  make 
dentists  mechanics  only." 

We  make  broad  claims  for  dentistry, 
insisting  that  it  be  recognized  by  the  pub- 
lic as  one  of  the  learned  professions.  Has 
the  public  not  a  right,  then,  to  expect 
that  we  shall  so  adapt  our  services  as  to 
not  only  restore  the  damage  done,  but 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  a  similar  con- 
dition in  the  future?  Consistency  with 
our  pretensions  demands  it.  We  might 
as  well  recognize  first  as  last  that  in 
order  to  be  regarded  as  a  scientific  body, 
we  must  be  scientific. 

We  owe  much  to  Dr.  Black  for  our 
ability  to  accomplish  such  results.  First 
of  all  he  has  taught  us  that  teeth  do  not 
decay  because  they  are  soft,  as  we 
thought,  but  because  of  their  environ- 
ment. In  other  words,  he  has  shown  us 
clearly  that  unscientific  and  poor  dentis- 
try and  not  poor  teeth  has  been  respon- 
sible for  our  failures  in  fillings,  and  in- 
deed in  many  instances  actu^y  for  the 
initial  decay  of  the  teeth. 

He  has  taught  us  that  in  order  to  ren- 
der a  filling  protective,  we  must  study 
the  area  of  liability  in  which  it  is  placed, 
and  in  its  preparation  so  lay  the  margins 
of  the  cavity  as  to  include  the  vulnerable 
portions  of  this  area. 

The  whole  profession  has  been  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  development  of  methods 
and  materials  that  pathology  has  been  ac- 
corded but  very  little  consideration,  and 
our  progress  along  these  lines  has  thus 
obviously  been  retarded. 

In  fact,  the  further  progress  of  dentis- 
try, even  along  mechanical  lines,  demands 
that  hygienic,  etiologic,  and  pathologic 
considerations  enter  into  every  case,  in 
order  that  the  requirements  of  each  spe- 
cific condition  may  be  intelligently  met. 

The  recent  advances  made  in  our  pro- 
fession along  scientific  lines  indicate  the 
rapid  elimination  of  empiricism  in  den- 
tistry, and  the  better  utilization  of  the 
known  pathology  will  mark  a  long  step 
in  the  treatment  of  dental  caries. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Friesell,  Pittsburg.  Most 
of  ua  give  a  great  deal  of  credit  to  the 
investigators  who  have  traced  out  the 
cause  and  the  action  of  that  disease  which 


ia  at  the  base  of  our  prof  essicm,  caries  in 
dentin,  but  few  of  tlie  younger  men  of 
today,  and  perhaps  fewer  of  the  older 
men,  realize  who  the  man  was  who  has 
taught  us  practically  all  that  we  know 
of  the  action  of  caries  in  enamel.  Witii- 
out  wishing  to  detract  one  iota  from  the 
merits  of  those  investigators  who  have 
done  such  excellent  work  in  their  re- 
searches on  the  action  of  caries  in  dentin. 
I  wish  to  say  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  caries  in  dentin  does  not  com- 
pare in  importance  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  action  of  caries  in  enamel.  If  we 
can  control  this  disease  in  the  enamel,  we 
will  have  to  worry  little  about  its  action 
in  dentin,  and  to  the  grand  old  man 
whom  we  have  with  us  at  this  meeting 
dentistry  owes  practically  all  that  is 
known  about  the  action  of  caries  in  the 
enamel.  We  also  owe  him  much  for  help- 
ing to  establish  on  a  scientific  basis  many 
of  the  other  branches  that  have  made  of 
the  profession  of  dentistry  what  it  now 
is. 

To  me  this  is  a  moment  of  particular 
pride,  as  I  feel  that  I  have  been  to  some 

extent  instrumental  in  bringing  to  my 
home  city,  to  my  State  Society,  and  be- 
fore the  young  men  whom  I  have  tried  to 
teach,  the  man  from  whom  I  have  learned 
most  that  I  know  in  dentistry.  In  brings 
ing  Dr.  Black  here  I  believe  we  are 
giving  the  members  of  this  society  the 
opportunity  to  see  and  hear  the  great- 
est man  that  our  profession  has  pro- 
duced, the  man  whom  we  as  a  profession 
probably  do  not  appreciate  as  we  should, 
but  whom  some  day  we  will.  I  am  glad 
that  after  a  good  many  efforts  we  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  our  State 
Society. 

As  Dr.  Whiteman  said,  there  is  little 

left  to  talk  about  for  those  who  come 
after  the  king,  and  my  only  effort  shall 
be  to  emphasize  some  of  the  points 
brought  out  in  the  paper,  believing  that 
a  little  repetition  may  perhaps  be  advan- 
tageous. No  longer  is  it  sufficient  that 
we  simply  fill  holes  in  teeth,  as  we  have 
done  in  the  past;  we  must  realize  from 
what  Dr.  Black  has  shown  tonight,  and 
from  what  he  has  done  for  so  many 
years,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  beginnings 
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J  on  the  Burface  of  the  enamel^ 
edge  of  wh;  decay  begins  at  cer- 
nts  on  vaxiouB  surfaces,  and  vhj 
lited  in  its  spread,  is  one  of  the 
indamentals  of  dentutry.  We 
ilize  the  importance  of  the  knowl- 

a  clean  and  an  unclean  surface 
tooth,  in  order  that  we  may  in- 
1  the  outline8  of  our  fillings  the 
ble  area  of  the  affected  surfaces 
eeth ;  and  knowing  that  decay  be- 
rays  on  these  unclean  surfaces,  if 
in  each  case  include  the  suscepti- 
L  in  the  outlines  of  our  fillings, 
1  be  able  with  some  certainty  to 
:o  cure  these  lesions  of  caries. 
Black  made  another  statement 
rhich  I  wish  to  lay  particular 
lamely,  the  necessity  of  so  restor- 
^  in  our  operations  that  the  pa- 
an  use  them  in  active,  forceful 
iton,  and  any  operation  on  the 
lo  matter  how  perfectly  it  may 
mplished  mechanically,  unless  it 
he  teeth  in  such  a  condition  that 
lent  can  use  them  in  active,  force- 
stication  cannot  be  considered  a 
If  the  teeth  are  used  in  force- 
normal  mastication  decay  will  be 
3ss  liable  to  re-occur  in  the  mouth, 
imination  of  a  mouth  in  which 
is  making  very  rapid  progress  on 
le  will  usually  show  an  abnormal 
on  of  the  soft  tissues.    An  ex- 

of  a  pulp,  a  sensitive  cavity,  or 
re  peridental  membrane,  in  conse- 

01  which  a  patient  cannot  bite 
on  a  tooth,  is  most  frequently  re- 
)le  for  the  patient  not  chewing  on 
de,  and  caries  will  be  found  to 
)s  more  rapidly  on  that  side.  All 

operations,  then,  should  be  per- 
l  BO  as  to  protect  the  sensitive  tis- 
L  such  a  way  thai,  no  matter  how 
rasly  the  patient  uses  the  teeth,  he 

it  with  comfort. 

subject  of  the  small  contact  point 
J  hard  to  grasp  for  many  oper- 
A  great  many  operators  in  the 
elieve  that  the  function  of  the  con- 
oint  is  to  protect  the  gum  tissue, 
iat  in  proportion  as  the  contact 
spreads  broadly  over  the  buccal  and 
1  surfaces  and  becomes  a  contact 
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edge,  it  aflEords  so  much  greater  protec- 
tion to  the  gum  tissue.  This  is  a  mistake, 
as  Dr.  Black  has  pointed  out.  The 
smaller  the  contact  point,  the  actual  con- 
tact, tiie  better  it  is  for  the  approximal 
surfaces  of  the  tooth.  The  sole  function 
of  the  contact  point  is  to  break  up  the 
bolus  of  food  as  it  is  forced  down  into 
the  interproximal  space  by  the  occluding 
cusp,  and  to  divert  the  mass  of  food  out 
through  the  lingual  and  buccal  embra- 
sures. The  smallest  actual  contact  point 
is  sufficient  to  do  this,  and  to  prevent 
food  from  impinging  on  the  gum.  The 
food  forced  out  through  the  embrasures 
keeps  clean  those  portions  of  the  tooth 
that  are  not  covered  by  the  gingival  tis- 
sue. Aside  from  the  foregoing,  the  con- 
tact point  has  the  function  of  maintain- 
ing the  proper  mesio-distal  breadth  of 
the  teeth  and  the  proper  size  of  the  inter- 
proximal space,  and  an  approximal  con- 
tact that  is  similar  to  that  of  two  spheres, 
or  two  marbles,  will  accomplish  all  this 
as  well  and  better  than  one  that  is  three 
millimeters  in  width. 

Dr.  Thomas  Weeks,  Philadelphia. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  reception  of  this 
paper  disproves  the  statement  sometimes 
made  that  the  East  does  not  believe  the 
same  as  the  West.  It  occurred  to  me  as 
I  sat  listening  to  the  paper  that  there 
was  once  an  eastern  man,  who  is  now 
dead,  who  put  forward  some  original 
ideas  with  regard  to  dentistry,  and  re- 
ceived nothing  but  ridicule  in  ^e  East, 
being  accorded  a  better  reception  in  the 
West  than  in  his  own  section.  Dr.  Bon- 
will  claimed  that  pyorrhea  was  an  unne- 
cessary condition ;  that  all  diseases  of  the 
teeth  were  unnecessary  if  the  teeth  were 
put  in  condition  to  perform  their  normal 
function.  Dr.  Black  has  said  the  same 
tonight.  Gentlemen,  you  have  to  believe 
in  Dr.  Black  and  what  he  stands  for,  and 
every  successful  operator  and  college  is 
following  Dr.  Black's  teaching,  and,  like 
Dr.  Friesell,  I  wish  to  say  that  much 
of  whatever  success  I  have  had  as  a 
teacher  and  as  a  practitioner  is  due  to 
the  inspiration  which  I  have  received 
from  that  "grand  old  man." 

Dr.  W.  G.  Ebersdle,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  fol- 
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lowing  the  work  of  Dr.  Black,  and  was 
much  impressed  by  his  theories  of  exten- 
sion for  prevention.  Unfortunately  for 
Dr.  Black's  tiieories,  many  of  the  men 
who  attempted  to  demonstrate  them  were 
not  at  all  following  his  teachings.  They 
went  to  extremes,  and  I  was  very  glad 
to  hear  Dr.  Clack  speak  of  Dr.  SearFs 
idea  of  the  destruction  of  the  teeth.  I  have 
possibly  criticized  more  severely  than 
any  other  man  the  members  of  the  Black 
Club  for  the  way  in  which  they  destroyed 
healthy  tooth  substance.  My  criticism, 
however,  was  based  not  upon  the  theories 
which  Dr.  Black  has  been  trying  to  im- 
press upon  you,  but  upon  the  wrong  in- 
terpretation and  demonstration  of  his 
ideas  by  the  men  who  were  attempting 
to  teadi  them.  I  most  humbly  apologize 
to  Dr.  Black  ^r  any  unjust  criticism 
that  I  may  have  made  from  a  wrong 
standpoint.  Many  men  wrongly  inter- 
pret Dr.  Black's  teachings.  I  do  not  by 
any  means  agree  with  all  of  his  theories, 
or  those  of  his  followers.  I  believe  that 
Dr.  Black  stands  nearer  perfection  from 
the  dmtal  standpoint  tnau  any  other 
man  living  today,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  all  his  teachings  are  ideally  perfect. 
Dr.  Black  has  high  ideals,  but  he  may  be 
making  mistakes ;  he  is  maldng  mistakes, 
how  many  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

Dr.  Black  attempted  to  show  us  on  the 
screen  that  liquids  will  not  penetrate  the 
solid  substance  of  the  enamel,  and  for 
fear  that  I  have  misinterpreted  him  and 
that  he  may  leave  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion, I  would  like  to  ask  him  whether 
he  means  by  his  statement  that  water  will 
not  pass  through  the  enamel  into  the  den- 
tin? 

Dr.  Black.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
no  experimental  results  that  indicate 
with  any  certainty  that  water  will  pass 
through  the  enamel  into  the  dentin. 
There  is,  however,  probably  some  shrink- 
age of  enamel,  showing  that  it  may  lose 
water. 

Dr.  Ebersole.  I  asked  that  question 
with  this  object  in  view:  Some  two  or 
three  years  ago  I  made  the  statement 
before  one  of  our  societies  that  moisture 
will  penetrate  the  enamel,  which  I  know 
to  be  correct.   As  a  basis  for  my  argu- 


ment, I  wish  to  say  that  with  the  use  of 
a  high-pressure  syringe  I  can  demonstrate, 
as  I  luve  done  many  times  to  my  own 
satisfaction  and  to  that  of  others,  that 
in  making  the  initial  pit  it  is  absolutely 
unnecessary  to  penetrate  into  the  enamel 
farther  than  to  get  a  slight  contact,  when 
with  the  syringe  liquid  can  be  forced 
through  between  the  enamel  rods.  Even, 
by  ligating  a  piece  of  heavy  rubber 
around  a  tooth  so  that  the  lii^uid  cannot 
escape,  then  forcing  a  cocam  solution 
with  a  syringe  into  i£e  rubber  around  the 
tooth,  making  it  balloon  out  about  the 
tooth,  and  leaving  it  for  quite  a  time,  I 
can  force  into  the  tooth  a  suCQcient 
amount  of  cocain  solution  to  obtund  the 
pulp.  Prom  my  experience,  I  therefore 
believe  that  moisture  penetrates  between 
the  enamel  rods  sufficiently  to  r»ch  the 
dentin  and  thence  the  pulp. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Dennet,  Philadelphia. 
There  are  cases  in  which  the  beginning 
of  decalcification  is  evident,  the  tooth 
turning  white  and  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance disappearii^  before  the  breaking 
down  of  the  enamel  rods  has  taJran  place, 
such  as  we  frequently  find  on  labial  and 
buccal  surfaces.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
essayist  whether  he  has  in  his  experi- 
mental work  found  anything  that  mi^t 
be  used  to  replace  that  intercellular  ce- 
ment substance  and  prevent  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  enamel  rods  ?  I  ask  this 
because  I  have  noticed  that  in  the  mouths 
of  tobacco-users,  where  tiiere  has  appa- 
rently been  a  beginning  of  decalcification 
and  no  breaking  down  of  the  enamel 
rods,  the  stains  from  the  tobacco  had 
apparently  penetrated  the  decalcifying 
dentin,  though  the  enamel  rods  have  not 
broken  down.  I  have  been  wondering 
whether  any  method  has  ever  occurred  to 
Dr.  Black  by  which  we  oould  prevent  the 
enamel  rods  from  breaking  down. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Clack,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa. 
One  member  asked  the  question  if  there 
was  anybody  who  did  not  believe  in  ex- 
tension for  prevention.  Gentlemen,  his- 
tory repeats  itself.  It  was  not  so  many 
hundred  miles  from  Pittsburg  ^t  the 
stoiy  of  Rip  van  Winkle  originated. 
There  are  Rip  van  Winkles  today,  and 
the  East  has  no  monopoly  on  ^em.  We 
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have  at  least  one  west  of  Iowa.  I  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  ihe  proceedings  of  a  state 
dental  society  adjoining  Iowa,  in  which 
a  teacher  of  dentistry,  as  he  a£Srma  in 
the  discosaion,  shows  that  he  has  been 
asleep  so  many  years  that  he  still  does 
not  beliere  in  extension  for  prevention 
nor  in  squared  angles  in  dentin ;  he  also 
says,  '"This  under-the-gum  business  is  all 
nonsense/'  and  that  decay  will  take  place 
under  healthy  gum  tissue.  I  belicYe  if 
that  gentleman  could  hare  seen  some  of 
the  illustrations  thrown  on  the  screen  to- 
night he  might  have  changed  his  opinion. 

Dr.  Black's  very  first  remarics  proved 
the  necessity  for  orthodontia  worlc,  the 
placing  of  the  teeth  in  position  that  the 
patient  may  keep  them  clean.  Have  you 
seen  many  cases  of  pyorrhea.  Dr.  Black, 
that  may  not  be  traced  to  some  irregular- 
ity of  the  teeth,  some  Inability  of  the 
patient  to  keep  certain  areas  clean? 

Dr.  Black.  Very  few. 

Dr.  Clack.  Many  practitioners  say 
that  they  make  contact  points  between 
the  teeth  of  their  patients,  and  that  they 
do  not  keep  the  food  from  passing  down 
and  pressing  on  the  gum  tissue.  The 
majority  of  failures  in  such  cases  are 
due  to  fulure  to  observe  conditions.  I 
have  seen  many  fillings  in  which  contact 
pointa  were  made,  but  not  in  the  ri^ht 
place.  In  this  case  [illustrating]  notice 
where  the  contact  point  should  be.  If 
it  were  placed  here  [illustrating]  or 
there,  it  would  leave  the  embrasure  in 
such  a  condition  that  the  food  would  not 
lodge  tiiere.  It  must  be  so  small  as 
to  be  only  a  dividing  point,  and  let  the 
food  into  these  embrasures.  If  the  con- 
tact points  are  properly  placed,  there 
will  be  no  trouble  whatever  in  having 
the  food  pass  through  the  embrasures  and 
cleanse  them. 

Begarding  separation  of  teeth,  so  many 
dentists  say  that  they  cannot  secure  it. 
If  you  will,  however,  say  to  the  patient, 
I  must  and  will  have  separation,  or  I 
will  not  make  the  filling,  it  will  not  be 
very  long  before  he  comes  to  terms.  If 
he  does  not,  and  goes  to  someone  else 
who  uses  the  same  argument,  he  must 
finally  yield.  If  the  dentist,  of  course, 
does  not  wish  to  lose  a  patient,  and  goes 


ahead  and  makes  a  faulty  filling,  it  is 
largely  his  own  fault.  Dr.  Bladk  men- 
tioned another  case  in  which  a  filling 
failed  (and  I  strongly  suspect  that  these 
casts  were  made  from  the  doctor's  own 
teeth),  a  large  mass  of  cement  having 
been  placed  in  the  cavity  and  the  filling 
having  been  inserted  immediately.  It 
takes  something  like  sixty  hours  for  the 
final  crystallization  and  ^rinkage  of  ce- 
ment. In  making  inlays  a  great  many 
operators  are  in  the  habit  of  putting 
gutta-percha  in  the  tooth  in  order  to  save 
a  little  gold;  they  take  the  impression 
over  the  gutta-percha,  make  the  inlay,  re- 
move the  gutta-percha  and  set  t^e  inlay, 
filling  the  whole  space  with  cement. 
When  that  entire  mass  of  cement  shrinks, 
as  the  majority  of  cements  do,  sooner  or 
later — a  large  number  of  inlays  fail  for 
that  very  reason. 

The  loss  of  the  mesio-distal  diameter 
of  the  tooth  from  abrasion  of  the  contact 
points  is  a  very  interesting  subject.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  a  few  years  ago  to 
get  possession  of  nearly  a  peck  of  teeth  ^ 
of  all  kinds  that  had  been  extracted  by 
a  physician  who  "extracted  without 
pain."  In  studying  these  teeth  I  found 
that  many  showed  by  their  appearance, 
by  the  abrasion  which  had  taken  place 
on  the  occlusal  surfaces,  by  discoloration, 
etc.,  that  they  had  been  extracted  from 
persons  of  middle  age,  or  past,  who  should 
have  been  immune  to  caries.  A  great 
many  of  these  patients  no  doubt  were 
immune,  but  in  most  cases  I  found  large 
facets  wheie  the  contact  points  were  en- 
tirely obliterated,  and  fillings  in  which 
contact  surfaces  instead  of  contact  points 
had  been  made  and  where  food  hsid  im- 
pacted, and  in  every  one  of  these  cases 
caries  or  evidence  of  caries  in  the  con- 
cavity of  these  teeth  was  noted.  In  one 
of  these  cases,  especially,  was  shown  a 
mesio-occlusal  angle  where  at  some  pre- 
vious time  slight  decay  had  taken  place 
and  immunity  had  set  up  in  the  mean- 
time— you  know  that  polished  appear- 
ance of  decayed  enamel  that  has  become 
immune ;  but  food  had  become  impacted 
and  decay  was  taking  place  in  the  con- 
cavity. It  is  the  duty  of  every  dentist 
to  examine  the  teeth  of  his  patients  from 
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thirty-five  years  upward  and  see  that 
these  contact  points  are  kept  tight.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  only  the  privilege  but  the 
duty  of  the  dentist  to  cut  cavities  in  the 
approzimal  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  and 
make  such  restorations  and  contact  points 
as  will  protect  the  gum  tissue  in  the  in- 
terproximal spaces. 

Dr.  F.  D.  Gabdineb,  Philadelphia. 
I  would  not  undertake  to  discuss  a  paper 
like  Dr.  Black's,  which  seems  beyond  dis- 
cussion, and  from  which  we  can  learn 
some  most  important  lessons.  I  believe 
the  most  important  lesson  taught  by  it 
is  that  caries  of  the  teeth  is  a  disease  and 
should  be  treated  as  such.  Few  will  ques- 
tion the  statement  that  generally  caries 
is  treated  mechanically,  and  without  re- 
gard to  its  being  a  disease. 

Dr.  P.  B.  McCoLLOUQH,  Philadel- 
phia. Had  I  been  called  upon  half  an 
hour  ago,  I  might  have  talked  for  half 
an  hour.  I  rise  now  only  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  essayist,  to  say  that  for  his 
work  in  histology,  bacteriology,  the  phys- 
ical properties  of  teeth,  etc.,  I  have  tiie 
highest  regard.  I  might  even  apologize 
for  assuming  the  right  to  pay  this  trib- 
ute. But  I  feel  that  such  of  this  re- 
search as  has  been  used  as  material  upon 
which  to  base  standard  cavity  shaping 
characterized  as  "extension  for  preven- 
tion'' is  not  the  complete  logical  appli- 
cation of  these  fundamental  truths. 

I  recently  read  a  paper  treating  of  cav- 
ity preparation  before  the  Susquehanna 
Dental  Association,  and  I  will  therefore 
not  repeat  here  what  I  have  written. 

I  recently  observed  a  case  with  many 
gold  fillings  and  inlays  beautifully  typi- 
fying the  angular  principle  of  cavily 
preparation;  it  was  science  reduced  to 
machine  precision — it  savored  too  much 
of  measuring  natural  phenomena  with 
the  "yard-stick."  The  work  was  done 
without  any  evidence  of  any  regard  for 
the  vitality  of  the  pulp  within.  The  pa- 
tient was  uncomfortable,  and  I  dared  to 
suspect  that  he  was  suffering  from  too 
much  dental  interference. 

Causes  responsible  for  decay  do  not 
begin  with  the  acid  secretions  upon  the 
enamel  surfaces,  but  they  begin  with  the 
general  nutritional  state,  so  that  periods 


of  sasceptibility  are  not  dependent  upon 
the  derdopment  of  the  acid  as  a  primary 
factor,  but  are  due  to  changes  in  the 
nutritional  equilibrium  affecting  the  sa- 
liva so  as  to  make  it  a  medium  favor- 
able for  the  development  of  the  acid- 
secreting  bacteria.  The  question  of  the 
cause  of  decay  is  not  understood  beyond 
the  3>oint  that  acid-secreting  bacteiia 
cause  it,  and  we  have  no  right  to  say  that 
in  an  angular  type  of  cavity  preparation 
we  have  a  scientific  cure  for  a  disease  the 
cause  of  which  we  do  not  completely  un- 
derstand. 

Dr.  Clack.  How  do  you  account  for 
this  fact:  A  patient,  who  is  extremely 
susceptible  to  dental  caries  had  about 
twenty-two  operations  in  gold  made  by 
the  Black  methods,  and  in  a  period  cover- 
ing eight  years  no  recurrence  of  decay 
has  ever  taken  place  in  or  around  any 
one  of  these  fillings;  but  other  cavities 
of  initial  decay  have  appeared  in  other 
teeth,  showing  that  the  patient  was  not 
immune,  but  extremely  susceptible  to  de- 
cay? Now,  what  caused  the  condition 
of  immunity  in  those  particular  teetii 
that  had  been  filled  on  the  principle  of 
extension  ?  What  caused  the  immunity 
in  these  teeth,  if  not  the  fillings  ?  Why 
did  no  recurrence  of  decay  take  place 
in  these  teeth,  as  initial  decay  did  in 
other  parts  of  the  mouth? 

Dr.  McCuLLOUGH.  How  old  is  the 
patient  ? 

Dr.  Clack.  The  patient  is  now  twen- 
ty-five, and  there  is  active  initial  decay 
taking  place  in  other  teeth. 

Dr.  McCuLLOUOH.  It  is  very  hard  to 
pass  upon  a  case  all  the  detail  of  which 
we  do  not  know.  It  is  likely  that  in 
a  normal  healthy  state  this  patient  is 
just  approaching  the  period  of  immunity, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  average  patient.  The 
new  surfaces  attacked  are  more  suscepti- 
ble to  decay  than  the  margins  bordering 
the  fillings ;  this,  however,  does  not  prove 
that  these  margins  will  not  fail  if  this 
state  of  susceptibility  continues,  as  eight 
years  is  not  a  sufficient  test  for  a  gold 
filling. 

Dr.  Clack.  We  do  not  recognize  the 
years  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  as  the 
period  of  immunity.   We  consider  twen- 
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s  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 

IoCtjllough.  Theory  will  per- 
«neralize,  but  in  practice  it  is  an 
al  eooation.  I  have  filled  the 
chilaren  of  twelve  years  of  age 
Id,  when  I  recognized  the  fact 
!  patient  had  reached  the  period 
anity,  but  on  the  other  hand  I 
fused  to  fill  ^e  teeth  of  much 
ttients  with  gold  during  perioda 
ptibility  to  caries. 
Slack  (closing  the  discnsuon). 
36  I  should  answer  regarding  Ihe 
t  hardening  of  decayed  areas  of 
and  the  cessation  of  decay  in 
One  of  the  speakers  asked  if 
nel  would  become  harder.  I  say, 
t  aeema  to  become  filled  very  sol- 
th  what  I  think,  but  have  not 
:ly  proved,  to  be  eulfurets.  If 

I  perfectly  cover  with  wax  the 
:  teeth  that  have  light  spots  of 
ag  decay,  leaving  the  crowns  ex- 
rat  them  into  a  little  water,  stir 
.s  water  some  €^  albumin,  and 
itand  until  putrefaction  has  oc- 
and  passed,  yon  will  find  that 
Ily  all  of  these  decayed  areaa  have 
black  and  apparently  harder  than 
sre  before  the  teeth  were  put  in 
er.   They  are  like  those  that  we 

the  boxes  of  teeth  that  we  ex- 
We  will  find  hundreds  of  them 

month  where  decay  has  stopped. 
I  will  tell  you  an  experience  of 

L  Quite  a  little  while  ago,  a  fill- 

I I  had  worn  for  many  jearB  in 
oay  own  teeth  became  so  flattened 
ontact  that  it  was  giving  me  trou- 
asked  my  son  to  cut  a  little  slot 
gold  filling  and  place  in  a  piece 
o-platinum  wire  so  as  to  hold  the 
little  apart,  and  plug  it  in  with 
}ld.  I  wished  this  easier  type  of 
m.  He  said,  "The  other  tooth  is 
irk."  I  asked  him  to  try  it  with 
rument  and  see  if  it  was  hard,  and 
wer  was  that  it  was  fairly  hard; 
d  him  to  go  ahead.  The  case  went 
ly,  there  was  no  more  trouble,  no 
ressure  on  the  gum  tissue,  and  I 
ieved.  After  six  months  I  Bud- 
experienoed  renewed  trouble.  I 


asked  my  son  to  look  at  the  tooth  again, 
and  he  said  that  the  wire  had  broken 
into  that  old  decay  in  the  prozimating 
tooth.  He  found  quite  an  opening  in- 
side. The  decayed  dentin  had  braome 
dried  and  had  ^^hmnken  away  from  the 
enamel.  That  is  what  occurs :  In  these 
cases  the  organisms  have  been  brushed 
away  and  putrefaction  occurring  in  the 
mouth  causes  these  sulfurets  to  imme- 
diately begin  to  siok  into,  and  fill  in 
between  the  eziamel  rods,  and  the  enamel 
is  harder  than  before.  Then  if  we  ven- 
ture into  the  dentin,  we  will  find  no  or- 
ganisms there.  They  have  never  passed 
through  the  enamel. 

I  have  been  very  glad  to  have  this  dis- 
cussion. I  like  to  hear  men  speak  accord- 
ing to  their  convictions.  My  friend  is 
the  earnest  man,  and  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  agrees  with  me  is  not  the 
question  I  ask.  A  good  many  times  Dr. 
Miller  and  I  did  not  agree,  but  ihat  did 
not  interfere  with  our  mutual  friendship. 
The  man  who  is  in  earnest,  whether  he 
agrees  with  me  or  not,  is  the  man  I 
believe  in;  he  is  the  man  I  wish  to 
associate  with,  the  man  with  whom  I 
wish  to  discuss  all  of  these  questions.  I 
want  it  understood  definitely  that  all  of 
the  slides  of  fillings  that  I  have  shown 
here  tonight  are  labeled  "evidences  of 
careless  operating,"  and  I  have  brought 
them  here  and  have  shown  them  as  evi- 
dence that  somebody  is  doing  careless 
operatin^^.  There  was  no  earnestness  in 
the  makmg  of  any  of  these  filliora,  and 
that  is  why  I  detest  them,  and  I  wish 
that  every  man  who  is  filling  teeth  were 
doing  his  work  earnestly,  using  his  brain 
and  his  hand  for  all  that  is  known  as  the 
best  in  dentistry.  It  is  not  a  question  as 
to  whether  this  man  agrees  with  me.  Is 
he  doing  his  best?  that  is  the  question; 
and  so  long  as  we  work  in  this  way,  doing 
the  best  we  can,  we  will  have  little  trou- 
ble. Over  and  over  again  I  am  a^d 
to  prepare  cavities  in  models  of  teeth. 
Gentlemen,  I  cannot  do  that ;  I  must  have 
the  surrounding  conditions  to  study. 
True,  I  can  make  a  typical  box  form  of 
cavity,  but  that  may  not  meet  any  partic- 
ular case,  and  the  only  reason  why  I 
have  been  so  long  in  presenting  this  pa- 
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per  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  I  cannot 
present  one  phase  without  the  other,  as 
the  whole  thing  is  bound  together.  It 
takes  a  whole  volume  to  tell  this,  and 
even  then  we  will  tell  it  imperfectly. 
I  am  Sony  that  I  was  so  long  in  reading 
the  paper.  Some  of  the  pictures  are 
new  and  some  are  old,  but  each  illus- 
trated a  point,  and  maybe  I  left  out 
some  of  tiie  moat  interesting  ones. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  had  better  quit  read- 
ing p^era  before  societies.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  do  it  very  well.  Sometimes  I 
think  I  can  do  better  when  I  can  get 
up  and  talk,  but  I  do  not  always  do 
that  veiy  well  either.  Sometimes  I  am 
very  much  discouraged  because  I  am  not 
xmderstood,  yet  in  the  l<mg  run  I  find 


that  I  am  understood  better  year  after 
year,  and  I  suppose  I  will  have  to  keep 
hammering  at  it  as  long  as  I  live.  I  am 
not  always  right;  I  do  not  want  anyone 
to  take  it  that  I  am  always  right.  It  is 
true,  for  the  most  part,  that  I  have  been 
able  to  correct  my  errors  before  others 
have  corrected  them  for  me,  but  I  find 
myself  wrong  many  times  and  I  no  doubt 
may  be  wrong  yet  many  times,  bat  in  the 
aggregate  I  hope  I  am  doing  some  good. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  a 
rising  vote  of  thanks  be  given  the  es- 
sayist for  his  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive paper. 

Motion  was  then  made  and  carried  to 
adjourn  until  the  morning  session. 
(To  be  omtiiraefL) 
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Monthly  Meeting,  March  1909. 


A  REGDLAB  meeting  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
March  9,  1909,  at  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, 17  West  43d  St.,  New  York  city. 

The  president,  Dr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  oc- 
cupied the  chair,  and  called  the  meeting 
to  order. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  inasmuch  as 
the  paper  of  the  evening  was  a  lengthy 
one,  he  would  like  the  privily  of  allow- 
ing the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
February  meeting  to  go  over  until  the 
April  meeting. 

Dr.  Walker  moved  that  all  prelimi- 
nary business  be  dispensed  with,  except 
the  proposals  for  membership.  The  mo- 
tion was  carried. 

Prof.  Geo.  A.  Batbs  of  Tufts 
College,  Boston,  then  read  the  address 
of  the  evening,  which  was  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides,  and  was  entitled 


SouB  Studies  op  Life  as  It  Finds 
EzpRESsioir  IN  Living  Mattss. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 

the  kindly  reception  you  have  accorded 
me,  and  for  the  delightful  hospitality  I 
have  experienced  since  coming  to  New 

York. 

When  I  was  asked  to  come  here,  I  cast 
about  to  determine  what  should  be  my 
subject.  Knowing  I  was  to  address  a 
dental  eo&ety  I  was  very  naturally  led 
to  think  first  of  a  dental  subject,  and 
then  I  thought  that  perhaps  dentists 
would  not  be  averse  to  some  subject  out- 
€ide  their  own  professional  lines;  so  I 
allowed  my  own  predilections  to  govern 
my  choice,  and  have  brought  you  a  etndy 
in  pure  science.  The  subject  is  one  that 
is  ]U8t  now  engaging  the  attention  of  tiie 
most  advanced  biologists,  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  question  with  whidi 
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that  great  branch  of  science  has  to  deal. 
It  IB  a  study  of  life. 

For  many  years  the  physiologists  have 
contended  that  physics  and  chemistry  are 
entirely  adequate  to  acconnt  for  all  the 
phenomena  that  find  expression  through 
the  living  organism,  including  the  so- 
called  'life  principle." 

The  term  life  principle  was  formerly 
used  by  the  old  school  of  ritalists  to 
designate  some  hidden  mysterious  entity, 
supposed  to  be  resident  within  the  or- 
ganism, that  dominated  all  its  action  and 
accounted  for  all  its  vast  complex  of 
functional  actiTities,  together  with  its 
power  of  growth  and  reproduction.  To 
it  were  attributed  a  multitude  of  poten- 
tial properties,  and  it  was  made  a  suflB- 
cient  answer  to  all  the  ultimate  problems 
that  are  so  continually  bafiOing  the  efforts 
of  science. 

This  state  of  affairs  led  at  last  to  the 
attitude  of  modesn  physiology  in  relation 
to  this  vital  question,  viz,  to  hold  in 
abeyance  all  final  judgment  appertaining 
to  the  problem  of  life  until  further  de- 
velopments shall  decide.  The  position 
assumed  by  the  physiologist  at  once  pre- 
cipitated a  controversy  between  the  vital- 
ist  and  the  exponent  of  physiology. 

The  argument  has  of  late  been  shifting 
ground,  and  under  the  influence  of  new 
which  has  come  out  of  recent  in- 
vestigations in  the  field  of  biology,  a 
new  aspect  of  the  question  at  issue  has 
been  presented,  and  a  new  school  of  neo* 
vitalism  has  arisen. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  biology 
is  the  question.  What  is  life?  Out  of 
the  study  of  the  various  phases  of  phe- 
nomenal activity  obserred  in  living  mat- 
ter during  tiie  processes  of  reproduction 
and  developments!  modification  incidrait 
to  metabolism  and  growth,  the  problem 
has  come  to  be  stated  in  the  following 
question :  Is  there  a  law  or  principle  or 
set  of  principles  that  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  chemistry  and  physics,  within  liv- 
ing matter,  which  controls  its  activities 
and,  in  some  measure  at  least,  determines 
its  nature,  structure,  and  response  to 
external  stimuli  ?  The  new  school  is  now 
addressing  itself  to  this  new  phase  of 
the  life  problem.   It  is  in  the  hands  of 


the  leading  biologists  of  the  world, 
among  whi^i  may  be  prominently  men- 
tioned Professor  Hans  Dreisch  of  Hei- 
delberg, who  has  recently  published  a 
book  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  take  the  problem  over  into 
the  realm  of  philosophy,  based  upon  the 
researches  and  conclusions  of  the  biologi- 
cal  investigation.  It  is  to  a  study  of 
some  of  these  recent  investigations  and 
conclusions  that?  I  invite  your  attention 
tonight 

Any  study  of  life  must  begin  with 
protoplasm,  since  it  is  only  through  this 
substance  that  life  finds  expression. 

Protoplasm  is  the  most  complex  sub- 
stance known  to  science.  It  is  not  a 
chemical  but  a  morphological  substance; 
it  cannot  be  analyzed  because  of  its  un- 
stable character.  The  chemical  elements 
that  enter  into  its  composition  are  known, 
as  these  may  be  recovered  after  its  dis- 
integration. It  is  known  that  these 
simple  chemical  elements  do  not  enter 
into  its  composition  in  the  form  char- 
acteristic of  ordinary  chenmal  com- 
pounds, but  in  groups,  in  the  form  of 
definite  compounds,  so  that  the  formula 
of  protoplasm  is  represented  by  an  as- 
semblage of  chemical  substances  held  to- 
gether by  a  common  bond.  This  bond  is 
exceedingly  weak  and  fugitive,  and  the 
formula  is  thus  easily  broken  apart  when 
the  protoplasmic  particle  (it  cannot  be 
called  a  molecule)  is  resolved  into  a  se- 
ries of  more  simple  compounds  none  of 
which  can  in  any  sense  be  called  proto- 
plasm. This  fact  is  illustrated  by  this 
picture  [illustrating]  of  a  protoplasmic 
particle  which  has  been  broken  asunder. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  various  chemical 
compounds  are  grouped  around  a  central 
nucleus,  whidi  represents  the  protean 
basal  substance  which  holds  the  groups 
together. 

The  physical  properties  of  protoplasm 
must  be  studied  in  the  cell,  whidi  is  the 
only  form  in  which  the  substance  is 
known. 

The  cell  is  the  unit  of  organized  mat* 
ter.  In  a  diagram  of  a  cell  [illustrating] 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  central  por- 
tion is  occupied  by  the  nucleus.  This 
part  of  the  cell  is  the  most  important  ele- 
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ment  oi  the  w^pmism.  The  nucleas  con- 
tains the  chromatin,  and  this  substance 
takes  an  important  part  in  the  leproduc- 
tive  processes  in  the  cell. 

The  cell  ia  an  organism  in  itself,  as  is 
illustrated  by  the  lowest  forms  of  free 
living  cells,  best  shown  in  amoeba.  These 
various  pictures  [illustrating]  of  this 
lowly  animal  demonstrate  that  it  is  able 
to  perform  any  and  all  the  functions  of 
a  living  organism.  Suclf  a  cell  is  called 
generalized.  In  the  higher  organisms  the 
cells  which  form  the  body  tissues  have 
become  specialized.  If  one  conceives  of 
an  animal  of  two  cells,  the  question  at 
once  arises  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  added 
cell.  Here  in  this  picture  [iUnstrating] 
yon  observe  such  an  organism;  bow  is  it 
to  be  interpreted?  When  you  know  that 
one  of  the  cells  is  an  ovum,  you  know 
that  the  other  cell  is  a  sustaining  cell, 
or  as  it  is  called,  a  nurse-cell.  This  is 
the  first  expression  of  the  principle  of 
specialization.  The  ovum  cell  has  for 
its  function  reproduction,  and  the  added 
cell  is  there  to  attend  to  the  v^tative 
function,  thus  leaving  the  ovum  free  to 
attend  to  the  important  business  of  prop- 
agating the  species.  This  principle  of 
specialization  is  seen  in  various  stages  of 
expression  in  the  body  cells,  where  whole 
groups  of  cells  are  set  apart  for  the  va- 
rious functional  activitieB  of  the  body; 
such  groups  are  called  organs.  The  cdl, 
as  it  becomes  specialized,  loses  its  power 
of  reproduction,  until  in  its  higheat  ex- 
pression in  the  nerve  cell  this  power  is 
entirely  lost,  and  the  nerve  cell  cannot 
reproduce  iteelf.  Organs  are  groups  of 
cmls  massed  together  for  special  func- 
tions, all  composed  of  protoplasm,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  stimulation.  The 
body  is  preserved  and  kept  in  its  in- 
tegrity by  the  process  of  multiplication 
of  cells.  All  reproduction  is  a  process 
of  cell  division,  and  was  once  thought  to 
be  a  very  simple  process,  involving  the 
simple  splitting  of  the  cell  into  halves, 
each  becoming  an  individual.  It  is  now 
known  to  be  very  complex. 

In  the  lower,  unicellular  forms,  ihe  di- 
vision of  the  cell  means  the  reproduction 
of  the  entire  organism.  In  the  higher, 
multicellular  forms,  where  groups  of  cells 


are  to  be  associated,  for  functional  pur- 
poses, into  organs,  t^e  process  is  im- 
mensely more  complicated,  but  still  is 
cell  division.  It  begins  at  the  very  in- 
ception of  the  organism  and  is  preceded 
by  a  remarkable  set  of  phenomena  de- 
scribed, collectively^  by  the  term  fertiliza- 
tion. 

Fertilization  is  accomplished  by  the 
union  of  two  cells,  one  havii:^  its  origin 
in  the  ovary  of  the  female,  wb  o&er  in 
the  testes  of  the  male,  the  ovum  and  sper- 
matozoon respectively.  The  uniting  of 
these  two  cells  always  precedes  reproduc- 
tion, and  was  formerly  suppt^d  to  be 
essential  to  it. 

Before  attempting  a  description  of 
fertilization,  it  will  be  neoessazy  to  pre- 
sent an  outline  of  cell  division  or  mitosis. 
A  cell  consists  of  two  ess^tial  parts,  the 
cell  body  and  the  nucleus.  The  cell  body 
is  called  cytoplasm  and  contains  a  very 
important  and  active  element  called  the 
centroBome.  The  nucleus  contains  a  sub- 
stance known  as  chromatin,  consisting  of 
masses  of  a  peculiar  form  of  protoplasm 
tliat  takes  the  basic  stain  very  readily  and 
deeply,  hence  its  name.  Just  previous 
to  the  division  of  the  cell  this  substance 
becomes  transformed  from  a  mass  into  a 
series  of  rod-like  bodies  known  as  chro- 
mosomes. In  the  final  division  the  re- 
sulting cells  take  one-half  of  the  number 
of  chromosomes  resident  in  the  nudens, 
which,  in  the  subseauent  growth  of  the 
daughter  cells,  multiplies  in  amount 
until  each  cell  contaii^  the  same  amount 
of  chromatin  possessed  originally  by  the 
parent.  The  chromosomes  are  constant 
in  number — for,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
investigated,  the  body  cells  of  each  spe- 
cie of  animal  are  a  plant — and  seem 
to  form  a  very  necessary  constituent  to 
the  life  and  integrity  of  the  cell  in  its 
relation  to  the  organism. 

Fertilization  consists  of  the  union  of 
the  ovum  and  spermatozoon,  by  which 
process  the  chromatin  of  two  individuals 
is  brought  together  in  the  same  nucleusi, 
which  thus  contains  a  part  of  the  impor- 
tant element  from  each  of  the  parent 
cells,  one  being  maternal  and  the  oilier 
paternal,  which  by  a  series  of  very  in- 
genious experiments  by  Wilson,  Dreisch, 
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t  Hertwig,  Morgaa^  Olakios,  and 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  the 

of  hereditary  diaracteristics  from 

to  offspring.  Some  of  these  ez- 
ints  are  sufficiently  interesting  to 
it  their  description, 
laa  long  been  known  that  certain 
.  ova  are  competent  to  reproduce 
Qogenically  (without  fertilization), 
s  bees,  aphides,  and  some  cmsta- 
This  knovledge  led  Professor 
[California  University)  to  suspect 
16  effect  of  the  spermatozoon  upon 
um  was  in  some  way  equivalent  to 
;al  stimulation.  He  therefore  sub- 

the  e^;8  of  the  sea-nrchin  to  the 
of  various  chemical  solutions  (so- 

potassium,  etc.),  and  found  that 
reatment  brought  about  the  desired 

of  Teproducti<m.  This  demon- 
i  that  the  spermatozoon  had  two 
ons,  viz,  to  bring  to  the  ovum  the 
i  of  paternal  heredity,  and  to  stim- 
it  to  reproduction.    It  is  further 

by  Wilson  that  if,  after  the  sper- 
yon  had  entered  the  ovum  <^o- 
,  the  ovum  were  cut  in  halves,  one 
:ontaining  the  ovum  nucleus  and 
her  the  spermatozoon,  both  halves 

go  on  to  reproduction,  proving 
ae  spermatozoon  is  as  competent  to 
luce  as  the  ovum.  It  will  be  seen 
s  tiiat  the  notion  of  sex  is  lost — 
9  a  matter  of  fact  the  physiologic 
ng  of  sex  is  not  known  and  oon- 
s  a  problem  for  the  future. 
)  need  for  corrjugation  is  explained 
aning  that  the  physiologic  activity 
nt  upon  repeated  division  ezpen*^ 
itial  energy,  which  is,  in  some  mys- 
B  way  entirely  unknown  at  pres- 
enewed  by  the  process.  When  it 
lerstood  that  by  artificial  partheno- 
s,  by  chemical  stimulation,  repro- 
>n  only  goes  on  to  the  larval  stage 

organism  experimented  upon,  and 
he  chromatin  of  the  spermatozoon 
ded  for  complete  reproduction,  the 
88  of  the  two  processes  may  be  con- 
ed. 

uggestion  of  the  meaning  of  f  ertili- 
1  may  be  gathered  by  a  study  of  a 
»  known  as  conjugation  among  the 
lular  organisms.    In  a  form  that 


has  been  studied  extensively  (Parame- 
cium), it  is  found  that  the  cell  will  con- 
tinue to  divide  throng  a  certain  num- 
ber of  generations  constituting  a  cycle. 
At  the  end  of  the  cycle,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue to  reproduce,  it  is  necessaiy  that 
two  of  the  cells  come  together  and  ex- 
change chromatin.  This  they  do,  after 
which  they  may  go  on  dividing  as  before 
through  another  cycle. 

But  while  the  physiologic  meaning  of 
sex  is  not  known,  some  recent  experi- 
ments by  Dr.  Wilson  seem  to  point  to 
the  possibility  of  an  insight  into  the 
intricate  phenomena  associated  with  the 
process  of  sex  determination.  Dr.  Wil- 
son has  shown  that  when  the  spermato- 
zoon is  matured  in  the  testes,  the  nucleus 
of  some  of  the  cells  contains  an  odd  chro- 
mosome, and  that  the  ovum  that  is  fertil- 
ized by  the  spermatozoon  bearing  the  odd 
chromosome  always  produces  a  female. 
It  has  also  been  shown  that  in  the  cyto- 
plasm of  the  unfertilized  ovum  Ihere  are 
areas  of  differentiation  which  predeter- 
mine the  part  of  the  cell  that  is  to  pro- 
duce the  primary  structures  out  of  which 
the  various  organs  of  the  body  are  to  be 
developed.  These  are  a  few  out  of  the 
many  phenomena  occurring  in  the  living 
matter  that  seem  to  demonstrate  the  con- 
tention of  the  '^neovitalists."  Many  more 
might  be  presented  if  time  permitted. 

All  these  processes  are  the  results  of 
the  inherent  properties  of  protoplasm, 
and  are  produced  under  the  influence  of 
stimulation.  It  would  seem  that  behind 
these  processes  and  actuating  or  guiding 
their  movements  under  stimulation,  there 
must  be  some  controlling  principle  which 
is  constantly  making  its  influence  f^t 
and  impressii^  itself  upon  the  organism, 
plant  or  animtui. 

E.  B.  Wilson  of  Columbia  says  in  this 
connection:  "I  am  fully  in  accord  with 
the  neovitalists  in  their  assertion  that 
the  phenomena  of  development  and  of 
life  generally  have  not  yet  been  reduced 
to  a  mechanical  basis,  and  that  they  can- 
not at  present  be  fully  described  in  phys- 
ico-chemical terms.  It  is  certain  that 
living  beings  exhibit  stmcturea  more 
complex  than  any  existing  in  the  inor- 
ganic world,  and  different  from  them  in 
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kind.  It  is  possible,  I  beHeve,  that  living 
bodies  may  be  the  arena  of  specific  ener- 
gies  that  exist  nowhere  else  in  nature.  I 
admit  folly  that  the  interpretation  of 
development  I  have  endeavored  to  out- 
line does  not  exclude,  but  in  some  ways 
actually  suggests,  the  existence  of  such 
energies.  I  should  tiierefore  even  admit 
that  the  vitalists  are  wholly  right  in  their 
contention  that  the  vital  processes  u<e  not 
at  present  explicable  as  the  direct  result 
of  such  energies  as  are  observed  in  the 
non-living  world." 

Professor  Dahlgren  of  Princeton  says : 
'*The  question  concerning  the  nature  of 
life  is  involved  in  the  study  of  proto- 
plasm. Behind  the  phenomena  of  life, 
IB  there  any  law  or  principle  other  than 
tiie  present  laws  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry that  is  reepcmsible  for  the  mani- 
fes^tions  of  the  life  phenomena?  I 
believe  there  is,  for  in  no  other  way  can 
we  conceive  of  the  maintenance  of  so 
many  delicate  and  variable  phenomena, 
for  80  long  a  period,  through  so  large  a 
number  of  different  conditions." 

That  many  of  the  life  phenomena  have 
a  direct  sequence  to  some  chemical  or 
physical  conditions  does  not  convince  us 
that  such  laws  or  conditions  are  the  first 
cause  of  the  phenomena. 

The  fact  that  life  is  maintained  within 
certain  chemical  or  physical  conditi<ms 
is  not  proof  that  such  conditions  are  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  it  for  even  a  short 
time.  The  mathematical  law  of  proba- 
bility and  chance  shows  the  impossibility 
of  maintaining  life  for  an  instant  on  such 
terms,  when  bo  many  interacting  and  de- 
pendent chan^  are  constantly  taking 

Elace.  Its  rigid  continuance  without 
ix»e  Or  exception  is  the  only  ground  on 
wnicsh  it  can  be  discussed.  Hiat  it  is 
continuous  is  proved  by  the  history  of 
life  in  time. 

Why,  under  normal  conditions,  do  we 
always  have  harmony,  symmetry,  adapta- 
tion, and  permanence  of  form  and  func- 
tion? 

That  it  is  supernatural  is  not  apparent. 
Any  law  which  becomes  establuhed  in 
nature,  as  such,  by  long  continuance  and 
intimate  relation  with  existing  conditions 
in  nature,  must  be  a  natural  law.  Surely 


this  one  has  the  closest  possible  relation 
to  nature,  and  has  had  its  continnanee 
since  the  first  spwk  of  living  matter 
appeared  on  this  globe. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  J.  Bethunb  Stbht.  I  cannot 
say  much  regarding  the  subject  which  Dr. 
Bates  has  put  before  us  in  such  a  bril- 
liant way  this  evening.  Some  of  the 
questions  presented  are  of  interest  for 
tiie  dentist,  as  they  explain  some  of  the 
great  problems  of  dentistry ;  for  example, 
the  development  of  the  oral  cavity.  The 
dentist  must  have  some  idea  of  what  has 
been  given  ns  tonight  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  different  tissues  of  the  body 
and  the  process  of  differentiation  and 
specialization  in  odls. 

The  question  of  the  development  of 
enamel  is  one  that  naturally  comes  into 
our  minds  after  hearing  this  paper.  We 
are  led  to  some  questions  regaraing  the 
development  and  the  structure  ox  the 
teeth  that  we  cannot  understand  nnleas 
8ome(me  puts  the  subject  before  ns  as 
we  have  just  heard  it  We  should  try  to 
imderstand  nature  as  a  whole  before  we 
can  understand  it  in  detaiL  We  should 
be  familiar  with  the  process  of  division  or 
reproduction  in  cells,  for  then  we  can 
look  in  a  clearer  way  upon  that  which 
concerns  the  origin  of  the  enamel  cells, 
its  process  of  differentiation  and  special- 
ization, and  its  final  development  into  a 
hard  structuie. 

We  have  heard  that  the  nerve  cell,  at 
the  expense  of  its  specialization,  cannot 
reproduce.  All  that  it  can  do  is  t»  be 
stimulated,  and  it  is  endowed  with  ir- 
ritability and  conductivity.  When  we 
look  at  some  structures  in  the  month, 
especially  the  enamel,  and  r^;ard  the 
enamel  prism  as  a  cell,  we  should  thinl^ 
of  it  as  having  gone  through  a  process  of 
diJTerentiation  and  specialization  of  snch 
a  character  that  its  very  hardness  is  pro- 
duced at  the  expense  of  many  if  not  all 
functions  in  protoplasm,  even  life  itsdf. 
In  the  futnre,  ponibly,  we  may  change 
our  minds  again  in  re^urd  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  tiBsue. 

Dr.  Bristol.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
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me  here  tonight,  and  for  letting 
ow  that  Pro&ssor  Bates  was  to 

I  have  enjoTed  his  paper  more 

can  express. 

y^ou  perhaps  know,  I  have  been 
g  somewhat  along  these  lines,  and 
here  tonight,  sir,  and  hear  you 
ite  this  so  clearly,  has  been  a  new 
tion  to  me. 

Bates  has  presented  to  ua  the  re- 
»f  the  best  and  most  recent  work 
Las  been  done  in  this  matter  of 
to  explain  the  underlying  ph^cal 
of  our  life  phenomena,  and  to  get 
from  the  suggestiYe  notions — the 
that  ought  to  be,  and  the  things 
e  create  in  order  to  explain  some- 
that  we  do  not  know.  When  we  are 
d  in  that  way,  we  invent  something 
in  our  mincte  satisfies  va  for  the 
t;  I  venture  to  say  that  everyone 
I  room  has  done  that  at  some  time, 
vould  not  be  good  form  to  discuss 
er  and  agree  with  it  entirely.  I 
to  call  your  attention  to  another 
F  1Mb  subject — to  the  fact  that  his- 
epeats  itself,  and  is  repeating  itself 
m  the  very  forefront  of  investiga- 
If  we  go  back  about  one  hundred 
we  find  a  set  of  men  in  Europe, 
Mbert  von  Haller  at  the  head,  who 
hat  the  germ  is  simply  a  miniature 
adult ;  that  fertilization  is  nothing 
.applying  a  certain  something  or 
which  will  cause  that  germ  to  ez- 
not  to  grow,  but  to  increase  its 
jid  issue  forth  as  the  animal;  the 
revs  of  this  theory  were  called  the 
)nnationist8.    Under  that  notion, 
ephant  existed  tn  minima  in  the 
cell.    Every  hair,  every  muscle, 
blood  corpuscle  was  there — every- 
in  the  anunal  existed  in  the  germ, 
in  a  very  small  way ;  and  more  than 
all  the  elephants  that  would  de- 
.  from  that  elephant  were  there, 
at  theory  broke  down  under  the 
ition  of  the  microscope,  and  two 
lan  scientists  whose  names  are  some- 
similar  to  their  manner  and  their 
ods — ^Von  Baer  and  Wolff,  said  that 
nonsense;  and  Wolff  published  the 
picture  of  the  growing  henVegg. 
e  is  a  formless,  soft  mass  which 


gradually  takes  shape,  and  increases,  and 
adds  new  and  unlike  parts  to  itself,  and 
finally  there  is  a  change.  That  was  the 
so-called  theory  of  epigenesis. 

But  even  today,  with  our  microscopes 
and  our  improved  technique,  we  are  re- 
peating the  same  experiences  that  sci- 
entists have  gone  through  one  hundred 
years  ago,  as  far  as  the  philosophy  of  re- 
production and  development  is  concerned. 

Professor  Bates  has  given  you  the 
Tiewpoint  of  the  mosaic  ueory,  the  fol- 
lower of  which,  as  Professor  Wilson's 
work  and  pictures  have  shown,  are  try- 
ing to  divide  the  egg  before  its  fertiliza- 
tion into  zones  and  parts ;  after  cleavage 
sets  in,  certain  parts  are  modified  and 
assume  a  certain  form. 

Whitman  and  Lilley  of  Chicago,  and 
their  followers,  take  anolher  ground,  say- 
ing that  this  is  not  sufficient. 

There  are  three  possible  results:  The 
mosaic  theory  or  the  other  may  be  right, 
or  there  may  be  some  other  theory  ad- 
vanced which  will  combine  those  two  in 
some  way  or  other.  All  this  work  is  be- 
ing conducted  on  a  purely  objective  basis, 
and  here  and  there,  little  by  little,  the 
purely  imaginai?  phases  disappear,  and 
so  by  these  processes  of  investigation  we 
may  expect  to  get  still  nearer  to  an  ob- 
jective physical  basis  for  explaining  the 
phenomena  of  life. 

Dr.  Jenkins.  The  society  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  presentation  of  this 
subject,  and  I  think  you  will  all  agree 
with  Professor  Bates  in  the  compliments 
which  he  has  paid  to  the  great  living 
Americans  who  are  working  in  this  field. 

As  to  the  subject  of  evolution,  and  the 
principle  of  natural  selection,  some  ma- 
tierial  has  been  recentiy  published  in  the 
medical  journals  crediting  with  this  dis- 
covery a  comparatively  unknown  Ameri- 
can, William  Charles  Wells,  bom  in 
South  Carolina  in  1857.  He  wrote  a 
paper  in  which  was  embodied  the  prin- 
ciple of  natural  selection,  and  as  a  classic 
presentation  I  think  his  essay  has  never 
been  surpassed. 

A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  the  essayist  for  his  splendid 
lecture. 

The  Secretary  announced  with  regret 
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the  death  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Harlan,  an  active  On  motion  a  committee  of  three  was 

member  of  the  society.    The  President  then  app(Hnted  to  prepare  suitable  reso- 

and  Dr.  W.  W.  Walker  also  made  some  lutions. 

remarks  in  reference  thereto.  Hesbbrt  L.  Whbkleb,  Sei^y. 
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Fortj-stxtli  Annual  Meeting,  Harvey *s  I^ake,  Pa.,  May  18-20,  1009. 


TvsBDXY— Morning  Session. 

Thb  forfy-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Susquehanna  Dental  Association  was 
called  to  order  in  the  ballroom  of  Hotel 
Oneonta,  Harve/s  Lake,  Pa.,  by  the 
president.  Dr.  G.  C.  Laubach,  Scranton, 
on  Tuesday  morning.  May  18,  1909,  at 
10  o'clock. 

Eev.  Dr.  L.  E.  Van  Hoben,  Harre/s 
Lake,  involnd  Divine  blessings  on  the 
deliberations  of  tiie  association. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Spbncbe,  Carbondale,  wel- 
comed the  members  of  the  association  to 
the  meeting. 

Rev.  Dr.  Van  Hosbs,  on  behalf  of 
Harve/s  Lake,  then  welcomed  the  asso- 
ciation to  Harvey's  Lake. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
annual  address  of  the  president.  Dr. 
C.  C.  Laubaoh,  Scrantou,  which  was 
referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
Drs.  0.  S.  Van  Horn,  Geo.  Luxemburger, 
and  W.  E.  Davis,  to  report  at  a  later 
session. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
calling  of  the  roll  by  the  financial  secre- 
tary. Dr.  Geo.  C.  Knox,  Scranton. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dontteoan,  the  secretary, 
then  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting, 
which  were  approved  as  read. 

Dr.  Donnegan  read  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  0.  J.  Marcy,  Scranton,  and  on  mo- 
tion the  resignation  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Donnegan  presented  two  communi- 
cations from  the  Committee  on  Reorgani- 
zation of  the  State  Society,  and  Dr. 


Brogan  moved  that  the  discussion  of  the 

communications  be  postponed  until  the 
Wednesday  morning  session.  The  mo- 
tion was  carried. 

Dr.  Donn^an  moved  that  the  Dentai. 
Ck>SMOS  be  made  the  official  organ  of 
the  society  for  the  present  session.  The 
motion  was  carried. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  the 
evening  session  at  7.30  P.u. 


Evening  Session. 

The  meeting  was  cslled  to  order  Tues- 
day evening  at  7.30  by  the  president, 
Dr.  Laubach. 

The  first  item  of  the  program  as  an- 
nounced by  the  president  was  the  readiag 
of  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Ferbis,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  entitled,  'TThe  Anatomical 
and  Physiological  Consideration  of  the 
Organ  of  Mastication." 

[This  paper  is  printed  at  page  1357  of 
the  present  issue  of  the  Coshos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  P.  B.  MoCttllouoe,  Philadelphia. 
You  have  given  me  a  rather  difficult 
task  in  asking  me  to  discuss  a  paper 
very  little  of  which  admits  of  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  The  material  which  the 
essayist  presents  is  the  result  of  pains- 
taking t(»hnique,  and  tiie  condusimiB  axe 
of  the  same  standard. 

That  part  of  the  paper  which  treats  of 
orthodontia  in  particular  is  interesting 
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}  the  eBsayist  ia  an  expert.  To 
gently  absorb  the  traths  reflected 

models  on  the  ecreen  it  is  necea- 
>  keep  in  mind  the  possible  in- 
t  effect  of  extensive  tooth-move- 
m  the  pulp  and  peridental  mem- 
Models  were  shown  of  a  woman 
rl^-two  Tears,  where  the  secimd 
was  in  contact  with  the  second  bi- 
,  and  theee  teeth  were  moved  apart 
ipace  sufficient  for  the  first  molar 
itained.  Thk,  I  think,  cannot  be 
it  that  age  without  impairment  of 
unction. 

0  whether  saUvary  analysis  is  prop- 
part  of  the  orthodontists  work,  I 
ot  pass  upon.    I  am  satisfied  to 

that  better  digestion  is  secured 

1  mouth  with  a  good  masticatory 
itus  than  by  a  bad  one,  without  re- 
y  to  the  test  tube  to  prove  it. 

tve  often  wished  that  I  might  have 
Ip  of  a  salivury  expert  in  diagnos- 
cal  disease  manifestly  of  constitn- 

origin,  so  that  I  might  intelli- 
■  treat  the  conditions. 

N".  H.  Mtees,  Plymouth..  When 
ne  to  histology  and  its  study  as  an 
ct  of  dentistry,  we  thought  we  were 
g  down  to  very  nearly  the  bottom 
Jigs,  but  when  we  t^e  up  a  sub- 
Qch  as  Br.  Ferris  has  presented  to 
is  evening,  I  must  admit  we  are 
g  much  beyond  what  I  had  ever 
ht  dentistry  would  attempt  to  do. 
lire  Dr.  Ferris  very  much,  and  have 
3d  his  demonstrations  exceedingly, 
ally  the  one  showing  the  vascularity 
le  peridental  membrane.    I  have 

seen  slic^  that  have  illustrated 
[uite  BO  well  as  did  tiie  ones  shown 
vening.  This  is  a  subject  that  has 
!Sted  me  considerably  for  some  time, 
ially  since  there  has  been  some  dif- 
26  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  cir- 
on  of  that  region;  but  these  slides 

very  clearly  and  accurately  what 
Lve  been  trying  to  learn  for  a  num- 
f  years. 

.  W.  A.  Spenoer,  Carbondale.  The 
isfs  remarks  on  the  action  of  the 
[es  in  regard  to  malocclusion  were 
(That  novel  to  me,  and  in  the  future 
seeing  a  pecuHar  expression  on 


any  person's  face  I  shall  wonder  what 
teeth  have  been  lost.  In  regard  to  the 
analysis  of  the  saliva,  while  I  feel  that 
the  ordinary  dentist  will  not  be  able  to 
accomplish  much  in  that  line,  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  someone  has  taJcen  up  the 
work,  and  has  accomplished  something 
that  will  be  of  benefit  to  us. 

Br.  H.  D.  Whitmabsh,  Binghamton. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  though  moat  of  us 
are  not  specialists  in  the  subject  treated 
by  the  essayist  of  this  evening,  still  we 
can  take  a  lesson  of  increased  observa- 
tion from  such  work  that  will  benefit 
us  in  every  line  of  study.  Although 
the  specialist  may  present  to  us  work 
which,  because  of  conditions  surrounding 
the  busy  dentist,  lies  beyond  our  scope, 
we  can  gather  from  him  many  thoughts 
that  will  help  us  in  our  own  labors.  Like 
Br.  Spencer,  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  effect  of  the  muscles  on  the  faoe  when 
subjected  to  abnormal  conditions,  and  it 
will  be  a  stimulus  to  me  to  be  more  care- 
ful in  my  observations  of  such  conditions 
of  the  face. 

Br.  Myebs.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  essayist  a  question.  You  presented 
some  specimens  of  saliva  showing  di- 
gestion, etc.  *  Bo  you  think  that  the 
patient^s  excltabili^  during  the  time 
when  he  was  producing  that  saliva  had 
anything  to  do  with  its  digestibility? 
I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  if 
I  become  a  little  excited  I  cannot  masti- 
cate anything  and  can  mix  but  very  little 
saliva  with  my  food,  because  very  little 
saliva  is  flowing  at  such  a  time.  I  won- 
dered if  the  same  might  not  be  the  case 
with  some  of  our  very  timid  dentists  at 
the  time  of  colleciang  these  specimens 
for  demonstration. 

Br.  Ferbis  (closing  the  discussion). 
In  answer  to  Br.  Myers'  question,  I  do 
not  doubt  in  the  least  that  under  nervous 
excitement  during  mastication  the  pa- 
tient would  secrete  an  increased  quantity 
of  parotid  saliva^  but  as  the  gentlemen 
all  underwent  the  same  procedure,  unless 
their  sensibilities  are  very  different,  I 
should  hardly  look  for  any  great  varia- 
tion, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  by  this  method  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  detect  acknowledged  pathological 
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states,  which  could  hardly  be  coinci- 
dent. 

In  reference  to  the  blood  BUpply  of  the 
ciypts  or  toolii  capsules,  I  was  struck 
with  this  subject  as  presented  by  Dr. 
Stein  before  one  of  our  New  York  so- 
cieties, and  asked  the  privilege  of  show- 
ing these  slides  at  this  meeting.  Dr. 
Stein's  object  in  producing  these  particu- 
lar slides  was  to  controvert  the  idea  that 
the  capsule  of  the  growing  tooth  was  sup- 
plied from  the  alveolar  surface,  but 
rather  from  both  the  alveolar  surface  and 
the  inferior  or  apical  region.  I  have 
never  seen  a  slide  showing  the  opposite 
phase,  but  in  one  of  our  text-books  used 
today  in  the  schools  I  have  seen  illus- 
trations of  sections  where  there  was  no 
arterial  connection  apparent.  I  have 
studied  these  specimens  under  the  magni- 
fying glass,  and  could  distinguish  be- 
tween the  artery  and  the  tendon,  and 
was  convinced  that  the  inferior  dental 
artery  was  connected  with  the  lower  sec- 
tion of  the  capsule  of  the  growing  tooth. 
The  old-time  diagrammatic  illustrations 
led  us  to  believe  that  is  not  the 
case. 

In  the  case  cited  of  a  patient  of  thirty- 
two  years,  the  molars  on  each  side  were 
not  moved  distally,  but  were  held  sta- 
tionary, and  if  I  could  show  you  the 
models  you  would  see  that  the  molars  are 
now  in  the  same  p(ffiition  as  when  the 
case  was  commenced.  What  took  place  ? 
I  moved  all  the  anterior  teeth  forward. 
This  is  not  readily  achieved,  and  the  bad 
results  which  the  esxly  orthodontia  work- 
ers obtained  were  due  to  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  histology  of  the  parts. 
If  we  would  accomplish  anything  in 
orthodontia,  we  must  study  the  parts 
which  we  are  moving.  We  cannot  prac- 
tice orthodontia  from  an  empirical  stand- 
point by  simply  viewing  a  case  from  the 
external  surface.  We  have  to  examine 
the  case  with  the  X  ray  three  or  four 
times  during  the  regulating  process,  and 
in  older  patients  it  can  be  determined 
whether  the  tooth  is  being  moved.  X- 
ray  pictures  are  easily  obtainable  and 
prove  a  source  of  great  satisfaction. 
I  believe  that  a  tooth  can  be  moved  at 
any  age  without  danger  to  the  pulp,  and 


I  have  not  seen  any  disastrous  results 
when  proper  care  was  taken. 

I  have  never  yet  had  a  picture  vhich 
shoved  that  I  had  cut  off  tne  drculation 
at  the  apical  end  of  the  tooth-root.  You 
can  apply  force  to  a  canine  and  move  it 
immediately,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
within  two  weelra'  time,  thereby  produ- 
cing a  dead  tooth.  But  if  you  Uke  three 
months  this  would  not  occur. 

With  reference  to  clinical  results,  I 
must  say  that  these  are  a  tender  point 
with  me.  We  have  always  drawn  <mr 
conclusions  from  clinical  results  without 
scientific  record,  and  that  is  the  way 
medicine  has  been  doing;  but  if  you  have 
closely  read  the  medicid  literature  yoa 
will  have  noted  that  in  medical  colleges 
throughout  the  world  empirical  medicine 
is  passing  out,  and  a  man  has  to  know 
pathology  in  order  to  be  a  practitioner 
today.  Medical  men  no  longer  look  at 
a  patient,  take  his  pulse  and  respiration, 
and  write  a  prescription.  If  the  physician 
would  treat  a  case  intelligently,  he  must 
study  the  etiology  of  the  disease  and  be 
able  to  .treat  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
physiological  chemistrjr;  he  must  make 
a  chemical  analysis  of  the  intestinal  se- 
cretions, a  microscopical  examination  of 
the  blood,  urine,  and  feces — and  I  would 
add,  of  the  saliva.  If  that  particular  sub- 
ject which  I  have  just  mentioned,  i.e. 
microscopical  examination  of  the  feces, 
is  of  BufGcient  importance  to  be  made  a 
specialty  of,  I  think  it  is  nearly  time 
that  the  dentist,  who  talffis  care  of  the 
front  door  of  the  alimentary  canal,  knew 
something  of  the  bacteria  of  his  particu- 
lar region;  and  if  we  take  better  care 
of  that  portion,  the  physician  may  not 
have  so  much  to  take  care  of  at  the  other 
end.  I  believe  it  is  true,  as  Dr.  McOul- 
lough  sayB,  that  only  one  man  in  ten  is 
sufficiency  educated  to  take  up  scientific 
research  work,  but  that  dora  not  mean 
that  all  should  be  educated  to  that  point, 
nor  does  it  mean  that  a  man  who  does  no 
research  work  is  an  inferior  dentist,  by 
any  means.  My  idea  is  to  encourage  those 
men  who  are  making  particular  efforts 
in  this  field,  and  to  introduce  into  the 
profession  the  idea  that  8<mie  men  should 
take  up  this  work.  If  we  had  one  man 
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in  a  city  whom  we  could  call  a  dental 
pathologist,  who  could  examine  speci- 
mens and  indicate  the  treatment  of  pa- 
tients who  have  acid  erosion,  with  the 
teeth  all  melting  away,  we  would  be  bet- 
ter oS.  As  it  is,  we  cannot  touch  such  a 
patient,  who  may  be  a  child  of  twelve 
years,  owing  to  his  hypersensitive  con- 
dition. What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
such  a  patient?  Frequently  ve  have  to 
give  him  up  and  let  the  poor  child  suf- 
fer. You  are  the  dental  specialist,  the 
man  who  has  charge  of  the  masticatory 
organ,  and  you  should  undertake  to  give 
that  child  relief.  If  you  understand  the 
chemistry  of  the  mouth,  and  will  use  your 
chemical  knowledge  consistently,  with 
Ohe  assistance  of  the  pathologist,  you  can 
so  reduce  the  sensitivity  of  the  tissues 
that  you  can  handle  such  a  case;  but 
you  must  have  scientific  principles  as 
your  basis  in  order  to  accomplish  this  re- 
sult. If  you  present  yourself  to  a  gen- 
eral practitioner  with  a  pain  in  your 
stom^,  he  may  give  you  temporary  re- 
lief, but  the  pathologist  would  examine 
your  stomach  contend  as  to  its  chemical 
properties,  and  would  be  able  to  intelli- 
gently treat  you  as  a  result.  There  will 
come  a  time,  and  I  hope  to  live  to  see 
it,  when  the  dentist  will  be  able  to  ex- 
plain why  in  a  certain  case  he  prescribes 
a  certain  mouth-wash  in  order  to  accom- 
plish a  certain  result,  instead  of  taking 
every  composite  mouth-wash  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  making  a  hit  or  miss  in  his 
treatment. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until 
Wednesday  morning. 


Wednesday — Morning  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Wed- 
nesday morning  at  9.30  o'clock  by  the 
president.  Dr.  Laubach. 

The  Secretary  read  a  number  of  appli- 
cations for  membership,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Censors. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
which  resulted  as  follows :  H.  M.  Beck, 
Wilkes-Barre,  president;  V.  S.  Jones, 
Bethlehem,  vice-president;  E.  J.  Donne- 
gan,  Scranton,  recording  secretary;  Q-.  C. 


Knox,  Scranton,  financial  secretazy;  G. 
C.  Walker,  Williamsport,  treasurer. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  a 
talk  by  Dr.  Jaues  Q.  Lane,  Philadel- 
phia, entitled  "The  Shrinkage  Problem 
in  Gold  Casting,"  after  which  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  until  the  evening  session. 


Evening  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  on 
Wednesday  evening,  May  19ih,  at  8 
o'clock,  by  the  president.  Dr.  ikubadi. 

The  first  order  of  business  as  an- 
nounced by  the  President  was  the  read- 
ing of  a  paper  by  Dr.  N.  H.  Myers, 
Plymouth,  Pa.,  entitled  "Syphilis  and  Its 
Manifestations,  Especially  from  a  Den- 
tal Standpoint." 

[This  paper  is  printed  at  page  1397  of 
the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

F.  L.  McKeb,  M.D.,  Wilkea>Barre.  Dr. 
Myers  very  kindly  invited  me  to  discuss 
his  paper  from  a  medical  standpoint.  I 
fully  realize  the  responsibility  which  he 
has  thereby  placed  upon  me,  and  I  can- 
not imagine  anyone  who  is  in  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  and  surgery  who 
would  not  be  thrilled  with  pride  at  the 
opportunity  to  communicate  the  little 
knowledge  at  his  command  to  his  fellow 
workers  in  the  dental  branch  of  the 
profession.  Although  you  are  in  a  class 
distinct  from  the  regular  practitioner, 
our  work  throws  us  together  almost  con- 
stantly, and  each  is  endeavoring  to  the 
very  best  of  his  ability  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  and  misfortunes  ot  hia  fellow 
man.  Suffering,  bodily  pain,  and  dis- 
comfiture, agony  both  physical  and  men- 
tal, is  thoroughly  depicted  in  a  serious 
case  of  syphuis.  As  Dr.  Myers  states, 
syphilis  is  designated  a  venereal  disease, 
and  is  acquired  by  impure  intercourse. 
This  is  the  usual  and  common  way  in 
which  syphilis  is  transmitted  from  the 
donor  to  the  recipient,  but  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  syphilis  is  spread  fuoaong 
innocent  victims,  a  few  of  which  t  will 
narrate. 
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Perhaps  the  beet  leeorded  clinical  evi- 
dence of  ihe  inoculabilil^  of  the  secre- 
tions from  nmcotis  patdbes  and  ulcers 
of  the  mouth  is  that  fniniahed  by  If  awry 
and  Dulles  of  Philadelphia.  It  appears 
that  James  Keeley  gained  his  livelUiood 
by  going  from  place  to  place,  tattooing 
for  a  small  sum,  all  those  deluded  indi- 
viduals whom  he  could  induce  to  submit 
to  snch  mutilati<ni.  Following  his  trail 
it  was  found  that  out  of  twenty-two  in- 
dividuals tattooed,  fifteen  had  acquired 
chancre  at  the  tattooed  points,  with  sub- 
sequent syphilis.  Keeley  was  in  the  habit 
of  putting  his  needle  into  his  mouth  and 
mixing  his  colors  with  saliva.  On  ex- 
amination Dr.  Mawry  found  Keele/s 
mouth  to  be  full  of  secondary  eyphilitic 
lesions. 

In  1885,  Thomas  T.  appeared  at  my 

office  one  morning  in  May,  suffering  from 
an  ulceration  of  the  second  joint  of  the 
middle  finger  of  the  right  hand.  A  silver 
probe  was  easily  passed  through  the  joint 
both  laterally  and  perpendicularly.  I 
inquired  if  he  had  been  fighting  and  had 
been  bitten.  He  stated  that  he  had  been 
in  a  scrap  with  one  Charley  S.  The 
diagnosis  was  immediately  cleared  up, 
as  I  had  foreknowledge  in  this  particular 
case,  Charley  S.  being  a  patient  of  mine 
and  at  that  time  having  several  nasty 
mucous  patches  of  the  mouth,  as  well 
as  numerous  fissures  of  the  tongue.  His 
oral  secretions  were  swarming  with  spi- 
Tochseta  pallida. 

Examples  of  communication  and  in- 
oculation are:  The  friendly  pipe,  the 
wet-nurse,  the  snuff-box,  the  drinking- 
cup — ^including  the  communion  cup — 
and  kissing,  a  very  unsanitary  habit  if 
the  donor  has  a  secondary  lesion  of  the 
mouth.  Indeed,  the  examples  of  com- 
munication are  almost  limitless.  I  know 
of  at  least  half  a  dozen  fellow  physicians 
who  have  been  inoculated  by  way  of  finger 
abrasions  with  the  secretions  of  second- 
ary lesions  from  patients.  Therefore,  as 
members  of  the  dental  profession,  it  be- 
hooves you  to  consider  well  the  mouths 
of  your  patients,  lest  you  innocently  ac- 
quire syphilis,  and  furthermore,  lest  you 
through  gross  carelessness  inoculate  some 
innocent  patient  through  the  careless  use 


of  dental  instruments.  I  contend  that 
after  each  case  and  before  they  are  used 
again  on  any  patient,  all  instruments 
should  be  roidered  aseptic,  either  by  boil' 
ing  and  rinsing  in  alcohol,  by  allowing 
them  to  lie  a  few  minutes  in  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  cresylic  acid  and  rinsing 
in  alcohol,  or  by  leaving  them  over  night 
in  a  carbdic  acid  solution. 

Many  nose-and-thioat  specialists  im- 
mediately wash  their  instnunents  in  a 
strong  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
and  nnae  in  alcohol,  but  I  consid^  either 
of  the  former  methods  best,  as  they  will 
not  injure  the  instruments. 

The  comparison  between  syphilitic 
sores  of  the  mouth  and  epithelioma  has 
been  thoroughly  considered  in  Dr. 
Myers'  paper,  but  tiiere  is  another  con- 
dition tliat  is  more  common  than  the 
cancerous  condition  mentioned,  and  tliat 
is  tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  fauces.  The 
differentiation  between  a  specific  and  a 
tuberculous  ulcer  of  the  fauces  is  some- 
times very  difficult,  and  the  foUowii^ 
points  are  veil  worth  remembering: 

As  a  rule  the  specific  ulcer  is  shallov, 
grayish,  with  a  regular  margin,  not  very 
tender,  and  does  not  cause  dysphagia; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  tuberculous  ulcer 
is  deeper,  more  slough-like,  irregular  in 
outline,  has  an  outer  inflammatory  zone, 
is  exquisitely  tender,  and  causes  great 
pain  on  swidlowing.  A  laiyngeal  exam- 
ination may  reveal  a  tuberculous  condi- 
tion of  the  cords  and  larynx,  and,  as  doe* 
tors  of  dental  surgery,  you  should  re- 
member that  you  are  not  permitted  to 
question  all  patients  with  suspicious 
mouths  and  throats  as  to  their  antecedent 
sexual  relations. 

The  value  of  the  demonstration  of  the 
spirochffita  pallida  is  manifest  in  this 
oonnection — as  elaborated  on  by  John  T. 
Garahty,  M.D.,  instructor  in  genito- 
urinary surgery  in  Johns  Hopkins  TTni- 
versity,  and  published  in  tlie  American 
Journal  of  Dermatology  tmd  Oeniio- 
unnory  Diseases  for  February  1909. 
Since  the  first  publication  of  the  dis- 
covery of  12ie  spirochseta  pallida,  by 
Schaudinn  and  Hoffmann,  three  years 
ago,  an  enormous  amount  of  work  has 
been  accomplished  by  different  observers. 
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jr  all  verify  and  confirm  the  find- 
tbe  disooTeieiB  of  that  baciUua. 
tugh  the  Bpirochaeta  pallida  has 
not  been  cnltiTated  on  artificial 

and  Koch's  requisites  have  not 
ilfiUed;  nevertheless  the  evidence 
ipirochseta  pallida  being  the  etio- 
a^nt  in  syphilis  has  so  accumu- 
lat  it  is  generally  reco«;nized  as 
'  those  competent  to  jn^e.  The 
e  may  be  briefly  summ^  np  as 

The  presence  of  spirochieta  pal- 
td  the  absence  of  other  organ- 
i  the  Btillbom  fetuses  of  heredi- 
philitics. 

Correspondence  in  the  number  of 
Beta  pallida  with  the  extent  of  the 

in  the  syphilitic  organ,  and  the 
:  or  scarcity  of  that  bacillus  in 
not  diseased,  as  has  been  noted  by 

investigators. 

The  almost  constant  presence  of 
seta  pallida  in  the  primary  lesions 
and  monkeys. 

udinn  found  it  70  times  in  his 
cases  of  primary  and  secondary 

3. 

nheim  found  it  in  50  cases  of 

y  and  secondary  syphilis. 

;hnikoff  and  Roux  in  their  experi- 
work  on  apes  found  spirochaeta 
23  times  in  31  infected  animals, 

ley  have  never  found  any  spiro- 

other  than  spirochseta  pallida. 

mann  fonnd  spirochseta  pallida  14 

n  14  chancres. 

za  found  it  SO  times  in  22  syphi- 
ses,  and  learned  of  32  chancres  in 
it  had  been  found  30  times, 
^el  found  it  28  times  in  29 
es. 

shelmer  and  Hiibner  found  it  16 
in  17  cases  of  primary  and  sec- 
'  syphilis. 

ive  quoted  at  considerable  length 
inthors  and  their  findings  in  order 
w  you  in  what  a  small  proportion 
bilitic  cases  negative  findings  occur 
experience  of  skilled  observers. 

The  fact  that  spirochseta  pallida 
!ver  been  found  except  in  syphilis. 

TOU  U.— 110 


(5)  The  presence  of  spirochseta  pal- 
lida in  syphilis  in  the  most  distant  coun- 
tries. 

(6)  The  lesions  in  which  spirochseta 
pallida  is  found  most  frequently — and 
which  are  the  most  contagions  in  ac- 
quired syphilis,  being  oitea  met  with  in 
your  dental  work — ^namely,  the  mucous 
patches  of  liie  montit,  tiie  condyloma,  also 
the  chancre. 

(7)  The  spirochseta  pallida  has  been 
found  in  all  the  lesions  of  syphilis,  ix 
the  blood  of  the  secondary  stage,  and  even 
in  the  urine  of  syphilitic  neuritis. 

(8)  Mercury,  which  is  the  only  drug 
that  can  cure  syphilis,  causes  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  spirodusta  pallida. 

Those  who  see  many  venereal  sores  will 
agree  with  me  that  in  a  great  number  of 

cases  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  between 
chancroid  and  chancre.  The  syphilitic 
sore  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  small 
abrasion  lasting  only  a  few  days,  and  no 
suspicion  of  its  true  character  may  arise 
until  it  is  revealed  by  secondary  symp- 
toms that  develop  later.  Many  times  I 
have  seen  chancroids  that  later  proved  to 
have  been  syphilitic.  The  diagnosis  be- 
ing uncertain  under  ordinary  conditions, 
I  have  for  over  a  year  examined  all  sus- 
picious sores,  and  make  it  a  rule  to  search 
for  spirochseta  pallida. 
The  technique  employed  is  as  follows : 
The  sore  is  cleansed  with  soap  and 
water,  rubbed  with  a  small  piece  of  gauze 
until  small  bleeding  points  appear.  Pres- 
sure is  then  applied  by  compressing  the 
lesion  between  the  thumb  and  finger, 
which  will  stop  the  active  bleeding,  and 
an  almost  clear  serum  will  exude,  from 
which  a  smear  is  made.  The  slides  are 
first  dried  in  the  air  and  covered  com- 
pletely with  Hastings'  stain ;  after  a  min- 
ute distilled  water  is  added  until  a  metal- 
lic film  is  formed  and  the  smears  are 
allowed  to  stand  for  five  more  minutes, 
when  they  are  quickly  washed  with  run- 
ning water  and  dried.  The  same  tech- 
nique is  employed  in  making  smears  from 
other  syphUitic  lesions.  In  skin  lesi^ 
the  epithelium  must  first  be  scraped  off. 
The  Hastings  stain  is  used  exclusively 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  quite  easily  ap- 
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plied.  The  spirochata  pallida  stains  a 
faint  blue,  occasionally  with  a  pinkish 
tinge.  Spirodueta  refringens  stains  deep 
blue.  The  Hastings  stain  is  preferred  to 

the  Giemsa,  as  the  method  is  simple  and 
completed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
staining  is  more  intense. 

You  can  appreciate  the  advantages 
arising  from  making  an  early  diagnosis 
of  a  given  case,  placing  the  pati^t  on 
immediate  anti-syphilitic  treatment  and 
avoiding  the  early  roseola  rash  and  alope- 
cia that  will  occur  if  left  from  four  to 
eight  weeks  to  develop.  This  cannot  be 
done  in  all  cases,  as  the  average  syphilitic 
will  donbt  and  hope  against  syphiHs.  No 
matter  how  thoroughly  you  are  con- 
vinced, or  how  thoroughly  you  try  to 
convince  him,  he  seems  to  think  that  he 
may  by  some  manner  of  means  escape  a 
three  or  four  years*  course  of  treatment 
of  this  dread  disease. 

But  permit  me  to  tell  you  that  syphilis, 
in  this  community  at  least,  is  not  such  a 
fearful  disease.  It  is  mild;  hundreds 
of  individuals  pass  through  it  unharmed 
in  tissue,  in  feature,  in  function,  reach  a 
green  old  age,  and  die  with  some  inter- 
current affection.  I  have  patients  that 
have  been  under  observation  for  thirty 
years ;  they  have  married  and  reared  fam- 
ilies of  healthy  children,  who  have  also 
married,  rearing  healthy  grandchildren, 
without  the  semblance  of  a  specific  blem- 
ish. My  patients  are  required  to  take 
three  or  four  treatments  each  year,  in 
April,  May,  October,  and  November.  I 
recently  saw  a  patieot  of  mine  who  had  a 
chancre  in  1882,  followed  by  the  regular 
secondary  symptoms.  He  never  devel- 
oped tertiary  syphilis.  He  had  been  re- 
quired to  take  a  three  years'  course  of 
treatment,  as  recommended  by  my  pro- 
fessor on  venereal  diseases,  B.  L.  Keys  of 
Bellevue  Hospital,  N".  Y.,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year  up  to  five  years  ago,  when 
he  dropped  out  of  sight,  until  last  month 
1  was  called  and  found  him  in  convul- 
sions. I  catheterized  him  and  found  that 
he  had  suppression  of  urine.  Treatment: 
Murphy's  method — proctolysis  with  nor- 
mal saline  solution ;  iodids  were  given  in 
large  doses  internally.  The  patient  was 
on  his  feet  in  less  than  a  week. 


I  desire  to  impress  upon  yon  the  neces- 
sity of  loiw-continued  treatment^  tims 
preventing  late  syphilis. 

Dr.  Hyers*  remarks  concerning  the 

teeth  are  very  accurate  and  well  defined. 
We  medical  men  still  cling  to  Hutchin- 
son's "test  teeth,*'  as  he  calls  them ;  these 
are  the  two  central  permanent  incisors 
of  the  upper  jaw.  The  deciduous  teeth 
do  not  show  this  typical  peculiarity  of 
structure,  and  no  other  teeth  can  be  re- 
lied upon  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
hereditary  syphilis. 

The  first  set  of  teeth  may  be  chalky 
and  succumb  to  rapid  caries;  the  second 
set  may  also  be  very  defective,  stunted 
in  growth,  disposed  to  rapid  caries,  some 
in  malposition  or  altogether  out  of  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  child  may  be  mark- 
edly syphilitic  by  inheritance,  and  yet 
his  teeth  may  be  perfectly  sound.  The 
**te8t  teeth**  are  found  in  connection  with 
inherited  syphilis.  The  two  central  in- 
cisors are  smaller  than  normally,  usually 
converging  or  diverging  a  little.  The 
incisal  edge  is  narrower  than  the  base 
of  the  tooth,  making  them  peg-shaped, 
and  along  the  lower  edge  they  are  uni- 
formly notched,  with  a  single  broad  notch 
at  or  about  the  center  of  the  frontal 
aspect  of  the  tooth,  which  is  best  observed 
when  the  mouth  is  slightly  opened,  and 
the  upper  lip  retracted.  These  teeth 
chip  off  easily,  wear  down  with  advancing 
age,  and  finally  lose  their  characteristic 
appearance. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Thomas,  Wilkes-Barre. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  I  was  ever 
present  at  a  dental  convention  when  this 
subject  was  discussed.  I  am  very  glad 
that  Dr.  Myers  has  taken  so  much  care 
in  the  preparation  of  his  paper,  and  am 
pleased  to  have  heard  Dr.  McEee's  di;^ 
cussion  upon  it.  If  anybody  needs  light 
on  this  subject  beside  the  physician,  it 
is  the  dentist.  I  am,  however,  a  little 
inclined  to  question  whether  Dr.  Myers 
is  correct  in  saying  that  the  early  history 
of  this  disease  is  shrouded  in  mirater}'. 
Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  America 
this  disease  ravaged  Europe,  and  it  was 
called  the  American  disease.  It  was  sud 
by  the  medical  authorities  at  that  time 
that  the  sailors  took  back  something  so 
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le  people  of  Europe  might  remem- 
it  there  was  such  a  place  as  Anier- 
.t  any  rate,  theie  are  early  records 
of  this  disease.  In  the  sacred  He- 
rritings,  in  the  book  of  Deuteron- 
re  find  certain  comments  made  by 
that  render  it  very  evident  that 
s  was  prevalent  at  that  time.  It 
rtainly  prevalent  when  the  book  of 
i  was  written.  Anyone  who  is  in- 
d  in  these  records  and  who  will 
he  thirty-eighth  Psalm  will  come 
conclusion  that  if  the  author  did 
ve  syphilis,  he  had  a  vast  knowl- 
f  it,  because  the  symptoms  are  very 
iscribed  there. 

!e  syphilis  manifests  itself,  after 
itial  Bore,  in  the  oral  cavity,  it  is 
ecessary  that  every  dentist  be  able 
gnize  it,  and  take  every  precaution 
vent  it  from  spreading  to  himself 
1  as  to  his  patients.  Dr.  Myers' 
•r.  McKee's  remarks  are  therefore 

greatest  value.  Certainly,  sterili- 
of  instruments  is  demanded.  One 

most  unpleasant  incidents  which 
lieard  in  connection  with  a  dentist 
oed  some  years  ago  in  Wilkea- 

during  a  dental  convention.  A 
thysician  of  good  repute  stated  that 
Dg  before  that  time  a  woman  had 
to  him  with  syphilis,  who  asserted 
he  had  contracted  it  from  contact 
;he  dirty  instruments  of  a  dentist. 

Myers  remarked  that  it  is  neces- 
3  have  an  abraded  surface  in  order 
;ure  the  disease.  In  Dr.  J.  W. 
*B  and  Dr.  Martin's  book  on  this 
t,  the  following  passage  occurs  on 
305:  "It  is  possible  that  syphilis 
«  acquired  from  contact  with  the 

through  the  unbroken  surfaces 

the  epidermis  is  extremely  thin, 
'acks  and  fissures  greatly  facilitate 
•ntraction  of  the  disease." 

Myers  made  reference  to  mutual 
sy  between  dentists  and  physicians. 
Id  ask  you  to  consider  for  a  moment 
nany  physicians  whom  you  know 
'^ho  have  been  treating  for  syphilis 
ient  whose  teeth  you  were  at  the 
time  treating,  have  told  you  that 
>atient  had  syphilis  ? 
}  most  pleasant  phase  in  what  read- 


ing I  have  done  about  syphilis  is  the  as- 
surance that  there  are  at  least  two  spe- 
cifics: If  a  man  takes  qninine  long 
enough  it  will  cure  nuJaria,  and  if  he 
takes  mercury  long  enough  and  in  proper 
doses,  syphilis  will  be  attenuated,  so  as 
not  to  show  any  trace  of  it  in  generations 
to  follow,  or  it  will  be  cured. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Kbllet,  Wilkes-Barre.  I 
would  mention  a  few  things  in  regard 
to  this  subject  from  the  dental  stand- 
point. I  make  it  a  practice,  whenever  I 
examine  the  teeth  of  a  patient,  to  look 
at  the  tongue,  the  throat,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  mouth,  and  if  I  find 
any  suspicious  sores  in  a  man  I  question 
him  closely;  and  if  it  is  in  a  woman,  I 
make  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  month.  We  find 
that  the  hard  chancre  baa  very  hard 
edges,  and  is  more  copper-colored,  while 
the  soft  chancre  has  softer  edges  with  a 
somewhat  poisonous  look,  and  is  filled 
with  yellow  substance,  and  we  consider 
the  soft  chancre  more  contagious  than 
the  hard  one.  If  we  find  by  examination 
of  the  patient's  mouth  that  they  have 
syphilis  and  know  it  but  have  not  told 
us  so,  it  is  proper  to  dismira  them.  Not 
long  ago  I  had  to  extract  several  teeth 
in  a  woman  j  a  little  boy  came  to  me  with 
a  message  from  a  Wilkes-Barre  physician 
advising  me  to  be  very  careful,  because 
the  woman  had  syphilis.  He  said  that 
she  bad  contracied  it  from  her  little  girL 
Apparently  somebody  had  kissed  that 
little  child,  and  had  infected  her  witii 
syphilis,  and  the  mother  had  contracted 
it  from  her  daughter.  The  mother  some 
time  afterward  gave  birth  to  a  child  that 
had  congenital  syphilis. 

We  are  unfortunate  in  not  having  time 
to  go  specifically  into  this  work  for  diag- 
nosis, or  to  study  the  conditions,  there- 
fore we  have  to  determine  at  a  glance 
whether  the  patient  has  syphilis.  If  I 
find  any  sores  in  the  mouth,  I  swab  it 
thoroughly  with  tincture  of  iodin  and 
glycerin,  one  part  of  tincture  of  iodin 
and  two  parts  of  glycerin,  touching  every 
red  spot,  before  I  go  to  work  on  the  pa- 
tient. Everything  is  against  us  in  our 
diagnosis  of  incipient  syphilis,  as  it  has 
to  be  instantaneous,  and  unless  we  have 
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some  notice  from  the  physician  we  have 
to  take  the  risk.  It  is  of  course  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  instruments  should  be 
sterilized.  I  never  clean  teeth  for  a  pa- 
tient without  taking  a  piece  of  cotton 
saturated  with  iodin  and  glycerin  and 
thoroughly  wiping  it  around  the  necks 
of  the  teeth  as  a  safeguard.  That  is  about 
the  only  thing  you  can  do. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Ferris,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  essayist's 
paper.  He  has  covered  the  ground  com- 
pletely, but  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  some  of  his  findings  are  rather  mis- 
leading. With  regard  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  disease  by  the  spirochseta  pal- 
lida, as  mentioned  by  Dr.  McKee  in  his 
discussion,  Metchnikoff  has  taken  the 
spirochasta  from  an  infected  ape,  and  has 
reproduced  the  disease  from  a  culture 
made  from  the  primary  infection,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  scientific  than 
anything  that  has  been  done  to  date.  The 
serum  of  the  infected  monkey  has  been 
injected  into  the  veins  of  anottier  healthy 
monkey,  and  that  monkey  developed  a 
chancre. 

The  essayist  spoke  of  the  antiseptic 
care  of  the  mouth;  one  of  the  speakers 
has  also  mentioned  the  use  of  iodin  as  an 
antiseptic.  I  treat  a  number  of  syphilitic 
cases,  and  it  is  my  practice  to  use  an 
antiseptic  spray,  not  of  the  tincture,  hut 
a  solution  of  potassium  iodid.  I  pre- 
Eented  this  method  of  treatment  to  you  a 
year  ago,  and  it  is  being  followed  by  a 
number  of  hospitals  in  New  York  city 
today.  The  aqueous  solution  can  be  more 
freely  used  over  all  the  surfaces,  and  will 
produce  in  primary  lesions  of  the  oral 
cavity  a  very  marked  beneficial  result. 
Unfortunately,  the  mercury  treatment  of 
the  medical  practitioner  leaves  the  pa- 
tient salivated,  and  a  necrotic  condition 
of  the  alveolus  results.  In  these  cases  the 
physician  should  work  with  us  and  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  treat  the  oral  cavity 
antiseptically  and  to  fill  all  carious  cavi- 
ties BO  as  to  reduce  the  effects  of  the 
growth  of  these  bacteria,  which  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  specialists  can  be  found  in 
the  oral  cavity  in  vast  numbers,  even 
though  there  may  not  be  any  lesion  in 
the  mouth.  An  examination  of  the  saliva 


would  show  when  to  stop  the  treatment. 
Local  antiseptic  treatment  and  efficient 
hygienic  care  of  the  mouth  will  be  of  a»- 
sistance  to  the  medical  practitioner  in 
every  form  of  disease. 

In  regard  to  erosion  of  the  teeth,  I 
have  observed  in  a  family  one  child  out 
of  eight  that  was  affect&d  with  erosion 
of  the  molars  and  the  central  incisors, 
both  upper  and  lower.  Upon  careful 
study  of  the  early  history  of  this  patient, 
I  found  the  erosion  to  be  due  to  dis- 
turbed metabolism,  resulting  from  some 
specific  diet  in  the  child's  early  life. 
Children  are  frequently  afflicted  with 
convulsions  due  to  some  systemic  disorder 
which  interferes  with  the  metabolism 
and,  I  believe,  with  the  enamel-forming 
organ  in  the  crypt  of  the  growing  tooth. 
If  that  disorder  in  the  circulation  inter- 
feres with  the  general  growth  of  the 
whole  system,  why  should  it  not  aflFect 
the  enamel  organ  as  well  ?  I  believe  the 
impression  which  the  essayist  has  given 
us,  that  snch  teeth  are  manifestations 
of  syphilitic  lesions,  is  undoubtedly  true 
in  a  number  of  eases  in  which  we  can 
trace  the  disease,  but  I  believe  that  we 
should  be  very  careful  in  suspecting  a 
family  of  the  disease  because  the  chil- 
dren exhibit  these  particular  marks.  In 
cleft  palate  and  hare-lip  cases  we  have  a 
clearer  erobryological  illustration  of  the 
ravages  of  syphilis,  and  there  we  have 
very  little  chance  of  making  a  faulty  di- 
agnosis, although  a  number  of  investiga- 
tors in  the  field  of  cleft  palate  have  shown 
that  this  congenital  condition  may  arise 
from  the  nerve  centers  that  are  affected 
in  the  mother  dnring  gestation. 

We  should  be  very  careful  of  our  own 
hands,  in  our  general  antiseptic  methods, 
and  of  our  patients  during  our  everyday 
life.  In  handling  syphilitic  patients  i 
make  it  a  practice  to  operate  with  moist 
hands.  I  have  on  a  glass  table  near  me 
three  bowls,  one  containing  a  two  per 
cent,  solution  of  formaldehyd,  one  of  a 
two  per  cent,  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  the  third  a  three  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  camphenol.  If  there  is  any 
suspicious  lesion  of  the  mouth,  the  mirror 
is  immersed  in  the  formaldehyd  solution 
before  being  used  in  the  mouth,  and  is 
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washed  off  in  the  soda  solution  before 
being  re-introduced  into  the  oral  cavity. 
The  camphenol  solution  is  used  to  free 
the  han^  of  all  saliva.  If  the  Borgeon 
in  treating  these  conditions  is  so  particu- 
lar as  to  vear  rubber  gloves,  it  is  well 
that  we^  who  are  coming  in  contact  with 
the  saliva  charged  with  these  bacteria, 
should  during  an  operation  of  from  fif- 
teen minutes  to  half  an  hour  free  our 
hands  frequently  of  the  mucus  which 
carries  these  organisms.  The  camphenol 
will  dissolve  fr^  cells  in  the  salivary  se- 
cretions, and  will  aid  in  keeping  the 
surfaces  of  our  hands  clean.  It  is  very 
simple  to  carry  out  this  practice;  the 
hands  are  protected,  and  your  operation 
may  be  continued  with  a  fair  amount  of 
safety  for  yourself  as  well  as  for  the  pa- 
tient. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Kirk:,  Philadelphia.  I  want 
to  congratulate  this  society,  as  I  congrat- 
ulate myself,  on  having  listened  to  suc^ 
an  interesting  and  valuable  paper  and 
such  an  enlightening  discussion.  The 
subject  of  syphilis  in  its  relation  to  den- 
tal practice  is  one  which  I  think  could 
be  profitably  discussed  very  frequently, 
and  while  the  question  has  be^  very 
fully  gone  over,  yet  there  are  one  or  two 
points  that  occui  to  me  that  may  be 
worth  emphasizing  in  tiiis  relationship. 

I  have  wondered  whether  the  syphilitic 
impress  which  is  being  made  upon  all  of 
us — for  doubtless  none  of  us  could  go 
back  many  generations  in  our  ancestry 
without  &iding  the  syphilitic  impress 
at  some  point — ^whether  in  the  course  of 
time  we  as  a  nation  or  class  of  people 
are  not  developing  a  certain  tolerance 
for  syphilis.  This  question  was  impressed 
upon  my  mind  because  I  have  had  con- 
siderable to  do  with  the  treatment  of 
this  disease  from  the  dental  standpoint, 
and  on  two  occasions,  quite  apart  from 
any  choice  or  intention  on  my  part,  I 
wounded  my  tissues  in  operating  in  syph- 
ilitic mont^  where  the  disease  was  in  a 
highly  contagious  state,  and  yet  I  am 
thankful  to  say  I  have  never  been  in- 
fected. On  one  occasion,  while  I  was 
operating  in  a  mouth  in  which  mucous 
patches  were  well  developed — that  of  a 
man  who  gave  a  syphilitic  history  and 


who  came  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing his  mouth  put  in  order  so  that  he 
could  undergo  a  course  of  mercurial  treat- 
ment— I  accidentally  wounded  my  finger 
by  passing  a  plugger  loaded  with  infected 
salivary  secretions  through  the  rubber 
dam,  puncturing  my  finger.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  I  spent  several  weeks  of 
mental  uneasiness  from  fear  that  I  had 
infected  myself.  Of  course  I  promptly 
sterilized  the  wound,  and  fortunately  no 
subsequent  manifestations  occurred.  On 
another  occasion  in  a  known  case  of 
syphilis,  sent  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  case  just  mentioned — by  a 
physician,  for  the  mouth  to  be  put  in 
order  for  a  proposed  course  of  mercury — 
while  scaling  the  teeth  a  piece  of  tartar 
flew  up,  struck  the  under  surface  of  my 
glasses  and  caromed  back  into  my  eye.  I 
again  experienced  several  weeks  of  men- 
tal distress  from  that  accident  I  imme- 
diately washed  my  eye  with  distilled 
water  and  a  boric  acid  solution,  and 
never  had  any  trouble  from  that.  After 
having  operated  for  a  great  many  syph- 
ilitic cases  that  I  knew  about,  and  un- 
doubtedly a  good  many  that  I  did  not 
know  about,  I  have  wondered  whether  in 
the  course  of  our  civilization  we  have  be- 
come inoculated  by  degrees,  so  that  we 
have  been  developing  a  tolerance  which 
will  in  time  reach  the  status  of  immunity 
to  this  terrible  disease.  In  reading  the 
history  of  the  disease  as  recorded  in  the 
early  writings  of  the  older  observers  with 
regard  to  the  devastating  character  of 
syphilis,  we  must  conclude  that  the  type 
of  its  clinical  ezprrasion  has  changed  or 
the  virus  has  become  somewhat  atten- 
uated, for  its  modem  expression  is  cer- 
tainly less  virulent  than  that  described 
by  older  writers. 

I  have  seen,  as  you  have,  many  cases 
of  syphilitic  perforation  of  the  hard  pal- 
ate, yet  have  seen  but  one  case  just  on 
the  point  where  the  disease  was  in  that 
active  stage  in  which  necrosis  of  the  tis- 
sues was  about  to  take  place — and  did 
take  place  within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours,  forming  the  palatal  perforation. 
It  was  such  an  unusual  case  that  I  called 
in  Professor  Truman,  who  has  been  in 
practice  probably  since  before  any  in  this 
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room  were  bom,  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  ever  seen  a  case  like  that?  He  said, 
"No,  it  is  the  first  I  have  ever  seen  in 
just  that  stage  where  the  palatal  tisane 
was  juflt  about  ready  to  drop  out." 

We'  see  a  great  many  of  these  caaes 
in  our  nniyersity  elinic  in  varions  stages, 
and  they  come  to  ns  in  private  practice 
if  we  will  take  them;  and  there  comfis 
up  the  point — "if  we  will  take  them." 
I  speak  of  that  in  order  to  discuss  the 
question  from  another  aspect  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  with  many  dental 
practitioners,  and  they  all  view  these 
cases  as  something  to  be  shunned.  We 
want  to  get  rid  of  them ;  there  is  a  wide- 
spread tendency  among  dentists  to  feel 
that  it  is  more  or  less  of  an  insult  for  a 
patient  to  come  into  the  oflBce  with  this 
disease.  I  think  that  is  the  wrong  atti- 
tude of  mind,  one  begotten  of  ignorance. 
I  believe  that  attitude  of  mind  which 
leads  us  to  handle  these  cases  in  fear  of 
infection  or  of  transmitting  the  infec- 
tion is  altogether  a  groundless  one  where 
one  understands  how  to  intelligently 
handle  them.  More  than  that,  I  think 
it  ia  the  moral  duty  of  every  dental  prac- 
titioner to  care  for  these  cases  the  same 
as  for  any  other.  We  are  not  concerned 
as  a  profession  with  the  moral  question 
involved  in  syphilitic  infection,  though 
we  are  as  individuals,  or  ought  to  be — but 
professionally  it  is  none  of  our  business 
from  a  moral  standpoint  how  a  patient 
obtained  this  lesion.  He  comes  to  us  as 
a  case  of  suffering  humanity,  he  comes 
for  relief,  and  we  have  no  more  right 
to  withhold  treatment,  to  withhold  what- 
ever relief  we  can  give  in  these  cases,  than 
the  physician  has  the  right  to  refuse  to 
prescribe  for  such  cases.  Therefore  we 
should  know  how  to  handle  them. 

Another  thing  I  find  more  or  less  sug- 
gested in  dental  meetings  when  this  sub- 
ject is  under  discussion,  and  that  is  that 
we  should  be  forwarned  about  it,  that  we 
should  know  in  advance  that  the  patient 
is  a  93'philitic;  that  we  have  had  some 
sort  of  confidence  game  played  upon  us 
when  a  syphilitic  patient  comes  to  us  for 
treatment  without  our  being  forewarned, 
the  breach  of  confidence  being  that  we 
are  subjected  to  infection  without  our 
knowledge.   The  very  fact  that  there  is 


such  a  disease  as  syphilis,  and  that  it  is 
communicable  through  the  mouth  secre- 
tions is  the  one  and  sufficient  reason  why 
the  antiseptic  handling  of  every  case, 
specific  or  not,  should  be  the  same,  why 
we  should  always  be  as  careful  in  the 
sterilization  of  our  instruments  as  though 
every  one  was  B3rphilitic.  The  means  re- 
quired for  protection  against  syphilis 
should  be  the  modem  standards  of  sterili- 
zation and  the  routine  safeguard  in  the 
treatment  of  all  cases  of  whatever  char- 
acter. One  certainly  would  not  want  to 
employ  a  surgeon  who  was  careful  only 
in  his  methods  of  sterilization  for  laparo- 
tomies, for  example,  and  for  some  other 
operation  was  neglectful. 

There  is  a  feature  of  this  disease  that 
has  not  been  dwelt  upon  at  length,  and 
that  is  the  cases  of  mecurialization  that 
come  to  the  dentist  in  syphilitic  patients 
undergoing  treatmrat.  In  that  relation- 
ship the  dentist  and  the  physician  come 
into  close  contact.  One  of  the  most  en- 
lightening papers  on  that  subject  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge  is  a  pajwr 
which  was  read  at  the  Third  Interna- 
tional Congress  in  Paris  in  1900  by  0r. 
Loup,  and  which  was  published  in  the 
Dental  Gosuos  (vol.  slii,  page  1300), 
a  paper  entitled  "The  Bdle  of  Mercuiv  in 
the  Production  of  Ifercurial  Stomatitis." 
After  a  very  careful  and  extended  scien- 
tific investigation  of  the  subject  Dr.  Loup 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  those  cases 
of  necrosis  of  the  alveolar  border  and 
ulcerative  condition  of  the  gingival  mar- 
gins and  the  soft  tissues  of  the  mouth 
that  occurred  tinder  the  excessive  use  of 
mereury  were  brought  about  not  by  the 
mercury,  per  se,  but  secondarily.  That 
is  to  say,  the  mercury  reduced  the  vital 
resistance  of  the  tissues  involved  to  such 
an  extent  that  infection' of  these  tissues 
by  the  mouth  bacteria  occurred;  and  the 
discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that  in 
cases  where  the  mercurial  stomatitis  had 
gone  on  even  almost  to  the  point  of 
producing  necrosis  or  sloughing — that 
by  rapidly  increasing  the  amount  of  mer- 
cury, the  elimination  of  the  latter  would 
take  place  through  the  saliva,  and  the 
saliva  would  thus  take  on  an  antiseptic 
value  which  before  it  did  not  have.  In 
other  words,  a  person^mav  develop  so- 
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mercurial  stomatitis  from  contin- 
all  doses  of  mercury  witiiout  the 
J  showing  in  the  saliva.  I  have  ex- 
I  saliva  from  people  The  were  be- 
Livated  and  have  never  yet  been 

detect  mercury  in  the  secretione, 
;ompret  contends  that  if  the  mer- 
increased  to  the  point  where  elimi- 
takes  place  through  the  saliva,  we 
jave  an  antiseptic  property  de- 
1  in  the  saliva  sufficient  to  destroy 
Eection  from  ordinary  mouth  bac- 

Loup  also  supported  his  view  by 
antiseptic  mouth-vaahes  of  suffi- 
trength,  and  he  went  bo  far  as  to 
tt  to  cure  mercurial  stomatitis  by 
J  of  a  1 :  2000  sublimate  solution. 

9  to  say,  he  cured  mercurial  sroma- 
ith  mercury  biehlorid  by  using  it 
ocal  application  in  the  month  to 
^  the  bacteria. 

>re  taking  my  seat  I  wish  to  say 
:  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the 
inson  teeth  as  being  the  only  den- 

;ion  that  we  can  say  is  pathog- 
lic  of  hereditary  syphilis.  Dr.  Cav- 

of  Naples  has  published  recently 
is  of  articles  in  the  Dental  Cos- 
rhich  I  think  are  the  most  eiten- 
tat  I  have  ever  read  upon  the  den- 
lions  of  syphilis,  and  he  has  in- 
I  a  great  many  malformations  of 

other  than  those  described  by 
linson,  which  he  says  are  distinctly 
itic  in  origin.  I'have  followed  his 
Lent  closely,  but  cannot  bring  my- 
3  agree  with  him  that  certain  le- 
which  he  described  of  the  enamel 
are  aie  syphilitic,  or  are  necessar- 

all  cases  syphilitic.  I  agree  with 
erris  that  it  is  extremely  dangerous 
ike  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  upon 

various  malformations  of  dental 
urea,  other  than  the  well-known  one 
bed  by  Hutchinson, 
is  to  our  discredit  as  a  profession 

10  little  has  been  done  in  dentistry 
ard  to  the  study  of  the  Hutchinson 

In  nearly  all  works  on  syphilis 
ich  Hutchinson's  teeth  are  referred 
find  the  illustrations  of  Hutchin- 
teeth  simply  reproductions  of  the 
lal  drawings  which  appeared  in 
tiinson's  work  in  a  paper  read  be- 
the  Odontological  Society  of  Great 


Britain,  somewhere  about  the  year  1860. 
The  only  other  dental  writer  who  has 
added  anything  to  that  description  is 
Magitot,  and  he  also  copies  several 
of  Hutchinson's  pictures.  It  is  eaay 
enough  to  find  perfectly  distinctive  and 
characteristic  teeth  of  this  tjrpe.  A  study 
of  these  teeth  should  be  made  which 
would  illustrate  Hutchinson's  teeth  so 
that  dentists  as  a  whole,  and  the  medical 
profession  also,  might  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  them  in  order  that  many 
of  the  mistakes  that  are  made  along  that 
line  may  be  avoided.  I  have  had  cases 
sent  to  me  by  able  physicians  in  which 
the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  was  made  from 
the  malformation  of  the  enamel  of  an 
incisor  tooth,  and  which  in  my  judgment 
had  absolutely  no  relation  to  syphilis. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to 
terminology.  I  object  personally  to  the 
term  erosion  as  applied  to  syphilitic  le- 
sions of  the  teeth.  Somebody  has  called 
it  erosion  simply  because  it  looks  like 
erosion,  but  that  is  not  a  good  reason, 
and  the  assumption  that  it  is  erosion  is 
constantly  misleading.  Dr.  Ferris  has 
indicated  that  it  is  more  properly  classi- 
fied with  other  malformations  produced 
by  interference  with  the  dental  follicle 
and  its  contents  during  development,  and 
should  therefore  be  classed  as  it  is  now  in 
Europe,  as  a  hypoplasia,  not  as  Black 
classifies  it,  as  atrophy.  I  object  to  the 
classification  of  it  as  atrophy,  because 
atrophy  implies  something  that  has  de- 
veloped and  gone  backward  again,  but 
this  is  from  n on- development.  Erosion, 
I  hold,  should  be  confined  strictly  to  that 
thing  which  we  know  is  erosion,  namely, 
chemical  destruction  of  a  tooth  by  acid 
substances  inside  of  the  mouth. 

Dr.  Mtehs  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  have  done  considerable  reading  along 
this  line  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have 
noticed  a  great  many  cases  that  I  con- 
sidered to  be  syphilitic.  Therefore  when 
asked  to  read  a  paper  at  this  convention, 
I  thought  that  there  was  no  subject  which 
I  might  bring  before  the  society  which 
would  be  more  beneficial,  from  the  dental 
standpoint,  then  the  subject  I  wrote 
upon.  Not  that  I  profess  to  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  siibject  or  that  I  might 
tell  you  something  that  you  did  not 
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know,  but  I  wished  to  induce  every  mem- 
ber of  the  dental  profession  to  study  this 
subject,  so  that  Then  a  syphilitic  patient 
presets  himself  or  hersdf  for  dental 
treatment  you  may  recognize  the  disease 
at  once,  and  thus  avoid  syphilitic  infec- 
tion. I  do  not  want  to  infer  that  every 
condition  of  the  tooth  that  presents  the 
appearance  of  erosion,  as  I  termed  it,  is 
the  product  of  syphilis;  there  are  many 
ezanthematons  diseases  that  can  produce 
conditions  similar  to  syphiUtae  erosion  if 
the  child  has  these  diseases  during  the 
intra-follicular  period  of  dentition. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  gentlemen  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  discussion  for 
their  kind  remarks  and  for  discussing  the 
paper  so  elaboratly. 

The  Secretary  then  presented  a  num- 
ber of  applicants  for  membership. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the 
candidates  for  membership  be  elected  by 
acclamation. 

Dr.  Walker  moved  that  Dr.  P.  B.  Mc- 
CuUough  and  Dr.  H.'G.  Ferris  be  elected 
corresponding  members  of  the  society. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Motion  was  then  made  and  carried 
to  adjourn  until  the  Thursday  morning 
session. 


Thubsdat— Jlfomin^  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president.  Dr.  Laubaeh,  on  Thursday 
morning.  May  20th,  at  10  o'clock. 

The  Srst  order  of  business  was  the  roll 
call  by  the  financial  secretary.  Dr.  Knox. 

The  Secretary  reported  a  list  of  appli- 
cations for  membership  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Censors,  which 
on  motion  were  elected  by  one  ballot. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  communi- 
cation from  the  irrational  Dental  Asso- 
ciation with  regard  to  a  dental  journal 
to  be  published  by  the  association.  Also 
a  communication  from  Dr.  Fickes  of 
Pittsburg  with  regard  to  a  general  index 
of  dental  literature,  and  a  communica- 
tion from  Dr.  Brophy  in  regard  to  the 
Miller  Memorial  Fund. 

Dr.  Seip  moved  that  an  appropriation 
of  one  hundred  dollars  be  made  by  the 
society  to  the  Miller  Memorial  Fund. 

The  motion  was  carried. 


The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  P.  B.  Mo- 
GULLOUOH,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  entitted 
"Wherein  Clinical  Evidence  is  At  Vari- 
ance with  Extension  for  Prevention." 

[This  paper  was  printed  at  page  1174 
of  the  October  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Lake,  Philadelphia.  I  cer- 
tainly have  to  admire  Dr.  McCullough's 
fortitude  and  integrity  of  purpose  in 
coming  here  with  a  paper  bearing  on  tlus 
subject,  and  tending  to  oppose  the  gen- 
erally accepted  ideas  and  methods  of  ex- 
tension for  prevention.  As  the  members 
of  the  Susquehanna  Association  are  ag- 
gressive and  proeressive  men,  his  paper 
is  pretty  much  like  the  red  rag  warad  in 
front  of  a  bull 

On  looking  through  the  journals  and 
seeing  the  cavity  formations  as  shown 
there — in  some  cases  these  preparations 
are  made  in  plaster  teeth — the  perfectly 
angular  comers,  the  flat  margins,  the 
axial  walls  cut  just  so,  the  steps  inserted 
here,  ther^  and  elsewhere,  I  luive  won- 
dered whether  the  men  who  advocate  that 
theory  to  the  extreme  limit  are  practi- 
cing it  ateo  to  the  same  extreme.  I  very 
much  doubt  it.  I  certainly  agree  with 
Dr.  McCuUough  to  the  extent  that  the 
present  much  accepted  and  pictured 
method  of  exten^on  for  prevention  as 
we  see  it  presented  in  the  dental  journals 
is  certainly  an  extreme  measure  and  car- 
ried absolutely  beyond  reason,  certainly 
beyond  all  accepted  mechanical  princi- 
ples. For  example,  we  notice  the  angular 
comer  as  usually  pictured,  the  fiat  base 
meeting  the  vertical  wall  as  a  preventive 
measure.  I  cannot  understand  why  tibere 
would  be  any  more  assurance  that  cities 
is  going  to  be  extended  at  that  point, 
or  that  it  will  be  better  prevented  by 
cutting  a  sharp  angle  than  by  rounding 
the  comer.  As  for  the  flat  base  being 
a  means  of  retention.  Dr.  McCuUough 
says  instead  that  the  filling  when  in- 
serted and  completed  does  not  depend  on 
the  base  for  its  support,  i^t  being  only  a 
part  of  the  seat  or  anchora^  and  of  the 
retentive  feature  of  that  filhng.  The  flat 
base  therefore  usually  means  simply  more 
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catting — and  to  my  mind,  unnecessary 
cnttix^ — ^in  a  place  where  it  is  not  as 
neceasaiy  as  is  generally  supposed.  The 
angles  as  cut  in  these  cavities  certainly 
twd  to  weaken  the  tooth  from  a  mechan- 
ical standpoint.  So  the  question  resolves 
itself  into  the  plain  mechanical  principle 
which  no  one  can  dispute,  namely,  that 
a  cavity  with  sharp  internal  angles  is 
more  susceptible  to  fracture  than  one 
which  does  not  have  such  angles.  In  that 
particular  the  enamel  is  not  nnlike  many 
other  substances,  and  we  see  the  same 
principle  followed  in  the  varioas  arts  and 
mechanics  generally.  For  example,  we 
sometimes  see  a  window-pane  with  a 
crack  extending  a  little  distance  from 
the  edge,  and  it  will  require  but  little 
pressure  to  break  it  farther ;  but  we  often 
see  such  panes  traaporarily  repaired  by 
drilling  a  hole  through  the  glass  includ- 
ing the  extreme  end  of  the  break,  and 
thus  supporting  it  so  that  instead  of 
bringing  the  strain  to  bear  upon  one 
weak  jJoint,  it  is  distributed  over  a  larger 
area. 

It  is  also  true,  as  Dr.  If  cCullough  has 
said,  that  by  following  the  theory  of 
extension  for  prevention  to  the  extreme, 
the  pulp  is  more  likely  to  become  in- 
volved than  when  simple  measures  are 
used ;  in  most  cases  an  undue  amount  of 
cutting  is  required  if  we  expect  to  follow 
out  the  theories  as  pictured  in  our  den- 
tal jonnuds.  I  am,  however,  not  nearly 
so  conservative  in  the  retention  of  the 
pulp  aa  I  was  a  few  years  ago,  for 
the  reason,  which  Dr.  McCullough  has 
shown,  that  there  is  oft^  enough  irrita- 
tion to  cause  the  death  of  the  pulp  in  a 
few  years'  time.  My  experience  is  that 
a  dead  tooth  properly  treated  is  no  more 
undesirable  than  a  live  one. 

There  is  only  one  point  in  which  I 
disagree  with  Dr.  McCullough  com- 
pletely, and  that  is — if  I  interpret  his 
statement  correctly — that  the  enamel 
margin  at  a  right  angle  is  stronger  than 
any  filling  material  at  the  same  angle. 
I  must  disagree  with  that  statement,  be- 
cause the  enamel  is  friable,  and  likely 
to  fracture  in  many  places  where  some 
of  onr  filling  materials  are  not  liable  to 
do  BO.  If  a  filling  material  that  is  mal- 
leable and  susceptible  to  wear  is  placed 


at  right  angles  with  the  enamel  margin, 
the  filling  material  will  wear  and  leave 
the  enamel  margin  standing  higher,  thus 
making  it  liable  to  chip  off  little  by  little. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Fbrmb,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Dr.  McCullough,  as  Dr.  Lane  said, 
showed  courage  in  writing  a  paper  op- 
posing the  theory  of  extension  for  pre- 
vention. Does  extension  prevent  caries? 
Does  the  square  formation  of  the  seat  of 
the  cavity  render  the  cavity  easier  of  ac- 
cess  for  the  proper  malletmg  of  gold  in 
our  filling  work?  These  two  questions 
stand  foremost  in  this  paper.  In  my 
experience  extension  does  prevent  caries, 
and  also  the  square  formation  of  the  seat 
does  assist  me  in  the  proper  malleting 
of  gold  in  the  starting  of  my  fillings.  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
both  practices,  and  personal  experience 
will  have  to  count  in  this  subject.  The 
value  of  extension  for  prevention  as 
against  the  possible  irritation  to  the  pulp 
is  also  appreciated  through  personal  ex- 
perience. I  believe  that  the  extension 
for  prevention  theory  as  outlined  and 
carried  to  the  extreme  needs  to  be  modi- 
fied, but  the  square  seat,  as  illustrated 
according  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Black,  is 
an  ud  in  the  starting  of  the  fillin|^  and 
affords  a  perfect  mechanical  retention  of 
the  first  third  of  the  filling.  On  a  curved 
seat  such  retention  is  fifty  per  cent,  more 
difficult  to  control.  Whether  the  irrita- 
tion to  iiie  pulp  or  the  liability  to  devi- 
talization is  greater  than  the  value  we 
gain  from  prevention  of  caries  must  be 
learned  by  experience,  and  in  my  experi- 
ence I  have  saved  many  teeth  from  re- 
currence of  caries  by  following  the  pres- 
ent accepted  method.  I  believe  that  if 
the  antiseptic  care  of  the  cavity  after 
preparation  is  neglected,  irritation  of  the 
pulp  is  greatly  favored,  leading  to  its 
finfU  inflammation  and  devit^ization. 
Frequently  we  prepare  cavities,  remove 
the  brown  stain,  and  apparently  find  firm 
seats,  but  microscopically  these  spots  can 
be  traced  directly  to  the  pulp,  and  if  we 
do  not  render  the  cavity  properly  aseptic 
we  cover  up  matter  which  will  prove  in- 
jurious later  on.  I  have  had  very  litUe 
trouble  in  my  practice  from  devitaliza- 
tion due  to  ext^uion  for  prevention.  If 
I  had  found  in  the  conr8^jE.^y^|^^earg 
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an  increase  in  that  particular,  I  should 
have  abandoned  the  method,  but  I  do  not 
find  such  irritations  or  devitalizations, 
nor  do  I  have  such  marked  difficulties  as 
indicated  by  the  essayist. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Kibe,  Philadelphia.  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  this 
subject.  I  want  first  to  do  as  all  have 
done — express  my  great  admiration  for 
the  courage  of  the  essayist  in  coming 
here  to  make  such  a  statement.  I  once 
heard  of  a  minister  who  was  preaching  a 
test  sermon  in  New  Hampshire,  and  in 
giving  a  picture  of  heaven,  he  went  on 
to  describe  it  as  a  place  where  the  streets 
were  at  right  angles,  all  ni<%Iy  paved, 
limitless  rows  of  houses  of  pressed  brick 
carefully  laid,  white  shutters,  white  mar- 
ble steps,  and  angels  robed  in  spotless 
garments  scrubbing  the  white  marble 
steps  throughout  the  countless  ages  of 
eteniilj.  At  this  point  one  of  the  dea- 
cons turned  to  another  member  and  said, 
"That  minister  must  be  from  Philadel- 
phia." And  so,  if  I  did  not  know  Dr.  Mc- 
Cullough,  if  he  had  been  dropped  among 
us  from  the  clouds  and  nobody  knew  him, 
I  should  be  perfectly  certain  that  the 
man  who  read  such  a  paper  as  he  has 
read  came  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
AUeghanies,  as  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
read  such  a  paper  on  the  western  side 
of  those  mountains. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  if  anybody  can  tell 
me  who  it  was  that  coined  the  phrase 
"extension  for  prevention"?  Dr.  Black 
did  not  do  it,  and  I  have  been  trying  to 
find  out  who  said  that  for  the  first  time. 
The  man  who  said  extension  for  preven- 
tion said  a  very  bad  and  misleading 
thing.  Dr.  Black  is  a  more  careful 
thinker  than  is  implied  in  the  utterance 
of  a  phrase  of  that  sort.  What  he  said 
was :  "The  margins  of  a  cavity  must  be  laid 
down  upon  areas  of  tooth  structure  rela- 
tively immune  to  attacks  of  caries-pro- 
ducing organisms  in  order  to  prevent  re- 
currence of  decay."  The  whole  salvation  of 
that  axiom  hangs  on  the  fortunate  intro- 
duction of  the  word  "relatively" — "rela- 
tively immune" ;  but  someone  who  thought 
that  he  had  grasped  the  whole  situation 
has  said  "extension  for  prevention,"  and 
that  is  misleading.  I  agree  with  the  es- 
sayist that  it  should  be  restated  in  some- 


thing like  this  form,  "extension  in  the 
hope  of  prevention."  It  is  an  assump- 
tion, absolutely  an  assumption,  that  the 
tooth  may  re-decay,  and  the  assumption 
is  embodied  or  implied  in  such  a  careless 
phrase  as  to  indicate  tiiat  the  failures  in 
fillings  that  have  occurred  by  recurrence 
of  decay  have  occurred  because  the  fill- 
ings were  not  extended  enough.  So  we 
want  to  keep  in  miud  always  the  original 
statement  of  Dr.  Black,  and  not  the  idea 
that  extension  means  prevention  in  any 
absolute  sense,  because  the  conclnsion 
from  that  would  be  that  the  more  tooth 
structure  we  cut  swav  and  replace  with 
gold  the  better.  If  that  be  so,  why  not 
plate  the  whole  tooth  with  gold?  Then 
you  will  prevent  decay,  because  gold  will 
not  decay.  There  are  a  whole  lot  of  fac- 
tors that  should  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation and  carefully  studied  in  coming  to 
such  an  important  conclusion  as  to  our 
right  to  mutilate  teeth,  and  we  do  muti- 
late teeth  when  we  cut  out  a  piece  and 
build  it  over  with  gold,  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curing  caries.  The  whole  thing 
is  preposterous  in  principle;  there  is  no 
operation  in  the  whole  range  of  therapy 
more  ridiculous  than  the  attempt  to  cure 
the  disease  dental  caries  by  hammering 
gold  or  any  form  of  filling  materials  we 
have  against  the  tooth  substance.  We 
must  do  better  than  that  when  we  have 
learned  what  the  cause  of  caries  is. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  another  mat- 
ter, and  that  is,  the  question  of  the  perio- 
dicity of  decay.  No  man  has  shown  more 
conclusively  and  more  definitely  than  Dr. 
Black  the  fact  that  the  causes  of  decay 
are  external  to  the  tooth  itself.  The  es- 
sayist has  also  called  attention  to  that^ 
and  shown,  as  we  all  know  from  prac- 
tice and  observation,  that  there  are 
periods  of  susceptibility  in  the  individ- 
ual, and  that  certain  individuals  are  more 
susceptible  to  caries  than  others ;  we  have 
all  had  them.  We  have  seen  cases  of  peo- 
ple who  have  known  nothing  of  oral  hy- 
giene, whose  knowledge  of  the  ordinary 
tooth-brush  is  a  minus  quantity — who  do 
not  even  know  how  to  spell  the  word ; 
and  yet  their  teeth  do  not  decay.  There 
are  such  cases.  Therefore  caries  is  not 
wholly  a  filth  disease;  it  is  soioetbiiig 
more.   On  the  other  lund,  weihaTe  seen 
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its  whose  moutha  have  been  kept 
!  best  possible  shape  by  the  dentist, 

efforts  have  been  seconded  by  the 
it,  and  yet  whose  teeth  will  decay 
2-decay,  and  we  know  by  the  study 
ese  cases  that  there  is  something 
e  problem  that  has  not  yet  been 
[.  Fersonally,  I  believe  the  solu- 
>f  the  question  will  come  through 
ind  of  work  that  such  men  as  Dr. 
1  and  Dr.  Michaels  and  others  are 

along  this  line,  for  I  believe  that 
ere  we  must  look  for  it.  I  want 
i  to  this  thought  the  other  one  that 
atritional  question  is  mainly  one  of 

habit.  Miller  has  demonstrated 
isively  that  caries  of  the  teeth  may 
oduced  by  the  fermentation  of  car- 
Liate  food  through  the  agency  of 
n  kinds  of  bacteria  of  the  lactic- 
jroducing  group,  and  his  demon- 
on  was  in  conformity  with  Koch's 
lates,  BO  that  we  know  that  caries 
le  produced  that  way.  Nevertheless 
ive  the  case  of  the  individual  where 
£  carbohydrate  food  clinging  to  the 

continually,  and  where  the  teeth 
tt  decay,  and  yet  we  have  other  indi- 
ils,  who  do  not  have  food  particles 
:ing  to  the  teeth,  because  they  are 
clean,  and  whose  teeth  do  decay.  In 
Qvestigations  of  the  saliva  Michaels 
3  to  the  fact  that  in  the  oral  secre- 

as  found  in  the  mouths  of  caries 
ptibles,  those  cas^  in  which  caries 

running  rampant,  he  invariably 
d  a  substance  which  reacts  to  the 
lied  V.  Jaksch's  reagent  for  car- 
drates  of  the  maltose  type.  This 
:ance  Michaels  designates  as  glyco- 
I  doubt  if  it  is,  but  whatever  it 
be,  it  is  a  sugar-like  substance  found 
le  saliva  of  these  susceptibles,  and  I 
ve  that  it  is  the  natural  pabulum 
the  bacteria  that  produce  caries, 
'e  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  carbo- 
ate  food  taken  into  the  mouth  can 
uce  caries,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  or- 
rily  produced  in  that  way.  What  I 
telieve  ia  that  there  is  in  the  saliva 
lese  susceptibles  a  pabulum  the  result 
atritional  metabolism,  that  is  the  real 

for  the  bacteria  of  caries.  Therefore 
jard  caries  of  the  teeth  as  an  expres- 


sion of  the  nutritional  state,  and  believe 
that  the  nutritional  state  depends  largely 
upon  the  food  habit  of  the  individual. 

I  can  only  say  with  reference  to  the 
mechanical  aspect  of  this  question  that 
I  am  greatly  in  sympathy  with  the  atti- 
tude of  the  essayist  with  regard  to  his 
criticism  against  the  extreme  mutilation 
of  teeth — the  unrighteous,  unholy  muti- 
lation of  teeth  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
in  gold  blocks  simply  because  it  makes 
the  cavities  easier  of  acKsesB,  so  that  the 
operation  can  be  done  more  thoroughly. 
That  is  a  question  of  skill.  When  I  was 
doing  more  practice  than  now  of  a  me- 
chanical sort  I  was  educated  and  trained 
in  the  older  form  of  cavity  preparation. 
I  believe  in  extension  in  the  hope  of  pre-  > 
vention,  but  I  believe  in  cavity  prepara- 
tion along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mar- 
shall Webb  as  the  best  type  of  cavity 
preparation,  both  artistically  and  thera- 
peutically. 

Dr.  McCuLLOUGH  (closing  the  discus- 
sion). In  the  absence  of  pain  or  dis- 
coloration one  is  apt  to  assume  that  pulp 
function  continneB  nonnally,  but  when, 
after  ten  or  fifteen  years,  it  is  seen  that 
in  a  given  case  only  the  filled  teeth  have 
become  devitalized,  then  it  is  clear  that 
pulp  disturbance  commencing  with  the 
cavity  of  decay — a  histological  fact — is 
speeded  on  the  backward  changes  by  the 
insertion  of  a  thermal  irritant.  The  ex- 
tent of  injury  from  this  latter  cause  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  exten- 
sion and  the  consequent  bulk  of  the  fill- 
ing. Too  much  virtue  is  attributed  to 
the  filling  operation  as  a  preservative 
and  prophylactic  measure.  More  gold 
fillings  are  successful  because  of  the  acci- 
dent of  the  time  at  which  they  are  in- 
serted than  because  of  the  skill  or  under- 
standing of  the  operator. 

The  work  of  Metchnikoff,  Ehrlich,  and 
Kirk — notably  an  essay  on  'The  Predis- 
posing Factor  in  Dental  Caries,"  by  the 
last-named — impels  the  self-evident  con- 
clusion that  before  research  regarding  the 
nutritional  factor  is  complete,  fundamen- 
tally essential  as  it  is  to  the  scientific 
filling,  any  attempt  at  a  system  of  scien- 
tific cavity  preparation  is  premature. 
(To  continued.) 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  ETIOLOGY  OF  DENTAL  CARIES. 

It  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  all  great  truths  that  Avhen 
first  enunciated  their  illuminating  effect  in  the  dark  places  of 
ignorance  is  so  great  that  we  are  temporarily  blinded  to  the  fact 
that  their  range  of  application  is  but  partial,  leaving  laiger  areas 
still  to  be  explored  and  illuminated. 

When  Miller  published  the  results  of  his  researches,  in  1882 
and  thereafter,  covering  his  studies  of  the  causation  of  dental 
caries,  and  showed  conclusively  that  tooth-decay  results  from 
bacterial  infection  by  a  class  of  micro-organisms  having  the  power 
to  split  up  certain  carbohydrates  into  lactic  acid,  which  acid  was 
the  decalcifying  agent  in  the  first  stages  of  the  carious  process, 
the  world  of  dentistry  not  only  accepted  these  researches  as  con- 
clusive, but  jumped  to  the  broad  conclusion  that  the  etiology  of 
the  carious  process  was  explained — or  otherwise  expressed,  that 
the  cause  of  tooth-decay  had  been  at  last  discovered.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  this  conclusion  was  justifiable,  but  when  we  come  to 
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realize  the  breadth  of  meaning  which  may  be  properly  attached 
to  the  use  of  the  word  "  cause,"  and  when  we  consider  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  phenomena  related  to  the  causation  of 
dental  caries  yet  unexplained,  it  cannot  even  yet  be  claimed  that 
we  have  in  the  full  sense  possessed  ourselves  of  that  comprehen- 
sive understanding  of  all  of  the  factors  involved  in  this  compli- 
cated process  of  tooth-decay  which  would  justify  Xks  in  asserting 
that  we  have  discovered  its  cause. 

The  whole  question  of  susceptibility  and  immunity  in  con- 
nection with  the  carious  process  is  still  a  sealed  book.  Only  the 
outermost  verge  of  that  subject  has  been  investigated,  and  we 
know  little  about  it  other  than  its  most  superficial  features.  The 
fact  of  immunity  and  the  fact  of  susceptibility  still  offer  problemai 
for  the  investigator,  and  upon  their  solution  will  depend  the  next 
step  in  arriving  at  what  may  properly  be  termed  the  cause  of 
tooth-decay. 

In  1897  a  step  forward  in  the  study  of  the  causes  of  tooth- 
decay  was  made  by  the  publication  of  the  researches  of  J.  I^eon 
Williams  in  his  studies  of  the  pathology  of  enamel  and  in  the 
discussion  of  these  researches  by  G.  V.  Black,  in  which  an- 
other important  factor  in  the  causation  of  decay  was  brought 
out,  namely,  the  factor  which  leads  to  the  localization  of  the 
destructive  process  upon  certain  surfaces  of  the  tooth  through  th» 
i^ency  of  what  has  been  variously  termed  the  bacterial  plaque,, 
or  the  gelatinous  plaque,  or  the  microbic  plaque.  The  early  in- 
vestigations of  G.  V.  Black  in  1886  with  reference  to  the  power 
of  certain  mouth-bacteria  to  produce  gelatinization  of  the  media 
upon  which  they  were  grown  seemed  to  add  another  item  of 
truth  which  still  further  illuminated  the  obscurities  of  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  the  etiology  of  tooth-decay.  The  observations  of 
J.  Leon  Williams  tended  to  confirm  Black's  studies,  and  these 
were  later  confirmed  by  the  studies  of  Kenneth  W.  Goadby  of 
another  mouth-organism  having  plaque- forming  characteristics,  the 
Staphylococcus  viscosus,  an  organism  having  the  property  of  pro- 
ducing a  viscid  mucinous  excretion  which  under  favorable  condi- 
tions it  was  assumed  might  assist  in  localizing  the  lactic  acid 
fermentative  process  upon  protected  or  sheltered  areas  of  tooth- 
structure,  thus  making  it  possible  for  decay  to  originate  upon 
areas  of  tooth-structure  which  were  without  irregularities  or  faults 
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of  formation,  and  explaining  the  formation  of  cavities  upon  smooth 
enamel  surfaces. 

Miller's  researches  foreshadowed  the  conclusion  which  has 
since  been  confirmed  by  other  observers,  that  dental  caries  is 
essentially  a  factor  of  the  environment  of  the  teeth ;  that  it  is  a 
condition  which  arises  externally  to  the  tooth  and  not  internally ; 
that  whatever  part  in  the  process  may  be  played  by  the  tooth 
itself  is  a  part  which  modifies  the  rate  and  character  of  the  decay 
only.  The  enunciation  of  this  conclusion  has  directed  closer 
attention  to  "the  environing  conditions  of  the  teeth,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  composition  of  the  mixed  oral  fiuids  constituting  the 
saliva  in  which  the  teeth  are  constantly  bathed. 

J.  P.  Michaels  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  saliva  varies 
in  its  composition  with  the  nutritional  state  of  the  individual — a 
fact  which  has  been  fully  verified  by  numerous  observers ;  so  that 
the  saliva  can  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  it  formerly  was,  as 
an  indifferent  fluid  having  a  fidrly  uniform  chemical  composition, 
varying  only  occasionally  in  its  percentage  of  solid  substances  and 
in  its  reaction. 

Studies  of  the  human  saliva  with  reference  to  the  etiology  of 
dental  caries  have  developed  certain  more  or  less  constant  features 
which  we  deem  it  of  importance  to  here  record.  First,  the  saliva 
of  caries  susceptibles,  those  in  whom  the  carious  process  is  active, 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  mucin  in  solution  than  the  saliva 
of  immune  individuals.  The  saliva  of  caries  susceptibles  also  as  a 
rule  contains  a  carbohydrate  substance  r^arded  by  Michaels  as  gly- 
cogen, which  reacts  as  a  brown  precipitate  with  v.  Jaksch's  reagent, 
an  iodo-potassium-iodid  solution.  As,  however,  a  similar  reaction 
occurs  when  the  saliva  contains  products  of  hydrolysis  of  starch, 
the  source  and  origin  of  the  dissolved  carbohydrates  is  yet  to  be 
ascertained.  It  is  of  importance  that  investigation  of  this  ques- 
tion should  be  made,  for  if  the  origin  of  these  dissolved  carbo- 
hydrates found  in  the  saliva  of  susceptibles  has  its  origin  in  the 
processes  of  bodily  nutrition,  then  the  conditions  which  render  the 
saliva  fermentable  by  lactic-acid-producing  organisms  are  constitu- 
tional in  character,  and  the  determination  of  that  point  will  throw 
much  light  upon  the  question  of  susceptibility  to  caries  of  the 
teeth  and  do  much  to  explain  why  it  happens  to  be  a  feet  that 
the  tendency  to  tooth-decay  or  susceptibility  to  caries  varies  at 
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different  periods  of  life.  The  composition  of  the  saliva  of  the 
caries  susceptible  affords  certain  other  data  which  tend  to  throw 
light  upon  the  question  of  localization  of  decay  and  upon  the 
formation  of  the  bacterial  plaque,  which  should  be  here  noted. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  existence  of  the  bacterial 
plaque  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  reasonable  dispute.  It  has 
also  been  demonstrated  that  decalcification  of  tooth-structure  sub- 
jacent to  the  bacterial  plaque  takes  place  owing  to  the  generation 
of  acid  by  ferment  germs  within  the  plaque.  The  explanations 
which  have  been  thus  far  given  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  the 
bacterial  plaque  involve  the  co-operative  functioning  of  an  organ- 
ism capable  of  producing  a  mucinous  fermentation  along  with  the 
bacteria  whose  function  it  is  to  ferment  carbohydrates  into  lactic 
acid — a  sort  of  symbiotic  relationship  which  is  hardly  explainable 
with  the  data  at  hand,  nor  does  such  a  relationship  seem  explain- 
able merely  upon  the  theory  of  accidental  association  of  these  two 
classes  of  organisms.  In  view  of  the  known  characteristics  of  the 
saliva  of  caries  susceptibles  it  seems  possible  to  explain  the  formar 
tion  of  the  bacterial  plaque  by  simpler  and  more  direct  means. 
It  is  known  that  the  saliva  of  caries  susceptibles  is  alkaline  or 
neutral,  as  a  rule ;  that  the  saliva  is  usually  viscid  or  mucinous, 
because  only  an  alkaline  saliva  can  hold  mucin  in  solution. 
Again,  such  a  saliva  containing  also  a  fermentable  carbohydrate 
and  organisms  capable  of  generating  lactic  acid,  furnishes  the 
conditions  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  bacterial  plaque ;  for 
the  smallest  addition  of  lactic  acid  to  such  a  saliva  immedi- 
ately causes  a  precipitation  of  mucin  within  the  sphere  of  con- 
tact of  the  acid  with  the  mucin,  which  falls  down  as  a  glutinous 
mass  and  by  condensation  upon  the  surface  of  the  tooth  surrounds 
the  mass  of  lactic-acid-producing  germs,  agglutinates  them  and 
fixes  them  in  adhesive  contact  with  the  enamel. 

While  experimental  study  of  this  question  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  this  mode  of  formation  of  the  bacterial  plaque  is  pro- 
gressing, the  suggestion  as  to  its  probability  is  here  made  for  the 
reason  that  it  offers  a  less  complicated  solution  of  the  question,  and 
one  which  appears  to  be  more  directly  in  accord  with  the  observed 
factors  involved,  an  explanation  that  is  independent  of  the  acci- 
dental relationship  of  a  mucinous  fermentation  with  the  lactic  acid 
fermentation,  which  has  been  the  explanation  heretofore  offered. 
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One  year  after  the  foundation  of  the  Odontologxcal  Society  of 
Chile,  this  progressive  young  body  announces  itself  to  the  outer 
world  by  a  very  creditable  journal,*  the  purpose  of  which,  as 
propounded  in  the  introductory  note  of  the  editors,  is  not  so 
much  to  bring  new  and  original  investigations  as  to  o£fer  useful 
extracts  of  valuable  foreign  literature,  to  which  the  greater  portion 
of  its  pages  is  devoted.  In  spite  of  these  modest  pretensions  the 
inaugurative  June  issue  contains  a  very  commendable  original 
communication  on  "Hyperesthesia  of  the  Dentin,"  by  Rafael  Ger- 
main, the  July  issue  an  essay  on  "The  Hygiene  of  the  First 
Dentition,"  by  the  director.  Dr.  Luis  de  la  Barra  Lastarria,  the 
August  issue  a  paper  on  "The  Use  of  the  X  Ray  in  Dentistry," 
by  Carlos  E.  Bolton.  A  department  of  "Useful  Hints,"  one  of 
"Proceedings  of  the  Odontologic  Society  of  Chile,"  and  one  of 
"Questions  and  Answers"  complete  the  make-up  of  this  journal, 
which  we  wish  a  hearty  God-speed. 


The  Truman  Dinner. 

On  the  22d  of  January  IBIO  a  complimentary  dinner  will  be  given  to 
Dr.  James  Ththait,  n.D.S.,  LL.D.,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York,  by  his  professional  friends,  as  an  expression  of  their  appxeciaticm 
not  only  of  his  personal  characteristics  and  worth,  but  of  his  many  years 
of  self-saciiflcing  labor  as  teacher,  author,  editor,  and  investigator,  in 
the  advancement  of  dental  science  and  art. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee  having  this  banquet  in  charge  that 
all  of  Dr.  Truman's  friends  throughout  the  world  shall  utilise  this  op- 
portunity to  express  their  appreciation  of  Dr.  Tniman  either  by  attend- 
ing the  banquet  or  by  communicating  their  good  wishes  and  congratula- 
tions to  him  on  that  occasion.  Those  who  desire  to  attend  tiie  banquet 
can  communicate  with  Dr.  S.  G.  Perry,  treasurer  of  the  Committee,  130 
West  Fifty-seventh  st.  New  York,  and  those  Who  cannot  attend  and  who 
desire  to  send  letters  or  telegrams  to  be  delivered  to  Dr.  Truman  may  for- 
ward these  in  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  Dbhtal  Cosmos,  eorresponding 
secretary  of  the  Banquet  Committee. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  individually  reach  all  thoae  who 
will  wish  to  tain  part  in  tiiia  celebration,  and  as  it  is  desired  that  none 
shall  fail  to  receive  notice  of  it,  the  Committee  has  decided  to  give  notioe 
in  this  manner  through  the  various  dental  journals  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
everyone  who  may  in  any  way  desire  to  participate. 

*  Beviata  Dental,  Publicaoion  Mettaval,  6rgano  de  la  Sooiedad  Odontoldjiea  die  OMIe.  Director 
Luis  de  la  Barra  Lastarria,  Santiago  de  Chile. 
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0    GOLDEIJfLAGEN.      [MaSTTJAL  OF 

scBuiH  Fillings  and  Gold  Is- 
r.]  By  Dr.  med.  Ebnst  Smsekbb, 
itifit,  Vienna.  I.  Part :  Das  Fuellen 
Zaehne  mit  PoizeUan.  [The  Fill- 
•  of  Teeth  with  Porcelain.]  Berlin: 
rlinische  Verlagsanstalt,  1909. 

r  acme  time  the  silicate  cements 
:he  gold  inlay  have  pnt  the  porce- 
inlay  in  the  bacl^^round  of  interest, 
iwok  before  ns  represents  one  of  the 
of  the  taming  of  the  tide,  and  if 
signs  are  not  misleading,  the  porce- 
jilay,  after  ha-ring  profited  from  the 
deal  experiences  derived  from  the 
'f  the  gold  inlay,  will  again  occupy 
>lace  as  the  mmt  artistic  fillings 
;h  its  limitations — arising  from  its 
aratively  small  resistance  to  com- 
ive  strain — ^must  not  be  overlooked, 
the  first  part  of  his  work,  which  is 
irised  in  the  present  volume  on  porce- 
ftUings,  the  author  has  carefully  con- 
ed the  voluminous  literature  of  some 
lumbers,  yet  instead  of  critically  dis- 
Lg  of  this  vast  material  and  drawing 
iwn  conclusions  therefrom,  the  au- 
has  permeated  the  description  of  his 
preferred  methods  with  critical  and 
rical  observations,  thus  leaving  it  to 
eader  to  pick  out  the  essential  prac- 
portions  and  to  put  to  use  the 
sr's  own  valuable  experiences. 
Iter  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
listiy  of  porcelain  and  the  historical 
iopment  of  the  porcelain  filling,  the 
or  takes  up  the  technique  of  the 
dain  inlay  and  the  preparation  of  the 
7  in  different  teeth,  advocating  as 
[vol.  ll — 111] 


a  means  of  separation  different  progres- 
sive sizes  of  rubber  strii»,  which  do  not 
irritate  and  lacerate  the  gingiva.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  paid  to  the  taking  of 
impressions,  the  burnishing  of  the  ma- 
trix, and  the  removal  of  the  model  from 
the  cavity,  preference  being  given  to  the 
direct  method.  The  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  different  impression 
materials  are  critically  considered,  and 
the  investing  of  the  matrix  and  the  vari- 
ons  investment  materials  available  are  de- 
scribed. One  chapter  treats  on  the  most 
popular  ceramic  materials,  and  the  low- 
and  high-fusing  porcelains  are  compared 
as  to  their  relative  merits,  the  author 
preferring  low-fusing  porcelain,  which 
only  slightly  adheres  to  the  matrix,  and 
is  not  so  liable  to  distortion.  The  color 
problem  in  porcelain  is  discussed  at 
length;  in  the  long  list  of  authors  cited 
we  miss,  however,  the  names  of  V.  W. 
Gilbert  and  W.  L.  Fickes.  Special  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  the  bnilding-up  of  the 
porcelain  on  the  matrix,  the  baking  of 
high-fusing  porcelain,  electric  furnaces, 
and  the  means  of  controlling  the  baking 
of  the  porcelain,  the  evil  reaulte  of  over- 
fusing,  such  as  porosity,  transparency, 
and  loss  of  luster  and  color,  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  porcelain  and  means  to  pre- 
vent it.  While  speaking  of  the  trying-in 
of  the  inlay,  the  author  recommends 
undercuts,  roughing  and  etching  of  the 
cavity  snrface  of  the  inlay,  which  latter 
can  be  done  with  hydrofluoric  acid.  Next, 
the  secure  anchorage  of  inlays  and  incisal 
edges  in  incisors  by  means  of  platinum 
pins,  and  of  porcelain  veneers,  the  re- 
tentive form  of  inlays,  inlay  cements, 
and  the  principles  guiding  in  their  se- 
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lection,  also  the  behavior  of  the  cement 
line,  are  discussed.  The  advantages  of 
the  porcelain  inlay  over  tiie  gold  filling 
are  summed  up  as  follows :  SufBcient  re- 
sistance to  mechanical  and  chemical  in- 
fluences, watertight  closure  of  the  cavity, 
DO  alteration  in  volume,  poor  conductiv- 
ity of  heat,  natural  appearance,  sharp 
contours,  non-irritation  of  the  pulp  and 
gingivse,  easy  removal  of  the  filling  if 
necessary,  easy  restoration  for  both  pa- 
tient and  dentist,  antiseptic  quality, 
small  sacrifice  of  tooth-structure,  and 
general  availability.  The  slightly  limited 
durability  as  determining  the  indications 
or  centra-indications  for  porcelain  inlays 
in  individual  cases  is  discu^d,  and  the 
special  methods  of  Herbst,  Moeser,  Sil- 
berer,  Parker,  C.  Fritzsche,  Dall,  Robin, 
and  Quttmann  are  specially  described. 

The  rich  illustrative  material  con^der- 
ably  adds  to  the  practical  value  of  this 
most  diligent  and  conscientious  woric,  and 
the  shortcomings  in  the  author's  working 
method  as  mentioned  above  will,  we  hope, 
be  eliminated  in  his  forthcoming  volume 
on  gold  inlays. 

Das  Metalleiklage-Ve  b  f  a  h  r  e  n  . 
[Metal  Inlays.]  By  H.  W.  C.  Bob- 
decker,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Prak- 
tischer  Zahnarzt  in  Berlin.  With  130 
illustrations  and  14  plates.  Berlin: 
Hermann  Meusser,  1909. 

A  book  on  this  subject  is  to  be  warmly 
welcomed  as  a  sort  of  beacon  light  in  the 
restless  sea  of  journalistic  pro  and  contra 
literature  which  since  the  introduction 
of  the  Taggart  cast  inlay  method  in  1907 
has  swamped  us,  especially  if  such  a  book 
be  of  such  a  high  standard  as  that  of 
Dr.  Boedecker.  The  very  principle  from 
which  this  author  starts  out  recommends 
his  work,  namely:  "Never  make  a  single 
step  in  any  practical  work  without  know- 
ing the  theoretical  reason."  Moreover, 


this  is  not  a  disguised  advertisement  of 
some  infallible  casting  machine  or  some 
method  with  which  the  inlay  must  stand 
or  fall,  but  an  epitome  of  a  conscien- 
tioiM  practitioner's  experiences  with  the 
methods  designed  by  others,  and  of  the 
modifications  which  under  his  hand  have 
yielded  the  best  results.  Neither  is  the 
author  a  blind  advocate  of  inlays  under 
all  conditions,  but  he  adopts  Franklin's 
liberal  as  well  as  sane  motto :  "A  place  for 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  place !" 
After  a  brief  historical  review  of  the 
evolution  of  the  inlay,  various  steps 
in  making  inlays  are  taken  up  m  indi- 
vidual chapters,  of  which  we  would  only 
mention  those  on  formation  of  the  cavity 
and  retention,  caries  and  cavity  forma- 
tion, the  enamel  edge,  the  different 
methods  of  taking  impressions,  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  casting,  setting  and  fin- 
ishing the  inlay,  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages for  the  teeth,  the  patient,  and 
the  operator.  The  illustrations,  espe- 
cially the  beautifully  plastic  half-tones 
representing  cavity  preparations,  serve  to 
clearly  demonstrate  some  of  the  main 
principles  involved  in  inlay  making,  and 
those  operators  who  have  experienced 
failures  in  this  field  of  work  will  un- 
doubtedly take  new  courage  from  thi^  in- 
spiring book. 

The  American  Pocket  Medical  Dic- 
tionary. Edited  by  W.  A.  Newman 
DoBLAND,  M.D.  Sixth  Bevlsed  Edi- 
tion. Philadelphia  and  London:  W. 
B.  Saunders  Co.,  1909.  Price  $1.00 
net. 

This  small  volume,  the  previous  edi- 
tions of  which  have  been  reviewed  in  the 
December  issue  1903  and  August  1907  of 
this  journal,  has  again  been  brought  up 
to  dal£,  even  such  comparatively  very  re- 
cent topics  as  opsonins.  Bier's  treatment, 
tricresol,  pyocyanase,  novocain,  etc.,  hav- 
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een  duly  considered  and  explained, 
convenient  aid  for  quick  consulta- 
this  medico-dental  dictionary  will 
elcomed  in  its  revised  edition  by 
practitioner  and  student  of  medico- 
1  science. 

Dental  Dibsctort,  1909.  Cod- 
ning  the  Kames  and  Addresses  of 
[  Registered  Dental  Practitioners, 
:h  Description  and  Date  of  Quali- 
ition.  Practicing  in  the  United 
Dgdom,  the  Colonies,  and  Abroad, 
mpiled  from  Official  Sources.  Lon- 
i:  John  Bale,  Sons,  &  Danielson, 
i.   Price,  28.  6d.  net. 

lis  present  relume  is  intended  to  fur- 
a  handy  and  easily  accessible  direc- 
which  in  a  very  practical  and  useful 
contains  first  a  topographical  list, 
the  names,  addresses,  and  qualifi- 
Qs  of  practitioners  arranged  under 
:own8  in  which  they  practice,  also 
phabetical  list.  The  useful  informa- 
on  the  most  important  dento-Iegal 
on  dental  hospitals  and  schools  in 
Tnited  Kingdom,  on  dental  surgeons 
bed  to  the  general  hospitals  in  Lon- 
British  dental  societies,  the  curricu- 
leading  to  the  degree  of  L.D.S., 
.bbreriations  commonly  used  for  de- 
,  and  dental  publications,  British  as 
as  American  and  foreign,  renders 
directory  in  pocket-book  form  a  con- 
ait  cicerone  which  can  give  much 
ible  information. 

ffAEBZTLICHEB  AdRESS-KalENDBR 
EE    DEN    EUROPAEISCHEN  KONTI- 

aiT,  1909.  Part  I — Germany.  Ber- 
i:  Berliniache  Verlagsazutalt. 

le  increasing  prozimitr  of  intema- 

il  relationship  of  the  dental  profes- 
is  evinced  by  this  directory,  which, 


like  the  British  directory,  offers  an  alpha- 
betical and  topographical  list  of  the 
names  and  qualifications  of  German  den- 
tists, together  with  an  enumeration  of 
the  medico-dental  boards,  dental  univer- 
sity faculties,  dental  societies,  and  stand- 
ard fees.  The  comparative  statistics  of 
the  ratio  of  population  and  practicing 
dentists,  which  is  far  below  that  of  the 
United  States,  throws  an  interesting 
side-light  upon  the  estimation  of  dental 
service  in  Germany. 


New  Editions. 

The  following  books,  which  have  for- 
merly been  reviewed  in  our  columns, 
have  appeared  in  new  editions : 

Dental  MsDionnt.  A  Manual  of  Dental  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Therapeutics.    Bj  Fwasa- 

NAND    J.    S.    GOBOAS,    A.M.,    MJ>.,  DJ>.S. 

Ei^th  Edition,  revised  and  enlaiiged;  ^7 
pages.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiaton's  Son  ft 
Co.,  1009.    Price  $4.00  net. 

A  MjjnTAi.  or  THE  Injubibs  and  Sdboxcal 

DiBKASES  OF  THE  FAGI,  MoUTH,  AVD  JaWS. 

Bj  John  Satbx  TW*«>-ff^T.T,,  M.D.<^ra. 
Univ.).  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlai^; 
717  pages,  with  380  illuatrations  and  6  colored 
plates.  Philadelphia:  The  S.  S.  White  Den- 
tal Mfg.  Ccnnpany,  1000.   Price  96.50. 

Thk  Famom^s  or  Baotebioloot.  A 
Practical  Manual  for  Students  and  Physi- 
cians. By  A.  C.  Abbott,  M.D.  Eighth  Edi- 
tion, thoroughly  rCTiaed ;  631  pages,  with  100 
illustrations,  26  of  which  are  colored.  Phila- 
delphia and  New  Yorlc:  Lea  ft  Febiger,  1900. 
Cloth,  $2.7&. 

Manual  of  Chemibtrt.  A  Guide  to 
Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work  for  Beginners 
in  Chemistry.  A  Text-book  Specially  Adapted 
for  Students  of  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  uid 
Dentistry.  By  W.  Smoit,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  and 
Daniel  Base,  Ph.D.  Ninth  Edition,  thor- 
oughly revised;  716  pages,  with  78  illustra- 
tions, one  colored  spectra  plate,  and  8 
colored  plates  representing  64  chemical  reac- 
tions. Philadelphia  and  Kew  Yoric;  Lea  ft 
Febiger,  1900.   Price  fS-OO.  net. 
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[La  Remie  de  Stomatologie,  Paris,  September 
1900.] 

PATHOGENESIS  AND  THERAPEUTICS 
OF  THE  AFFECniONS  OF  THE  BUCCAL 
MUCOSA  IN  GENERAL  DISEASE.  Bt 
JA.  Cruet. 

In  a  moat  elaborate  article  which  was  pre- 
sented before  the  Stomatologic  Section  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Medicine  at  Buda- 
pest, August  1008,  the  author  passes  in  review 
the  following  diseases  whidi  reflect  pathologi- 
cally  upon  the  buccal  mucosa: 


IntoKications 


Infectiotu  diaeatea 


Dystrophies  and  dyacraaUu 


Diatheaea 


From  thia  study  on  the  pathogenesis  of  theae 
diseases  he  arrives  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions, which  are  of  particular  interest  in  thid 
era  of  prophylaxis: 

(1)  The  mouth  and  the  buccal  mucosa, 
owing  to  their  anatomic  constitution,  their 
environment,  and  their  functions,  are  espe- 
cially exposed  to  traumatism  and  excoria- 
tion— in  abort,  to  the  production  of  various 


portals  of  entrance  for  mteto-orgaiiiBma  and 
infection. 

(2)  Even  in  the  normal  state  the  mouth 
is  inhabited  1^  numerous  pathogenic  or  non- 
pathogenic micro-organisms,  both  of  which 
may  become  more  virulent  and  dangerous  un- 
der certain  conditions,  especially  in  general 
disease. 

(3}  The  pathologic  manifestations  of  the 
buccal  mucosa  in  general  diseases  are  deter- 
mined by  the  local  infection  or  1^  pre-existing 
affections,  such  as  simple  stomatitis  or  pyor- 
rhea alveolaris. 


(4)  The  seriousness  of  the  infections  of  the 
buccal  mucosa  in  general  disease  is  always 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  state  of  infection 
or  previous  pathology  of  the  mouth,  regard- 
less of  the  disease. 

(5)  The  disease,  whether  it  be  due  to  in- 
toxication, general  infection,  or  nutritional 
trouble,  may,  aside  from  the  infection  or  the 
local  leaion,  play  an  important  part  in  ex- 
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[* Hydrargyrism  (Mercurial  poisoning). 
I  Phosphorism  (Phosphorous  poisoning). 
]  Saturnism  (Lead  poisoning). 

I  Alcoholism. 

"  Typhoid  fever. 
Grippe. 


Acute  - 


r  Scarlet  fever. 
Eruptive  fevers.  J  Measles. 


Diphtheria. 
Erysipelas. 


Venereal  diseases. 

Tuberculosis. 
Diabetes. 

Albuminuria  and  uremia. 

Rheumatism. 

Gout. 

Chlorosis  and  anemia. 

Scurvy. 

Purpura. 
C  Tabes. 
J  Artbritism. 
\  Scrofulosis. 


I  Smallpox. 

r  Gonorrhea. 
I  Syphilis. 
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ng  the  character  of  certain  oral  dis- 
and  their  seriouaness. 

The  two  faetoTB,  however,  «.e.  general 
le  and  local  infection  or  lesion,  must 
'a  be  associated  and  taken  into  considera- 
or  a  rational  explanation  of  the  patho- 
1  manifestations  of  the  buccal  mucosa 
lieir  peculiarities  in  general  disease.  The 
i&ry  reciprocal  influence  of  these  two 
■s  is  variable  according  to  the  disease. 

The  therapeutic  results,  either  pre- 
re  or  curative,  show  what  preponderant 
nee  the  local  infection  exerts  upon  the 
iction  of  various  alterations  of  the  buccal 
sa  in  general  disease. 

feedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medieine, 
London,  May  1009.] 

S  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  ACTION 
FOBMALIN   AND    OTHER  ROOT- 
£SSZNOS.   Bt  IHi.  H.  Sums. 

i  author  reports  a  number  of  practical 
iments  on  the  action  of  various  forms 
ot'Canal  dressings  commonly  used,  and 
B  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  introduc- 
of  formalin  has  wrought  such  an  im* 
ment  in  root-canal  treatment  The  drugs 
been  compared  according  to  their  power 
:stroying  microbes  with  which  they  are 
n  direct  contact.  Dressings  were  applied 
e  roots  of  extracted  teeth  and  sealed  in, 
:he  teeth  were  dropped  into  bacteria  cul- 
.  The  effect  of  the  antiseptic  dressings 
e  bacteria  immediately  around  the  apices 
le  teeth  was  watched.  While  there  ap- 
rd  to  be  a  completely  unretarded  growth 
up  to  the  whole  circumference  of  a 

containing  carbolic  acid  dressing,  there 
ired  around  the  apical  region  of  the  tooth 
\i  contained  a  proprietary  dressing  eon- 
Qg  formalin  a  clear  area  in  which  no 
th  had  occurred.    The  germs  that  had 

present  in  the  culture  had  not  been 
itted  to  grow;  on  the  contrary,  they  had 

destroyed  by  the  medicament  sealed  ia- 
the  root.  Therefore  something,  obviously 
gaseous  nature,  must  have  passed  through 
ipical  foramen  of  that  tooth.  To  preclude 
possibility  of  some  of  the  formalin  paste 
Dg  been  pushed  through  the  apical  for- 
1,  thus  acting  directly  on  the  germs,  the 
dressing  was  not  placed  more  than  half- 
down  the  root-canal,  but  the  result  was 


enetly  the  same.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  infection  has  passed  through  the  apei^ 
one  mi^t  go  on  pumping  down  carbolic  aeid 
indefinitely  without  reaching  tiie  cause  of  the 
trouble,  hence  the  immense  value  of  a  for* 
malin  preparation  which  is  able  to  reach  a 
point  otherwise  inapproachable. 

Among  the  essential  oils,  the  oils  of  cloves, 
turpentine,  eucalyptus,  and  also  Black's  12  3 
mixture,  which  consists  of  the  oils  of  gaul- 
tlieria  and  cassia  and  carboUo  add.  were 
tested,  but  none  of  these  showed  any  evidence 
of  power  to  penetrate  through  the  apex. 
Perchlorid  of  mercury  in  a  1  per  cent,  solu- 
tion, iodoform,  tincture  of  iodin,  and  hydro- 
gen dioxid  all  gave  negative  results,  although 
all  these  drugs  hod  been  subjected  to  repeated 
trials.  A  particularly  careful  series  of  trials 
was  made  with  perhydrol,  the  drug  in  one 
case  being  sealed  into  a  root  just  extracted 
and  full  of  septic  material,  so  that  there  was 
abundant  matter  present  to  set  free  the  oxy- 
gen from  the  perhydrol;  but  although  the 
interior  of  the  root  was  favorably  affected  by 
the  oxygen,  no  beneficial  result  was  shown 
around  the  apex. 

Equal  parts  of  Mox«sol  and  framalin  mixed, 
which  is  the  formula  suggested  by  Buekl^, 
showed  a  little  less  penetration  than  pure 
formalin,  which  should  not  be  used  in  the 
mouth,  but  the  penetrating  action  was  doubt- 
less sufficient  for  the  purposes  required.  The 
excellent  results  obtained  by  means  of  this 
combination  of  drugs  is  due  more  to  the 
power  of  wide  penetratiim  than  to  the 
complicated  system  of  chemical  changes 
that  Buckley  himself  seems  to  have  faith  in. 
Tricresol  is  a  body  very  similar  to  carbolic 
ncid,  and  as  may  be  expected,  a  separate  trial 
of  the  penetration  of  this  drug  alone  merely 
confirmed  still  further  the  inefficiency  of  all 
liquid  antiseptics  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
dead  teeth,  and  it  becomes  evident  that  it  is 
only  the  formalin  element  in  the  Buckley 
combination  that  is  responsible  for  the  ad- 
vantages gained  by  its  use.  Various  combina- 
tions of  other  drugs  with  formalin  were  tried 
both  clinically  and  in  this  experimental  way, 
the  results  varying  very  little.  An  escape  of 
the  formalin  vapor,  not  only  at  the  apex  but 
now  and  then  at  the  other  end  of  the  root 
was  noticed  whenever  the  dressing  had  been 
sealed  in  with  gutta-percha;  subsequently 
every  dressing  was  sealed  in  with  cemmt. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  eoncluaively 
uMited  that  no  matter  how  strong  liquid 
antiaeptics  are,  they  have  no  efficiency  beyond 
the  apex  of  the  root.  Still  farther,  it  haa 
been  ehown  by  the  author  that  earbolte  acid 
and  oil  of  cinnamon  will  only  destroy  the  com- 
paratively smaH  number  of  bacteria  with 
which  they  are  in  absolutely  direct  contact, 
and  are  therefore  not  to  be  relied  upon  in 
the  treatment  of  septic  roots. 

If  the  question  arises  what  preparation  of 
formalin  is  to  be  particularly  recommended, 
it  may  be  said  that  as  long  as  a  solution  <rf 
formalin  1  part  in  either  3  or  4  is  adhered  to, 
it  matters  little  what  the  formalin  is  diluted 
wiUi.  It  happens,  however,  that  very  few 
liquids  will  mix  with  formalin,  and  so  it  fol- 
lows that  we  are  limited  to  either  tricresol, 
creasote,  or  glycerin. 

Some  small  proportion  of  formalin  ineor^ 
porated  in  the  permanent  root-fllling  will  help 
to  preserve  the  root  in  a  wholesome  condi- 
tion. The  power  of  the  formalin  vapors  to 
penetrate  the  dentinal  tubes  was  also  tested, 
and  it  was  found  that  in  case  of  a  ground 
tooth  strong  formalin  penetrated  at  least  half 
through  the  dentin,  which  indicates  that  for- 
malin preparations  in  strong  solutions  are  not 
to  be  used,  especially  when  the  cavity  ap- 
proaches the  pulp. 

Considering  on  one  hand  tbe  powerful  in- 
fluence and  the  good  results  of  formalin  in 
teeth,  both  septic  and  sensitive,  and  on  the 
other  the  enormous  number  of  new  proprie* 
taty  preparations  being  constantly  brought 
before  the  profession,  all  of  which  are  ex- 
pensive and  rely  on  nothing  more  or  less  than 
formalin,  this  investigatim  into  the  mode  of 
action  of  this  drug  is  heartily  to  be  welcomed. 

[Oesterr.-Vngarische  Vierteljahraecf^ift  fuor 

Zahnheilkunde,  Vienna,  July  1909.] 

EXPERIMENTAL  INVESTIGATIONS  INTO 
THE  METHODS  OF  ROOT-CANAL  FILL- 
ING, WITH  SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION 
OF  PARAFFIN.  Bt  De.  J.  Szab6,  Buda- 
pest. 

Miller,  in  his  "Lchrbuoh  der  Konservieren- 
den  Zahnheilkunde,"  Leipzig,  1S98,  demands 
the  following  partly  indispensable,  partly  de- 
sirable qualities  for  a  good  root-cuial  filling: 
It  must  not  undergo  decomposition;  it  must 
liave  a  permanent  though  ever  so  weak  anti- 


septic effect;  it  must  allow  of  easy  intro- 
duction, and  must  reach  Uie  apical  foramoi; 
it  must  not  Irritatn  the  perioatenm  or  tiie 
periapical  tissue;  it  must  not  itiseolor  the 
teeth;  it  must  not  be  porous,  otherwise  it 
may  absorb  secretions  which  may  putrefy; 
it  must  allow  of  easy  removal.  On  the  basis 
of  these  requirements  the  author  haa  tested 
the  various  root-canal  filling  materials,  with 
the  following  results : 

( 1 )  The  cotton  group  is  unsatisfactory,  for 
this  material  may  decompoae;  the  di^nfec- 
tant  power  of  the  drug  absorbed  in  the  cotton 
is  only  temporary,  as  the  filling  is  not  water- 
proof, and  the  disinfectant  is  soon  washed 
out;  it  irritates  the  periosteum,  for  if  the 
filling  ia  good,  the  cotton  penetrates  throng 
any  wide  foramen,  and  if  Uie  root-canal  ia 
very  narrow,  the  cotton  can  hardly  be  intro- 
dneed,  thus  allowing  blood  serum  to  enter 
tbrou^  the  foramen ;  lastly,  it  ia  porous  nnd 
absorbs  secretions. 

(2)  Cements,  though  mixed  with  antisep- 
tics, have  a  doubtful  disinfectant  power 
which  has  not  yet  been  proved  by  way  of  ex- 
periment. Although  in  a  wet  cosditiim  ce- 
ment is  antiseptic,  owing  to  its  stan^ly  acid 
reaction,  this  antiseptic  effect  disappears  <m 
hardening.  It  is  difficult  to  introduce  cnment: 
if  the  foramen  ia  wide  it  easily  penetrates 
and  sets  up  inflammation ;  if  the  canal  is  very 
narrow  it  cannot  be  introduced.  Moreover, 
cement  is  porous  and  appsrently  permits 
fluids  to  penetrate  between  the  filling  and  the 
canal  wall.  It  is  also  very  difficult  to  re- 
move. 

(3)  Gutta-percha  fllUngs  have  no  antisep- 
tic effect.   Impregnation  with  antiaeptics  has 

not  yet  beeu  proved  to  produce  lasting  effects. 
Gutta-percha  cannot  be  introduced  in  very 
narrow  canals,  and  is  liable  to  be  forced 
through  wide  foramina.  It  is  not  water- 
proof, and  although  it  can  eaaily  be  re- 
moved, it  is  difficult  to  make  a  perfect  filling 
over  It. 

(4)  Permanently  soft  pastes,  though  they 
can  be  introduced  and  removed  easily  enough, 
have  no  permanently  antiseptic  power,  as 
appears  from  clinical  experience  and  the 
possibility  of  their  being  washed  out.  They 
may  he  mixed  so  that  they  irritate  the  periap- 
ical tissue  but  little,  yet  in  wide  foruniun 
the  result  is  poor.  Paraffin,  on  Uie  other 
hand,  never  decomposes,  and  if  mixed  with 
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Fectanta  has  a  permanently  antiseptic 
r.    The  filling  of  a  root-canal,  If  it  is 
1  possible,  can  easily  be  effected  with 
En,  as  it  readily  penetrates  to  the  foni- 
Toward  living  tissue  paraffin  is  the 
indifferent  of  all  known  root-canal  fill- 
and   if  forced  through  the  foramen, 
not  produce  any  inflammation  of  the 
pieal  tissue.    It  does  not  discolor  the 
,  and  is  so  free  -from  porosity  and  so 
rproof  that  throng  or  on  tiie  side  of 
Blling  no  fluid  can  enter.    It  also  ab- 
ely  precludes  the  spread  of  infection. 
3zab6'B  claims  seem  to  be  substantiated 
series  of  beautiful  lithographs  realiat- 
T  colored  after  nature. 

mal  of  the  Amenoon  Medical  AasoiHa- 
Hon,  GhicBgo>  July  24.  1909.] 

I  VITAUTT  OF  BBNTAIi  ENAMEL, 
r  Db.  R.  R.  Ahixbews. 

terested  in  this  subject  by  Dr.  C.  Francis 
Lecker'a  (of  Berlin)  work  on  "Enamel  of 
Teeth"  [DentiU  Bwi«w,  April  1900)  and 
i  of  his  reoentfy  shown  sections  and  pho- 
Eiphs  of  enamel,  and  taking  issue  with 
i  of  Boedecker's  statements,  the  author 

followed  the  growth  of  the  enamel 
ugh  the  various  stages  of  the  fetus.  He 

not  believe  tiiat  the  cement  substance 
reen  the  enamel  rods  is  a  vital  tissue,  or 
.  it  has  the  same  power  of  Titalization 
lave  the  fibers  whidi  are  formed  in  tiie 
■inal  canals.  There  can  be  no  question, 
lis  mind,  but  that  in  the  living  tooth  it 
k  partially  calcified  tissue,  a  transition 
oe,  which  in  old  age  becomes  wholly  cal- 
d.  It  is  a  tissue  so  changed  chemically 
;  when  it  has  had  its  lime  taken  from 
ry  acid  it  cannot  readily  be  further  de- 
yed.  It  resembles  in  this,  not  wholly  but 
ewhat,  tiie  sheath  tissue  of  the  dentinal 
Bila,  which  is  not  a  vitalizing  tissue,  be- 
se  within  the  core  of  this  sheath  tissue 
can  see  Uie  vital  fiber  sending  out  its  anas- 
losing  branches  through  the  sheath  tis- 
to  other  vital  offshoots  from  other  canals, 
s  sheath  tissue  is  also  a  transition  tissue, 
ich  becomes  calcified  into  calcified  matrix 
Bge  advances. 

The  scant  vitality  found  in  young  enamel 
ms  to  be  due  to  a  very  thin  organic  layer 
dentin  origin,  between  the  dentin  and  en- 


amel, called  the  interzonal  layer,  together 
with  an  ingrowth  of  some  of  the  processes 
of  the  dentin-forming  cells  which  have  in- 
vaded the  enamel  substance  prior  to  its  cal- 
cification. In  some  instances  the  author  has 
found  these  processes  to  have  persisted  in 
this  invasion  of  the  enamel  substance  so  as 
to  reach,  or  nearly  reach,  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  fully  formed  enamel.  These  invad- 
ing dentinal  processes  are  exceedingly  irrega- 
lar  in  thur  course,  seldom  following  the  line 
of  the  cement  substance,  but  more  often  run- 
ning in  an  oblique  direction  across  the  enamel 
rods. 

In  a  thin  section  of  the  cusp  of  a  human 
tooth  we  can  count  nearly  forty  of  these  in- 
vading dentin  fibers.  Where  they  pass  into 
the  substance  of  the  enamel  they  seem  to 
have  become  flattened  and  eomproseed  like 
lamelln  by  the  foree  exerted  by  the  rods  of 
the  enamel  while  they  were  caleifying. 

iL*Odontologie,  Paris,  August  15,  1609.] 

A    CASE    OF    SPONTANEOUS  ORTHO- 
DONTIA.   Bt  Db.  FEAItdB  Jbak. 

The  patient,  a  girl  of  five  years  of  age, 

presented  a  gap  between  the  anterior  teeth, 
that  had  developed  gradually,  and  resembled 
prognathism  of  the  maxilla.  On  closer  ex- 
amination a  very  marked  anteversion  of  the 
four  upper  incisors  was  observed,  which 
elevated  the  lip  in  a  very  ugly  form.  There 
was  also  a  retroversion  of  the  four  lower 
mcisors,  producing  a  space  between  the  two 
arches  wide  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of 
the  little  finger.  The  occlusion  of  the  molars 
was  normal.  None  of  the  divers  causes  for 
this  anomaly,  such  as  adenoids,  polypi,  or 
troubles  in  respiration  were  present,  the  ohild 
breathing  freely  through  the  nose,  not  snoring 
during  sleep,  and  enjc^ing  exoellent  general 
health.  It  was  therefore  suspected  that  the 
anomaly  was  simply  the  consequence  of  the 
habit  of  thumb-sucking.  The  mother  had  in- 
deed permitted  the  child's  habit,  being  ignor- 
ant of  its  dangerous  consequence.  After  de- 
ciding to  postpone  orthodontic  interference 
until  the  eruption  of  the  permanent  set,  the 
mother  was  advised  to  break  the  child  of  her 
habit  as  soon  and  as  radically  as  possible, 
and  to  present  the  patient  after  a  few  months. 
Two  years  afterward  the  child  was  brought 
back,  completely  cured  of  her  habit,  although 
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it  had  taken  her  several  months  to  entirely 
break  heradf  thereof.  Surprleln^  enongb 
DO  sign  of  protmsion  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  maxilla  vrs  left,  and  the  direction  of  the 

lower  incisors  and  the  occlusion  were  normal. 
A  comparison  of  the  two  plaster  models  made 
of  the  case  at  both  Tisits  leads  the  author  to 
conclude  that  in  a  good  many  eases  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  delay  treatment  and  spare 
the  children  the  discomforts  of  a  regulating 
appliance;  that  oftm  the  various  methods  M 
T^nlation  simply  hasten  what  nature  it- 
self would  spontaneously  correct;  that  espe- 
cially in  the  case  cited,  an  appliance  would 
have  done  little  more  than  corrected  the  bad 
habit;  and  finally,  that  sometimes,  if  not 
often,  we  are  inclined  to  pride  ourselves  on 
orthodontio  results  which  are  in  all  probab- 
ility nuinly  due  to  the  restorative  efforts  of 
nature. 

[Aerue   TritMttrieUo  8w9M  d'OdoKtologie, 
Zurich,  No.  2,  1909.] 

THE  VALUE  OF  IDENTIPICATION  BY 
THE  DENTAL  EXPERT.  Bt  Da.  O. 
AHOlbw. 

The  practice  of  legal  medicine  preaoits  few 
eases  where  greater  caution  is  required  than 
those  of  establishment  of  identity.  This  is 
especially  the  case  if  the  medico-legal  expert 
is  confronted  with  a  corpse  disfigured  by  time, 
with  incomplete  fragments  of  a  skeleton,  or 
with  charred  remains. 

Among  the  aids  to  whioh  he  may  resort  in 
cases  where  the  identification  presents  real 
diffleulties,  dentistry  ii  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  important.  The  treatises  on  l^al 
medicine  mention,  to  be  sure,  the  proofs  which 
dentition  may  furnish  in  regard  to  age,  also 
various  peculiarities  of  the  dental  organs 
which  may  be  utilized  by  the  medico- legal 
expert.  This  is,  however,  not  suiBeient  today; 
these  statements  must  be  made  1^  a  dental 
expert.  In  a  uiunber  of  eases  in  the  past  the 
identification  could  have  been  made  by  den- 
tists owing  to  the  means  at  their  command. 
Legal  medicine  has  not  sufficiently  availed 
itself  of  the  aid  which  dentistry  offered. 

In  a  great  many  casra  the  teeth  are  th« 
on^  practical  means  for  establishing  an 
identi^.  The  oonfiagrations  of  the  King- 
theater  at  Vienna,  of  the  Op£ra  Gomique  at 
Paris,  of  the  Charity  Bazaar  at  Paris,  the 


eases  of  the  Marquis  de  Morte,  of  the  Im- 
perial Prince,  (uid  of  a  corpse  recently  found 
in  the  burned  ruins  <^  the  Oerman  embassy  st 
Chile,  and  many  others,  have  proved  this  suf- 
ficiently. But  although  dutista  han  ooea- 
sionally  been  called  upon  by  the  I^al  author- 
ities as  expert  witnesses,  often  their  services 
have  been  sought  too  late,  and  frequently  not 
at  all. 

Thompson*  remarks  that  many  very  tedious 
and  expensive  lawsuits  might  have  been 
avoided  had  the  serviees  of  a  dental  expert 
been  engaged.  He  cites  the  famous  HlUman 
ease,  which  was  pending  for  over  fifteen  yean 
before  various  courts  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  which  finally  a 
cast  showed  that  while  the  teeth  of  the  sus- 
pected corpse  were  perfect  and  regular,  those 
of  the  real  Hillman  were  irr^lar  and  de- 
feetlTC.  In  this  ease  the  corpse  was  so  dis- 
figured that  all  hc^  of  Identifieation  had  been 
abandoned.  If  an  examination  of  th«  teeth 
had  been  made  at  the  b^innln^  all  the 
trouble  could  have  been  avoided. 

Another  famous  case  was  that  of  Goss- 
Udderzook,  which  also  occurred  in  the  United 
States,f  and  in  which  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies would  have  been  cleverly  swindled  oat 
of  large  sums  of  mon^,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  testimony  of  identic  established  by  s 
dental  expert. 

Dr.  AmoSdo  also  recalls  the  case  of  the 
catastrophe  at  the  Charity  Bazaar  in  Paria 
A  body  was  recognized  ss  that  of  Madame 
Hausmann  and  was  rauoved  the  family. 
After  the  usual  ceremonies  had  taken  plaoe,  it 
became  clear  that  an  error  had  been  made 
niis  mistake  could  have  been  avoided  If 
the  victim's  dentist  had  been  first  consulted. 

Another  case  is  cited,  in  which  a  high  of* 
flcial  of  the  Grerman  embassy  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  after  having  committed  serious  frauds, 
murdered  the  janitor  and  set  Uie  embassy 
on  fire  in  order  to  create  the  imprassion 
that  he  himself  had  been  buried  in  the  burning 
ruins  accidentally.  He  was  apprehended  some 
time  after  the  charred  body  of  the  mordeied 
janitor  had  been  identified  by  a  dentist.  He 
confessed  his  ghastly  crime  in  the  face  of 


*  A.  H.  Thomiwon,  "Ideatlfleatloa  Ifeaiui 
of  tbe  Teeth,"  Umhtal  Ooaicoa,  1887.  voL  JTwfx, 

p.  227. 

to.  AmoSdo.  "L'Art  Dentalre  ea  IfCdedM 
legale/'  p.  487. 
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orerwhelming  erideiuie,  althon^  lu  had  fiao- 
tnred  his  victim'B  jaw  and  had  partly  de- 
calcified his  teeth  with  a  blowpipe  in  order 
to  preclude  all  possibility  of  identification. 

Kumerous  other  cases  could  be  cited  in 
which  the  data  furnished  by  dentists  have 
been  successfully  utilized.  In  a  number  of 
cases  the  dental  laminations  gave  a  negstive 
result  which  is  no  less  impcniant.  Thus  in 
the  ease  of  Lonis  XVIU,  the  dental  examina- 
tion which  the  author  made  in  eo-operatirai 
with  Drs.  Magitot  and  Poirier  made  it  pos- 
sible to  determine  that  the  remains  in  St. 
Marguerite's  cemetery  belonged  to  an  indlrid- 
ual  much  older  than  the  Dauphin. 

In  Spain,  Dr.  Otaola  of  Bilboa  was  able  to 
prove  the  erroneousness  of  a  charge  of  murder 
by  demonstrating  that  a  skull  found  in  a 
sewer  was  not  that  of  a  woman  who  had  dis- 
appeared. The  alveoli  of  the  teeth  iriiieh 
were  missing  in  the  skull  fotud  were  gaping, 
which  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the 
woman  had  lost  these  two  teeth  some  time 
previous  to  her  death.  Some  time  later  the 
missing  woman  was  found  living  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

The  importance  of  the  dental  expert's  serv- 
ices  in  establishiug  identity  can  at  the  pres- 
ent time  no  longer  be  doubted.  In  the  future, 
dentists  will  be  called  upon  in  difficult  cases 
not  merely  by  chance,  but  from  the  very 
beginning  of  proceedings.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  doing  so  the  examination  of  the  med- 
ico-legal txpert  will  be  indorsed  by  the  dental 
expert,  thus  avoiding  unjust  and  disagreeable 
mistakes. 

IGiomtUe  dt  Corriapondenea  pet  Dmttifi, 
Milan,  August  1909.] 

INSTKUMENTS  OF  TANTALUM.  Br  D&  G. 
Fasoli. 

The  new  silicate  cements  require  instru- 
ments which  absolutely  resist  the  attacks  of 
chemical  substances.   The  lue  of  spatulas  of 

iridio-platinum,  or  of  gold,  pure  or  alloyed, 
leave  a  brown  stain  on  such  fillings,  for  which 
reason  bone  and  agate  spatulas  have  been 
introduced.  These  instruments,  however, 
prove  too  large  for  very  small  plastic  fillings, 
and  therefore  do  not  permit  of  the  correct  in- 
troduction of  the  cement  into  the  small  cav- 
ities, nor  of  the  proper  condensation.  Two 
instruments  are  especially  necessary  for  good 


plastic  filling  of  ordinary  or  silicate  cement, 
a  small  ball-shaped  boni^er  with  whieh  the 
material  may  he  condensed  against  the  points 
of  retention,  and  a  strcmg  small  spatula  which 

is  lubricated  with  cocoa  butter,  not  vaselin, 
for  shaping  the  contour,  condensing  the  sur- 
face of  the  filling,  and  modeling  the  filling  in 
the  interdental  spaMs.  Tantalum  instruments 
fulfil  all  these  requirements  most  perfectly. 
They  have  a  smooth  nufaec^  do  not  discolor 
the  cement,  and  can  easily  be  washed,  steril- 
ized, and  polished.  Their  price  is  rather 
high,  but  as  they  last  indefinitely  they  prove 
to  be  a  saving  in  the  end.  The  author  en- 
forces his  statements  by  citing  some  interest- 
ing data  concerning  tiie  properties  of  tan- 
talum. 

IDeuUehe  Monatsachrift  fuer  ZahnhMOBundef 
Berlin,  August  1909.] 

ON  THE  AVERAGE  TIME  OF  ERUFTION 
OF  THE  PERMANENT  TEETH  IN  MAN. 
Bt  Dr.  C.  R5SX. 

Again  ROse  has  presented  us  with  one  of 
those  investigations  whose  painstaking  thor- 
oughness is  nothing  short  of  marvelous.  It 
is  a  common  experience  that  the  simplest  sci- 
entiflo  facts  are  most  difficult  to  establish 
with  absolute  correctness.  One  might  pre- 
sume that  the  normal  time  of  eruption  of  the 
permanent  teeth  is  known  in  its  most  minute 
details.  Yet  the  books  on  anatomy  and  physi- 
ol(^  contain  only  very  incomplete  data. 
Judging  from  the  heretofore  best  statbtics 
compiled  by  Cartwright,  Jr.  (Britith  Jowmal 
of  Dental  Science,  1867)  and  Dietlein  {Oester- 
reichiaoh-Ungarische  yierteljahrsaehrift  fuer 
Zahnheilkunde,  1895),  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  time  of  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth 
varies  within  very  wide  limits.  BSse  has  now 
himself  compile  statistics  comprising  over 
40,000  school  children  of  both  sexes,  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  in  rural  and  city  districts, 
in  schools  attended  by  the  children  of  the  work- 
ing, middle,  and  leisure  classes.  The  results 
show  that  the  time  of  eruption  varies  widely, 
the  limits  of  variation  being  smallest  in  the 
first  permanent  molars,  largest  in  canines  and 
bicuspids.  In  the  female  sex  the  average 
eruption  occurs  four  and  one-half  months 
earlier  on  an  average  than  in  the  male.  The 
difference  is  smallest  in  the  eruption  of  the 
first  permanent  molars,  largest  in  the  ca- 
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nines.  The  extraordinarily  early  eruption  of 
tbe  permanent  set  in  the  Swedish  children  i* 
probably  due  to  the  prevalence  of  tbe  maero- 
panencephaloua  Germanic  raoe  in  that  north- 
ern country.  In  children  of  the  well-to-do 
classes  the  eruption  occurs  earlier  than  in 
children  of  poorer  classes,  in  children  living 
in  cities  earlier  than  in  those  from  rural  dis- 
tricts. This  phenomenon  is  partly  due  to  bet- 
ter nutritional  conditions,  partly  to  the 
greater  fixity  of  racial  traits.  Rhachitis  re- 
tards tbe  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth  but 


little.  From  these  conclusions  of  Dr.  RSse 
it  would  seem  desirable  that  every  dentist 
shonld  compile  Ms  own  statisticB,  whidi 
would  give  him  the  avenge  time  of  nnptita 
of  the  teeth  of  his  patients  aoeording  to  tbe 
climatic,  racial,  and  sodal  oondltioBs  of  bis 
clientele.  We  reproduce  one  of  the  eighteen 
of  Dr.  ROee's  tables,  which  gives  tbe  average 
time  of  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth  in 
41,021  school  children  in  Germany,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Bohemia,  and 
Switzerland: 


Boys  (Z1,U9).  Gisls  (19.883). 
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Root-Canal  Treatment  in  Badly  De- 
cayed Crowns. — In  every  dentist's  experience 
a  case  often  presents  where  a  crown,  al- 
though badly  broken  down,  mi^t  be  saved  by 
immediate  Ailing,  but  as  the  roots  require 
treatment,  immediate  filling  is  impossible. 
During  treatment,  however,  the  tooth  is  sub- 
jected to  further  fracture  and  possibly  to 
splitting  of  the  roots. 


Tbe  following  suggestion  is  offered  to  over- 
come this  danger:  Insert  a  platinum  or  gold 
tube  in  the  tooth  leading  to  tbe  root-canal 
and  build  tbe  permanent  filling  around  this 
at  tbe  first  treatment,  leaving  tbe  tube  open 
for  access  to  the  root.  After  the  treatment 
of  the  root  is  completed,  the  tube  may  be 
filled  at  the  convenience  of  the  operator. — 
S.  S.  Cakleton,  Dental  Digeat. 
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iwn  with  Cast  Baw.— ThU  crown  fi 
hy  selecting  a  diatorio  bamtm  of  proper 
md  color.  Tba  holes  for  rubber  arf 
with  porcelain  and  baked.  OrooreB  are 
eut  on  botii  wiAa,  forming  a  doretail 
trith  greatest  width  at  the  entUng  edge, 
twt  is  pr^tared  in  the  usual  way;  a 
of  sUelqr  wax  that  has  been  oiled  uid 
id  is  prnsed  in  and  adapted  so  as  to 
tly  fit  the  root-eanal,  projecting  out 
inrth  of  an  inch.  This  projection  is 
ed  by  beat,  and  the  facing,  which  has 
msly  been  coated  with  a  film  of  chslk, 
essed  into  this  soft  wax,  chilled,  and 
are  removed  together.  Tix  superflwms 
8  trimmed  off,  ^e  crown  and  wax  dowel 
^fitted  to  insure  perftet  adaptation,  and 
removed  and  mounted  on  a  sprue,  the 
f  which  should  be  concentric,  to  fit  tiie 
post. — ^F.  H.  Nixs,  Items  of  tnterwt. 

^hupbate  of  Copper  in  Resorption 
le  Alveolar  Process.— The  frequent  oc- 
ace  of  resorption  of  the  alveolar  process 
en  the  roots  of  molars^  both  upper  and 
,  results  in  a  eonditlon  which  is  diffi- 
to  treat  satisfactorily.  Aside  fnnn  the 
jf  support,  an  open  podcet  is  oonUnnally 
at,  which  o£Fers  lodgment  to  foreign  sub- 
es  that  become  septic,  aggranting  the 
tion  uid  producing  a  subacute  state  of 
nmation.  The  writer  has  fdnnd  tiiat 
ntroduction  of  oxyphospfaate  of  cc^^ier 
it,  completely  filling  this  space,  will  im- 
:  the  support  of  the  tooth,  keep  out  for- 
matter, iUd  overcome  the  irritation  of 
■oft  tissues.  Besorption  is  sometimes 
o  the  puncture  of  the  floor  of  the  pulp- 
ber  at  the  junction  of  the  bifnrcaticm  of 
vote;  in  such  cases  this  mode  of  treat- 
gives  gratifying  results.  A  celluloid  ce- 
tube  will  be  found  very  useful  for  in- 
icing  the  cement.  Owing  to  the  thera- 
c  action  of  the  oxid  of  copper,  the  soft 
es  take  kindly  to  it,  and  a  remedial 
b  is  thus  kept  in  constant  contact  with 
. — DenUil  Praotiee. 

tid  Inlay  as  Bridge  Abutment  In  Molar 
Hcnspid. — ^If  a  molar,  upper  or  lower, 
h  la  to  be  used  as  a  bridge  abutment 
adly  decayed — especially  if  the  eavily 
do-ffii  on  the  anterior  surface  or  is  deep 
gh  to  permit  of  its  being  cut  out  on  tiiis 
—the  procedure  is  simple,  and  it  is  not 
ys  necessary  to  devitalize  the  pulp.  If. 
■ver,  we  cannot  make  a  large  enough  eav- 
grithout  devitalizing,  or  if  the  bridge  is 
Eirge  that  we  must  have  a  very  strong 
ort,  the  pulp  should  be  devitalized  to 
lit  of  the  passing  of  a  post  into  the  root. 


Prepare  a  cavity  witiiont  undercuts,  running 
de^ly  into  the  tooth  and  down  fm  the  an- 
terior surface  well  toward  the  gum  linc^  all 
walls  having  good,  solid,  square  edges.  Into 
this  cavity  burnish  a  piece  of  platinum  or 
gold  platinum  foil,  letting  it  run  over  the 
edges.  If  a  post  is  to  be  inserted  into  the 
root,  it  can  be  forced  through  the  foil,  re- 
moved, and  soldered.  Replace  and  reburnisb 
this,  and  place  in  the  cup  a  piece  of  rather 
hard  Stent's,  so  that  it  will  hold  the  sides  of 
the  cup  well  in  place;  invest  in  plaster  and 
sand,  and  fill  out  with  Z2-k.  plate  gold.  Again 
replace  it  In  the  tooth,  and  while  firmly 
holding  it  finish  off  exaetiy  as  one  would 
a  gold  filling.  When  finished  we  have  an 
abutment  that  is  as  strong  as  it  can  be 
made,  looks  no  worse  than  would  an  ordinary 
gold  filling,  and  leaves  nothing  that  would 
prevent  cleaning  as  in  4  perfectly  healthy 
tooth.  Such  an  inlay  can  support  one  tooth 
as  well  as  a  cap,  and  as  an  abutmrait  for 
a  large  bridge  it  is  incomparable. — ^P.  R. 
Chahos,  Paris,  Dental  Forum. 

Making  the  Rugse  on  Vulcanite  Phites. 

— ^After  trying  in,  cut  the  palate  out  of 
the  wax  form,  leave  the  teeth  as  placed  on 
the  model  with  wax  blocks,  and  slope  the 
blocks  to  prevent  undercuts. 

Then  invest  the  case  in  one  half  of  the 
flask  in  the  usual  way,  trim  up  the  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  when  it  is  set  dip  a  camel-hair 
brush  in  oil  (I  have  found  colza  oil  the  best) 
lubricate  the  plaster  to  effect  separation,  and 
be  particularly  Careful  to  see  that  the  plaster 
palate  is  well  painted  with  the  oil. 

Carefully  tap  the  plaster  in  the  other  half 
of  the  flask,  and  avoid  air-bubbles  in  the 
palate.  When  the  plaster  is  hard,  separate 
without  heating  up. 

Then  well  soften  a  piece  of  wax  of  medium 
thickness  and  place  it  in  the  palate.  Put  the 
top  of  the  flask  over  this  and  screw  up  in  the 
press  until  the  space  between  the  two 'halves 
of  the  flask  represents  the  desired  thickness 
of  the  finished  denture. 

When  the  flask  is  separated,  the  rugs  will 
be  disclosed  on  the  wax  plate.  Trim  off  the 
surplus  wax  and  run  the  plate  on  the  model. 
Tap  out  the  top  half  of  the  flask  with  a 
wooden  mallet  (this  will  be  more  easily  ef- 
fected if  the  inside  of  this  half  of  the  flask  is 
previously  soaped  or  well  greased),  then  care- 
fully run  in  plaster  over  the  rugte  on  the  wax 
plate  and  put  the  top  on  the  flask  again. 
When  the  plaster  hardens,  separate  the  &isk, 
boil  out  the  wax,  and  proceed  to  pack. 

If  necessary,  a  polishing  plate  of  very  thin 
tin  can  be  pressed  up  before  the  paUite  is 
made,  hut  plates  can  be  made  without  this 
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tin  polishing  pUte,  prorided  a  good  plug  is 
obtained. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are — (1) 
No  expensive  swager  is  necessary;  (2)  any 
thickness  of  wax  can  be  used;  (3)  no 
metal  casting  need  be  done;  (4)  less  time  is 
wasted  than  by  any  other  method,  and,  in 
addition,  numerous  other  advantages  which 
are  too  obvious  to  need  recounting. — 6.  H. 
Warisbb,  AmVb  Qtiarterjy  Review, 

Fetid  Breath  and  Its  Qiuses.~l>ental 
caries  produces  an  evil  odor  from  the  mouth, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  cause.  The 
diagnosis  is  not  always  simple.  There  may 
be  cheesy  degeneration  in  a  crypt  of  the 
tonsils,  which  must  then  be  removed.  Certain 
forms  of  bronchitis  also  produce  fetid  breath, 
and  the  effect  of  digesti-ra  troubles  in  this 
respect  is  well  known.  In  this  case  the 
evil  odor  does  not  emanate  directly  from 
the  stomach;  often  it  is  due  to  the  elimina- 
tion by  the  respiratory  mucosa  of  volatile 
products  from  the  digestive  tube.  The  same 
phenomenon  takes  place  when  the  breath  as- 
sumes  the  garlic-like  odor  after  hypodermie 
injections  of  eacodylate.  A  disagreeable  odor 
is  often  noticed  in  lymphatic  patients  of 
bloated  appearance  with  retardation  of  nutri- 
tion. A  sojourn  at  the  seaside,  which  stimu- 
lates metabolism,  often  produces  a  cure.  The 
same  is  noted  in  children  working  in  factories 
or  close  schoolrooms  with  defective  nutrition 
and  poor  metabolism.  Fetid  breath  must  not 
be  confused  with  ozena,  i.e.  fetid  odor  from 
the  nose  which  is  typical  in  atrophic  rhinitis. 
— Le  Gendbb;  L'Onion  Pharmaceutiqut. 

Extirpation  of  Pulps  in  Abutments. — 

The  conservation  of  a  pulp  is  desirable 
under  some  circumstances,  and  yet  it  is  a 
grave  question  whether  we  are  justified  at 
times  in  sacrificing  the  proper  fit  of  the  crown 
and  subjecting  the  patient  to  the  intense  tor- 
ture of  dressing  down  a  live  tooth  to  its 
proper  proportions  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
alive  a  pulp  the  period  of  whose  vital  im- 
portance and  even  usefulness  is,  perchance, 
a  story  of  the  past^  and  when,  to  cap  the 
climax,  in  the  end  we  shall  have  completed 
a  doubtful  operation. 

With  present-day  methods  of  extirpation 
at  the  command  of  the  operator,  with  almost 
certain  asepsis  at  his  beck  and  call,  it  is  a 
more  advisable  procedure  to  extirpate  the 
pulp  in  the  tooth  to  be  crowned  before  it 
is  dressed  down,  instead  of  leaving  an  area 
of  injured  hypersensitive  dentin  exposed  to 
the  lasting  action  of  the  cement  acid,  thus 
at  times  setting  up  an  irritation  at  the  periph- 


eral ends  of  the  dentinal  fibrils,  whidi  ma; 
and  often  doe*  cause  the  death  of  the  pulp, 
and  bringa  in  its  wake  all  the  evils  which 
are  the  sequelai  of  dead  and  disiotegimting 
oi^nic  matter.  Then,  too,  conditions  arise 
which  make  the  extirpation  of  the  pulp  is 
the  tooth  to  be  crowned  imperative  for  the 
conservation  of  the  tooth.  Who  has  not  in 
his  practice  been  called  upon  to  treat  and 
utilize  for  abutment  purposes  a  tooth  whidi, 
standing  alone,  has  twcome  tender  and  iiri- 
tated,  though  no  caries  be  present;  and  who 
will  dispute  the  fact  that  this  aching  mem- 
ber became  the  better  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  pulp,  the  more  comfortable  for  the  pa- 
tient and  the  safer  as  an  abutrpentt  What 
really  took  place  hue  after  the  extirpatkm 
of  the  pulp  was  a  deflection  of  the  blood  cur- 
rent from  the  pulp  to  the  cementnm  and  peri- 
cemental membrane,  causing  an  increase  in 
blood  supply,  and  consequently  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  vital  resistance  to  destruc- 
tive forces  usually  attadcing  the  teeth.  Thus 
by  what  is  erroneously  called  "killing  the 
tooth,"  you  have  saved  it  for  the  paUent, 
which,  though  a  little  paradoxical,  is  never- 
thdess  true.— Hkbhait  E.  8.  GHaTB,  /ferns 
of  Intereat. 

Canker  Sores. — The  ulcers  generally  known 
as  canker  sores  are  among  the  more  common 
pathological  conditions  of  the  mouth,  if  we 
except  the  diseases  dependent  upon  the  teeth. 
These  ulcers  are  generally  single,  though  oc- 
casionally there  may  be  two  or  more  at  the 
same  time.  They  seem  to  appear  suddenly 
and  are  quite  persistent  unless  given  suitabte 
treatment.  Their  site  is  most  commonly  at 
the  duplicature  of  the  mucosa  of  the  cheek 
and  the  gums,  though  they  are  occasionally 
seen  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  on  the 
edges  and  under  the  surface  of  the  tongue- 
They  vary  in  size  from  a  grain  of  wheat  to 
a  small-sized  bean.  In  shape  they  ai%  some- 
what lenticular  or  oval.  Ilieir  depth  varies, 
but  can  never  be  considered  superficial.  Their 
margins  are  rather  well  defined,  hut  not  so 
markedly  as  are  chancrous  ulcers  of  similar 
tissues,  neither  are  they  so  irregular  as  are 
lupous  ulcers  of  the  mouth.  The  mucosa  for 
a  quarter  to  a  half  inch  from  the  ulcer  is  of 
a  deep  red  color.  The  base  of  the  ulcer  is 
overlaid  with  a  grayish  white  necrotic  cover- 
ing, not  unlike  that  found  in  syphilitic  ulcers 
in  the  mouth.  When  this  coating  is  removed, 
a  granulating  surface  is  exposed,  which  is 
extremely  sensitive  to  touch,  yet  bleeda  but 
slightly,  if  at  all.  The  lymphatica  doing 
police  duty  over  the  area  involved  do  not,  as 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  become  involved. 
These  ulcers  are  so  distinctive  in  their  ap- 
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pearanee  that  they  can  hardly  he  mistaken 
for  any  other  lesion. 

Aa  to  the  nature  and  etiology  of  canker 
sores,  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Posey  and  otiier  {oomi- 
nent  dermatologists  believe  them  to  arise 
from  trophic  disturbances,  and  class  them  un- 
der tiie  head  of  herpes  simplex.  That  her- 
petic ulcers  of  the  mouth  are  in  some  •waj 
associated  with  gastro-lntestinal  disturbances 
there  seems  little  doubt,  since  they  seem  to 
accompany  or  follow  gastric  attacks  in  per- 
sons praUsposed  to  herpes.  Slight  trauma 
may  bie  the  exciting  cause. 

Local  treatment  of  herpetio  ulcers  of  the 
mouth  is  generally  curative.  If  thqr  are 
touched  with  silver  nitrate  they  respond 
quickly.  If  the  ulcer  is  elouued  with  hy- 
drogen ditmd,  then  dried,  and  a  twenty  per 
cent,  solution  of  sine  ehlorid  applied,  a  cure 
usually  follows  tme  a^^licaUon. — Tk,  L. 
QiLHEB,  Dental  Review. 

Principles    in    Cuttlns  Enamel.— The 

structural  elements  of  an  enamel  wall  must 
be  arranged  in  certain  ways  in  order  to  war- 
rant strength,  just  like  the  bricks  or  stones 
and  mortar  in  a  mas<m*s  wall.  The  prin- 
ciples of  arrangement  can  he  definitely  and 
clearly  stated: 

(1)  The  enamel  plate  must  be  supported 
upon  sound  dentin.  If  it  is  not,  all  the 
enamel  projecting  beyond  the  line  of  the  den- 
tin support  is  sustained  only  by  the  cement- 
ing substance  between  the  rods,  and  force 
upon  this  piece  will  easily  crack  the  enamel 
through  on  the  lines  of  the  cementing  sub- 
stance.  No  substitute  can  be  made  to  give 
the  same  elastic  support  as  the  sound  dentin. 
Moreover,  the  enamel  itself  in  such  positions 
has  been  weakened  by  the  solution  of  cement- 
ing substances  from  between  the  rods  extend- 
ing from  the  dento-enamel  junction  outward. 

(2)  The  rods  which  form  the  caro-surfaee 
angle  must  run  uninterruptedly  to  the  dentin. 
The  first  condition  may  be  fulfilled  and  not 
the  second.  If  the  enamel  beyond  the  line  of 
the  last  rods  which  rest  on  the  dentin  is  un- 
supported, and  is  held  together  only  by  the 
cementing  substance,  thou^  this  may  be  per- 
fect, it  is  not  strong  enough  to  sustain  any 
force  directed  against  its  surface,  especially 
the  force  required  to  condense  gold  agminst 
it. 

(3)  The  rods  which  form  the  eavo-snrfaoe 
angle  must  be  supported  by  a  portion  of 
sound  enamel,  the  inner  ends  of  whose  rods 
are  supported  by  sound  dentin  and  the  outer 
abutting  on  the  cavity  wall,  all  supporting 
the  marginal  rode  like  a  buttress.  This  is 
the  secret  of  steong  enamel  margins.  Tba 


rods  which  form  the  margin  of  a  cavity  at 
the  surface  should  extend  to  the  dentin,  and 
he  supported  a  triangular  portion  of 
enuiel  in  which  the  inner  ends  of  the  rods 
rest  on  tha  dentin.  Then  the  outer  ends  may 
be  covered  by  a  fllUng  material,  and  will 
support  the  marginal  rods  against  all  forces 
brought  to  bear  on  the  surface.  Seasonable 
force  ean  be  applied  against  such  a  wall 
without  any  danger  of  injury. 

(4)  The  cavo-sui4aee  angle  must  be  so 
trimmed  as  to  avoid  danger  of  crumbling  the 
angle.  There  are  two  reasons  for  beveling 
the  eavo-surfaee  angle,  but  first  it  may  be 
considered  simply  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the 
sluiip  angle. 

The  four  structural  conditions  just  stated 
must  be  eonsidered  as  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  formation  of  strong  enamd  mils 
and  margins.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
th^  are  principles.  They  cannot  always  be 
perfectly  attained,  but,  in  proportion  as  th^ 
are  carried  out  the  walls  are  strong  and 
permanent,  and  as  we  learn  to  observe  them 
in  the  preparation  of  cavities  we  find  that 
we  more  and  more  often  recognize  tlutt  fail- 
ures Uiat  have  occurred  in  our  own  work 
and  in  that  of  others  tuive  been  caused  by 
failure  to  attain  these  conditions. — ^F.  B. 
NOTKB,  Itema  of  Intenet. 

Method  of  Producing  Perfect  Margins 
in  Cast  Gold  Inlays. — Instead  of  carefully 
trimming  down  all  overhanging  edges,  leave 
a  little  surplus  over  all  margins,  and  after 
setting  the  inlay  and  allowing  the  cement  to 
harden  for  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes,  trim 
down  the  edges  with  gold  finishing  burs  and 
by  repeated  burnishing.  In  doing  this  care 
must  always  be  taken  that  the  bur  rotates 
from  the  gold  toward  the  margin.  In  finish- 
ing an  occlusal  filling  in  a  lower  right  molar, 
for  instance,  the  labial  margin  is  trimmed  by 
running  the  engine  in  the  regular  way  from 
left  to  right,  but  when  working  on  the  lingual 
maigin  the  motor  is  reversed.  Do  not  for- 
get to  lubricate  burs  and  bumubers  with 
Taselin.  By  these  means  tiie  margins  are 
perfectly  closed,  as  far  as  can  be  determined 
by  ocular  and  exploratory  inspection,  lliis 
sealing  of  the  ma^ns  is  necessary  aooording 
to  our  past  experience  with  cements  of  the 
consistence  used  in  setting  the  Inlays,  which 
is  the  same  as  has  been  employed  for  several 
decades  for  setting  crowns  and  bridges.  I 
have  removed  very  few  crowns  that  did  not 
greet  me  with  that  foul  odor  that  cement 
stores  up  in  its  pores,  and  I  have  more  often 
than  not  seen  decay  recurring  under  even 
well-mixed  cement  fillings.  The  thinner  the 
cement  the  more  easily  ft  is  washed  out,  and 
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cracks  form  that  invite  decay.  In  eases  where 
the  shrinkage  and  'warping  of  the  filling 
would  be  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  bur- 
nisbing,  a  different  technique  is  employed. 
The  gingival  margin  is  always  the  weakest 
part  of  a  filling,  showing  the  greatest  per- 
centage  of  recurrence  of  decay,  and  it  is  also 
the  vulnerable  point  of  inlays.  As  in  most 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  properly  burnish  gold 
to  place  between  teeth,  I  help  myself  by 
beveling,  giving  the  edge  an  angle  of  about 
120°.  The  corresponding  gingival  maigin  of 
the  inlay  will  show  a  V-shaped  form,  the 
outer  edge  of  which  I  burnish  inward,  depend- 
ing  on  ti^e  malleting  to  open  it  sufficiently  to 
make  it  fit  snugly.  If,  upon  examination,  I 
find  any  opening,  I  repeat  and  only  after 
being  certain  of  a  perfect  fit  will  I  cement 
the  inlay  into  place. — C.  SAincr.T,  /tenia  of 
Menat. 

A  Modification  of  the  Open-Face  Crown. 

— The  objection  to  the  showing  of  gold  in  the 
front  of  the  mouth  has  led  to  the  idea  of  the 
open-face  crown.  Its  fitting  to  a  central  in- 
cisor or  canine  is  a  task  that  often  means  a 
merciless  use  of  the  grinding-wheel,  with  a 
running  accompaniment  from  the  patient  of — ■ 
"You're  taking  away  all  my  enamel,  I  shall 
have  no  tooth  left;"  and  when  the  grinding  is 
completed,  the  central  looks  like  a  lateral, 
and  the  canine  like  a  peg-shaped  super- 
numerary tooth.  Without  this  grinding  the 
cron-n  will,  however,  not  fit  at  tlie  neck  of  the 
tooth,  and  the  gum  will  always  bear  evidence 
of  irritation.  In  a  case  that  refused  to  yield 
to  ordinary  treatment  I  tried  leaving  the 
small  gold  band  that  runs  across  the  front  of 
'the  tooth  unattached  on  one  side,  and  so  ar- 
ranged the  loose  end  that  it  could  be  screwed 
tightly  to  the  backing,  the  artificial  tooth 
being  cemented  into  place  after  the  appliance 
was  tightly  in  the  mouth.  The  outcome  of 
this  was  that  very  little  grinding  of  the  tooth 
was  necessary.  Also,  when  two  crowns  were 
used  as  supports,  the  absolute  parallelism  of 
the  two  was  not  essential.  In  doing  this  work 
I  trim  the  teeth  sufficiently  to  allow  the  thick- 
ness of  the  gold  to  go  between  and  also  relieve 
the  bite  so  as  to  secure  space  for  the  gold.  I 
then  take  plaster  impressions  of  the  teeth  to 
be  crowned,  using  little  wax  cups  or  half- 
cups  that  are  taken  away  when  the  piaster 
has  set.  A  separate  model  is  taken  of  each 
tooth  to  be  crowned.  On  these  models  the 
crowns  are  then  made  in  two  pieces,  bock  and 
front,  and  these  are  adjusted  at  a  subsequent 


sitting  to  the  teeth  in  the  mouth.  They  are 
then  wiicd  tightly  to  the  teeth,  and  a  plaster 
impression  is  taken  with  them  in  place.  This 
indicates  their  exact  position,  and  the  ease 
can  l>e  finished  in  the  worlcroom.  The  porce- 
lain teeth  are  ground  and  adjusted  to  place, 
and  a  small  box  is  made  of  thin  platinum  that 
exactly  fits  over  the  two  pins  of  the  tooth. 
Under  this  box  a  platinum  ti^  is  soldered, 
which  is  tapped  with  a  screw-thread.  To  the 
one  end  of  the  labial  half  of  the  crown  a 
flange  of  gold  ^ate  is  soldered,  which  is 
pierced  by  a  hole  to  accommodate  the  thread 
of  the  screw.  These  separate  parts  are  as- 
sembled together  and  the  inefsal  edge  is  bnilt 
up  with  wax,  and  aftermrd  east  in  gold.  Tht 
wit  is  soldered  to  the  posterior  half  of  the 
crown  or  crowns,  and  the  last  step  consists 
in  soldering  the  halves  of  the  erowa  to- 
gether on  the  opposite  side  of  the  screw.  The 
bridge  can  then  he  fitted  in  the  mouth  with 
gutta-percha,  screwed  tightfy,  and  tiw  teeth  ce- 
mented In  and  Tarnished.— J.  H.  Ifona,  Dc»- 
tal  ffeoiew. 

Cast  Qold  Crown. — For  contact,  contour, 
occlusion,  and  perfect  relation  to  the  root  and 
gums,  the  gold  crown  made  by  the  following 
method  comes  near  the  ideal  for  posterior 
teeth:  Prepare  the  root  along  the  accepted 
lines,  construct  a  gold  band  of  22-k.,  30-gage 
plate  and  accurately  adjust  it  to  the  root 
and  gingival  border,  paying  no  attention  to 
contour,  ae  that  will  be  taken  care  of  later. 
Obtain  a  bite  of  the  oeehiding  teeth  in  wax 
and  an  impression  of  the  bond  uid  teeth  me- 
sially  and  distally  in  plaster.  Remove  the 
band  and  place  it  in  the  impreaslim.  Koln 
models  and  mount  them  on  on  onatomieal 
articulator,  oil  all  plaster  adjacent  to  the 
band,  place  warm  costing  wax  in  the  band 
and  dose  the  articulator,  giving  it  a  lateral 
motion  as  in  mastication,  so  as  to  produce 
a  correct  occlusion,  and  carve.  With  a  cam- 
el's-hair  brush  paint  melted  wax  on  the  exte- 
rior of  the  band  and  carve  the  eontact  points 
and  contour.  Remove  bond  and  wax  fn»n  the 
model,  invest  and  cast,  and  when  finished  it 
will  be  found  as  near  anatomically  correct 
as  any  crown  which  has  90  far  been  mode. 
Its  one  great  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that 
by  not  contouring  the  band  we  do  not  take 
the  risk  of  disturbing  its  relatimi  to  Om  root, 
the  perfection  of  which  is  the  cardinal  point 
in  the  construction  of  any  erown~the  healtli 
of  the  surrounding  tiaeues,  and  the  life  of 
the  operation  depending  almost  wholly  upon 
it. — E.  T.  TnocER,  Dmtal  Bummarjf. 
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AJjOVmSON  KXOX  JOHNSTON. 

Died,  iit  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  October  3,  1909, 
of  heart  failure,  Algebnon  Knox  JoansTON, 
who  was  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century 
prominently  identified  with  the  manufacture 
of  dentists'  supplies. 

Mr.  Johnston,  who  was  in  bis  seventy-third 
year,  had  been  in  good  health  until  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  there  waa  no  premonitimi  of 
approaching  dissolution  ai  the  time  he  left 
his  home  in  Stapleton,  8. 1.,  to  viait  relatives 
in  New  Jersey.  Stricken  while  walking  and 
conversing  with  hia  wife  and  friends,  he  died 
before  a  physician  could  be  summoned. 

llie  funeral  services,  which  were  held  at 
the  residence  of  his  daughter  in  Stapleton, 
were  attended  by  many  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  Staten  Island.  Interment  was 
made  in  the  family  plot  at  Middletown,  Conn. 

Algernon  Knox  Johnston,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Prof.  John  Johnston,  LL.D.,  of  Wes- 
leyan  University,  and  N.  Maria  (Hamilton) 
Johnston,  was  bom  at  Blandford,  Mass.,  April 
10,  1837.  He  attended  private  schools  and  the 
Middletown  (Conn.)  high  school,  and  was 
graduated  from  Wesleyan  in  1857.  For  some 
years  he  taught  school  at  various  points,  in- 
cluding Haddam,  Conn.,  and  FlattviUe,  Wis., 
and  spent  a  year  in  Michigan  University  as 
an  instructor  in  chemistry,  studying  medi- 
cine at  the  time.  In  1801  he  invented  a 
waterproof  cartridge,  said  to  have  been  the 
flzat  of  its  kind,  which  was  largely  used  by 
the  government  during  the  Civil  War.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  dosed  up  his  factory 
in  New  York,  because  of  the  dangerous  char- 
acter of  the  business  and  his  unwillingness 
for  employes  of  bis  to  incur  danger  when 
the  need  for  it  waa  over,  and  returned  to  the 
West.  He  became  president  of  the  Bellevue 
Zinc  Works  in  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  and  was 
a  large  producer  of  zinc  and  zinc  oxid. 

In  1869  he  began  his  connection  with  the 
dental  profession,  when  with  his  three  broth- 
ers he  formed  the  firm  of  Johnston  Brothers, 
of  New  York,  manufacturers  of  dentists'  sup- 


plies. This  firm  was  notably  aiterprising, 
and  to  their  energy  the  dental  profession  was 
indebted  for  the  production  of  the  first  dental 
engine — ^the  Morrison,  the  Morrison  and  Wil- 
kerson  chairs,  and  the  cone-socket  handle  sys- 
tem for  dental  instruments.  They  were  also 
the  first  in  this  country  to  place  the  manu- 
facture of  nitrous  oxid  on  a  commercial  basis. 
In  1874  the  firm  began  tile  publication  of 
Johnston's  Dental  JfiweUany,  which  was  ably 
edited  by  Mr.  Johnston  during  the  eight  years 
of  its  existence.  In  1881  the  business  of 
Johnston  Brothers  was  merged  with  that  of 
the  late  Dr.  Samuel  S.  White  in  the  formation 
of  The  S.  S.  White  Cental  Manufacturing  Co. 
Mr.  Johnston  became  a  director  of  the  new 
company,  serving  ccmtiniuusly  until  bis  re- 
tirement from  active  business  in  1906.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  this  period  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  oper- 
ations of  the  company,  accomplishing  also  on 
occasion  important  special  services.  Among 
these  may  be  noted  two  visits  of  investigation 
to  the  platinum-producing  territory  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  in  search  of  new 
sources  of  supply. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  a  man  of  broad  views 
and  wide  reading,  deeply  interested  in  prog- 
ress and  culture,  and  active  in  their  stimu- 
lation. He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
American  Electro-chemical  Sociely,  and  of 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  During  bis 
residence  of  thirty  years  on  Staten  Island  he 
was  active  in  the  promotion  of  every  move- 
ment looking  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Island's  interests;  was  a  member  of  the  Sta- 
ten Island  Association  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 
a  member  of  the  Staten  Island  Chamber  of 
Commerce  (at  one  time  its  treasurer),  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  its  committee  on  borough 
parks;  was  a  member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee (appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library)  on  the  establishment  of 
libraries  on  Staten  Island;  took  an  active 
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part  as  one  of  the  original  founden  of  tiie 
Staten  Island  Academy. 

Mr.  JohnstoB  wa*  twice  married}  fint, 
April  22,  at  Mineral  Point,  Wie.,  to 

Miss  Sarah  Anna  Atkins,  who  died  in  1878 ; 
second,  at  Clifton,  S.  I.,  December  1,  1882, 
to  Mrs.  Isabel  Ormaby  Turell.  Two  sons,  by 
the  first  marria^,  Wilbur  Hamilton  and 
Frederick  Atkins,  with  the  widow  and  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  G.  Herbert  Daley,  all  of  Sta- 
pletan,  8.  I.,  are  left  to  mourn  his  death. 

In  all  things  he  fulfilled  the  part  of  a  pub- 
lie-spirited  dticen,  doii^  -vhateTer  duties  de- 
volved upon  him  in  that  relation  pnnnptfy, 
energetically,  and  with  judgment  and  fair- 
ness. An  exemplary  man  in  all  relations,  he 
lived  a  life  beyond  reproach.  He  will  be 
missed  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  moat  of 
all  by  those  whose  intimate  assodaticm  made 
them  most  familiar  with  his  inmost  thoughts 
and  aspirations.  F.  L.  H. 


DR.  HARRT  ADIiAI  STEVENSON. 

DiKD,  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Bloomington, 
111.,  September  18,  1909,  of  brain  fever,  Dr. 
Haxbt  Adlu  BmvESBOV,  D.D.S.,  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year. 

Dr.  Harry  Adlai  Stevenson  died  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  Bloomington,  HI.,  Septem- 
ber 18,  2909,  following  an  iUnesa  of  several 
weeks'  duration,  from  which  he  had  been  seek- 
ing relief  for  several  years  at  various  resorts. 

The  decedent,  who  was  a  nephew  of 
former  Vice-president  Adlai  Stevenson,  was 
bom  at  Bloomington,  111.,  September  27,  1873, 
where  he  attended  the  ward  schools.  For  a 
short  time  he  went  to  Wesleyan,  but  soon 
afterward  entered  the  preparatory  school  at 
Andover,  Mass.  He  attended  the  Kush  Medi- 
cal Coll^  in  Chicago  for  one  year,  and 
later  entered  the  Chicago  Dental  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1898.  He  then 
settled  at  Bloomington,  inhere  he  has  been 
practicing  dentistry  until  a  year  and  a  half 


ago,  when  his  health  obliged  him  to  resign  his 
professional  aetiritiea. 

He  married,  in  Daoember  1803,  Hiss 
Bearie  Coykendall  of  St  Paul,  SGnn.,  who^ 
together  with  a  dan^ter,  Ann  Elatherine^  mr- 
vives  him. 

Dr.  Stevenson  was  a  man  of  excellent  char- 
acter, and  one  of  the  most  prominent  dentiste 
in  Bloomington.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
McLean  County  Dental  Society,  the  Iliinoia 
Club,  the  Country  Club,  and  the  Jesse  Fell 
Lodge,  Knights  of  Fythiaa. 


DR.  J.  T.  CAIiVERT. 

Died,  on  October  6,  1909,  at  his  home  in 
SparUnburg,  S.  C,  J.  T.  GAX-nn,  D.D.S.,  in 
h&s  flffy-«ixth  year. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Calvert  the  profession 
generally  and  the  Sooth  Carolina  State  Den- 
tal Association  in  particular  has  lost  one  of 
its  staunehest  and  most  able  supporters.  He 
was  an  ex-president  of  his  state  assodatfon 
and  member  of  its  board  of  examiners;  also 
a  member  of  the  old  Southern,  in  which  he 
took  a  great  and  fond  interest,  continuing 
as  a  member  of  the  National  and  attending 
all  meetings  in  his  power. 

Dr.  Calvert  was  graduated  at  the  Balti- 
more College  of  Dental  Surgery  and  the  Nash- 
ville Medical  Collie,  in  dentistry  and  medi- 
cnne  respectively.  He  was  known  as  a  most 
skilful  and  ingenious  workman,  and  con- 
tributed many  appliances  and  original  ideas 
to  the  profession.  His  conseientions  attentim 
to  business  won  the  admiration  of  his  pa- 
tients, and  the  ethical  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  his  practice  gidned  him  the  oonfi- 
dence  and  respect  of  his  oonfrires. 

Outside  of  his  profession  he  enjoyed  a  large 
acquaintance,  and  although  of  a  modest  and 
retiring  disposition,  his  manly  and  generoiis 
nature  endeared  him  to  a  number  of  intimate 
friends. 

A  widow  and  four  children  survive  him. 
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TIOITAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
I>B:I7TAI«  BXAMIXEBS. 

twenty-eighth  annual  session  of  the 
lal  Association  of  Dental  Examinera 
«  held  at  Denver,  Colo.,  on  Monday, 
t  1,  1910,  commencing  at  10  a.ii. 
and  railroad  rates  vrill  be  given  in  a 
issue. 

Chablks  a.  MiasinEit,  Sec'y, 
29  Fulton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


riTTTB  OP  DSNTAIi  PBDA- 

aOGICS. 
z  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
ute  of  Dental  Pedagogics  will  be  held 
e  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  Can., 
iber  28,  20,  and  30,  1909. 
I  institute  is  composed  of  dental  teaeh- 
f  the  United  States  and  Canada.  An 
ent  program  has  been  prepared,  and 
Ts  of  vital  interest  in  the  advancement 
mtal  education  are  under  discussion, 
gating  and  valuable  teaching  methods 
ippliances  will  be  exhibited, 
ital  teachers,  examiners,  said  ethical 
itioners  who  are  interested  in  the  ad- 
ment  of  dental  education  are  oordiallj 
kL 

rther  particulars  can  be  bad  from  the 
man  of  the  Executive  Board,  Dr.  H. 
riesell.  Dental  Department,  University 
ittsburg,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


LAZIXi-FBEB  ACADEMY  OF 
ODONTOLOGY 

Obgakized  at  Fobto  Au»be. 
X  Cosuos  has  received  the  following  com- 
cation  announcing  the  establishment  of 
'ree  Academy  of  Odtmtology"  at  Forto 
re,  Rio  Orande  do  Sul,  Brazil : 
ear  Sir, — By  order  of  the  director  I  would 
y  you  that  in  this  city  a  Free  Academy 
dontology  has  been  organized  for  giving 
une  d  instruction  in  stomatology  for 
wn-dentists  with  diplomas  from  dental 
lis  recognized  by  the  federal  govemment. 

TOU  LI. — 112 


"The  course  will  last  one  year,  and  comprise 
the  following  studies:  (1)  Anatomy  and 
physiology,  as  related  to  stomatology.  (2) 
Anatomy  and  pathologic  physiology.  (3) 
Fatholc^  and  bacteriology.  (4)  Legal  medi- 
cine and  deontology.    (6)  Stomatologic  clinics. 

"Besides  this,  every  candidate  has  to  write 
a  thesis  in  order  to  obtain  a  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Odontology. 

"The  pupils  will  be  either  matriculates  or 
auditors. 

"JOROE  DE  FlOUEREDA,  Stc'y." 


OIWNTOGRAPHIC  SOCIBTY  OF 
WEST  PIIILADEIiPHIA. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Odontographic  So- 
ciety of  West  Philadelphia  will  be  held  Mon- 
day, December  6,  1909,  at  8  P.V.I  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  Dental  Hall,  Universi^  of 
Pennsylvania.  At  this  meeting  Dr.  L.  Ashley 
Faugh  t,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Medico- 
Chimrgica)  College,  will  read  a  paper  on 
"Choice  of  Filling  Materials." 

R.  R.  FABKB,  £rec'y. 


DB.OREENE  VARDIMAK  BIjACK 
TO  BE  HONORED. 

The  Chicago  Odontographic  Society  desires 
to  inform  the  dental  profession  that  the  as- 
sociation is  to  give  a  testimonial  banquet  in 
h<mor  of  Dr.  Greene  Vardiman  Blael^  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  during  the  last  week  of 
January  1910. 

Wk.  H.  G.  Loqan,  Pr€9idmt, 
Fbabtk  H.  Zutn,  Betfjf. 


G.  V.  BLACK  DENTAIi  CLUB  OF 
ST.  PAUL. 

Anwdal  Cmno. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  pro- 
gram is  almost  prepared  for  the  annual  dinio 
of  the  olub,  which  will  be  held  in  St.  Faak 
on  Februaiy  24  and  2S,  1910. 

The  members  of  the  club  will  make  opera* 
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tiosu  on  the  ftnt  day  of  the  clinic,  while  the 
second  day's  operations  will  be  made  by  the 
members  of  other  study  clubs. 

Essays  will  be  read  by  Dr.  Barnes  of  Se- 
attle, Dr.  Chappel  of  San  Francisco,  Dr. 
Friesell  of  Pittsburg,  Dr.  C.  N.  Johnson  of 
Chicago,  and  Dr.  C.  E.  Woodbury  of  Council 
Blnffi,  Iowa. 

On  Thursday  evening  Dr.  O.  V.  Black  of 
Chicago  will  deliver  a  lecture,  which  will  be 
illustrated. 

The  profession  generally  is  invited  to  at- 
tend the  meeting.  The  program  for  the  clinic 
will  be  published  later.  For  further  informa- 
tion addrese 

R.  B.  Wilson,  8«fy, 
409  Amer.  Kat*I  Bank  Bldg.,  SL  Paul,  Minn. 


OHIO  STATE  DBNTAIj  SOCIBTY. 

Thb  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Dental  Society,  to  be  held  in  Co- 
lumbus on  December  7  to  9,  1909,  promisee  to 
be  one  of  the  very  best  In  the  hittoiy  of 
this  society.  The  pn^ram  oontaine  the  names 
of  such  men  as  Drs.  M.  L,  Rhein,  I.  N. 
Broomell,  Marcus  Ward,  C.  P.  Pruyn,  and 
Sidney  Rauh  of  Cincinnati.  The  president. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Whitslar,  will  give  a  stereopticon 
lecture  on  Tuesday  evening  on  "The  Human 
Hand."  Dr.  Whitslar  has  talked  on  this  sub- 
ject elsewhere,  and  is  a  known  authority  on 
palmistry. 

The  clinic  program  is  the  longest  in  the 
history  of  the  society  and  will  be  instructive 
to  all.  The  Arrangements  Committee  will 
provide  a  social  feature  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  members  and  guests,  giving  ail  an  op- 
portunity to  become  better  acquainted. 

Many  new  members  have  been  added 
throu^  the  organization  of  component  aoei- 
etiee.  Let  every  member  come  and  bring  a 
friend.  A  royal  welcome  and  good  time  await 
you. 

F.  R.  Chapmak,  Sec'y, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


PBNNSXIiVANIA  STATE  DEN- 
TAL SOCIBTY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Dental  Society  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  year  1909-10:  W.  D. 
DeLong,  Reading  president;  C.  C.  Walker, 


Williamsport,  first  vice-president;  W.  H. 
Fondenbei^  Pittsburg  second  viee-pnsident; 
L,  M.  Weaver,  Philadelphia,  recording  secx«- 
tary;  J.  H.  Crawford,  Pittaburg^  correspond- 
ing secretary;  W.  A  SpoMsr,  Carbon  dale, 
treasurer. 

Council — For  one  year:  C.  C.  Taggart, 
Pittsburg;  J.  T.  lippinoott,  Philadelphia,  and 
E.  J.  Donn^an,  Beranton.  For  two  years — ■ 
Qeo.  T.  Boot,  PhiladelphU;  H.  E.  Friesell, 
Pittsbui^  and  J.  O.  Lane,  Philadel^ia.  For 
three  years;  A.  P.  Lee,  Philadelphia ;  W.  L. 
Fickes,  Pittsburg,  and  J.  F.  Biddle,  Pittsburg. 

Board  of  Censors — ^R.  J.  Seymour,  Phila- 
delphia; R.  R.  HutchiK>n,  Pittsborg;  G.  V. 
Mierl^,  Huntington;  J.  E.  Nyoe,  Philadel- 
phia, and  O.  M.  Sorber,  Fittibuig. 

Program  Committee — 0.  V.  Krataar,  chair- 
man, Reading;  Joseph  Huggins^  Downing- 
town;  W.  C.  Middaugh,  Easton. 

Clinic  Committee — ^Victor  Cochran,  Phila- 
delphia; C.  0.  Booth.  Pittsburg;  J.  C.  Hertz, 
Easton. 

Publication  Committee— L.  M.  Weaver, 
Philadelphia;  W.  S.  Eisenliart,  Yoric;  7.  H. 
Magill,  Washington. 

Committee  on  Ethics— 0.  L.  Herti^  Pitts- 
burg; C.  M.  Bordner,  Shenandoah ;  B.  F. 
Place,  Norriatown. 

Committee  on  Dental  Science  and  Litera- 
turo— A  P.  Lee,  Philadelphia. 

Conmdttee  on  Necrology — ^W.  H.  Traeraan, 
Philadelphia;  W.  H.  Scholl,  Reading;  H.  W. 
Arthur,  Pittsburg. 

Committee  on  Local  Arrangements — A.  S. 
Koser,  Harrisburg;  E.  P.  Kremer,  Lebanon; 
W.  B.  Mauateller,  Harrisburg. 

Exhibit  Committee — G.  F.  Keim,  Harris- 
burg; H.  W.  Bohn,  Beading;  W.  L.  Keller, 
Harrisburg. 

Legislative  Committee — Geo.  F.  Boo^  PhiU'- 
delphia;  J.  E.  Nyce,  Philadelphia;  M.  G. 
Bamer,  Jersey  Shore;  W,  C.  Hoeffer,  Potfa- 
ville;  J,  M.  Crosby,  Bradford. 

Committee  on  Enforcement  of  the  Dental 
Law — F.  D.  Gardiner,  Philadelphia,  chair- 
man; J.  T.  Lippineott,  Philadelphia;  J.  H. 
Crawford,  Pittsburg;  C.  E.  Peters  Pittsburg; 
W.  H.  Sowash,  McEeeeport;  O.  E.  Grim,  Read- 
ing; J.  F.  Kingsley,  Tnuwanda;  C.  C.  Lan- 
bach,  Scranton;  H.  Zimmerman,  Annville;  W. 
E.  Wilson,  Huntington;  W.  H.  Lowell,  Lan- 
caster. 

Committee  on  Oral  ^giene  and  Public 
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School  Dental  Education— G.  S.  Sobl^, 
Beading,  chairman;  0.  S.  Van  Horn,  Bloonii- 
burg;  D.  S.  Gardner,  Scranton;  W.  L.  Ficke^ 
Pittsburg;  J.  A.  Standen,  Fhiladelpliia. 

Committee  on  Reorganization — J.  Q.  Lane, 
Philadelphia;  P.  B.  McCoUongh,  Philadel- 
phia; J.  G.  Salw,  Biiladelphia. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY, 
I>ENTAI<  DBPABTMIDNT. 
AuncNi  AssoounoN. 

The  fourth  annual  clinio  and  manufactu- 
rers' and  dealers'  exhibit  of  the  Alumni 
Asaoeiation,  Dmtal  Department  Marquette 
Unirerrfty,  will  be  hdd  in  the  Milwaukee 
Auditorium,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jftntiaiy  IS 
and  19,  1910. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  make  this 
the  most  suceesaful  and  interesting  meeting 
of  our  society.  Men  of  national  reputation 
will  give  clinics. 

All  ethical  practitioners  are  cordially  in- 
Tited  to  attand. 

W.  F.  Stuub,  Bet^y, 
721  niird  st,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


IOWA  BOARD  OF  EXAMIN^EBS. 

The  Iowa  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
will  hold  a  meeting  for  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  license  to  practice  dentistry  in 
Iowa,  beginning  January  10,  1910,  at  9  am., 
in  Des  Moines. 

For  blanks  and  other  information  write 
X.  D.  Bboweb,  Be&y, 
Le  Mars,  Iowa. 


TEXAS  BOARD  OF  EXAMIKERS. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Texas  State 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  beginning  9  A..1L.  Monday, 
December  13,  1909.  Diplomas  not  recognized 
or  r^stered.  Examination  required  of  all. 
Ko  interchange  of  license  with  «aj  othw 
state.  No  special  examination  to  practition- 
ers already  in  active  practice.  Applications, 
accompanied  by  a  fee  of  tweuty-flva  dollars, 
should  be  in  the  secretary's  hands  by  Decem- 
ber loth.  For  further  information  address 
Bdsk  Johbs,  jTso'y,  Dallas,  Texas. 


PBNN'SYI.VANIA  BOARD  OP 
EXAMINERS. 

The  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  conduct  examinations  simul- 
taneously in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  De- 
cember 8  to  11,  1909. 

For  application  papers  or  other  information 
address 

Dr.  Natkah  G.  Sohaeiteb, 
iBeo'y  Dental  OounoU, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


KANSAS  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INERS. 

The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners will  hold  a  meeting,  for  tiie  examination 
of  candidates  for  license  to  jwaetiea  den- 
tistry  in  Kansas,  in  Topeka,  beginning  De- 
cember 7,  1909,  at  9  A.K.  For  blanks  or  other 
information  write  to  the  secretary. 

F.  O.  HsnucK,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


RHODE  ISr^ND  BOARD  OF 
REGISTRATION. 

The  Rhode  Island  Board  of  R^tration  in 
Dentistry  will  meet  for  the  examination  of 
candidates  at  the  State-house,  Froridenoe,  R. 
I.,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  De- 
cember 28,  29,  and  30,  1909.  Application 
blanks  and  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
H.  li.  Gruit,  jGfeo'y, 
1025  Banigan  Bldg.,  Providence.  R.  L 


NEW  JERSEY  BOARD  OP 
REGISTRATION. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Rq^btni- 
tion  Mid  Examination  in  Dentistry  will  hold 
its  semi-annual  meeting  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber  of  the  State-house  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
beginning  Monday,  December  6th,  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  7th  and  8th. 

Applicants  for  examination  must  file  pho- 
tograph and  preliminary  credentials  with  the 
application  or  it  will  not  be  received.  Ses- 
sions begin  promptly  at  8  A.M.  each  day. 
Monday,  December  Otfa,  will  be  devoted  to 
practical  examination,  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day to  theoretical  examination. 

Applications  must  be  filed  ten  days  prior 
to  the  meeting. 

Chas.  a.  MmneR,  8e<fy, 
20  Fulton  St,  Newark.  N.  J. 
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TSnaw  HAMFSHIRi:  BOARD  OF 
RBGISTRATIOlir. 

Thk  next  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Board  of  Registnitioii  in  Dentittary,  for  ex- 
amination, will  be  held  at  Maaonie  Banquet 
Hall,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  December  7,  8,  and 

9,  1909. 

No  special  examinations.  All  persons  must 
become  registered  before  beginning  practice. 

A.  J.  Sawtb,  Seo'y, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 


CAIiIFORiaA  BOARD  OF  BXAM- 
INBRS. 

Thjc  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners  of  California  will  be  held  in  San 
Francisco  beginning  on  Deoember  9,  1909. 
This  meeting  is  for  the  pnrpose  of  examining 
applicants  for  licenses  to  practice  dentistry 
in  this  state.  Applications  for  same  must  be 
filed  with  the  secretary  ten  days  before  the 
examination.  The  examination  fee  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  and  the  credentials  must  accom- 
pany the  application. 

G.  A.  Bxaxux,  8eo% 
San  Fr&noisco,  Gal. 


INDIANA  BOARD  OF  1EXAIC- 
INERS. 

Thx  next  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Dental  Ex&minera  will  be  held  in 
the  State-honse,  Indianapolis,  January  10  to 
14,  1910.  All  api^icants  for  registration  in 
Indiana  will  be  examined  at  this  time:  For 
further  information  address 

F.  R.  HxifBHAW,  Beo'y, 
607  Pythian  BIdg.,  IndianapoUs. 


DISTRICT  OF  COIiUMBIA  BOARD 

OF  EXAMIITBRS. 

At  the  fall  meeting  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Dental  Board  of  Examiners  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  Dr.  Starr  Par- 
sons, president^  and  Dr.  Ghaa.  W.  Cuthbext- 
son,  secretary. 

]%e  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  tot  tlie 
District  of  Columbia  wUl  ludd  their  semi- 
annual examination  January  8  to  S,  1910. 
Applicants  for  lamination  must  file  appli- 
cations, accompanied  hy  fee  of  $10.00  and 
photograph,  with  the  secretary  at  least  ten 
days  before  the  date  of  examination. 

CBAS.  W.  CDTHBBBTBOOr,  BM^^, 

300  Seventh  st.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


UNITED  STATES  PATENTS 

PBRTAININa  OB  APPLIOABI.a  TO  DBNTISTBT 
ISSUED  DURma  OCTOBER  1909. 


Ootoher  5. 

No.  936,131,  to  OusTAT  Himzz.    Dental  or 
surgical  chair. 

October  li. 

No.  086,861,  to  Fbbd'k  Ron.  Artificial  tooth. 
No.  030,639,  to  Aixx.  Javbson.   Gaating  ap- 
paratus. 

No.  936,633,  to  F.  O.  jAQuca.  Dental  swager. 
No.  936,732.  to  Wii.  H.  MARNmcL  Dental  in- 
strument. 


No.  936,903,  to  Jas.  W.  Itobt.  Artiflelat 

tooth. 

October  19. 

No.  087,683,  to  RoSA  iMatwkr.  Omnpoaltioii 
for  treating  teeth. 

Oet&ber  t8. 

No.  937,964,  to  Obun  J.  Satibs.  OaMOag- 

machine. 

No.  988,421,  to  CtarasB  B.  HAKZtn.  Tooth- 
brush. 
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Cement,  an  antiseptic,  C.  B.  Adams  on,  963 
copper,  684 

Cement  fillings,  copper  amalgam  as  a  baala  for, 
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Cement  inlay  filling,  127 
Cemoiting  inlaTS,  1180 
Conenta,  silicate,  1131 

allleate,  dlacoloration  of,  626 
■lllcate,  manipulation  of,  900 
allleate,  tbe  probable  usefulneM  of,  W.  B. 

Donning  on,  440,  1818 
Bllldona,  mixing,  1281 
translneent,'  688 
Cemmt-lined  cavltlea,  metallic  fllUnga  In,  498 
Central  Pennsylvania  Dental  Society,  1242 
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78 

Charitable  Fond,  a  Dental  (correapondenee),  881 
ChMntcal,  tactile,  thermal,  and  electrical  atlmull, 

n<ai-earioua  leaions  of  palp  due  to,  A. 

Hopewell-Smith  on;  1376 
Chenery,  Wm.  B.,  "Oral  Borgery"  (clinic),  106 
"Bhlnology  and  Its  Belatlon  to  Orthodontia," 
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Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  commence- 
ment of,  1024 
Child,  health  as  a  factor  In  the  progreia  of  the, 

B.  LeGarde  on,  881 
Children,  examination  for  adenoids  In,  1231 
in  the  Providence  public  schoola,  dental  con- 
dition of,  J.  C.  Colton  on,  876 
results  of  dental  examination  and  treatment 
of  tuberculous,  480 
Chilson,  W.  H..  obituary  at,  1019 
Chisel,  automatic,  638 

Chittenden,  R.  H.,  on  maatlcatlon  and  InaallTS- 
tion  of  food.  1188 

Chloroform  Fatality,  Another  (editorial).  488 

Cincinnati  College  of  Dental  Snrgery,  commence- 
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ClaclE,  W.  R.,  "A  Method  of  Making  (3oId  Fill- 
ings Without  the  Use  of  Pits,  Parallel 
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Clasp,  the  cast,  1130 

Claqts  in  Inclined  teeth,  809 

Cleft  palate  and  hare  lip,  1267 

Clinical  eaiea  lllustratlnff  "Some  Borderland 
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Preliminary  Report,"  by  H.  Q.  Lang- 
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versities, constitution  and  Iqr-laws,  684 
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Dental  Index  Bureau,  1038 
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Dental  InstrumentB,  bot-water  sterilization  for, 
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Die  metal,  767 
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of  teeth,  and  Its  treatmoit,  S88 
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Htdars  and  bicuspids,  restoration  of  broken-down 
roots  of.  by  the  casting  method,  1130 

Holds  In  casting,  underbeatlng,  1281 

Moles  and  nevl  aboat  the  lips  or  cheeks,  re- 
moral  of,  H.  O.  Langworthy  on,  1270 

Mcnmontb  Coiintj  (N.  J.)  Dental  Sodel?.  an- 
noimeement,  279 

Monroe,  A.  K.,  obltnarr  of,  13S0 

Morpbtn  In  luHtu^,  suppression  of,  Importance 
of  examination  of  the  teeth  before  begin- 
nlng,  1012 

"Mountain  toothache."  271 

Month,  the.  In  Its  relation  to  stomach.  Intestinal, 
and  other  general  diseases,  H.  O.  Lang- 
worthy  on,  70B 

Montb-breatbing  from  nasal  obetmctlon,  Ita  re- 
lation to  dentistry,  M.  B.  Taylor  on,  889 
Imhltnal,  and  •consequent  maloeelnsion  of  the 
teeth.  O.  P.  DeLong  on,  200 

Mucosa,  buccal.  In  disease,  pathogenesis  and 
therapeutics  of  affections  of  the,  14S9 

Multiple  dental  caries  <tf  oltra-rapld  progress, 
T49 

Hnrlleas,  F.  T.,  on  soma  caasa  of  stonatolofle 

Interest,  1114 
on  some  Important  troths  regarding  ortho- 
dontia, 781 

Myers,  Norman  H.,  "Syphllla  and  Ita  Mtailfas- 
tatlons,  Especially  frcnn  a  Dental  Stand- 
point," 1397 
on  the  anatomical  and  physiological  consider- 
ation of  the  organ  of  mastication,  1488 


Nasal  obetrtictlon  and  consequent  montb-breath- 
Ing;  Its  relation  to  dentistry,  M.  R.  Tay- 
lor on,  830 

Nasal  obstructions,  correction  of,  1268 

Nasal  respiration.  Imperfect,  Its  Inflnenoe  on  the 
oral  cavity,  H.  O.  Langworthy  on,  707 

Naaal  septum,  relation  between  derlatlona  of,  and 
Irregularities  of  the  teeth,  from  a  rhlnol- 
oglst'8  standpoint,  1224 

Nasal  stotosts,  tbe  aurglcal  and  therapeutic  as- 
pect of  maxillary  readjustment,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  hare-Up,  cleft  palate,  and 
speech,  G,  V.  I.  Brown  on,  7 

Nash,  B.  C,  on  tbe  Interproximal  space,  1314 

Natlcmal  Association  of  Dental  Gxaminen,  an- 
soimcement,  14S,  1037,  1342 

National  Association  of .  Dental  Facnltles,  an- 
nouncement, 145,  1037 

N.  A.  D.  E.  and  N.  A.  D.  F.  bangnet,  021 

N.  D.  A.  Pamphlet  (The)  on  Oral  Hygiene  (edi- 
torial). 872 

National    Dental   Association,   twelfth  annual 
meeting,  proceedings  of  Section  IT,  69 
proceedings  of  Section  III,  83 
National  Dental  Association,  executive  oooneil. 
announcement,  1242,  1364 
eunmuDl  cation  from  committee  on  history  of 

dentistry,  143 
thlrte«ith   annual    meeting,   annoon cement, 
144,  275.  800 


National  Dental  Aasoclation,  proceedings  In  gm- 
eral  session,  846,  066 
proeeedlngs  of  Section  I.  970,  1086 
proceedings  of  Section  II,  1206,  1288 
proceedings  of  Section  III,  1411 
National  Dental  Association,  Soutbem  Branch, 
clinics,  124 
election  of  officers,  123,  666 
proceedings  of,  109 
National  Institute  of  Dental  PedagogloB — Den- 
tal Index  Bureau,  1088 
Navy,  U.  8.,  the  dentist  In  (an  account  of  the 
efforts  to  secure  a  naval  dental  corps), 
R.  Grady  on.  600 
Nebraaka  Dental  Board.  660,  1248 
Necrosed  hone,  mnoval  of,  from  the  uiver  and 

lower  Jaws,  1266 
NoeroBis  of  the  mandible,  Ulateml.  C.  B.  Cowper 
on,  766 

Needs  of  the  honr,  some,  B.  Holly  Smith  on, 
1279 

Nerve  strain  and  Insomnia,  tbe  relation  of 
dental  lesions  to,  J,  W.  Tan  Doom  cm, 
677 

NeareWa,  facial,  treatment  of,  268 

minor  eaosed  by  perlodontltli  or  alveolar  ab- 
scess, 496 

osmic  acid  Injection  for  the  relief  of  trl- 

fadal,  764 
produced      disease  of  the  ear,  495 
trifacial,   supervision  and  management  of, 

from  both  medical  and  surgical  stand* 

points.  1270 
trifacial,  surgical  treatment  of,  1847 
N«vi  about  the  lips  and  cheeks,  ranovai  of  moles 

and,  1270 

New  artificial  cromi  and  cap  with  Interchange- 
able  porcelain   face,   C.   D.  Joannldes 

(clinic),  360 
New  Hampsblre  and  Vermont  Dental  Elocletles, 

Joint  meeting,  507 
New  Hsmpshlre  Board  of  Registration,  610,  1140 
New  Jersey  Board  of  Registration,  270,  1243 
New  Jersey  State  Dental  Society,  annonncement, 
600 

New  Orleans  College  of  Dentistry,  commence- 
ment of,  907 

New  researches  Into  amalgams,  and  their  signi- 
ficance In  dental  practice,  A.  Fenchel  on, 
1.  523 

Hew  York  College  of  Dentistry,  commencement 
of,  1028 

New  York  Odontologlcal  Society,  proceeding  of, 

467,  461,  713,  864,  1094,  1189 
New  York  State  Dental  Society,  announcement, 

507 

proceedings  of.  1184,  1812 
Nickel-plated  instmmnits,  to  keep  bright,  757 
NIms,  A.  J.,  "Some  Important  Truths  Regarding 

Orthodontia,"  732 
Nitrate  of  sliver  In  dentistry.  637 
Nitrons  oxld  anesthesia  for  extraction  of  teeth, 
symptoms  of.  384 
report  of  a  fatality  under,  J.  F.  Hubronek 
on.  588 

Nitrous  oxid  and  ethyl  cblorid  mixed,  adminis- 
tration of,  637 

Noel,  L.  a.,  "Manwement  of  the  Teeth  and 
Month  from  the  Age  of  Six  to  Adoles- 
cence." 950 
on  the  evolution  of  tools,  1417 

Nomenclature,  phases  of  Improvement  in,  S.  D. 
Ruggles  est.  1168 

Non-toxic  anestheeia.  1123,  1227 

Non-translucency  of  artificial  teeth,  how  to  over- 
come. 137 

North  Carolina  Board  of  Examiners,  659 
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North  Cuotbift  Dental  Sodety,  aBBOimeciiuat, 

8S4 

NortheaBtern  Dental  Anodatloii,  mnonncmeot, 
1040 

procMdmgih  470,  000.  727 
Nortbera  Deotal  ABSoeiatUm  of  New  York  Citj. 

annooncement,  664 
Northern  Illlnola  D«ital  Soelttj,  iiuu»me«ii«iit, 

1242 

North  Fadfle  Dental  CoUese,  eommeBeemeat  of. 
908 

Northwestern   TJnlTersltr.   Dental  Department, 

commencement  of,  102S 
NoK,  hifluence  on,  of  widening  the  palatal  arch, 

1224 

Jaws,  and  face,  etlologr  of  deformities  of,  7S4 
Noteworthy  Occasion,  A  (editorial),  266 
Nymaa,  J.  B..  on  a  plea  for  ratlonallno  Id  mod- 
em methods  of  practice.  724 


Obbtacus  to  he  oTOcome  In  order  to  ssenra 
school  Ins  traction  In  oral  bTgiene,  P.  O. 
White  on,  4RS 

Occlaelon,  the  ralne  of  perfect,  141 

Ocnlar  diseases,  dental  diseases  la  their  relation- 
ship to,  1346 

Odontoclamls  (tooth  hood),  761 

Odontogrephlc  Society  it  Went  Pbllada^Ua, 
1138.  1460 

Odontoroata.  878 

Odor  of  Iodoform  and  creaaote,  how  to  onrcome, 
268 

O0ce  hygiene,  885 

Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  commencement 

of.  775 

Ohio  SUte  Dental  Board,  869,  1248 . 

Ohio  State  Dental  Society,  annonneemrat,  147, 

1140.  1460 
Open-bite  malocclusion,  380 
Open-face  crown,  modification  of,  1466 
^lnl(m  by  the  attomey-Reneral  of  Maine  as  to 

acts  of  unregistered  persons  constituting 

violation  of  Maine  dental  law,  1133 
Oral  cavity,  uneleanllneia  of,  and  dental  carles, 

8ft6 

Oral  conditions  In  children  as  causative  filctors 
In  disease,  W.  F.  Uarrer  on,  196 

Oral  manifestations  of  syphilis,  L.  W,  Johnson 
on,  SO 

Oral  propbylazls,  483 

Oral  surgery,  106 

recent  progress  in,  1S84 

some  preliminary  remarks  on,  1265 

Organization  of  Pennsylvania  State  Dental  So- 
ciety, C.  B.  Bratt  on,  1207 

Orthodontia  and  facial  orthopedla,  F.  L.  Phillips 
on,  149 

fixed  appliances  In,  S.  W.  Bowles  on,  430 
rhlnology  and  Its  relation  to,  W.  BL  Cheanj 
on.  208 

Bome    Important    truths    regarding,    A.  P. 

Bogers  on,  697 
spontaneous,  a  case  of.  1450 
utility  of  radiography  In,  624 
Orthodontia  casts,  aecnrate,  separating  media 

for,  688 

Orthopedla.    facial,    and    orthodontia.    F.  L. 

Pbllllps  on,  140 
Osmlc  add  Injection  for  the  relief  of  trifacial 

neuralgia,  764 
OsteomyelltlB.  acute  and  chronic.  1266 
OttoleuKui,  R;  "The  Rational  Use  of  the  Caat 

Gold  Inlay."  802 
on  a  plea  for  rationalism  In  modem  methoAi 

of  practice,  72G 


Ottolengni,  R..  on  eavitr  prqiamtiMi  baaed  on 
the  pathology  of  dental  caries,  IMO 
on  early  treatment  of  malocelnalan  of  tbe 

teeth,  679 
on  hard  teeth  and  soft  teeth,  1196 
report  of  Milter  memorial  eonmlttee  (Den- 
tal Sodety  of  the  State  of  New  York). 
1184 

Oxyphosphate,  copper,  in  reaorptlon  of  tbe  alve- 
olar process,  1463 
method  of  making  comtdnatlon  flllinci  of 
amalgam  and,  C.  W.  Strang  on,  989 


Paik  after  extraction,  639 

Palatal  arch,  Inflaotce  on  the  noae  of  widening 
the,  1224 

Palate,  closing  opening  of.  and  restoring  facial 
contoar  aft»  opaation  for  removal  of 
superior  maxllluy,  H.  T.  Stewart  on, 
1166 

Falato-pltaryngeal  symph^ls,  treatment  of,  by 
Immediate  prosthesis,  C.  J.  Koenl^  on. 

817 

ParalBo,   experimental   investigations   into  the 

methods  of  root-canal  filling  with,  1458 
Parafiln  Injections.  T.  W.  Bropby  on.  1887 
Paper  In  dentistry,  7S8 

Faplllomata,  alveolar,  and  alveolar  fiatnlm,  STT 

Partial  denture,  method  o£  qmsdlly  eonatraettnc 
a  temporary.  404 

PatMits  relating  to  dentistry,  monthly  record  of, 
148.  280,  896,  612.  660,  7M,  924.  104(K 
1140,  1244,  ISSe,  1472 

Patholo^cal  Study  Club  of  the  Iowa  State  Den- 
tal Society,  announcement,  1289 

Pathology  of  dental  earUa,  cavity  preparation 
based  on  the,  957 

Patterson,  J.  D.,  on  recent  progress  In  oral  snr- 
gery,  1411 
on  root-canals,  1289 

on   tbe  dental   relationships   of  arthritlsm, 

861 

Payaon,  W.  S..  "Anchorage  of  Alloy  Fllllnga" 
(clinic),  101 

Peck,  A.  II.,  on  root-canals.  1288 

Pelrce,  C.  N.,  obituary  of,  767 

Pennsylvania  Board  of  Examiners,  611,  1471 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Dmtal  Surgery,  com- 
mencement of,  Oil 

Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society,  announce- 
ment. 663.  1470 
proceedings  of  fortletb  aanoal  meeting,  281, 
350 

proceedings   of   forty-first  annual  meetti«, 
1294,  1419 

Pericemental  and  pulp  diseases,  the  central 
thought  in  tbe  consideration  of.  with 
eppedal  view  to  dlagnoals,  0.  Bl-  Inglls  on, 
1068 

Pericemental  inflammation,  local  treatment  of 

acute,  492 

Pericementitis,  arthritic  and  phagedenic,  B.  X*. 

Taylor  on,  832 
eanacs  and  etiology  ot  S81 
Periodontal  anesthesia   and  mandibular  ancs 

thesis,  489 

Periodontitis  or  alveolar  ahaceu,  nmralgla  minor 
caused  by,  495 

Periostitis,  etiology  of  dental,  1015 

Permanent  teeth  In  men,  average  time  of  erup- 
tion of.  I4B1 

Perry,  B.  O..  "ComUned  Amalgun  and  Gold  In- 
lay Filling,"  1094 
on  a  plea  for  rationalism  In  modem  metiiods 
of  practice,  718 
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PUIadelpbla  Dental  ColI«se  (Tonple  Univer- 
sity),  commencemeot  of,  910 

FliUllps,  F.  L..  "OrtiioaMitla  and  radal  Ortbo- 
pcdla,"  U9 

Fhyalotoglcal  and  anatomical  consideration  of 
the  organ  of  maatlcatlon,  H.  C.  Ferrla  on, 
1357 

Fhralology  exhibit,  106 

relations  of,  to  dentlatrT,  C  J.  Wlggen  oo, 
453 

Phytln  in  dentlatn,  268 

Pickling  vulcanite  plates,  902 

Pin  crown,  simple  method  of  replacing  a,  when 

the  root  has  decayed,  1016 
nsx,  method  of  removing  a,  from  a  root,  1012 
Pink  mbber,  to  ImproTe  the  color  of,  381 
Pins  In  crown  work,  res  to  ring  broken  and  short, 

637 

lengthoilng,  1014 
Pitfalls  In  dallj  dental  practice,  F.  W.  Sage  (n, 

204,  S62,  709 
Pittsburg   Doital   College,   eommencemeut  of, 

1023 

Pivots,  spring,  272 

Plane  mirror  ahOQld  be  Rabstltttted  for  the  con- 
cave mirror  In  dental  practice,  wbj,  267 
Plaster  Impreulons  in  edentoloos  upper  cases, 
Bpeclal  trars  for,  768 
on  the  technique  of.  624 
Plaster  models,  doplleattaig,  1017 
nate,  a  hollow  rubber,  F,  H.  Brown  on,  1018 
gold,  a,  perfect  construction  of  a  rim  for,  F, 
8.  8awa;a  on,  SIO 
Plates,  a  metbod  of  repairing  rubber,  7S8 

all-aluminum  cast,  using  pure  alumlnnm,  F. 

H.  Kell7  on,  006 
cast  gold,  900 
for  sore  mouths,  rubber,  757 
lower,  retention  of,  by  atmoqtherlc  prcssore, 
760 

metal,  L.  P.  Haskell  an,  827 
relief  areas  In,  761 

rubber,  considerations  In  the  making  of,  1226 
vulcanite,  making  the  rugs  on.  1282,  1463 
volcanite,  pickling,  902 
Platinising  bridge-saddles  and  arehai,  eleetro-d9- 

osltlon  for,  1122 
Plea  for  rationalism  In  modem  methods  of  prac- 
tice, C.  N.  Johnson  on,  680 
for  the  pnqier  care  of  the  mouth  of  the  poor, 
A.  Zentler  on,  216 
PlDddtngi  toward  diagnosis  by  salivary  snails, 

A.  W.  Donbleday  on,  412 
Points,  root-canal.  1181 

Polishing,  method  of  holding  a.  crown  for,  260 
Ponte,  F.,  "Caee  of  Restoration  of  One-half  of 

I^ft  Mandible."  1320 
Poor,  a  plea  for  the  proper  care  of  the  month  (d 

the,  A.  ZenUer  on,  210 
Porcelain,  all-.  Jacket  crown,  B.  H.  Uethmneller 

on,  1268 
Porcelain,  casting  against,  1288 

mixed  with  alcohol,  use  ot,  140 
Porcelain  crown,  120 

made  from  a  plain  rubber  tooth  hacked  up 

with  porcelain,  126 
new  method  of  fitting  a,  126 
with  cast  baee,  O.  S.  Schlegel  (clinic),  8B0 
Porcelain  crowna,  preparation  of  upper  Incisor 

and  canine  roots  for  collarleas,  1015 
Porcelain  fadng  cnt  out  of  a  porcelain  tooth, 
tooth  contoured  with  a  gold  casting  upon 
a.  T.  W.  OoEler  on,  1018 
or  silicate  cement  filling,  partial  restoration 
of  front  teeth  by  cast  gold  Inlays  com- 
bined with,  1227 
Porcelain  fillings,  1122.  1343 


Porcelain  Inlays,  a  few  essential  requirements  In 

cavity  preparation  for.  7S7 
Porcelain  technique,  880 

Porto  Rtcan  Dental  Society,  first  annual  meet- 
ing, proceedings  of,  1S29 

Post-extraction  sequels,  O.  E.  Inglls  on,  603 

Potassium  sulfocyanate  in  the  prophylactic  treat- 
ment of  carles,  H.  Hecht  on,  1276 

Power,  J.  E.,  "Some  Cases  of  Stomatologic  In- 
terest." 1074 

Practice  of  dentistry,  elimination  of  fear  in  the, 
W.  T.  Jaekman  on,  1178 
pitfalls  In  dally,  F.  W.  Sage  on.  204,  562.  709 

Pratt,  E.  W.,  on  post-extraction  sequels,  738 

PrelsweA,  Onstav.  "Compendium  and  Atlas  of 
Dentistry,  Including  the  Oral  Diseases," 
review  of,  623 

Pr^aration  of  cavities  for  gold  Inlays,  J.  G. 
Lane  on.  432 
for  gold  Inlays,  and  the  methods  used  for 

retmtlon,  T.  C.  Trigger  (cUuIc),  352 
tor  porcelain  Inlays,  a  few  essential  require- 
ments for,  767 

Pressure  anesthesia,  881 

Pressure,  experience  In  easting  under,  898 

Prevention  of  decay,  L.  O.  Noel  on,  954 

Preratlve  dentistry — prophylaxis,  Alice  Q.  H. 
Duden  on,  566 

Professional  and  sodal  standing  of  the  dentist, 
would  the  medical  degree  add  to  the?  B. 
T.  Darby  on,  S42 

Professional  Interest,  a  slde-Ilght  on,  J.  Mc- 
Manus,  821 

Profile,  establishment  of  correct,  C  B.  Turner 
on.  OSl 

Progress  of  stomatology  In  Burop^  B.  8.  mibot 

on,  322,  424 
Prophylactic  treatment  of  carles,  a  contrlbntlon 

to,  H.  Becbt  on,  1276 
Fn^hylaxls,  a  new  dentistt?,  1018 
In  dentistry,  H.  A.  Kelley  on,  1288 
oral,  498 

preventive  dentistry,  Alice  O.  H.  Duden  on, 

555 

Protbesie,  following  operations  In  oral  surgery, 
1384 

Immediate,  treatment  of  palato-pharyngeal 
symphysis  by,  C.  J,  Koenlg  on,  817 

restoration  of  fkdal  expression  bi  dental, 
C.  R.  Turner  on,  926 

rubber,  hemostasia  In  dentistry  hy  means  of, 
488 

Protective  substances  of  the  blood,  their  rela- 
tion to  pyorrhea  alveolarls,  A.  H.  Iforrltt 
on.  44 

Public  School  Children,  The  Dental  Inspection  of 

(editorial).  1220 
Public  school  dental  clinics  and  public  school 

dentist.  764 

Public  school  dental  education  and  oral  byglme, 
report  of  committee  on  (Pennsylvania 
State  Dental  Society),  1301 
Pnldle  schools  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  report  of 
examlnatlm  of  the  months  of  1600  chil- 
dren In.  R.  W.  Bunting  on,  810 
of  Providence,  denul  condition  of  children 

in,  J.  C.  CoUon,  on,  876 
of  the  City  of  Mexico,  methods  adopted  fOr 
the  dental  care  of  the  pupils  of,  F.  De  p. 
Bernftldes  on,  214 
Pullen,  H.  A.,  on  early  treatmmt  of  malocclu- 
sion of  the  teeth,  565 
Palp,  analogous  to  bone  marrow,  1366 

anesthesia  of,  by  coealn-adrenalhi  Injections, 
loae 

anesthetizing  the,  757 
carious  lesions  of,  1867 
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Pnip,  dnul,  uid  Its  eompUcfttlou,  apparoitlj 
VontaneouB  gtagtma  of,  48S 

degenentlon  of,  1382 

dlatarbaoces  of  tlM  Tuenlar  Bystcm  Id,  187S 
fo  relstlon  to  clinical  dental  Rorger;,  patbol- 

ogjr  of,  A.  U(^;»ewell-SiDlth  on,  1866 
method  of  anaitbctiilng;  681 
patholoST  ot  In  relatloi  to  cllnlemi  dental 

BucgeiT,  1366 
phyilolosical  resistance  of,  1369 
principles  of  a  rational  tta«rap7  of  gangrcna 

of,  bj  E.  Marrliofer,  review  ot  1888 
receptivity  of;  Ita  hypenatbula  and  draea- 

tbeela.  1379 
remoTlng  dead,  759 

removing  from  the  mealal  eanala  of  lower 
molars,  adrantages  of  abort  broacbes  In, 

761 

senile  cbanges  In,  1371 

atovaln  In  anestbesla  of,  7S8 
Pulp   and   pericemental   diseases,   the  central 
tbougbt  In  tbe  conalderatlon  of,  with  tap*- 
clal  view  to  diagnosis,  O.  B.  In^Us  on, 
1068 

Palp-dlagnoalB  by  the  Induced  current,  the  Vajt 
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